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THE 

LIFE  OF  WATTS, 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


JL  HE  Poems  of  Dr.  Watts  -neve  by  my  recommendation  inserted  in  the  late  Col- 
lection ;  the  readers  of  which  are  to  impute  to  me  whaterer  pleasure  or  weariness 
they  may  find  in  the  perusal  of  Blackmore^  Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden. 

Isaac  Watts"  was  bom  July  17,  1674,  at  Southampton,  where  his  father,  of 
tiie  same  name,  kept  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentlemen,  though  common  report 
makes  him  a  shoemaker.  He  appears,  from  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have 
been  neither  indigent  nor  illiterate. 

Isaac,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  given  to  books  from  his  infancy ;  and  began, 
we  are  told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four  years  old,  I  suppose,  at  home.  He  was 
afterwards  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Pinhom,  a  clergyman,  master 
of  the  Free-school  at  Southampton,  to  whom  the  gratitude  of  his  scholar  afterwards 
inscribed  a  L&tin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous,  that  a  subscription  was  proposed  for 
his  support  at  the  university;  but  he  declared  his  resolution  of  taking  his  lot  with 
the  Dissenters.    Such  he  was,  as  every  Christian  church  would  rejoice  to  have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repured,  in  1690,  to  an  academy  taught  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where  he  had 
for  his  companions  and  fellow-students  Mr.  Hughes  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  after, 
wards  archtnshop  of  Tuam.  Some  Latin  Essays,  supposed  to  have  been  written  as  ex* 
ercises  at  this  academy,  show  a  degree  of  knowledge,  both  philosophical  and  theologi* 
cal,  such  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much  longer  course  of  study. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  Miscellanies,  a  maker  of  verses  from  fift^n  to  fifty,  and  in 
his  youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  I^tin  poetry.  His  verses  to  his  brother, 
io  the  glyccmc  measure,  written  when  he  was  seventeen,  are  remarkably  easy  and 
elegant.  Some  of  his  other  odes  are  deformed  by  the  Pindaric  folly  then  prevailing, 
and  are  written  with  such  neglect  of  all  metrical  rules,  as  is  without  cuimple  among 
t]ie  ancients ;  but  his  diction,  though  perhaps  not  always  exactly  pure,  has  such  co- 
piousness and  splendour,  as  «hows  that  he  was  but  a  very  littie  distance  from  ex- 
cellence. 

His  method  of  study  was  to  impress  the  contents  of  his  books  upon  his  memory 
by  abridging  them,  and  by  interleaving  them  to  amplify  one  system  with  supplements 
fromaoother* 
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With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor  Mr.  Rowe,  who  were,  I  beliere^  Independents, 
he  communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and  spent  two  years  in  study  and  dero- 
tion  at  the  house  of  his  father,  who  treated  him  with  great  tenderness ;  and  had  the 
happiness,  indulged  to  few  parents,  of  liTing  to  see  his  son  eminent  for  literature,  and 
renerable  for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  hy  sir  John  Hartopp  ^re  years,  as  domestic  tutor  to  his 
son :  and  in  that  time  particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and,  being  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preached  the  first  time  on  the 
birth.day  that  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year;  probably  considering  that  as  the 
day  of  a  second  nativity,  by  which  he  entered  on  a  new  period  of  exbtence. 

In  about  three  years  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chauncey ;  but,  soon  after  his  entrance  on 
his  charge,  he  was  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which  sunk  him  to  such  weakness, 
that  the  congregation  thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  appointed  Mr.  Price.  His 
health  then  returned  gradually  ;  and  he  performed  his  duty  till  (1712)  he  was  seized 
by  a  fever  of  such  violence  and  continuance,  that  from  the  feebleness  which  it  brought 
upetn  him  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 

This  calamitous  state  made  the  compassion  of  his  friends  necessary,  and  drew  upon 
him  the  attention  of  sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  received  him  into  his  house ;  where, 
with  a  constancy  of  friendship  and  uniformity  of  conduct  not  often  to  be  found,  he 
was  treated  for  thirty-six  years  with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship  could  prompt,  and 
all  the  attention  that  respect  could  dictirte*  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight  years  after- 
wards  ;  but  he  continued  with  the  lady  and  her  daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
lady  died  about  a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  state  in  which  the  notions  of  patronage  and  dependence  were 
overpowered  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal  benefits,  deserves  a  particular  memorial ; 
and  I  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gibbons's  representation  ;  to  which  r^ard 
is  to  be  paid,  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes  what  he  knows,  and  what  is  known 
likewise  to  multitudes  besides. 

^^  Our  next  observation  shall  be  made  upon  that  remarkably  kind  providence  which 
brought  the  doctor  into  sir  Thomas  Abney's  family,  and  continued  him  there  till  his 
death,  a  period  of  no  less  than  thirty  ^six  years.  Tn  the  midst  of  his  sacred  labours  for  the 
glory  ofGod,  and  good  of  his  generation,  he  is  seized  with  a  most  violent  and  threatening 
fever,  which  leaves  him  oppressed  with  great  m  eakness,  and  puts  astop  at  least  to  his  pub- 
lic services  for  four  years.  In  this  distressing  season,  doubly  so  to  his  active  and  pious 
spirit,  he  is  invited  to  sir  Thomas  Abney's  family,  nor  ever  removes  from  it  till  he  had 
finished  his  days,  Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demonstrations  of  the  truest 
friendship.  Here,  without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every  thing  which  could  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  favour  the  unwearied  pursuits  of  his  studies.  Here 
lie  dwelt  in  a  family,  which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  a  house 
of  God.  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  Spread- 
ing lawn,  the  fiowery  garden,  and  other  advantages,  to  sooth  his  mind  and  aid  his  re* 
sloration  to  health  ;  to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chose  them,  most  grateful  intervals  from 
bis  laborious  studies,  and  enable  him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  de- 
light. Had  it  not  been  for  this  most  happy  event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view,  have 
feebly,  it  may  be  painfully,  dragged  on  through  many  more  years  of  languor,  and  in- 
ability for  public  service,  and  even  for  profitable  study,  or  perhaps  might  have  sunk 
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kito  kb  grave  Under  the  oyerwhelming  load  of  infirmities  in  the  midst  of  his  days ;  and  ' 
tktts  the  church  and  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  those  many  excellent  sermons 
and  works,  which  he  drew  up  and  published  during  his  long  residence  in  this  family.  In 
a  few  years  after  his  coming  hither,  sir  Thomas  Abncy  dies ;  but  his  amiable  consort 
sorriyes,  who  shows  the  doctor  the  same  respect  and  friendship  as  before,  and  most 
happily  for  him  and  great  numbers  besides ;  for,  as  her  riches  were  great,  her  genero- 
sity and  munificence  were  in  full  proportion  ;  her  thread  of  life  was  drawn  out  to  a 
great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the  doctor's  ;*and  thus  this  excellent  man,  through 
her  kindness,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  the  present  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a 
like  degree  esteemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  and  felicities  he  ex. 
perienced  at  his  first  entrance  into  this  family,  till  his  days  were  numbered  and  finish, 
ed ;  and,  like  a  shock  of  corn  in  its  sea3on,  he  ascended  into  tjie  regions  of  perfect 
and  immortal  life  and  joy." 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be  considered,  that  it  compiises  an  account 
of  six.and.thirty  years,  and  those  the  years  of  Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family,  his  life  was  no  otherwise  diversified 
than  by  snccessire  publications.  The  series  of  his  works  I  am  not  able  to  deduce ; 
their  number  and  their  variety  show  the  intenscness  of  his  industry,  and  the  extent  of 
his  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  authors  that  taught  the  Dissenters  to  court  attention  by  the 
graces  of  language.  Whatever  they  had  among  them  before,  whether  of  learning  or 
acutenest,  was  commonly  obscured  and  blunted  by  coarseness  and  inelegance  of  style. 
He  showed  them,  that  zeal  and  purity  might  be  expressed  and  enforced  by  polished 
diction. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher  of  a  congregation  ;  and  no  reader  of 
his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  stature, 
which  very  little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantages  of  appearance,  yet 
the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made  his  discourses  very  efficacious.  I 
osce  mentioned  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Foster  had  gained  by  his  proper  delivery  to 
my  friend  Dr.  Ilawkeswortb,  who  tolfl  me,  that  in  the  art  of  pronunciation  he  was 
far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Snch  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  such  his  promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  precompose  his  cuf^ory  sermons,  but,  having  adjusted 
the  heads,  and  sketched  out  some  particulars,  trusted  for  success  to  his  extemporary 
powers. 

H^  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence  by  any  gesticulations ;  for,  as  no  cor- 
poreal actions  have  any  correspondence  with  theological  truth,  be  did  not  see  how  they 
coold  enforce  it 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences  he  gave  time,  by  a  short  pause,  for  the  pro- 
per impression. 

To  stated  and  ,pub]ic  instruction  he  added  familiar  visits  and  personal  application, 
and  was  carefiil  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  conversation  offered  of  diffusing 
and  increasing  the  influence  of  religion. 

By  ius  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  resentment ;  but,  by  bis  established  and  habi- 
Inal  practice,  he  was  gentle,  modest,  and  inoffensive.  His  tenderness  appeared  in  his 
attention  to  children,  and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor,  while  he  lived  in  the  family  of 
hk  friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  annual  revenue,  though  the  whole  was  not 
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a  hundred  a  jear;  and  for  children,  he  condescended  to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  tiie 
philosopher,  and  the  wit,  to  write  little  pt>ems  of  devotion,  and  systems  of  instructtoD^ 
adapted  to  their  wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reason  through  its  gradation! 
of  advance  in  the  morning  of  life.  Every  man,  acquainted  with  the  common  prindplef 
of  human  action,  will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer,  who  is  at  one  time  combat- 
ing Locke,  and  at  another  making  a  catechism  for,  children  in  their  fourth  year.  A 
voluntary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  science  is  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  that  hnmiHty 
can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiosity  excursive,  and  his  industry  continual,  his 
writings  are  very  numerous,  and  his  subjects  various.  With  his  theological  works  I 
am  only  enough  acquainted  to  admire  his  meekness  of  opposition,  and  his  mildness  of 
censure.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book,  but  in  his  odnd,  that  orthodoecy  was  umted  wit]| 
charity. 

Of  his  philosophical  pieces,*  his  Logic  has  been  recdved  into  the  Universities,  and 
therefore  wants  no  private  recommendation:  if  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must 
be  considered,  that  no  man,  who  undertakes  merely  to  methodise  or  illustrate  a  system, 
pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphysical  disquisitions,  it  was  obseryed  by  the  late  l^med  Mr.  Dyer, 
that  he  confounded  the  idea  of  space  with  that  of  empty  space,  and  did  not  consider, 
that  though  space  might  be  without  matter,  jet  matter  being  extended  could  not  be 
without  space. 

Few  books  have  been  {tl^rnsed  by  me  with  greater  pleasure  than  his  Ihiprove. 
ment  of  the  Mind,  of  which  the  radical  principles  niay  indeed  be  found  in  Locke's 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding ;  but  they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified  by  Watts, 
as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  pleasing. 
Whoever  has  the  care  of  instructing  others  may  be  charged  with  deficience  in  his  duty, 
If  this  book  b  not  recomme&ded. 

I  ha?e  mentioned  his  treatises  of  theology  as  distinct  from  his  other  productions  : 
but  the  truth  is,  tliat  whatever  he  took  in  hand  was,  by  his  incessant  solicitude  for 
.  souls,,  converted  to  theology.  As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  diffused  over 
his  works :  under  his  direction  it  may  be  truly  said,  Theologiae  Philosophia  ancOlatur, 
Philosophy  is  subservient  to  evangelical  instruction :  it  is  difficult  to  read  a  page  with, 
out  learniilgy  or^at  least  wishing,  to  be  better.  The  attention  is  caught  by  indirect 
instruction,  and  he  that  sat  dowft  only  to  reason  is  on  a  sudden  compelled  to  pray. 

It  )vas  therefore  with  great  propriety  that,  in  1728,  he  receiv^  from  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  an  unsolicited  diploma,  by  which  he  became  a  doctor  of  divinity.  Acade- 
mical honours  would  have  more  value,  if  they  were  always  bestowed  with  equal 
judgment 

He  continued  many  years  to  study  and  to  preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his  instruction 
and  example ;  till  at  last  the  infirmities  of  age  disabled  him  from  the  more  laborious 
part  of  his  ministerial  functions  ;  and^  being  no  longer  capable  of  public,  duty,  he 
offered  to  remit  the  salary  appendant  to  it;  but  his  congregation  would  not  .accept  the 
resignation. 

By  degrees  his  weakness  increased,  and  at  last  confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his 
bed ;  where  he  was  worn  gradually  away  without  pain,  till  he  expired^  Nov.  25,  1748, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of  characteri  or  such  monuments  of  laborious 
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piety.  He  has  provided  instructioii  for  all  ages,  from  those  who  are  lisping  their  first 
lessons,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Malbranche  and  Locke ;  he  has  left  neither  cor. 
poreal  nor  spiritual  nature  unexamined ;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  the 
science  of  the  stars. 

His  character,  therefore,  mu^  be  formed  from  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  his 
attainments,  rather  than  from  any  single  performance ;  for  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
claim  for  him  the  highest  rank  in  any  single  denomination  of  literary  dignity ;  yet  per. 
haps  there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not  have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided 
his  powers,  to  different  pursuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would  probably  have  stood  high  among  the 
authors  with  whom  he  is  now  associated.  For  his  judgment  was  exact,  and  he  noted 
beauties  and  faults  with  very  nice  discernment;  his  imagination,  as  the  Dacian 
Battle  proves,  was  vigorous  and  active,  and  the  stores  of  knowledge  were  large  by 
which  his  fancy  was  to  be  supplied.  His  ear  was  well-tuned,  and  his  diction  was  ele. 
gant  and  copious  ;  but  his  devotional  poetry  is,  like  that  of  others,  unsatisfaclory.  The 
paucity  of  its  topics  enforces  perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  matter  re- 
jects the  ornaments  of  figurative  diction.  It  is  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better 
than  others  what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  subjects  seldom  rise  higher  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
amusements  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  have  different  degrees  of  value  as  they  are  more 
or  less  laboured,  or  as  the  occasion  was  more  or  less  favourable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  measures,  and  too  often  in  blank  verse :  the 
rhymes  are  not  always  sufficiently  correspondent.  He  b  particularly  unhappy  in 
coining  names  expressive  of  characters.  His  lines  are  commonly  smooth  and  ^sy,  and 
his  thoughts  always  religioilsly  pure ;  but  who  is  there  that,  to  so  much  piety  and  in- 
nocence, does  not  wish  for  a  greater  measure  of  sprightliness  and  vigour !  He  is  at 
least  one  of  the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance  may  be  safely  pleased: 
and  happy  will  be  that  reader  whose  mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or  his  prose, 
to  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  non.conformity,  to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  his 
reverence  to  God. 
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MR.  WATTS' S  POEMS 

SACmED  TO  PKTY  AMD  DBVOTIOH. 

RisAiD  the  man,  who,  in  seraphic  lays. 

And  flowing  numbers,  sings  his  Maker's  praise : 

He  needs  invoke  no  fitbled  Muse's  art, 

The  heavenly  song  oomes  genuine  from  his  heart, 

From  that  pure  heart  which  God  has  deign'd  t' inspire 

With  holy  vultures,  and  a  sacred  fiie. 

Thrice  happy  man !  whose  soul  and  guiltless  breast 

Are  well  prcpar'd  to  lodge  th'  Almighty  guwt ! 

lis  he  that  lends  thy  towering  thoughts  their  wing, 

And  tunes  thy  lyre,  when  thou  attempt'st  to  sing : 

He  to  thy  soul  lets-in  celestial  day, 

Ev^  iHiilst  imprison'd  in  this  mortal  clay. 

By  Death's  grim  a^iect  thou  art  not  alarm'd. 

He,  for  thy  sake,  has  death  itself  disarmed ; 

Nor  shall  the  Grave  o'er  thee  a  victory  boast ; 

Her  triuii^»h  in  thy  rising  shall  be  lost. 

When  thou  shah  join  th'  angelic  choirs,  above. 

In  nerer-endii^  soogs  of  preise  and  love,     busebia. 


TOMILfKfnS, 

ON  HIS  POBM9. 


To  mniiDuring  streams,  in  tender  strains. 

My  pensive  Muse  no  more 
Of  hive's  endkantmg  foroe  complains, 

Akng  the  flowery  shore. 
Ko  more  Mirtillo's  ihtal  face 

My  quiet  breast  alanns ; 
hx  eyes,  his  air,  and  youthful  grace. 

Have  lost  their  usual  charms. 
No  gay  Alesds  m  the  grove 

ShaA  be  my  future  theme : 
I  bum  with  an  immortal  love. 

And  sing  a  purer  flame. 
Seraphic  heights  I  seem  to  gain. 

And  sacred  transports  feel. 
While,  Watts,  to  thy  celestial  straii^ 

Surpris'd,  I  listen  stilL 
The  glidii^  streams  their  course  forbear. 

When!  thy  lays  repeat; 
The  beniing  ibre^  lends  an  ear. 

The  tnvds  theirnotes  forget 
With  socfa  a  graceftil  harmony 

Thy  nambcTB  still  prolong  , 
And  let  remotest  lands  reply. 

And  echo  to  thy  song. 

Far  as  the  distant  regions,  wber6 

The  beauteous  Morning  :fprings. 
And  scatters  odours  through  the  air, 

From  her  resplendent  wings  j 
Unto  the  new-found  reahns,  which  sea 

The  latter  Sun  anse. 
When,  with  an  easy  progress,  he 

Rods  down  the  nether  skies. 
Inly,  Jk70(S.  «iilombi.a" 

*  A  BBSae  •f'™^  by  my  riraL 


TO  MR.  fVATTS, 

on  RBAI^tNG  HIS  IIOBiR  LYRTC& 

Hail,  heaven-bom  Muse  I  that,  with eclestaalfliM^ 

And  high  ^jeraphic  munbcrs,  durst  attempt 

To  gain  thy  native  skieai    No  commaa  theme 

Merits  thy  thought,  self-conscious  of  a  wwi 

Superior,  though  on  Earth  detain'd  awhile ; 

lake  some  propitious  angel,  that 's  design'd 

A  resident  in  this  inferior  orb, 

To  guide  the  wandering  souls  to  heavenly  bris% 

Thou  seem'st ;  while  thou  their  everlasting  songs 

Hast  sung  to  mortal  ears,  and  down  to  Earth 

Transforr'dthe  work  of  Heaven;  with  thought  subliiM^ 

And  high  soneroui  words,  thou  sweetly  «ing*8t 

To  thy  immortal  lyre.     Amaz'd,  we  view 

The  towering  height  stupendous,  while  thou  wmhk 

Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  eyes  or  thought, 

Hynming  th'  Eternal  Father;  asof  uid 

When  fivit  th'  Almighty  from  the  dark  abysi 

Of  everlasting  night  and  silence  call'd 

The  shining  worids  with  one  creating  wnrd. 

And  rais'd  from  nothing  all  the  heavenly  host^ 

And  with  external  glories  flll'd  the  void. 

Harmonious  seraphs  tun'd  their  golden  haip^ 

And  with  their  cheerful  hallelujahs  bless'd 

The  bounteous  author  of  their  happiness; 

From  orb  to  orb  th'.  alternate  music  rang. 

And  from  the  crystal  arches  uf  the  sky 

Reach'd  our  then  glorious  world,  the  native  seat 

Of  the  first  happy  pair,  who  join'd  their  soqgs 

To  the  loud  echoes  of  th'  angelic  choirs. 

And  fill'd  with  blissfiil  hymns  terrestrial  Heavo^ 

The  Paradise  of  God,  where  all  delights 

Abounded,  and  the  pure  ambrosial  air, 

Fann'd  by  mild  zephyrs,  breath'd  eternal  sweety 

Forbidding  death  ainl  sorrow,  and  bcstow'd 

Fresh,  ^'iavenly  bloom  and  gay  immortal  youtk 

I*,^  dO,  alas!  the  vile  apj^tate  race. 
Who  in  mad  .joys  their  brutal  hours  employ'd. 
Assaulting  with  their  impious  blasphemies 
The  Power  supreme  that  ga\%  them  life  and  hreid]4 
Incarnate  fiends  1  outrageous  they  defied 
Th'  Eternal's  thunder,  and  almighty  w/ath  ' 
Fearless  proyok'd,  which  all  the  other  devils 
Would  dread  to  meet;  remembering  well  the  day 
When,  driven  from  pure  immortal  seats  above, 
A  fiery  tempest  hurl'd  them  down  the  skies. 
And  hung  upon  the  rear,  urging  their  iaXi. 
To  the  darit,  deep,  unfiithomable  gulf. 
Where,  bound  on  sulphurous  lakes  to  glowing  rockf 
With  adamantine  ehains,  they  wail  their  woes^ 
And  know  Jdiovah  great  as  well  as  good  ; 
And  fix'd  for  ever  by  eternal  Fate, 
With  horraar  find  his  arm  omnipotent 

Prodigious  madness !  that  the  sacred  Muse, 
First  taught  in  Heaven  to  mount  inmiortal  hei||h(fe^ 
And  trace  the  boundless  glories  of  the  sky^ 
Should  now  to  every  idol  basely  bow, 
And  curse  the  deity  she  once  ador'd. 
Erecting  trophies  to  each  sordid  vice. 
And  celebrating  the  infernal  praise 
Of  haughty  Lucifer,  the  desperate  Ibe 
Of  Qod  and  man,  and  winning  ev^  hour    j 
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New  TOtaries  to  Hell,  while  all  the  fiends 
Hear  these  accursed  lays,  and,  thus -outdone, 
Kaging  they  try  to  match  the  human  race, 
Redonbling  all  then:  hellish  bla^en^ies. 
And  with  loud  curses  rend  the  gloomy  vault 

Ungrateful  mortals !  ah !  too  late  you'll  find 
What  'tis  to  banter  Heaven,  and  laugh  at  Hell; 
To  dress-up  Vice  in  fahe  delusive  charms. 
And  with  gay  colours  paint  her  hideous  hce. 
Leading  besotted  souls  through  flowery  pathsy 
hi  gaudy  dreams,  and  vain  ftintastic  joys, 
To  dismal  scenes  of  everlasting  woe; 
When  the  great  Judge  shall  rear  hu  awfiil  throne. 
And  raging  flames  surround  the  trembling  globe. 
While  the  loc^  thunders  roar  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  the  last  trump  awakes  the  sleeping  dead; 
And  guilty  sOuls  to  ghastly  bodies  driven,  • 
Within  those  4iire  eternal  prisons  shut, 
£3q>eot  their  sad  inexorable  doom. 
Say  now,  ye  men  of  wit !  what  turn  of  thought 
'  WUl  please  you  then !  Alas,  how  dull  and  poor, 
Ev'n  to  yourselves,  will  your  lewd  flights  appear ! 
How  will  you  envy  then  the  happy  f«^ 
Of  idiots !  and  perhaps  in  vain  3^ou'll  wish 
You'd  been  as  very  fools,  as  once  you  thought 
Others,  for  the  suUimest  wisdom  scom'd ; 
When  pointed  lightnings  from  the  wrathfol  Judge 
Shall  singe  your  blighted  laurels,  and  the  men 
Who  thought  they  flew  so  high  shall  fall  so  low. 

No  m(xe,  my  Muse,  of  that  tremendous  thought: 
Resume  thy  more  delightful  theme,  and  sing 
Th'  inunoital  man,  that  with  immortal  verse 
Rivals  the  hymns  of  angels,  and  like  them 
Despises  mortal  critics'  idle  ryles : 
.  While  the  celestial  flame  that  warms  thy  soul 
Inspires  us,  and  with  holy  transports  moves 
Our  labouring  minds,  and  nobler  scenes  presents 
Than  all  the  Pagan  poets  ever  sung. 
Homer,  or  Virgil,  and  far  sweeter  notes 
Thsin  Horace  ever  taught  his  sounding  tyre, 
And  purer  for,  though  Martial's  self  might  seem 
A  modest  poet  in  our  Christian  days. 
May  those  forgotten  and  neglected  lie  ! 
No  more  let  men  be  fond  of  fabulous  gods. 
Nor  heathen  wit  debauch  one  Christian  line. 
While  with  the  coarse  and  daubing  paint  we  hide 
The  shining  beauties  of  eternal  Truth, 
That  in  her  native  dress  appears  most  bright. 
And  charms  the  eyes  of  angels. — Oh !  like  thee 
Let  every  nobler  genius  tune  his  voice 
To  subjects  worthy  of  their  towering  thoughts. 
Let  Hea\'en  and  Anna  then  your  tuneful  art 
Improve,  and  consecrate  your  deathless  lays 
To  Him  who  reigns  above,  and  her  who  rules  below. 
AprU  17,  1706. 


JOSEPH  STAMDEM. 


TO  MR,  fVjrrrs, 

ON   BIS  DIVINE   POEMS. 

Sat,  human  seraph,  whence  that  charming  force. 
That  flame,  that  soul,  which  animates  each  line; 
And  how  it  runs  with  such  a  graceful  ease,    ' 
Loaded  with  ponderous  sense !  Say,  did  not  he^ 
The  lovely  Jesus,  who  commands  thy  breast. 
Inspire  thee  wilh  himself  ?  With  Jesus  dwells, 
Knit  in  mysterious  bands,  the  Paraclete, 
The  breath  of  Ood,  the  everlasting  lource 
Of  love :  And  what  is  love,  in  souls  like  thioe. 
But  air  and  incense  to  the  poeCs  fife  ? 
Should  an  expiring  saint,  whose  swimming  eyes 


Mingle  the  images  of  things  about  him. 
But,  hear  the  least  exalted  of  thy  stnuns, 
How  greedily  he'd  drink  the  music  in. 
Thinking  his  heavenly  convoy  waited  near ! 
So  great  a  stress  of  powerful  harmony. 
Nature,  unable  longer  to  sustain, 
^ould  sink  oppress'd  with  joy  to  endless  rest 

Let  none  henceforth  of  Piovidenoe  complain^ 
As  if  the  world  of  ^irits  lay  unknown, 
Fenc'd  round  with  Mack  impenetrable  night. 
What  though  no  shining  angol  darts  from  thence. 
With  leave  to  publish  things  conceal'd  from  sense^ 
In  language  bright  as  theirs,  we  are  here  told. 
When  life  its  narrow  round  of  years  hath  rolPd, 
What 'tis  emplojrs  the  bless'd,  what  makes  their 
Songs  such  as  Watts's  are,  and  love  like  his.  [bliss  ^ 

But  then,  dear  sir,  be  cautious  how  you  use 
To  transports  so  intensely  rais'd  yoiur  Muse, 
Lest,  whilst  th'  ecstatic  impulse  yon.  obey. 
The  soul  lei^  out,  and  dr4>  the  duUer  clay. 

Sept  4, 1706.  HBMaT  oaovs. 


TO  DILfTAITS, 

ON  TBE  FIFTH  BDmOM  OF  HIS  HOEA  LTRIC& 

SovKEEiGM  of  sacred  verse,  accept  the  )xjs 
Of  a  young  bard,  that  dares  attempt  thy  praise. 
A  Muse,  the  .meanest  of  the  vocal  throng. 
New  to  the  baj^,  nor  equal  to  the  song, 
Fir'd  with  the  growing  glories  of  thy  baoe. 
Joins  all  her  powers  to  celebrate  thy  tiame. 

No  vulgar  themes  thy  pious  Muse  engage. 
No  scenes  of  lust  pollute  thy  sacred  paga 
You  in  majestic  rmmb^rrmount  the  sides, 
And  meet  descending  angels  as  yoo  rise^ 
Whose  just  applauses  chann  the  crowded  groves^ 
And  Addison  thy  tuneful  song  approves. 
Soft  harmony  and  manly  rigour  join 
To  form  the  beauties  of  each  sprightly  line. 
For  every  grace  of  every  Muse  is  thine. 
Milton,  immortal  bard,  divinely  bright. 
Conducts  his  fovourite  to  the  r^ms  of  light. 
Where  Raphael's  lyre  charms  the  celestial  t^irong. 
Delighted  cherubs  listening  to  the  song : 
From  bliss  to  bliss  the  happy  beings  rove. 
And  taste  the  sweets  of  music  and  of  love. 
But  when  the  softer  scenes  of  life  you  paint. 
And  join  the  beauteous  virgin  to  the  saint; 
When  you  describe  how  fsw  the  happy  pahrt 
Whose  hieaits  united  soften  all  their  cares. 
We  see  to  whom  the  sweetest  joys  bekmg. 
And  Myra's  beauties  oonsecrate  your  song. 
Fain  the  unnumber'd  graces  I  would  tell. 
And  on  the  pleasing  theme  for  ever  dwdl ;  , 

But  the  Muse  faints,  unequal  to  the  flight. 
And  hears  thy  strains  with  wonder  and  ddight 
When  tombs  of  princes  shall  in  ruins  lie. 
And  all  but  heaven-bom  Piety  shall  die  ; 
When  the  last  trumpet  wakes  the  silent  dead. 
And  each  lascivious  poet  hides  his  head; 
With  thee  shall  thy  divine  Urania  rise, 
Crown'd  with  fresh  laurels,  to  thy  native  skies: 
Great  How  and  Gouge  shall  hail  thee  on  thy  way, . 
And  welcome  thee  to  the  bright  realms  of  day, 
Adapt  thy  tuneful  notes  to  heavenly  strings, 
And  join  the  Lyric  Ode  while  some  foir  serapliiingiL 
Sic  spiirat,  sic  optat, 
Tuii 
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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  m  long  complaint  of  the  Tirtnoiw  and  refined  world,  that  Poesy,  whoee  original  is  dhrioe, 
should  be  enslaved  to  vice  and  profimeness ;  that  an  art,  inspired  from  Heaven,  should  have  so  hr.  lost 
the  menoory  of  lis  birth-place,  as  to  be  engaged  m  the  interests  of  Hell.  How  unhappily  is  it  perverted 
from  its  most  glorious  design !  How  basely  has  it  been  driven  away  from  its  proper  station  in  the  temple 
of  God,  and  abused  to  much  dishonour !  The  iniquity  of  men  has  constrained  it  to  serve  their  vilest  puiw 
poses,  while  the  sons  of  piety  mourn  the  sacrilege  and  the  shame. 

The  eldest  song  which  history  has  brought  down  to  our  can  was  a  noble  act  of  worship  paid  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  when  his  **  right  hand  became  glorious  in.power;  when  thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  dashed 
in  pieces  the  enemy:  the  chariots  of  Pharac^  and  his  hosts  were  cadt  into  the  Red  Sea.  Thou  didst 
blow^witb  thy  wind,  the  deep  covered  them,  and  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.**  Exod.  xv. 
Thi$  art  was  maintained  sacred  through  the  (bllowing  ages  of  the  church,  and  employed  by  kingq  and 
prophets,  by  David,  Solomon,  and  Isaiah,  in  describing  the  nature  and  the  glories  of  God,  and  in  con* 
veying  grace  or  vengeance-to  the  hearts  of  men.  By  this  method  they  brought  so  much  of  Heaven  down 
to  this  lower  worid,  as  the  darkness  of  that  dispensation  would  admit :  and  now  and  then  a  divine  and 
puetic  rapture  lifted  their  souls  fbr  above  the  level  of  that  economy  of  shadows,  bore  them  away  fiir 
nrto  a  brighter  region,  and  gave  them  a  glhnpse  of  evangelic  day.  The  life  of  angels  was  harmoniously 
breathed  htto  the  Children  of  Adam,  and  their  minds  raised  near  to  Heaven  in  mdody  and  devotion  at 
onee. 

In  the  younger  days  of  heatheikism  the  Muses  were  devoted  to  the  same  service :  the  language  in 
which  old  Heriod  addresses  them  is  this : 

MStf-M  TlMpvndiv  (UiKSri  kXi/Wm, 

A&rtf  a7  iwiwiTo  0-^Tipev  «r«Wf*  vfMiUu^ai. 

Pierian  Muses,  fam'd  for  heavenly  lays. 

Descend,  and  smg  the  God  your  Father's  praise. 

And  he  pursues  the  subject  in  ten  pious  lines,  which  I  could  not  forbear  to  tnmseribe,  if  the  aspect  and 
sound  of  do  much  Greek  were  not  terrifying  to  a  nice  reader. 

Bat  some  of  the  latter  poets  of  the  Pagan  world  have  debased  this  divine  gift;  and  many  of  t^  writers 
of  the  first  rank,  in  this  our  age  of  rational  Christians,  have,  to  their  eternal  shame,  surpassed  the  vilest 
of  the  Gentiles,  lliey  have  not  only  disrobed  Religion  of  all  the  ornaments  of  verse,  but  have  empbjred 
their  pens  in  impious  mischief,  to  deform  her  native  beauty  and  defile  her  honours.  They  have  exposed 
her  most  sacred  character  to  drollery,  and  dressed  her  up  in  a  most  vile  and  ridiculous  disguise,  for  the 
scorn  of  the  ruder  herd  of  mankind.  The  vices  have  been  painted  like  so  many  goddesses,  the  charms 
of  wit  have  been  added  to  debauchery,  and  the  teniptation  heightened  where  nature  needs  the  strongest 
restraints.  With  sweetness  of  sound,  and  delicacy  of  ejqHression,  they  have  given  a  rdish  to  bla^khemiet 
of  the  hai«hest  knid;  and  when  they  rant  at  their  Maker  in  sonorous  numbers,  they  hxMcy  themselves  to 
have  acted  the  hero  well. 

Thus  almost  in  \tun  have  the  throne  and  the  pulpit  cried  Reformation;  whfle  the  stage  and  licentiont 
poems  have  waged  open  war  with  the  pious  design  of  church  and  state.  Thepress  has  spread  the  poison 
&r,  and  scattered  wide  the  mortal  inflection :  unthmking  youth  have  been  enticed  to  sin  besrond  the  vi- 
eioas  propensities  of  nature,  plunged  early  into  diseases  and  death,  and  sunk  down  to  damnation  m  mul- 
tkiides.    Wat  it  for  this  that  Poesy  was  endued  with  all  those  allurements  that  lead  the  mind  away  in  a 
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pleatifigr captirity  ?  Wat  it  for  this  she  i»as  furnished  with  so  many  inteHectual  dunrnu;  that  she  might 
seduce  the  heart  from  God,  the  original  beauty,  and  the  most  kyvely  of  beings?  Can  I  ever  be  persuaded, 
that  those  sweet  and  resistless  forces  of  metaphor,  wit,  sound,  and  number,  were  given  with  this  design ; 
that  they  shonld  be  all  ranged  under  the  banner  of  the  great  malicious  spirit,  to  invade  tile  rights  of 
Heaven,  and  to  bring  swift  and  everlasting  destruction  upon  men  ? ,  How  will  these  allies  of  the  n^er 
world,  the  lewd  and  profene  versifiers,  stand  aghast  before  the  great  Judge,  when  the  blood  of  many 
soob,  whom  they  never  saw,  shall  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  writings,  and  be  dreadfully  required  at 
their  hands  ?  The  reverend  Mr.  Collier  has  set  this  awfiil  scene  before  them  in  just  and  flaming  colours. 
If  the  application  were  not  too  rude  and  uncivQ,  that  noble  stanza  of  my  lord  Roscomaon,  on  Psalm 
cxMii,  might  be  addressed  to  them : 

Ye  dragvHis,  whose  contagious  breath 

Peoples  the  dark  retreats  of  Death, 

Change  your  dire  hissings  into  heavenly  songs, 

And  praise  jrour  Maker  with  your  forked  tongues. 

This  profanation  and  debasement  of  so  divine  an  art  has  tempted  some  weaker  Christians  to  iimgme, 
that  poetry  and  vice  are  naturally  akin ;  or  at  least,  that  verse  is  fit  only  to  recommend  trifles,  and  eo* 
tertain  our  looser  hours,  but  is  too  light  and  trivial  a  method  to  treat  any  thing  that  is  serious .  and 
mend.  They  submit,  mdeed,  to  use  it  in  divine  psalmody,  but  they  love  the  driest  translation  of  the 
psalm  best,  lliey  will  venture  to  sing  a  dull  hymn  or  two  at  church,  in  tunes  of  equal  dulnessj  but 
still  they  persuade  themselves  and  their  children,  that  the  beauties  of  poesy  are  vam  and  dangerous.  All 
that  arises  a  degree  above  Mr.  Stembold  is  too  airy  for  worship,  and  hardly  escapes  the  sentence  of  "  nn* 
dean  and  abominable.''  It  is  strange,  that  persons  that  have  the  Bible  in  their  hands  should  be  led 
away  by  thoughtless  prejudices  to  so  wild  and  rash  an  opmioD.  Let  me  entreat  them  not  to  indulge  thia 
•our,  this  censorious  humour  too.fiur,  lest  the  saci^d  writers  foil  under  the  lash  of  their  unlimited  and  ua- 
guarded  reproaches.  Let  me  entreat  them  to  look  into  their  Bibles,  and  remember  the  style  and  way  of 
writing  that  is  used  by  the  ancient  prophets.  Have  they  forgot,  or  were  they  never  told,  that  many 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  Hebrew  verse ,'  and  the  figure?  are  stronger,  and  the  metaphors  bolder^ 
and  the  images  more  surprising  and  straiige,  than  ever  I  read  in  any  profitne  writer.  When  Deborah 
sings  her  praises  to  the  pod  of  Israel,  while  he  marched  from  the  fidd  of  Edom,  she  sets  the  **  eartK 
a-tremblmg,  the  heavens  drop,  and  the  mountains  dissolve  from  before  the  Lord.  They  fought  finoni 
heaven,  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against.  Sisera :  when  the  river  of  Kishoa  swept  them  away, 
that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon.  O  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  strength."  Judg.  v.  &c 
'When  Eliphaz,  in  the  book  of  Job,  speaks  his  sense  of  the  holiness  of  Ood,  he  introduces  a  machine  in  m 
Tiskm :  "  Fear  came  upon  me,  trembling  on  all  my  hones ;  the  hair  oi  my  flesh  stood  up ;  a  spirit  pass- 
ed  by  and  stood  still,  but  its  form  was  undiscemible  ^  an  image  before  mine  eyes;  and  idlence;  then 
I  heard  a/roice,  saying,  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?"  &c.  Job  iv.  When  he  describes  the 
safety  of  the  righteous,  he  **  hides  him  from  the  scourge  of  the  tongue,  he  makes  him  laugh  at  destruc- 
tion and  fomine,  he  brings  the  stones  of  the  field  into,  league  with,  him,  and  makes  the  brute  animala 
^■ter  into  a  covenant  of  peace."  Job  v.  31,  &c.  Wlien  Job  speaks  of  the  grave,  how  melancholy  is 
the  gloom  that  he  spreads  over  it !  **  It-  is  a  region  to  which  1  mu4  shortly  go,  and  whence  I  shall  not 
vetntn;  it  is  a  land  of  darkness,  it  is  darimesa  itself  the  land  of  the  sifedow  of  death ;  all  oonfusian  and 
disorder,  and  where  the  light  is.  as  darkness.  This  is  my  house,  there  have  I  made  my  bed :  I  hav6 
taid  to  comiptioa.  Thou  art  my  father;  and  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister:  As  for 
my  hope,  who  shall  see  it  >  I  and  my  hope  go  down  together  to  the^  bars  of  the  pit"  Job  x.  21,  and 
xvii.  13.  When  he  humbles  himself  in  oomplaJnings  before  the  almightiness  of  God,  what  contemptible 
and  foeble  images  doth  he  use !  **  Wilt  thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  ?  Wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry 
stnbMe?  I  consume  away  like  a  rotten  thing,  a  garment  eaten  by  the  moth."  Job  xiii.  25,  &e. 
*'Thon  liftest  me  up  to  the  wind,  thou  causest  me  to  ride  upon  it,  and  dissolvest  my  substance.** 
Job  xxiii.  22.  Can  any  man  invent  more  despicable  ideas,  to  represent  the  scoundrel  herd  and  refuse 
of  mankind,  thanthosewhich  Job  uses?  chap.  xxx.  ai^d  thereby  he  aggravates  his  own.  sorrows  and  re-, 
preaches  to  amazement:  *'  They  that  are  younger  than  I  have  me  in  derision,  whose  fothers  I  wonld 
have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  ddgs  of  my  flock:  for  want  and  famine  they  were  solitary;  fleeing 
into  the  wilderness  desolate  and  waste:  They  cut  np  malkms  by  the  busies,  and  juniper  roots  for  thenr 
meat  s  They  were  driven  forth  firom  among  n^n,  (they  cried  after  them  as  after  a  thief)  to  dw^  in 
ihe  dift  of  the  vaUeys,  m  the  cawtof  the  earth,  and  in  rodu;  Among  the  bushes  they  brayed,  under 
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tteBBtdei  they  ware  gathered  together;  they  vere  children  of  fools,  yea,  children  of  4Mse  men;  they 
were  Tiler  than  the  earth:  And  now  I  am  their  eong,  yea,  I  am  their  by-vord,"  &c.  How  mournful 
•nddtjeoiedii  the  laagm^  of  his  own  sorrows!  «  Terrours  are  turned  upon  him,  they  pursue  his  soul  as 
the  wind,  and  hie  welfiue  passes  away  as  a  cloud;  his  bones  are  pieiced  within  him,  and  his  soul  is 
poured  oot:  he  goes  monning  without  the  sun,  a  brother  to  dragons,  and  a  companion  to  owls;  while 
his  harp  and  organ  are  tuned  into  the  voice  of  them  that  weep.*'  I  must  transcribe  one  half  of  this 
holy  book,  if  I  would  show  tiie  grandeur,  the  variety,  and  the  justness  of  bis  ideas,  or  the  pomp  and 
beauty  of  his  expreaeion ;  I  must  copy  out  a  good  part  of  the  writings  of  David  and  Isaiah,  if  I  woul4 
represent  the  poetical  excellencies  of  their  thoughts  and  style:  nor  is  the  language  of  the  lesser  prophets, 
e^Mcially  in  some  paragraphs,  much  inferior  to  these. 

Now,  while  they  paint  human  nature  in  its  varioiu  forms  and 'circumstances,  if  tlieir  designing  be  so 
JQst  said  noUe,  their  dispositions  so  artful,  and  the^coburing  so  bright,  beyond  the  most  famed  human 
writers,  how  much  more  must  their  descriptions  of  Ood  and  heaven  exceed  all  that  is  possible  to  be  said 
by  a  meaner  tongue !  When  they  speak  of  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  **  He  inhabits  etemityt  and  sits 
upon  tfie  throne  of.  his  holiness,  in  the  midst  of  light  inaccessible."  When  his  holiness  is  mentioned, 
"  The  heavens  are  not  dean  in  his  sight,  he  diarges  his  angels  with  foUy :  He  looks  to  the  moon,  and  it 
ihinBth  not,  and  the  stars  are  not  pure  before  his  eyes :  He  is  a  jealous  God,  and  a  consuming  fire.'*  _ 
Ifwespeakofstrengh,  <<  Behold,  he  is  strong:  He  removes  the  mountains,  and  they  know  it  not :  He 
eteiiums  them  in  his  anger:  He  shakes  the  earth  from  her  place,  and  her  pillars  tremble :  He  makes 
a  path  through  the  mighty  waters,  he  discovers  the  foundations  of  the  world :  The  pillars  of  heaven 
are  astomshed  at  his  reproof."  And  after  all,  '*  These  are  but  a  portion  of  his  ways :  The  thunder 
of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?"  His  sovereignty,  his  knowledge,  and  his  wisdom,  are  revealed  to 
us  in  language  vastly  superior  to  all  the  poetical  accounts  bf  heathen  divinity.  "  Let  the  potsherds 
itarn  with  the  potaherck  of  the  earth ;  but  shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  fiishioneth  it.  What  makest 
thoQ }  He  bids  the  heavens  diop  down  from  above,  and  let  the  skies  pour  down  righteousness.  He 
eonanands  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not,  and  he  sealeth  up  the  stars.  It  is  he  that  Saith  to  the  deep,  Be 
dry,  and  he  drieth  up  the  rrvei^  Woe  to  them  that  seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsel  ftom  the  Lord ! 
ffis  eyea  are  upon  all  their  ways,  he  understands  their  thoughts  afar  ofL  Hell  is  naked  before  him» 
and  destruction  bath  no  covering.  He  calls  out  all  the  stars  byvtheir  names,,  he  frustrateUi  the  tokens  of 
the  Gars,  and  makes  the  diviners  mad:  He  turns  wise  men,  backward,  and  their -knowledge  becomes 
fbolish."  His  transcendent  emihence  above  all  things  is  most  nobly  represented,  when  he  *'  sits  upon 
the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers :  All  nations  before  him  are  as 
the  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance:  He  takes  up  the  isles  as'a  very  little 
thing ;  Lebanon,  with  all  her  beasts,  is  not  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice  to  this  God,  nor  are  all  ber  trees 
sufficient  for  the  burning:  This  God,  before  whom  the  whole  creation  is  as  nothing,  yea,  less  than 
nothing,  and  vanity.  To  which  of  all  the  heathen  Gods  then  will  ye  compare  me,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
"What  diall  I  be  likened  to  ?"  And  to  which  of  all  the  heathen  poets  shall  we  liken  or  compare  this  glo- 
rious orator,  the  sacred  describer  of  the  Godhead  ?  The  orators  of  all  nations  are  as  nothing  before  him, 
and  their  words  are  Vanity  and  emptiness.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  now  to  some  of  the  holy  writings, 
where  God  is  creating  the  world :  How  meanly  do  the  best  of  the  Gentiles  talk  and  trifle  upon  this  sub- 
ject, when  brought  into  comparison  with  Moses,  wbon^  Longinus  himself,  a  Gentile  critic,  cites  afi  a 
naater  of  the  sublime  style,  when  he  chose  to  use  it !  **  And  the  Lord  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light ;  Let  there  be  clouds  and  seas,  sun  and  stars,  plants  and  animals,  and  behold 
they  are :"  He  commanded,  and  they  appear  and  obey :  **  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens 
made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth :"  This  is  working  Hke  a  God,  with  infinite 
ease  and  omnipotence.  His  wonders  of  providence  for  the  terrour  and  rum  of  his  adversaries,  and 'for  the 
SQCoour  of  his  saints,  is  set  before  our  eyes  in  the  Scripture  with  equal  magnificence,  and  as  becomes 
trinity.  When  "  he  arises  out  of  bis  place,  the  earth  trembles,  the  foundations  of  the  hills  are  shakeir 
because  he  is  wroth :  There  goes  a  smoke  up  out  of  bis  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoureth, 
coals  are  kindled  by  it  He  bows  the  heavens,  and  comes  down,  and  dariiness  is  under  hiafeet  The 
mountams  melt  like  wax,  and  flow  down  at  his  presence."  If  Virgil,  Homer>  or  Pindar,  were  to  pre- 
pare an  equipage'  fbr  a  descending  god,  they^might  use  thunder  and  lightnings  too,  and  clouds  and  fire, 
to  form  a  chariot  and  horses  for  the  battle^  or  the  triumph ;  but  there  is  none  of  them  provides  him  a 
iight  of  cherubs  instead  of  horses,  or  seats  him  in  *' chairiots  of  salvation."  David  beholds  him  riding 
^nn  the  heaven  of  heavens,  by  his  name  Jah  :  He  was  mooptod  upon  a  cherub^  and  did  fly ;  he  ^ew  on 
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tlie  wings  of  the  ^  ind ;  and  H^bakkuk  sends  *'  the  pestilence  before  him.*'  Homer  keeps  a  mighCf 
stir  with  his  n^txnftftra  Zci»c,  and  Hesiod  with  his  Zivc  o^^Cff/AlrK;  Jupiter,  that  raises  up  the  doodsy 
and  that  makes  a  noise,  or  thunders  on  high.  But  a  divine  poet  makes  die  "  ckmda  but  the  dust  off 
Us  feet  ;**  and  when  the  Highest  gives  his  voice  m  the  heavens,  **  hail-ston^  and  ooals  of  fire  §oXkmJ* 
A  divine  poet  discovers  the  channeb  of  the  waters,  and  lays  open  the  ibuildations  of  natnre ;  "  at  thy 
rebuke,  O  Lord,  at  the  Mast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils."  When  the  Holy^One  alighted  upon  Mount 
Sfaiai,  "  his  glory  covered  the  heavens :  He  stood  and  measured  the  earth:  He  bd^ld  and  drove  awn- 
der  the  nations,  and  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered :  The  perpetual  hiHs  did  bow ;  his 
ways  are  everlasting.'*  Then  the  prophet  '*  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  afflictioo,  and  the  curtains 
of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble.*'  Hab.  GL  Nor  did  Ae  blessed  spirit  which  animated  thesa 
vriten»  forbid  them  the  um  of  visions,  dreams,  the  opening  of  scenes  dreadful  and  delightful,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  machines  upon  great  occasions :  the  divine  license  in  this  respect  is  admirable  and  8ni|>ris- 
mg,  and  the  images  are  often  too  bold  and  dangerous  for  an  unmspired  writer  to  imitate.  Mr.  Dennis 
kas  made  a  noble  essay  to  discover  how  much  superior  is  inspired  poesy  to  the  brightest  and  beet  de- 
scriptions of  a  mortal  pen.  Perhaps,  if  his  proposal  of  criticism  had  been  enoouiaged  and  pursued,  the 
nation  might  have  learnt  more  value  for  the  word  of'  God,  and  the  wits  of  the  age  might  have  been  se-> 
'  cored  from  the  danger  of  deism ;  while  they  must  have  been  forced  to  confess  at  least  the  divinity  of  all 
the  poetical  books  of  Scripture,  when  they  see  a  genius  running  through  them  more  than  human. 

Who  is  there  now  will  dare  to  assert,  that  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  fiith  will  not  indulge  or  eadore  a 
Mightfiil  dress  ?  Shall  the  French  poet  *  afiHght  us  by  saymg, 

De  la  fby  d'un  Chretien  les  myst^jnes  terribles 
D'omemens  ^gayez  ne  sont  point  susceptibles  ? 

But  the  French  critic  *,  in  his  reflections  upon  Eloquence,  tells  ns,  "  That  the  majesty  of  our  reli- 
gion, the  holiness  of  its  Taws,  the  purity  of  its  morals,  the  height  of  its  mysteries,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  every  snbiect  that  belongs  to  it,  reqnhres  a  grandeur,  a  nobleness,  a  nujesty,  and  elevatioo  of 
ityle,  suited  to  the  theme :  sparkling  images  and  magnificent  expressions  must  be  used,  and  are  best 
hormwed  from  Scripture :  let  the  preacher  that  aims  at  eloquence,  read  the  Prophets  incessantly,  for 
their  writings  are  an  abundant  source  of  all  the  riches  and  ornaments  of  speech."  And  in  my  qpiiiioii» 
this  is  &r  better  counsel  than  Horace  gives  us,  when  he  says, 

Vos  exemplaria  Grseca 

NoctiirD&  versate  manu,  versate  dtnmft. 

As,  in  the  conduct  of  my  studies  with  regard  to  divinity^  I  have  reason  to  repent  of  nothing  more  than 
timt  I  have  not  perused  the  Bible  with  more  frequency ;  so,  if  I  were  to  set  up  for  a  poet,  with  a  design 
to  exceed  all  the  modem  writers,  I  would  follow  the  advice  of  Kapin,  and  read  the  Prophets  m'ght  and  day, 
I  am  SI' re,  the  composures  of  the  following  book  would  have  been  filled  with  much  greater  sense,  and 
a^vpeared  with  much  more  agreeable  ornaments,  had  I  derived  a  larger  portion  from  the  Holy  Scripture?. 

Besides,  we  may  fetch  a  fiirther  answer  to  Monsieur  Boileau's  objection,  from  other  poets  of  his  own 
country.  What  a  noble  use  hare  Racme  and  Comeille  m^e  of  Christian  subjects,  in  some  oif  their  best 
tragedies !  What  a  variety  of  divine  scenes  are  displayed,  and  pious  passions  awakened,  in  those  poemS  ! 
The  martyrdom  of  Polyeucte,  how  doth  it  reign  over  our  love  and  pity,  and  at  the  same  time  animate  our 
leal  and  devotion !  May  1  here  be  permitted  the  liberty  to  return  my  thanks  bo  that  fair  and  mgenioiis 
hand  >  that  directed  me  to  such  entertainments  in  a  foreign  language,  which  I  bad  long  wished  for,  and 
sought  in  vain  in  our  own  ?  Yet  I  must  confess  that  the  Davideis,  and  the  two  Arthurs,  have  so  far  an- 
swered Boileau's  objection,  in  Fjiglish,  as  that  the  obstacles  of  attempting  Christian  poesy  are  broken  down, 
and  the  vain  pretence  of  its  being  impracticable  is  experimentally  confuted  *. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  Christian  mysteries  have  not  such  need  of  gay  trappings,  as  beautified,  or  rather 
composed,  the  Heathen  superstition.  But  this  still  makes  for  the  greater  ease  and  surer  success  tyf  the 
poet.    The  wonders  of  our  religion,  in  a  plain  narration  and  a  simple  dress,  have  a  native  grandeur,  a 

>  Boileau.  *  Rapin.  a  PhilomeU. 

*  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  in  his  admirable  pre£sce  to  his  last  poem,  entitled  Alfred,  has  more  copi- 
an$\y  refuted  all  Boileau*s  arguments  on  this  sutgect,  and  that  with  great  justice  and  elegance.  1723.-^ 
I  am  persuaded  that  many  persons  who  despise  the  poem  would  acknowledge  the  just  sentiments  of  that 
preface. 
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MigBoty,  and  a  beauty  in  them,  though  they  do  not  utterly  disdain  all  methods  of  ornament  The  bo6k^of 
the  RevelatioDS  seems  to  be  a  prophecy  in  the  form  of  an  opera,  or  a  dramatic  poem,  where  divine  ArK^         \ 
iiluatrates  the  subject  with  many  charming  glories ;  but  still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  naked      ^  ^ 

themes  of  Christiainty  have  something  brighter  and  bolder  in  them,  something  more  surprising  and 
celestial,  than  all  the  adventures  of  gods  and  heroes,  all  the  dnzzlmg  images  of  false  lustre  that  form  and 
garnish  a  Heathen  song :  here  the  very  argument  would  give  wonderful  aids  to  the  Muse,  and  the 
heavenly  theme  would  so  relieve  a  dull  hour,  and  a  languishing  genhis,  that  when  the  Muse  nods,  the 
tense  would  burn  and  sparkle  upon  the  reader,  and  keep  him  feelingly  awake. 

With  bow  much  less  toil  and  expense  might  a  Dryden,  an  Otway,  a  Congreve,  or  a  Dennis,  furnish  out 
n  Christian  poem,  than  a  modem  play  !  There  is  nothing  among  all  the  ancient  fables,  or  later  romances, 
that  have  two  such  extremes  united  in  them,  as  the  eternal  God  becoming  an  infant  of  days ;  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  palace  of  Heaven  laid  to  sleep  in  a  manger ;  the  holy  Jesus,  who  knew  no  sin,  bearing  the  sms 
of  moi  in  his  body  on  the  tree;  agoniesof  sorrow  loading  the  soul  of  him  who  was  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever ;  and  the  Sovereign  of  life  stretching  his  arms  on  a  cross,  bleeding  and  expiring.  The  Heaven 
and  the  Hell  in  our  divinity  are  infinitely  more  delightful  and  dreadful  than  the  childish  figments  of  a 
dog  with  three  heads,  the  buckets  of  the  Betfdes,  the  Furies  with  snaky  hairs,  or  all  the  flowery  storiek 
of  Elyshun.  And  if  we  survey  the  one  as  themes  divinely  true,  and  the  other  as  a  medley  of  fooleries  which 
ve  can  never  believe ;  the  advantage  for  touching  the  springs  of  passion  will  fall  infinitely  on  the  side 
of  the  Christian  poet ;  our  wonder  and  our  love,  our  pity,  delight,  and-  sorrow,  with  the  long  train  of 
hopes  and  fears,  must  needs  be  under  the  command  of  an  harmonious  pen,  whose  every  line  makes  a 
part  of  the  reader's  faith,  and  is  the  very  life  or  death  of  his  soul. 

If  the  trifling  and  incredible  tales,  that  furnish  out  a  tragedy,  are'so  armed  by  wit  and  fancy  as  to 
become  sovereign  of  the  rational  powers,  to  triumph  over  all  the  afTections,  ami  manage  our  smiles  and 
our  tears  at  pleasure ;  how  wondrous  a  conquest  might  be  obtained  over  a  wild  world,  and  reduce  it,  at 
least,  to  sobriety,  if  the  same  happy  talent  were  employed  in  dressing  the  scenes  of  religion  m  their  proper 
figures  of  nugesty,  sweetness,  and  terrour !  The  wonders  of  creating  power,  of  redeemmg  love,  and  re- 
newing grace,  ought  not  to  be  thus  impiously  neglected  by  those  whom  Heaven  has  endued  with  a  gift 
•o  proper  to  adorn  and  cultivate  them  ;  an  art  whose  sweet  insinuations  might  almost  convey  piety  m 
resisting  nature,  and  melt  the  hardest  souls  to  the  love  of  virtue.  The  affiiirs  of  this  life,  with  their  re- 
ference  to  a  life  to  come,  would  shine  bright  in  a  dramatic  description ;  nor  is  there  any  need  or  any 
reason  why  we  should  always  borrow  the  plan  or  history  from  the  ancient  Jews,  or  primitive  nuuiyrs ; 
though  several  of  these  would  f^imish  out  noble  materials  for  this  sort  of  poesy :  but  modem  scenes 
would  be  better  understood  by  most  readers,  and  the  application  would  be  much  more  easy.  The  an- 
guish of  inward  guilt;  the  secret  stings  and  racks  and  scourges  of  conscience ;  the  sweet  retiring  hours 
and  seraphjcal  joys  of  devotion ;  the  victory  of  a  resolved  soul  over  a  thousand  temptations ;  the  inimi- 
table k>ve  and  passion  of  a  dying  God;  the  awfiil  glories  of  the  last  tribiunl;  the  grand  decisive  sen- 
tence^ fronr  which  there  b  no  appeal ;  and  the  consequent  transports  or  horronrs  of  the  two  eternal 
worids;  these  thbigs  may  be  variously  disposed,  and  form  many  poems.  How  might  such  performances, 
under  a  divine  blessings  call  back  the  dying  piety  of  the  nation  to  life  and  beauty !  This  would  make  re- 
ligion appear  like  itself,  and  confound  the  blasphemies  of  a  profligate  world,  ignorant  of  pious  pleasures. 

But  we  have  reason  to  fear,  that  the  tuneful  men  of  our  day  have  not  raised  their  ambition  to  so  di- 
vine a  pitch ;  I  should  rejoice  to  see  more  of  this  celestial  fire  kindling  within  them ;  for  (lie  flashes  that 
hicak  out  in  some  present  and  past  writings  betray  an  infernal  source.  This  the  incomparable  Mr. 
Cowley,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  preface,  and  the  ingenious  sir  Richard  Blackmore,  in  the  beginning  of 
his,  have  so  pathetically  described  and  lamented,  that  I  rather  refer  the  reader  to  mourn  with  them, 
than  detain  and  tire  him  here.  These  gentiemen,  in  their  large  and  laboured  works  of  poesy,  have  given 
the  worid  happy  exampfes  of  what  they  wish  and  encourage  in  prose ;  the  one  in  a  rich  variety  of  thought 
and  fancy,  the  other  m  all  the  shining  colours  of  profuse  and  florid  diction. 

If  shorter  sonnets  were  composed  on  sublime  subjects,  such  as  the  Psahns  of  David,  and  the  holy  trans- 
ports interspersed  in  the  other  sacred  writrngs,  or  such  as  the  moral  odes  of  Horace,  and  the  ancient 
Lyrics;  1  persuade  myself  that  the  Christian  preacher  would  find  abundant  aid  firom  the  poet,  in  hit 
design  to  difiuse  virtue,  and  allure  souls  to  GOd.  If  the  heart  were  first  inflamed  from  Heaven,  and  the 
Muse  were  not  left  alone  to  form  the  de%'otion,  and  pursue  a  cold  scent,  but  only  called  in  as  an  assistant 
^  the  worship,  then  the  song  would  end  where  the  inspiration  ceases  ;  the  whole  composure  would  be  ' 
of  a  piece,  all  meridian  li^ht  and  meridian  fervour ;  and  the  same  pious  flame  would  be  propagated^  and 
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kept  glowing  in  the  heart  of  him  that  reads.  Some  of  the  shorter  odes  of  the  two  poets  now  mentioned, 
and  a  few  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Norris'a  Essays  in  verse,  are  convincing  instances  of  the  success  of  this  proposal. 
It  is  my  opinion  also,  that  the  free  and  unconfined  numbers  of  Pindar,  or  the  noble  measures  of  Mil- 
ton without  rhyme,  would  best  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  theme,  as  well  as  give  a  loose  to  the  devout 
soul,  nor  check  the  raptures  of  her  faith  and  loye.  Though,  in  my  feeble  attempts  of  this  kind,  I  have 
too  often  fettered  my  thoughts  in  the  narrow  metre  of  our  Psalm  translators;  I  have  contracted  and 
cramped  the  sense,  or  rendered  it  obscure  and  feeble,  by  the  too  speedy  and  regular  returns  of  rhyme. 

If  my  friends  expect  any  reason  of  the  following  composures,  and  of  the  first  or  second  publication,  I  • 
entreat  them  to  accept  of  this  account 

The  title  assures  them  that  poesy  is  not  the  business  of  my  life ;  and  if  I  seized  those  hours  of  leisure, 
wherein  my  soid  was  m  a  more  sprightly  frame,  to  entertain  them  or  myself  with  a  divine  or  moral  song,  I 
hope  I  shall  find  an  easy  pardoa 

^  Ip  the  First  Book  are  many  odes  which  were  written  to  assist  the  meditations  and  worship  of  vulgar 
Puristtans,  and  with  a  design  to  be  published  in  the  volume  of  U3rmns,  which  have  now  passed  a  second 
impression ;  but  upon  the  review,  I  found  some  expressions  that  were  not  suited  to  the  plamest  capacity, 
and  the  metaphors  are  too  bold  to  please  the  weaker  Christian:  therefore  I  have  allotted  them  a  place 
here. 

Among  the  songs  that  are  dedicated  to  Divine  Love,  I  think  I  may  be  bold  to  assert,  that  I  never  com- 
posed one  line  of  them  with  any  other  desfgn  than  what  they  are  applied  to  here;  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  secure  them  all  from  bemg  perverted  and  debased  to  wanton  passions,  by  several  lines  in  them  that 
can  never  be  applied  to  a  meaner  love.  Are  not  the  noblest  instances  of  the  grace  of  Christ  represented 
wider  the  figure  of  a  conjugal  state,  and  described  in  one  of  the  sweetest  odes,  and  the  softest  pastoral 
that  ever  was  written  ?  I  appeal  to  Solomon  s,  in  his  Song,  and  his  fether  David,  in  Psalm  xiv.  if  David 
^^ras  the  author :  and  I  am  well  assured,  that  1  have  never  indulged  an  equal  licence :  it  was  dangerous 
to  imitate  the  sacred  writers  too  nearly,  in  so  nice  an  afiair. 

The  Poems  sacred  to  Virtue,  &c.  were  formed  when  the  frame  and  humour  of  my  soul  was  just 
suited  to  the  subject  of  my  verse:  the  unageof  my  heart  »  painted  in  them;  and  if  they  meet  with  a 
.  leader  whose  soul  is  akin  to  mine,  perhaps  they  may  agreeably  entertaui  him.  The  dubess  of  the  fancy, 
and  coarseness  of  expression,  will  disappear ;  the  sameness  of  the  humour  will  create  a  pleasure,  and  in- 
seniiWy  overcome  and  conceal  the  defects  of  the  Muse.  Young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  whoee  genius  and 
education  have  given  them  a  relish  of  oratory  and  verse,  may  be  tempted  to  seek  satisfaction  among  the 
^anjperoos  diverskms  of  the  stage,  and  impure  sonnets,  if  there  be  no  provision  of  a  safer  kind  made  to 
please  them.  While  1  have  attempted  to  gratify  innocent  fancy  in  this  respect,  I  have  not  forgotten  to 
allure  the  heart  to  virtue,  and  to  raise  it  to  a  disdain  of  brutal  pleasures.  The  frequent  interposition  of  a 
devout  thought  may  awaken  the  mind  to  a  serious  sense  of  God,  religion,  and  eternity.  The  same 
duty  that  might  be  despised  in  a  sermon,  when  proposed  to  their  reason,  may  here,  perhaps,  seize  the 
lower  faculties  with  wirprise,  delight,  and  devotion  at  once ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  draw  the  superior 
powers  of  the  mind  to  piety.  Among  the  infinite  numbers  of  mankind,  there  is  not  more  diflerence  in 
their  outward  shape  and  features,  than  in  their  temper  and  inward  inclination.  Some  are  more  easily 
susceptive  of  religion  in  a  grave  discourse  and  sedate  reasoning  :  some  are  best  frighted  fiDm  sin  and  ruin 
by  terrour,  threatening,  and  amazement ;  their  fear  is  tlie  properest  passion  to  which  we  can  address  our- 
selves, and  begin  the  divme  work :  others  can  feel  no  motive  so  powerful  as  that  which  applies  itself  to 
.  their  ingenuity,  and  their  polished  imaginatwn.  Now  I  thought  it  lawful  to  take  hold  of  any  handle  of 
the  soul,  to  lead  it  away  betimes  from  vicious  pleasures;  and  if  I  could  but  make  up  a  composition  of 
virtue  and  delight,  suited  to  the  taste  of  well-bred  youth,  and  a  refined  education,  I  had  same  hope  to 
I  allure  and  raise  them  thereby  above  the  vile  temptations  of  degenerate  nature,  and  custom,  that  is  yet 
more  degeiierate.  When  I  have  felt  a  slight  mclination  to  satire  or  burlesque,  I  thought  it  proper  to  sup- 
press it  The  grinning  and  the  growling  Muse  are  not  hard  to  be  obtamed ;  but  I  would  disdain  theii' 
assistance,  where  a  manly  invitatk>n  to  virtue;  and  a  firiendly  smUe,  may  be  successfully  employed. 
Could  I  persuade  any  man  by  a  kinder  method,  I  should  never  think  it  proper  to  scold  or  laugh  at  him. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  morose  readers,  that  stand  ready  to  condemn  every  line  that  is  written  unoD 
the  theme  of  love ;  but  have  we  not  the  cares  and  the  felicities  of  that  sort  of  social  life  represented  to 
US  in  the  sacred  writmgs  ?     Some  expressions  are  there  used  with  a  design  to  give  a  mortifying  influence 

«  Solomon's  Song  was  much  more  in  use  among  preachers  and  writere  of  divinity  when  these  poems 
were  written,  than  it  is  now.     1736. 
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to  oor  softest  tfibedonf ;  othen  again  brighten  the  character  of  that  itatie,  and  anure  tirtuom  souls  to 
pursue  die  divine  advantage  of  it,  the  mutoal  aasistance  in  the  way  to  salvation.  Are  nbt  the  cxxviith 
and  cxxviiith  Psalms  hidited  on  this  very  subject  ?  Shall  it  be  lawful  for  the  press  and  the  pulpit  to  treat 
of  it  with  a  becoming  sdenmity  in  prose,  and  must  the  mention  of  the  same  thing  in  poesy  be  pronounced 
for  ever  unlawful  ?  b  it  utterly  unworthy  of  a  serious  charscter  to  write  on  this  argument,  because  if  has 
been  unhappily  polluted  by  some  scurrilous  pens }  Why  tnay  I  not  be  permitted  to  obviate  a  common  and 
a  growing  mischief,  while  a  thousand  vile  poems  of  the  aihofous  Idn J  swarm  abroad,  and  give  a  vicious 
taint  to  the  unwary  reader  ?  I  would  tell  the  world  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  recover  this  argument 
eat  of  the  hands  of  impure^^writers,  and  to  make  it  iqppear  that  virtue  and  love  are  not  such  strangers  as 
they  are  represented.  The  blinful  intimacy  of  souls  in  that  state  will  afibrd  sufficient  furniture  for  the 
gravest  entertainment  in  verse;  so  that  it  need  not  |^  everlasthigly  dressed  up  in  ridicule,  nor  assumed 
only  to  furnish  out  the  lewd  sonnets  of  the  times.  May  some  happier  genius  promote  the  same  service  that 
I  proposed,  and  by  superior  sense,  and  sweeter  sound,  render  what  I  have  written  contemptible  and  useless ! 
The  unitations  of  that  noblest  Latin  poet  of  modem  ages,  Casimire  Sarbiewski,  of  Poland,  would  need 
DO  excuse,  did  they  but  arise  to  the  beauty  of  the  original.  I  have  often  taken  the  freedom  to  add  ten  or 
twenty  lines,  or  to  leave  out  as  many,  that  I  might  suit  my  song  more  to  my  own  design,  or  because  I 
ttw  it  impossible  to  present  the  force,  the  fineness,  and  the  fire  of  his  expression  in  our  langruage.  There 
are  a  few  copies  wherein  I  have  borrowed  some  hurts  from  the  sanie  author,  without  the  mentioQ  of  hit 
name  in  the  title.  Methinks  I  can  allow  so  superior  a  genius  now  and  then  to  be  lavish  in  his  imagina* 
tun,  and  to  nidulge  some  excursions  beyond  the  limits  of  sedate  judgment :  the  riches  and  gfory  of  hit 
verae  make  atonement  in  abundance.  I  with  some  Englith  pen  would  import  more  of  his  treasures,  and 
Mess  our  nation. 

The  inscriptionB  to  particular  friends  are  warranted  and  defended  by  the  practice  of  almost  all  the 
Lyric  writers.  They  frequently  convey  the  rigid  rules  of  morality  to  the  mind  in  the  softer  method  of 
applause.  Sustained  by  their  example,  a  man  will  not  easily  be  overwhebned  by  the  heaviest  censoras  of 
(he  unthinking  and  unknowing;  especially  when  there  is  a  shadow  of  this  practice  in  the  divine  Psafanisty 
while  he  inscribes  to  Asaph  or  Jeduthun  his  songs,  that  were  made  for  the  harp,  or  (whuh  is  aU  one)  hit 
Lyric  odes,  though  they  are  addressed  to  God  himselt 

In  the  poems  of  heroic  measure,  I  have  attempted  in  rhyme  the  same  variety  of  cadence,  comma 
and  period,  whkh  Uank  verse  glories  in  as  its  peculiar  elegance  and  ornament  It  degrades  the  excel- 
lency of  the  best  veraification  when  the  lines  run  on  by  couplets,  twenty  together,  just  in  the  sama 
pace,  and  with  the  same  pauses.  It  spoils  the  noblest  pleasure  of  the  tound:  the  reader  is  tired  with  the 
tedkws  uniformity,  orcharmed  to  sleep  with  the  unmanly  softness  of  the  numbers,  and  the  perpetual 
dume  of  even  cadences. 

In  the  essays  without  rhyme,  I  have  not  set  up  Milton  for  a  perfect  pattern;  though  he  shall  be 
for  ever  honoured  as  our  deliverer  from  the  bondage.  His  works  contain  admirable  and  unequalled  in- 
stances of  bright  and  beautiful  diction,  as  well  as  majesty  and  sereneness  of  thought  There  are  several 
episodes  in  his  longer  works,  that  stand  in  supreme  dignity  without  a  rival;  yet  all  that  vast  reverence, 
with  which  I  read  his  Paradise  Lost,  cannot  persuade  me  to  be  charmed  with  every  page  of  it  The 
length  of  his  periods,  and  sometiines  of  his  parentheses,  runs  me  out  of  breath :  some  of  his  numbers 
seem  too  hdrsh  and  uneasy.  I  could  never  believe,  that  roughness  and  obscurity  added  any  thing  iothe 
true  grandeur  of  a  poem ;  nor  will  I  ever  affect  arehaisms,  exoticisms,  and  a  quaint  uncouthness  of  speech^ 
in  order  to  become  perfectly  Miltonian.  It  is  my  opiiuon,  that  blank  verse  may  be  written  with  all  due  ele- 
vation of  thought  in  a  modem  style,  without  borrowmg  any  thing  from  Chaucer's  Tales,  or  running  back 
90  for  as  the  days  of  Colin  the  Shepherd,  and  the  reign  of  the  Fahy  Queen.  The  oddness  of  an  antique 
sound  gives  but  a  folse  pleasure  to  the  ear,  and  abuses  the  trae  relish,  even  when  it  works  delight  There  ' 
were  some  suich  judges  of  poesy  among  the  old  Romans ;  and  Martial  iiigeniously  laughs  at  one  of  them, 
that  was  pleased  even  to  astonishment  with  obsolete  words  and  figures; 

Attonitusque  legis  terrai  frugiferai. 

So  the  ill-drawn  postures  and  distortions  of  shape  that  we'  meet  with  in  Chinese  pictures  charm  a  sickly 
foncy  by  their  very  awkwardness;  so  a  distempered  appetite  will  chew  coals  and  sand,  and  pronounce  it 
gnstAil. 

In  the  Pindarics,  I  hkve  generally  oonfbrmed  my  lines  to  the  shorter  size  of  the  ancients,  and  avoided 
to  imitate  the  exdeasive  lengths  to  which  some  modem  writers  have  stretched  their  sentences,  and  eape. 
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cuJly  the  ooneladiii;  v«tie.    In  these  the  ear  » the  traest  judge;  nor  wash  made  lo  be  enslaved  to  aiqp' 
precise  model  of  elder  or  later  times. 

After  all,  I  must  petition  my  reader  to  layaside  the  sour  and  suUen  air  of  critictsm*  and  to  assume  the 
iiiend.  L^  him  choose  such  copies  to  read  at  particular  hours,  when  the  temper  of  iiis  mind  is  suited  to 
the  song.  Let  him  come  with  a  desire  to  he  enteitained  and  pleased,  rather  than  to  woek  his  own.disgust 
and  aversion ;  which  will  not  be  hard  to  6nd.  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  there  are  no  £uilts,  nor  so 
Umd  as  to  espy  none :  though  I  hope  the  multitude  of  alterations  in  this  second  edition  are  not  withoi^ 
amendment  There  is  so  lai^  a  difference  between  this  and  the  fonner,  in  the  change  of  titles,  lines, 
and  wh6ie  poems,  as  well  as  in  the  various  transpositions,  that  it  would  be  useless  and  endless,  and  all 
oonfusion,  for  any  reader  to  compare  them  throughout  The  additions  also  make  up  half  the  book,  and 
some  of  these  have  need  of  as  numy  alteratioDS  as  the  fonner.  Many  a  line  needs  the  file  to  polish  the 
roughness  of  it,  and  many  a  thought  wants  richer  language  to  adorn  and  make  it  shine.  Wide  defects 
and  equal  superfluities  may  be  found,  especially  in  the  larger  pieces;  but  I  have  at  present  neither  incli- 
nation nor  leisure  to  correct,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  satisfactioos  I  take  in  giv- 
ing this  volume  to  the  world,  that  I  expect  to  be  for  ever  free  from  the  temptation  of  making  or  mending 
poems  agam*.  So  that  my  friends  may  be  peHectly  secure  against  this  impression^s  growing  waste  upoo 
their  hands,  and  useless,  as  the  former  has  done.  Let  minds  that  are  better  furnished  for  such  perform-p 
.  ances  pursue  these  studies,  if  they  are  convinced  that  poesy  can  be  made  serviceable  to  religion  and  vir^ 
tu^.  As  for  myself,  I  almost  blush  to  think  that  I  have  read  so  little,  and  written  so  much.  The  fol- 
lowing yean  of  my  life  shall  be  more  entirely  devoted  to  the  immediate  and  direct  labours  of  my  station, 
eoEoqyting  those  hours  that  may  be  employed  in  finishing  my  imitation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  Christian 
language,  which  I  have  now  promised  the  world  7. 

I  cannot  court  the  world  to  purchase  this  book  for  their  pleasure  or  entertainment,  by  tellmg  them  that 
any  one  copy  entirely  pleases  me.  The  best  of  them  sinks  below  the  idea  which  I  form  of  a  divine  or 
moral  ode.  He  that  deals  in  the  m3rBterie8  of  Heaven,  or  of  the  Muses,  should  be  a  genius  of  no  vulgar 
mould:  and  as  the  name  Vates  belongs  to  both;  so  the  furniture  of  both  is  comprised  in  that  line  oi 
Horace, 

— -  cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os 
Magna  sonaturuuL—- 

But  what  Juvenal  spake  in  his  age,  abides  true  in  ours :    A  complete  poet  or  a  prophet  is  such  a  one, 

—  Qualem  nequeo  monstrare,  et  sentio  tantiim. 

Perhaps  neither  of  these  characters  in  perfection  shall  ever  he  seen  on  earth,  tin  the  seventh  angel  has 
sounded  his  awful  trumpet;  till  the  victory  be  complete  over  the  beast  and  his  image,  when  the  natives  of 
Heaven  shall  join  in  concert  with  prophets  and  saints,  and  sing  to  their  golden  harps  "  salvation,  honour 
and  glory  to  him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever.'* 
May  14,  1709. 


*  Naturam  expelliis  furcA  licet,  usque  recurr^         Hor. 

Will  ihis  short  note  of  Horace  excuse  a  man  who  has  resisted  nature  many  years,  but  has  been  sometimes 
overcome?  1736.     Edition  the  7th. 


7  Intbeyearl719  these  were  finished  and  printed. 
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HOR^    LYRIGiE. 


IN  THREE  BOOKS. 


BOOK    I. 
SACRED  TO  DEVOTION  AND  PICTY. 


WORSHIPING  ffTTH  FEAR. 

Who  dares  attempt  th'  eternal  Name 

With  notes  of  mortal  soond? 
Baqgeraand  glaries  guard  the  theme. 

And  spread  despair  around. 

Destruction  waits  t'  obey  his  frown. 
And  Heaven  attends  his  smile ; 

A  wreath  of  lightning  arms  his  crown, 
But  love  adorns  it  stilL 

Celestial  King,  our  spirits  lie 

TVembling  beneath  thy  feet. 
And  wish,  and  cast  a  tot^ging  eye, 

To  reach  thy  lofty  seat 

When  shall  we  see  the  Great  Unknown, 

And  in  thy  presence  stand  ? 
Reveal  the  sptendours  of  thy  tfaxone, 

But  shield  us  with  thy  hand, 
in  Hiee  what  endless  wonders.meet ! 

What  various  g^ory  shines ! 
The  crossing  rays  too  fiercely  beat 

Upon  our  fiunting  minds. 
Angeb  are  lost  in  sweet  surprise 

If  thou  unveil  thy  grace  ^ 
And  humUe  awe  runs  through  the  skies, 

When  wrath  arrays  thy  &oe. 

When  mercy  joins  with  majesty 
Tb  qnead  their  beams  abroad. 

Not  all  their  fiurest  minds  on  hi^ 
Are  shadows  of  a  God. 

Ihy  worics  the  strougest  seraph  sings 

In  a  too  feeble  strain, 
And  labours  hard  on  all  his  strings. 

To  reach  thy  thoughts,  in  vaia 


Created  powers,  how  weak  they  be ! 

How  short  our  praises  fiiil ! 
So  much  akin  to  nothing  we. 

And  thou  th'  Eternal  AIL 


ASKING  LEAVE  TO  SING. 

Yrr,  mighty  God,  indulge  my  tongue. 

Nor  let  thy  thunders  roar, 
While  the  young  notes  and  venturous  song 

To  worlds  of  glory  soar. 

If  thou  my  daring  flight  forbid. 
The  Muse  folds-up  her  wings; 

Or  at  thy  woi^  her  sleuder  reed 
Attempts  almighty  thmgs.  ' 

Her  slender  reed,  inspired  by  thee,  • 

Bids  a  new  Eden  grow. 
With  bkxxning  life  on  every  tree. 

And  spreads  a  Heaven  bek>w. 

She  mocks  the  trumpet's  k)ud  alarms, 
Fill'd  with  thy  dreadfol  breath  ; 

And  calls  the  an^ielic  hosts  to  arms, 
To  give  the  nations  death. 

But  when  she  tastes  her  Savioui's  love. 

And  feels  the  rapture  strong. 
Scarce  the  divinest  harp  above 

Aims  at  a  sweeter  song. 


DIVINE  JUDGMENTS. 

Not  from  the  dust  my  sorrows  spring, 
Nor  drop  my  comforts  from  the  lower  ddtes: 
Let  all  the  baneful  planets  shed 
Then*  mingled  curses  on  ray  head. 
How  vain  their  cutks,  if  th*  Eternal  Kmg 
Look  through  the  douds  and  bless  me  y^k\ 
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Creatures  with  all  their  boasted  sway 

Are  but  his  slaves,  and  must  obey; 

They  wait  their  orders  from  above, 
And  execute  hb  word,  the  vengeance,  or  the  love. 

Tis  by  a  warrant  from  his  hand 

The  gentler  gales  ute  bound  to  sleep : 
The  north  wind  blusters,  and  assumes- command 

Over  the  desert  and  the  deep; 

Old  Boreas  with  his  freiezing  powers 
Turns  the  earth  iron,  and  makes  the  ocean  glass. 
Arrests  the  dancing  rivulets  as  they  pass. 

And  chains  them  moveless  to  their  shores; 
The  grazing  ox  lows  to  the  gelid  skies. 
Walks  o'er  the  maible  meads  with  witheiing  eyes. 
Walks  o'er  the  solid  hikes,  snufis  up  the  wind,  and  dies. 

Fly  to  the  pohir  world,  my  song, 
And  mourn  the  pilgrims  there  (a  wretched  throng !) 

Seiz'd  and  bcMmd  in  rigid  chams, 
A.truc^  of  statues  on  the  Russian  plains. 
And  life  stands  froeen  in  the  purple  veins. 

Atheist,  forbear ;  no  more  blaspheme : 
God  has  a  thousand  terrours  in  his  name, 

A  thousand  armies  at  command. 

Waiting  the  signal  of  his  hand. 
And  magazines  of  frost,  and  magazines  of  flame. 

Dress  thee  in  sted  to  meet  his  wrath; 

His  sharp  artillery  from  the  North .  [frame. 

Shall  pierce  thee  tu  the  soul,  and  shake  thy  mortal 

Sublime  on  Winter's  rugged  wings 
He  rides  in  arms  along  the  sky. 

And  scatters  fate  on  swains  and  kings; 
And  flocks  and  herds  and  tiations  die: 

While  impkws  lips,  profanely  bold, 
Grow  pale ;  and,  quivering  at  his  dreadful  cold. 
Give  their  own  blasphemies  the  lie. 

The  mischiefe  that  infisst  the  earth, 
When  the  hot  do^-star  fires  the  reahns  on  high. 

Drought  and  disease,  and  cruel  dearth. 
Are  but  the  fladiet  of  a  wrathful  eye 
From  the  incensed  Divinity. 
In  ram  our  parching  palates  thirst. 
For  vital  food  in  vain  we  cry, 

And  pant  for  vital  breath; 
The  verdant  fields  are  burnt  to  dust. 
The  Sun  has  drunk  the  channels  dry, 

And  all  the  air  is  death. 
Ye  scourges  of  our  Maker's  rod, 
'TIS  at  his  dread  command,  at  his  imperial  nod. 
You  deal  your  vtfkras  phigues  abroad. 
Hail,  whirHrtndi,  hurricanes,  and  fk)ods. 
That  all  the  leafy  standards  strip. 
And  bear  down  with  a  mighty  sweep 
The  riches  of  the  fields,  and  honours  of  the  woods ! 
Storms,  that  ravage  o'er  the  deep. 
And  bury  millions  in  the  waves; 
Earthquakes,  that  in  midnight  sleep 
Turn  cities  into  heaps,  and  make  our  bedii  our  graves ! 

While  you  dispense  your  mortal  harmti, 
Tis  the  Creator's  voice  that  sounds  your  loud  alarms, 
When  guilt  with  louder  cries  provokes  a  God  to  arms. 

0  for  a  message  from  above 
'  To  bear  my  spirits  up ! 

Some  pledge  of  my  Creator's  love 
To  calm  my  tenuurs  and  suppoitmy  hope! 

Let  waves  and  thunders  mix  and  roar. 
Be  thou  my  God,  and  the  whole  worid  is  mint: 

While  thou  art  Sovereign,  I'm  secure; 

1  shall  be  rich  tttl  thou  art  poor;   [Hell,  are  thine. 
For  all  I  fear,  and  all  I  wish.  Heaven,  Earth  and 


EARTH  AND  VEAFEH. 

Hast  tiiou  not  seen,  hnpatient  boy ! 
Hast  thou  not  read  the  solenm  truth. 
That  gray  experience  writes  for  giddy  youth 
On  every  mortal  joy  ? 
Pleasure  must  be  dash'd  with  pain : 
And  yet,  with  heedless  haste. 
The  thirsty  boy  repeats  the  taste. 
Nor  hearkens  to  despair,  but  tries  the  bowl  again. 
The  rills  of  pleasure  never  run  sincere, 
(Earth  has  no  unpolluted  spring) 
Prom  the  curs'd  soil  some  dangerous  taint  they  bear; 
So  roses  grow  on  thorns,  and  honey  wearsa  sting. 
In  vain  we  seek  a  Heaven  below  the  sky; 

The  worid  has  false,  but  flattering,  charms: 
bs  distant  joys  show  lug  in  our  erteem, 
But  lessen  still  as  they  draw  near  the  eye; 
In  our  embrace  the  visions  die, 
And  when  we  grasp  the  airy  forms 

We  lose  the  pleasing  dream. 
Earth,  with  her  scenes  of  gay  delight. 
Is  but  a  kindscape  rudely  drawn. 
With  glaring  colours,  and  false  light; 
*    Distance  commends  it  to  the  sight. 
For  fools  to  gaze  upon ; 
But  bring  the  nauseous  daubing  nigh, 
CoarK  and  confus'd  the  hideous  figures  lie. 
Dissolve  the  pleasure,  and  ofiend  the  eye. 
Lookup,  my  soul,  pant  tow'id  th'  eternal  hills; 

Those  Heavens  are  feirer  than  they  seem; 
There  pleasures  all  sincere  glide  on  m  cry^  riUs, 
There  not  a  dr^  of  guilt  defiles. 
Nor  grief  disturbs  the  stream. 
That  Canaan  knows  no  noanous  iiaaf;. 
No  cursed  soil,  no  tainted  spring. 
Nor  roses  giow  on  thorns,  nor  hooqr  weai*  a  Ainy. 


PELicrrr  above. 

No:  'tis  in  vam  to  seek  for  bliss; 

For  bliss  can  ne'er  be  found 
Till  we  arrive  where  Jesus  is. 

And  tread  on  heavenly  ground. 

There's  nothing  round  these  parated  skies, 

Or  round  this  dusty  clod; 
Nothing,  my  soul,  thafs  worth  thy  joy% 

Or  lovely  as  thy  God. 

'Tis  Heaven  on  Earth  to  taste  his  love^ 

To  feel  his  quickening  grace ; 
And  all  the  Heaven  I  hope  above 

Is  but  to  see  his  face. 

Why  move  my  years  in  slow  delay? 

O  God  of  ages!  why? 
Let  the  spheres  cleave,  and  mafk  my  way 

To  the  superior  sky. 

Dear  Sovereign,  break  these  vital  strings 

That  bind  me  tu  my  clay ; 
TJ[e  me,  Uriel,  on  thy  wings. 

And  stretch  and' soar  away. 
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GOUS  DOMINION  AND  DECREES. 


KiEP  silence,  all  created  things. 

And  wait  your  Maker's  nod : 
The  Muse  stands  tremUing  while  she  smgs 

The  hooDun  of  ber  Ood. 

UiSs,  Death,  and  Hell,  and  worlds  unknown 

Han^  on  his  firm  decree : 
He  sits  on  no  precarious  throne. 

Nor  borrows  leave  to  be. 

IV  Almighty  voice  bid  ancient  Night 

Her  endless  realms  resign, 
And  lo,  ten  thousand  globe»«f  light 

In  fields  of  azure  shine. 

Now  Wiadom  with  superior  sway 
Guides  the  vast  moving  frame, 

While  all  the  ranks  of  b&ag  pay 
Deep  reverence  to  his  name. 

He  spake ;  the  Sun  obedient  stood. 

And  held  the  filing  day : 
Old  Jordan  backward  drives  his  flood, 

Aikd  disa^^nints  the  sea« 

Lord  cf  the  armies  of  the  sky. 

He  marshals  all  the  star?; 
Red  comets  lift  their  banners  high^ 

And  wide  proclaim  his  wan. 

Chain'd  to  his  throne  a  volume  lies. 

With  all  the  fiites  of  men. 
With  ev'ry  angel's  form  and  size 

I^awn  by  th*  eternal  pen. 

His  proridence  unfolds  the  book. 
And  makes  his  counsels  shine : 

Esdi  opening  leaf,  and  every  stroke, 
Fulfils  some  deep  deagn.^ 

Here  he  escalts  neglected  worms 

To  sceptres  and  a  crown ; 
Anon  the  following  pslge  he  turns, 

And  treads  the  monarch  down. 

liot  Gabriel  asks  the  reason  why. 

Nor  God  the  reason  gives; 
Kdr  dares  the  fiivourite-angel  pry 

Between  the  folded  leaves. 

My  God,  I  never  long'd  to  see 

Bfy  fikte  with  curious  eyes, 
What  gloomy  lines  are  writ  for  me. 

Or  what  bright  scenes  shall  rise. 

b  thy  fiur  book  of  life  and  Grace 

May  I  but  find  my  name 
fieooided  in  some  humble  plaoe^ 

Beneath  my  Lord  the  Lamb! 


LYRIC  POEMS,  BOOK  I.  aS 

What  are  my  eyes,  but  aids  to  see 
The  glories  of  the  Deity 

'  Inscribed  with  beams  of  light 
On  flowers  and  stars  ?  Lord,  I  behold 
The  shining  azure,  green  and  gold ;  [sight 

But  when  I  try  to  read  thy  name,  a  dimness  veils  my 


SELF-CONSECRATION. 

It  grieves  me^  Lord,  it  grieves  me  sos^ 
That  I  have  liVd  to  thee  no  mor^ 

And  wasted  half  my  days ; 
My  inward  power  shim  bum  and  flame 
With  zeal  sod  passioti  for  thy  name  ;         [praise. 
Ivoold  not  ^eak,  bdt  for  my  God,  norinove,  but  to  his 


Mine  ears  are  raised  when  Virgil  nngs 
Sicilian  swains,  or  Trojan  kings. 

And  drink  the  music  in : 
Why  should  the  trumpet's  brazen  voice, 
Or  oaten  reed,  awake  my  joys,  P*gin  ? 

And  yet  my  heart  so  stupid  lie  when  sacred  hymns 

Change  me,  O  God  !  my  flesh  shall  be 

An  instrument  of  song  to  thee, 
And  thou  the  notes  inspire: 
,  My  tongue  shall  keep  the  heavenly  chime, 

My  cheerful  pulse  shall  beat  Uie  time, 
Aiid  sweet  \-ariety  of  sound  shall  in  thy  praise  conspire^ 

The  dearest  nerve  about  my  heart. 
Should  it  refuse  to  bear  a  part 
With  my  melodious  breath, 
I'd  tear  away  the  \ital -chord, 
A  bloody  victim  to  my  Lord,  [in  death. 

And  live  without  that  impknis  string,  or  show  my  zeal 


THE  CREATOR  AND  CREATURES. 

God  is  a  name  my  soul  adores, 
Th'  Ahnighty  Three,  th»  Eternal  One ; 
Nature  and  Grace,  with  all  their  powers. 
Confess  the  Infinite  Unknown. 

From  thy  Great  Self  thy  being  springs; 
Thou  art  thine  own  original. 
Made  up  of  uncreated  things. 
And  Self-suificience  bears  them  all. 

Thy  voice  produc'd  the  seas  and  spheres. 
Bid  the  waves  roar,  and  planets  shine; 
But  nothing  like  thy  Self  appears. 
Through  all  these  spacious  wurks4>f  thine. 

Still  restless  Nature  dies  and  grows ; 
From  change  to  change  the  creatures  run: 
Thy  being  no  succession  knows. 
And  all  thy  vast  designs  are  one : 

A  glance  of  thine  runs  through  the  globes. 
Rules  the  bright  worids,  and  moves  their  frame  ; 
Broad  sheets  of  light  compose  thy  robes ; 
Thy  guards  are  form'd  of  living  flame. 

Thrones  and  domimons  round  thee  foil. 
And  worship  in  submissive  forms ; 
Thy  presence  shakes  this  lower  ball. 
This  little  dwdling-phice  of  worms. 

How  shall  affirigbted  mortals  dare 
To  smgthy  glory  or  thy  grace. 
Beneath  thy  feet  we  lie  so  for. 
And  see  but  shadows  of  thy  foce  ^ 

Who  can  behold  the  Uazmg  light  ? 
Who  can  approach  consuming  flame  ? 
None  but  thy  wisdom  knows  thy  might ; 
None  but  thy  word  can  speak  thy  naait. 
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WATTS'S  POEMS. 


THE  NATJrjJY  OF  CHRIST. 


'*  Shbphbbds,  r^oice,  lift  ap  your  eyes, 

And  send  your  fears  away ; 
News  from  the  region  of  the  skies, 

Salvation's  bom  to-day. 

"  Jesus,  the  God  whom  angels  fear. 

Comes  down  to  dwell  with  you ; 
To-day  he  makes  his  entrance  here. 

But  not  as  monarchs  do. 
"  No  gold,  nor  purple  swaddling-bands, 

Nor  ro3ral  shining  things ; 
A  manger  for  his  cradle  stands. 

And  holds  the  King  of  kings. 

**  Go,  shepherds,  whfere  the  infant  lies, 
And  see  his  humble  throne ; 

With  tears  of  joy  in  all  your  eyes, 
Go,  shepherds,  kiss  the  Son." 

Thus  Gabriel  sang :  and  straight  around 
The  heavenly  armies  throng  ; 

They  tune  their  harps  to  kifty  sound. 
And  thus  conclude  the  song : 

**  Glory  to  God  that  reigns  above, 
Le'  peace  surround  the  Earth ; 

Mortals  shall  know  their  Maker's  bve, 
At  their  Redeemer's  birth." 

Ix>rd !  and  shall  angels  have  their  songs^ 

And  men  no  tunes  to  raise  ? 
O  may  we  lose  these  useless  tongues 

When  they  forget  to  praise  1 

Glory  to  God  that  reigns  above. 

That  pitied  us  forlorn  ! 
We  join  to  sing  our  Maker's  love. 

For  there's  a  Saviour  bom. 


GOD  GLORIOUS,  AND  SINNERS  SAFED. 

Father,  how  wide  thy  glory  shines ! 

How  high  thy  wonders  rise ! 
Known  through  the  Earth  by  thousand  signs. 

By  thousand  thivmgh  the  skies. 

Those  mighty  orbs  proclaim  thy  power, 

Their  modons  speak  thy  skill  y 
And  on  the  wings  of  every  hour 

We  read  thy  patience  stilL 

Part  of  thy  name  divinely  stands 

On  all  thy  creatures  writ ; 
They  show  the  labour  of  thine  hands, 

Ot  impress  of  thy  feet 
But  when  we  view  thy  strange  design 

To  save  rebellkms  worms. 
Where  vengeance  and  compassiou  join 

In  their  divinest  forms ; 
Our  thoughts  are  bst'in  revereod  awe : 

We  kive  and  we  adore ; 
The  first  archangel  never  saw 

So  much  of  God  before. 

Here  the  whole  Deity  is  known  ; 

Nor  dares  a  creature  guess 
Which  of  the  glories  brightest  shone, 

^e  justice  or  the  grace. 


When  sinners  broke  the  Father's  law^ 

The  dying  Son  atones : 
Oh,  the  dear  mysteries  of  his'cross ! 

The  triumph  of  his  groans ! 

Now  the  full  glories  of  the  Lamb 
Adorn  the  heavenly  plains ; 

Sweet  cherabs  leam  Immanuel's  name^ 
And  try  their  choicest  strains. 

O  may  I  bear  some  humble  part 

In  that  inunortal  sung ! 
Wonder  and  joys  shall  tune  my  heart* 

And  love  command  my  tongue. 


THE  HUMBLE  INQUIRY. 

A  French  Sonnet  imitated.     1 695. 

Grand  Dmt^tesJvgemmSf  Qfc 

Grace  rules  below,  and  sits  enthron'd  above, 

How  few  the  sparks  of  wrath !  how  stow  they  mofe^ 

And  drop  and  die  in  boundless  seas  of  kive ! 

But  me,  vile  wretch !  should  pitying  Love  embmoe 
Deep  in  its  ocean.  Hell  itself  would  blaze. 
And  flash,  and  bum  me  through  the  bouiidless  t 

Yea,  Lord,  my  guilt,  to  such  a  vastness  grown. 
Seems  to  confine  thy  choice  to  wrath  alone. 
And  calls  thy  power  to  vindicate  thy  throne. 

Thine  honour  bids,  "  avenge  thine  ii^ur'd  i 
Thy  slighted  foves  a  dreadftil  gkxy  claim. 
While  my  moist  tears  might  but  incense  thy  i 

Should  Hea\*cn  grow  Mack,  almighty  thunder  roar. 
And  vengeance  blast  me,  I  could  plead  no  more. 
But  own  thy  juitiqe  dying,  and  adore. 

Yet  can  those  bolts  of  Death,  that  cleave  the  flood 
To  reach  a  rebel,  pierce  thb  sacred  shroud, 
Ting'd  in  the  vital  stream  of  my  Redeemer's  blood  f 


THE  PENITENT  PARDONED. 

Hekce  from  my  soul,  my  Sins,  depart ! 
Your  fatal  friendship  now  I  see  : 
Long  have  you  dwelt  too  near  my  heart  | 
Hence,  to  eternal  distance  flee ! 

Ye  gave  my  dying  Lord  his  wound  j 
Yet  I  caress'd  ywur  viperous  brood. 
And  in  my  heart-strings  lapp'd  you  round. 
You,  the  vile  murderers  of  my  God. 

Black  heavy  thoughts,  like  moontaiiis,  roll 
O'er  my  poor  breast,  with  boding  fears. 
And,  cmsbing  hard  my  tortur'd  soul. 
Wring  through  my  eyes  the  briny  tears. 

Forgive  my  treasons,  Prince  of  Grace ! 
The  bloody  Jews  were  traitors  too ; 
Yet  thou  hast  pray'd  for  that  curs'd  rac^ 
**  Father,  tliey  know  not  what  they  da>* 

Great  Advocate,  look  down  and  see 
A  wretch,  whose  smaiting  sorrows  bleed; 
O  plea4  the  same  excuse  for  me ! 
For,  Lordj  I  knew  not  what  I  did 
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PeaMse,  my  complaiBtfrl  Let  eeeiy  groan 
Be  sdll,  and  silence  wait  his  love ; 
Compeasioos  dwell  amidst  his  throne, 
And  through  his  inmoot  bowels  mo?e. 

Ixs  finim  the  everiastiqg  skies, 
Gently,  as  moming-dews  distil. 
The  dove  immortal  downward  flies, 
With  peaceful  olive  in  his  bilL 

Ik»w  sweet  the  voice  of  pardon  sounds ! 
Sweet  the  relief  to  deep  distress : 
I  feel  the  balm  that  heals  my  wounds, 
And  all  my  powers  adore  the  grace. 


A   RTMH  OP  PEAISl 

FOR  THREE  GREAT  SALFATIONS. 


1.  From  the  Spanish  Invasion,  1588. 
SL  From  the  Gun-powder  Plot,  Nov.  5. 
S.  From  Popery  and  Slavery  by  K.  William  of  Glo- 
rious Memory,  who  landed  Nov.  5.  1688. 

Composed  Nov.  5, 1695. 

iMTDim  God,  thy  counsels  stand 
like  mountains  of  eternal  brass. 
Pillars  to  prop  our  sinkmg  land. 
Or  guardian  rodiLS  to  break  the  seas. 

From  pole  to  «>Ie  thy  name  is  known. 
Thee  a  whole  Heaven  of  angels  praise ; 
Our  labouring  tongues  would  reach  thy  throne 
With  the  loud  triumphs  of  thy  grace. 

•  Part  of  thy  church,  by  thy  command, 
Sbmds  raised  upon  the  British  isles ; 
"  There,"  said  the  Lord,  **  to  ages  stand. 
Firm  as  the  everlasting  hills." 

In  vain  the  Spanish  ocean  roar*d ; 
Its  billows  swelled  against  our  shore. 
Its  faiUows  sunk  beneath  thy  word, 
With  all  the  floating  war  they  bore. 

'*  Gome,"  said  the  sons  of  bloody  Rome, 

'*  Let  us  provide  new  arms  from  Hell :" 

And  down  they  digg'd  through  Earth's  dark  womb. 

And  ransack'd  all  the  burning  celL 

Old  Satan  lent  them  fiery  stores, 
Infernal  coal,  and  sulphurous  flame. 
And  all  that  bums,  and  all  that  roar^ 
Outrageous  fires  of  dieadfiil  name. 

Beneath  the  senate  and  the  throne 
Ei^^ines^  hellish  thunder  lay ; 
There  the  dark  seeds  of  fire  ^rere  sowiv 
*To  qpring  a  bright  but  dismal  day. 

Thy  Love  befadd  the  black  design. 
Thy  Love,  that  guards  our  island  round ; 
Strange !  how  it  quench'd  the  fiery  mine^ 
And  crush'd  the  tempest  under  ground. 

TBI  SBCbHP  PART. 

Assume,  my  tongue,  a  nobler  ^nun, 
fing  the  new  wonders  of  the  Lord ; 
The  foes  revive  their  powers  agaiiv 
Again  they  die  beneath  hisiwpcdr 


LYRIC  POEMS,  BOOK  I. 

Dark  as  our  thoughts  our  minutes  roll, 
While  tyranny  possessed  the  throne. 
And  mwrderers  of  ai|  Irish  soul 
Ran,  threatening  death,  through  every  town^ 

The  Romish  priest  and  British  prince 
JoinM  their  best  force,  and  blackest  charms. 
And  the  fierce  troops  of  neighbouring  France 
Ofiier'd  the  service  of  Iheir  arms. 

"  Tis  done,"  they  cried,  and  laugh'd  akNid  : 
The  courts  of  darkness  rang  with  joy, 
Th'  old  Seipent  hiss'd,  and  Hell  grew  prow^ 
While  Zion  moum'd  her  ruin  nigh. 

But  k),  the  great  deliverer  sails. 
Commissioned  from  Jeliovah's  hand. 
And  smiling  seas,  and  wishing  gales, 
Convey  him  to  Uie  longing  land. 

The  happy  day  >,  and  happy  year. 
Both  in  our  new  salvation  meet : 
The  day  *  that  quench'd  the  burning  snare. 
The  year  that  burnt  th'  invadiog  fleet 

Now  did  thine  arm,  O  G!od  of  Hosts, 
Now  did  thine  arm  shine  dazzling  bright: 
The  sons  of  might  their  hands  had  fost. 
And  men  of  bkod  forgot  to  fight 

Brigades  of  augels  Im'd  the  way. 
And  guai:ded  William  to  his  throne : 
There,  ye  celestial  warriors,  stay. 
And  make  his  palace  like  your  own. 

Then,  mighty  God,  the  Earth  shall  know 
And  learn  the  worship  of  the  sky  : 
Angeb  and  Britons  join  beknr. 
To  raise  their  Halleliiyahs  high. 

All  Halleliyah,  heavenly  Kbg ! 
While  distant  lands  thy  victory  sing, 
And  tongues  their  uUnost  powers  employ. 
The  world's  bright  roof  repeats  the  joy. 


t5 


THE  INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 

Far  in  the  Heavens  my  God  retires. 
My  God,  the  marii  of  my  desires. 

And  hides  his  kyvely  fece; 
When  he  descends  withhi  my  view. 
He  charms  my  reason  to  pursue. 
But  leaves  it  tir^d  and  fainting  m  th'  unequal  chas^ 

Or  if  I  reach  unusual  height 

Till  near  his  presence  brought, 
There  floods  of  gkny  check  my  flight,  - 
Cramp  the  bold  pinions  of  my  wit. 

And  all  untune  my  thought} 
Plung'd  in  a  sea  of  light  I  roll, 
Where  wisdom,  justk»,  mercy,  shines ; 
Infinite  rays  in  crossmg  ^ines  [souL 

Beat  thk:k  oonftisk>n  on  my  sight,  and  overwhelm  my 

Come  to  my  aid,  ye  fidkm-minds. 

And  help  me  reach  the  throne } 
(What  single  strength  in  vain  designs, 

United  fovce  hath  done  I 


A  Not.  5,  1688. 


•Kor.  5,15881^ 
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Thm  wcrtrns  may  jom,  and  grasp  the  poles. 

Thus  atoms  fill  the  sea) 
But  the  whole  race  of  creature-souls. 
Stretched  to  their  last  extent  of  thought,  phmge 
are  lost  m  thee. 

Great  God !  behold,  my  rea^n  lies 
Adoring ;  yet  my  love  would  rise 

On  pinions  not  her  own : 
Faith  shall  direct  her  humble  flight, 
Throi^h  all  the  trusUen  seas  of  light, 
To  thee,  th*  Eternal  Fair,  the  Infinite  Unknown^ 


DEATH  AND  BTERNgY. 

Mr  thoughts,  that  oilen  mount  the  skies. 

Go,  search  the  world  benfath. 
Where  Nature  in  all  ruin  lies. 

And  owns  her  sovereign.  Death. 

The  tyrant,  how  he  triumphs  here ! 

His  trophies  spread  around ! 
And  heaps  of  dust  and  boneS  appear 

Through  all  the  hollow  ground. 

These  skulls,  what  ghastly  figures  now ! 

How  loathflome  to  the  eyes ! 
These  are  the  heads  we  lately  knew 

So  beauteous  and  so  wise. 

But  where  the  souls,  those  deathless  thmgs. 

That  left  this  dying  clay  ? 
My  thoughts,  now  stretch  out  all  your  wii^s. 

And  trace  Eternity. 

O  that  un&thomable  sea  * 

Those  deeps  without  a  shore  f 
Where  livhtf  waters  gentJy  play. 

Or  fieiy  lulowg  roar. 

Thus  must  we  leave  the  banks  of  life. 

And  try  this  doubtful  sea; 
Vain  are  omr  groans,  and  dying  strife^ 

To  gain  a  moment's  stay. 
There  we  shall  swim  in  heavenly  bliss, 

Or  ftnk  in  flaming  waves, 
While  the  pale  carcass  thoughtless  lies 

Among  the  silent  graves. 
Some  hearty  friend  shaU  drop  his  tear 

On  our  diy  bones,  and  say, 
**  These  once  were  strong,  as  mine  appear. 

And  mine  must  be  as  th^." 
Thus  shall  our  mouldering  members  teach 

What  now  our  senses  learn ; 
For  dust  and  ashes  loudest  preach 

Man's  infinite  concern. 


A  SlOffr  OF  HEArBNTN  SICKNESS. 

Oft  have  I  sat  m  secret  sighs. 
To  feel  my  flesh  decay, 

Th«i  groarfd  afcMid  with  fHghted  eyes. 
To  view  the  tottering  clay. 

But  I  forbid  my  sorrows  now. 

Nor  dares  the  flesh  complain ; 
Diseases  bring  their  profit  too: 

The  joy  o'eroomes  the  pain. 


My  cheerful  *Soal  now  all  tlie  day 
Sits  waiting  here  and  sings; 

Looks  through  the  nunsof  her  day, 
and        And  practises  her  wings. 

Faith  ahnost  chai^ges  into  sight. 
While  firom  afar  she  spies 

Her  fair  inheritance,  m  light 
Above  created  skies. 

Had  but  the  prison  walls  been  strong. 

And  firm  without  a  flaw, 
In  darkness  she  had  dwelt  too  long. 

And  less  of  glory  saw. 
But  now  the  everhoting  hilb 

Through  every  .chiDk  appear, 
And  something  of  the  joy  she  fidels 

While  she's  a  prisoner  here. 

The  shines  of  Heaven  rush  sweetly  in 

At  all  the  gaping  flaws  : 
Visions  of  endless  Miss  are  seen. 

And  native  air  she  draws. 
O  may  these  walls  sUnd  tottering  still. 

The  breaches  never  close. 
If  I  must  here  in  darkness  dwell. 

And  all  this  glory  \o&q  \ 

Or  rather  let  this  flesh  decay, 

ITie  ruins  wider  grow. 
Till,  glad  to  see  th'  enlai^ged  way, 

I  stretch'd  my  pmions  throi^ 


THE  UNIFERSAL  HALLELUJAH. 

PSAIM   CXLVIII.    PARAniRASEn. 

Praisb  ye  the  Lord  with  joyful  tongue^ 

Ye  powers  that  guard  his  throne; 
Jesus  the  Man  shall  lead  the  song. 

The  God  inspire  the  tune. 
Gabriel,  and  all  th'  immortal  choir 

That  fill  the  realms  above. 
Sing;  forheform'dyonofhlBfire^ 

And  feeds  you  with  his  bve. 

Shine  to  his  praise,  ye  crystal  skies. 

The  floor  of  his  abode, 
Or  veil  your  little  twinklmg  eyes 

Before  a  brighter  God 
Thou  restless  globe  of  golden  light. 

Whose  beams  create  our  days, 
Join  with  the  silver  queen  of  night. 

To  own  your  borroilr'd  rays. 
Blush,  and  refund  the  honours  paid 

To  your  inferior  names : 
Tell  the  blind  wori^  your  Orbs  are  fed 

By  his  overflowing  flames. 
Winds,  ye  shall  bear  his  name  ak>ud 

Through  the  ethereal  blue ; 
For,  when  his  chariot  is  a  cloud. 

He  makes  his  wheel3  of  you. 
Thunder  and  hail,  and  fires  and  storn*^ 

The  troops  of  his  command, 
Appear  in  all  your  dreadfiil  fbiin^ 
I     And  speak  his  awfta  hand. 
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Shoot  to  the  Lord,  ye  soiging  tew, 

In  your  etenMl  rotLr; 
Let  wvfe  to  wave  resoaod  his  pnia^ 

And  shore  reply  to  shore: 
Whik  moBfltierB,  spoitiiv  en  the  flood. 

In  tcaly  silver  shine, 
^leak  terribly  their  Maker-God, 

And  lash  the  fcamiog  brine. 

Bat  gentler  things  shall  tune  bit  name 

1V>  softer  notes  than  these, 
Young  Zep^yn  breathing  o'er  the  stream, 

Or  whispering  through  the  trees. 
Wave  your  tall  heads,  ye  lofty  pines. 

To  him  that  bid  you  grow : 
Sweet  clusters,  bend  the  fhiitfu]  vines 

On  every  thankful  bough. 
Let  the  shrill  birds  his  honour  ruse, 

Aad  dimb  the  morning-sky : 
Wlule  grovelling  beasts  attenpt  his  praise 

In  hoarser  harmony. 
Thu  whOethe  mesner  creatures  sing, 

Ye  mortsb,  take  the  sound. 
Echo  the  gferies  of  your  King 

Through  aU  the  nations  round. 
Th*  etemalname  must  fly  abroad 

FMn  Britain  to  Japan; 
ind  the  whole  race  shall  bov  t»  God, 

That  owns  the  Mi 
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Hence,  ye  profltne !  t  hate  yiwr  ways, 

I  walk  with  pious  suuls; 
There's  a  wide  difl^rence  in  our  race. 
And  distant  art  oar  goals* 


«T 


THE  ATHEISTS  MISTAKE. 

Latoh,  ye  profims!,  and  swdl  and  burst 

With  bold  impiety : 
Yet  shall  ye  live  for  ever  curst. 

And  seek  invabitodie. 
The  gasp  of  your  expiring  breath 

Coittigns  your  souls  to  chains. 
By  the  but  agonies  of  death 

Sent  down  to  fiercer  paint. 

yettand  upon  a  dreadful  steep, 

And  aU  beneath  is  Hell: 
Yourweighty  guilt  wifl  sink  you  deep. 

Where  the  old  Serpent  fen. 

When  iron  slumbers  bhwl  your  flesh, 

With  strai^^  surprise  you'll  find 
Imnurtal  vigoor  spring  ^resh. 

And  tortures  wake  the  mind. 
Then  you'U  confess,  the  friglitful  namet 

Of  plagues  you  soom'd  before, 
Ko  more  shall  look  Uke  idle  dreamt. 

Like  foolish  tales  no  mure. 
Tlien  shall  yt  curse  that  fetal  day, 

(With  flames  upon  your  tongues) 
When  you  exchai^d  your  souls  away 

For  vanity  and  songs. 
B^mld,  the  samts  rejoice  to  die, 

Pkv  Heaven  shines  round  tfaekhehdi; 
And  angel-guards,  prepar»d  to  fly. 

Attend  their  feinting  bedi. 

Their  knging  spirits  paft,  and  rise 

To  their  cdertial  seat ; 
Abofe  these  niinableskies 

They  make  their  last  ratiaat 


THE  LAJVOIFEN  Al  SINAL 

Arm  thee  wKh  thunder,  heavenly  Mus^ 

And  keep  th'  expecting  world  in  awe  j 

Oft  iMst  thou  sung  in  gentler  mood 

The  melting  mercies  of  thy  God ; 

Itow  give  thy  fiercest  fires  a  loose. 
And  sound  his  dreadful  law : 

To  Israel  first  the  words  were  spoke^ 

To  Israel  freed  firum  Egypt's  yoke. 
Inhuman  bondage !  The  hard  galling  ktad 

Over-pressM  their  feeble  soubi. 

Bent  their  knees  to  senseless  bulls, 
And  broke  their  ties  to  God. 

Now  had  they  paasM  th'  Arabian  bay. 

And  nHDcVd  between  the  c}ea\-ing  sea ;         [way. 
The  rWng  waves  stood  guardians  of  their  woo^nMH 

Bat  fell  with  niost  impetuous  force 
On  the  pursuing  swarms, 

And  bnry'd  Egypt  aU  in  arms. 
Blending  in  watery  death  the  rider  and  the  horse  : 
O'er  strug^ing  Pharaoh  roIlM  the  mighty  tide^ 
And  8av»d  the  labours  of  a  pyramid. 

Apis  and  Ore  in  vain  he  cries, 

And  aU  his  homed  gods  beside;      ^ 

He  swalkiws  fete  with  swimming  eyes^ 

And  curs»d  the  Hebrews  as  be  died. 

Ah  1  foolish  Israel,  to  comply 

With  Memphian  idolatry  !     ' 

And  bow  to  brutes  (a  stupid  slave). 

To  idols  hnpotent  to  save ! 
BehiJd  thy  God,  the  sovereign  of  the  sky. 

Has  wrought  salvation  in  the  deep, 

Hm  bound  thy  foes  in  iron  sleep. 
And  raised  thine  honours  high : 

His  grace  forgives  thy  foUies  past. 

Behold,  he  comes  in  nujesty. 

And  Sinai's  top  proclaUns  his  law : 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  m  haste ; 

But  keep  an  awful  distance  still : 

Let  Moses  round  the  sacred  hill 
The  circling  limitrf'draw. 
Hark !  the  shrill  echoes  of  the  trumpet  roar. 

And  call  the  trembling  armies  near: 

Skiw  and  nnwUling  they  appear ; 

Rails  kc^  them  from  the  mount  before, 
Now  from  the  rails  their  fear : 
»Twas  the  tame  herald,  and  the  trump  the  same 

Which  riiall  be  blown  by  high  ccnnmand. 

Shall  bid  the  wheels  of  Nature  stand. 

And  Heaven's  eternal  will  proclaim. 
That  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Thus  while  the  labouring  angcKswell'd  the  soun^, 

And  rent  the  skies,  and  shook  the  ground. 
Uprose  th'  Ahnighty ;  round  his  sapphireseat 

Adoring  thrones  in  order  fell; 

The  lesser  powers  at  distance  dwell. 
And  cast  their  glories  down  successive  at  his  feet : 

Gabriel  the  Great  prepares  liis  way, 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,  eternal  doors  !'*  be  cnes; 

Th'  eternal  doocs  his  word  obey. 

Open,  and  shoot  celestial  day 
Upon  the  lower  skies. 
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Heaven's  mighty  pitlan  bow><l  their  head, 
A«  thtnr  Creator  bid, 
And  down  Jehovah  rode  from  the  superior  sphere, 
A  thousand  guards  before,  and  myriads  in  the  rear. 

His  chariot  was  a  pitchy  cloud. 

The  wheels  beset  with  burning  gems  ; 

The  wind^  in  harness  with  the  flames 
Flew  o^er  th*  ethereal  road ; 

Down  through  his  magazines  he  passed 

Of  hail,  and  ice,  and  fleecy  snow; 

Swift  roU'd  the  triumph,  and  as  fast 
Did  hail,  and  ice,  in  melted  rivers  flow. 

The  day  was  mingled  with  the  night. 

His  feet  on  solid  darkness  trod. 

His  radiant  eyes  proclaimed  the  God, 
And  scattered  dreadful  light ; 
HebreathM,  and  sulphur  ran,  a  fiery  stream : 
He  spoke,  and  (though  with  unknown  speed  he  came) 
Chid  the  slow  tempest,  and  the  lagging  flame. 

Sinai  received  his  glorious  flight ; 
With  axle  red,  and  glowing  wheel. 
Did  the  winged  chariot  light. 
And  rising  smoke  obscur'd  the  burning  hilL 
Lo,  it  mounts  in  curling  waves; 
Lo,  the  gloomy  pride  out-braves 
Tne  stately  pyramids  of  fire : 
The  p3nrBmid8  to  Heaven  aspire,  [higher. 

And  mix  with  stars,  but  see  their  gloomy  oAspring 
So  have  you  seen  ungrateful  i^'y  grow 
Round  the  tall  oak  that  six-score  years  has  stood. 

And  proudly  shoot  a  leaf  or  two 
Above  its  kind  supporter's  upmost  bough, 
And  gloky  there  to  stand  the  loftiest  of  the  wood. 

Forbear,  young  Muse,  forbear; 
'  The  flowery  things  that  poets  say. 
The  little  arts  of  simile 

Are  vain  and  useless  here ; 
Nor  shall  the  burning  hills  of  old 

With  Sinai  be  compared. 
Nor  all  that  lying  Greece  has  told, 

Or  learned  Rome  has  heard ; 
Etna  shall  be  nam'd  no  more, 
Etna  the  torch  of  Sicily ; 
Not  half  so  high 
Her  lightnings  fly, 
"  Not  half  so  loud  her  thiuid^^rs  roar 
Gross  the  Sicanian  sea,  to  fright  th*  Italian  shore. 
Behold  the  sacred  hil) :  its  trembling  spure 

Quakes  at  the  terrours  of  the  flre 
■    While  all  below  its  verdant  feet 
Stagger  and  reel  under  th*  Almighty  weight : 
Preis*d  with  a  greater  than  feign'd  Atlas'  load, 
Deep  groan'd  the  mount ;  it  never  bore 
Infinity  before. 
It  bow*d,  and  shook  beneath  the  burthen  of  a  God. 

Fresh  horrours  seize  tlie  camp ;  despair. 
And  djring  groans,  torment  the  air. 
And  shrieks,  and  swoons,  and  deaths  were  there : 
The  beilowiDg  thunder,  and  the  lightnmg's  blaze 
Spread  through  the  host  a  wild  amaze ; 
.  Darimess  on  every  soul,  and  pale  was  every  hce : 
Oonfiis'd  and  dismal  were  the  cries, 
*'  Let  Moses  speak,  or  Israel  dies  :** 
Moses  the  spreadmg  terrour  feels. 
No  more  the  Man  of  God  conceals 

His  shivering  and  surprise ; 
Yet,  with  reeoveiring  mhid,  commands '        [bands. 
Silence^  anA'  deep  attention,  through  the  Hebre# 


Hark  I  from  the  centre  of  the  flame, 
All  ann'd  and  feather'd  with  the  same, 
Majestic  sounds  break  through  the  smoky  otoud : 

Sent  from  the  All-creating  tongue, 
A  flight  of  cherubs  guard  the  words  along. 
And  bear  their  fiery  law  to  the  retreating  crowd. 
«  I  am  the  Lord :  'TIS  I  proclaim 
That  glorious  and  that  fearful  name. 
Thy  God  and  King:  'twas  I  that  broke 
Thy  bondage,  and  th'  Egyptian  yoke; 
Mine  is  the  right  to  speak  my  will, 
And  thine  the  duty  to  fulfil 
Adore  no  God  beside  me,  to  provoke  mine  eyes : 
Nor  worship  me  hi  shapes  and  forms  that  men  de- 
vise;  [to  jest; 

With  reverence  use  my  name,  nor  turn  my  words 
Observe  my  sabbath  well,  nor  daure  profime  my  resit ; 
Honour  and  due  obedience  to  thy  parents  give ; 
Nor  spill  the  guiltless  blood,  nor  let  the  guilty  live : 
Preserve  thy  body  chaste,  and  flee  th'  uid^wful  bad ; 
Nor  steal  thy  neighbour's  gold,  his  garment,  or  his 

bread; 
Foibear  to  blast  his  name  with  folsehood,  or  deceit^ 
Nor  let  thy  mshes  loose  upon  his  lai:ge  estate.'* 


REMEMBER  YOUR  CRtjCTOR,  Vc. 


BCCLBS.   XIIU 


Childibii,  to  your  Creator,  God, 

Your  early  honours  pay, 
While  vanity  and  youthful  blood 

Would  tempt  your  thoughts  astray, 

-The  memory  of  his  mighty  name 

Demands  your  first  regard ; 
Nor  daro  indulge  a  meaner  flame. 

Till  you  have  bv'd  the  Lord. 

Be  wise,  and  make  his  fiivour  sore. 

Before  the  mournful  days. 
When  youth  and  mirth  are  knowp  no  more^ 

And  life  and  strength  decays. 

No  more  the  blessings  of  a  feast 

Shall  relihh  on  the  tongue  ; 
The  heavy  ear  forgeto  the  taste 

And  pleasure  of  a  song. 

Old  age,  with  all  her  dismal  train. 

Invades  your  golde&  years 
With  sighs  aiid  groans,  and  raging  pain. 

And  Death,  that  never  sparest 

What  will  ye  do  when  light  departs. 
And  leaves  your  withering  eyes 

Without  one  liiBam,  to  cheer  your  hearts^ 
From  the  superior  skies } 

How  will  you  meet  God's  fin»wning  brow. 

Or  stand  before  his  seat, 
^liile  nature's  old  supporters  bow. 

Nor  bear  their  tottering  weight } 

Can  you  expect  your  fiseble  anns 

Shall  make  a  strai^  defence, 
When  Death,  with  teirible  alarms, 

Suomions  the  prisoner  hence } 

The  silver  bands  of  nature  bunt, 

And  let  the  building  fiUl ; 
The  flesh  goes  down  to  muc  with  duit. 

Its  vile  originaL 
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LMkn  with  guih  (a  hexry  load) 
Uiic]eaiis>d  and  unforgiven, 

The  soul  letarns  t'  ap  angry  God^ 
To  be  shut  out  from  Heaven. 


SUN,  MOON,  AND  STARS,  PRAISE  IT?  THE 
LORD. 

Faiuvt  of  an  the  ligfats  above, 
Than  Sun,  whose  beams  adorn  the  spheres, 
And  with  unwearied  swiftness  move. 
To  fcrm  the  cirdes  of  our  jrears; 

Praise  the  Creator  of  the  skies, 
That  dress'd  thine  orb  in  golden  rays  ; 
Or  may  the  Son  forget  to  rise;, 
If  he  finrget  his  Maker's  praise  ? 

Thou  reigning  beauty  of  the  night. 
Fair  tfoeea  m  silence,  silver  Moon, 
Whose  gentle  beams  and  bonow'd  light 
Are  softer  rivals  of  the  noon ; 

Arise,  and  to  that  Sovereign  Power 
Waxing  and  waning  honours  pay, 
Who  bade  thee  rule  the  dusl^  hour. 
And  half  supply  the  absent  day. 

Ye  twinkling  Stars,  who  gild  the  ^es 
When  darknewB  has  its  curtains  drawn. 
Who  keep  3^our  watch,  with  wakeful  eyes. 
When  busineas,  cares,  and  day,  are  gone: 

Proclaim  the  glories  of  your  Lord, 
Di^iers'd  through  all  the  heavenly  street, 
Whose  boundlen  treasures  can  aflbrd 
So  rich  a  pavement  for  his  feet. 

Thou  Heaven  of  Heavens,  supremely  bright. 

Fair  pafa|ce  of  the  court  divme, 

Whoe,  with  inimitable  light, 

llie  Godhead  ooodesoends  to  shine ; 

Praise  thou  thy  great  inhabitant. 
Who  scatters  kively  beams  of  grace 
On  every  angel,  every  saint. 
Nor  veils  the  lustre  of  his  face. 

O  God  of  Glory,  God  of  Love, 
Thou  art  the  Sun  that  makes  our  days : 
With  all  thy  shining  works  above. 
Let  cuth  and  dust  attempt  thy  praise. 


THE  JTELCOME  MESSENGER. 

Loan,  when  we  see  a  samt  of  thine 

Lie  gasping  out  bis  breath, 
With  longing  eyes,  and  looks  dirine. 

Smiling  and  pleas'd  in  death ; 

How  we  could  ev'n  contend  to  lay 

Our  limbs  upon  that  bed  ! 
We  ask  thine  envoy  to  convey 

Our  spirits  in  his  stead. 

Our  souls  are  rising  on  the  wing. 

To  venture  in  his  plate; 
For,  when  grim  Death'has  lost  his  sUng, 

He  has  an  angel's  fiioe. 


Jesus,  then,  purge  my  crimes  away, 
'TIS  guilt  creates  my  fears  ; 

Tis  guilt  gives  Death  its  fierce  array. 
And  all  the  arms  it  bears. 

Oh !  if  my  threatening  nns  w«re  gone, 
And  Death  bad  lost  his  sttng, 

1  could  invite  the  angel  on. 
And  chide  his  lazy  wing. 

Away  these  interposing  da3ni. 

And  let  the  kivers  meet ; 
The  angel  has  a  cold  embrace, 

iBut  kind,  and  soft,  and  swieet 

Pd  leap  at  once  my  seventy  years, 

Pd  rush  into  his  arms, 
And  lose  my  breath,  and  all  my  cares. 

Amidst  those  heavenly  charms. 

Joyful  I*d  lay  this  body  down, 
And  leave  the  lifeless  clay. 

Without  a  sigh,  without  a  groan. 
And  stretch  and  soar  away. 


SINCERE  PRAISE. 


ALMioBTr  Maker,  God ! 
How  wondrous  is  thy  name ! 
Thy  ^ories  how  diffiis'd  abroad 
Through  the  creation's  frame ! 

Nature  in  every  dress 
Her  hiunUe  homage  pays. 
And  finds  a  thousand  ways  t'  express 
Thine  undissembled  praise. 

In  native  white  and  red 
The  rose  and  lily  stand. 
And,  free  from  pride,  their  beauties  spread 
To  show  thy  skilftd  hand. 

The  lark  mounts  up  the  sky. 
With  unambitious  song> 
And  bears  her  Maker's  praise  on  high 
Upon  her  artless  tongue. 

My  aoul  would  rise  and  sing 
To  her  Creator  too ; 
Fain  would  my  tongue  adore  my  Knsg^ 
And  pay  the  worship  due. 

But  pride,  that  busy  sin. 
Spoils  all  that  I  perform; 
Curs'd  pride,  that  creeps  securely  in» 
And  swdb  a  haughty  woruL 

Thy  glories  I  abate. 
Or  praise  thee  with  design ; 
Some  of  the  favours  I  forget. 
Or  think  the  merit  mine. 

The  very  songs  I  frame 
Are  foithless  to  thy  cause. 
And  steal  the  honours  of  thy  name 
To  build  their  own  applause. 

Create  my  soul  anew, 
Else  all  my  worship's  vain ; 
This  wretched  heart  will  ne'er  be  trae^ 
Until  'tis  form'd  again. 
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And  seize  me  from  above ; 
Melt  me  in  flames  of  pfure  deshre, 
A  Racridce  to  lore. 

Let  joy  and  worship  spend 
The  remnant  of  my  days, 
And  to  my  God,  my  soul,  ascend, 
la  iveet  perfivnet  of  praise. 


TRUE  LEARNING. 

FABTLT   IMITATID  PROM    A   FRByCH   SOITVET  OP 
M.    POIREt  ' 

Happt  the  feet  that  shining  Troth  has  led 
With  her  own  hand  to  tread  the  path  she  please. 
To  see  her  native  histre  round  her  spread. 

Without  a  veil,  without  a  shade, 
AH  beauty,  and  all  light,  as  in  hei^lf  she  is  ! 

Our  senses  cheat  us  with  the  pressing  crowds 
Of  painted  shapes  they  thrust  upon  the  mind  : 
The  truth  they  show  lies  wrappM  in  sevenfold  shrouds. 

Our  senses  cast  a  thousand  cbuds 
Od  anenTighten'd  souls,  and  leave  them  doubly  blind. 

I  hate  the  dust  that  fierce  disputers  raise, 
ibid  lose  the  mind  in  a  wild  maze  of  thought : 
What  empty  triflings,  and  what  empty  ways. 

To  fence  and  guard  by  nde  and  rote !  [not 

Our  God  will  never  charge  us.  That  we  knew  them 

Touch,  heavenly  Word,  O  touch  these  curious  souls: 
Since  I  have  heard  but  one  soft  hint  from  thee, 
Trom  all  the  vain  opinions  of  the  schoob  , 

(That  pageantry  of  knowing  fbok) 
I  feel  my  powers  released,  and  stand  divinely  free. 

>Twas  this  Almighty  Word  that  all  things  made. 
He  grasps  whole  Nature  in  his  single  hand ; 
All  the  eternal  truths  in  him  are  bid. 

The  ground  of  nil  things,  and  their  head,     [stand. 
The  circle  where  they  move,  and  centre  where  they 

Without  his  aid  I  have  no  sure  defence, 
Ihom  tioops  of  errours  that  besiege  me  round; 
But  he  that  rests  his  rcaKtn  and  his  sense 

Fast  here,  and  never  wanders  hence, 
Unmoveable  he  dwells  upon  mishaken  ground. 

Infinite  Thith,  the  life  of  my  desire^. 

Come  from  the  sky,  and  join  thyself  to  me :  [ 

I'm  tir'd  with  hearing,  and  this  reading  tires; 

But  never  tir'd  of  tdling  thee, 
**  'TIS  thy  feir  face  alone  my  spirii  buims  to  see." 
Speak  to  my  soul,  alone ;  no  other  hnnd 
Shall  mark  my  path  oiit  with  delusive  art: 
All  nature,  silent  in  his'prescnce  stand ; 

Creatures,  be  dumb  at  his  command, 
And  leave  hit  single  voice  to  whisper  to  my  heart 

Retire,  my  soul,  within  thyself  retire. 
Away  firom  sense  and  every  outward  show : 
Now  let  my  thoughts  to  loftier  themes  aspire; 
My  knowledge  now  on  wheels  of  fire 
May  mount  and  spread  above,  surveying  all  below. 

The  Lord  grows  lavish  of  his  heavenly  light. 
And  pours  whole  floods  on  such  a  mind  as  this : 
Fled  from  the  e3res,  she  gains  a  piercing  sight,- 
She  dives  into  the  infinite. 
And  sees  unutterable  things  in  that  unknown  abyss.' 
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Prono0kcc  hnn  blest,  my  Muse,  whom  Wi^looi 


In  her  own  path  to  her  own  heaveidy  semt; 
Through  all  the  s^rms  his  soul  securely  glides^ 
Nor  can  the  tempests,  nor  the  tides. 
That  rise  and  roar  around,  supphnt  his  steady  feet. 

Earth,  you  may  let  your  golden  arrows  fly. 
And  seek,  in  vain,  a  passage  to  Ms  breast. 
Spread  all  your  painted  toys  to  court  his  eye; 
He  smiles,  and  sees  them  vainly  try 
To  lore  his  soul  aside  from  her  eternal  rest 

Our  headstrong  lusts,  like  a-  yoimg  fiery  horse. 
Start  and  flee,  raging  in  a  violent  course;    [them. 
He  tames  and  breaks  them,  manages  and  rides 
Checks  their  career,  and  turns  and  guides  them. 
And  bids  his  reason  bridle  their  licentioQs  fbfoe. 

Lord  of  himself,  he  rules  his  wildest  thoughts. 
And  boldly  acts  what  calmly  he  desigp'd. 
While  he  looks  down  and  pities  human  fiiults  ; 
Nor  can  he  think,  nor  can  he  find, 
A  plague  like  rei^^ning  passions,  and  a  subject  mind. 

But  oh !  'tis  mighty  toil  to  reach  this  height,  . 
To  vanquish  self  is  a  laborious  art; 
What  manly  courage  to  sustain  the  fight. 
To  bear  the  noble  pain,  and  part  [heart  ! 

With  those  dear  charming  tempters  rooted  in  the 

'TIS  hard  to  stand  when  all  the  passions  move. 
Hard  to  awake  the  eye  that  passion  l>linds ; 
To  rend  and  tear  out  thi^unihappy  love. 
That  clings  so  close  about  our  minds. 
And  where  th'  enchanted  soul  so  sweet  a  poison  finds. 

Hard ;  but  it  may  be  done.    Come,  heavenly  fire. 
Come  to  my  breast,  and  with  one  powerful  ray 
Melt  ofi'my  lusts,  my  fetters:  I  can  bear 
A  while  to  be  a  tenant  here. 
But  not  be  chain'd  and  prison'd  in  a  cage  of  clay. 

Heaven  is  my  home,  and  I  mu^  use  my  wings  ; 
Sublime  above  the  globe  my  flight  a^ires: 
I  have  a  soul  was  made  to  pity  kings. 
And  all  their  little  glittering  things; 
I  have  a  soul  was  made  for  infinite  desires. 

I/)o«M  from  the  Earth,  my  heart  is  upward  flown ; 

Farewell,  my  friends,  and  all  that  once  was  mine : 

Now,  should  you  fix  my  feet  on  Caesar's  throne. 

Crown  me,  and  call  the  world  my  own,  [cijnline. 

The  gold  that  binds  my  "brows  could  ne'er  my  soul 

I  am  the  Lord's,  and  Jesiw  is  my  love; 
He,  the  dear  God,  »hall  liH  my  vast  desire. 
My  flesh  below ;  yet  I  can  dwell  above, 
A-nd  nearer  to  my  Saviour  move; 
There  all  my  soul  shall  centre,  all  my  pow'rs  conspire. 

Thus  I  with  angels  live ;  thus  half-divine 
I  sit  on  high,  nor  mind  inferior  joj's : 
Fill'd  with  his  love,  1  feel  that  God  is  mine, 
His  glory  is  my  great  design. 
That  everlasting  project  all  my  thoughts  en^bya 
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A  SOKO  TO  CREATma  WISDOM. 


EniKAL  Wisdom,  thee  we  pnuse. 

Thee  the  creatkxi  sings: 
With  thy  loud  name,  rocks,  hills,  and  » 

And  Heaven's  high  palace  rings. 

Place  me  on  the  bri^t  wmgs  of  Day 

To  traTd  with  the  Sun ; 
With  what  amaze  shall  I  suirey 

The  wonders  thou  hast  done ! 

Thy  hand  how  wide  it  ^read  the  sky ! 

How  glorious  to  behold ! 
Ting*d  with  a  blue  of  heavenly  dye, 

And  starred  with  sparkling  gold. 

There  thou  hast  bid  the  gk)bes  of  light 

Their  endless  circles  run ; 
There  the  pale  planet  rules  the  night. 

And  day  obeys  the  Sun. 


Downward  I  turn  ray  wondering  eyes 
On  clouds  and  s^rms  below. 

Those  under-regions  of  the  skies 
Thy  numerous  glories  show. 

The  noisy  winds  stand  ready  there 

Thy  orders  to  obey. 
With  sounding  wings  they  sweep  the  air. 

To  noake  thy  chariot  way. 

There,  like  a  trumpet,  loud  and  strong. 
Thy  thunder  shakes  our  coast ; 

While  the  red  lightnings  wave  along, 
The  banners  of  thine  host 

On  the  thin  air,  without  a  prop. 
Hang  fruitful  showers  around : 

At  thy  command  they  sink,  and  drop 
Their  fetness  on  the  ground. 


Kow  to  the  Earth  I  bend  my  song. 

And  cast  my  eyes  abroad. 
Glancing  the  British  isles  along; 

Blest  Isles,  confess  your  God. 

How  did  his  wondrous  skill  army 
Your  fields  in  charming  green  ! 

A  thousand  herbs  his  art  display, 
A  thousand  flowers  between. 

Tall  oalu  for  future  navies  grow. 

Fair  Albbn's  best  defence, 
^^Tiile  com  and  vines  rejoice  below. 

Those  luxuries  of  sense. 

Th«  bleating  flocks  his  pasture  feeds : 

And  herds  of  larger  size, 
That  bellow  through  the  Lindian  meads. 

His  bounteous  hand  supplies. 

P^RT   IV. 

We  see  the  Thames  caress  the  shores  : 

He  guides  her  silver  flood ; 
B"hile  angry  Severn  swells  and  roars, 

Vet  hears  her  ruler,  God, 


The  rolling  mountain!  of  the  deep 
ObservQ  his  strong  command; 

His  breath  can  raise  the  billows  ste^. 
Or  sink  them  to  the  sand. 

Amidst  thy  watery  kingdoms,  Lordf 

The  finny  nations  play, 
And  scaly  monsters,  at  thy  word. 
Rush  through  the  northern  sea. 


Thy  glories  blaze  all  nature  round, 

And  strike  the  gazing  sight. 
Through  skies,  and  seas,  and  solid  ground. 

With  terrour  and  delight. 

Infinite  strength,  and  equal  skill. 
Shine  through  the  worlds  abroad, 

Our  souls  with  vast  amazement  fill. 
And  speB^  the  builder  God. 

But  the  sweet  beauties  of  thy  grace 

Our  softer  passions  move; 
Pity  divine  in  Jesu's  face 

We  see,  adore,  and  love. 


OOD'S  ABSOLUTE  DOMINION. 

Lord,  when  my  thoughtful  soul  surveys 

Fire,  air,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and  seas, 
I  call  them  all  thy  slaves ; 
CommissionM  by  my  Father's  will. 
Poisons  shall  cure,  or  balms  shall  kill ; 

Vernal  suns,  or  Zephyr's  breath. 
May  bum  or  blast  the  plants  to  death 

That  sharp  December  saves ; 

What  can  winds  or  planets  boast 

But  a  precarious  power  ? 
The  Sun  is  all  in  darkness  lost, 
Frost  shall  be  fire,  and  fire  be  frost. 

When  he  ap]K)ints  the  hour. 
Lo,  the  Norwegians  near  the  polar  sky 

Chafe  their  frozen  limbs  with  snow  ; 

Their  frozen  limbs  awake  and  glow  ; 
The  vital  flame,  touch'd  with  a  strange  supply. 
Rekindles,  for  the  God  of  life  is  nigh ; 
He  bids  the  vital  flood  in  wonted  circles  flow. 

Cold  steel,  expos'd  to  northern  air, 
Drinks  the  meridian  fiiry  of  the  midnight  Bear, 

And  bums  th'  unwary  stranger  there. 

Inquire,  my  soul,  of  ancient  Fame, 

liOok  back  two  thousand  years,  and  see 

Th'  Assyrian  prince  tnnsfomi'd  a  bmtc. 

For  boasting  to  be  absolute: 
Once  to  his  court  the  C;<xl  of  Israel  came, 

A  King  more  absolute  tluui  he. 

I  sef  the  furnace  blazf^  with  rage 

Sevcnfokl :  I  see  amidst  the  flame 

Three  Hebrews  of  immortal  name: 
They  move,  they  walk  across  th(i  burning  stage 
I'nhurt,  and  fearlt^ss,  while  the  tyrant  stood 

A  statue;  fear  congeal'd  his  blood : 

Nor  did  the  raging  element  dare 

Attempt  their  garments,  or  their  hair: 

It  knew  the  Lord  of  nature  there. 
Nature,  compell'd  by  a  superior  cause. 

Now  breaks  her  own  eternal  laws. 
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Now  9eemB  to  break  them,  and  obeys 
Her  «.vercign  King  in  ^iflerent  ways. 
Father,  how  bright  thy  glories  shine ! 
How  broad  thy  kingdom,  how  divine! 
Nature,  and  Miracle,  and  Fate,  and  Chance,  are  thine. 

Hence  from  my  heart,  ye  idols,  flee. 

Ye  sounding  names  of  vanity  ! 

No  more  my  lips  shall  gacrifice 

To  chance  and  nature,  tales  and  lies: 
Creatures  without  a  fiod  can  yield  me  no  supplies. 

Whal.  is  the  sim,  or  what  the  bhade. 

Or  frf»*ts,  or  flames,  to  kill  or  save  ? 
His  favour  ik  my  life,  his  lips  pronounce  u.t  dead  ; 

And,  as  his  awful  dictates  bid. 

Earth  is  my  mother,  or  my  grave. 


CONDESCENDING  GRACE, 

fN    IMITATIOM   or   THE   CXIVTH    PSAI M. 

Wnfiw  the  Eternal  bows  the  skies. 

To  visit  earthly  things, 
With  scorn  divine  he  turns  his  eyes 

From  towers  of  haughty  kings  j 

Bkles  on  a  cloud  disdainful  by 

A  sultan,  or  a  c/ar, 
Laughs  at  the  worms  that  rise  so  high. 

Or  frowns  them  from  afar : 

He  bids  his  awful  «hariot  roll 

Par  downward  fnmi  the  skies, 
To  visit  evt»r>'  hunibhr  soul, 

With  pleasure  in  his  i-ycs. 
Why  should  the  T^ord  that  reigns  al  ove 

Disdttin  so  lofry  kings  ? 
Soy,  Lord,  and  why  si  rli  looks  of  love 

Upon  such  worthless  things  ? 

Mortals,  be  dumb:  what  creature  dare* 

Dispute  his  awful  uiJI  ? 
Ask  no  acrcounl  of  his  atliiirs. 

But  tremble,  and  be  still. 

Just  like  his  nature  i-*  lus  grace. 

All  sovereign,  and  all  free; 
Great  Cod,  how  ^eareMp^s  are  thy  ways  ! 

How  deep  thy  judgments  be! 


rUK  INFINITE. 


Some  seraph,  lend  your  heavenly  tongue, 

Or  harp  of  golden  string. 
That  I  may  raise  a  lofty  song 

To  otir  Ktcmal  King. 

Thy  names,  h<iw  iufniitc  they  be! 

Great  K^erlas^in;•  One! 
Boun<lless  Ihy  mi^ht  and  majes  y. 

And  unconliuM  thy  thn'Ue. 

Thy  glories  shine  of  wundrrHis  si/c. 
And  wondrous  laigt;  thy  jiiaee, 

Immortal  day  bn  aks  from  thin*  lycs, 
And  (iabriel  veils  his  faee^ 

Thine  essence  is  a  vast  abyss. 

Which  aniii.ls  cannot  sound, 
An  ocean  of  infinities. 

Where  all  our  thoughts  are  <ln»wn'd. 


The  mysteries  of  creation  lie 

Beneath  enlighten'd  minds ; 
Thoughts  <!an  ascend  above  the  sky. 
And  fly  before  the  winds. 

Reason  may  grasp  the  massy  hills. 
And  stretch  from  pole  to  pole  ; 

But  half  thy  name  our  spirit  tills. 
And  overloads  our  soul. 

In  vain  our  haughty  reason  swells, 
For  nothing's  found  in  thee 

But  liotmdiess  unconceivablcs. 
And  vast  eternity. 


CONFESSION  AND  PARDON. 

A  IAS,  my  aching  heart ! 
Here  the  keen  tonnent  lies ; 
It  racks  my  waking  hours  with  smart. 
And  frights  my  slumbering  eyes. 

(h\\\i  will  be  hid  no  more. 

My  griefs  take  vent  apace  ; 
The  crimes  that  blot  my  conscience  o'er 

Flush  crimson  in  my  face 

My  sorrows,  like  a  flood 

Impatient  of  restraint, 
Into  thy  l>o>(»m,  O  my  Cod, 

Pour  out  a  long  complaint. 

Tliis  impious  heart  of  mine 

Could  once  «lefy  ili<*  I/)rd, 
Co»dil  rush  with  violeue.e  on  to  sin, 

In  prexnce  of  thy  sword. 

How  often  have  I  stoixl 

A  rebel  to  the  skies, 
The  rails,  the  tenders  of  a  Cod, 

And  mercy's  londi^sl  cries  ! 

He  offers  all  his  graee. 

And  all  his  heaven,  to  me; 
Oflers  !   but  'ti^  to  sen>eh;ss  brass, 

That  cannot  feel  nor  sec. 

Jesus  the  Saviour  stnn<ls 

To  court  me  from  alnivc. 
And  looks  and  spn  ads  bi^  w()unded  hands. 

And  -;h<jws  the  prints  of  love. 

Rut  1,  a  sti'iml  f)ol, 

HowloTi-  have  1  wi'hstoml 
'lb*'  blessiiius  punhas'd  with  his  soul, 

And  paid  f.rall  in  bi«HHl  ! 

The  In  av<  nly  Don'"  came  down 

And  t«nd(T*d  ni<-  iii^  wini^s, 
'I'o  UHKinl  nie  HpvnnI  to  a  ciown. 

Anil  bi'-ht  iw;nior1al  thinK^. 

I.nrd,  Ini  n>brun'd  to  say 

That  I  refiisM  lliy  l)<'V<*, 
And  sen!  tliy  Spirit  -:ri.\'d  away 

To  his  (.wn  reainiN  of  l')\e. 

Not  all  thine  h.-.«\<  ulv  (harms, 

N..,  'c-rv.)>ir^ofth\  Lniui, 
CuuM  f 'i«\-  nic  'o  l.iy  down  iny  arms, 

And  h(.\\  to  thy  eoiuinaiKi. 

I.urd,  'ti-  ainiii'^t  thy  faee 

Mv  Muslike  arrows  ri>e, 
-\ud  \et,;uiil  yet  ((  Muatchless  piier    ) 

Th\  thuniler  mUmiI  ln>. 
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O  ihall  I  never  feel 

The  melting)!  of  thj  Jove  ? 
Am  I  such  heU-hardeo'd  steel 

That  mercy  cannot  move  ? 

Now  for  one  powerful  glance. 

Dear  Saviour,  from  thy  &ce; 
Thin  rebel  heart  no  more  withstandii 

Bat  sinks  beneath  thy  grace. 

Cercome  by  dymg  love  I  ftll. 

Here  at  thy  cross  I  lie| 
And  throw  ihy  flesh,  my  soul,  my  all ^ 

And  weep,  and  lov6,  and  die. 
"  Rise,''  says  the  Prince  of  Mercy,  "  rise,*' 
With  joy  and  pity  in  his  eyes : 
*'  Rise,  and  behold  my  wounded  vehis. 
Here  fbw^the  blood  to  wash  thy  stam&  . 
«  See  my  Great  Fkther  reconctl'd :»» 
He  said.     And  lo,  the  Father  smil'd : 
The  joyful  cherubs  clapp'd  their  wfangs. 
And  sonndad  grace  on  ail  their  strings^ 


YOUNG  MEN  AND  MAIDENS,  OLD  MEN 
AND  BABES,  PRAISE  YE  THE  LORD. 

TLAIU  CXLVIII.  12. 

Sons  of  Adam,  bold  and  young. 
In  the  wild  mazes  of  whose  veins 
A  flood  of  fiery  vigour  reigns. 
And  wields  your  active  linkbs,  with  bttrdy  sinews 
strung; 
Fall  prostrate  at  tt'  eternal  throne 
Whence  your  precarioas  powers  depend ; 
Kor  swell  as  if  your  lives  were  all  3rour  own. 

But  choose  your  Maker  for  your  friend; 
Hb  &VOUT  is  yoor  life,  his  arm  is  your  support, 
His  hand  can  stretch  your  days,  or  cut  your  minutes 
short 
Virgins,  who  roll  your  artful  eyes, 
And  shoot  delicious  danger  thence; 
Swift  the  lovely  lightning  flies. 
And  melts  our  reason  down  to  sense; 
Boast  not  of  those  withering  charms, 
That  must  yield  then'  youthful  grace 
To  age  and  wrinkles,  earth  and  wohns; 
^nt  knre  the  Author  of  your  smiling  fiice; 
lliat  heavenly  bridq^rcxim  cbunls  your  blooming 
hours: 
O  make  it  your  perpetual  <*are 
To  please  that  Everlasting  Fair; 
llis  beauties  are  the  sun,  ai^  but  the  shade  is  yours. 
Infiuls,  whose  different  destinies 
Are  wove  with  threads  of  different  size. 
But  from  the  same  stnring-tide  of  tears 
Commence  your  hopes,  nid  joys,  and  i^ars, 
(A  tedious  train !)  and  date  3rour  fbUowing  years: 
Break  your  first  nlence  in  his  praise 

Who  wrought  your  wondrous  fnme: 
With  sounds  of  tenderest  accent  raise 

Young  honours  to  his  name; 
And  consecrate  your  early  days 
To  know  the  Power  supreme 
Ye  heads  of  venerable  age, 
Just  marching  oflT  the  mortal  stage. 
Fathers,  whose  vital  threads  are  spun 
is  kng  as  e*er  the  glass  of  life  would  rui^ 
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Adore  the  hand  that  led  your  way 
Through  flowery  fields  a  fair  k>ng  summer's  day ; 
Gasp  out  your  soul  in  praises  to  the  sovereign  power 
That  set  your  west  so  distant  from  your  dawning 
houn 


PLYING  POfFL,  AND  CREEPING  THINGS^ 
PRAISE  YE  THE  LORD. 

PSALM  CXLVItl.  10; 

SwBET  flocks,  whose  soft  enamell'd  wing 

Swift  and  gently  cleaves  th6  sky ; 
Whose  charmuig  notes  address  the  Spring 

With  an  artless  harmony: 

Lovely  minstrels  of  the  field. 

Who  in  leafy  shadows  sit, 

And  3rour  wondrous  structures  build j 
Awake  your  tuneful  voices  with  the  dawniiig  light: 
To  Nature*s  God  your  first  devotions  pay. 

Ere  3rou  salute  the  rising  day ; 
Tis  he  calls  up  the  Sun,  and  gives  him  every  raya 

Serpents,  who  9^  the  meadows  slide, 

And  wear  upon  your  shining  back 

Numerous  ranks  of  gaudy  pride, 

Which  thoOband  muigling  colours  milke ; 
Let  the  fierce  glances  of  your  qres 
Rebate  their  baleful  fire: 

In  harmless  play  twist  and  unfold 

The  volumes  of  yduir  scaly  gold : 
That  rich  embroidery  of  3rour  gay  attire. 

Proclaims  your  Maker  kind  and  wise. 

Insects  and  mites,  of  mean  degree, 

That  swarm  in  myriads  o'er  the  land. 

Moulded  by.  Wisdom's  artful  hand. 
And  curl'd  and  painted  with  a  various  dye ; 

In  3rour  innumerable  forms 

Praise  hhn  that  wears  th'  ethereal  crowds 

And  bends  hu  lofty  counseb  down 
To  despicable  worms. 


THE  COMPARISON  AND  COMPLAINT. 

iMFwrrB  Power,  £temal  Lord,. 

How  sovereign  is  thy  hand  ! 
All  Nature  rose  t'  obey  thy  word. 

And  moves  at  thy  command. 
With  steady  course  thy  shinmg  Sun 

Keeps  his  ^ipointfed  way ; 
And  all  th^  hours  obedient  run 

The  circle  of  the  day. 
But  ah !  how  wide  my  spirit  flies^ 

And  wanders  from  her  God  1 
My  soul  forgets  the  heavenly  prize> 

And  treads  the  downward  road^ 
The  raging  fire,  and  stormy  sea. 

Perform  thine  awful  will. 
And  every  beast  and  every  tred 
.  Thy  great  designs  fulfil : 
While  my  wild  passions  rage  within. 

Nor  thy  commands  obey ; 
And  flesh  and  sense,  enslav'd  to  sint 

Draw  my  best  thoughts  away. 
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Sb&ll  crcstoTCs  oC  ft  mciMf  ftSflM 
Pay  an  their  dues  tx)  tbee; 

Creatures,  that  never  knew  thy  MnMy 
That  never  loT'd  like  me  > 

Great  God,  create  my  soul  anew, 

Conform  my  heart  to  thine ; 
Melt  down  my  will,  and  let  it  lk>w. 

And  take  the  mould  divine. 
Seize  my  whole  frame  into  thy  hand  $ 

Here  all  my  powers  I  bring : 
Manage  the  wheels  by  thy  conunand, 

And  govern  every  spring. 
Then  shall  my  feet  no  more  depart. 

Nor  wandering  senses  rove ; 
DevoUon  shall  be  all  my  heart. 

And  all  my  passions  love. 
Then  not  the  Sun  shall  more  than  I 

His  Maker*^  law  perform, 
Nor  travel  swifter  though  the  sky. 

Nor  with  a  zeal  so  warm. 


,  GOD  SUPREME  AND  SELF-SUFFICIENT. 

What  is  our  God,  or  what  his  name, 
Nor  fnen  can  learn,  nor  angels  teach! 
He  dwells  conceaPd  in  radiant  flame, 
Where  neither  eyes  nor  thoughts  can  reach. 
The  spacious  worlds  of  heavenly  light. 
Compared  with  him,  how  short  they  fell ! 
They  are  too  dark,  and  he  too  bright 
Nothing  are  they,  and  God  is  All. 
He  spoke  the  wondrous  word,  and  lo 
Creation  rose  at  bis  command : 
Whilwinds  and  seas  their  limits  know. 
Bound  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
There  rests  the  Earth,  there  roll  the  spheres. 
There  Nature  leans,  and  feels  her  prop  : 
But  his  own  self-suiTicience  bears 
The  weight  of  his  own  glories  up. 
The  tide  of  creatures  ebbs  and  flows. 
Measuring  their  changes  by  the  Moon : 
No  ebb  his  sea  of  glory  knows, 
His  age  is  one  eternal  Moon. 
Then  fly,  my  song,  an  endless  rovind. 
The  lofty  tune  let  Michael  raise ; 
All  Nature  dwell  upon  the  sounci, 
But  we  can  ne'er  fulfil  the  praise. 


JESUS  THE  ONLY  SJnOUR, 

Adam,  our  father  and  our  head. 
Transgressed;  and  justice  doomM  ns  dead: 
The  fiery  law  speaks  all  <lespair, 
There's  no  reprieve  nor  pankm  ^ere. 
Call  a  bright  council  In  the  skies ; 
**  Seraphs,  the  mighty  and  the  wite. 
Say,  what  expedient  can  yoa  give  ? 
That  sin  be  danm'd,  and  sinnen  Uve  ? 
**  St>eak,  are  you  strong  to  bear  the  load. 
The  weighty  vengeance  of  a  God  ? 
Which  of  you  toves  our  wretched  race, 
Or  dares  to  venture  m  our  pkce?*' 


WATTS'S  POEMS. 


In  vain  we  ask :  for  all  around 

Stands  silence  through  the  heavealy  giwuid: 

There's  not  a  glorious  mind  abov« 

Has  half  the  strength,  or  half  the  love. 

But,  O  unutterable  grace ! 

Th*  Eternal  Son  takes  Adam's  place : 

Down  to  our  worid  the  Saviour  flies. 

Stretches  his  naked  arms,  and  dies. 

Justice  was  pleas'd  to  bruise  the  God, 

And  phy  its  wrongs  with  heavenly  blood; 

What  unknown  racks  and  pangs  he  bore ! 

Then  rose :  'Hie  law  could  ask  no  mote. 

Amazing  w^efk !  Look  down,  ye  skies. 

Wonder  and  gaze  with  all  your  eyes; 

Ye  heavenly  thrones,  stoop  from  above. 

And  bow  to  this  mysterioiu  love. 

See,  how  they  bend !  see,  how  they  look ! 

Long  they  had  read  th'  eternal  book. 

And  studied  dark  decrees  in  \-ain: 

The  cross  and  Calvary  mak«s  them  plain. 

Now  they  are  struck  with  deep  amaze. 

Each  with  his  wings  cuuceab  his  face  ; 

Now  cUp  their  sounding  plumes,  and  cry, 

"  The  wisdom  of  a  Deity  !" 

Low  they  adore  th'  Incarnate  Son, 

And  sing  the  glories  he  hath  won; 

Sing  how  he  broke  our  iron  chains. 

How  deep  he  sunk,  how  high  he  reigns. 

Triumph  and  reign,  victorious  Lord, 

By  all  thy  flammg  hosts  ador'd: 

And  say,  dear  Conqueror,  say,  how  long 

Ere  we  shall  ri:^  to  join  their  song. 

Lo,  from  afar  the  promised  day 

Shines  with  a  well-distinguish'd  ray; 

But  my  wing'd  passion  hardly  bears 

These  lengths  of  slow  delaying  yean. 

Send  down  a  chariot  from  above, 

With  fiery  wheels,  and  pav'd  with  love; 

Raise  me  beyond  th'  ethereal  Irfue, 

To  sing  and  love  as  angels  do. 


LOOKING  UPfVARD. 

Thb  heavens  invite  mine  eye. 

The  stars  salute  me  round ; 
Father,  I  blush,  I  mourn  to  lie 

Thus  grovelling  on  the  grottnd. 

My  warmer  spirits  nMve, 

And  ntiake  attempts  to  fly; 
I  wish  aloud  for  wings  of  k>ve 

To  raise  me  swift  and  high. 

Beyond  tboae  crystal  vaults. 

And  all  their  sparkling  balls; 
Thesr're  but  the  porebes  to  thy  oomts, 

And  paintings  on  thy  walls. 

Vain  world,  farewell  to  3rou; 

.  Heaven  is  my  native  air: 
I  bid  my  friends  a  short  acfieuy 

Impatient  to  be  there. 

I  feel  my  powers  released 

From  their  old  fleshy  clod; 
Fkir  guardian,  bear  me  up  in  hasU^ 

And  set liie  Qeariny  God. 
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MRtfT  DYXNG,  RISim,  dSTD  REIGNING. 

Hi  diet!  tlieheaTefj^lofar^Btt! 
The  tidjiigt  strike  a  ddeful  sound 
Onmjpoor  heart-sfcrings:  deep  belies 
In  the  oold  caverns  of  the  ground. 

Come,  saints,  and  drop  a  tsar  or  two 
On  the  dear  boson  of  ]r9«r  God : 
He  shed  a  thonsand  drops  for  you, 
A  thousind  drops  of  richer  bloed. 
Here's  lo«e  mni  grief  btffond  degree. 
The  Lord  of  Otorj^  dies  for  men ! 
But  lo,  what  snMenjoys  1  see  ( 
JeSlis  the  dead  revives  again. 
the  fisii«  God  forsakes  the  toinb» 
Up  to  hid  Father's  court  he  flies; 
Chorubic  legions  guard  him  home, 
And  shout  hkQ  welcome  to  the  skies. 
Break  off  3rour  tears,  ye  saints,  and  tdl 
Ho^  high  our  Great  Deliverer  reigns; 
Sing  how  he  spoird  the  hobts  of  Hell, 
And  led  the  monster  Death  in  chains. 
Say,  "  Live  for  ever,  wondrous  King ! 
Bom  to  redeem,  and  strong  to  save  1^ 
Then  ask  the  monster,  Where's  his  sting  ? 
And  Where's  thy  victory,  boasting  Grave  ? 


afi- 


TffE  GOD  OF  THUNDER, 

O  rm  immense,  th'  amazing  height,' 
The  boundless  grandeur  of  our  God, 
Who  treads  the  worids  beneath  his  feet. 
And  sways  the  nations  with  his  nod  ! 
He  speaks ;  and  lo,  all  Nature  shakes. 
Heaven's  everlasting  pillars  bow ; 
He  rends  the  clouds  n  ith  hideous  cracks. 
And  shoots  his  fier}'  arrows  through. 
Well,  let  the  nations  start  and  fly 
At  the  blue  lightning's  horHd  ^are, 
Atjieibts  and  emperors  shrink  and  die, 
W1>ai  flame  and  noise  torment  the  air. 
Let  noise  and  flame  confoond  the  skie<. 
And  diown  the  spacious  reahns  below  ; 
Yet  will  we  sing  the  ThundereB^s  prsise. 
And  seadottr  Imd  Hesannas  through. 
Celestial  Rii^,  thy  blazing  power 
Kindles  our  hearts  to  flaming  joys ; 
We  shoot  to  hear  thy  thvndors  roar, 
And  echotoour  Father's  voice. 
Thus  shaU  the  God  our  Sarionr  oofne, 
And  lightnings  round  his  chariot  play : 
Ye  fightnings,  fly  to  make  him  room ; 
Te  gkirkms  storms,  prepare  hie  way  [ 


THE  DAY  OP  JUDGMENT, 


Attempted  in  English  Sapphic. 

Whiv  the  fierce  North-wind  with  his  aiiy  forces 
Retrs  np  the  Baltic  to  a  foammg  fury ; 
Aai  the  fed  lightniiigirith  a  storm  of  hail  comes 
Enshisf  anuundown. 


U 

How  the  poor  sailors  stand  aiha^d  sttd  tremble ! 
While  the  hoarse  thunder,  l&e  a  bkiody  trumpet. 
Roars  a  loud  onset  to  the  gaping  waters 

Quick  to  devour  them, 
Such  shall  the  noise  be,  and  the  wild  disorder, 
(If  things  eternal  may  be  like  these  earthly) 
Such  the  dire  terrour  when  the  great  Archangel 

Shakes  the  creation; 
Tears  the  strong  pillars  of  the  vault  of  Heaven, 
Breaks  up  old  marble,  the  repose,  of  princes ; 
See  the  graves  open,  nd  the  bones  arising. 

Flames  all  around  them. 
Halt,  the  shrill  outcries  of  the  guilty  wretches ! 
Lively  bright  horrour,  and  amazing  anguish,     [lies 
Stare  thrcugh  their  eye-lids,  while  the  living  worm 

Gnawing  within  them* 
Thooghts,  like  old  vultures,  prey  upon  their  heart- 
strings. 
And  the  ^mart  tinges,  when  the  eye  beholds  the 
Lofty  Judge  frowning,  and  a  flood  of  vengeance 

Rolling  afore  hinb 
Hopeless  immortals !  how  they  scream  and  shi^^er. 
While  devild  push  them  to  the  pit  wide  yawning 
Hideous  and  gloomy  to  receive  them  headlong 

Down  to  the  centre ! 
Stop  here,  my  fancy :  (all  away,  ye  horrid 
Doleful  i^s ! )  cpme,  arise  to  Jesus, 
How  he  sits  God-like !  and  the  saints  around  him 

Thron'd,  yet  adoring  I 
O  may  I  sit  there  when  he  comes  triumphant. 
Dooming  the  nations !  then  ascend  to  glory. 
While  our  Hosannas  all  akng  the  passage 

Shout  the  Redeemer. 


THE  SONG  OF  ANGELS  ABOFB. 

Eaeth  has  detam'd  me  prisoner  kxig. 

And  I'm  grown  weary  now ; 
My  heart,  my  hand,  my  ear,  my  tongue. 

There's  nothing  here  for  you. 
Tir'd  in  my  thoughts,  I  stretch  me  down. 

And  upward  glance  mine  eyes ; 
Upward,  my  Father,  to  thy  throne. 

And  to  my  native  rides^ 
There  the  dear  Man,  my  Saviour,  sits^ 

The  God,  how  bright  he  shines  1 
And  scatters  inflinite  delights 

On  aH  the  happy  minds. 
Seraphs  with  elevated  strains 

Cirole  the  throne  around. 
And  move  and  charm  the  starry  plains 

With  an  immortal  sound. 
Jesus  the  Lord  their  harps  emptojrt^ 

Jesus  my  love  they  sing ; 
Jesus,  the  name  of  both  our  joys 

Sounds  sweet  from  every  string. 
Hark,  how  beyond  the  narrow  bounds 

Of  time -an^  space  they  run. 
And  speak  in  most  majestic  S(mndi 

The  Godhead  of  the  Son  I 
How  on  the  Father's  breast  he  Uy, 

The  darlrag  of  his  soul. 
Infinite  years  before  the  day 

Or  beaveos  began  to  roll 
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And  uow  tbey  sink  the  lofty  tone. 
And  gentler  notes  they  play. 

And  bring  th'  Eternal  Godhead  down 
To  dwell  in  humble  clay. 

O  sacred  beauties  of  the  Man  ! 

(The  God  resides  within) 
His  flesh  all  pure,  without  a  stain. 

His  soul  without  a  sui. 


Then,  how  he  look'd,  and  how  he  smiled, 
What  wondrous  thmgs  he  said ! 

Sweet  cherubs,  stay,  dwell  here  a  while. 
And  tell  what  Jesus  did. 

At  his  command  the  blind  awake. 

And  feel  the  gladsome  rays ; 
He  bids  the  dumb  attempt  to  speak, 

They  try  their  tongues  in  praise. 

He  shed  a  thousand  blessings  round 
Where-e'er  he  tum*d  his  eye  j 

Be  spoke,  and  at  the  sovereign  sound 
The.  hellish  legions  fly. 

Thus  while  with  unambitious  strife 

Th*  ethereal  mmstrels  rove 
Through  all  the  labours  of  his  lifie. 

And  wonders  of  his  love, 

In  the  full  choir  a  broken  string 
Groans  with  a  strange  surprise ; 

The  rest  in  silence  mourn  their  King, 
That  bleeds,  and  loves,  and  dies. 

Seraph  and  saint,  with  drooping  wings. 
Cease  their  harmonious  breath ; 

No  blooming  trees,  nor  bubbling  springs, 
While  Jesus  sleeps  in  death. 

Then  all  at  once  to  living  strains 

They  summon  every  chord, 
Break  up  the  tomb,  and  burst  his  chains. 

And  show  their  rising  Lord. 

Aroiuid  the  flaming  army  throngs 

To  guard  him  to  the  ^es, 
With  bud  Hosannahs  on  their  tongues. 

And  triumph  in  their  eyes. 

In  awfiil  state  the  conquering  God 

Ascends  his  shining  throne, 
While  tuneful  angels  sound' abroad 

The  victories  he  has  won. 

Now  let  me  rise,  and  join  their  song, 

And  be  an  angel  too ; 
My  heart,  my  hand,  my  ear,  my  tongue. 

Here's  joyftil  work  for  you. 

I  would  begin  the  music  here. 
And  so  my  soul  should  rise : 

0  for  some  heavenly  notes  to  bear 
My  spirit  to  the  skies ! 

There  ye  that  kxve  my  Saviour  sit; 

There  I  would  ftiin  have  place, 
Among  your  thrones,  or  at  your  feet, 

So  1  might  see  his  hce, 

1  am  confinM  to  Earth  no  more. 

But  moimt  in  haste  above, 

To  bless  the  God  that  I  adore, 

And  sing  the  Man  I  love; 


WATTS«  POEMS, 


FIRE,  AJR»  EAKTH^  AND  SEA,  PRAISE  YS 
THE  LORD. 

Eaitb,  thou  great  footstool  of  our  God 
Who  reigns  on  high;  thou  fruitful  source 
Of  all  our  raiment,  life  and  food; 
Our  house,  our  parent,  and  our  nurse ; 
Mighty  stage  of  mortal  scenes, 
Drest  with  strong  and  gay  machines. 
Hung  with  goldoi  lamps  around 

(And  flowery  carpets  spread  the  ground); 

Thou  bulky  globe,  prodigious  mass^ 
That  hangs  unpillar'd  in  an  empty  space ! 
While  thy  unwieldy  weight  rests  on  the  feeble  air. 
Bless  that  Almighty  Word  that  fix'd  and  holds  thea 
there. 

Fire,  thou  swift  herald  of  his  face, 

Whose  glorious  rage,  at  his  command. 

Levels  U  palace  with  the  sand. 
Blending  the  lofty  spires  in  ruin  with  the  base: 

Ye  heavenly  flames,  that  singe  the  air. 

Artillery  of  a  jealous  God, 
Bright  arrows  that  his  sounding  quivers  bear 

To  scatter  deaths  abroad ; 
Lightnings,  adore  the  sovereign  arm  that  flings 
His  vengeance,  and  your  flies,  upon  the  heads  of 
kings. 

Thou  vital  element,  the  Air, 

Whose  boundless  magazines  of  breath 

Our  fainting  flame  of  life  repair,  [Death  : 

And  save  the  bubble  man  from  the  cold  anns  of 
And  ye,  whoee  vital  moisture  yields 

Life's  purple  stream  a  fresh  supply. 
Sweet  Waters,  wandering  through  the  flowery  fields. 

Or  dropping  from  the  sky ; 
Confess  the  Power  whose  all-sufllicient  name 
Nor  needs  your  aid  to  build,  or  to  support  our  frame. 

Now  the  rude  Air,  with  noisy  force, 

Beats  up  and  swells  the  angry  Sea, 

They  join  to  make  our  lives  a  prey. 

And  sweep  the  sailors'  hopes  away, 
Vain  hopes,  to  reach  their  kindred  on  the  shores  I 

Lo,  the  wild  seas  and  surging  waves 

Gape  hideous  in  a  thousand  graves : 
Be  still,  ye  floods,  and  know  your  bounds  of  sand. 

Ye  storms,  adore  your  Master's  band  : 
The  winds  are  in  his  fist,  the  waves  at  his  com- 
mand. 

From  the  eternal  emptiness 

His  fruitful  word  by  secret  springs 

Drew  the  whole  harmmy  of  things 

That  form  this  noble  universe : 

Old  Nothing  knew  his  powerful  hand. 

Scarce  had  be  spoke  his  full  command,  [call. 
Fire,  Air,  and  Earth,  ami  Sea,  heard  the  creatin^f 
And  leapM  from  empty  nothing  to  this  beauteous  all : 

And  still  they  dance,  and  still  obey 
The  orJers  they  received  the  great  creation-day. 


THE  FAREfFELL. 


Dead  be  my  heart  to  all  below. 
To  mortal  joys  and  mortal  cares ; 
To  sensual  bliss  that  charms  us  so 
Be  dark,  my  eyes,  and  deaf,  my  ean. 
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Here  I  tenooAce  my  canal  taste 
Of  the  fiur  fruit  that  nimen  prize : 
Their  Paradise  shall  never  waste 
One  thooght  of  mine,  but  to  despise. 
All  earthly  jo3rs  are  over-weigh'd 
With  mountainB  of  vexatious  care ; 
And  Where's  the  sweet  that  is  not  laid 
A  bait  to  some  destructive  snare? 
Be  gone  for  ever,  mortal  things  1 
Thou  mighty  mole-hill.  Earth,  fiueweU  1 
Angels  aspire  oo  lofty  wfaags. 
And  leave  the  globe  for  ants  to  dwell. 
Come,  Heaven,  and  fill  my  vast  desires^ 
My  soul  pursues  the  sovereign  good : 
She  was  all  mad^  of  heavenly  fires. 
Nor  can  she  live  on  meaner  food. 


GOD  ONLY  KNOfFN  TO  HIMSELF, 

Stawd,  and  adore !  how  gloriaas  He 
That  dwells  in  bright  ^eternity  ! 
We  gaze,  and  we  ooniband  our  si^t 
Phu^d  in  th'  ahyw  of  dazzliog  hght. 
Tlnu  aacred  One,  Almif^ity  Three, 
Great  Everlasting  Mystery, 
What  lofty  nmmbers  shall  we  frame 
Equal  to  thj  tremendous  name  ? 
Serspfas,  the  nearest  to  the  throne, 
Begin,  and  speak  the  Oreat  Unknown: 
Attempt  the  song,  wind  up  your  strings. 
To  notes  untried  and  boundless  things : 
Ton,  whose  c^Mcions  powers  survey 
Largely  beyond  our  eyes  of  clay : 
Yet  what  a  narrow  portion  too 
h  seen,  or  known,  or  thought,  by  you  ! 
How  flat  your  highest  praises  fidl 
Below  th'  immense  Original ! 
Weak  creatures  we,  that  strive  in  vain 
To  reach  an  uncreated  strain  ! 
Great  God,  forgive  our  feeble  lays, 
Sound  out  thine  own  eternal  praise  | 
A  song  so  vast,  a  theme  so  high, 
CaUs  for  the  voice  that  tun'd  the  sky. 


PARDON  AND  SANCTIPICATION. 

Mr  crimes  awake,  and  hideous  fear 

Distracts  my  restless  mhid  j 
Guilt  meets  my  eyes  with  horrid  glare. 

And  Hell  pursues  behind. 
Almighty  Vengeance  frowns  on  high. 

And  flames  array  the  throne ; 
While  thunder  murmurs  round  the  sky, 

Impatient  to  be  gone. 
Where  shall  I  hide  thb  noxious  head  } 

Osn  rocks  or  mountains  save  ? 
Or  shall  I  wrap  me  in  the  shade 

Of  midnight  and  the  grave  ? 
b  there  no  shelter  from  the  eye 

Of  a  revenging  God } 
Jcsns,  to  thy  dear  wounds  I  fly; 

Bedew  me  with  thy  bkxid, 


Those  guardian  drops  my  soul  secure. 

And  wash  away  my  sin ; 
Eternal  Justice  frowns  no  more. 

And  conscience  smiles  within, 
I  bless  that  wondrous  purple  stream 

That  whitens  every  stain ; 
Yet  is  my  soul  but  half  redeemed. 

If  Sin  the  tyrant  reign. 
Lord,  blast  his  empire  with  thy  breath  1 

That  cursed  throne  jnust  fidl : 
Ye  flattering  plagues,  that  work  my  death. 

Fly,  for  1  hate  you  all. 


SOFEREIGNTY  AND  GRACS. 

Thk  Lordl  how  fearftil  is  his  name ! 

How  wide  is  his  commaiid ! 
Nature,  with  all  her  moving  frame. 

Rests  on  his  mighty  hand. 
Immortal  glory  forms  his  throne. 

And  light  his  awful  robe  ; 
While  with  a  smile,  or  with  a  firown. 

He  manages  the  globe, 
A  word  of  his  almighty  breath 

Can  swell  or  shik  the  seas; 
Build  the  vast  empires  of  the  Earth, 

Or  break  them  as  he  please. 
Adoring  angels  round  him  fall 

In  a|l  their  shining  forms. 
His  sovereign  eye  looks  through  them  aU, 

And  pities  mortal  worms. 
His  bowels,  to  our  worthless  race. 

In  sweet  compassion  move ; 
He  ck)tbes  his  looks  with  softest  graos, 

And  takes  his  title.  Love. 
Now  let  the  Lord  for  ever  reign. 

And  sway  us  as  he  will ; 
Sick,  or  in  health,  in  ease,  or  pain. 

We  are  bis  fiivourites  still. 
No  more  shall  peevish  passion  rise. 

The  tongue  no  more  complain ; 
Tis  sovereign  love  that  lends  our  joys, 

Apd  love  resumes  again. 


TH£  L  Air  AND  GOSPEL. 

"  CoxsT  be  the  man,  for  ever  curst. 
That  doth  one  wilful  sin  commit ; 
Death  and  damnation  for  the  first. 
Without  relief  and  infinite." 
Thus  Sinai  roars ;  i^pd  round  the  Earth 
lliunder,  and  fire,  and  vengeance  flings  ; 
But,  Jesus,  thy  dear  gasping  breath. 
And  Calvary,  say  gentler  things:  — 
"  Pardon,  and  grace,  and  boundless  love. 
Streaming  along  a  Saviour's  blood. 
And  life,  and  joysj  and  crowns  above, 
Dear-purchas*d  by  a  bleeding  God," 
Hark,  how  he  prays  ^the  charming  sound 
Dwells  on  his  dyfaig  lips)  "  Forgive  I" 
And  every  groan,  and  gapifig  wutmd. 
Cries,  **  Father,  let  th«  rebels  liv^»" 
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Go,  you  that  tvst  npon  the  law. 
And  toil,  and  seek  salvation  there; 
Look  to  the  flames  that  Moses  saw, 
And  shrink,  and  tremble,  and  despair. 
But  ril  retire  beneath  the  cross : 
Saviour,  at  thy  dear  feet  I  lie ; 
And  the  keen  sword  that  justice  draws, 
Flaming  and  red,  shall  pass  me  by. 


SEEKING  A  DIFTNE  CALM  IN  A  RESTLESS 

JVORLD. 

O  mens,  que  stabili  fata  regis  vice,  5cc 

Casimire,  Book  IIL  Od.  xxiii. 

Erf  itKAi  Mmd,  who  rul*gt  the  fates 
Of  dying  realms  and  rising  states 

With  one  unchanged  decree  ; 
While  we  admire  thy  vast  aflairs, 
Say,  can  our  little  trifling  cares 

Afibrd  a  smile  to  thee  ? 
Thou  scatterest  honours,  crowns,  and  gold ; 
We  fly  to  seize,  and  fight  to  hold 

The  bubbles  pnd  the  oar; 
80  emmets  struggle  for  a  grain  | 
So  hoj9  their  petty  wars  maintam 

For  shelb  upon  the  shore. 
Here  a  vain  man  his  sceptre  breaks. 
The  next  a  broken  sceptre  takei, 

And  warriors  win  and  lose ; 
This  rolling  worid  w4U  never  itaad, 
FlunderM  and  snatched  from  hand  to  hand. 

As  power  decays  or  grows. 
Earth's  but  an  atom :  greedy  swords 
Carve  it  among  a  thousand  lords, 

And  yet  they  can't  agree : 
Let  greedy  «word8  still  fight  and  slay, 
I  catf  be  poor ;  but.  Lord,  I  pray 

To  sit  and  anile  with  tbet. 


L 


BAPPY  FRAILTY. 

"  How  meanly  dwells  th'  immortal  mind  ! 

How  vile  these  bodies  are ! 
Why  was  a  ck)d  of  earth  designed 

T'  inclose  a  heavenly  star  ? 
**  Weak  cottage  where  our  souls  reside  • 

This  flesh  a  tottering  wall ; 
With  frightful  breaches  gaping  wide 

The  building  bends  to  £uL 
**  All  round  it  storms  of  trouble  blow. 

And  waves  of  sorrow  roll ; 
Cold  waves  and  winter  storms  beat  through, 

And  pain  the  tenant-souL 
"Alas!  how  frail  our  state  !>>  saidl^ 

And  thus  went  mourning  00, 
Tin  sudden  from  the  cleaving  sky 

A  gleam  of  glory  shone. 
"  My  soul  all  felt  the  glory  come, 

And  breathed  her  native  ahr; 
Then  she  rememberM  Heaven  her  home. 

And  she  a  prisoner  here. 
*<  Straight  she  began  to  change  her  key, 

And,  joyfbl  m  her  pains. 
She  sung  the  frailty  cif  her  cl|t j 

In  pleasuratile  strum. 


"  How  weak's  the  prisoyi  where  I  dwell  f 

Flesh  but  a  tottering  wall. 
The  breaches  cheerfblly  fbretel. 

The  house  must  shortly  fiUL 
"  No  more,  my  friends,  ritall  I  complain. 

Though  aH  my  heart-strings  adie  ; 
Welcome  dijease,  and  every  pain 

That  makes  the  cottage  shake. 
"  Now  let  the  tempest  blow  aU  round^ 

Now  swell  the  surges  high, 
And  beat  this  house  of  bondage  down« 

To  let  the  stranger  Ay. 
*'  I  have  a  mansion  built  above 

By  the  Eternal  Hand ; 
And  should  the  Earth's  old  basis  move. 

My  heavenly  bouse  must  stand. 
*'  Yes  ;  for  'tis  there  my  Saviour  reigns, 

(I  long  to  see  the  God^ 
And  his  immortal  strength  sustains 

The  courts  that  cost  him  blood." 
Hark,  from  on  high  my  Saviour  calls : 

«*  I  coipae,  my  Losd,  my  Lo\'e :» 
De\-otion  breaks  the  prison-walls. 

And  speeds  my  last  1 


LAUNCHING  INTO  ETERNITY 

It  wa^  a  brti0  attempt  {  advMituroits  be. 
Who  in  th^  fir^  ship  broke  the  unknown  sea^ 
And,  leaving  bis  drar  native  !>horet  beh*nd» 
Trusted  his  life  to  the  licentious  wiud. 
I  see  the  surging  brine :  the  tempest  raves : 
He  on  a  pme-plank  rides  across  the  waves. 
Exulting  on  the  edge  of  thousand  gaping  graves : 
He  steers  the  winged  boat,  and  shifls  the  sails. 
Conquers  the  flood,  and  mana^  the  gales. 

Such  is  the  soul  that  leaves  this  mortal  Und 
Fearless  when  the  great  Master  gives  command. 
Death  is  the  storm :  she  amiies  to  hear  it  roar, 
And  bids  the  tempest  waft  her  from  the  shore : 
Then  with  a  skilful  helm  she  sweeps  the  seas. 
And  manages  the  raging  storm  with  ease ; 
(Her  fiuth  can  govern  Death)  she  spreads  her  wings 
Wide  to  the  wind,  and  as  she  sails  she  sings. 
And  loses  by  degrees  the  sight  of  mortal  thingsi 
As  the  shores  lessen,  so  her  joj-s  arise, 
The  waves  roll  gentler,  and  the  tempest  dies ; 
Now  vast  eternity  fills  all  her  sight, 
She  floats  on  the  hMad  deep  with  infinite  delight. 
The  seas  for  ever  calm,  the  skies  for  ever  bri^ 


A  PROSPECT  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

How  kmg  shall  Death  the  tynaA  reign 

And  triumph  o^  the  just. 
While  the  rich  blood  of  naityrs  f  Ii^a 

Lies  mingled  with  the  dost  ? 
When  shall  the  teiieiw  ni^t  be  geae? 

When  will  our  Lord  appear  ? 
Our  fond  desires  weald  pray  him  down. 

Our  k>?e  embrioe  him  here. 
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Let  Faith  arise,  and  dimb  tlie  hitb, 

And  from  alar  descry 
Hoir  distant  are  his  chariot-wheeb. 

And  tell  bow  fast  they  fly^ 
lo,  I  beboM  the  scattering  shades, 

The  dawn  of  Heaven  appears. 
The  sweet  immortal  morning  (spreads 

Ita  blushes  roond  the  spheres. 
I  see  the  Lord  of  glory  come. 

And  flaming  guards  around  : 
The  skies  divide  to  make  him  room. 

The  trumpet  shakes  the  ground. 
I  bMr  the  voice,  "  Ye  dead,  ariw !» 

And  lo,  the  graves  obey, 
And  waking  saints  with  joyful  eyes 
.  Sahrte  th'  expected  day. 
They  leave  the  dust,  and  on  the  wing 

lUse  to  the  middle  air, 
In  shining  garments  meet  their  King, 

And  low  adore  him  there. 
O  may  my  hianhle  spirit  stand 

Among  them  clothed  in  white  ! 
The  meanest  place  at  has  right  hand 

Is  infinite  delight, 
^sv  will  our  i/oj  and  wonder  rise, 

When  our  returning  King 
ShaU  bear  us  homeward  through  the  skies 

On  Lore's  triumphant  wing  1 


JD  DOMINUM  NOSTRUM  ET  SERFATOREM 
JBSUM  CHRISTUM. 

ODA. 

Ts,  grsnde  Numen,  corporis  inoola, 
Te,  magna  magni  progenies  Patris, 
Nomen  verendum  nostri  Jesu 
Vox  citharc,  calami  sonabunt, 
Apfcgphw-  auro  grandisons  fides, 
Cbristi  triumphos  incipe  barbite, 
Fractosque  terrores  Avemi, 
Viotum  Erebnm,  domltamque  mortem. 
Immensa  vastos  secula  circulos 
Vdvlre,  blando  dum  Patris  in  sinik 
Toto  fhiebator  Jehovah 
Gaodia  mille  bibens  Jesus; 
Donee  supemo  vidit  ah  adhere 
Adam  cadentem,  tartam  hiantia. 
Unique  roergendos  min& 
Hen  nlmin^  mtseros  nepotes ! 
Vidit  ndnaces  vindicis  angeli 
Ignes  et  ensem,  telaoue  sanguine 
Tingenda  nostro,  dmn  rapinao 
Spt  fremuefe  Erebsea  monstra.. 
Commota  sacras  viscera  protinus 
Sens^re  flammas,  onmipotens  furor 
Ebttlfit,  Immensique  Arooris 
JEthereum  calet  igne  pectus. 
"  Kon  tota  prorsus  gens  hominum  dabit 
Kosti  triumphos :  Quid  Patrb  et  labor 
Dukisque  hnago  ?  num  peribunt 
Funditns?  O  prius  astra  caeds, 
**  MergBDtor undis,  et  redeat  chaoss 
AdC  ipse  disperdam  Satane  dolos. 
Ant  ipse  disperdar,  et  isti 
Scc^itn  dabo  moderanda  deztr*. 


LYRIC  POEMS,  BOOK  I. 


*'  Testor  patemum  Numen,  et  hoc  caput 
iEquale  tester,''  dixit;  et  etberis 
Inclinat  ingens  culmen,  aho 
Desiliitque  mens  Oljrmpo. 

Mortale  corpus  imptger  indiiit 
Artusque  nostras,  heu  tenues  nimis 
Nintisque  viles !  Vindiciqne 
Corda  dedit  Mienda  fenro. 

Vitamque  morti :  Proh  dolor  1  O  graves 
Tonandis  ire  !  O  Lex  satis  aspera  1 
Morcesque  peocati  severa 
Adamici,  vetitique  fructus. 

Non  poena  lenis !  Qn5,  mis  impotens ! 
Qu6,  Musa  !  largas  fiindere  lacrymas, 
Bustique  divini  triumphos 
Sacrilego  temerare  fletu  } 

Sepone  questus,  lela  Deuro  cane 
Majore  chordA.     Psalle  sunorids 
Ct  ferreas  Mortis  cavemas 
Kt  rigidam  penetravit  aulao. 

Sens^re  Numen  regna  feralia, 
Mugit  barathnim,  contremuit  chaos, 
Dirikm  fremebat  rex  Gehenna*, 
Perque  suum  tremebundus  orcnm. 

Lat^  refugit     *'  Nil  agis,  impie, 
Mergat  vel  imis  te  Fhlegethou  vadi^ 
Hoc  findet  undas  fulmeii,"  inquit, 
£t  patrios  jaculatus  ignes. 

Tnyecit  hostem.    Nigra  silentia 
Umbreque  flammas  «thereas  pavettt 
Dudum  perose,  ex  quo  corusoo 
Predpites  cecidere  csek). 

Immane  mgit  jam  tonitm ;  fragor 
Lat^  ruinam  mandat:  mb  infimk 
Lectseque  designata  genti 
Tartara  di^iciuntur  antris. 

Hetc  strata  passim  vincula,  et  keic  jaceni 
Unci  cpienti,  tormina  mentium 
Invisa;  ploratuque  vasto 
Spicula  Mon  sibi  adempta  planfpU 

En,  ut  resufgit  victor  ab  ultimo 
Ditis  profundo,  curribus  aureis 
Astricta  raptens  monstra  noctis 
Perdomitumque  Erebi  tyrannnm. 

Quanta  angelomm  gaudia  jubilant 
Victor  patemum  dum  repetit  polum ! 
En  qimlis  ardet,  dum  beati 
Limina  scandit  ovans  Olympi ! 

lo  triumphe  plectra  serapbica, 
lo  triumphe  Grex  Hominum  sonet, 
«  Dum  lieta  quaquaversus  ambos 
Astra  repercutiunt  triumphos. 


SUI-JPSIUS  JNCREPJTia 


BPlCtAMMA. 


CoaroRi  cur  hsres,  Wattsi  ?  cur  incola  terras  ? 

Quid  cnpis  indignum,  mens  habitare  lutum  > 
Te  caro  mille  malis  premit;   hinc  jnvenes  gravat 
artus 

Languor,  et  hinc  vegetus  crimina  sanguis  alit 
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in,  dolor  mentem  aalk  distnhit ; 
auceps 
Undique  adest  Satanaa  reUa  utn.  stroens. 
Suspice  ut  etbereum  signant  tibi  nutibus  astra 

Traii|iteiQ>  et  aula  vocat  parta  cruore  DeL 
Te  manet  Uriel  dux;  et  tibi  subjicit  ali^s 

Stellatas  SeraphSn  officiosa  cohors. 
T«  supeHlm  chorus  optat  amans,  te  invitat  {esus, 

*<  Hue  ades,  et  nostro  tempora  conde  lind." 
Ver^  amat  tile  lutum  quem  nee  dolor  aut  Satan 
arcet 
Inde,  nee  allieiunt  Angelus,  Astra,  Dfus. 


EXCfTATIO  CORDIS  CC^LUM  fTERSUS. 

)694. 
Hsv  quot  s^ela  tens  earcere  corporis, 
Wattsi  ?  quid  refugis  limen  et  exitum  ? 
^ee  mens  sBtbertum  culmen,  et  atria 

Magni  Patris  anhelitat  ? 
Corpus  vile  ereat  mille  molestias, 
Circum  corda  volant  et  dolor,  ist  metus, 
Peceatumque  malis  durius  omnibus 

Caeeas  insidias  struit 
Non  hoe  grata  tibi  gaudia  de  solo 
Surgnint:  Christus  abest^  deliciff  tus, 
Long^  Christus  abest,  inter  et  angelos 

Et  picta  astre  perambulans. 
*  Cosli  summa  petas,  nee  jaeulabitur. 
Iracunda  tonans  fiilmina :  Te  Deus 
Hurtatur  ^  Vacuum  tende  per  aere 

Pennas  nunc  homini  datas. 


BREjfTHJNG  TOWARD  THE  HBAFENLY 
COUNTRY, 

CASIMIRB,  BOOK  I,  OD.  19.  iMrTATBD. 

Urit  me  patrisB  decor,  he. 

The  beauty  of  my  native  land 

Immortal  love  inspires; 
I  burn,  I  bum  with  strong  desire^, 
And  sigh,  and  wait  the  high  command. 
There  glides  the  Moon  her  shining  way, 
And  8hoot8  my  beart  through  with  a  silver  ray, 
Upward  my  heart  aspires  : 
A  thousand  lamps  of  golden  light 
Hung  high,  in  vaulted  azure,  charm  my  sight. 
And  wink  and  beckon  with  their  amorous  fires. 
O  ye  fair  glories  of  my  heavenly  home, 
Bright  sentinels  who  guard  my  Father's  court , 
Where  all  the  happy  minds  resort, 
When  will  my  Father's  chariot  come  ? 
Must  ye  for  ever  walk  th'  ethereal  round. 
For  ever  see  the  mourner  lie 
An  exile  of  the  sky, 
A  prisoner  of  the  ground  ? 
Descend,  some  shinhig  sen'ants  ftt>m  on  high. 
Build  me  a  hasty  tomb ; 
A  grassy  turf  will  raise  my  head  ; 
The  neighbouring  lilies  dress  my  bed  ; 
And  flfhed  a  sweet  perfume. 

f  Vide  Horat  lib.  i.  od.  3. 


Here  1  put  off  the  chains  of  Death 
My  soul  too  long  has  worn : 
Friends,  I  forbid  one  groaning  breath, 
Or  tear  to  wet  my  urn. 
Raphael,  behold  me  all  undrett. 
Here  gently  lay  this  flesh  to  rest ; 
Then  mount,  and  lead  the  path  unknown, 
Swift  I  punue  thee,  flaming  guide,  on  pinioof  qf 
my  own. 


HUNDREDTH  EPIGRAM  OF  CASIMIRB, 

ON  SAIKT  AROALIO, 

Who  fn>m  a   stage-player  became  a  Christian, 
and  sufiered  martyrdom. 

Ardalio  jeen,  and  in  his  comic  strains 
The  mysteries  of  our  bleeding  God  profanes, 
While  his  loud  laughter  shakes  the  painted  soenei. 
Heaven  heard,  and  straight  around  the  smoking 

throne 
The  kindling  lightning  in  thiok  flashes  shone. 
And  i^engeful  thunder  murmur'd  to  be  gone. 
Mercy  stood  near,  and  with  a  smiling  brow  [you  | 
CalmM  the  loud  thunder :  "  There's  no  n€«d  of 
Grace  shall  descend,  and  the  weak  man  subdue." 
Grace  leaves  the  skies,  and  he  the  stage  forsakes, 
He  bows  his  head  down  to  the  martyring  axe. 
And,  as  he  bows,  this  gentle  farewell  speaks  y 
"  So  goes  the  comedy  of  life  away; 
Vain  Earth,  adieu  :  Heaven  will  applaud  to  day ; 
Strike,  courteous  tyrant,  and  conclude  the  play.*' 


WHEN  THB  PROTBSTANT  CHOBCH  AT  MONTPBLIBK  WA*- 
DBM0LI8HBD  BY  THE  FRENCH  KINC'S  ORDER,  TUB 
PROTESTANTS  LAID  STONES  UP  IN  THEIR  BORTING^ 
PLACE  ;    WHEREON  A  JESUrr  MADE 

A  LATIN  EPIGRAM. 

^NGLISHED  THUS  : 

A  huo'not  church,  once  at  Montpelier  built, 
StMod  and  proclaimed  their  madness  and  their  g^iilt } 
T«x>  long  it  stood  beneath  Heaven's  angry  firown, 
Worthy  when  rising  to  be  thunder'd  down. 
Lewis,  at  last,  th'  avenger  of  the  skies, 
Cummands,  and  le^-el  with  the  ground  it  lies : 
The  stones  dispera'd,    their    wretched  offspring 

come, 

Gather,  and  heap  them  on  Uieir  &ther^'  tomb. 
Thus  the  curs'd  house  falls  on  the  builder's  head  ; 
And  though  beneath  the  ground  their  bones  ar^ 

laid,  [dead. 

Yet  the  just  vengeance  still  pursues  the  guilty 


THE  ANSWER  BY  A  FRENCH  PRpTESFANT. 


ENGLISHED  thus: 


A  CHRISTIAN  church  once  at  Montpelier  stood. 
And  nobly  spoke  the  builder's  zeal  for  God. 
It  stood  the  envy  of  the  fierce  dragoon, 
But  no^  deserr'd  to  be  dcsUoy'd  so  soon : 
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Yet  Lewis,  the  wild  tynnt  of  fbe  age, 
Teats  down  the  walls,  a  victim  ,ta  his  rage. 
Young  &ithful  hands  pile  up  the  sacred  stones 
(Dear  monument ! )  o'er  their  dead  &thers*  bones ; 
The  stones  shall  morewhen  the  dead  lathers  rise. 
Start  up  befove  the  pele  destroyer's  eyes, 
Mai  testify  his  nwdness  to  th*  avenging  skies. 
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Tm)  HAPPY  RIVALS, 

nBTOnOM  AND  TBI  MUSE. 

Wild  as  the  lightning,  various  as  the  Moon, 
Roves  my  Pindaric  song : 
Here  she  glows  like  burning  noon 
In  fiercest  flames,  and  here  she  pla3rs 
Gentle  as  star-beams  on  the  midnight  seas ; 
Now  in  a  smiling  angel's  ibrm. 
Anon  she  rides  upon  the  storm. 
Land  as  the  noisy  thunder,  as  a  deluge  strong. 
Are  my  thoughts  and  wishes  free. 
And  know  no  number  nor  degree  ? 
Such  is  the  Muse :  Lo  she  disdains 

The  links  and  chains. 
Measures  and  rules,  of  vulgar  strains. 
And  o'er  the  laws  of  harmony  >  sovereign  queen 
she  reigns. 
If  she  roves 
By  streams  or  gnyves 
Tuning  her  pleasures  or  her  pains. 
My  passion  keeps  her  still  in  sight. 
My  passion  holds  an  equal  flight 
Through  love's  or  Nature's  wide  campaigns. 
If  with  bold  attempt  she  sings 
Of  the  biggest  mortal  things, 
Totterii^  thrones  and  nations  slain ; 
Or  breaks  the  fleets  of  warring  kings, 
While  thunders  roar 
From  shore  to  shore. 
My  sool  sits  &st  upon  her  wings,  [plain ; 

foA  sweeps  the  crimson  surge,  or  scours  the  purple 

Still  I  attend  her  as  she  flies, 
Bomid  the  broad  globe,  and  all  beneath  the  skies. 
But  when  from  the  meridian  star 

Long  streaks  of  glory  shine, 

And  Heaven  invites  her  from  afar, 

She  takes  the  hint,  she  knows  the  sign. 

The  Muse  ascends  her  heavenly  car,        [divine, 
Afid  climbs  the  steepy  path  and  means  the  throne 
Then  she  leaves  my  fluttering  mind 
Clogg'd  with  clay,  and  unrefin'd, 
Lengths  of  distance  for  behind : 
Virtue  lags  with  heavy  wheel; 
Faith  has  wings,  but  cannot  rise, 

Cannot  rise, swift  and  high 

As  the  winged  numbers  fly, 
4nd  flunt  Devotion  panting  lies 
Halfway  th'  ethereal  bill. 
O  why  is  Piety  so  weak. 

And  yet  the  Muse  so  strong^ 
When  shall  these  hateful  fetters  break 

That  have  confined  me  long? 
Inward  a  glowing  heat  I  fieel, 
A  spark  of  heavenly  day ; 
But  earthly  vapours  damp  my  zeal. 
And  heavy  flesh  drags  me  the  downward  way. 

Faint  are  the  efforts  of  my  will, 
^pd  mortal  passion  chpnns  my  soul  astray. 


Shine,  thou  sweet  hour  of  dear  release. 
Shine,  from  the  sky. 
And  call  me  high 
To  mingle  with  the  choirs  of  glory  and  of  bliM. 
Devotion  there  begins  the  flight. 
Awakes  the  song,  and  guides  the  way; 
There  love  and  zeal  divine  and  bright 
Trace  out  new  regions  in  the  world  of  light. 
And  scarce  the  boldest  Muse  can  follow  or  obey. 
I'm  in  a  dream,  and  Fancy  reigns. 
She  spreads  her  gay  delusive  scenes ; 

Or  is  the  vision  true  ? 
Behold  Religion  on  her  throne. 
In  awfiil  state  descending  down ;  [spacious  view. 
And  her  dominions  vast  and  bright  within  my 
She  smiles,  and  with  a  courteous  hand 
ShebecJcoosmeaway;  [clay, 

I  fetA  mine  airy  powers  loose  ftom  the  cumbrous 
And  with  a  joy^  haste  obey 
Religion's  high  command. 
What  lengths  and  heights  and  depths  unknown  ! 
Broad  fields  with  blooming  glory  sown. 
And  seas,  and  skies,  and  stars  her  own. 

In  an  unmeasured  sphere ! 
What  heavens  of  joy,  and  light  serene. 
Which  nor  the  rolling  Sun  has  seen. 
Where  nor  the  roving  Muse  has  been. 

That  greater  traveller ! 
A  long  farewell  to  all  below, 
;    Farewell  to  all  that  sense  can  show, 
To  golden  scenes,  and  flowery  fields. 
To  all  the  worlds  that  Fancy  builds. 

And  all  that  poets  know. 
Now  the  swift  transports  of  the  mind 
Leave  the  fluttering  Muse  behind, 
A  thousand  loose  Pindaric  plumes  fly  scatterinf 
down  the  wind. 
Among  the  clouds  1  lose  my  breath* 

The  rapture  grows  too  strong: 
The  feeble  powers  that  Nature  gave 
Faint  and  drop  downward  to  the  grave. 
Receive  their  fidl,  thou  treasurer  9f  Death; 
I  will  no  more  demand  my  tongue. 
Till  the  gross  organ  well  refin'd  [mind. 

Can  trace  the  boundless  flights  of  an  un^tter'd 
AjoSl  raise  an  equal  song. 


THE  POLLOWIMO  P01M8   OP  THIS  BOOK  ARE  PECULIAaLT 
DBOICATBD  TO 

DIVINE  LOVE. 


THE  HAZARD  OF  LOFING  THE  CREATURES. 

Whbrb-b'br  my  flattering  passions  rove, 

I  find  a  lurking  snare; 
Tis  dangerous  to  let  loose  our  love 

Beneath  th'  Eternal  Fair. 
Souls  whom  the  tie  of  friendship  binds, 

And  partners  of  our  blood. 
Seize  a  lai^ge  portion  of  our  minds. 

And  leave  the  less  for  God. 
Nature  has  soft  but  powerful  bands, 

And  Reason  she  controls ; 
While  children  with  their  little  hands 

Hang  closest  to  our  souls, 
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Thonghtlest  they  act  th'  old  Serpept's  ptut; 

What  tempting  things  they  be  i 
Lord,  how  they  twine  about  our  heart. 

And  draw  it  off  from  thee  ! 

Our  hasty  wills  rush  blindly  oa 

Where  rising  passion  rolls, 
And  thus  we  make  our  fetters 

To  bind  our  slavish  souls. 

Bear  Sovereign,  break  these  fetters  off. 

And  set  our  spirits  fVee ; 
God  in  himself  is  bliss  eaougfa. 

For  we  have  all  in  thee. 


DESIRING  TO  LOKE  CHRIST. 

Comb,  let  me  love:  or  is  thy  mind 

Hardened  to  stone,  or  froze  to  ice  ? 

I  see  the  blessed  Fair-one  bend 

And  stoop  t'  embrace  tnc  from  the  skies ! 

O !  'tis  a  thought  would  melt  a  rock. 

And  make  a  heart  of  iron  mov  e. 

That  those  sweet  lips,  that  heavenly  look; 

Should  seek  and  wish  a  mortal  love  ! 

I  was  a  traitor  doooa'd  to  fire. 

Bound  to  sustain  eternal  pains ; 

He  flew  on  wings  of  strong  desire, 

Assumed  my  guih,  and  took  my  chains. 

Infinite  grace !  Ahnighty  charms ! 

Stand  in  amaze,  ye  whirling  skies ! 

Jesus  the  God,  with  n&ked  ams. 

Hangs  on  a  cross  of  love,  and  dies. 

Bid  Pity  ever  stoop  so  low, 

Drest  in  divinity  and  J>lood  ? 

Was  ever  rebel  courted  so 

In  groans  of  an  cxpirimg  God  ? 

Again  he  lives;  and  spreads  his  hands. 

Hands  that  were  nail»d  to  torturing  smart; 

•*  By  these  dear  wounds,**  says  he ;  and  stands 

And  prays  to  clasp  me  to  his  heart 

Sure  I  must  love;  or  are  my  ears 

Still  deaf,  nor  will  my  passion  move  ? 

Then  let  me  melt  this  heart  to  tears  ! 

This  heart  shall  yield  to  death  or  love. 


TMB  HEAhT  GirENAfKfT. 

If  there  are  passions  in  my  soul, 

(And  passions  sure  they  be) 
Now  they  are  all  at  thy  control, 
■     My  Jesus,  all  for  thee. 

If  love,  that  pleasing  power,  can  rest 

In  hearts  so  hard  as  mine. 
Come,  gentle  Saviour,  to  my  breast. 

For  all  my  love  is  thine. 

Let  the  gay  world  with  trcachenms  aii 

Allure  my  eyes  in  vain: 
I  have  convey*d  away  my  heart. 

Ne'er  to  return  again. 

I  feel  my  wanpest  passioot  dead 
>  To  all  that  Earth  can  boast; 

This  soal  of  i^ne  was  never  made 
For  vanity  and  duat« 


Now  I  can  fix  my  tkooghti  aboire^ 
Amidst  their  flattering  charms, 

Till  the  dear  Lord  that  hath  my  lov« 
Shall  call  me  to  his  ams. 

So  Gabriel,  at  his  King's  oommaod*    ' 

From  yon  celestial  hill. 
Walks  downward  to  our  wiatbleM  land. 

His  soul  points  upward  still. 

He  glides  along  my  mortal  things. 

Without  a  thought  of  love, 
Fulfils  his  tiuik,  and  spreads  bis  \ 

To  reach  tJie  realms  above. 


MEDITjtTION  m  A  GROFB. 

Sweet  Muse,  descend  and  bless  the  shade^ 

And  bless  tlie  eveuing grove; 
Business,  and  nois",  uud  day,  are  fled. 

And  every  care,  but  love. 

But  hence,  ye  wanton  young  and  fair. 

Mine  is  a  purer  flame ; 
No  Phyllis  shall  infect  the  air 

With  her  unhallow'd  name. 

Jesus  has  all  my  powers  possest. 
My  hopes,  my  fears,  my  joys : 

He,  the  dear  Sovereign  of  my  breast. 
Shall  still  command  my  voice. 

Some  of  the  feirest  choirs  above 

Shall  fluck  around  my  song, 
With  joy  to  hear  the  name  they  love 

Sound  from  a  mortal  tongue. 

His  charms  shall  make  my  numbers  flow. 

And  hold  the  falling  floods, 
While  Silence  sits  on  every  bough. 

And  bends  the  listening  woods, 
ril  carve  our  passion  on  the  berit, 

And  every  wounded  tree 
Shall  drop  and  bear  some  mystic  mark 

That  Jesus  died  for  me. 

The  swains  shall  wonder  when  they  read, 

Inscrib'd  on  all  the  grove. 
That  Heaven  itself  came  down,  and  bled 

To  win  a  mortal's  love. 


THE  FAIREST  AND  THE  ONLY  BELO FED. 

HoHouR  to  that  diviner  ray 

That  first  allur'd  my  eyes  away 

From  every  mortal  feir; 
All  the  gay  things  that  held  my  sight 
Seem  but  th6  twinkling  sparks  of  night, 
And  languishing  in  doubtful  light 

Die  at  the  morning  star. 

Whatever  makes  the  Godhead  great, 

And  fit  to  be  ador'd. 
Whatever  speaks  the  creature  sweety 
And  worthy  of  my  passion,  meet 

Harmonious  in  my  Lord. 
A  thousand  graces  ever  rise 

And  bloom  upon  his  free ; 
A  thousuid  arrows  from  his  eyea 
Shoot  through  my  heart  with  dear  lurpriM^ 

And  guard  around  the  place. 
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The  lieavenly  {niiis  I  iommdy 
And  *tii  beyond  all  B0Mit|r>t  po««r 
To  make  anitber  wwtnd : 
Earthly  beauties  pow  and  &de ; 
Nature  heals  the  wounds  she  made» 
But  charms  so  much  divine 
Hold  a  long  empire  of  the  heart  j 
What  Heaven  has  join'd  shall  never  part. 
And  iesus  must  be  mine. 

In  vain  the  envious  shades  of  night. 

Or  flatteries  of  the  day, 
Would  veil  his.image  h^m  my  sight. 

Or  tempt  my  soul  away ; 
Jesus  is  all  my  waking  theme, 
ICs  lovely  form  meets  every  dream 

And  knows  not  to  depart : 
The  passion  reigns 
Through  all  my  vains, 
And,  floating  round  the  crimson  stream. 

Still  finds  him  at  my  heart 

Dwell  there,  for  e\*er  dwell,  my  love ; 

Here  I  coq&k  my  sense ; 
Nor  dare  my  wildest  wishes  rove 

Nor  stir  a  thought  from  thence. 
Amidst  thy  gbries  and  thy  grace 
}M  all  my  remnant-minutes  pass; 

Graiot,  thou  Everlasting  Fair, 

Giant  my  soul  a  mansion  there: 
My  soul  aspires  to  see  thy  iaee 
Though  Utt  should  for  the  vision  pay; 
So  rivers  run  to  meat  the  sea. 
And  lose  their  nature  in  th'  embrace. 

Thou  art  my  ocean,  thou  my  God ; 
In  thee  the  passions  of  the  mind 
With  j<^  auod  freedom  upcpnfiQ'd 
Exult,  and  spread  their  powers  abroad. 
Not  all  the  glittering  things  on  high 
Can  make  my  Heaven  if  thou  remove ; 
I  shall  be  tir'd,  and  long  to  die; 
life  is  a  pain  without  thy  love; 

Who  could  ever  bear  to  be 

Curst  with  iminortality 
Among  the  stays,  but  &r  from  thee? 


MUTUAL  LOfTB  STRONaBR  THAN  DEATH, 

Not  the  rioh  world  of  minds  above 

Can  pay  the  mighty  debt  of  love 

I  owe  to  Christ  my  God: 
With  pangs  which  none  but  he  could  fee], 
.  He  brought  my  guilty  soul  from  Hell : 
Not  the  first  seraph's  tongue  can  tell  ' 

The  value  of  his  blood. 

Kindly  he  teiaPd  me  in  his  arms, 

fnm  the  lelse  world*s  pernicious  charms 

With  force  divinely  sweet 
Had  I  ten  thousand  lives  my  own. 
At  his  demand, 
With  cheerfbl  hand, 
I'd  pay  the  vital  tiei^ure  down 
In  hourly  tributes  at  his  foet 

Bot,  iSavioor,  let  me  taste  thy  graet 

With  every  fleeting  breatii; 
And  through  that  Heaven  of  i^easuft  past 

V9til0«ol««nH«fJDeathi 


LTMC  TOBW,  BOOK  I. 

Then  I  eeuM  horn  fuooasaivc  linla 
Fast  as  the  minutes  fly ; 

So  billow  after  billow  rolls 
To  kiss  the  shoce,  and  die. 
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The  inibstance  of  the  following  copy,  and  many  of 
the  lines,  were  sent  me  by  an  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  W.  NoKts,  with  a  desire  that  I  would  form 
them  into  a  Pindaric  ode;  but  I  retained  his 
measures,  lest  I  should  too  much  alter  his  a 


A  SIGHT  OP  CHRIST. 

Angrij  of  light,  your  God  and  King  smround. 

With  noble  songs  ^  in  his  exalted  flesh 

He  claims  your  worship :  while  his  samts.on  Earth 

Bles8  their  RedeemerUJod  vith  humble  tongaes» 

Angels  with  lofty  honours  crown  his  head  j 

We  bowing  at  his  feet,  by  fiuth,  may  feel 

His  distant  influence,  and  confess  his  love. 

Once  I  beheld  his  fece,  when  beams  divine 
Broke  from  his  eye-lids,  and  unusual  light 
Wrapt  me  at  once  in  gKiry  and  surprise. 
My  joyful  heart  high  leaping  in  my  breast 
With  transport  cried,  "  This  is  the  Christ  of  God;* 
Then  threw  my  arms  aroqnd  in  sweet  embrace, 
And  clasp'd,  and  bow'd  adoring  low,  till  I  was  lost  in 
While  he  appears,  no  other  charms  can  hold   [him. 
Or  draw  my  soul,  asham'd  of  former  things, 
Wliich  no  remembrance  now  deserve  or  name. 
Though  with  contempt;  best  in  (Mivion  hid. 

But  the  bright  shine  and  presence  soon  withdrew; 
I  sought  him  whom  I  love,  hut  found  him  not; 
I  felt  his  absence;  and  with  strongest  cries 
Proclaim'd,  "  Where  Jesus  is  not,  all  is  vain.»> 
Whether  1  hold  him  with  a  full  delight. 
Or  seek  him  panting  with  extreme  desire, 
lis  he  alone  can  please  my  wondering  soul ; 
To  hold  or  seek  him  is  my  only  choice.  « 

If  he  refrain  on  me  to  cast  his  eye 
Down  from  his  palace,  nor  my  longing  soul 
With  upward  l<x)k  can  spy  my  dearest  Lord 
Through  bis  blue  pavement,  PU  behold  him  still 
With  sweet  refleotion  on  the  peaceful  cross. 
All  in  his  blood  and  anguish  groaning  deep. 
Gasping  and  dying  there 
This  sight  I  ne'er  can  lose,  by  it  I  live  t 
A  quickening  virtue  ^rom  his  death  inspired 
Is  life  and  breath  to  me ;  his  flesh  my  food ; 
His  vital  blood  I  drink,  and  hence  my  strength. 

I  live,  Pm  strong,  and  now  eternal  lifo 
Beats  quick  within  my  breast ;  my  vigorous  mind 
Spurns  the  dull  Earth,  and  on  her  fl^  wings 
Reaches  the  mount  of  purposes  dSvine, 
Counsels  of  peace  betwhct  th'  Almighty  Three 
Conceived  at  once,  and  sign'd  without  delMte, 
In  perfect  union  of  th'  Eternal  Miud. 
With  vast  amaze  T  see  th'  unfathum'd  thoughd^ 
Infinite  schemes,  aind  infinite  designs 
Of  God's  own  heart,  in  which  he  ever  resti^ 
Eternity  lies  open  to  my  view ; 
Here  the  Beginning  and  the  End  of  all 
I  can  discover ;  Christ  the  End  of  all, 
And  Christ  the  great  Beginning ;  he  my  Hea^ 
My  God,  my  Gfoiy,  and  m^  All  in  Alt 
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O  that  the  day,  the  joyftil  day  were  oome. 
When  the  first  Adam  from  his  ancient  dost 
Ciown'd  with  new  hononra  shall  revive,  and  se* 
Jesos  his  Son  and  Lord ;  while  shooting  saints 
Surround  their  Ring,  and  God's  Eternal  Son 
Shines  in  the  midst,  but  with  superior  beams. 
And  like  himself:  then  the  Mysterious  Word 
Long  hid  behind  the  letter  shall  appear 
All  spirit  and  life,  and  in  the  fullest  light 
Stand  forth  to  public  view;  and  there  disdose 
His  Father's  sacred  works  and  wondrous  mcys : 
Then  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  grace  divine. 
Through  all  the  infinite  transactions  past 
Inwrought  and  shining,  shall  with  double  blaze 
Strike  our  astonish'd  eyes,  and  ever  reign 
Admir'd  and  glorious  in  triumphant  light. 

Death,  and  the  tempter,  and  the  man  of  sin. 
Now  at  ttie  bar  arraign'd,  in  judgment  cast. 
Shall  vex  the  saints  no  more:  but  perfect  love 
And  feudest  praises  perfect  joy  cr^tte, 
While  ever-drciing  years  maintain  the  blissfiil 


LOrE  ON  A  CROSS,  AND  A  THRONE. 

Now  let  my  feith  grow  strong,  and  rise, 
^nd  view  my  Lord  in  all  his  love  ; 
Look  back  to  hear  his  dying  Cries, 
Then  mount  and  see  his  throne  above. 

See  where  he  languished  on  the  cross ; 
Beneath  my  sins  he  groaned  and  died ; 
See  where  he  f^its  to  plead  my  cause 
By  his  Almighty  Father's  side. 

If  I  behold  his  bleeding  heart. 
There  love  in  floods  of  sorrow  reigns ; 
He  triumphs  o'er  the  killing  smart. 
And  buys  my  pleasure  with  his  pains. 

Or  if  I  climb  th'  eternal  hills 
Vliere  the  dear  Conqueror  sits  enthron'd. 
Still  in  his  heart  compassion  dwells, 
Near  the  memorials  of  his  wound. 

How  shall  a  pardon'd  rebel  show 
How  much  I  love  my  dying  God  } 
Lnvd,  here  I  banish  every  foe, 
I  hate  the  sins  that  cost  thy  Uood. 

I  hold  no  more  commerce  with  Hell, 
My  deRrest  lusts  shall  all  depart ; 
But  let  thine  image  ever  dwell 
Stampt  as  a  seal  upon  my  heart 


A    PREPARATORY  THOUGHT  FOR  THE 
LORD*S  SUPPER, 

IN  IMITATION  OF  jSAIAH  LXIII.  1,  2,  3, 

WriAT  heavenly  Man,  or  lovely  God, 
Comes  marching  downward  from  the  skies, 
Array'd  in  garments  rollM  in  blood, 
With  joy  and  pity  in  his  eyes } 

The  Lord !  the  Saviour !  yea,  'tis  he  ; 
I  know  him  by  the  smiles  he  wears ; 
Dear  glorious  Man  that  died  for  me, 
Drench'd  deep  ip  agonies  and  tears  I 


Lo,  he  reveals  hir  shinmg  breast ; 
I  own  those  wounds,  and  I  adore : 
Lo,  he  prepares  a  rcrjral  fbast. 
Sweet  fruit  of  the  shkrp  pangs  he  bore ! 

Whence  flow  these  fiivours  so  divine  ? 
Lord!  why  so  lavish  of  thy  blood? 
Why  fbr  such  earthly  souls  as  mine. 
This  heavenly  flesh,  this  sacred  food  ? 

'Twas  his  own  love  that  made  him  Ueed* 
That  nail'd  him  to  the  cursed  tree ; 
'Twas  his  own  love  this  table  spread 
For  such  unworthy  worms  as  we. 

Then  let  us  taste  the  Saviour's  love ; 
Come,  Faith,  and  feed  upon  the  Lord : 
With  gUd  consent  onr  lips  shall  move. 
And  sweet  Hosannas  crown  the  board. 


CONVERSE  WTTH  CHRIST. 

I'm  tir'd  with  visits,  modes,  and  forms, 
And  flatteries  paid  to  fellow-worms ; 

Their  conversation  cloys ; 
Their  vain  amours,  and  empty  staff: 
But  I  can  ne'er  eiyoy  enough  [m^ 

Of  thy  best  company,  my  Lord,  thou  life  of  all  my 

When  he  begms  to  tell  his  kive, 
Through  every  vem  my  passions  move^ 

The  captives  of  his  tongue : 
In  midnight  shades,  on  ftosty  gronnd, 
I  could  attend  the  pleasing  sound,         [ness  lonf. 
Nor  should  I  fieel  December  oold,  nor  think  the  daik- 

There,  while  I  hear  my  Saviour-God 
Count  o'er  the  sins  (a  heavy  load) 
He  bore  upon  the  tree. 

Inward  I  blush  with  secret  shame. 

And  weep,  and  love,  and  bless  the  name  [for  me. 
That  knew  not  guilt  nor  grief  his  own,  but  bare  it  alf 

Next  he  describes  the  thorns  he  wore. 

And  talks  his  bloody  passion  o'er, 
Till  I  am  drown'd  in  tears : 

Yet  with  the  s]rmpathetic  smart 
There's  a  strange  joy  beats  round  my  heart;  [bears. 
The  cursed  tree  has  blessings  in't,  my  sweetest  b^m  it 

I  hear  the  glorious  sufferer  tell, 
How  on  his  cross  he  vanquish'd  Hell, 

And  all  the  powers  beneath : 
Transported  and  inspir'd,  my  tongue 
Attempts  his  triumphs  in  a  song ; 
<*  How  has  the  Serpent  lost  bis  sting,  and  Where's  thy 
victory.  Death!" 

But  when  he  shows  his  hands  and  heart. 
With  those  dear  prints  of  dying  smart. 

He  sets  my  soul  on  fire : 
Not  the  beloved  John  could  rest 
With  more  delight  upon  that  breast,         [desire. 
Nor  Thomas  pry  into  those  wounds  with  more  intense 

Kindly  he  opens  me  his  ear. 

And  bids  me  pour  my  sorrow  there. 

And  tell  him  all  my  pams: 
Thus  while  I  ease  my  burthen'd  heart. 
In  every  woe  he  bears  a  part,  [sustains. 

His  arms  embraoe  m^  and  his  haMl jny  dfooi»hig4iea4 
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Fly  from  nj  tlicmc^  aU  limnaiithiagSy 
AimI  sporting  swains,  and  fighting  kings. 

And  tales  of  wanton  kve : 
My  sou)  disdains  that  little  snare 
The  tangles  of  Amira^s  hair;         [heart  remove. 
Thine  anns,  my  God,  are  sweeter  baads,  nor  canmy 
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GRACE  SHINING,  AND  NATURE  PAINTING. 

SOL.  SONO  I.  3.  AMD  lU  5.  AMD  VL  5. 

TuL  me,  fiurest  of  thy  kmd, 

TeU  me.  Shepherd,  all  divine. 

Where  this  fiunting  head  reclined 

May  relieve  such  cares  as  mine: 

Shepherd,  lead  me  to  thy  grove  ; 
If  burning  noon  inf^  the  sky, 
The  sick^ung  sheep  to  covert  fly. 
The  sheep  not  half  so  fiunt  as  I, 
Thus  overcome  with  love. 

Say,  thou  dear  Sovereign  of  my  breast. 
Where  dost  thou  lead  thy  flock  to  rest? 

Why  shouhi  1  appear  like  one 

Wild  and  wandering  all  alone, 

Unbeloved  and  unknown? 

O  my  Great  Redeemer,  say, 

ShaU  I  turn  my  feet  astray  ? 
Will  Jesus  bear  to  see  me  lovey 
To  see  me  seek  another  love  i 

Ne'er  had  1  known  his  dearest  name. 

Ne'er  had  I  felt  this  inward  flame. 
Had  not  his  heartstrings  first  bc^m  the  tender  sound : 

Nor  can  I  bear  the  thought,  that  he 
Should  leave  the  sky. 
Should  bleed  and  die. 

Should  love  a  wretch  so  vfle  as  me 
Without  returns  of  passion  for  his  dying  wound. 

His  eyes  are  gbry  mhct  with  grace; 

In  his  delightful  awful  fece 

Sits  majesty  and  gentleDess. 
80  tender  u  my  bleeding  heart 
That  with  a  fipown  he  kiUs ; 

His  absence  is  perpetual  smart; 

Nor  b  my  soul  refin'd  enough 

To  bear  the  beaming  of  his  love. 
And  led  his  warmer  smilesi 

Where  shall  I  rest  this  drooping  head  ? 
I  k>ve,  llove  the  sun,  and  yet  I  want  the  shade. 

My  sinking  ^irits  feeUy  strive 

P  endure  the  ecstasy ; 
Beneath  these  rays  I  caimot  live. 

And  yet  without  them  die. 
None  know  the  pleasure  and  the  pain 
That  all  my  inward  powers  sustain  [again. 

But  such  as  feel  a  Saviour's  kve,  and  kyve  the  God 

Ob,  why  should  Beauty  heavenly  bright 

Stoop  to  charm  a  m<nrtal's  sight. 
And  torture  with  the  sweet  excess  of  light  ? 

Our  hearts,  alas !  how  ihul  th^ir  make! 

With  their  own  weight  of  joy  they  break, 
Ob,  why  is  Love  so  strong,  and  Nature's  telf  so  mtk  ? 
Turn,  turn  away  thine  eyes, 

Ascend  the  azure  hills,  aqd  shine 
Among  the  hi^>py  tenants  of  the  skies, 
They  can  sustain  a  vision  so  divine. 

O  turn  thy  lovely  gkxies  from  me, 
"Hk  joys  are  too  intense,  the  glories  overoome-me. 


Dear  Lord,  forgive  my  twA  <xwnplarot» 
And  love  me  still 
Agahist  my  firoward  will ; 

Unveil  thy  beauties,  though  I  feint 
Send  the  great  herald  feom  the  sky. 
And  at  the  trumpet's  awful  roar 
This  feeble  state  of  things  shall  fly. 
And  pam  and  pleasure  mbi  no  more : 
Then  shall  I  gaze  with  strengthen>d  sight 
On  gkiries  niftnitdy  bright, 

My  hesirt  shall  all  be  bve,  my  Jesus  all  delight. 


LOf^E  TO  CHRIST,  PRESENT  OR  ABSENT. 

Op  all  the  joys  we  mortals  know, 
Jesus,  thy  love  exceeds  the  rest; 
Love  the  best  Messing  here  below. 
And  nearest  image  of  the  Uest 

Sweet  are  my  thoughts,  and  soft  my  cares» 
When  the  celestial  flame  I  feel ; 
In  all  my  hopes,  and  all  my  fears. 
There's  something  kind  and  pleasing  stilL  . 

While  I  am  held  in  his  embrace. 
There's  not  a  thought  attempts  to  rove; 
Each  floule  he  wears  upon  his  fece 
Fixes,  and  charms,  and  fires  my  kyve. 

He  tpeaikM,  and  straight  immortal  joys 
Run  through  my  ears,  and  reach  my  heart;  , 
My^soul  all  melts  at  that  dear  voice. 
And  pleasure  shoots  through  every  part 

If  he  withdraw  a  moment's  space. 
He  leaves  a  sacred  pledge  behind ; 
Here  m  this  breast  his  image  stays. 
The  grief  and  comfort  of  my  mind. 

While  of  his  absence  I  complain. 
And  long  and  weep  as  lovers  do. 
There's  a  strange  pleasure  in  the  pain. 
And  tears  have  their  own  sweetness  too^ 

When  round  his  courts  by  day  I  rove^ 
Or  ask  the  watchmen  of  the  night 
For  some  kmd  tidings  of  my  love. 
His  very  name  creates  delight 
Jesus,  my  God;  yet  rather  come; 
Mine  eyes  would  dwell  upon  thy  fece; 
>Tis  best  to  see  my  Lord  at  home, 
And  feel  the  presence  of  his  grace. 


THE  ABSENCE  OF  CHRISr. 

Comb,  lead  me  to  some  lofiy  shade 
Where  turtles  moan  their  loves ; 

Tall  shadows  were  for  lovers  made, 
And  grief  becomes  the  groves. 

'Tis  no  mean  beauty  of  the  ground 
That  has  enslav'd  mine  eyeB; 

I  feint  beneath  a  nobler  wound. 
Nor  love  bekm  the  j 


Jesus,  the  spring  of  all  thatPs  bright. 

The  everlasthig  Fair, 
Heaven's  ornament,  and  Heaven's  delist, 

Is  my  eternal  care.  % 
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But,  ah  f  l]o#terarb0«etMitnt« 
Does  the  bright  charmer  dwell  ? 

Absence,  thoa  keenest  womd  tQrki9% 
That  sharpest  pnhi  I  feel 

Pensive  I  climb  the  sacred  hifls^ 

And  near  him  vent  my  woe? ; 
Yet  bis  sweet  fece  he  still  conceali^ 

Yet  still  my  passion  grows. 
I  murmur  to  the  hollow  vale, 

I  tell  th«  rookt  mf  flame. 
And  bless  the  Echo  in  her  cell 

That  best  repeats  his  name. 

My  passion  breathes  perpetual  sighs,  * 
Till  pitying  winds  shall  hear, 

AmI  gently  bear  them  op  the  skies, 
And  gently  wound  his  ear. 


DESmmO  BIS  DESCENT  TO  EAUTH. 

Jesus,  I  love.    Come,  dearest  name. 
Come  and  possess  this  heart  of  ntme ; 
I  love,  though  'tis  a  fainter  flame. 
And  infinitely  lev  than  thine. 

0  !  if  my  Lord  would  leave  the  skies 
Drest  in  the  rays  of  mildest  grace. 
My  soul  should  hasten  to  my  eyes 
To  meet  the  pleasures  of  his  ftice. 

How  would  Lfeaat  en  all  his  charms. 
Then  round  his  lovely  feet  entwine  ! 
Worship  and  k)ve,  In  all  their  forms. 
Should  honour  beauty  so  divme. 

In  vain  the  tempter's  ftitteriiig  tongue^ 
The  world  in  vain  shall  hid  me  move. 
In  vain ;  for  I  should  gaxe  so  long 
Till  I  were  all  tiansform'd  to  love. 

Then,  mighty  God,  Td  sing  and  say, 
"  What  empty  Names  are  crownn  and  kings! 
Amongst  them  gi\'e  these  workis  away. 
These  litUe  despicable  thragsi>' 

1  would  not  ask  tn  cKmb  the  sky. 
Nor  envy  angels  'C&At  abode; 

I  have  a  Heainen  as  bright  and  high 
In  the  blest  viskn  of  my  God. 


ASCWIMNC  TO  BIM  W  HE  Ay  EN, 

Tis  pure  delight,  wiUimft  aUegr# 

Jesus,  to  hear  thy  name  j 
My  spirit  leaps  with  iDward  jpy, 

I  feel  the  sacred  flame. 

My  passkms  hokl  a  pkasing  veign. 

While  Love  inspires  my  bfcut^ 
Love,  the  divinest  of  the  trmia. 

The  sovereign  of  the  rest 

This  is  the  grace  muit  live  and  sing. 

When  feith  and  fear  shall  cease. 
Must  soui^  from  every  joyfn)  string 

Through  the  sweet  groves  of  Jkttss^ 


Let  Ufe  idUMrtil  Miftf  My  tflkf  I 

Let  lov«  ndne  aiy  Uood ; 
Her  flames  can  bear  my  ioul  awi^. 

Can  bring  me  MW  lay  Cfod. 

Swift  I  ascend  the  heavenly  place; 

Add  hase^  to  my  home ; 
I  leap  to  meet  thy  khid  embrace^ 

I  come,  O  Loid,  I  come. 

Sink  down,  ye  sepanitmg  hiUs^ 
Let  Guilt  and  Death  remove : 

'Tis  Love  that  drives  my  ehiriot^lMels, 
And  Death  must  yield  ta  Love. 


THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD  WOBTU  DYING 
FOR: 

Oa,   THB  DBATa   OP  MOStS. 

Lord,  'tis  an  infinite  delight 

To  see  thy  holy  fece. 
To  dwell  whole  ages  in  thy  sight. 

And  feel  thy  vital  rays. 

This  Gabriel  knows ;  and  sings  thy  name 

With  rapture  on  hia  tongue  ; 
Moses  the  saint  enjoys  the  same. 

And  Heaven  repeats  the  song. 

While  the  bright  nation  Makk  thy  praise 

From  each  eternal  hill. 
Sweet  odours  of  exhaling  grace 

The  happy  region  fill. 

Thy  bve,  a  sea  witfMut  a  shore. 

Spreads  life  and  joy  abroad : 
O  'tis  a  Heaven  worth  dvidg  for 

To  see  a  smiling  God  f 

Show  me  tliy  fkce,  and  Pll  away 

From  all  inferior  thingf ; 
Speak,  Lord,  and  here  I  quit  my  clay. 

And  stretch  my  airy  whugVb 

Sweet  was  the  journey  to  the  sky. 

The  wondroiis  prophet  tried  ; 
*'  Climb  up  the  mount,''  says  God,  **  and  die  :^ 

The  prophet  climb'd,  and  died. 

Softly  his  fainting  head  he  kjF 

Upon  hia  Maker's  breaat; 
His  Maker  kiss'd  his  toul  aiway. 

And  Uid  his  flesh  to  rest. 

In  God's  own  arms  he  left  the 

That  God's  own  spirit  gave; 
His  was  the  noblest  road  to  deaths 

And  bis  the 


LONG  FOR  BISRETVnN. 

O  'TWAS  a  moumfii]  parting  day  I 
FaceweU,  my  Spouse,  he  said; 

(How  tedk>us,  Loid,  is  thy  delay ! 
How  long  my  Love  hath  staid !) 

Farewell!  At  oaoe  be  left  the  gvoiiiid» 
And  climb'd  his  Father's  sky ; 

Lord,  I  iPoukltaaqii  thy  chariot  dovSt 
Q»leai^tethae«a.|M^ 
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There's  nothn^  hen  thaAf t  vimth  aiy  lof« 
Tilltboa  return 


My  nwnwn  iy  t»  teek  their  King, 
And  send  their  gvMBiabvoad; 

Tbey  beat  the  air  with  heavy  wia|f, 
And  DDOum  an  abtent  God : 

With  inward  pain  my  heart-itfingt  Kmad, 

My  tool  dissolves  away : 
Bear  Sovereign,  whirl  the  Masons  round. 

And  bring  the  pcwais^d  day. 


LTRIC  P0BM9,  BOOK  I. 

Then  why  my  heart  sunk  down  lolov? 
Why  do  my  eyes  distolve  and  flow. 

And  hopeless  nature  mourn  ? 
Beview,  my  >o«d,  those  pUasing  dayi^ 
Read  his  unftherable  grace 
Through  the  dispteasure  of  his  Amm^ 

And  «ait  a  kind  return. 
A  Father's  love  may  raise  a  fimwn 
To  chide  the  child,  or  prove  the  Soi^ 

But  love  will  ne'er  destroy ; 
The  hour  of  darkness  is  but  short. 
Faith  be  thy  life,  and  patience  thy  support. 

The  morning  brings  the  joy. 


HOPE  IN  DARKNESS. 

Yet,  gradoiB  God,  ^ 

Yet  will  I  se^  thy  smiling  face; 
What  though  a  short  eclipse  his  beauties  shrowd 

And  bar  the  influence  of  his  rays, 
Tu  but  a  morning  vapour,  or  a  summer  cknid : 
He  is  my  Sun  though  be  refuse  to  »biue : 

Though  ftfT  a  moment  he  depart 

I  dwell  for  ever  on  his  heart. 
Forever  he  on  mine. 

Early  before  the  light  arise 

rO  spring  a  thought  away  to  God  $ 

The  passion  of  my  heart  and  eyes 

Shall  shoot  a  thousand  gruans  and  sighs, 

A  thousand  ghmces  strike  the  skies, 
The  floor  of  hb  abode. 

Bear  Sovereign,  bear  tiiy  servant  pray, 

Bend  the  Uoe  Heavens,  Eternal  Kmg, 

Bownwaid  thy  cheerful  graces  bring ; 
Or  shall  I  breathe  in  vain  and  pant  my  hours  away  ? 
Break,  gknrious  Brightness,  through  the  gloomy  veil, 

LoQ^  hofw  the  armies  of  despair 

Aloft  their  sooty  banners  rear 

Round  my  poor  captive  soul,  and  dare 

Proooimoe  me  prisoner  of  Hell. 

But  thou  my  Sun,  and  thou  my  Shield, 

Wnt  save  me  in  the  bloody  field ; 
Break,  gkiriotts  Brightness,  shoot  one  gliflunering  ray. 

One  glance  of  thine  creates  a  day. 

And  diiveM  the  troops  of  Hdl  away. 

Happy  the  times ;  but  ah  !  the  times  are  gone 

When  wondrous  power  and  radiant  grace 
Boond  the  tail  arches  of  the  temple  shone, 
And  mingled  their  victorious  rays : 
Sin,  with  all  Hs  ghastly  tnun. 
Fled  to  the  deeps  of  Death  again, 
And  smiling  triumph  sat  on  every  i§ee : 
Our  spirits  raptni'd  with  the  sight 
Were  all  devotion,  all  delist,    . 
Andlood  Hosannas  sounded  the  Redeemer's  praise. 
Hera  oonld  I  sigr» 
(And  pomt  the  pboe  whereon  I  stood) 
Hoe  I  ei^oy'd  a  visit  half  the  day 
From  my  descending  God : 
I  was  regal'd  with  heavenly  fore, 
Witii  fruit  and  manna  from  above  j 
Dirindy  sweet  the  blessings  were 
While  mine  Emanuel  was  there : 
And  O'er  the  head 
The  conqueror  spread 
Tht  banner  of  his  k>vik 


COMS,  LORD  JESUS. 

When  shall  thy  fovtiy  face  be  seen } 
When  shall  our  eyes  behold  our  God  > 
What  lengths  of  distance  lie  between ! 
And  hills  of  guilt,  a  heavy  k)ad ! 

Our  months  are  ages  of  delay. 
And  stowly  every  minute  wears : 
Fly,  winged  Time,  and  roll  away 
These  tedious  rounds  of  sluggish  yaaia. 

Ye  heavenly  gates,  loose  all  your  clnun^ 
Let  the  etenal  pillaiv  bow; 
Blest  Saviour,  cleave  the  starry  plains^ 
And  make  the  crystal  mo«intaini  flow. 

Hark,  how  thy  saints  unite  their  criei^ 
And  pray  and  wait  the  general  doen  ; 
Come,  Thou,  the  Soul  of  all  oor  joy% 
Thou,  the  Desire  of  Nations,  oome  ! 

Put  thy  bright  robes  of  triumph  on^ 
And  bless  our  eyes,  and  bless  our  eari; 
Thou  absent  Love,  thou  dear  Unkne«% 
llKMi  Fairest  often  thousand  Fain ! 

Our  heart -Mngs  groan  with  deep  oomphint  i 
Our  flesh  lies  panting,  Lord,  fhr  thee^ 
And  every  limb,  and  every  joi«t. 
Stretches  for  inmiortality. 

Our  spirits  shake  their  eager  wings. 
And  bum  to  meet  thy  flying  throne  ; 
We  rise  away  from  mortal  things 
V  attend  thy  shining  chariot  down. 

Now  let  our  cheerful  eyes  survey 
The  blazing  earth  and  raeking  hills. 
And  smile  to  see  the  lightnings  play 
And  flash  along  before  thy  wheals. 
O  for  a  shout  of  violent  joys 
To  join  the  trumpet's  thundering  flooad  I 
The  angel  herald  shakes  the  skies. 
Awakes  the  graves,  and  tears  the|gro«md« 
Ye  slumbering  saints,  a  heavenly  host 
Stands  waiting  at  your  gupiog  tcnnbs  ; 
Let  every  sao^sd  sleeping  dust 
Leap  into  life,  for  Jesus  comes. 
Jesus,  the  God  of  might  and  love. 
New-moulds  our  limbs  of  cumbrous  clay  ; 
Quick  as  Seraphic  flames  we  move. 
Active,  and  young,  and  foir  as  they. 

Our  airy  feet  with  unknown  flight. 
Swift  as  the  motions  of  desire, 
Ron  up  the  hills  of  heavenly  light. 
And  leave  the  wekeriof  worid  m  fin. 
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WATTS^S  POEBIS. 


BEWAILING  MY  Ofnf  INCONSTANCY. 

I  LOTE  the  Lord ;  but  ah !  how  hr 
My  thoughts  ftom  the  dear  object  are ! 
This  wanton  heart  how  wide  it  roves ! 
And  ftncy  meets  a  thousand  loves. 

If  my  soul  bum  to  see  my  God^ 
*I  tread  the  courts  of  his  abode; 
But  troops  of  ri^-als  throng  th6  place. 
And  tempt  me  off  before  his  face. 

Would  I  enjoy  my  Lord  alone, 
I  bid  my  passions  all  be  gone. 
All  but  my  love ;  and  charge  my  will 
To  bar  the  door  and  guard  it  stilL 

But  cares,  or  trifles,  make,  or  find. 
Still  new  avenues  to  the  mind, 
Till  I  with  grief  and  wonder  see 
Huge  crowds  betwixt  the  Lord  and  me. 

Oft  I  am  told  the  Muse  will  prove 
A  friend  to  piety  and  love ; 
Straight  I  begin  some  sacred  song. 
And  take  my  Saviour  on  my  tongue. 

Strangely  I  lose  his  lovely  face, 
To  hold  the  empty  sounds  in  chase ; 
At  best  the  chimes  divide  my  heart. 
And  the  Muse  shares  the  lai^  part. 

False  confident !  and  falser  breast ! 
Fickle,  and  fond  of  every  guest : 
Each  airy  image  as  it  flies 
Here  finds  admittance  through  my  eyes. 

This  foolish  heart  can  leave  her  God, 
And  shadows  tempt  her  thoughts  abroad : 
How  shall  I  fix  this  wandering  mind, 
Or  throw  my  fietters  on  the  wind  ? 

Look  gently  down.  Almighty  Grace, 
Prison  me  round  in  thine  (Unbrace ; 
Pity  the  soul  that  would  \td  thine. 
And  let  thy  power  my  loVe  confine. 

Say,  when  shall  the  bright  moment  be 
That  1  shall  live  alone  for  thee. 
My  heart  no  foreign  lords  adore. 
And  the  wild  Muse  prove  fidse  no  more  ? 


FORSAKEN,  YET  ROPING. 

Hapiy  the  hours,  the  golden  days, 
When  I  could  call  my  Jesus  mine. 
And  sit  and  view  his  smiling  face. 
And  melt  in  pleasures  all-divine. 

Near  to  my  heart,  within  my  arms 
He  lay,  till  sin  deflPd  my  breast, 
Till  broken  vows,  and  earthly  charms, 
Tif'd  and  provok'd  my  heavenly  gue^ 


And  now  he's  gone,  (O  mighiy  w<oe  f ) 
Gone  from  my  so\il»  and  hides  his  kive ! 
Curse  on  3^on,  sins,  that  griev'd  turn  so, 
Ye  sins,  that  fbic'd  him  to  remove! 

Break,  break,  my  heart ;  complain,  my 
Hither,  my  firienids,  your  sorrows  bring : 
Angels,  assist  my  doleful  song. 
If  you  have  e'er  a  mourning  string. 

But,  ah !  your  jo]rs  are  ever  high. 
Ever  his  lovely  face  you  see ; 
While  my  poor  spirits  pant  and  die. 
And  groan,  for  thee,  my  God,  for  thee. 

Yet  let  my  hope  look  through  my  tears. 
And  spy  afar  his  rolling  throne  ; 
His  chariot  through  the  cleaving  spheres 
Shall  bring  the  bright  Beloved  down. 

Swift  as  a  roe  flies  o'er  the  hills. 
My  soul  springs  out  to  meet  him  high; 
Then  the  fair  Conqueror  turns  his  wheels. 
And  climbs  the  mansions  of  the  sky. 

There  smilnig  joy  for  ever  reigns. 
No  more  the  turtle  leaves  the  dove  ; 
Farewell  to  jealousies,  and  pains, 
And  all  the  ills  of  abaent  k>ve ! 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

OOD  BXALTID  ABOVB  ALL  PtAISa* 

Etunal  Power !  whose  higfi  abode 
Becomes  the  grandeur  of  a  God ; 
Infinite  length  beyond  the  bounds 
Where  stars  revolve  their  little  rounds : 

The  lowest  step  above  thy  seat 

Rises  too  high  for  Gabriel's  feet ;    - 

In  vain  the  tall  archangel  tries 

To  reach  thine  height  with  wondering  eyes. 

Thy  dazzling  beauties  whilst  he  sings. 
He  hides  his  face  behind  his  wings  $ 
And  ranks  of  shining  thrones  around 
Fall  worshipping,  and  spread  the  ground. 

Lord,  what  shall  earth  and  ashes  do ! 
We  would  adore  our  Maker  too ; 
From  sin  and  dust  to  thee  we  cry. 
The  Great,  the  Holy,  and  the  High  I 

Earth  from  a&r  has  heard  the  frme. 
And  worms  have  learnt  to  lisp  thy  nam»; 
But  O,  the  glories  of  thy  mind 
Leave  all  our  soaring  thoughts  behind. 

God  is  in  Heaven,  and  men  below ; 
Be  short,  our  tunes;  our  words,  be  few; 
A  sacred  reverence  checks  our  songs, 
And  praise  sits  silent  on  our  tongues. 

Tibi  iilet  Imt,  O  Deui*    PiaL  hv^  U 
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fiooi   II. 

tACftlDTO 

VIRTUE,  HONOUR,  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 


TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

^iJUK  c^  the  northern  world,  whose  gentle  sway 
Commands  our  love,  and  charmti  our  hearts  t*  obey, 
Forgive  »hc  nation's  groan  when  William  died  : 
I/)  at  thv  feet,  iA  all  the  royal  pride 
Of  blooming  joy,  three  happy  realms  appear^ 
And  WiLiiAM*s  urn  almost  without  a  tear     [tongue 
Srands ;  aor  complains ;   while  fn>m  thy  gracious 
Peace  flows  in  silver  streams  amidst  the  thrunjf. 
Amazing  balm,  that  on  those  lips  was  found 
To  sooth  the  torment  of  that  mortal  wound, 
And  cahn  the  wild  aflright !  The  terrour  dies> 
The  bleed'Og  wound  cements,  the  danger  flies, 
And  Albioy  shouts  thine  honours  as  her  joys  arise. 

The  German  eagle  feeh  her  guardian  dead, 
K'Jt  her  own  thunder  can  secure  her  head ; 
Her  trembling  eagles  hasten  firom  afar, 
And  Belgians  lion  dreads  the  Gallic  «<ir : 
All  hi<fe  behind  thy  shield.     Remoter  lands, 
Whoae  lives  lay  trusted  m  Nassovian  handsj 
TrMBfer  their  souls,  and  live ;  secure  they  play 
Ia  thy  mild  rays,  and  love  the  growing  day. 

Thy  beamy  wing  at  once  defends  and  warms 
Fsinting  Religion,  whilst  in  various  forms 
Pair  Piety  shines  through  the  British  isles : 
Here  at  thy  side,  and  in  thy  kindest  smiles  » 
Blazing  in  ornamental  gold  she  stands. 
To  blesf  thy  councils,  and  assist  thy  hands. 
And  crowds  wait  round  her  to  receive  commands. 
There  at  a  bumble  distance  from  the  throne* 
B<^ateous  she  lies ;  her  lustre  all  her  own, 
rnrarnish'd ;  yet  not  blushing,  nor  afraid, 
Siw  knows  suspicion,  nor  affects  the  shade : 
Cheerfdl  and  pleased,  she  not  presumes  to  share 
In  thy  parental  gifts,  but  owns  thy  guardian  care. 
For  tbee,  df^r  sovereign,  endless  vows  arise, 
Ani  zeal  with  earthly  wing  salutes  the  skies 
To  pain  thy  safety.    Here  a  solemn  form » 
Of  anci'-nt  words  keeps  the  devfrtion  warm. 
And  giiides,  but  bounds  our  wishes :  fliere  the  mind* 
FeeU  its  own  fire,  and  kindles  uncinlin'd 
^^Ith  bolder  hopes:  yet  still  beytmd  our  vows. 
Thy  lo^^y  glorie*  rise,  thy  spreading  terrour  grows. 

Princess,  the  world  already  ov.  ns  thy  name : 
(jti,  mount  the  chariot  of  immoitiil  Fame, 

•  The  etublished  church  of  England. 

•  The  Protestont  Dioenteri. 
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Nor  die  to  be  renownM  :  Fame'^  loudiest  breath 
Too  dear  is  purchas'd  by  an  angel's  death. 
The  vengeance  of  thy  rod,  with  general  joy. 
Shall  si"ourge  Rebellion  and  the  rival-boy  >} 
Thy  sounding  arms  his  Gallic  patron  hears. 
And  speeds  his  flight ;  nor  overtakes  his  fears^ 
Till  hard  Desjjair  wring  from  the  tyrant's  soul 
The  iron  tears  out     Let  thy  fitmn  control 
Our  angry  jars  at  home,  till  Wrath  submit 
Her  impious  banners  to  thy  sacred  feet ; 
Mad  Zeal  and  Pbi-ensy,  with  their  murderous  trains 
Feel  these  sweet  realms  in  thine  auspicious  reign. 
Envy  expire  in  rage,  and  Trt»ason  bite  the  chain. 

Let  no  black  scenes  atlright  fair  Albion's  stage: 
Thy  thread  of  life  prolong  our  golden  age. 
Long  blev»  the  Earth,  and  late  ascend  thv  throne 
Ethereal ;  (not  thy  deeds  are  there  unknown. 
Nor  there  unsung ;  for  by  thine  awful  hands 
Heaven  rules  the  waves,  and  thunders  o'er  the  lands, 
Creates  inferiour  kings  *,  and  gives  them  their  com- 
mands. 
Legions  attend  thee  at  the  radiant  gates; 
For  thee  thy  sifter-seraph,  blest  Maria,  waits. 

But  oh !  the  parting  stroke !  some  heavenly  poweir 
Cheer  thy  sad  Britons  in  the  gloomy  hour  ^ 
Some  new  propitious  star  appear  on  high. 
The  fairest  glory  of  the  western  sky. 
And  Anna  be  its  name;  with  crentle  sway 
To  check  the  i»lanets  of  malignant  ray, 
Sootii  the  rude  North-wind,  and  the  rugged  Belr, 
Calm  rising  wars,  heal  the  contagious  air. 
And  reijm  with  peaceful  influence  to  the  aouthera 
sphere; 

Note, — This  poem  was  written  in  the  year  1705, 
in  that  honourable  part  of  the  reign  of  our  late 
queen,  when  she  liad  broken  the  French  power  at 
Blenheim,  a'^serted  the  right  of  Charles  the  present 
emperor  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  exerted  her  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  succession,  and  promisf?d  inviol.ibiy 
to  maintain  the  toleration  to  the  Protestant  Dis- 
.<enters.  Thus  she  appeared  the  chief  support  of 
the  Kcfumiation,  and  the  patroness  Of  the  liberties  of 
Europe. 

The  latter  pati  of  her  reiscn  was  of  a  diti'erent  co- 
lour, and  was  i»y  no  means  attended  with  the  accom- 
plivlwncfjt  of  those  glorious  hone-^  which  we  hud 
conc<MViU.  Xuu  tiie  Mu<e  cannot  satisfy  herself  to 
p'lhlish  this  new  edition  without  arknowlcdi;ing  the 
nl'^ta^  «.•  <'f  Ikt  former  prt  sascs  ;  and  u  hiic  she  does 
ili«-  W'.iM  this  iiisrici*,  she  dues  hciseif  the  iiunour  of 
a  voh'.iit.uy  ri  tr  jifation. 

Au^,u-l  1,  17:i.  L  W. 

3  The  lTet-::'!er. 

•*  She  nia.leChailcf.  the  €mi»er..r'.s  second  Sun,  king 
wf  ^^  a,u,  taIio  was  aticiuaid    *  iiiperor  of  Gcriuany. 
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PALINODIA. 


Britons,  forgive  the  forward  Muse 
That  dar'd  prophetic  seals  to  loo!>e, 
(Unekill'd  in  Fate*s  eternal  book) 
And  the  deep  characters  mistook. 

George  is  the  name,  that  glorious  star  ; 
Ye  saw  his  splendours  beaming  iar; 
Saw  in  the  East  your  joys  arise. 
When  Anna  sunk  in  western  ^es, 
Streaking  the  heavens  with  crimson  gloom, 
Emblems  of  tyranny  and  Rome, 
Portending  bbod  and  night  to  come. 
Twas  George  diffused  a  vital  ray. 
And  gave  the  dying  natkwis  day : 
His  influence  sooths  the  Russian  bear. 
Calms  rising  wars,  and  heals  the  air ; 
Joined  with  the  Sun  his  beams  are  hurPd 
To  scatter  blessmgs  round  the  world, 
Fulfil  whatever  the  Muse  has  spoke. 
And  crown  the  work  that  Anne  fbrsbok. 

August  1,  1721. 


JOHN  LOCKE,   ESQ. 

RETIRED  FROM  BUSINESS. 

AiKSEU  are  made  of  heavenly  things, 
.^otd  light  and'love  our  souls  compose. 
Their  bliss  within  their,  bosom  springs. 
Within  their  bosom  flows. 

But  narrow  minds  still  make  pretence 
To  search  the  coasts  of  flesh  and  sense, 
^bxl  fetch  diviner  pleasures  tbenoe. 

Men  are  akin  to  ethereal  forms, 
But  they  belie  their  nobler  birth, 
Debase  their  honour  down  to  Earth, 

And  claim  a  share  with  worms. 

He  that  has  treasures  of  his  own 
May  leave  the  cottage  or  the  throne. 
May  quit  the  world  and  dwell  alone  • 
Within  his  spacious  mind. 

Locke  hath  a  soul  wide  as  the  sea. 
Calm  as  the  night,  bright  as  the  day. 
There  may  his  vast  ideas  play, 

Nor  feel  a  thought  confined. 


Go,  friend,  and  wait  the  prophet's  flight, 
Watch  if  his  mantle  chance  to  light. 

And  seize  it  for  thy  own ; 
Shute  is  the  darling  of  his  years. 
Young  Shute  his  better  likeness  bears; 
All  but  hb  wrinkles  and  his  hairs 

Are  copied  in  his  son. 
Thus  when  our  follies,  or  our  faults. 
Call  for  the  pity  of  thy  thoughts. 

Thy  pen  shall  make  us  wise ; 
The  salKes  (rf  whose  youthful  wit 
Could  pierce  the  British  fogs  with  light. 
Place  our  true  Interest  5  in  our  sight. 

And  open  half  our  eyes. 


TO  MR.  WILLIAM  MOKES. 

FRIENDSHIP, 

Friendship,  thou  charmer  of  the  mind, 

Thou  swei^  deluding  ill. 
The  brightest  minute  moitals  find. 

And  sharpest  hour  we  feeL 

Fate  has  divided  all  our  shares 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
In  love  the  comforts  and  the  caret 

Arc  mixt  and  joined  again. 

Bnt  whilst  in  floods  our  sorrow  rolls. 

And  drops  of  joy  are  few. 
This  dear  delight  of  mingling  souls 

Serves  but  to  swell  our  woe. 

Oh !  why  should  bliss  depart  in  haste. 
And  friendship  stay  to  moau  ? 

Why  the  fon^  passion  cling  so  fost. 
When  every  joy  is  gone  ? 

Yet  never  let  our  hearts  divide, 
Nor  death  dissolve  the  chain : 

For  love  and  joy  were  once  allied^ 
And  must  be  joinM  again. 


not. 


TO  JOHN  SHUTE,  ESQ. 
(afterwards  lord  barrinoton) 

ON 

MR.  LOCKE'S  DANGEROUS  SICKNESS, 
^ome  Hme  c^fter  he  had  retired  to  study  the  Scriptures, 

June,  1704. 
And  must  the  man  of  wondrous  mind 
.  (Now  his  rich,  thoughts  are  just  refin'd) 

Forsake  our  longing  eyes  ? 
Reason  at  length  submits  to  wear 
The  wings  of  Faith ;  and  lo,  they  rear 
Her  chariot  high,  and  nobly  bear 
Her  prophet  to  the  skies. 


TO  NATHANAEL  GOULD,  ESQ. 

(afterwards  sir  NATHANAEL  GOULD.) 

1704. 

*Tis  not  by  splendour,  or  by  state. 

Exalted  mien,  or  loft>'  gait, 
My  Muse  takes  measures  of  a  king : 

If  wealth,  or  height,  or  bulk  will  do. 

She  calls  each  mountain  of  Peru 
A  more  nu^jestic  thing. 

Frown  on  me,  friend,  if  e'er  I  boast 
0*er  felkiw-minds  enshivM  in  clay. 
Or  swell  when  I  shall  have  engrass'ii 
A  larger  heap  of  shining  dost. 
And  wear  a  bigger  load  of  earth  than  they; 
Let  the  \'ain  world  salute  me  kud. 
My  thouglits  look  inward,  and  forget 
The  sounding  names  of  High  aad  Great, 
The  flatteries  off  tiM  oowd. 

s  TheIiitei«8tofSqilaDd,  WHtteabyMr.  ShoUi^ 
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When  Gould  commmdi  his  shipg  to  run 
And  search  the  traffic  of  the  sea. 
His  fleet  overtakes  the  fidling  day, 
And  bears  the  western  mines  away. 
Or  richer  spices  from  the  rising  Sun : 
While  the  glad  tenants  of  the  shore 
Shout  and  pronounce  hhn  senator^. 

Yet  stall  the  man's  the  same : 
For  wcU  the  happy  merchant  knows, 
The  soul  with  treasure  never  grows. 

Nor  swells  with  airy  fiime. 

But  tnist  me,  Gould,  'tis  lawful  pride 
To  rise  above  the  mean  control 
Of  flesh  and  sente,  to  which  we're  tied ; 
Thb  is  ambition  that  becomes  a  soul. 
We  steer  our  course  up  through  the  skies ; 
Farewell  this  barren  land  : 
We  ken  the  heavenly  shore  with  longing  eyes. 
There  the  dear  wealth  of  spirit  lies. 
And  beckoning  angels  stand. 


51 


We  claim  acquaintance  with  the  skies^ 
Upward  our  spirits  hourly  rise. 

And  there  our  thoughts  employ : 
When  Heaven  shall  sign  our  grand  release. 
We  are  no  strangers  to  the  place. 

The  business,  or  the  joy. 


TO  DR.  THOMAS  OIBSOV. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SOULS. 


1704, 


Swrrr  ts  th«  Sun  revolves  the  day 

We  hasten  to  the  dead; 
Slaves  to  Jbe  wind  we  puff  away. 

And  to  the  ground  we  tread, 
nis  ah*  that  lends  us  life,  when  first 

The  vital  beltows  heave : 
Our  flesh  we  borrow  of  the  dust; 
And  when  a  mother's  care  has  nnrst 

The  babe  to  manly  size,  we  most 

With  usury  pay  the  grave; 

Rich  juleps  drawn  from  precious  ore 

StiU  tend  the  dying  flsone ; 
And  pbnta,  and  rootsi,  of  baiharous  name, 

Tom  from  the  Indian  shore. 
Thus  we  support  our  tottering  flesh. 

Our  chedcs  resume  the  rose  afresh, 
When  bark  and  steel  play  well  their  gama 

To  save  our  sinking  breath. 
And  Gibson,  with  his  awiul  power, 
Rescues  the  poor  precarious  hour 

From  the  demauds  of  Death. 

But  art  and  nature,  powere  and  charms, 
And  drags,  and  recipes,  and  forms, 
Yi^  ns  at  last  to  greedy  worms 

A  despicable  prey: 
Pd  have  a  life  to  caU  my  own. 
That  shall  depend  on  Heaven  alone; 

Nor  air,  nor  earth,  nor  sea 
Mix  their  base  essences  with  mine,  • 

Kor  claim  dominion  so  divine 

To  give  me  leave  to  be. 

Sore  there's »  nrind- within,  that  re^s 
O'er  the  duU  current  of  my  vems; 
I  feel  the  mward-puite  beat  high 
With  vigotoua^moiortality: 
Let  earth  reaUAie  the  flesh  it  gave, 
And  breaih  dissolve-aidongst  the  winds; 
Gibson,  the  thing»*thfct  fear  a  grave, 
That  I  can  k)8e»  or  fstt  can  ssivoy 
Are  not  akin  to  minds. 

*  Member  of  parhameot  for  a  port  In  Sussex. 


FALSE  GREATNESS. 

Mylo,  forbear  to  call  hhn  blest 
lliat  only  boasts  a  large  estate. 
Should  all  the  treasures  of  the  West 
Meet,  and  conspire  to  make  him  great. 
I  know  thy  better  thoughts,  1  know 
Thy  reason  can't  descend  so  kiw. 
L«t  a  broad  stream  with  golden  sands 
Through  all  his  meadows  roll. 
He's  but  a  wretch,  with  all  his  lands. 

That  wears  a  narrow  soul. 
He  swells  amidst  his  wealthy  store. 
And  proudly  poizing  what  he  weighs. 
In  his  own  scale  he  fondly  lays 
Huge  heapa  of  shining  ore. 
He  spreads  the  balance  wide  to  hold 

His  manors  and  his  forms, 
And  cheats  the  beam  with  loads  of  ipold 

He  hugs  between  his  arms. 
So  might  the  plough-boy  climb  a  tree^ 

When  Croesus  mounts  his  throne. 
And  both  stand  up,  and  smile  to  see 

How  lon^  their  shadow's  grown. 
Alas !  how  vain  their  foncies  be 

To  think  that  shape  their  own ! 
Thus  mingled  still  with  wealth  and  state» 
Cra-sus  himself  can  never  know ; 
His  true  dimensions  and  his  weight 
Are  far  inferiour  to  their  show. 
Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  Pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measur'd  by  ray  soul : 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man. 


TO   SARISSA. 

AN  EPISTLE. 


Bear  up,  Sarissa,  through  the  ruffling  storms 
Of  a  vain  vexmg  world :  tread  down  the  cares; 
Those  ragged  thorns  that  lie  across  the  road, 
'Nor  spend  a  tear  upon  them.    Trust  the  Muse, 
She  sings  experienc'd  truth:  This  briny  dew. 
This  rain  of  eyes,  will  make  the  briers  grow. 
We  travel  through  a  desert,  and  our  feet 
Have  measur'd  a  fair  space,  have  left  behind 
A  thousand  dangers,  and  a  thousand  snares 
Well  scap'd.   Adieu,  ye  horrours  of  the  dark. 
Ye  finish'd  Labours,  and  ye  tedious  toils 
Of  days  and  hours!  The  twinge  of  real  smart. 
And  the  base  terrours  of  ill-boding  dreams. 
Vanish  together,  be  alike  forgot. 
For  ever  blendsd  m  one  oonmxm  grave. 

Farewdl,  ye  waxing  and  ye  waning  moons. 
That  we  have  watch'd  behuid  the  flying  clouds 
On  night's  dark  hill,  or  settmg  or  ascending. 
Or  m  meridian  height!  Then  silence  reign'd 
O'er  half  the  world;  then  ye  beheld  our  tears. 
Ye  witnesi'd  oar  cotoiplaints,  our  kindred  groai^ 
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(Sad  bannoiiy  \ )  white  with  your  beamy  hums 
Or  richef  orb  ye  silver'd  o'er  the  green 
Where  trod  our  feet,  and  lent  a  feeble  light 
lb  inoumerB.     Now  ye  haVe  fulfill'd  your  round, 
Thote  hours  are  fled,  fiirewell  *     MoDths  that  are 
Are  gone  fiwr  ever,  ana  have  home  away  [gone 

Each  his  own  load.    Our  woes  and  sorrows  past, 
Mountainous  woes,  still  lessen  as  they  fly 
Par  of{%     So  billows  in  a  stormy  Sea, 
Wave  af^  wave  fa  long  succession)  roll 
Beyond  the  ken  of  sight :  the  sailors,  saiS^ 
Look  hr  a-stem  till  they  have  lokt  the  storm. 
And  shout  their  boisterous  joys.    A  gentler  Mu8« 
Sings  thy  dear  safety,  and  oommanc^  thy  (i&res 
To  dark  oblivbn ;  buried  deep  in  night, 
tote  them,  Sarissa,  and  assist  my  song. 

Awake  thy  voice,  sing  how  the  slender  line 
Of  Fate's  immortal  Now  divides  the  past 
From  all  the  future  with  eternal  bars. 
Forbidding  a  return.    The  past  temptations 
No  more  shall  vex  us;  every  grief  we  fieel 
Shortens  the  destined  number ;  every  pulse 
Beats  a  sharp  moment  of  the  pain  away. 
And  the  last  stroke  irill  corner     By  swift  degrees 
Time  sweeps  us  off,  and  we  shall  soon  arrive 
At  life's  sweet  period:  O  celestial  point 
That  ends  this  mortal  story  I 

But  if  a  glimpse  of  light  with  flattering  vty 
Breaks  through  the  ck>uds  of  life,  or  wandering  fire 
Amidst  the  ^ad«i  hivitc  your  doubtful  feet. 
Beware  the  dancing  meteor;  faithless  guide. 
That  leads  the  lone&ome  pilgrim  wide  astray 
To  bogs,  and  fens^  and  pits,  and  certain  death  I 
Should  vicious  Pleasure  take  an  angel-form 
And  at  a  distance  rise,  by  slow  degrees. 
Treacherous,  to  wmd  herself  into  yom  heart. 
Stand  firm  akiof,  nor  let  the  gaudy  phantum 
Too  long  allure  your  gaze :  The  just  delight 
That  Heaven  indulges  lawful  must  obey 
Superior  powers ;  nor  tempt  your  thoughts  too  ftr 
In  slaveiy  to  sense,  nor  swell  your  hope 
To  dangerous  size :  If  it  approach  your  feet 
And  court  your  hand,  forbid  th'  mtrudbg  joy 
To  sit  too  near  your  heart :  Still  may  our  souls 
Claim  kindred  with  the  skies,  nor  mix  with  dust 
Our  better-bom  afiections ;  leave  the  globe 
A  nest  for  worms,  and  hasten  to  our  home. 

O  there  are  gardens  of  th'  immortal  kind 
That  crown  the  heavenly  Eden's  rising  hills 
With  beauty  and  with  sweets ;  no  lurking  mischief 
^Dwells  in  the  fruit,  nor  serpent  twines  the  boughs  ; 
The  branches  bend  laden  with  life  and  bliss 
Bipe  for  the  taste,  but  tis  a  steep  ascent : 
Hold  £uit  the  golden  chain  f  let  down  from  Heaven, 
*Twill  help  your  feet  and  wings;  I  feel  its  force 
Draw  upwards;  fbsten'd  to  the  pearly  gate 
It  guides  the  way  unerring :  happy*  clue 
Through  this  dark  wild!  'Twas  Wisdom's  noblest  work, 
All  join'd  by  Power  Divine,  and  every  link  is  love. 


WATtS'S  WfiMS. 

Farewell  to  growing  fiune !  I  leave  beW 
A  life  not  half  worn  out  with  cares. 

Or  agonies,  ol-  years; 
I  leave  my  country  all  in  tears, 
But  Heaven  demands  me  upward,  and  I  dare  to  gdk 
Amongst  ye,  friends,  divide  and  share 

Tlie  remnant  of  my  days. 
If  ye  have  patience,  and  can  bear  [racesk 

A  kmg  fatigue  of  life,  And  drudge  through  all  the 


TO  MR.  TBOMAS  BRABBORr. 

PARADISE. 

Tome  as  I  am,  I  quit  the  8tage« 
Nor  will  I  know  th'  applauses  of  the  age  ; 

^  The  Gospel. 


1708. 


Hark,  my  fair  guardian  chides  my  stay» 

And  waves  his  golden  rod  : 
**  Angel,  I  come ;  lead  on  the  ways** 

And  now  by  swift  degrees 
I  sail  aloft  through  azure  seas. 
Now  tread  the  milky  luad  : 
Farewell,  ye  planets,  in  your  sphetes  ; 
And  as  the  stars  are  lost,  a  brighter  sky  appear! 

In  hftste  for  Paradise 
I  stretch  the  pinions  of  a  bolder  thought ; 
Scarce  had  I  will'd,  but  t  was  past 
Deserts  of  trackless  light  and  all  the  ethereal  waste^ 

And  to  the  sacred  borders  brought ; 
There  on  the  wing  a  guard  of  chembs  lies. 
Each  wlLves  a  keen  flame  as  he  flieS, 
And  well  defends  the  walls  from  sieges  and  surpriM^ 

With  pleasing  reverence  I  behold 
The  pearly  portals  wide  unfold : 
Enter,  my  sOul,  and  view  th'  amazing  scenes ; 
Sit  fast  upon  the  flying  Muse, 
And  let  thy  roving  wonder  kx»e 
O'er  an  th'  empjrreal  plains. 
Noon  stands  eternal  here :  here  may  thy  ^ht 
Drink-in  the  rays  of  primogenial  light ; 
Here  breathe  immortal  air: 
Joy  must  beat  high  in  every  vein. 
Pleasure  through  all  thy  bosom  reign ) 
The  laws  forbid  the  stranger.  Pain, 
And  baniah  every  care. 

See  how  the  bubbling  springs  of  love 
Beneath  the  throne  arise; 

The  streams  in  oystal  channels  movc^ 

Around  the  golden  streets  they  rove, 
And  bless  the  mansions  of  the  upper  skies. 

Tliere  a  feir  grove  of  knowledge  grows, 

Nor  Sin  nor  Death  infects  the  fruit; 

Young  Life  hangs  fresh  on  all  the  houghs^ 
And  springs  fhim  every  root; 

Here  may  thv  greedy  senses  feast. 
While  ecstasy  and  health  attend  on  every  tasten 

tVith  the  fair  prospect  chaim'd  I  stood; 
Fearless  I  feed  on  the  delicious  fere. 
And  drink  profuse  salvation  feom  the  silver  fkiod^ 
Nor  can  exeen  be  there* 


In  sacred  order  rang'd  along. 

Saints  new-releas'd  by  I>»th 
JcHU  the  bold  seraph's  warbling  breath. 

And  aid  th'  immortal  song. 
Each  has  a  voice  that  tunes  his  strings 
To  mighty  sounds  and  mighty  things. 

Things  of  everlasting  weight. 
Sounds,  like  the  softer  viol,  sweet. 

And,  like  the  trumpet,  strong, 
Divine  attention  held  my  soul, 

I  was  alt  ear! 
Through  all  my  powers  the  heavenly  acoenls  roll, 
I  long'd  and  wish'd  ray  Bradbury  there; 
*<  Cuuld  he  but  hear  these  notes,"  ( said, 
**  His  tuneful  soul  wouhi  never  bear 
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IHm  anil  oiMruidSag  of  lile'f  tedious  thraad. 

Bat  bunt  the  Thai  chords  to  reach  the  happy  dead.'' 

And  Qov  my  tongue  picparas  to  join 
The  hanaony,  and  with  a  ooUe  aim 

Atteoipts  th'onutterablk  nune. 
But  fidofti,  oonfoimded  by  the  notes  divinei 
Again  ray  soul  th*  unequal  honour  sought, 

Agiun  her  utmost  force  she  brought,  [thought 
And  bow^d  beneath  the  burthen  of  th'  unwieldy 

Tfarioe  I  essay'd,  and  fiunled  thrice  i 
Th'  immortal  labour  strain'd  my  feeble  ftame,  |  Fl 

Broke  the  bright  vision,  and  disBolv*d  the  dieaims 
I  sunk  at  once,  and  k)st  the  skiea» 

In  Tam  I  sought  the  scenes  of  light. 
Rolling  abroad  ngr  longmg  eyes, 
for  aD  arannA  them  stood  ray  cuitaim  ami  the  night 


SmCT  RBLIGION  FEKf  RARR. 

I'm  borne  aloft,  and  leave  the  crowd, 
I  sail  iqxm  a  morning  cloud 

Skirted  with  dawmng  gold :  « 

Mine  eyes  beneath  the  open  day 
Command  the  globe  with  wide  sunrey,^ 
Where  ants  in  busy  milhons  play. 

And  tqg  and  heave  the  mould. 

^^  Are  these  ^e  things  (my  pflnkm  Gried> 
Tbat  we  call  men  ?  are  these  allied 

To  the  fiur  worids  of  light  ? 
They  have  nafd  out  their  Maker's  name, 
Gnren  on  their  minds  with  pointed  flame 

In  strokes  dirfaidy  bright 
**  Wretehes!  they  hate  their  native  ijues  i 
Van  ethcrea}  thought  arise. 
Or  spaik  of  viitue  shine, 
With  cruet  fcroe  they  damp  its  phmMs, 
€hoke  tiie  young  fire  with  sensual  fumes. 

With  bu^ness,  hMt,  or  wine. 
"  Lo !  bow  they  throng  with  pantmg  faseatl^ 

The  broad  descending  road 
That  leads  unerring  down  to  Death,, 

Nor  miss  the  dark  abode." 
Thus  while  1  drop  a  tear  or  two 
On  the  wild  herd;  a  noUe  few 
Dare  to  stray  upward,  and  punue- 

Th'  nnbeatten  way  to  God. 
I  meet  MyrtiBo  raomiting  high,, 
1  know  his  candid  soul  afer ; 
Here  Dorylus  and  Thyois  fly» 

Eadk  IOlo  a  rising  star. 
Charin  I  saw  sod  Fidea  there, 
I  saw  them  help  each  other's  flighty 

And  bless  them  as  they  go; 
They  soar  beyond  my  labouring  flighty 
ind  leave  their  loads  of  mortal  care. 

But  not  their  k>ve,  bebw. 
On  Heaven,  «beir  home,  they  fix  their  eye^ 

The  temple  of  their  Ood  : 
With  morning  incense  up  they  rise  ' 

U>Ume,  and  through  the  lower  skieSs 

Spread  the  perfumes  abroad. 
Across  the  road  aseraph  flew, 
**  Mark  (gaid  be)  tbat  happy  pair,^ 
Marriage  helps  devotion  there: 
When  kindred  minds  their  God  pursue^ 
They  break  with  double  vigour  through. 
The  dull  incuml)ent  4ir^'> 


Charm'd  with  the  pleasure  and  sofpriM, 

My  soul  adores,  and  sings, 
"  Blest  be  the  power  that  springs  their  flight. 
That  streaks  their  path  with  heavenly  light, 
That  turns  their  love  to  sacrifice^ 

And  )gins  their  zeal  ibr  wings.'^ 


TOMR.  C.  AND  8.  FLEBTHVOIX 


LBBTwooDs,  young  generous  pan*, 
Deqiise  the  joys  that  fools  pursue; 
Bubbles  are  li^t  and  brittle  too. 
Bom  of  the  water  and  the  air. 
Tried  by  a  standasd  bold  and  just 
Honour  and  gold  and  paint  and  dust ; 
How  vile  the  last  is,  and  as  vain  the  first  t 
Thmgs  that  the  crowd  caN  great  and  brave^ 
With  me  how  low  their  value's  brought ! 
Titles  and  names,  and  Ufe  and  breath. 
Slaves  to  the  wind  and  bora  for  death  ; 
The  soul's  the  only  thing  we  have 
Worth  an  important  thought 
The  soul !  'tis  of  th'  immortal  kind. 
Nor  form'd  of  fire,  or  earth,  or  wind,       [behind. 
Outlives  the  UKwIdering  corpse,  and  leaves  the  globe 

In  limbs  of  day  though  she  appears, 
Array'd  in  rosy  skin,  and  deck'd  with  ears  and  eyes. 

The  flesh  is  but  the  soul's  disguise, 
There'snoihing  in  her  flame  'kin  to  thedress  she  wean. 
From  all  the  Uws  of  matter  iiree, 
^  From  aH  we  feel,  and  ail  we  see. 
She  stands  eternally  distinct,  and  must  for  ever  be.. 
Rise  then,  my  thoughts,  on  high. 
Soar  beyond  all  that's  made  to  die  ; 
Lo !  on  an  awfol  throne 
Sits  the  Creator  and  the  Judge  of  sool^ 

Whirling  the  plauets  round  the  poles,  [on. 

Winds  off  our  threads  of  hfe,  and  brings  our  periods 
Swift  the  approach,  and  sdemn  is  the  dayj^ 
When  this  immortal  mind, 
Stript  of  the  Wy's  coarse  array. 
To  endless  pain,  or  endless  joy. 

Must  be  at  once  consign'd. 
Think  of  the  sands  run  down  to  waste. 
We  pussess  none  of  all  the  past. 
None  but  the  present  is  Our  own  ; 
Grace  is  not  plac'd  withm  our  power, 
Tis  but  one  short,  one  shining  hour» 
Bright  and  declining  as  a  setting  sun. 
Seethe  white  miriutes  wing'd  with  haste  ; 
The  Now  that  flies  may  be  the  last ; 
Seize  the  salvation  ere  'tis  past. 
Nor  mourn  the  Uessmg  gone : 
A  thought's  delay  is  ruin  here, 
A  closing  eye,  a  gasping  breath. 
Shuts  up  the  golden  scene  in  death> 
And  drowns  you  in  despair. 


TQ  friLLUM  BLACKBOVRN,  ESQ. 

CASIMIR.  LIS.  IL  00.  2.  IMrTATBD. 

Qne  tegit  canas  modo  Bcuma  valles,  &c 

Maik  how  it  snows !  how  fast  the  valley  fills ! 
And  the  sweet  groves  the  hoary  garment  wear ; 
Yet  the  warm  sun-beams  bounding  from  the  hills 
Sh^l  melt  t^e  veil  away,  and  the  yoimftgreenapDear. 
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But  when  Old  Age  has  on  your  temples  shed 
Her  silver-frost,  there's  no  returning  sun  j 
Swift  flies  our  autumn,  swift  our  summer's  fled. 
When  youth,  and  love,  and  spring,  and  golden  joys 

are  gone. 
Then  cold,  and  winter,  and  your  aged  snow. 
Stick  fast  upon  yo«i ;  not  the  riob  array. 
Not  the  green  garla^,  nor  the  rosy  bough, 
Shall  cancel  or  conceal  the  mdancboly  gray. 

The  chase  of  pleasures  is  not  worth  the  pains. 
While  the  bright  sands  of  health  nm  wasting  down; 
And  honotir  calls  you  from  the  softer  scenes. 
To  sell  the  gaudy  hour  for  ages  of  renown. 
*Ti8  but  one  youth,  and  short,  that  mortals  have. 
And  one  old  age  dissolves  our  feeble  frame ; 
But  there's  a  heavenly  art  t*  elude  the  grave, 
And  with  the  hero-race  immortal  kindred -claim. 

The  man  that  has  his  country's  sacred  tears 
Bedewing  his  cold  hearse,  has  liv'd  his  day:  [heirs; 
Thus,  Blackboum,  wc  should  leave  our  names  our 
Old  Time  and  waning  moons  sweep  all  the  rest  away. 


TRUE  MONARCHY. 
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The  rising  year  beheld  the  imperious  Gaul 
Stretch  his  dominion,  while  a  hundred  towns 
Crouch'd  to  the  \-ictor ;  but  a  steady  soul 
Stands  firm  on  its  own  base,  and  reigns  as  wide, 
As  absolute ;  and  sways  ten  thousand  slaves. 
Lusts  and  wild  fancies,  with  a  sovereign  hand. 

We  are  a  little  kingdom ;  .but  the  man 
That  chains  his  rebel  Will  to  Reason's  throne. 
Forms  it  a  large  one,  while  his  royal  mind 
Makes  Heaven  its  council,  from  the  rolls  above 
JDraws  its  own  statutes,  and  with  joy  obeys.* 

'Tis  not  a  troop  of  well-appointed  guards 
Create  a  monarch,  not  a  purple  robe 
Dy'd  in  the  people's  blood,  not  all  the  crowns 
Or  dazzling  tiars  that  bend  about  the  head, 
Though  gilt  with  sun-beams  and  set  round  with 
A  monarch  he  that  conquers  all  his  fears. 
And  treads  upon  them ;  when  he  stands  alone, 
Makes  his  own  camp ;  four  guardian  virtues  wait 
His  nightly  sluutbcrs,  and  secure  his  dreams. 
Now  dawns  the  light ;  he  ranges  all  his  thoughts 
In  square  battalions,  bold  to  meet  th'  attacks 
Of  I'ime  and  Chance,  himself  a  numerous  host. 
All  eye,  all  ear,  all  wakeful  as  the  day. 
Firm  as  a  rock,  and  moveless  as  the  centre. 

In  vain  the  harlot  Pleasure  spreads  her  charms. 
To  lull  his  thoughts  in  Luxury's  ikir  lap. 
To  sensual  ease  (the  bane  of  little  kings, 
Monarchs  whose  waxen  images  of  souls 
Are  moulded  into  softness) ;  still  his  mind 
W^ears  its  own  diape,  nor  can  the  hea^'enly  form 
Stoop  to  be  modell'd  by  the  wild  decrees 
Of  the  mad  vulgar,  that  unthinking  herd. 

He  livies  above  tlie  crowd,  nor  hears  the  noise 
Of  wars  and  triumphs,  nor  regards  the  shouts 
Of  popular  applause,  that  empty  sound ; 
Nor  feels  the  flying  arrows  of  Keproach, 
Or  Spite  or  Emy.     In  himself  secure, 
"Wisdom  his  t6wer,  and  conscience  is  his  shield. 
His  peaec  all  iovturdj  and  bis  joys  his  own. 


Now  my  ambition  swells,  my  wishes  soAr, 
This  be  my  kingdom ;  sit  above  the  globe. 
My  rising  soul,  and  dress  thi^lf  around. 
And  shine  in  Virtue's  armour,  dimb  the  height 
Of  Wisdom's  lofky  castle,  there  reade 
Safe  from  the  smiling  and  the  frawiung  worid. 

Yet  once  a-day  drop  down  a  gentle  look 
On  the  great  mole-hill,  and  with  pitying  eye 
Survey  the  busy  emmets  round  the  heap, 
Ci-owding  and  bustling  in  a  thousand  forms 
Of  strife  and  toil,  to  purchase  wealth  and  fame, 
A  bubble  or  a  dust:  then  call  thy  thoughts 
Up  to  thyself  to  feed  on  joys  unknown, 
Rich  without  gold,  and  great  without  renown. 


TRUE  COURAGE. 

HoKouR  demands  my  song.     Forget  the  ground. 

My  generous  Muse,  and  sit  among  the  stars ! 

There  sing  the  soul,  that,  conscious  of  her  bwfh. 

Lives  like  a  native  of  the  vital  world 

Among  these  dying  clods,  and  bears  her  state 

Just  to  herself:  how  nobly  she  maintams 

Her  character !  superior  to  the  flesh. 

She  wields  her  passions  like  her  limbs,  and  latawu 

The  brutal  powers  were  only  bom  t'  obey. 

This  is  the  man  whom  storms  coidd  never  make 
Meanly  complain ;  nor  can  a  flattering  gale 
Make  him  talk  proudly:  he  liath  no  desire 
To  read  his  secret  fate :  yet  unconcern'd 
And  calm  could  m*^  his  unborn  d^tiny, 
In  all  its  charming  or  its  frightful  shapes. 

He  that,  unshrinking,  and  without  a  groan. 
Bears  the  first  woimd,  may  finish  all  the  war 
With  mere  courageous  silence,  and  come  off 
Conqueror:  for  the  man  that  well  conceals 
The  heavy  strokes  of  Fate,  he  bears  them  welU 

He,  though  th'  Atlantic  and  the  Midland  seas 
With  adverse  sm-ges  meet,  and  rise  on  high 
Suspended  'twixt  the  winds,  then  rush  amain, 
Mingled  with  flames,  upon  his  single  head. 
And  clouds,  and  stars,  and  thunder,  firm  he  stands, 
Scxjureof  his  best  life ;  unhurt,  immov'd ; 
And  drops  his  tower  nature,  bom  for  death: 
Tlien  from  the  lofty  castle  of  his  mind 
Sublime  looks  down,  exuhing,  and  surveys 
The  mins  of  creation  (souls  alone 
Are  heirsof  dying  worlds) ;  a  piercing  glance 
Shouts  upwards  from  between  his  closing  lids. 
To  reach  his  birtli-place,  and  without  a  sigh 
He  bids  his  batter'd  flesh  lie  gently  down 
Amongst  his  native  rubbish ;  whilst  the  spirit    ^ 
Breathes  and  flies  upward,  an  imdoubted  gu«8i 
Of  the  third  Heaven,  th'  unrumable  sky. 

Thither  when  Fate  has  brought  our  willing  souls, 
No  matter  whether  'twas  a  sharp  disease 
Or  a  sharp  sword  that  help'd  the  travellers  on. 
And  push'd  us  to  our  home — Bear  up,  my  friend!. 
Serenely,  and  break  through  the  stormy  brine 
With  steady  prow ;  know,  we  shall  once  arrive 
At  the  fair  haven  of  eternal  bliss. 
To  which  we  ever  steer;  whether  as  kings 
Of  wide  command  we've  spread  the  spockwis  sea 
With  a  broad  painted  fleet,  or  row'd  along 
In  a  thin  cock-boat  with  a  little  oor. 
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Ihere  let  my  native  plank  shift  me  to  land, 
And  m  be  happy:  thus  I'U  leap  a«hore 
Jo3rful  and  fearless  on  th'  immortal  coast, 
Since  all  I  leave  is  mortal,  and  it  mi^st  be  lost 


TO  TUB  MUCH  HONOURED 

MR.    THOMAS  ROWE, 

THE  DIEBCTOR  OP  ICY  YOUTHFUL  STUDISS. 

FREE  PHILOSOPHY. 

Custom,  that  tyranneas  of  fools, 

That  leads  the  learned  round  the  schools. 

In  magic  chains  of  forms  and  rules  ! 

My  genius  storms  her  throne : 
No  more,  3^  slaves,  with  awe  profound 
Beat  the  doll  track,  nor  dance  the  round  ; 
Loose  hands,  and  quit  th'  enchanted  ground : 

Knowledge  invites  us  each  alone. 

I  hate  these  shackles  of  the  mind 

Forg'd  by  the  haughty  wise ; 
Souls  were  not  bom  to  be  confinM, 
And  led,  like  Samson,  blind  and  bound ; 
But  when  his  native  strength  he  found 

He  well  aveng'd  his  eyes. 
1  love  thy  gentle  influence,  Rowe, 
Thy  gentle  influence,  like  the  9nn, 
Only  dissolves  the  frozen  snow. 
Then  bids  our  thoughts  like  rivers  flow. 
And  choose  the  channeb  where  they  run. 

Thoughts  should  be  free  as  fire  or  wind  ^ 
The  pinions  of  a  shigle  mind 

Will  through  all  nature  fly  : 
But  who  can  drag  up  to  the  poles 
Long  fetter'd  ranks  of  leaden  souls  ? 
A  genius  which  no  chain  controls 
Roves  with  delight,  or  deep,  pr  high ; 
Swift  i  survey  the  globe  around, 
Dive  to  the  centre  thnnigh  the  solid  ground. 

Or  travel  o*er  the  sky. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  BEMONI  ROWE. 

THE  HTAY  OP  THE  MULTITUDE. 

RowE,  if  we  make  the  crowd  our  guide 

Through  life's  uncertain  road. 
Mean  is  the  chase ;  and,  wandeHng  wide. 

We  miss  th*  immortal  good ; 
Yet  if  my  thoughts  could  be  con6n*d 
To  follow  any  leader-mind, 
rd  mark  thy  steps,  and  tread  the  same : 
Drest  m  thy  notions  Pd  appear 
Kot  like  a  soul  of  mortal  frame. 

Nor  with  a  vulgar  air. 

Men  live  at  random  and  by  chance. 
Bright  Reaion  never  leads  the  dance; 
While  in  the  broad  and  beaten  way 
O'er  dales  and  hills  from  truth  we  stray. 
To  nun  we  descend,  to  ruin  we  advance. 
Wisdom  retires ;  she  hates  the  crowd: 

And  with  a  decent  scorn 
Aloof  she  climbs  her  steepy  seat. 
Where  nor  the  grave  nor  giddy  feet, 
Of  the  leam'd  vulgar  or  the  rude, 

Uava  e*er  a  pMMffo  wonw 


Mere  Hazard  first  began  the  track. 
Where  Custom  leads  her  thousands  blind 

In  willing  chains  and  strong; 
There's  scarce  one  bold,  one  noUe  mind 
Dares  tread  the  fatal  errour  back , 
But  hand  in  hand  ourselves  we  bqid, 

And  drag  the  age  along. 

Mortals,  a  savage  herd,  and  loud 
As  billows  on  a  noisy  flood 

In  rapid  order  roll : 
Example  makes  the  nu'schief  good : 
With  jocund  heel  we  beat  the  road, 

Unheedful  of  the  goal. 
Me  let  IthuriePs  '  friendly  wing 
Snatch  from  the  crowd,  and  bear  subUm* 

To  Wisdom's  lofty  tower. 
Thence  to  survey  that  wretched  thing. 
Mankind  ;  and  in  exalted  rhyme 

3|es8  the  delivering  Power. 


TO  THE   REVEREND 

MR.  JOHN  HOfTE. 


1704. 


Great  man,  permit  the  Muse  to  ditxA 

And  seat  her  at  thy  feet, 
Bid  her  attempt  a  thought  sublime. 

And  consecrate  her  wit 
Ifeel,  I  feel  th'  attractive  force 

Of  thy  supenor  soul : 
My  chariot  flies  her  upward  coutm. 

The  wheels  divinely  roll. 
Now  let  me  chide  the  mean  afliun 

And  mighty  toil  of  men : 
How  they  grow  gray  in  trifling  caret. 
Or  waste  the  motions  of  the  spheres 

Upon  delights  as  vain ! 

A  puff  of  honour  fills  the  mind. 
And  yellow  dust  is  solid  good'; 
Thus,  like  the  ass  of  savage  kind. 
We  snuif  the  breezes  of  the  wmd. 

Or  steal  the  serpent's  food. 
Could  all  the  choirs 
That  charm  the  poles 

But  strike  one  doleful  sound, 
'Twould  be  empk>y'd  to  mourn  our  souls. 
Souls  that  were  fram'd  of  sprightly  fires 

In  fl<x>d8  of  folly  drown'd. 
Souls  made  of  glory  seek  a  brutal  joy ; 

How  they  disclaim  their  heavenly  birth. 
Melt  their  bright  sulxstance  down  with  drossy  earth, 
And  hate  to  be  refined  fh>m  that  impure  alloy ! 
Oft  has  thy  genius  rons'd  us  hence 

With  elevated  song. 
Bid  us  renounce  this  world  of  sense. 
Bid  us  divide  th'  inmiortal  prize 

With  the  seraphic  tluvng: 
**  Knowledge  and  love  make  sphrits  blest, 
Knowledge  their  food,  and  love  their  rest ;» 
But  Flesh,  th'  unmanageable  beast, 
Resists  the  pity  of  thine  eyes. 

And  music  of  thy  tongucu 
Then  let  the  worms  of  grovelling  mind 
Round  the  short  joys  of  earthly  kind 

In  restless  windings  roam ; 


*  The  name  of  an  angd  in  Milton's 
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Howe  hath  an  ample  eri  ot  tout, 
Where  shiniiig  worlds  of  knowledge  roU« 
Where  love,  the  centre  and  the  pole^ 
Coin|>letes.^  Heaven  at  home. 


WATTS«  POEMS. 


THE  DISAPPOINTMENT  AND  REf^lEF. 

VitTUE,  permit  my  fiincy  to  impoae 

Upon  my  better  powers : 
$he  cants  sweet  fallacies  on  half  our  woas» 

And  gilds  the  gloomy  houii. 
How  could  we  b^  this  tedious  roand 

Of  waning  moons,  and  roUing  yeara. 

Of  flaming  hopes,  and  chilling  fearsi^ 

If  (if here  no  sovereign  cuie  appears) 
No  opiates  could  be  found  I 

tavey  the  most  cordial  stream  that  flowsi^ 
Is  a  deoeitfiil  good : 
Young  Doris,  who  nor  gujlt  nor  danger  knows^ 

On  the  green  margin  stood, 
Pleas'd  with  the  golden  bubbles  as  they  rose, 
jknd  with  more  golden  sands  her  &Ocy  pc^v'd  the  flood: 
Then  fond  to  be  entirely  Meat, 
And  tempted  by  a  faithless  3routh|^ 
As  void  of  goodness  as  of  truth, 
She  plunges  in  with  heedless  hastei^ 
Aqd  rears  the  nether  mud : 

Darkness  and  nauseous  dregs  arise 
O'er  thy  fair  current.  Love,  with  large  snppKes 
Qf  pain  to  tease  the  heart,  aiMl  soirow  for  tbc  eyes. 

The  golden  bliss  that  charmM  her  9ght 
Is  dashM,  and  drownM,  and  lost : 

A  spark,  or  glimmering  streak  at  most^ 

Shmes  h^re  and  there,  amidst  the  night, 
^Unidst  the  turbid  waves,  and  gives  a  fiUnt  delight 

•  Keoover'd  from  the  sad  surprise, 

Doris  awakes  at  last. 
Grown  by  the  disappoiniment  wise ; 
And  manages  with  art  th'  unlucky  cast  j 
When  the  lowering  frown  she  spies 
On  her  haughty  tyrant^s  brow. 
With  hiraible  love  she  meets  His  wrathful  eye^ 

And  makes  her  sovereign  beauty  bow ; 
Cheerful  she  smiles  upon  the  grisly  form ; 
So  shines  the  setting  Son  on  adverse  skies,^ 

And  paints  a  nunbow  on  the  storm. 
Anon  she  lets  the  sullen  hun^our  spends 
And  with  a  virtuous  book,  or  friend,  ' 

Beguiles  th'  uneasy  hours :       * 
Well-colouring  every  cross  she  meets^ 
With  heart  serene  she  sleeps  and  eats. 
She  spreads  her  board  with  fancied  sweets* 
A|^  stirews  her  bed  with  flowers 


THE  HERO'S  SCHOOL  OF  MORAirTY. 

Theson,  amongst  his  tm^els,  found 
A  broken  statue  on  the  ground  ; 
And  searching  onvtird  as  he  went 
He  trac'd  a  jiiin*d  monument. 
Mould,  moss,  and  shades,  had  overgrown 
The  sculpture  of  the  cnimbliag  stoAe  ^ 
Yet  ere  be  paas'd,  with  much  ado. 
He  guess'd,  and  spclM  out,  Sci-ri-o. 


*<  Enough,"  be  cried ;  '<  PH  dnidf«  jk> 
In  turning  the  dull  Stoics  o'er; 
Let  pedants  waste  their  hours  of  eaae 
To  sweat  all  night  at  Socrates; 
And  fsed  their  boys  with  notes  and  rnleiw 
Those  tedious  recipes  of  school^ 
To  cure  ambition  2  I  can  learn 
With  greater  ease  the  great  ooncerA 
OfmOTtals;  how  we  may  despise 
All  the  gay  tfa^n^s  below  the  skies. 

"  Methinks  a  mouldering  pyramid 
Says  all  that  tbe  old  sages  said } 
For  me  these  shattered  tombs  contah^ 
More  morals  than  the  Vatican. 
The  dust  of  heroes  cast  abroad. 
And  kick'd  and  tnimpled  ha  the  lOtA^ 
The  rielics  of  a  lofty  mind. 
That  lately  wars  and  crowns  design'dj^ 
Tost  for  a  jest  from  wind  to  windj^ 
Bid  me  be  humble,  and  foriiear 
Tall  monuments  of  fame  to  rear. 
They  are  but  castles  hi  the  air. 
The  towering  heights,  and  fn^itAil  fali^ 
The  ruin/d  bieaps  and  funerals. 
Of  smoking  kingdoms  and  their  kings. 
Tell  me  a  thousand  mournful  things 
In  melancholy  silence. — ^— 


-He. 


That  living  could  not  bear  to  see 
An  equal,  now  lies  torn  and  dead ; 
Here  his  pale  trunk,  and  there  his  head  ^ 
Great  Pompey !  while  I  meditate. 
With  solemn  horrour,  thy  sad  &te. 
Thy  carcase,  scattered  on  the  shore 
Without  a  name,  instructs  me  more 
Than  my  whole  Ubr^o^  ^fore. 

"  Lie  still,  my  Pbitarch,  then^  and  slee|»|^ 
And  you,  good  Seneca,  may  keep 
Your  volumes  clos'd  for  ever  too, 
I  have  no  further  use  for  you : 
For  when  I  feel  my  virtue  fiiii* 
And  my  ambitious  thoughts  prevail, 
111  take  a  turn  among  the  tombs. 
And  see  whereto  all  glory  comes : 
There  the  vile  foot  of  every  clown 
lYamples  the  anns  of  honour  down  j^ 
Beggars  with  awful  ashes  sport. 
And  tread  the  Csesars  in  the  dht^** 


FREEDOM. 

"  Tempt  me  no  more.  My  soul  can  ne'er  pompo^ 

With  the  gay  slaveries  of  a  court; 

Pve  an  aversion  to  those  charms. 
And  hug  dear  Liberty  ha  both  mine  anuk 

Go,  vassal-souls,  go,  cringe  and  wait. 
And  dance  attendance  at  Honorio's  gate. 
Then  run  in  troops  before  him  to  compote  his  state  j; 
Move  as  he  moves;  and  wheii  he  loiters,  stand; 

You're  but  the  shadows  of  a  man. 

Bend  when  he  speaks;  and  kiss  the  gronnd : 

Go,  catch  th'  impertuMoce  of  sound: 

Adore  the  follies  Of  the  great ; 
Wait  tiil  ho  smiles : — Btit  k>,  the  idol  fiown'd 
And  drove  them  to  their  fote. 
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Thus bMe-boni minds :  Uil ai Ibriiie, 

1  can  and  will  be  free: 
like  a  ftiong  moudtainy  or  aome  stately  tret. 

My  aoul  grows  firm  upright. 
And  as  I  ataiad,  and  as  I  go^ 

It  keeps  my  body  so ; 
No,  I  can  never  part  with  my  creation-right. 
Let  slaves  and  asses  stoop  and  bow, 

I  cannot  make  this  iron  knee  [frte." 

Bend  to  a  meaner  power  th^ii  that  which  fonn*d  it 

Thus  my  bold  harp  profusely  play*d 
Pindarical;  tben  on  a  branchy  shade 
I  hung  my  burp  aloft,  myself  beneath  it  laid^ 

Nature,  that  listened  to  my  strain, 

Eesnkn'd  the  theme,  and  aoted  it  again. 

Sadden  roae  a  whiriiog  wind 

Swelling  like  Hooorio  proud. 

Around  the  straws  and  feathers  crowd. 
Types  of  a  slaTish  mind  ; 

Upinurds  the  stormy  forces  rise, 

The  dost  flies  %p  and  cHmbs  the  skies^ 
And  as  the  tanipest  fell  th'  obedient  vapouf«  sank : 
Again  it  roan  with  bellowing  sound, 

The  meaner  plants  that  grew  around,    [ground : 
The  willow,  and  the  asp,  trembled  and  kisv^d  the 

Hard  by  there  stood  the  iron  trunk 
Of  an  old  oak,  and  all  the  storm  defied  j; 

In  vain  the  wmds  their  Ibrees  tried. 

In  vain  they  roaed ;  the  iron  oak 
3(^4  only  ta  the  heavenly  thunder's  iti;plw^         , 


MIL  LOCKE'S  ANNOTATIONS  UPON  SEFS- 

JLil,  PARTS  OF  THE  NEff^  TBSTAMUNT, 

urr  BBano)  him  .at  ms  bbath. 

Thus  Reason  leapis  by  slow  degrees 
What  Faith  reveals ;  but  still  complains 
Of  intellectual  pains, 

And  darkness  from  the  too  exuberant  light. 
The  blaze  of  those  bright  mysteries 
Pour'd  all  at  once  on  Nature's  eyes 
Ofiend  and  oloud  her  feeble  sight 

Keason  could  scarce  sustain  to  see 
Th*  Almighty  One,  th*  Eternal  Three» 
Or  bear  the  mfapt  Deity ; 
Scarce  could  her  pride  descend  to  own 
Her  Maker  stooping  from  his  throne. 
And  drcst  in  glories  so  unknown. 
A  ransom'd  world,  a  bleeding  Qod, 
And  Hearen  appeased  with  fkming  blood. 
Were  themes  too  painfal  to  be  understood. 

Faith,  thou  bright  cherub,  speak,  and  say. 

Did  ever  mind  of  mortal  race 

Cost  thee  more  toil,  or  larger  grace. 

To  melt  and  bend  it  to  obay  ? 
Twas  hard  to  make  so  rich  a  soul  submit, 
And  lay  her  shining  honours  at  thy  sovereign  feet 

Sister  of  Faith,  feir  Charity, 

Show  me  the  wondrous  man  on  high. 

Tell  how  be  sees  the  Godhead  Three  in  One; 
The  bright  conviction  fills  his  eye. 

Bis  noUest  powers  in  deep  prostration  lie 
At4he  mysterions  throne. 


a 

•*  Forgive,"  be  eries,  «*  ye  saints  bdow. 
The  wavering  and  the  cold  assent 
1  gave  to  themes  divinely  true ; 
Can  you  admit  the  blessed  to  repeat  ? 
Eternal  darkness  veil  tbe  lines 
Of  that  unhappy  book. 
Where  glimmering  reasoivwith  false  InstrQ  ikiiiff. 
Where  the  mortal  pen  mistook 
What  the  celestial  meaqt !» 


TRUE  RICHES. 

I  AM  not  ooncem'd  to  know 
What  tomorrow  Fate  will  do : 
>Ti8  enough  that  I  can  say, 
I've  possessed  myself  to-day  3 
Then  if  haply  midnight-death 
Seize  my  flesh  and  stop  my  bfeatli^ 
Yet  tomorrow  I  shall  be 
Heir  to  the  bert  part  of  om. 

Glittering  stones,  and  golden  things 
Wealth  and  honours  that  have  wQgs^ 
Ever  fluttering  td  be  gone, 
I  conld  never  call  my  own : 
Riches  that  tbe  world  bestow^. 
She  can  take,  and  I  can  lose ; 
But  the  treasures  that  are  min* 
Lie  afer  beyond  her  line. 
When  I  view  my  spacious  son]* 
And  survey  myself  awbole* 
And  ei\joy  myself  alone, 
Pm  a  luD^om  of  my  own. 

Tve  a  mighty  part  within 
That  the  world  hath  never  seei^ 
Rich  as  Eden*s  happy  ground. 
And  with  choicer  plenty  crown'^ 
Here  on  all  the  shining  boughs 
Knowledge  fair  and  useless  grows; 
On  the  same  3roung  flowery  tree 
All  the  seasons  you  may  see  ; 
Notions  in  tbe  bloom  of  light. 
Just  disclosing  to  the  sight ; 
Here  are  thoughts  of  larger  growth. 
Ripening  into  solid  truth ; 
Fruits  refin'd,  of  noble  taste ; 
Seraphs  feed  on  such  repast 
Here,  in  a  green  and  shady  grove^ 
Streams  of  pleasure  mix  with  love : 
There  beneath  the  smiling  skies 
Hills  of  contemplation  rise : 
Now  upon  some  shining  top 
Angels  light,  and  call  me  up; 
I  rejoice  to  raise  my  feet, 
Both  r^oice  when  there  lire  meet 

There  are  endless  beauties  more. 
Earth  hath  no  resemblance  for ; 
Nothing  like  them  round  the  pole, 
Nothing  can  describe  the  soul : 
lis  a  region  half  unknown, 
That  has  treasures  of  its  own. 
More  remote  from  public  view 
Than  the  bowels  of  Peru ; 
Broader  tis,  and  brighter  far^ 
Than  tbe  golden  Indies  are ; 
Ships  that  trace  the  watery  stage 
Cannot  oofst  it  in  an  age;  ^  ^ 
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Harts,  or  hones,  strong  atid  fleet, ' 
Had  they  wings  to  belp  their  feet, 
Could  not  run  it  half  way  o*er 
In  ten  thousand  da3rB  and  more. 

Yet  the  silly  wandering  mind, 
Ix)th  to  be  too  much  confin*d, 
Koves  and  takes  her  daily  tours, 
Coasting  round  the  narrow  shores, 
Karrow  shores  of  flesh  and  sense, 
Picking  shells  and  pebbles  thence : 
Or  she  sits  at  Fancy's  door. 
Calling  shapes  and  shadows  to  her. 
Foreign  visits  still  receiving, 
And  t*  herself  a  stranger  living. 
Never,  never  would  she  buy 
Indian  dust,  or  Tyrian  dye, 
Never  trade  abroad  for  more, 
If  she  saw  her  native  store ; 
If  her  inward  worth  were  kaown> 
She  might  ever  live  alone. 


WATTS'S  POEMS. 


THE  ADFBNTUROUS  MUSE. 

Urania  takes  her  morning  flight 

With  an  Inimitable  winge 
Through  rising  deluges  of  dawning  light 

She  cleaves  her  wondroos  way, 
She  tunes  immertal  anthemi^  to  the  growing  day ; 
Nor  Rapin  »  gives  her  rules  to  fly,  nor  Purcell  « 
notes  to  sing. 

She  nor  inquires,  nor  knows,  nor  fears    [sand ; 
Where  lie  the  pointed  rocks,  or  where  th»  ingulfing 
Climbing  the  liquid  mountains  of  the  skies, 
She  mcc'ts  descending  angels  as  she  flies, 

Nor  asks  them  >fhere  their  country  lies. 
Or  where  the  sea-marks  stand. 

Touch'd  with  an  empyreal  ray, 
She  springs,  unerring,  upward  to  eternal  day, 

Spreads  her  white  sails  aloft,  and  steers, 
With  bold  and  safe  attempt,  to  the  celestial  land. 

Whilst  little  skifls  along  the  mortal  shores 

With  humble  toil  in  order  creep, 
Coasting  in  sight  of  one  another's  oars. 

Nor  venture  through  the  boundless  deep. 

Such  low  pretending  souls  are  they 
Who  dwell  enclosed  in  solid  oits  of  skull; 

Plodding  along  their  so^er  way. 
The  snail  o'ertakes  them  in  their  wildest  play, 
While  the  poor  labourers  sweat  to  be  correctly  dull. 

Give  me  the  chariot  whose  diviner  wheels 
Mark  their  ohti  route,  and  unconfin'd 
Bound  o'er  the  everlasting  hills,  [hind. 

And  lose  the  clouds  beloTv,  and  leave  the  stars  be- 
Give  me  the  Muse  whose  generous  force, 

Impatient  of  the  reins, 
Pursues  an  unattompted  course, 

Breaks  all  the  cnti<!'s  iron  chains. 

And  bears  to  Paradise  the  raptur'd  mind. 

There  Milton  dwells.    The  mortal  sung 
Themes  not  presumed  by  mortal  tongue ; 
New  terrours,  or  new  glories,  shine 

In  every  page,  and  flying  scenes  divine       [along. 

Surprise  the  wondering  sense,  and  draw  our  souls 

'  A  French, critic 

'  An  English  master  of  QonC 


Behold  hit  Mme  seat  out  t' ezplete 
The  unapparent  deep  where  waves  of  chaos  roar. 

And  realms  of  night  unknown  before. 

She  trac'd  a  glorious  path  unknown,      [thrown^ 
Through  fields  of  heavenly  war,  and  seraphs  over- 

Where  his  adventurous  genhu  led : 

Sovereign,  she  fram'd  a  model  of  her  own. 
Nor  thank'd  the  living  nor  the  dead. 

The  noble  hater  of  degenerate  rhyme 

Shook  off  the  chains,  and  built  his  verse  sublime. 

A  monument  too  high  for  coupled  sounds  to  clioM. 
He  moum'd  the  garden  lost  below  ; 
(F.arth  is  the  scene  for  tuneful  woe) 
Now  bliss  beats  high  in  all  his  veins. 
Now  the  lost  Eden  he  regains,  [strains. 

Keeps  his  own  air,  and  triumphs  in  unrival'd 

Immortal  bard  !  Ttius  thy  own  Raphael  sings. 
And  kno«3  no  rule  but  native  fire : 

All  Heaven  sits  silent,  while  to  his  sovereign  strings 
He  talks  unutterable  things ; 

With  graces  infinite  his  untaught  fingtrs  rore 
AcToas  the  golden  lyre: 
From  every  note  Devotion  springs. 
Rapture,  and  Harmony,  and  Love, 
O'erspread  the  listening  choir. 


TO  MR.  NICHOLAS  CLAltK. 

THE    COMPLAINT. 

*TwA8  in  a  vale  where  osiers  grow. 

By  murmuring  streams  we  told  our  woe. 

And  mingled  all  our  cares : 
Friendship  sat  pleas'd  in  both  our  eyes, 
In  both  the  weeping  dews  arise. 

And  drop  alternate  tears. 

The  vigorous  monarch  of  the  day, 
Now  mounting  half  his  morning  way. 

Shone  with  a  fainter  bright ; 
Still  sickening,  and  decaying  still, 
Dmily  he  wandcr*d  up  the  hill 

With  his  expiring  light. 

In  dark  eclipse  his  chariot  rolPd, 
The  queen  of  night  obscur'd  his  gold 

Behind  her  sable  wheels; 
Nature  grew  sad  to  lose  the  day, 
Tiie  liowery  vales  in  mourning  lay. 

In  mourning  stood  the  hills. 

"  Such  are  our  sorrows,  dark,*'  I  cried, 
'*  Clouds  of  the  brain  grow  black,  and  hid« 

Our  darkened  souls  behind ; 
In  the  young  morning  of  our  years 
Distempering  fogs  have  climb'd  the  spheres. 

And  choke  the  labouring  mind. 

"  Lo,  the  gay  planet  ^rs  his  head. 
And  overlooks  the  lofty  shade, 

New4)rightening  alt  the  skies : 
Bu'  say,  dear  partner  of  my  moan. 
When  will  our  long  eclipse  be  gone, 

Or  when  our  suns  arise  ? 

"  In  vain  are  potent  h4tb^  applied. 
Harmonious  sounds  in  vain  have  tned 
To  make  the^arkness  fly :  »  * 
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But  drags  would  raise  tbe  dead  as  soon. 
Or  clattering:  brass  relieve  the  Moon, 
When  fainting  hi  tbe  skf  . 

"  Some  friendly  spirit  from  above^ 
Born  of  the  Light;  and  nurst  with  Lore, 

Assist  our  feebler  fires : 
Force  these  invading  glooms  away; 
Souls  should  be  seen  quite  through  their  clay. 

Bright  j 

"But  if  the 
Gently,  kin< 

Release 
Our  souls  sh 
To  their  brij  ;, 

Nor  clc 


THE  AFFLICTIONS  OF  A  FRIEND, 


Now  let  my  cares  all  buried  lie, 

My  griefs  for  ever  dumb  : 
Your  sorrows  swell  my  heart  so  high. 

They  leave  my  own  no  room. 
Sickness  and  pains  are  quite  fbrgot, 

Tbe  spleen  itself  is  gone ; 
Plnng'd  in  your  woes  I  feel  them  not, 

Or  feel  them  all  in  one. 
Infinite  grief  puts  sense  to  flight. 

And  all  the  soul  invades  : 
So  the  broad  gloom  of  spreading  night 

Devours  the  evening  shades. 
Thus  am  I  bom  to  be  unblest ! 

This  sympathy  of  woe 
Drives  my  own  tyrants  from  my  breast 

V  admit  a  foreign  foe. 
Sorrows  in  long  succession  reign; 

Their  iron  rod  1  feel : 
Friendship  has  only  chang'd  the  chain. 

But  Vm  the  prisoner  still. 
Why  was  this  life  for  misery  made  ? 

Or  why  drawn  out  so  long  ? 
Is  there  no  room  amongst  the  dead  ? 

Or  is  a  wretch  too  young } 
Move  faster  on,  great  Nature's  wheeli 

Be  kind,  ye  rolling  powers, 
Huri  my  days  headlong  down  tbe  hill 

With  undistinguished  houn. 
Be  dusky,  all  my  rising  suns. 

Nor  smile  upon  a  slave : 
Darkness,  and  Death,  make  haste  at  one* 

To  hide  me  in  the  grave. 


1702. 


THE  RE r ERSE: 


THE  COMFORTS  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Thus  Nature  tun'd  her  mournful  tongue. 

Till  Grace  lift  up  her  head. 
Reversed  the  sorrow  and  the  song. 

And,  smiling,  thus  she  said : 

"  Were  kindred  spirits  born  for  cares  ? 

Must  every  grief  be  mine  ? 
Is  there  a  ssrmpathy  in  tears, 

Yet  joys  refuse  to  join  ? 


"  Forbid  it,  Heaven,  and  raise  my  love. 
And  make  our  joys  tbe  same ; 

So  bliss  and  friendship  join'd  above 
Mix  au  immortal  flame. 

**  Sorrows  are  lost  in  vast  delight 

That  brightens  all  the  soul. 
As  deluges  of  dawning  light 

Overwhelm  the  dusky  pole. 

"  Pleasures  in  long  suc(*e8sion  reign. 
And  all  my  powers  employ  : 

Friendship  but  shifts  the  pleasing  scene. 
And  fresh  repeats  the  joy. 

<*  Life  has  a  soft  and  silver  thread. 

Nor  is  it  drawn  too  long ; 
Yet,  when  my  vaster  hopes  persuade, 

Pm  willing  to  be  gone. 

"  Fast  as  ye  please  roll  down  the  hill. 
And  haste  a^^ay,  my  years; 

Or  1  can  wait  my  Father's  will. 
And  dwell  beneath  the  spheres. 

"  Rise  glorious,  every  future  sun. 
Gild  all  ray  following  days, 

But  make  the  last  dear  moment  knoini 
By  well-distinguished  rays.'' 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  LORD  CUTTS, 
At  the  Siege  of  Namur. 

THE  HARDY  SOLDIER. 

"  O  WHY  is  man  so  thoughtless  grown  ? 
Why  guilty  souls  in  haste  to  die  ? 
Venturing  the  leap  to  worlds  unknown. 
Heedless  to  arms  and  blood  they  fly. 

"  Are  lives  but  worth  a  soldier's  pay  ? 
Why  will  ye  join  such  wide  extremes. 
And  stake  immortal  souls,  in  play 
At  desperate  chance  and  bloody  games  ? 

"  Valour's  a  nobler  turn  of  thought. 
Whose  pardon'd  guilt  forbids  her  fears : 
Calmly  she  meets  the  deadly  shot^ 
Secure  of  life  above  the  stars. 

"  But  Phrensy  dares  eternal  Fate, 
And,  spurr'd  with  Honour's  airy  dreams, 
¥\'m  to  attack  th'  infernal  gate, 
And  force  a  passage  to  tbe  flames." 

Tlius  hovering  o'er  Namuria's  plains. 
Sung  heavenly  Love  in  Gabriel's  fDrm : 
Young  Thraso  left  the  moving  strains* 
And  vow'd  to  pray  before  the  storm. 

Anon  the  thundering  trumpet  calls ; 
"  Vows  are  but  wind,"  the  Hero  cries; 
Then  swears  by  Heaven,  and  soales  the  walk. 
Drops  in  the  ditch,  despairs,  and  dies. 


BURMIMG  BBVBRAL  POBlfS  OP 

OHD,  MARTIAL,  OLDHAM,  DRYDEN,  &c. 
'  1708. 

I  JUDGB  the  Muse  of  lewd  desire ; 
Her  sons  to  darkness^  and  her  works  to  fire. 
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In  Taiii  the  flatteries  of  their  wit  [flight. 

Vow  with  a  melting  strain,  now  with  an  heavenly 

Would  tempt  my  virtue  to  approve 
Those  gaudy  tinders  of  a  lawless  love. 

So  harlots  dress : — they  can  appear 
Sweet,  modest,  cool,  divinely  ftiir. 
To  charm  a  Cato's  eye ;  but  a11  within. 
Stench,  impudence,  and  fire,  and  ugly  n^gint[  sin. 

Die,  Flora,  die  in  endless  shame, 

Thou  prostitute  of  blackest  £uiie^ 
Stripy  of  thy  hAse  array. 

Ovid,  and  all  ye  wilder  pent 

Of  modem  lu«t,  who  gild  our  scenes. 
Poison  the  British  stage,  and  paint  damnation  gay, 

Attend  your  mistress  to  the  dead ;  [shade. 

When  Flora  dies,  her  imps  should  wait  upon  her 

Strephon  *,  of  noble  blood  and  mind, 
(For  ever  shine  his  name  !) 

As  Death  approached,  his  soul  refin'd^ 
And  gave  his  looser  sonnets  to  the  flame. . 

'*  Bum,  bum,"  he  cried  with  sacred  rage, 

**  Hell  is  the  due  of  every  page. 
Hell  be  the  fiite^   (But,  O  nidulgent  Heaven  ! 
So  vil«  the  Muse,  and  yet  the  man  forgiven  *) 
Bum  on  my  songs :  for  not  the  silver  Thames, . 

Nor  Tyber  with  his  jreliow  streams, 
hi  endless  currents  rolKng  to  the  main, 
Can  e'er  dilu^  the  poison,  or  wash  out  the  ttaio.*' 

So  Moses  by  divine  command 
forbid  the  leprous  house  to  stand 
When  deep  the  latal  spot  was  grown: 
^  Break  down  the  timber,  and  dig  up.  the  i^ona." 


TO  MKS.  B.  BBVOISH. 

AGAINST  TEARS. 

Mabam,  persuade  me  tean  are  good 
To  wash  our  mortal  cares  away ; 
These  eyes  shall  weep  a  sudden  floods 
And  stream  into  a  briny  sea. 

Or  if  these  orbs  an*  hard  and  dry, 
(These  orbs  that  never  use  to  rain) 
Some  star  direct  roe  where  to  buy 
One  sovereign  drop  for  all  my  pain. 

Were  both  the  golden  Indies  mine, 
Pd  give  both  Indies  for  a  tear : 
Pd  barter  all  but  what's  divine  t 
Kor  shall  I  think  the  bargain  dear. 

Bnt  tears,  alas !  are  trifling  things. 
They  rather  feed  than  heal  our  woe ; 
From  trickling  eyes  new  sorrow  springs, 
M  weeds  in  rainy  seasons  grow. 

Thus  weeping  urges  weeping  on ; 
b)  vain  our  miseries  hope  relief. 
For  one  drop  calls  another  down, 
1^11  we  are  drownM  in  seas  of  grief. 

Then  lei  these  useless  streams  be  staid. 
Wear  native  courage  on  yonr  foce : 
These  vulgar  things  were  never  made 
For  souls  oi  a  superiour  rac^ 

*  £arl  of  Rochester* 


1699. 


If 'tis  a  mgged  path  you  go, 

And  thousand  foes  your  steps  surround, 

Tread  the  thorqs  down,  charge  through  the  foe; 

The  hardest  fight  is  highest  crown'd. 


«ir  HAPPY  MATCBES. 


Aug.  ITOU 


Say,  mighty  Love,  and  teach  my  song. 
To  whom  thy  sweetest  jo3rs  bekmg. 

And  who  the  happy  pairs 
Whose  3rielding  hearts,  and  joiiung  han«fs» 
Find  blessings  twisted  with  thehr  bands. 

To  soften  all  their  < 


Not  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  and  swaina 
That  thoughtless  fly  into  thy  chains, 

As  custom  leads  the  way : 
If  there  be  Miss  without  design, 
Iries  and  oaks  may  grow  and  twine. 

And  be  as  blest  as  they. 

Not  sordid  souls  of  earthly  mould. 
Who  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold 

To  dulF  embraces  move : 
So  two  rich  mountains  of  Pera 
May  rash  to  wealthy  marriage  too. 

And  make  a  worid  of  love. 

Not  the  mad  tribe  that  Hell  inspiret 
With  wanton  flames;  those  raging  fiieb 

The  purei;  blisa  cksteoy : 
On,  Etna's  top  let  Furies  wed, 
And  sheets  of  lightning  dress  the  bed 

V  improve  the  burning  joy. 

Nor  the  dull  pairs  whose  marble  forms 
None  of  the  melting  passions  warms. 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  hands : 
Logs  of  green  wood  that  quench  the  ooalpc 
Are  married  just  like  Stoic  souls» 

With  osiers  foe  their  bands. 

Not  minds  of  melancholy  strain. 
Still  silent,  or  that  still  complain^ 

^n  the  dear  bondage  bless  : 
As  weU  may  heavenly  concerts  spring 
From  two  old  lutes  with  ne'er  a  stringy 

Or  none  besides  the  bass. 

Nor  can  the  soft  enchantments  hold 
TVo  jarring  souls  of  angry  mould. 

The  ragged  and  the  keen : 
Samson's  young  foxes  might  as  well 
In  bonds  of  cheerful  wedlock  dwell,. 

With  firebrands  tied  between. 

Nor  let  the  crael  fetters  bind 
A  gentle  to  a  savage  mind  ; 

For  love  abhors  the  sight: 
Loose  the  fierce  tiger  from  the  deei^ 
For  native  rage'and  native  fear 

Rise  and  forbid  delight. 

Two  kindest  souls  alone  must  meet, 
'Tb  Iriendship  makes  the  bondage  sweet,^ 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves : 
Bright  Venus  on  her  rolling  thnme 
Is  drawn  by  gentlest  birds  alone^ 

And  Cqpi<b  yoke  the  doves. 
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TO 


X>JF2D  POtHILL,  ESQ. 

AMBPUTLt. 

Dec  l*r02. 
Lit  vaAtm  Mmis  to  woods  retreat ; 
PoMiill  shouM  leave  a  coootry  seat 
When  Yirtne  bids  him  dare  be  great. 
Nor  Kent  ^,  nor  Snsesx  «,  should  have  clianns, 
While  Liberty,  with  loud  alarms. 
Calls  you  to  counsels  and  to  arm& 
Lewis,  by  fiawning  slaves  ador'd. 
Bids  you  receive  a  base-bom  lord  * ; 
Av^e  your  cares !  awake  your  sword ! 
tractions  amongst  the  Britons  *  rise, 
And  warring  tongues,  and  wild  surmiK, 
And  burning  Zeal  without  her  eyes* 
A  vote  decides  the  blind  debate ; 
Resolv*d,  "  'tis  of  diviner  weight 
To  save  the  steeple  than  the  sUte." 
Ilie  bold  machine  7  is  ibrm'd  and  joined 
To  stretch  the  conscience,  and  to  bind 
The  native  freedom  of  the  mind. 
Your  grandsire  shades  with  jealous  eye 
ProwB  down  to  see  their  offitpring  lie 
Careless,  and  let  their  country  die. 
)f  T^«via  *  fear  to  let  you  stand 
Against  the  Gaul  with  spear  in  hand. 
At  least  petition  >  for  the  land. 


tBE  CELEBRATED  FICTORY  OF  THE 

POLES 

om  osMAX  TB%  TURKISH  Bumoa  tx  tsb  daciam 

BATTUU 

Translated  from  Casimire,  B.   iv.  Od.  4.  with 
large  Additions. 

Gaoob  the  old,  the  wealthy,  and  the  strong, 
Cheeilul  hi  years  (nor  of  the  heroic  Muse 
Unknowing,  nor  unknown)  held  fanr  possessions 
Where  flows  the  fruitful  Danube.  Seventy  springs 
SmiPd  OQ  his  seed,  aiid  seventy  harvest-moons 
FilPd  his  wide  granaries  with  autumnal  joy : 
^ill  he  resum'd  the  toil :  and  Fame  reports. 
While  he  broke  up  new  ground,  and  tir'd  his 

plough 
In  grassy  furrows,  the  torn  earth  disclosed 
Helmets,  and  swords,  (bright  furniture  of  war 
Sleeping  in  rust)  and  heaps  of  mighty  bones. 
The  Sun  descending  to  the  western  deep 
Bid  him  lie  down  and  rest ;  he  loosed  the  yoke, 
Yet  held  his  wearied  oxen  fh>m  their  food 
With  charming  numbers,  and  uncommon  song. 

4  His  country  seat  and  dwelling. 

*  The  Pretender,  proclaimed  king  in  France. 

*  The  parliament. 

^  The  bill  agamst  occasional  conformity,  1703. 

*  Mrs.  Polbill,  of  the  family  of  lord  Trevor. 

>  Mr.  Polhiil  was  one  of  those  five  arealous  gentle- 
men who  presented  the  famous  Kentish  petition 
to  the  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  king  William, 
to  hasten  their  supplies  in  order  to  support  the 
kisg  im  hh  war  wiUi  France. 


'<  Go,  fellow-laboiirers,  you  may  rove  secure. 
Or  feed  beside  me ;  taste  the  greens  and  bougte 
That  you  have  long  forgot;  crop  the  sweet  herb^ 
And  graze  in  safety,  while  the  victor  Pole 
Leans  on  his  spear,  and  breathes;  yet  still  his  eyi  - 
Jealous  and  fierce.    How  large,  old  soldier,  say. 
How  foir  a  hanrest  of  the  slaughtered  Turks 
Strew'd  the  Moldavian  fields  ?  What  mighty  pilei 
Of  vast  destruction,  and  of  Thracian  deaid. 
Fill  and  amaze  my  eyes }  Broad  bucklers  lie 
(A  vain  defence)  spread  o'er  the  pathless  hills. 
And  coats  of  scaly  steel,  and  haid  habergeon, 
De^bruis^d  and  empty  of  Mahometan  limbic 
This  the  fierce  Saracen  wore  (for  when  a  boy^ 
I  was  their  captive,  and  remind  their  dress) : 
Here  the  Polonians  dreadful  march'd  aloof 
In  august  port,  and  regular  array. 
Led  on  to  conquest :  here  the  Turkish  chief 
Presumptuous  trod,  and  in  rude  order  rang'd 
His  long  battalions,  while  his  populous  towns 
PourM  out  fresh  troops  perpetual,  drest  in  mno^ 
Horrent  in  mail,  and  gay  in  spangled  pride. 

«  O  the  dire  nnage  of  the  bloody  fight 
These  ejres  haVe  seen,  when  the  capacious  plain 
Was  thronged  with  Dacian  spekn ;  when  polish'4 

helms 
And  convex  gold  blaz'd  thick  against  the  Son 
Restoring  all  his  beams  !  but  fiowning  War 
All  gloomy,  like  a  gathered  tempest,  stood 
Wavering,  and  doubtful  where  to  bold  its  fisll* 

«  The  storm  of  missive  steel  delay'd  a  while 
By  wise  command;  fiedg'd  arrows  on  the  nerve | 
And  scymitar  and  sabre  bore  the  sheath 
Reluctant ;  till  the  hollow  brazen  clouds 
Had  bellow'd  from  each  quarter  of  the  field 
Loud  thunder,  and  disgorg'd  their  sulphurous  fitc^ 
Then  banners  wav*d,  and  anns  were  siix'd  with 

arms; 
Then  javelins  answered  javelins  as  they  fled. 
For  both  fled  hissing  death :  with  adverse  edge 
The  crooked  fkulchions  met ;  and  hideous  noise 
From  clashing  shields,  through  the  long  ranks  o^ 
Clanged  horrible.    A  thousand  iron  storms    [war^ 
Roar  diverse :  and  in  harsh  confusion  drown 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound.  '  O  rude  effi>rt 
Of  harmony !  not  all  the  fi:ozen  stores 
Of  the  cold  North,  when  poUr*d  in  rattling  hiul. 
Lash  with  such,  madness  the  Norwegian  plains. 
Or  so  torment  the  ear.    Scarce  sounds  so  for 
The  direful  fragor,  when  some  southern  blast 
Tears  from  the  Alps  a  ridge  of  knotty  oaks 
Deep  fang'd,  and  ancient  tenants  of  the  rock  i 
The  massy  fragment,  many  a  rood  in  length. 
With  hideous  crash,  rolls  down  the  rugged  diff 
Resistless,  plunging  in  the  subject  lake 
Como,  or  Lugaine ;  tb'  afflicted  waters  roar. 
And  various  thunder  all  the  valley  fills — 
Such  was  the  noise  of  war :  the  troubled  air 
Complains  aloud,  and  propagates  the  din 
To  neighbouring  regions ;  rocks  and  lofty  hills 
Beat  the  impMuous  echoes  round  the  sky. 

•**  Uproar,  Revenge,  and  Rage,  and  Hate,  appear 

In  all  their  murderous  forms ;   and  flame  and 

blood 

And  sweat  and  dust  array  the  broad  camp&fgn 

In  horrour :  hasty  feet,  and  sparkling  eyed. 

And  all  the  savage  passions  of  the  soul. 

Engage  in  the  warm  business  of  the  day. 

Here  mingling  hands,  but  with  i^  friendly  gripe. 
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Join  in  the  ftgbt ;  aad  breasts  in  close  embiace, 
But  mortal  as  the  iron  arms  of  Death. 
Here  words  austere,  of  perilous  command, 
And  valour  swift  t'  obey  ;  bold  feats  of  arms 
Dreadful  to  see,  and  glorious  to  relate,  [ness 

Shine  through  the  field  with  more  surprising  bright- 
Than  glittering  helms  or  spears.     What  loud  ap- 
plause 
(Best  meed  of  warlike  toil),  what  manly  shouts. 
And  yells  unmanly  through  the  battle  ring  ! 
And  sudden  wrath  dies  into  endless  fame. 

**  Long  did  the  fate  of  war  hang  dubious.   Here 
Stood  the  more  numerous  Turk,  the  valiant  Pole 
Fought  here ;  more  dreadful,  though  with  lesser 
wings. 

**  "But  what  the  Dabets  or  the  coward  soul 
Of  a  Cydonian,  what  the  fearful  crowds 
Of  base  Cilicians  'scaping  from  the  slaughter. 
Of  Parthian  beasts,  with  all  their  racing  riders. 
What  could  they  mean  against  th*  intrepid  breast 
Of  the  pursuing  foe  ?  Th'  impetuous  Poles 
Kush  here,  and  here  the  Lithuanian  horse 
Drive  down  upon  them  like  a  double  bolt 
Of  kindled  thunder  raging  through  the  sky 
On  sounding  wheels ;  or  as  some  mighty  flood 
Rolls  his  two  torrents  down  a  dreadful  steep 
Precipitant,  and  bears  along  the  stream 
Pocks,  woods,  and  trees,  with  all  the  grazing  herd. 
And  tumbles  lofty  forests  headlong  to  the  plain. 

*«  The  bold  Bonissian  smoking  from  afiir 
^  Moves  like  a  tempest  in  a  dusky  cloud. 
And  imitates  th»  artillery  of  Heaven, 
The  lightning  and  the  roar.     Amazing  scene  ! 
What  showers  of  mortal  hail,  what  flaky  fires 
Burst  Irom  the  darkness  !  while  their  cohorts  firm 
Met  the  Kke  thunder,  and  an  equal  storm. 
From  hostile  troops,  but  with  a  braver  mind. 
Undaunted  bosoms  tempt  the  edge  of  war. 
And  rush  on  the  sharp  point ;  while  baleful  mis- 

chiefe. 
Deaths  and  bright  dangers  flew  across  the  field 
Thick  and  continual,  and  a  thousand  souls  [aloof. 
Fled  murmuring  through  their  wounds.     I  stood 
For  *twas  unsafe  to  come  within  the  wind 
Of  Russian  banners,  when  with  whizzing  sound, 
Fager  of  gfory,  and  profuse  "of  life, 
They  bore  doWn  fearless  on  the  charging  foes. 
And  drove  then^  backward.    Then  the  Turkish 
Wander'd  in  disarray.     A  dark  eclipse      [moons 
Hung  on  the  silver  crescent,  boding  night. 
Long  night,  to  all  her  sons :  at  length  disrobed 
The  standards  fell :  the  barbarous  ensigns  torn 
Fled  with  the  wind,  the  sport  of  angry  Heaven: 
And  a  large  cloud  of  infantry  and  horse 
Scattering  in  wild  disorder,  spread  the  plain. 

'*  Not  noise,  .nor  number,  nor  the  brawny  limb, 
Nor  high'built  size  prevails:  'tis  courage  fights, 
'TIS  courage  conquers.     So  whole  forests  fell 
(A  spacious  ruin)  by  one  single  axe. 
And  steel  well  sharpened :  so  a  generous  pair 
Of  young-wingM  eaglets  fright  a  thousand  doves. 

"  Vast  was  the  slaughter,  and  the  ftowery  green 
Drank  deep  of  flowing  crimson.     Veteran  bands 
Here  made  their  last  campaign.     Here  haughty 
Stretched  on  the  bed  of  purple  honour  lie  [chiefe 
Supine,  nor  dream  of  battle's  hard  event. 
Oppressed  with  iron  slumbers,  and  long  night. 
Their  ghosts  indignant  to  the  nether  world 
Fled,  but  attended  well :  for  at  their  side 


Some  faithful  janizaries  strewM  the  field, 
Fall'n  in  just  ranks  or  wedges,  lunes  or  squarely 
Firm  as  they  stood ;  to  the  Warsovian  troq>s, 
A  nobler  toil,  and  triumph  worth  their  fight.  • 
But  the  broad  sabre  and  keen  poll-axe  flew 
With  speedy  terrour  through  \he  feebler  herd. 
And  made  rude  havoc  and  irregular  spoil 
Amongst  the  vulgar  bands  that  own'd  the  name 
Of  Mahomet.     The  wild  Arabians  fled 
In  swift  afinght  a  thousand  diflferent  ways 
Through    brakes    and  thorns,   and  climb'd  the 

craggy  mountains 
Bellowing;  yet  hasty  Fate  overtook  the  cry. 
And  Polish  hunters  clave  the  timorous  deer. 

"  Thus  tjbe  dire  prospect  distant  fiU'd  my  aool 
With  awe ;  till  the  last  relics  of  the  war. 
The  thin  Edonians,  flying,  had  disclosed 
The  ghastly  plain:   I  took  a  nearer  view. 
Unseemly  to  the  sight,  nor  to  the  smell 
Grateful.   What  loads  of  mangled  flesh  and  limbs 
(A  dismal  carnage  !)*bath'd  in  reeking  gore 
Lay  weltering  on  the  ground  ;  while  flitting  lif* 
Convuls'd  the  nerves  still  shivering,  nor  had  lost 
All  taste  of  pain  !  Here  an  old  Thracian  lies, 
Deform'd  with  years  and  scars,  and  groans  sdoud. 
Torn  with  fresh  wounds ;  but  inward  vitals  fiim 
Forbid  the  soul's  remove,  and  chain  it  doa-n 
By  the  hard  laws  of  Nature  to  sustain 
Long  torment:  his  wild  eye-balls  roll :  his  teeth^ 
Gnashing  with  anguish,  chide  his  lingering  fate. 
Emblazon'd  armour  spoke  his  high  command 
Amongst  the  neighbouring  dead ',  they  round  their 
Lay  prostrate ;  some  in  flight  ignobly  slain,  [lord 
Some  to  the  skies  their  faces  upwards  tum'd, 
Still  brave,  and  proud  to  die  so  near  their  prince. 

"  I  mov'd  not  far,  and  lo,  at  manly  length 
Two  beauteous  youths  of  richest  Ottoman  blood 
Extended  on  the  field :  in  friendship  join'd. 
Nor  fate  divides  them :  hardy  warriors  both. 
Both  faithful;  drowned  in  showers  of  darts  they 

fell. 
Each  with  his  shield  spread  o»er  his  lover's  heart. 
In  vain :  for  on  those  orbs  of  friendly  brass 
Stood  groves  of  javelins;  some,  alas!  too  deep 
Were  planted  there,  and  through  their  lovely  bo- 
Made  painful  avenues  for  cruel  Death.         [soma 

0  my  dear  native  land,  forgive  the  tear         [sion 

1  dropt  on  their  wan  cheeks,  when  strong  compas- 
Forc'd  from  my  melting  eyes  the  briny  dew. 
And  paid  a  sacrifice  to  hostile  virtue. 

Dacia,  forgive  the  sight  that  wish'd  the  souk 
Of  those  fair  infidels  some  humble  place 
Among  the  blest    "  Sleep,  sleep,  ye  hapless  pair, 
(icntly,"  I  cried,  "  worthy  of  better  fate. 
And  better  faith."     Hard  by  the  general  4ay, 
Of  Saracen  descent,  a  grisly  form 
Breathleps,  yet  Pride  sat  pale  uport  bis  front 
In  disappointment,  with  a  surly  brow 
Louring  in  death,  and  vext ;  his  rigid  jaws 
Foaming  with  blood  bite  hard  the  Polish  spear : 
In  that  dead  visage  my  remembrance  reads 
Rash  Caraccas.    In  vain  the  boasting  slave 
Promis'd  and  sooth'd  the  sultan  threatening  fierce 
With  royal  suppers  and  triumphant  fare 
Spread  wide  beneath  Warsovian  silk  and  gold  ; 
See  on  the  naked  ground  all  cold  he  lies 
Beneath  the  damp  wide  covering  of  the  air 
Forgetful  of  his  word.     How  Heaven  confounds 
Insulting  hopes !  with  what  an  awful  smile 
Laughs  at  the  proud,  that  loo^e^  all  the  reins 
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To  their  nnboiraded  wiibes,  and  leads  on 
Their  bliivi  amhition  taa-abameful  end ! 

"  But  whither  am  I  borne?  This  thought  of  arms 
Fires  me  in  vain  to  sing  to  senseless  bulls    [song;. 
What  generous  hofse  shonM  hear.   Break  off,  my 
My  barbarous  Mnae,  he  still :  immortal  daeda 
Must  not  be  thus  profaned  in  rustic  verse : 
The  martial  trumpet,  and  the  following  age, 
And  growing  Fame,  shall  loud  rehearse  ibe  fi|^t 
In  sounds  of  glory.     Lo  the  evening  star 
Shines  o'er  the  western  hill ;  my  oxen,  come. 
The  weU-teown  star  invites  the  labourer  home." 


1705. 


MR.  HENBY  BENDISIT. 

Aug.  34, 
ssAa  sia. 
The  following  song  was  3roun  when  first  com- 
posed. The  Muse  then  described  the  general  fate 
of  m«"'t«"^,  that  is,  to  be  ill  matched ;  and  now 
she  rejoices  that  you  have  escaped  the  common 
mischief,  and  that  your  soul  has  found  its  own 
mate.  Let  this  ode  then  congratulate  you  both. 
Grow  mutually  in  more  complete  likeness  and 
love :  persevere,  and  be  happy. 

I  persuade  mjrself  you  will  accept  from  the 
press  what  the  pen  more  privately  inscribed  to 
3roa  long  ago;  and  I  am  in  no  pain  lest  you 
should  t^Le  offence  at  the  febulous  dress  of  this 
poem:  nor  would  weaker  minds  be  scandalised 
at  it,  if  they  would  give  themselves  leave  to  re- 
fteci  how  Biany  divine  truths  are  spoken  by  the 
holy  writers  in  visions  and  images,  parables  and 
dreamt:  nor  are  my  wiser  friends  ashamed  to 
defend  it,  since  the  nar^ttve  is  grave  and  the 
moral  ao  just  and  obvious. 


He  sang  *<  th*  eternal  rolling  fane, 
The  vital  mass,  that  still  the  same 

Does  all  our  minds  compose ; 
But  shap'd  in  twice  ten  thousand  frames ; 
Thence  diiferiac  sonls  of  diffiering  names. 

And  jarring  tempers  rose. 
"  The  ml?cbty  power  that  form'd  the  mind 
One  mould  for  every  two  designed. 
And  Wess'd  the  new-bom  pair : 
This  be  a  match  fur  this  :  (he  said) 
Then  down  he  sent  the  souls  be  made. 

To  seek  them  bodies  here : 
"  But  parting  from  their  warm  abode. 
They  lost  their  fellows  on  the  road, 

And  never  joiif  d  their  bands : 
Ah  cruel  chance,  and  crossing  fates ! 
Our  Eastern  souls  have  dropt  their  mates 

On  Europe's  barbarous  lands. 
**  Happy  the  youth  that  finds  the  bridt 
Whose  birth  is  to  his  own  allied. 

The  sweeteA  joy  of  life : 
But  oh  thtt  crowds  of  wretched  soula 
Fetter'd  to  minds  of  difiierent  moulds, , 

And  chained  t*  eternal  strife  !'> 
Thus  sang  the  wondrous  Indian  bard ; 
My  soul  with  vast  attention  heard. 

While  Ganges  ceased  to  (km : 
"  Sure  then  (1  cried)  might  I  but  see 
That  gentle  nymph  that  twinned  with  me, 

1  may  be  happy  too. 
"  Some  courteous  angel,  tell  me  where. 
What  distant  lands  this  unknown  £ur 

Or  distant  teas  detain  ? 
Swift  as  the  wheel  of  Nature  rolls 
Pd  fly,  to  meet,  and  mingle  souls. 
And  wear  the  joyful  chain.** 


THE  INDIAN  PHILOSOPHER. 

Sept  3,  1701. 

Why  should  our  joys  transform  to  pain? 
Why  gentle  Hymen's  silken  chain 

A  plague  of  iron  prove  ? 
Bendish,  'tis  strange  the  charm  that  hinds 
Millions  of  hands,  should  leave  their  minda 

At  such  a  loose  from  love. 
In  vain  I  sought  the  wondrous  cause, 
Bang'd  the  wide  fields  of  Nature's  laws. 

And  urg'd  the  schools  in  vain ; 
Then  deep  in  thought,  within  my  breast 
My  soul  retir'd,  and  slumber  dress'd 

A  bright  instructive  scene. 
0*er  the  broad  lands,  .and  cross  the  tidc» 
On  Fancy's  airy  horse  I  ride, 

^Sweet  rapture  of  my  mind ! ) 
TUI  on  the  banks  of  Ganges'  flood. 
In  a  tall  ancient  grove  I  stood. 

For  sacred  use  design'd. 
Hard  by,  a  venerable  priest, 
Biscn  with  his  god,  the  Sun,  from  rest. 

Awoke  his  morning  song; 
Thrice  he  co^jur'd  the  murmuring  stream; 
The  birth  of  souls  was  all  his  theme. 
And  half-divine  his  tongue. 


THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

SasBNE  as  light  is  Myron's  soul, 
And  active  as  the  Sun,  yet  steady  as  the  pole: 
Ip  manly  beauty  shines  his  fiice ; 
Every  Muse,  and  every  Grace, 
Makes  bis  heart  and  tongue  their  seat. 
His  heart  profusely  good,  his  tongue  divinely  sweet 
Myron,  the  wonder  of  our  eyes, 
Behold  his  manhood  scarce  begun ! 
Behold  the  race  of  virtue  mn ! 
Behold  the  goal  of  glory  won  \ 
Nor  Fame  denies  the  merit,  nor  withholds  the  prize; 
Her  silver  trumpets  his  renown  proclaim : 
The  lands  where  learning  never  flew. 
Which  neither  Rome  nor  Athens  knew. 
Surly  Japan  and  rich  Peru,  [name. 

In  barbflLTOus  songs  pronounce  the  British  hero's 
"  Airy  bliss  (the  hero  cried) 
May  feed  the  tjrmpany  of  Pride ; 
But  healthy  souls  were  never  found 
To  live  on  emptiness  and  sound." 
Lo,  at  his  honourable  fieet 
Fame's  bright  attendant.  Wealth,  appean  ; 
She  comes  to  pay  obedience  meet. 
Providing  joys  for  future  years; 
Blessings  with  lavish  hand  she  pours 
,  Gather'd  from  the  Indian  coast ; 

Not  Danae's  lap  could  equal  treasures  boast, 
I         When  Jove  came  down  in  golden  shfwers. 
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lie  Took'^,  ittd  turti'^  hb  eyes  away. 
With  high  dizain  I  beard  him  say, 
^  Bliss  is  not  made  of  glitieriog  clay.** 

Now  Pomp  tod  Orandear  court  his  heAd 
With  'scutcheons,  anns,  and  ensigns  spuead ; 
Gay  magnificence  and  state. 
Guards,  Und  chariots,  at  bis  gate, 
Ind   tUves   in    endless  order    roiuid  bis  table 
wait; 
They  learn  ihe  dictates  of  bis  eyes. 
And  now  they  fall,  and  now  they  rbe^ 
Watch  every  motion  of  tlieir  lord, 
gang  on  his  lips  with  ihost  impatient  zeal. 
With  switt  ambition  seize  th*  unfipish'd  word. 
And  the  cotnmand  fulfil. 
Tir'd  with  the  train  that  Grandeur  brings, 
Ae  dropped  a  tear;  and  pitied  kings  j 
Then,  flying  from  the  noisy  throng^ 
Seeks  the  di\'erfeion  of  a  song^ 

Ifmic,  descending  on  a  silent  cloud, 

IWd  all  her  strings  with  endless  art; 
By  slow  degrees  from  soft  to  loud 
Changing  she  rose :  the  harp  and  flute 
Harmonious  johi,  the  hero  to  salute, 
And  make  a  captive  of  his  heart, 
(hiits,   and  risb  wine,    and  scenes  of  lawless 
love. 
Each  with  utmost  luxury  strove 
To  treat ^eir  favourite  best ; 
But  sonndrag  strings,  and  fruits,  and  wine, 
And  lawless  love  in  vain  combine 
To  make  his  Tiriue  sleep,  or  lull  his  lottl   to 
rest. 

lie  saw  the  tedious  round,  and,  with  ii  agh, 

Pronounc'd  the  world  but  vanity. 

**  In  crowds  of  pleasure  still  I  find 

A  painful  solitude  of  mind ; 
A  vacancy  within  which  sense  can  ne'er  supply. 

Hence,  and  be  gone,  ye  flattering  snares^ 

Ye  vulgar  charms  of  eyes  and  ears, 

Ye  unperfbrming  promisers ! 

^  all  my  baser  passions  dead. 

And  base  desires,  by  Nature  made 
For  animals  and  boys : 

Man  has  a  relish  more  refin'd. 

Souls  are  for  social  bliss  designed; 
Give  me  a  blessing  fit  to  match  my  mind, 
A  kindred-soul   to    double  and    to   share    my 
joys." 

Mjrrrha  appeared :  *'  Serene  her  soul 
And    active  as  the    Sun,    yet    steady   as   the 
pole: 
In  softer  beauties  shone  her  face ; 
Every  Muse,  and  every  Grace, 
'  Made  her  heart  and  tongue  their  seat. 
Her  heart  profusely  good,  'her  tongue  divinely 
sweet : 
M3mrha  the  wonder  of  his  eyes  j" 
His  heart  recoiPd  with  sweet  surprise. 

With  joys  unknown  before : 
His  soul  dissolvM  in  pleasing  pain, 
Flow'd  to  his  eyes,  %nd  lookM  again. 

And  could  endure  no  more. 
"  Enough  !  (th*  impatient  hero  cries) 

And  seiz'd  her  to  his  breast, 

I  seek  no  more  below  the  skies, 

I  give  my  sUVes  the  rest." 


DAFID  POLHILL,  A^d. 
An  adswer  to  an  infamous  Satiye^  called  AdvidI 
to  a  PiUnter ;  written  by  a  nameless  Authot^ 
against  King  William  llL,  of  Glonoui  Me- 
mory, 1698* 

sit, 

WiBM  you  put  this  satire  into  tta^  band,  y«m  gav^ 
me  the  occasion  of  employing  piy  pen  to  answer 
so  detestablie  a  writing:  wUch  might  be  done 
much  more  effectually  by  your  kliown  zeal  foi* 
the  interest  of  his  miyesty,  your  counsels  and 
your  courage  employed  in  the  defence  of  your  king 
and  country.  And  since  you  provoked  me  to  write, 
3rou  will  accept  of  those  eflbrts  of  my  loyalty  td 
the  best  of  kings,  addressed  to  one  of  the  mott 
zealous  of  his  subjects^  by, 

sta, 
your  most  obedient  tervant, 

'  ^  I;  W* 

t^ABT   t. 

Am>  ninst  tiie  heh>  that  redeem'd  bur  tand. 

Here  in  the  front  of  vice  and  scandal  stand  ? 

The  man  of  wondrous  sDul,  that  scom'd  his  ease^ 

Tempting  the  winters,  and  tiie  fiatithless  seas, 

And  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  his  life 

To  guard  his  England  irom  the  Irish  knife. 

And  crush  tlie  French  dragbon  ?  MUst  WUliatti'4 

name, 
That  brightest  star  that  gilds  th^  wings  of  Fame^ 
William  the  brave,  the  pious,  and  the  just, 
Adorn  these  gloomy  scenes  <rf  tyrany  and  lust  ? 

Pblhill,  my  blood  boils  high,  my  spirits  flame  ; 
Can  ybur  zeal  sleep  ?  or  are  your  passions  tame  ? 
Nor  call  revenge  and  darkness  on  the  poet's  name}' 
Why  smoke  the  skies  not  ?  why  no  thunders  roll? 
Nor  khidling  lightnings  blast  his  gttilty  soul  ? 
Audacious  wretch  !  to  stab  a  monarch's  feme^ 
And  fire  his  subjects  with  a  rebel-flame ; 
To  call  the  painter  to  bis  black  designs. 
To  draw  our  gardian's  face  iU  hellish  WnHt 
Painter,  beware  !  the  monarch  can  be  showil 
Under  no  shape  but  angels,  or  his  own, 
Gabriel,  or  William,  on  the  British  thion& 

O !  could  my  thought  but  grasp  the  vast  desigi^ 
And  words  with  infinite  ideas  join, 
I'd  rouse  Apelles  from  his  iron  sleep, 
And  bid  him  trace  the  warrior  o'er  the  deep  : 
Trace  him,  Apelles,  o'er  the  Belgian  plain. 
Fierce,  how  he  climbs  the  mountains  of  the  slain, 
Scatteringjust  vengeance  through  the  red  campaign* 
Then  dash  the  canvass  with  a  flying  stroke. 
Till  it  be  lost  in  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke. 
And  say,  'Twas  thus  the  conqueror  through  the 
squadrons  broke. 

Mark  bun  again  emerging  fifom  the  doud. 
Far  from  his  troops ;  there  like  a  rock  he  stood 
His  country's  single  barrier  in  a  sea  of  blood. 
Calmly  he  leaves  the  pleasures  of  a  throne. 
And  his  Maria  weeping^  whilst  alone 
He  wards  the  late  of  nations,  and  provokes  his  own: 
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lot  Heaven  secorai  its  dnmpioB;  o'dl-  the  field 
Pamfc  hovering  asgels ;  though  they  fly  ooaceaPd, 
Eaeh  intercepts  a  Death,  and  wears  it  on  his  ihield. 
Nov,  noble  pencil,  lead  him  to  onr  isle, 
Bfaifc  bow  the  skies  with  joyful  lustre  smile, 
Then  imitate  the  glory ;  on  the  strand 
Spread  half  the  nation,  longmg  till  be  land. 
Wash  off  the  blood,  and  take  a  peaceful  teint, 
All  red  the  warrior,  white  the  tider  paint; 
Abroad  a  hero,  and  at  home  a  saint 
Throoe  him  on  high  upon  a  sUning  seat. 
Lost  and  Pro&neness  dying  at  hb  feet. 
While  round  his  head  the  laurel  and  the  olive  meet. 
The  crowns  of  war  and  peace;  and  may  they  blow 
With  flowery  blessings  always  on  his  brow. 
At  bis  right  band  pile  up  the  English  laws 
In  sacred  volumes ;  thence  the  monarch  draws 

His  wise  and  just  commands 

Rise,  ye  old  sages  of  the  British  isle. 

On  the  fair  tablet  cast  a  reverend  sinile. 

And  Mess  the  piece ;  these  statutes  are  your  own. 

That  sway  the  cottage,  and  direct  the  throne ; 

People  and  prince  are  one  in  William's  name. 

Their  joys,  their  dangers,  and  their  laws  the  same. 

Let  liberty  and  Right,  with  plumes  display'd, 
Clap  their  glad  wings  around  their  guardian's  head, 
Religion  o'er  the  rest  her  starry  pinions  spread. 
Religion  guards  him :  round  th'  imperial  queen 
Place  waiting  Virtues,  each  of  heavenly  mien ; 
leara  their  Inigbt  air,  and  paint  it  from  his  eyes ; 
The  just,  the  bold,  the  temperate,  and  the  wise 
Dwell  in  his  looks;  majestic,  but  serene; 
Sweet,  with  no  fondness ;  cheerful,  but  not  vain : 
Bright,  without  terrour ;  great,  without  disdain. 
Ifis  soul  inspires  us  what  his  lips  command, 
And  spreads  his  brave  example  through  the  land : 

Not  so  the  fonner  reigns ; . 

Bend  down  his  ear  to  each  afflicted  cry, 

let  beams  of  grace  dart  gent?y  from  his  eye ; 

But  the  bright  treasures  of  his  sacred  breast 

Ate  too  divine,  too  vast  to  be  exprest : 

Colours  must  &il  where  words  mkI  numbers  fiunt. 

And  leave  the  hero's  heart  for  Thought  abne  to  paint 


Now,  Mute,  pursue  the  satirist  again. 
Wipe  off  the  blots  of  his  envenom'd  pen ; 
Haik,  how  he  bids  the  servile  painter  draw. 
In  monstrous  shapes,  the  patrons  of  our  law ; 
At  one  dight  dash  he  cancels  every  name 
From  the  white  rolls  of  Honesty  and  Fame ; 
This  scribblii^  wretch  marks  aU  he  meets  for  knave. 
Shoots  sudden  bolts  promiscuous  at  the  "base  and 
And  with  unpardonable  malice  sheds  [bnve, 

I^]ison  and  spite  on  undistinguish'd  heads. 
Painter,  forbear ;  or  if  thy  bolder  hand 
Dares  to  attempt  the  villains  of  the  land^  ^ 

Draw  first  this  poet,  like  some  balefol  star. 
With  silent  influence  shedding  civil  war; 
Or  foctious  trumpeter,  whose  magic  sound 
Calls  off  the  sulgects  to  the  hostile  ground. 
And  scatters  hdlish  feuds  the  nation  round. 
These  are  the  Imps  of  hell,  that  cursed  tribe  [scribe. 
That  first  create  the  plague,  and  then  the  pain  de- 
Draw  next  above,  the  great  ones  of  our  isle. 
Still  fiom  the  good  distinguishing  the  vile; 
Seat  them  in  pomp,  m  gmndeur,  and  comnnnd» 
Peeling  the  snlgect  with  a  gieedy  hand : 
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Paint  forth  the  knaves  that  have  the  natkm  sold. 
And  tinge  their  greedy  k>oks  with  tordid  gold. 
Mark  what  a  selfish  foction  undermines 
The  pious  monarch's  generous  desigiw. 
Spoil  their  own  native  land  as  vipers  do. 
Vipers  that  tear  their  mother's  bowels  through. 
Let  great  Nassau,  beneath  a  careful  crown. 
Mournful  in  majesty,  kx>k  gently  down, 
Mingling  soft  pity  with  an  awful  frown  : 
He  grieves  to  see  how  long  in  vain  he  strove   , 
To  make  us  blest,  how  vain  his  labcmrs  prove 
To  save  the  stubborn  land  he  condescends  to  k>ve. 


THE   DISCONTENTED   AND    UNQUIET. 

Imitated  partly  from  Casimire,  B.  iv.  Od.  15. 

y  ARIA,  there  's  nothing  here  that 's  firee 

From  wearisome  anxiety ; 

And  the  whole  round  of  mortal  joys 

With  short  possession  tires  and  cloys : 

*Tis  a  dull  circle  that  we  tread. 

Just  from  the  window  to  the  bed ; 

We  rise  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 

Gaze  on  the  world  awhile,  and  then 

We  yawn,  and  stretch  to  sleep  again. 

But  Fancy,  that  uneasy  guest. 

Still  holds  a  longing  in  our  tireast : 

She  finds  or  frames  vexations  still. 

Herself  the  greatest  plague  we  feel ; 

We  tidie  strange  pleasure  in  our  pain^ 

And  make  a  mountain  of  a  grain, 

Assume  the  load,  and  pant  and  sweat 

Beneath  th'  imaginary  weight: 

With  our  dear  selves  we  live  at  strife. 

While  the  most  constant  scenes  of  life 

From  peevish  humours  are  not  free ; 

Still  we  affect  variety. 

Rather  than  pass  an  easy  day, 

We  fret  and  chide  the  hours  away ; 

Grow  weary  of  this  circling  Sun, 

And  vex  that  he  should  ever  run 

The  same  old  track,  and  still  and  still  <' 

Rise  red  behind  yon  eastern  bill; 

And  chide  the  Moqn,  that  darts  her  light 

Through  the  same  casement  every  night. 

We  shift  our  chambers  and  our  homes* 
To  dwell  where  trouble  never  comes; 
Sylvia  has  left  the  city  crowd. 
Against  the  court  exclaims  aloud. 
Flies  to  the  woods ;  a  hermit  saint  I 
She  loaths  her  patches,  pins,  and  paint; 
Dear  diamonds  from  her  neck  are  torn : 
But  Humour,  that  eternal  thorn. 
Sticks  in  her  heart :  ,sfae  is  hurried  still, 
'Twixt  her  wild  passions  and  her  will ; 
Haunted  and  hagg'd  where'er  she  roves^ 
By  purling  btreams  and  silent  groves. 
Or  with  her  Furies,  or  her  Loves. 

Then  our  own  native  land  we  hate. 
Too  cold,  too  windy,  oi*  too  wet ; 
Change  the  thick  climate,  and  repair 
To  France  or  Italy  for  air : 
Ii}  vain  we  change,  in  ^'ain  we  fly  ; 
Go,  Sylvia,  mount  the  whirling  sky. 
Or  ride  upon  the  fcatber'd  wind  I 
Jn  vain;  if  this  diseased  mind 
Clings  fas^  and  still  sits  close  befaind : 
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Faithful  disease,  that  never  &iU 
Attendance  at  her  lady's  side, 
Over  the  desert  or  the  tide, 
On  rolling  wheels,  or  flying  sails. 

Happy  the  soul  that  Virtue  shows 
To  fix  the  place  of  her  repose, 
Needless  to  move ;  for  she  can  dwell 
In  her  did  grandsire's  hall  as  welL 
Virtue,  that  never  loves  to  roam. 
But  sweetly  hides  herself  at  home ; 
And  easy  on  a  native  throne 
Of  humble  turf  sits  gently  down. 

Yet  should  tumultuous  souls  arise. 
And  mingle  earth,  and  sean,  and  skies ; 
Should  the  waves  swell,  and  make  her  roll 
AcroBs  the  line,  or  near  the  pole. 
Still  she 's  at  peace ;  for  well  she  knows 
To  lanch  the  stream  that  duty  shows. 
And  makes  her  home  where'er  she  goea,    . 
Bear  her,  ye  seas,  upon  your  breast. 
Or  waft  her,  winds,  from  east  to  west, 
On  the  soft  air;  she  cannot  find 
A  couch  so  easy  as  her  mind. 
Nor  breathe  a  climate  half  so  kind* 


I  Now  fiery  Joy,  now  inllen  Grief, 
Commands  the  reins  of  human  life,  , 

The  wheels  impetuous  roll ; 
The  hamess'd  hours  and  minutes  strive, 
And  da3rs  with  stretching  pinioos  drive 

Down  fiercely  on  the  goal. 

Not  half  so  fkst  the  galley  flies 

O'er  the  Venetian  sea. 
When  sails,  and  oars,  and  labouring  skies« 

Contend  to  make  her  way. 
Swift  wings  for  all  the  fljring  hours 

Hie  God  of  time  prepares ; 
The  rest  lie  still  yet  in  their  nest. 

And  grow  for  fiture  years. 


JOHN  HARTOPP,  ESQ. 

(aPTBH WARDS  SIR  JOHN   BARTOPP,   lART.) 

Casimire,  Book  i.  Ode  4.  imitated. 
Five  juamdcB  metuen*  jwenUJBy  fi^c. 

July,  1700. 
Ltvs,  my  dear  Hartopp,  live  to-day. 
Nor  let  the  Sun  look  down  and  say, 

<*  Inglorious  here  he  lies;*' 
Shake  eflp  your  ease,  and  send  your  name 
To  immortality  and  fame. 
By  evety  hour  that  fliet. 

Youth  's  a  soft  scene,  but  trust  her  not : 
Her  airy  minutes,  swift  as  thought. 

Slide  off  the  slippery  sphere; 
llft^oons  with  thlfir  months  make  hasty  rounds, 
The  Sun  has  passed  his  vernal  bounds, 

And  whil'ls  about  the  year. 

Let  Folly  dress  in  green  and  red, 
And  gird  her  waist  with  flowing  gold, 
Knit  blushing  roses  round  her  head, 
Alas !  the  gaudy  colours  fade. 

The  garment  waxes  old. 
Hartopp,  mark  the  withering  rose. 
And  the  pde  gold  how  dim  it  shows  ! 

Bright  and  lasting  bliss  below 

Is  all  romance  and  dream  $ 
Only  the  joys  celestial  flow 
,  In  an  eternal  stream : 
The  pleasures  that  the  smiling  day 

With  large  right  hand  bestows. 
Falsely  her  left  conveys  away, 

,  And  shuflSes  in  our  woes. 
So  have  I  seen  a  mother  play, 

And  cheat  her  silly  child ; 
She  gave  and  took  a  toy  away. 

The  infimt  cried  and  smil'd. 

Airy  Chance  and  iron  Fate 
Hurry  and  vex  our  mortal  state. 
And  all  the  race  of  ills  create  ^ 


TO  THOMAS  GUNSTON,   ESQ. 

HAPPY  SOLITUDE. 

Casunire,  Book  iv.  Ode  12.  imitated. 

Quid  me  UUenltm^  &c, 

170a 
The  noisy  world  complains  of  me 
That  I  should  shun  their  sight,  and  flee 
Visits,  and  crowds,  and  company. 
Gunston,  the  lark  dwells  in  her  nest 
Till  she  ascend  the  skies ; 
And  in  my  closet  I  could  rest 
Till  to  the  Heavens  1  rise. 

Yet  they  will  urge,  "  This  private  life 

Can  never  madce  you  blest. 
And  twenty  doors  are  still  at  strife 
T*  engage  you  for  a  guest," 
Friend,  should  the  towers  of  Windsor  or  Whitehall 
Spread  open  their  mviting  gates 
To  make  my  entertainment  gay; 
I  would  obey  the  royal  call. 

But  short  would  be  my  stay. 
Since  a  diviner  service  waits 
T*  employ  my  hours  at  home,  and  better  fill  the  day. 
Wh^  I  within  myself  retreat, 
I  shut  my  doors  against  the  great; 
My  busy  eye-balls  inward  roll, 
And  there  with  large  survey  I  see 
All  the  wide  theatre  of  me. 
And  view  the  various  scenes  of  my  retiring  soul ; 
There  I  walk  o'er  the  mazes  1  have  trod. 
While  hope  and  fear  are  in  a  doubtful  strife. 

Whether  this  Opera  of  life 
Be  acted  well  to  gain  the  plaudit  of  my  God. 
There 's  a  day  hastening,  (^  an  awful  day !) 
When  the  great  Sovereign  shall  at  large  review 

AU  that  we  speak,  and  all  we  do. 
The  several  part^  we  act  on  this  wide  stage  of  claj: 

These  he  approves,  and  those  he  bUimes, 
And  crowns  perhaps  a  porter,  and  a  prince  he  damna^ 
O  if  the  Ju^  fkom  his  tremendous  seat 
Shall  not  condemn  what  I  have  done, 
I  shall  be  happy  though  unknown, 
Nor  need  the  gazing  rabble,  nor  the  shouting  street. 
I  hate  the  glory,  fncnd,  that  springs 
From  vulgar  broith,  and  empty  sound ; 
Fame  mounts  her  upward  with  a  flattering  gale 

Upon  her  airy  wings. 
Till  Envy  shou^,  and  Fame  receives  the  wound : 
Then  her  flagging  pmions  fail, 
Down  Gk)ry  falls,  and  strikes  the  ground. 
And  breaks  her  battered  limbs. 
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ItiHier  let  me  Im  quite  ooooeel'd  from  Faine; 
How  happy  t  should  lie. 
In  sweet  obscurity, 
llortiie  loud  world  pronuunee  my  little  name ! 
Here  1  could  lire  and  die  alone ; 
Or,  ifsociety  bedue 
To  keep  our  taste  of  pleasure  new, 

Gnn«ton,  Pd  live  and  die  with  you. 
For  both  our  sools  are  one. 
Here  we  could  sit  and  pass  the  hour, 
And  pity  kingdoms  and  their  kings. 
And  smile  at  all  their  sluning  things. 
Their  toys  of  state,  and  images  of  power; 
Vnrtue  should  dwell  within  our  seat, 
Virtoe  alone  could  make  it  sweet, 
Nur  is  herself  secure  but  in  a  clos^  retreat 
While  she  withdraws  from  public  praise. 
Envy  perhaps  would  cease  to  rail, 
^iry  its^  may  innocently  gaze 
At  Beauty  in  a  veil : 
But  if  she  once  advance  to  light. 
Her  charms  are  lost  in  Envy's  sight. 
And  Virtue  stands  the  mark  of  universal  spite. 


LYRIC  POEMS,  BOOK  II.  CT 

the  accounts  are  but  welt  balanced  at  laAt,  i[nd 
things  set  in  a  due  light,  I  hope  thers  is  no  ground 
for  censure.  Here  you  will  find  an  attempt  made 
to  talk  of  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  of 
human  nature  in  verse,  and  that  with  a  solemnity 
becoming  the  argument.  I  have  banished  grimace 
and  ndicuie,  that  persons  of  the  most  serious  cha- 
racter may  read  without  offence.  What  was  writ- 
ten several  yeors  ago  to  yourself,  is  now  permitted 
to  entertain  the  world  ;  but  you  may  assume  it  to 
jraurself  as  a  private  entertainment  still,  while  you 
lie  concealed  behind  a  feigned  name. 


JOHN  HARTOPP,  ESQ. 

(Arm WARDS  sia  johk  hartopp,  bart.) 

THE  DISDAIN. 

1700. 

Hartopp,  I  love  the  soul  that  dares 
Tread  the  temptations  of  his  years 

Beneath  his  youthful  feet:  ^ 
Fleetwood  and  all  thy  heavenly  line 
Look  through  the  stars,  and  smile  divine 

Upon  an  heir  so  great 
Young  Hartopp  knows  this  noble  theme, 
That  the  wild  scenes  of  busy  life. 
The  noise,  th*  amusements,  and  the  strife, 
Are  but  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Gay  phantoms  of  delusive  light. 

Or  a  vexatious  dream. 
Flesh  is  the  vilest  and  the  least 

Ingredient  of  our  frame : 
We're  bom  to  Uve  above  the  beast. 

Or  quit  the  manly  name. 
Pleasures  of  sense  we  leave  for  boys  ; 
Be  shining  dnst  the  miser's  food ; 
Let  Fancy  feed  on  fiune  and  noise, 
Sbnls  must  pursue  diviner  joys, 
i  th'  inunortal  good. 


JfiT/O,  MY  FRIEND. 

AN  EPI8TLB. 

FoRGivz  me,  Mitio,  that  there  should  be  any  mor- 
tifymg  lines  in  the  following  poems  inscribed  to 
you,  so  aoon  after  your  entrance  into  that  state, 
which  was  designed  for  the  completest  happiness 
oo  Earth  :  but  you  will  quickly  discover  that  the 
If  use  in  the  first  poem  only  represents  the  shades 
and  daik  colours  that  melancholy  throws  upon 
love  and  the  social  life.  In  the  second,  perhaps, 
she  indolgei  her  own  bri^^  ideas  a  litUe,    Yet  if 


THE  MOURNING-PIECE. 

LtPR  '8  a  long  tragedy :  this  globe  the  stage, 
W^Il  fix»d  and  well  adomM  with  strong  machines. 
Gay  fields,  and  skies,  and  seas:  the  actors  many: 
The  plot  immense :  a  flight  of  demons  sit 
On  every  sailing  cloud  with  fetal  purpose; 
And  shoots  across  the  scenes  ten  thousand  arrows 
Perpetual  and  unseen,  headed  with  pain. 
With  sorrow,  infemy,  disease,  and  death. 
The  pointed  plagues  fly  silent  through  the  air, 
Nor  twangs  the  bow,  yet  sure  and  deep  the  wound* 

Dianthe  acts  her  little  part  alobe. 
Nor  wishes  an  associate.     Lo  she  glides 
Single  through  all  the  storm,  and  more  secure; 
Less  are  her  dangers,  and  her  breast  receives 
The  fewest  darte.     "  But,  O  my  lov'd  Manila, 
My  sister,  once  my  friend,  (Diantlie  cries) 
How  much  art  thou  expo8»d !  Thy  growing  soul 
Doubled  in  wedlock,  multiplied  in  children. 
Stands  but  the  broader  mark  for  all  the  mischiefii 
That  rove  promiscuous  o'er  the  mortal  stage : 
Children,  those  dear  young  limbs,  those  tenderest 
Of  your  own  flesh ,  those  little  other  selves,    [pieces 
How  they  dilate  the  heart  to  wide  dimensions, 
And  soften  every  fibre  to  improve 
The  mother's  sad  capacity  of  pain  ! 
1  mourn  Fidelio  too ;  though  Heaven  has  chose 
A  fevourite  mate  for  him,  of  all  her  sex 
The  pride  and  flower.    How  blest  the  lovely  pair. 
Beyond  expression,  if  well  mingled  loves 
And  woes  well  mingled  could  improve  our  bliss ! 
Amidst  the  rugged  cares  of  life  behold 
The  fether  andthe  husband  j  flattering  names, 
That  spread  his  title,  and  enlarge  his  share 
Of  common  wretchedness.    He  fondly  hopes 
To  multiply  his  joys,  but  every  hour 
Renews  the  disappointment  and  the  smart 
Tliere  not  a  wound  afflicts  the  meanest  joint 
Of  his  feir  partner,  or  her  infent-train, 
(Sweet  babes ! )  but  pierces  to  his  inmost  soul. 
Strange  is  thy  power,  O  Love '  what  numerous  v 
And  arteries,  and  arms,  and  hands,  and  eyes, 
Are  link'd  and  festen'd  to  a  lover's  heart. 
By  strong  but  secret  strings !  With  vain  attempt 
We  put  the  Stoic  on ;  in  vain  we  try 
To  break  the  ties  of  nature  and  of  blood ; 
Those  hidden  threads  maintain  the  deaf  conmituiuni 
Inviolably  fiim ;  their  thrilling  motions 
Reciprocal  give  endless  sympathy 
In  all  the  bitters  and  the  sweets  of  life. 
Thrice  happy  man,  if  Pleasure  only  knew 
These  avenues  of  love  to  reach  our  souls^ 
And  Pain  had  never  found  them  I'* 
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Thus  sang  (he  hineful  mmid,  fearful  to  try' 
The  bold  experiment    Oft  Daphnia  came, 
And  oft  Narcinus,  rirals  of  her  heart. 
Luring  her  eyes  with  trifles  dipt  in  gold, 
And  the  gay  silken  bondage.    Firm  she  stood, 
■And  bold  repuls'd  the  bright  temptation  still, 
Nor  put  the  chains  on  ;  dangerous  to  try. 
And  hard  to  be  dissolved.     Yet  rising  tears 
Sat  on  her  eye-lids,  whtle  her  numbers  flow'd 
Harmonious  sorrow;  and  the  pitying  drops 
Stole  down  her  cbedcs  to  mourn  the  hapless  state 
Of  mortal  love.    Love,  thou  best  blessing  sent 
To  soften  life,  and  make  our  iron  cares 
Easy:  but  thy  own  cares  of  softer  kind 
Give  sharper  wounds :  they  lodge  too  near  the  heart, 
Beat,  like  the  pulse,  perpetual,  and  create 
A  strange  uneasy  sense,  a  tempting  pain. 

Say,  my  companion  Mitio,  speak  ancere, 
(For  thou  art  learned  now)  whiat  anxious  thoughts. 
What  kind  perplesdties  tumultuous  rise, 
If  but  the  absence  of  o  day  divide 
Thee  firom  thy  fiur  beloved !  Vainly  smiles 
The  cheerful  Sun,  and  Night  with  radiant  eyes 
Twinkles  in  vain :  the  region  of  thy  soul 
Is  darkness,  till  thy  better  star  appear. 
Tell  me,  what  toil,  what  torment  to  sustain 
The  rolling  burthen  of  the  tedious  hours  ? 
The  tedious  hours  are  ages.     Fancy  roves 
Restless  in  fond  inquiry,  nor  believes 
Charissa  safe :  Charissa,  in  whose  life 
Thy  life  consists,  and  in  her  comfort  thine. 
Fear  and  surmise  put  on  a  thousand  forms 
Of  dear  disquietude,  and  round  thine  ears 
Whisper  ten  thousand  dangers,  endless  woes. 
Till  thy  frame  shudders  at  her  fancied  death : 
Then  dies  my  Mitio,  and  his  blood  creeps  cold 
Through  every  vein.      Speak,  does  the  stranger 
Cast  happy  guesses  at  the  unknown  jpassion,  [Muse 
Or  has  she  fabled  all  ?  Inform  me,  friend. 
Are  half  thy  joys  sincere  ?  thy  hopes  fulfilled. 
Or  frustrate  ?  Here  commit  thy  secret  griefs 
To  feithful  ears,  and  be  they  buried  here 
In  friendship  and  oblivion ;  lest  they  spoil 
Thy  new-bom  pleasures  with  distasteful  galL 
Nor  let  thine  eye  too  greedily  drink  ih 
The  frightful  prospect,  when  untimely  Death 
Shall  make  wild  inroads  on  a  parent's  heart. 
And  his  dear  ofispring  to  the  cruel  grave 
Are  dragged  in  sad  succession,  while  his  soul 
Is  torn  away  piece-meal.  Thus  dies  the  wretch 
A  vari6us  death,  and  frequent,  ere  he  quit 
The  theatre,  and  make  his  exit  final. 

But  if  his  dearest  half,  his  faithful  mate 
Survive,  and  in  the  sweetest  saddest  airs 
Of  love  and  grief  approach  with  trembling  hand 
To  close  his  shimming  eyes,  what  double  pangs. 
What  racks,  what  twinges  rend  his  heart-strings  off 
From  the  fair  bosom  of  that  fellow-dove 
He  leaves  behind  to  mourn  !  What  jealous  cares 
Hang  on  his  parting  soul,  to  think  his  love 
ExiMisM  to  wild  oppression,  and  the  herd 
Of  sa\'age  men  !  So  parts  the  dymg  turtle 
With  sobbing  accents,  with  such  sad  regret 
Leaves  his  kind  feather'd  mate.   The  widow  bird 
Wanders  in  lonesome  shades,  fi>rgets  her  f3od, 
Forgetj  her  life  ;  or  falls  a  speedier  prey 
To  talonM  falcons,  and  the  crooked  beak 
Of  hawks  athirst  for  bk)od 


THE  secoKD  FAitT :  em, 
THE  BRIGHT  FISION. 

Thus  fin-  the  Muse,  in  unaccustomed  mood. 
And  strains  unpleasing  to  a  lover's  ear, 
Indulg'd  a  gloom  of  thought ;  and  thus  she  f 
Partial :  for  Melancholy's  hateful  form 
Stood  by  in  sable  ix)be:  the  pensive  Muse 
Surveyed  the  darksome  scenes  of  life,  and  sought 
Some  bright  relieving  glimpse,  some  cordial  ray- 
In  the  fair  world  of  love.    But  while  she  gaz'd 
Delightful  on  the  state  of  twin-bom  souls 
United,  blest,  the  cruel  shade  applied 
A  dark  long  tube,  and  a  false  tinctur'd  glass 
Deceitful  r  blending  love  and  life  at  once 
In  darkness,  chaos,  and  the  common  mass 
Of  misery.    Now  Uran'.a  feels  the  cheat. 
And  breaks  the  hated  optic  in  disdain. 
Swift  \-anishes  the  sullen  form,  and  lo 
The  scene  shines  bright  with  bliss.  Behold  the  pfaic» 
Where  mischiefs  never  fly,  cares  never  come 
With  wrinkled  brow,  nor  anguish,  nor  disease. 
Nor  (nalice  fbrky-tongued.    On  this  dear  spot, 
Mitio,  my  love  would  fix  and  plant  thy  station 
To  act  thy  part  of  Bfe,  serene  and  blest. 
With  the  fiiir  consort  fitted  to  thy  heart 
Sure  His  a  vision  of  that  happy  grove 
Where  the  first  authors  of  our  mournful  race 
Liv'd  in  sweet  partnership !  One  hour  they  liv»<^ 
But  changed  the  tasted  bliss  (imprudent  pair ! ) 
For  sin  and  sliame,  and  this  waste  wilderness 
Of  briers,  and  nine  hundred  years  of  pain. 
The  wishing  Muse  new-dresses  the  fair  garden 
Amid  this  desert  world,  with  budding  bliis. 
And  e\er-green8,  and  balms,  and  flowery  beauties. 
Without  one  dangerous  tree   There  heavenly  dews 
Nightly  deiicettding  shall  impearl  the  grass 
And  verdant  herbage ;  drops  of  fragrancy 
Sit  trembling  on  the  spires:  the  spicy  ^-apours 
Rise  with  the  dawn,  and  through  the  air  dlffus'd 
Salute  your  waking  senses  with  perfume: 
While  vital  fruits  with  their  ambrosial  juice 
Renew  life's  purple  flood  and  fountain,  pure 
From  vicious  taint;  and  with  your  imioccuce 
Immortalize  the  structure  of  your  clay. 
On  this  new  Paradise  the  cloudless  skies 
Shall  smile  perpetual,  while  the  lamp  of  day 
With  flames  unsdllied  (as  the  fabled  torch 
Of  Hymen)  measures  out  your  golden  hoiuv 
Along  his  azure  road.    The  nuptial  Moon 
In  milder  rays  serene,  should  nightly  rise 
Full  orb^d  (if  Heaven  and  Nature  will  indtilgv 
So  fair  an  emblem),  big  with  wlver  joys, 
And  still  fbrget  her  wane.    The  feather'd  choir. 
Warbling  their  Maker's  praise  on  early  wing. 
Or  pereh'd  on  evening  bough,  shall  join  your  worship 
Join  your  sweet  vespers,  and  the  morning  song. 

O  sacred  syviphony !  hark,  through  the  grove 
I  hear  the  sound  divine !  I'm  all  attention. 
All  ear,  all  ecstasy ;  unknown  delight  \ 
And  the  fair  Muse  proclaims  the  Heaven  below. 

Not  the  seraphic  minds  of  high  degree 
Disdain  converse  with  men.   Again  returning, 
I  see  th'  ethereal  host  on  downward  wing. 
Lo,  at  the  eastern  gate  young  cherabs  stand 
Guardians,  commission'd  toconvey  their  jojrs 
To  earthly  lovers.    Go,  ye  happy  pair, 
Go  taste  their  banquet,  learn  the  nobler  pleumre^ 
Supernal,  and  from  brutal  drcfs  refin'd» 
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Kapha^l  diall  teach  thea,  tdeoA,  exalted  thoagbti 

And  intellectual  bliss.     'Twas  Raphael  taught 

The  patriarch  of  our  progeny  th'  affiurs 

Of  Heaven :  (so  Milton  sings,  enlighten'd  bard ! 

Nor  miss'd  his  eyes,  when  in  sublimest  strain 

The  angePs  great  narration  he  repeats 

To  Albran's  sons  high  Ikvonr'd.)    Thou  shalt  learn 

Celestial  lessons  from  hb  awful  tongue ; 

And  with  soft  grace  and  interwoven  loves 

(Grateful  digression)  all  his  words  reheiarse 

To  thy  Chartssa*s  ear,  and  charm  her  soul. 

Thus  with  divine  diiicourse,  in  shady  bowers 

Of  Eden,  oar  first  father  ei)tertain'd 

Eve,  his  sole  auditress ;  and  deep  dispute 

With  conjugal  caresses  on  her  lip 

Solv'd  easy,  and  abstrusest  thoughts  reveal'd. 

Now  the  day  wears  apace,  now  Mitio  comes 
From  his  bright  tutor,  and  finds  out  his  mate. 
Behold  the  dear  associates  seated  low 
On  hnmble  turf,  with  rose  and  myrtle  strew'd; 
But  high  their  conference !  how  self -sufficed 
Lives  their  eternal  Maker,  girt  around 
With  glories  ;  arm'd  with  thunders;  and  his  throne 
Mortal  access  forbids,  projecting  far 
Sptendoure  unsuffersble  and  radiant  death. 
With  reverence  and  abasonent  deep  they  fall 
Before  his  Sovereign  Mji^esty,  to  pay 
Doe  worship:  then  his  mercy  on  their  souls 
Smiles  vith  a  gentler  ray,  but  sovereign  still  j 
And  leads  their  meditation  and  discourse 
Long  ages  backward,  and  across  the  seas 
ToBethlehemof  Jndah.  There  the  Son» 
The  filial  Godhead,  character  express 
Of  brightness  inexpressible,  laid  by 
His  beamy  robes,  and  made  descent  to  Earth: 
Sprang  from  the  sons  of  Adam  he  became 
A  second  father,  studious  to  regain 
ha&t  Paradise  for  men,  and  purchase  Heaven. 

The  lovers  with  endearment  mutual  thus 
Prombcuoos  talk'd,  and  questions  intricate 
His  manly  judgment  itill  resolved,  and  still 
Held  her  attention  fixt :  she  musing  sat 
Od  the  sweet  mention  of  Incarnate  Love, 
Tdl  rapture  wak'd  her  voice  to  softest  strains. 
'*  She  sang  the  Infiint  God;  (mysterious  theme!) 
How  vile  his  birth-place,  and  his  cradle  vile! 
The  ox  and  ass  his  mean  companions ;  there 
In  habit  vile  the  shepherds  flock  around. 
Saluting  the  great  mother, 'hnd  adore 
Israel's  anointed  King,  the  appointed  heir 
Of  the  creation.     How  debased  he  lies 
Beneath  his  r^al  state;  for  thee,  my  Mitio, 
Debast'd  in  servile  form  ;  but  angels  stood 
Ministrii^  round  their  charge  with  folded  wings 
Obsequious,  though  utkieen;  while  lightsome  hours 
FolfilPd  the  day,  and  the  gray  evening  ixee. 
Then  the  fan*  guardians  hovering  o*er  his  head 
Wakefbl  aU  night,  drive  the  fool  spirits  far. 
And  with  their  luaaing  pinions  purg^  the  air 
Thm  bosy  phantoms,  from  infectious  damps, 
Aad  imfMsre  taint ;  while  their  ambrosial  plumes 
A  dewy  slumber  on  hb  senses  shed. 
Aheraate  hymns  the  heavenly  watchers  sung 
Melodious,  soothing  the  surrounding  shades, 
And  kept  the  darkness  chaste  and  holy.    Then 
Miditight  was  charm'd,.  and  all  her  gazing  eyes 
Wocider'd  to  see  their  mighty  Maker  sleep. 
Behold  the  glooms  disperse,  the  rosy  mom 
Smiles  in  the  £ait  with  «ye-lids  cpoiing  ihir. 
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But  not  so  fur  as  thhw :  O  I  oould  hid  theti 

My  youiig  Almighty,  my  Creator-Babe, 

For  ever  in  these  arms !  for  ever  dwell 

Upon  thy  lovely  form  with  gazing  joy. 

And  every  pulse  should  beat  seraphic  love ! 

Around  my  seat  <4hould  crowding  cherubs  coiBft 

With  swift  ambition,  zealous  to  attend 

Their  prince,  and  form  a  Heaven  below  the  sky." 

«  Forbear,  Charissa,  O  forbear  the  thought 
Of  female  fondness,  and  forgive  the  man 
That  interrupts  such  melring  harmony  !'* 
llius  Mitio;  and  awakes  her  nobler  powers 
To  pay  just  worship  to  the  sacred  King, 
Jesus,  the  God  ;  nor  with  devotion  pure  .    , 
Mix  the  caresses  of  her  softer  sex  ; 
(Vain  blandishment ! )  **  Come,  turn  thine  eyes  asidt 
From  Bethlehem,  and  dimb  up  the  dolefbl  sleep 
Of  bloody  Calvary,  where  naked  sculls 
Pave  the  sad  road,  and  fright  the  traveller. 
Can  my  bekwed  bear  to  trace  the  feet 
Of  her  Redeemer  panting  up  the  hill 
Hard  burthen*d  ?  Can  thy  heart  attend  his  croM  ? 
NaiPd  to  the  cruel  wood,  he  groans,  he  dies; 
For  thee  he  dies.    Beneath  thy  sins  and  miaa 
(Horrible  load ')  the  sinless  Saviour  groans^ 
And  in  fierce  anguish  of  his  soot  expires. 
Adoring  angels  pry  with  bending  head 
Searching  the  deep  contrivaxice,  and  admire 
This  infinite  design.     Here  peace  is  made 
>Twixt  God  the  Sovereign,  and  the  rebd  mans 
Here  Satan,  overthrown  with  all  his  hosts. 
In  second  ruin  rages  and  despairs; 
Malice  itself  despairs.    The  captive  prey 
Long  held  in  slavery  hopes  a  sweet  lileaat, 
And  Adam^s  ruin'd  ofi^pring  shall  revive. 
Thus  ransom'd  from  the  grwdy  jaws  of  Deatik*- 

The  feir  disciple  beard ;  her  passions  move 
Harmomous  to  the  great  discourse,  and  breathe 
Refin'd  devotion ;  while  new  smiles  of  love 
Repay  her  teacher.    Both  with  bended  knees 
Read  o'er  the  covenant  of  eternal  life 
Brought  down  to  men ;  seai'd  by  the  sacred  Three 
In  Heaven;  and  sealed  on  Earth  with  God's  owa 
Here  they  unite  their  names  again,  and  sign  [bloods 
Those  pea/!eful  articles.     (Hail,  blest  co-hein 
Celestial  I  Ye  shall  grow  to  maiily  age. 
And,  spite  of  Earth  and  Heli,  in  season  due 
Posses?  the  fair  inheritance  above.) 
With  joyous  admiration  they  survey 
The  gospel  treasures  infinite,  unseen 
By  mortal  eye,  by  mortal  ear  unheard. 
And  unconceiv'd  by  thought:  riches  divine 
And  honours  which  the  Almighty  Father  God 
Pour'd  with  immense  profusion  on  his  Sod, 
High  treasurer  of  Heaven.    The  Son  bestows 
The  life,  the  love,  the  blessing,  and  the  joy 
On  bankFupt  mortals  who  believe  and  love 
His  name.     '*  Then,  my  Charissa,  all  is  thine.** 
'<  And  thine,"  my  Mitio,  the  fair  saint  replies. 
**  Ufe,  d^th,  the  world  below,  and  worl<b  on  high. 
And  place,  and  time,  are  ours;  and  things  to  come. 
And  past,  and  present ;  for  our  interest  stands 
Firm  in  oui^nystic  head,  the  title  sure. 
'  ris  for  our  health  and  sweet  refreshment,  (while 
■We  sojourn  strangers  here)  the  fruitful  Earth 
iiears  plenteous ;  and  revolving  reasons  still 
I  Dress  her  vast  globe  in  various  ornament. 

For  us  this  cheerfid  Sun  and  cheerful  light 
I  Oiumal  shine.    This  blue  expanse  of  slqf 
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Hangs  a  rich  canopy  abore  our  heads, 
Covering  our  slumbers,  all  with  starry  gold 
InwrQught,  when  night  alternates  her  return. 
For  us  Time  wears  his  wings  out:  Nature  keqps 
Her  wheels  in  motion :  and  her  fabric  stands. 
Glories  beyond  our  ken  of  mortal  sight 
Are  now  preparing,  and  a  mansion  ^ir 
Awaits  us,  where  the  saints  unbodied  live ; 
Spirits  released  from  clay,  and  purg'd  from  sin : 
Thither  our  hearts  with  most  incessant  wish 
Panting  aspire;  when  shall  that  dearest  hour 
Shine  and  release  us  hence,  and  bear  us  high. 
Bear  us  at  once  unsever'd  to  our  better  home  ?»* 

O  blest  connubial  state !  O  happy  pair, 
Envied  by  yet  uosooiated  souls 
Who  soek  their  faithful  t^ins!  Your  pleasures  rise 
Sweet  as  the  mom,  advancing  as  the  day. 
Fervent  as  glorious  noon,  serenely  calm 
As  summer  evenings.    The  vile  sons  of  Earth, 
Orovellini?  in  dust  with  all  their  noisy  jars 
Hestless,  shall  interrupt  3rour  joys  no  more 
^Than  barking  animals  affiright  the  Moon 
Sublime,  and  riding  in  her  midpight  way. 
Friendship  aiid  Love  shall  undistinguished  reign 
Cer  all  your  pa^ions  with  unrivaVd  sway 
Mutual  and  everlasting.   Friendship  knows 
No  property  in  good,  but  all  things  coounon 
That  each  possessi^  as  the  light  or  air 
In  which  we  breathe  and  live:  there's  not  one  thought 
Can  lurk  in  close  reserve,  no  barriers  fixt, 
But  every  passage  open  as  the  day 
To  one  another's  breast,  and  innxNtt  mind. 
Thus  by  communion  your  delight  shall  grow. 
Thus  streams  of  mingled  bliss  swell  higher  as  they 
flow,  [glow. 

Thus  angels  mix  their  flames,^  and  more  divinely 


THB  THIRD  PART:    OR, 

THE  ACCOUNT  BALANCED. 

Should  Sovereign  Ii)ve  before  me  stand, 
With  all  his  train  of  pomp  and  state. 
And  bid  the  daring  Muse  relate 

His  comforts  waA  his  cares; 
Mitio,  {  would  not  ask  the  sand 
For  metaphors  t'  express  their  weight. 
Nor  borrow  numbers  from  the  stars. 
Thy  cares  and  comforts.  Sovereign  Love, 
Vastly  outweigh  the  sand  below. 
And  to  a  larger  audit  grow  , 

Than  all  the  stars  above. 
Thy  mighty  losses  and  thy  gains 

Are  their  own  mutual  measures; 
Only  the  man  that  knows  thy  pains 

Can  reckon  up  thy  pleasures. 

Say,  Damon,  say,  how  bright  the  scene, 

Damon  is  half-divinely  blest,     . 
Leaning  his  head  on  hl6  Florella's  breast, 
Without  a  jealous  thought,  or  busy  care  between: 

Then  the  sweet  passions  mix  and  share ; 

Florella  telb  thee  all  her  heart. 
Nor  can  thy  soul's  remotest  part  • 

Conceal  a  thought  or  wbh  from  the  beloved  fahr. 

Say,  what  a  pitch  thy  pleasures  fly, 
When  friendship  all-sincere  grows  up  to  ecstasy. 
Nor  self  contracts  the  bliss,  nor  vice  pollutes  the  joy. 

While  thy  dear  offi^ring  round  thee  sit, 
Or  sporting  innooently  at  thy  feet 


Thy  kindest  thoughts  engag« : 

Those  little  images  of  thee. 

What  pretty  t05r8  of  youth  they  be. 
And  growing  props  of  age  ! 
But  short  is  earthly  bliss  !  Hie  changing  wind 

Bbws  from  the  sickly  South,  and  brings 
Malignant  fevers  on  its  sultry  wings. 

Relentless  Death  sits  clo«e  behind : 
Now  gasping  infants,  and  a  wife  in  tears, 

With  piercing  groans  salute  his  ears, 
Through  every  vein  the  thrilling  torments  roll ; 

While  sweet  and  bitter  are  at  strife 

In  those  dear  miseries  of  life, 
Those  tender  pieces  of  his  bleeding  sooL 

The  pleasmg  sense  of  love  awhile 
Mbct  with  the  heart  ache  may  the  pain  begnile. 

And  make  a  feeble  fight : 
Till  sorrows  like  a  gloomy  deluge  rise. 

Then  every  smiling  passion  dies. 

And  Hope  akme  with  wakeful  eyes 
Darkling  and  solitary  waits  the  slow  returning  light. 

Here,  then,  let  my  ambition  rest. 

May  I  be  moderately  blest 

When  I  the  laws  of  Love  obey : 

Let  but  my  pleasure  and  my  pain 

In  eqi!ial  balance  ever  reign. 

Or  mount  by  turns  and  shik  again. 
And  share  just  measures  of  alternate  sway. 

So  Damon  lives,  and  ne'er  complains^ 

Scarce  can  we  hope  diviner  scenes 
'  On  this  dull  stage  of  clay : 

The  tribes  beneath  the  northern  Bear 

Submit  to  darkness  half  the  year, 
Sfiice  half  the  year  is  day,' 


ON  THE 

DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTBR^ 
JUST  AFTER  MR.  DRYDBN. 
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Drydbk  is  dead :  Dryden  alone  could  sing 

The  full-grown  glories  of  a  future  king. 

Now  Glo'ster  dies.   Thus  lesser  heroes  live 

By  that  immor^  breath  that  poets  give. 

And  scarce  survive  the  Muse :  but  William  staiidt. 

Nor  asks  bis  honours  from  the  poet's  hands ; 

William  shall  shine  without  a  Dryden's  praise, 

His  laurels  are  not  grafted  on  the  bays. 


AN  EPIGRAM  OF  MARTIAL  TO  CIRINUS. 

'  Sic  tua,  Cirini,  proroas  Epigrammata  vulgo 
Ut  mecum  possis,  &c 

IKiCRIBSD  TO  MR.  JOSIAH  BORTB,  LORD  BIIBOF  09 
KILMORR  '  IN   IRBLANS. 

1694. 

So  smooth  your  numbers,  friend,  your  verse  so  sweety 
So  sharp  the  jest,  and  yet  the  turn  so  neat, 
That  with  her  Martial  Rome  would  place  Chrine, 
Rome  would  prefer  your  sense  and  thought  to  mine. 
Yet  modest  3rou  decline  the  publk:  stage, . 
To  fix  3rour  friend  akme  amidst  th'  applauding  age. 
So  Maro  did ;  the  mighty  Mam  sings 

I  Afterwarda  archbishop  of  TuaDk 
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&i  vast  heroic  notes  of  vast  heroic  things, 
AndleaTes  the  ode  to  dance  upon  his  Flaccus'  strings. 
He  aoom'd  to  daunt  the  dear  Horatian  lyre. 
Though  bis  brave  genius  flash'd  Pindaric  fire. 
And  at  his  will  could  silence  all  the  Ljrric  quire. 
So  to  his  Varius  he  resign'd  the  praise 
Of  the  pnmd  buskin  and  the  tragic  bays, 
When  he  could  thunder  with  a  loftier  vera, 
And  sing  of  gods  and  heroes  in  a  bolder  strain. 

A  haDdsome  treat,  a  piece  of  gold,  or  so, 
And  compliments  will  every  friend  bestow; 
Karely  a  Virgil,  a  Chine  we  meet. 
Who  lajTS  his  lanrek  at  inferior  feiet. 
And  yidds  the  tenderest  point  of  honour, — ^wit 


EPJSTOLA 

FRATai  SVO  niLECTO  R.  W.  I.  W.  8.  P.  D. 

RuisvM  tuas,  amande  frater,  aocepi  literas,  eodem 
fiirtasB^  momento,  quo  mese  ad  te  pervenerunt; 
idemque  qui  te  scribeotem  vidit  dies,  meum  ad 
epistajare  munus  excitavit  calamom ;  non  inane  est 
inter  nos  Fratemum  Nomen,  unicus  enim  spiritus 
DOS  inl^  animat,  agitqne,  et  Concordes  m  ambobus 
cfficit  raotus :  O  utinam  crescat  indies,  et  vigescat 
mntua  cfaaritas;  ftudt  Deus,  ut  amor  sui  nostra 
incendat  et  deiaicet  pectora,  tunc  etenim  et  altemis 
purs  amidtis  fiammis  erga  nos  invicem  divinum  in 
Bodum  ardebimus;  contemplemur  Jesum  nostrum, 
eadeste  illud  et  adonindum  exemplar  charitatis. 
IUee«t, 

Qui  quondam  aetemo  delapsus  ab  sBthere  rultus 
hiduit  homanos,  ut  posset  corpore  nostras 
(Heu  nuseras)  suffnre  vices;  sponsoris  obivit 
Munia,  et  in  sese  Tabulae  maledicta  Minacis 
TruutulJt,  et  sceleris  poenas  hominisque  reatum. 

Eoce  jacet  desertus  bumi,  diffusus  in  herbam 
latter,  innocuas  versus  sua  sidera  pahnas 
Et  piacidum  attollens  vultum,  nee  ad  oscula  Patris 
Amplearas  solttosve :  artus  nudatus  amictu 
Sidereos,  et  sponte  sinum  patefactus  ad  iras 
Nnminis  armatL     "  Pater,  hie  infige  sagittas  *, 
Hsc,"  ah,  "  iretum  sorbebunt  pectora  ferrum, 
AUuat  aethereus  mortalia  crimina  sanguis." 

Dixit,  et  borrendum  fremu^  tonitrua  ccdi, 
Infensusque  Deus  (quem  jam  posuisae  pstemum 
Musa  qneri  vellet  nomen,  sed  et  ipsa  fragores 
Ad  tantoa  paveiacta  silet).  Jam  diasilit  sther, 
Pandunturque  fbres,  ubi  duro  carcere  rcgnat, 
Ira,  et  poenarom  thesaimis  mille  coercet, 
Inde  rnont  gravidi  vesano  sulphure  nimbi, 
Centui^icisque  volant  contorta  volumina  fiammas 
In  caput  immeritum ;  diro  hie  sub  pondere  pressus 
Restat,  compreseos  dumque  ardens  explicat  artus 
Puipmeo  Testes  tinctse  3  sudore  madescunt, 
Kec  tamen  infiindo  Vindex  Regina  labori 
Segniiis  incnmbit,  sed  Umos  inqr^pat  ignes 
Acriter,  et  somno  languentem  suscitat  ensem  i ; 
**  Surge,  age,  divinum  pete  pectus,  et  imbue  sacm 
Flumine  mucronem :  Vos  bine,  mea  spicula,  lat6 
Ferrea  per  totum  dispergite  tormina  Christum, 
Immensum  tolerare  valet;  ad  pondera  poenas 
Sustentanda  bominem  sufiiilciet  incok  Numen. 
Et  tu,  sacra  Decas  Legum,  violata  tabella, 
£bibe  vindictan) ;  vasU  aatiabere  caede, 
Moitalis  cnlpae  pensabit  dedecus  ingens 
Pemustns  Deitate  Cruor." 

*  Job  IT.  6.      '  Luke  xxii.  44.      *  Zech.  xii.  7. 


Sic  fata,  immiti  contorquet  vuhiera  dextrA 
Dilaniatque  sinus ;  sancti  penetralia  cordis 
Panduntur,  ssvis  avidus  dolor  invobt  alis, 
Atque  audax  mentem  scrutator,  et  ilia  mordet; 
Intereji  servator  ovat  <,  victorque  doloris 
Eminet,  illustri  ^  perfusus  membra  cniore, 
Exultatque  miser  fieri ;  nam  fbrtiiis  ilLum 
Urget  Patris  honos,  et  nqn  vinoenda  voluptas 
Servawli  miseros  aontes :  O  nobilis  ardor 
Poenarum !  O  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  oogis, 
Durus  amor  ?  quid  non  ccelesda  ? 

At  subsidat  phantasia,  vanescant imagines;  nescio 
quo  me  proripuit  amens  Musa:  volui  quatuor  linea^i 
pedibus  astringere,  et  ecce!  numeri  crescunt  in 
immensum ;  dumqne  concitato  genio  laxavi  frana, 
vereor  ne  juvenilis  impetus  theologiam  laeserit,  et 
audax  nimis  imaginatia  Heri  adlata  est  ad  me  epi- 
stoltf  indicans  matrem  roeliuscul^  se  habere,  licet 
ignis  febrtlis  non  prorsus  deseruit  roortale  ejus  do-r 
micilium.  Plura  volui,  sed  tuigidi  et  crescentes 
versus  nolu^  plura,  et  coarctArunt  scriptionis 
limites.  Vale,  amice  frater,  et  in  studio  pielatis  et 
artis  medicaestrenuus  decurre. 

Datum  k  Museo  meo  Londini  xvt<»  Kalend.  F^« 
Anno  Salutis  ci3I3czciil 


FRjfTRl  E.  fr,  OLIM  NAFJGATURO. 

Sept  30,  1691. 
I,  FELIX,  pede  prospero 
I,  frater,  trebe  pinei 
Sulces  sequora  ccerula. 
Pandas  carbasa  flatibus 
Quae  tut6  reditura  sint 
Non  te  monstra  natantia 
Ponti  camivorae  incolae 
Praedentur  rate  naufiragA. 

Navis,  tu  tibi  creditum 
Fratrem  dimidium  mei 
Salvum  fer  per  inhospita 
Ponti  regna,  peravios 
Tractus,  et  liquidum  chaos. 
Nee  te  sorbeait  horrida 
Syrtis,  nee  scopiUus  minax 
Rumpat  roboreum  latus. 
Captent  mitia  flamina 
Antennae;  et  zephjrri  leves 
Dent  portum  placidum  tibi. 

I'u,  qui  flumina,  qui  vagos 
FluctU8  oceani  regis, 
Et  sae^-um  boream  domas. 
Da  fratri  faciles  viaq, 
Et  ftatrem  reducem  suis. 


AD  BEVEaBNDUM  VISUM 

DM.  J0H4NNEM  PINHORNB, 

PIDUM  ADOLESCBNTIJB  UMM  PaiECEPTOSXII. 

Pindafici  CarminU  Specimen, 


1694. 


Et  te,  Pmhomi,  Muaa  Trisantica 
Salutat,  ardens  disciplinam  tuam. 
Grat^fkteri:  nunc  Atheuau?, 
Nunc  Latias  per  amcenitates 

s  Colli.  15.  *LukezxiL24. 
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Tut&  pererrans  te  ivcolit  dacem, 
Te  quondam  teneroe  et  £braia  per  a^pera  gressns 

Kon  duri  duxisBe  manu. 

Tuo  patescunt  lumine  Tbespii 

Campi  atque  ad  arcem  PieridiSn  iter: 
£n  altus  asgurgens  Homerus 
Anna  deosque  vircwque  misceiM 
Occiipat  aethereum  Pamassi  colmen :  Homeri 
Immensos  stupeo  manca- 

Te,  Maro,  dulc^  canens  sytvas,  te  bella  aonantem 
Ardua,  da  veniam  tenai  venerare  camcen4^ 

Tuffque  accipias,  Thebane  vates, 
Debita  Thura  Ljnrs. 
Vobis,  magna  trias !  clarissima  nomina  semper 
Scrinia  nostra  patent,  et  pectora  nostra  patebunt, 
Quum  mihi  cunque  levem  conceaserit  otia  et  horam 

Divina  Mods  pegina. 

Flacciu  ad  banc  triadem  ponatur,  at  ipsa  pndendas 
Deponat  \*eneres :  venias  sed  "  purus  et  insons  ' 
Ut  te  collaudem,  dum  sordes  et  mala  lustra" 
Ablutus,  Venusine,  canis  ridesve.     Reciss 
Hdc  lege  accedunt  satirss  Juvenalis,  amari 
Terrores  vitiorum.     At  long^  csecus  abesset 
Pcrsius,  obscunis  vates,  nisi  lumina  circum- 
fusa  fbrent,  sphingisqueanigmata,  Bonde,  scidissei). 
Grande  sonans  Senecae  fulmcn,  grandisque cothurni 
Pompa  Sophoclci  celso  ponantur  eodem 
Oitline,  et  ambabus  simul  hos  amplectar  in  ulnis. 
Tut6,  Poetap,  tutb  habitabitis 
Fictos  abacos :  improba  tinea 
Obiit,  nee  audat  saeva  castas 
Attingere  blatta  camcenas. 
At  tu  renidens  foBda  epigrammatum 
Farrago  inertdm,  stercqris  impii 
Sentina  fcctens,  Martialis, 

In  barathrum  rel<^gandu8  imum 
Aufnge,  et  hinc  tecum  rapiai  Catullum 
Insuls^  mollem,  naribus,  auribus 
Ingrata  castis  carmina,  et  improbi 
^urcos  Nasonis  amores. 

Nobilis  extremd  gradiens  Caledonis  ab  oHl 
Ell  Buchananus  iidest     Divint  psaliis  imago 
JessiadsB,  sal  veto;  potens  sen  numinis  iras 
Fulminibus  miscere,  sacro  vel  lumine  mentis 
Fugare  nocted,  vel  citharae  sono 

Sedare  fluctus  pectoris. 
Tu  mihi  hacrebis  comes  ambulanti| 
Tu  domi  astabis  socius  perennis, 
8eu  levi  mensx  siniul  assidere 

Dignabere,  seu  lecticae. 
Mox  rccumbentiB  vigilans  ad  aurem 
Aureos  siiadebis  inire  somnos 
Sacra  sopitis  superinferens  ob- 

-livia  ctiris, 
Stet  juxti  Casimirus  •,  huic  nee  parcii^s  ignem 
Katura  indulsit  nee  Musa  armavit  alumniuu 
Sarbirium  *  rudiore  lyr&. 

Quanta  Polonum  levat  aura  cygnum ! 
Humana  linquens  9  (en  sibi  devii 
Montes  recedunt)  luxuriantibus 

Spatiatur  in  aere  pcnnis. 
8cu  tu  furti^  virum  tollis  ad  aethera, 
(Jognatosve  thronos  et  patrium  poluni 
VisuruQ  consui^gis  ovans, 

?  TTorat.  lib.  i.  sat  6. 

^  M.  Cnsimirus  Sarbiewski,  poeta  insignia  Polonis. 

9  Lib.  ii.  od.  v. 


Visum  fa  igas,  aciemqneiallif, 
Diun  tuum  k  long^  itupeo  Tolatnfliy 
O  non  imitabilis  ales. 

Sarbivii  ad  nomen  gelida  incalet 

Musa,  simul  totus  fervescere 

Scntio,  stellatas  levis  induor 

Alas  et  tollor  in  altum. 

Jam  juga  Zionis  radens  pede 

Elato  inter  sidera  radens  vertice 

Long^  deqpecto  mortalia. 
Quam  juvat  altisonis  volitare  per  aetbera  peaniig 
Et  ridere  procul  fallacia  gaudia  secU 
Terrellae  grandia  inania. 

Quae  mortale  genus  (heu  mal^)  deperit ! 

O  cures  hominum  mideras  !  Cano 

Et  miseras  nugas  diademata, 

Ventosx  sortis  ludibriom. 
En  mihi  subsidunt  terrenae  h  pectore  feces, 
Gestit  et  effnenis  divinum  cfinndere  < 
Mens  afliata  Deo 


•  at  vos  heroes  et  anna 


Et  procul  este  Dii,  ludicra  numina. 
Quid  mihi  cum  vcstne  pondere  lanceae, 
Pallas !  aut  vestris,  Dyonyse,  thyrsis  ? 
Et  Clava,  et  Anguis,  et  Leo,  et  Hercules, 
Et  brutum  tooitru  tictitii  Patris, 
Abstate  k  carmine  nostro. 

Te,  Deus  Omnipotens  !  te  nostra  sonabit  Jesu 
Musa,  nee  assueto  codestes  baibiton  ausii 
Tentabit  numeros.    Vasti  sine  limite  numen  et 
Immensum  sine  lege  Deum  numeri  sine  l^e  aona- 
bunt. 

Sedmusam  magna  poUicentem  destituit  vigor; 
Divino  jubare  perstringitur  oculorum  acies.  £o 
labascit  oennis,  tremit  artubus,  ruit  deorsum  per 
inane  aetheris,  jacet  victa,  obstupescit,  silet. 

Ignoscas,  reverende  vir,  vano  conamini ;  fragmeo 
hoc  rude  licet  et  impolitum  aequi  boni  consulas,  et 
gratitudinis  jaip  diu  debits  in  partem  reponas. 


VtXrUM:  SEU  FITJ  IN  TBRRIS  BEATA. 

AD  VIRUM   PIGNISSIMUM 

JOHANNEM  HARTOPPIUM,  BaroDetnm. 

1702, 
Hartoppi,  cximio  stemmate  nobilis 
Vcnaque  in  genii  divite,  si  roges 
Quem  mea  Musa  beat, 
Ille  mihi  felix  ter  et  amplii^s, 
Et  similes  superis  annos  agit 
*»  Qui.  sibi  sufl^iens  semper  adest  sibi." 
Hunc  longt  k  curis  mortalibus 
Inter  agrS,  sylvasque  silentes 
Se  musisque  suis  tranquillft  in  pace  fruenteni 
Sol  oriens  videt  et  recumbens. 

Non  suae  vulgi  favor  insotentis 
(Plausus  insani  tumidus  popelli) 
Mentis  ad  sacram  penetiabit  arcem, 

Feriat  licH  zthera  clamor. 
Nee  ga7a  flanimans  divitis  Indiana 
Nee,  Tage,  vestra  fulgor  arenulas 
Ducent  ab  obscuri  quiete 
iVd  la<|ueaf  radiantis  aulnp. 
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O  a  dawtor  tttnimt  pfOfini 
Tnctare  fan  pollice  propvio, 

Atqne  meum  mihi  fingere  fatum  ; 
Cuididus  Tits  color  hinocentis 
Fila  DBtiTO  deooiaret  albo 
NoQ  Tyria  vitiata  oonchi. 

Koa  annim,  son  gemma  niteni,  noc  purpiura  telae 
Intertexta  ibrent  inyidkna  mes. 
Loog^  k  triumpbii,  et  sooitu  tube 
LoDg^  remotos  traiisig«rem  dies: 
AbaUte  laces  (splendida  Tanitas) 
Et  voa  abstate»  coronaB. 

Pro  meo  tecto  can  sit,  salubres 
Captet  AuTOcas,  proaul  urbb  atro 
Distet  k  fumo,  fiigiatque  long^ 

Dora  phthisis  mala,  dure  tussis. 

Displicet  Byrsa  et  fremitu  roolesto 
Tufha  mercaiitCUn;  gratiilis  alvear 
Demolcet  aures  murmure,  gratiib 

Foot  salientb  aqns. 


Litigiofia  fori  me  terrent  jurgia,  lenes 
Ad  syhras  properaos  rixosas  execror  artes 
JBrninns  in  tnto  a  lingais 

Blaodimeiita  artis  sftnnl  bquus  odi. 
Valete,  cires,  et  amoena  frandifl 

Verba ;  proh  mocet !  et  inane  sacri 
Nomenamici! 

Tnqne  que  nostris  inimica  mnsis 
Felle  sacratum  vttias  amorem, 
Absis  stemihn,  diva  libidinis 
Et  pfaaretrate  paer ! 
HiDC,  hmc,  Cupido,  loogiito  avoia! 
Nil  mihi  cum  fcedis,  puer,  ignibvs; 
iEtfaerei  fervent  ftM»  pectora, 
Sacim  mihi  Venus  est  Urania, 
Et  javenis  Jessaeus  amor  mihi. 

Coeleste  carmen  (nee  taceat  lyra 
Jessaea)  betis  aoribus  insonet, 
Kec  Watsianis  h  mednllis 

Ulla  dies  rapiet  vel  honu 
Sacri  libelli,  delicis  rnesK, 
£t  Tos,  sodales,  semper  amabiles, 

Nnoc  simul  adsitis,  none  ridarimy 
EtfiUlitetadiavitaB. 


LTHIC  POEHB,  BOOK  H.  7S 

There  beneath  the  evening  sky 
1  sung  my  cares  asleep,  and  rais'd  my  wbhet  high 
To  everlasting  things. 
Sudden  from  Albion's  western  coast 
Harmonious  notes  come  gliding  by, 
The  neighbouring  shepherds  knew  the  silver  sound; 
**  Tis  Philomela's  voice,"  the  neighbouring  shep- 
At  once  my  strings  all  silent  lie,        [herds  cry* 
At  once  my  fainting  Muse  was  lost» 
In  the  superior  sweetness  drown'd. 
In  vain  I  bid  my  tuneful  nowers  unite; 
My  soul  reUr'd,  and  left  my  tongue; 
I  was  all  ear,  and  Philomela's  song 
Was  all  divine  delight. 

Now  be  my  heart  for  ever  domb. 
My  Muse,  attempt  no  more.    TwaskiDgafa 

I  bid  adieu  to  mortal  things, 

To  Grecian  tales,  and  wan  of  Rome, 
Twaskng  ago  1  broke  all  but  th*  immortal  striogs: 
Now  those  immortal  strings  have  no  employ. 

Since  a  fair  angel  dwells  bek>w. 
To  tune  the  notes  of  Heaven,  and  propagate  the  joy. 

Let  all  my  powers  with  awe  profound. 
While  Philomela  sings. 

Attend  the  rapture  of  the  sound. 
And  my  devotkm  rise  on  her  seraphic  wingi. 


MRS,  SINGER,  AFTBRfTARDS  MRS.  ROWB, 

0«  THB  SiOBT  OF.  SOMB  OF  HER  DIVINB  POEMS,   NEVER 
FtlMTED. 

July  19, 1706. 
On  the  fair  banks  of  gentle  Thamea 
1  tqn>d  my  harp;  nor  did  celestial  themet 
Refuse  to  dance  upon  my  string! : 


STAXZASTO 

LADY  SUNDERLAND, 

AT  imiBRinGE  WELLS. 

Faie  Njrmph,  ascend  to  Beauty's  throne, 

(And  rule  t^tnradiant  world  alone: 
Let  fkvouritM  take  thy  lower  sphere. 
Not  monarchs  are  thy  rivals  here. 

The  court  of  Beauty,  built  sublime. 
Defies  all  powers  but  thine  and  Time: 
Envy,  that  ckmds  the  heroes  sk^. 
Aims  but  in  vain  her  flight  so  high. 

Not  Blenheim's  field,  nor  Ister^s  flood. 
Nor  standards  dyed  m  Gallic  blood, 
Tom  from  the  foe,  add  nobler  grace 
To  Churchill's  house,  than  Spencer's  fooe. 

The  warlike  thunder  of  his  arms 
Is  less  commanding  than  her  charms; 
His  lightning  strikes  with  less  surprise 
Than  sudden  glances  from  her  ejres. 

His  captives  feel  their  limbs  confiB'd 
In  iron;  she  enslaves  the  mind: 
We  follow  with  a  pleasing  pain. 
And  bless  the  conqueror  and  the  chain. 

The  Muse,  that  dares  in  numbers  do 
What  paint  and  pencil  never  knew. 
Faints  at  her  presence  in  deq^, 
,  And  owns  th'  inimitable  fiur. 


1712. 
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HOR^    LYRI  CiE. 


Be 


BOOK  III. 

8ACKBD  TO 

THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD. 
4N  EPITAPH  ON  KING  fVlLLIAM  IIL 

OF  GLORIOUS  MEMORY, 

Who  died  March  the  8th,  1701. 


JBNEATB  these  honoure  of  a  tomb. 
Greatness  in  humble  niin  lies: 
(How  earth  confines  in  narrow  room 
What  heroes  leave  beneath  the  skies !) 

Preserve,  O  venerable  pile. 
Inviolate  thy  sacred  trust ; 
To  thy  cold  arms  the  British  Isle, 
Weeping,  commits  her  richest  dust. 

Ye  gentlest  ministers  of  Fate, 
Attend  the  monarch  as  he  lies, 
And  bid  the  softest  slumbers  wait 
With  silken  cords  to  bind  bis  eyes. 

'Rest  his  dear  sword  beneath  his  head. 
Round  him  his  faithful  arms  shall  stand : 
Fix  bis  bright  ensigns  on  his  bed. 
The  guards  and  honours  of  our  land. 

Ye  sister  arts  of  Paint  and  Verse, 
Place  Albion  fainting  by  his  side. 
Her  groans  arising  o'er  the  hearse. 
And  Belgia  sinking  wh^n  he  died. 

High  o*erthe  grave  Religion  set 

In  solemn  gold ;  pronounce  the  ground 

Sacred,  to  bar  unbaUow'd  feet. 

And  plant  her  guardian  Virtues  round. 

Pair  Liberty,  in  sables  drest. 
Write  his  lov'd  name  upon  his  urn, 
"  William,  the  scourge  of  tyrants  past. 
And  awe  of  princes  yet  unburn." 

Sweet  Peace  his  sacred  relics  keep. 
With  olives  blooming  round  her  head. 
And  stretch  her  wings  across  the  deep. 
To  Men  the  nations  with  the  shade. 

Stand  on  the  pile,  unmortal  Fame, 
Broad  stars  adorn  thy  brightest  robe. 
Thy  thousand  voices  sound  his  name 
In  silver  accents  round  the  globe. 

Flattery  shall  fiunt  beneath  the  sound, 
While  hoary  Truth  inspires  the  song; 
Envy  grow  pale  and  bite  the  gro«md. 
And  Slander  gnaw  her  forky  tongue. 


Night  and  the  Grave,  remove  your  gioon^ 
Darkness  becomes  the  vulgar  dead  ; 
But  Glory  bids  the  royal  toa^ 
Disdain  the  honours  of  a  shade. 

Glory  with  all  her  lamps  shall  bum. 
And  watch  the  warrior's  sleeping  clay. 
Till  the  last  trumpet  rouse  his^m 
To  aid  the  triumphs  of  the  day. 


THE  SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  MRS,  MART 
PEACOCK. 

AN  ELEGIAC  SONG,    SENT   IN  A   LETTER  OJ  CONDOLBMCB 
TO  MR.  N.  P.  MERCHANT,    AT  AMSTERDAM. 

Hark  !  She  bids  all  her  friends  adieu  ; 
Some  angel  calls  her  to  the  spheres; 
Our  eyes  the  radidkit  saint  pursue 
Through  lk)uid  telescopes  of  tears. 

Farewell,  bright  soul,  a  short  fervwell ! 
Till  we  sliall  meet  again  above 
In  the  sweet  groves  where  ploisures  dwell. 
And  trees  of  life  bear  fruits  of  love : 

There  glory  sits  on  every  fSwje ; 
There  friendship  smiles  in  every  eye; 
There  shall  our  tongues  relate  the  grace 
That  led  us  homeward  to  the  sky. 

O'er  all  the  names  of  Christ  our  King 
Shall  our  harmonious  voices  rove; 
Our  harps  shall  sound  firm  every  string 
The  wonders  of  his  bleeding  Love. 

Come,  sovereign  Lord,  dear  Saviour,  come^ 
Remove  these  separating  days. 
Send  thy  bright  wheels  to  fetch  us  home; 
That  golden  hour,  how  long  it  stays  ! 

How  long  must  we  lie  lingering  here. 
While  saints  around  us  take  then*  flight ) 
Smiling  they  quit  this  dusky  sphere. 
And  mount  the  hills  of  heav^y  lighti 

Sweet  soul,  we  leave  thee  to  thy  rest. 
Enjoy  thy  Jesus  and  thy  God, 
Till  we,  from  bands  of  day  released. 
Spring  out,  and  climb  the  shining  load. 

While  the  dear  dust  shfe  leaves  behind 
Sleeps  in  thy  bosom,  sacred  Tomb ! 
Soft  be  her  bed,  her  slumbers  kind. 
And  all  her  drams  of  joy  to  come. 
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EPITAPHIUM 
nni  FBNERABILIS  DOM.  N.  MATHER, 

CAIMIVB  LAPIDAIIO  COMSCItlPTIJM. 

M.  S. 

Reverendi  admodum  Viri 

NATHANAELIS   MATHERL 

Quod  mori  potuit  hie  subtus  depontum  est. 
51  qasris,  hoq>es,  qoantus  et  qualis  fiiit, 
Fidus  enarrabit  lapis. 

Vamen  k  familii  duxit 

Smctioribug  stadiis  et  evaogelio  devote, 

Et  per  utiunque  Angliain  celel>ri, 

Americaoain  ic.  atque  Europeam. 

£t  hinc  qnoque  in  sancti  mioisterii  spem  eductus 

Noo  fidlacem : 

Et  hunc  utraque  novic  Aoglia 

Doctumet  docentem. 

Coqxve  fbit  prooero,  farmk  placid^  vereodi ; 

At  supra  oorpui  et  formain  subUm^  emmuenuQt 

Indoles,  ingeaiam,  atque  eruditio : 

Supra  hiec  pietas,  et  (si  fiu  dicere) 

Supra  pietatem  modestia, 

Caeteras  enim  dotes  obumbraTit 

Qooties  in  rebus  divinis  peragendis 

Dirioitas  afflate  mentis  qpecimina 

Prestaotiora  edidit, 
Toties  hominem  sedulus  occuluit 

Ut  solus  eoDspiceretur  Deus : 

Vohiittolus  latere,  nee  potuit; 

Hen  quantum  tamen  sui  nos  latet ! 

Et  m^iorein  laudig  partem  sepulchrale  mannor 

Inyitaobruit  silentia 

Gratiam  Jesu  Christi  salutiferam 

Qnam  abundi  hansit  ipse,  aliis  propinavit, 

Puram  ab  human&  fece. 

Veritatis  evangelicae  decus  ingens, 

Et  ingens  propugnaculum. 

CoDcionator  gravb  aspectu,  gestu,  Toce  ; 

Cui  nee  aderat  pompa  oratoHa, 

Nee  deerat; 

FloBenlos  rhetorices  supervacaneos  fscit 

Herum  dicendarum  Majestas,  et  Deus  praesens : 

Hinc  arma  militia  ivat  non  infelicia, 

Hinc  toties  fugatus  Satanas. 

Et  hinc  Tictoriae 

Ab  inferorum  portis  toties  reportats. 

SolcTB  ille  ferreis  impiorum  animis  infigere 

Altnm  et  salutare  Tulnus : 

Vnlnentas  idem  tractare  leniter  solers, 

Et  medelam  adhibere  magis  salutarem. 

Ex  defsDcato  cordis  fonte 

DiTinis  eJoquiis  a&tSm  scatebant  labia, 

Etiam  in  fiuniliari  oontubemio : 

Spirabat  ipse  undique  Cfldestes  suavitates, 

Qiiasi  deo  Uetitis  semper  rectus  delibutus, 

Et  semper  snprs  Bocios ; 

Gratomque  dilectissimi  sui  Jesu  odorem 

Quaqnaversi^  et  lat^  diffudit 

Dolores  tolerans  supra  Adem, 

£nimnaBque  heu  quam  assidusB  1 

Invicto  animo,  victrice  patientiA 

Varias  curarum  moles  pertulit 

Et  in  stadio  et  in  metA  yits: 

Quam  ubi  propinqnam  vidit 

Plenpborii  4dei  quasi  curro  alatOTtctiM 

Pfopei^  et  exults  attigit. 
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Natus  est  in  agro  Lancastriensi  SO*  Martii,  1630. 

Inter  Nor-Anglos  theologis  tyrocinia  fecit 

Pastorali  munere  diu  Dublinii  in  Hibemia  functus. 

Tandem  (ut  semper)  Providentiam  secutus  ducem. 

Cestui  fidalium  apud  Londinenses  propositus  est, 

Quos  doctrinA,  precibus,  et  vit&  beavit : 

Ah  brevi! 

Corpore  sotutiis  26*  Julii,  1697.     .£t8t  67. 

Ecclesiis  moerorem,  theologb  exen^lar  reliqoit. 

Probis  piisque  omnibus 

In&ndum  sui  desiderium: 

Dum  pulvis  Cbristo  cbarus  hie  dulc^  dormit 

Expectans  stellam  matutmam. 


THB  REK  MR,  JOHN  SHOfTBR, 

ON  TBI  DBATH  OP  HIS  DAUGHTER, 

MRS.  ANNE  WARNER. 

tEVIIIND  AND  DEAR  Sit, 

How  great  soever  was  my  sense  of  jronr  loM,  yel 
I  did  not  think  mjrself  fit  to  offer  any  lines  of  com* 
fort:  your  own  roeditatioos  can  furnish  you  with 
many  a  delightful  truth  in  the  midst  of  so  heavy  « 
sorrow;  for  the  covenant  of  grace  has  brightness 
,  enough  in  it  to  gild  the  most  gloomy  providence  ; 
and  to  that  sweet  covenant  3rour  soul  is  no  stranger. 
My  own  thoughts  were  much  impressed  with  the 
tidings  of  your  daughter's  death ;  and  though  I 
made  many  a  reflection  on  the  vanity  of  mankind 
in  its  best  estate,  yet  I  must  acknowledge  that  my 
temper  leads  me  most  to  the  pleasant  scenes  of 
Heaven,  and  that  future  world  of  blessedness. 
When  I  recollect  the  memory  of  my  friends  that 
are  dead,  I  frequently  rove  into  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  search  them  out  there.  Thus  I  endeavoured  to 
trace  Mrs.  Warner ;  and  these  thoughts  crowding 
fast  upon  me,  I  set  them  down  for  my  own  enter* 
tainment  The  verse  breaks  off  abruptly,  because 
I  had  no  design  to  write  a  finished  elegy ;  and  be- 
sides, when  I  was  fallen  upon  the  dark  side  of 
death,  1  had  no  mind  to  tarry  there.  If  the  lines 
1  have  written  foe  so  happy  as  to  entertain  yon 
a  little,  and  divert  your  grief,  the  time  spent 
in  composing  them  shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
my  lost  hours,  and  the  review  will  be  more  pleas-  . 
ing  to, 

«ir, 
your  affeetkmate  humble  servant, 
L  W, 
December  22,  1707. 


AN  ELEGIAC  THOUGHT  ON  3iRS.  ANNS 
fTARNER, 

WHO  DIED  OP  THE  SMALL-POX,  DECEMBER  18,  1707, 
AT  ONE  OP  THE  CLOCK  Of  THE  MORNING;  A  PEW 
DAYS  APTER  THE  BIRTH  AND  DBATH  OP  HER  PIRST 
CHILD. 

Awake,  my  Muse,  range  the  wide  worid  of  sools, 
And  seek  Veroera  fled.  With  upward  aim  « 

Dhvet  thy  wsDg;  for  she  was  born  from  Heaven^ 
Fulfilled  her  Tisit,  and  returned  on  high. 
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Tlie  midniglit  watch  of  angels,  that  patiole 
The  British  sky,  have  notic'd  her  ascent 
Near  the  iDeridian  star;  pnrsiie  the  track 
To  the  bright  confines  of  immortal  Day 
And  Paradise,  her  home.    Say,  my  Urania, 
(For  nothing  'scapes  thy  search,  nor  canst  tbmi  miss 
So  fair  a  spirit)  say,  beneath  what  shade 
Of  amaranth,  or  cheerful  ever-green. 
She  sits,  recounting  to  her  kindred  noinds. 
Angelic  or  humane,  her  mortal  toil 
And  travels  through  this  howling  wilderness; 
By  what  divine  protection  she  escap'd 
Those  deadly  snares  when  youth  and  Satan  leaguM 
In  combination  to  assail  her  virtue 
(Snares  set  to  murder  souls);  bqt  Heaven  secur'd 
The  favourite  nymph,  and  taught  her  victory. 

Or  does  she  seek,  or  has  she  found  her  babe 
Amongst  the  infant-nation  of  the  blest. 
And  clasp'd  it  to  her  soul,  to  satiate  there 
The  young  materaal  passion,  and  absolve 
The  unfiilfilPd  embrace  ?  Thrice  happy  child ! 
That  saw  the  light  and  tum'd  its  eyes  aside 
From  our  dim  regions  to  th'  Eternal  Sun, 
And  led  the  parent's  way  to  glory !  There 
Thou  art  for  ever  hers,  with  powers  enlarged 
For  love  reciprocal  and  sweet  converse. 

Behold  her  ancestors  (a  pious  race) 
Bang'^  in  ftur  order,  at  her  sight  rejoice, 
And  sing  her  welcome.     She  along  their  seats 
Gliduig  salutes  them  all  with  honours  due. 
Such  as  are  paid  in  Heaven:  and- last  she  finds 
A  mansion  fashioned  of  distinguished  light. 
But  vacant:  "  This  (with  sure  presage  she  cries) 
Awaits  my  fiither ;  when  will  he  arrive } 
How  long,  alas,  bow  kmg  !>'  (Then  calls  her  mate) 
*'  Die,  thou  dear  partner  of  my  mortal  cares. 
Die,  and  partake  my  bliss ;  we  are  for  ever  one.»» 

Ah  me!  where  roves  my  fimcy!   What  kind 

dreams 
Crowd  with  sweet  violence  on  my  waking  mind ! 
Perhaps  illusions  all !  Infurm  me,  Muse, 
Chooses  she  rather  to  retire  apart. 
To  recollect  her  dissipated  powers. 
And  call  her  thoughts  her  own  ?  so  lately  freed 
From  Earth's  vain  scenes,  gay  visits,  gratulations. 
From  Hymen's  hunying  and  tumultuous  joys. 
And  fears  and  pangs,  fierce  pang^  that  wrought  her 

death. 
•  Ttoll  me  on  what  snbKmer  theme  she  dwells 
In  contemplation,  with  unerring  clue 
Infinite  truth  pursuing.     (When,  my  soul, 
O  when  shaU  thy  release  from  cumbrous  flesh 
Pass  the  great  seal  of  Heaven  ?  What  happy  hour 
Shall  give  thy  thoughts  a  loose  to  soar  and  trace 
The  intellectual  world  ?  Divine  delight ! 
Vemera's  lov'd  employ !)  Perhaps  she  sings 
To  some  new  golden  harp  th'  almighty  deeds, 
The  names,  the  honours  of  her  Saviour-God, 
His  cross,  his  grave,  his  victory,  and  hb  crown : 
Oh  could  I  imitate  th^  exalted  notes. 
And  mortal  ears  could  bear  them ! ' 

Or  lies  she  now  before  th'  eternal  throne 
Prostrate  in  humble  form,  with  deep  devotion 
O'erwbehn'd,  and  self-abasement  at  the  sight 
Of  the  nncover'd  Godhead  face  to  fiice  ? 
Seraphic  crowns  pay  homage  at  bis  feet. 
And  hen  amongst  them,  not  of  dimmer  osc. 


Nor  set  with  meaner  gems.   But  vain  ambitiGBt 
And  emulation  vain,  imd  fond  conceit,    ' 
And  pride  for  ever  banish'd  flies  the  place, 
Cunt  pride,  the  dress  of  HdU    Tell  me,  Urania^ 
How  her  joys  heighten,  and  her  golden  hours 
Circle  in  love.    O  stamp  upon  my  soul 
Some  blissful  image  of  the  fair  deceas'd. 
To  call  my  passions  and  my  eyes  aside 
From  the  dear  breathless  day;  distressmg  sigfat ! 
I  look  and  mourn  and  gaze  with  greedy  view 
Of  melancholy  fondness :  tears  bedewing 
That  form  so  late  desir'd,  so  late  belov'd, 
Now  loathsome  and  unlovely.    Base  Disease, 
That  leagu'd  with  Nature's  sharpest  pains,  and  spml'd 
So  sweet  a  structure  !  The  impoisoning  taint 
Oeerspreads  the  buildmg  wrought  with  skill  divine. 
And  ruins  the  rich  temple  to  the  dust ! 

Was  this  the  countenanct,  where  the  worid  ad- 
Features  of  Wit  and  Viitae?  this  the  fiKe    [mied 
Where  Love  triumphed  ?  and  Beanty  on  these  cheeky 
As  on  a  throne,  beneath  her  radiant  eyes 
Was  seated  to  advantage ;  mild,  serene. 
Reflecting  rosy  light  ?  So  sits  the  Sun 
(Fair  eye  of  Heaven !)  upon  a  crimson  doud 
Near  the  horizon,  and  with  gentle  ray 
Smiles  k)vely  round  the  sky,  till  rising  fogs. 
Portending  night,  with  foul  and  heavy  wmg 
Involve  the  golden  star,  and  sink  him  down 
Opprest  with  darkness.—— 


THE  DEATH  OP  AN  AGED  AND  HONOURED 
RELATIVE,  MRS.  M.  W. 

JULY  13,  1693. 

I  KKOw  the  kindred-mind.    'Tis  she.  His  she; 

Among  the  heavenly  forms  I  see 

The  kindred-mind  from  fleshly  bondage  free; 

O  how  unlike  the  thing  was  lately  seen 
Groaning  and  panting  on  the  bed. 
With  ghastly  air  and  languish'd  head. 
Life  on  this  side,  there  the  dead. 

While  the  delaying  flesh  lay  shivering  between  1 

Long  did  the  earthy  house  restrain 
In  toilsome  slavery  that  ethereal  guest; 

PriKm'd  her  nxmd  in  walls  of  pain. 
And  twisted  cramps  and  aches  with  her  chahn  ; 
Till  by  the  weight  of  numerous  days  opprest. 

The  earthy  house  began  to  reel, 
The  pillars  trembled,  and  the  building  fell; 
The  captive  soul  became  her  own  again : 
Tir'd  with  the  sorrows  and  the  cares, 

A  tedious  train  of  fourscore  years. 

The  prisoner  smil'd  to  be  releas'd. 
She  felt  her  fetters  loose,  and  mounted  to  her  rert. 

Gaze  on,  my  soul,  and  let  a  perfect  view 

Paint  her  idea  all  anew; 
Rase  out  those  melancholy  shapes  of  woe 
That  hang  aronnd  the  memory,  and  becloud  it  so. 
Come  Fancy,  come,  with  essences  refin'd. 

With  youthful  green,  and  spotless  white; 
Deep  be  the  tjncture,  and  the  cdoura  bright  . 
P  expiess  the  beauties  cf  a  naked  auBGl 
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Provide' w»  gkxMBn  to  fomn  a  rtiade; 
AD  thngt  above  of  varied  light  are  made. 
Nor  ^aa  the  heavenly  piece  require  a  mortal  aid. 

But  if  the  features  too  divine 

Beyond  the  power  of  Ftocy  sbme,  [shrine. 

Conceal  th>  inimitable  strokes  behind  a  graceful 

Desert  the  saiat  from  head  to  feet, 
Make  all  the  lines  in  jnst  proportioB  meet; 
But  let  her  posture  be 
Filling  a  chair  of  high  degree ; 
Observe  how  near  it  stonds  to  the  Almighty  seat. 

Paint  the  new  graces  of  her  eyes ; 
Presh  in  her  looks  let  sprightly  youth  arise. 
And  jojrs  unlmown  below  the  skies. 
Virtue,  that  lives  conceaPd  befew. 

And  to  the  breast  confinM, 
Sits  here  triumphant  on  the  brow. 
And  breaks  with  radiant  glories  through 

The  features  of  the  mind. 
Express  her  passion  still  the  same. 

But  more  divinely  sweet; 
Love  has  an  everlasting  flame, 
And  makes  the  work  complete. 

The  painter-Muse  with  glancmg  eye 

Obeen*d  a  manly  spirit  nigh  *, 
That  Death  had  long  disjoint : 

*'  In  the  feir  tablet  they  shall  stand 

United  by  a  happier  band  :'*  [mind. 

She  ssid,  and  fix'd  her  sight,  and  drew  the  manly 
Recount  the  years,  my  song,  (a  mournful  round !) 

Since  he  was  seen  on  Earth  no  more : 

He  fengfat  in  tower  seas  and  drown*d ; 

But  victory  and  peace  are  found 
On  the  superior  shore. 
There  now  his  tunefol  breath  in  sacred  songs 
Employs  the  Eunq>ean  and  the  Eastern  tongues. 

Let  th*  awful  truncheon  and  the  flute. 

The  pencil  and  the  well  known  lute. 

Powerful  numbers,  charming  wit. 

And  every  ait  and  science  meet,  [his  feet 

And  bring  their  laurels  to  his  hand,  or  lay  them  at 

Tis  4one.     What  beams  of  glory  fall 

(Rich  varnish  of  immortal  art) 

To  gild  the  bright  original !    • 
Tis  done.    The  Muse  has  now  performed  her  part. 
Bring  down  the  piece,  Urania,  fh>m  above. 

And  let  my  hooour  and  my  love 
Dress  H  with  chains  of  gold  to  hang  upon  my  heart 


A  FUNERAL  POEM  . 

on  THE  DBATH  OP  THOMAS  CVN8T0N,  BSQ. 

Presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  the.  Lady  Abney,  Lady 
Mayoress  of  LonUon. 

July  1701. 

MADAM, 

Had  I  been  a  common  mourner  at  the  funeral  of 
the  dear  gentleman  deceased,  I  should  have  labour- 

>  My  grand&tiier,  Mr.  Thomas  Watts,  had  such 
-acquaintance  with  the  mathematics,  paintmg,  mu- 
iic,  and  poesy,  fce.  as  gave  him  con-iJerable  esteem 
among  his  contemporaries.  lit'  was  commander  of 
a  ship  of  war,  1656,  and  by  blowmg  up  of  the  ship 
m  the  Dutoh  war  he  was  drowned  in  his  youth. 


ed  after  more  of  aft  in  the  folWwing 
to  supply  the  defect  of  nature,  and  to  fei^  a  sor- 
row; but  the  uncommon  condescension  of  hit 
friendship  to  me,  the  mward  esteem  I  pay  his  me- 
mory, and  the  vast  and  tender  sense  1  have  of  the 
loss,  make  all  the  methods  of  art  needless,  whilst 
natural  grief  suf^ies  more  than  alL 

1  had  resolved  indeed  to  lament  in  sighs  and 
silence,  and  frequently  checked  the  too  forward 
Muse :  but  the  importunity  was  not  to  be  resisted  ; 
k)ag  lines  of  sorrow  flowed  in  upon  me  ere  I  was 
aware,  whilst  I  took  many  a  solitary  walk  in  the 
garden  adjoining  to  his  seat  at  Newington;  nor 
could  I  finee  mjrself  from  the  crowd  of  ibelancholy 
ideas.  Your  ladyship  will  find  throughout  the 
poem,  that  the  feir  and  unfinished  building  which 
he  had  just  raised  for  himself,  gave  almost  all  the 
turns  of  mourning  to  my  thoughts ;  for  1  pursue  no 
other  topics  of  elegy  than  what  my  passion  and  my 
senses  lead  me  to. 

The  ^oem  roves,  as  my  eyes  and  grief  did,  from 
one  part  of  the  fabric  to  the  other.  It  rises  from  the 
foundation,  salutes  the  walls,  the  doon,  and  the 
windows,  drops  a  tear  upon  the  roof,  and  climbs  the 
turret,  that  pleasant  retreat,  where  I  promised  my- 
self many  sweet  hours  of  his  conversation:  there 
my  song  wanders  amongst  the  delightful  sulgects 
divme  -and  moral,  which  used  to  entertain  our 
happy  leisure ;  and  thence  descending  to  the  fields 
and  the  shady  walks,  where  I  so  often  eiyoyed  hit 
pleasing  discourse,  my  sorrows  diffuse  themselves 
there  without  a  limit  I  had  quite  forgotten  all 
scheme  and  method  of  writing,  till  I  correct  my* 
self,  and  rise  to  the  turret  again  to  lament  that  de* 
solate  seat  Now  if  the  critics  laugh  at  the  fully  of 
the  Muse  for  taking  too  much  notice  of  the  golden 
ball,  let  them  consider  that  the  meanest  thing  that 
belonged  to  so  valuable  a  person  still  gave  some 
fresh  and  doleful  reflections:  and  I  transcribe  na- 
ture without  rule,  and  represent  friendship  in  a 
mourning  dress,  abandoned  to  deepest  sorrow,  and 
with  a  negligence  becoming  woe  unfeigned. 

Had  1  designed  a  complete  elegy,  madam,  on 
your  dearest  brother,  and  intended  it  for  public 
view,  I  should  have  folknred  the  usual  fbnns  of 
poetry,  so  far  at  least  as  to  q>end  some  pages  in 
the  character  and  praises  of  the  deceased,  and 
thence  have  taken  occasion  to  call  mankind  to 
complain  aloud  of  the  universal  and  unspeakable 
loss :  but  1  wrote  merely  for  myself,  as  a  friend  of 
the  dead,  and  to  ease  my  full  soul  by  breathing 
out  my  own  complaints;  I  knew  his  character  afid 
virtues  so  well,  that  there  was  no  need  to  mention 
them  while  I  talked  only  with  myself;  for  the 
image  of  them  was  ever  present  with  me,  which 
kept  the  pain  at  the  heart  intense  and  lively,  and 
my  tears  flowing  with  my  \'erse. 

Perhaps  your  ladyship  will  expect  some  divine 
thoughts  and  sacred  meditetioDS,  mingled  with  a 
subject  so  solemn  asjthis  is.  Had  I  formed  a  de- 
sign of  oflSering  it  to  your  hands,  I  had  composed  a 
more  Christian  poem ;  but  it  was  grief  purely  na- 
tural for  a  death  so  surprising  that  drew  all  the 
strokes  of  it,  and  therefore  my  reflecti«jns  are 
chiefly  of  a  moral  strain.  Such  as  it  b,  your 
ladyship  requires  a  copy  of  it ;  but  let  it  nut  toucli 
your  soul  too  tenderly,  nor  renew  your  own  mourn- 
ings. Receive  it,  nmdam,  as  an  offering  of  luve 
and  tears  at  the  tomb  of  a  departed  friend,  and  let 
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it  abide  wHh  you  if  a  wibess  of  thit  aflectionate 
respect  and  honour  that  I  bore  hint;  all  which,  as 
your  kid3r9bip's  most  rightfiil  due,  both  by  merit 
and  by  suocenion,  is  now  humbly  offered,  by, 

madam, 

your  ladjrship'i  most  hearty 

and  obedient  Servant, 

I.  WATTS. 


TO  TRB  mUM  MEMORY  OF  MT  MUCH  HOVOURBO  PRIKXD, 

THOMAS  GUNSTOfT,  ESQ, 

Who  died  Nov.  11,  1700,  when  he  had  just  finished 
his  Seat  at  Newington. 

Of  blasted  hopes,  and  of  short  withering  jojrs. 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse.    Try  thme  ethereal  voice 
In  funeral  numbers,  and  a  doleful  song; 
Gunston  the  just,  the  generous,  and  the  young, 
Gunston,  the  Inend,  is  dead.    O  empty  name 
Of  earthly  bliss !  tis  all  an  airy  dream. 
All  a  vain  thought !  Our  soaring  fancies  rise 
On  treacherous  wings !  and  hopes  that  touch  the 

skies 
Drag  but  a  longer  ruin  through  the  downward  air. 
And  plunge  the  falling  joy  still  deeper  in  despair. 

How  did  our  souls  stand  flatter'd  and  prepared 
To  shout  him  welcome  to  the  scathe  rear'd  ! 
There  the  dear  man  should  see  his  hopes  complete, 
Smilmg,  and  tasting  every  lawful  sweet 
That  peace  and  plenty  brings,  while  numerous  years 
Circlhig  deltghtAil  play'd  around  the  spheres : 
Kevolving  Suns  should  still  renew  his  strength. 
And  draw  the  uncommon  thread  to  an  unusual 

length: 
But  hasty  Fate  thrusts  her  dread  shears  between. 
Cuts  the  young  life  off,  and  shuts  up  the  scene. 
Thus  airy  Pleasure  dances  in  our  eyes. 
And  spreads  fidse  nnages  in  fiur  disguise, 
T*  allure  our  souls,  till  just  within  our  arms 
The  vision  dies,  and  all  the  painted  charms 
Flee  quick  away  from  the  pursuing  sight. 
Till  they  are  lost  in  shades,  and  mingle  with  the 
night 

Muse,  stretch  thy  wings,  and  thy  sad  journey  bend 
To  the  fahr  fabric  that  thy  dying  friend 
Built  nameless :  'twill  suggest  a  thousand  things 
Mournful  and  soft  as  my  Urania  shigs. 

How  did  he  lay  the  deep  foundations  strong. 
Marking  the  bounds,  and  rear  the  walls  along 
Solid  and  lasting !  There  a  numerous  tram 
Of  happy  Gunstons  might  in  pleasure  reign. 
While  nations  perish,  and  long  ages  run. 
Nations  unborn,  and  ages  unbegun : 
Not  Time  itself  should  waste  the  blest  esUte, 
Nor  the  tenth  race  rebuild  the  ancient  seat. 
How  fond  our  fancies  are !  The  founder  dies 
Childless ;  his  sisters  weep,  and  close  his  eyes, 
And  wait  upon  his  hearse  with  never-ceasing  cries. 
Lofty  and  slow  it  moves  to  meet  the  tomb. 
While  weighty  sorrow  nods  on  every  plume; 
A  thousand  groans  his  dear  remains  convey 
To  his  cold  lodging  in  a  bed  of  clay, 
His  country's  sacred  tears  well-watering  all  the 
way. 


See  the  dull  wheels  roll  on  the  sable  load ; 
But  no  dear  son  to  tread  the  mournful  road. 
And  fondly  drop  his  kind  young  sorrpws  ther% 
The  father's  urn  bedewing  with  a  filial  tear. 
O  had  he  left  us  one  behind,  to  play 
Wanton  about  the  painted  hall,  and  say, 
"  This  was  my  father's,"  with  impatient  joy      ^ 
In  my  fond  arms  Pd  clasp  the  smiling  boy, 
And  call  him  my  3roung  friend  :  but  awful  Fate 
Designed  the  mighty  stroke  as  lasting  as  'twas 
great 

_  And  must  this  buildmg  then,  this  costly  frame. 
Stand  here  for  strangers?    Must  some  unknown 

name 
Possess  these  rooms,  the  labours  of  my  friend  ? 
Why  were  these  walls  rais'd  for  this  hapless  end  ? 
Why  these  apartments  all  adom'd  so  gay  ? 
Why  his  rich  fancy  lavish'd  thus  away  ? 
Muse,  view  the  paintings,  how  the  hovering  light 
Plavs  o'er  the  colours  in  a  wanton  flight, 
And  mingled  shades  wrought  in  by  soft  degrees. 
Give  a  sweet  foil  ta  all  the  charming  piece ; 
But  night,  eternal  night,  hangs  black  around 
The  dismal  chambers  of  the  hollow  ground. 
And  solid  shades  unmingled  round  his  bed 
Stand  hideous:  earthy  fogs  embrace  his  head^ 
And  noisome  vapours  glide  along  his  face 
Rising  perpetual.    Muse,  forsake  the  place. 
Flee  the  raw  damps  of  the  unwholesome  clay. 
Look  to  his  airy  spacious  hall,  and  say, 
"  How  has  he  chang'd  it  for  a  lonesome  cave, 
Confin'd  and  crowdeid  in  a  narrow  grave !" 

Th'  unhappy  house  looks  desolate,  and  mourns. 
And  every  door  groans-doleful  as  it  turns; 
The  pillars  languish;  and  each  lofty  wall. 
Stately  in  grief,  laments  the  master's  fall 
In  drops  of  briny  dew.   The  fabric  bears 
His  faint  resemblance,  and  renews  my  tears: 
Solid  and  square  it  rises  from  below : 
A  noble  air  without  a  gaudy  show 
Reigns  through  the  model,  and  adorns  the  wholf. 
Manly  and  plain.    Such  was  the  builder's  souU 

O  bow  I  love  to  view  the  stately  frame. 
That  dear  memorial  of  the  best-lov'd  name ! 
.Then  could  I  wish  for  some  prodigious  cave 
Vast  as  his  seat,  and  silent  as  his  grave. 
Where  the  tall  shades  stretch  to  the  hideous  roof^ 
Forbid  the  day,  and  guard  the  sun-beams  off; 
Thither,  my  willing  fact,  should  ye  be  drawn 
At  the  gray  twilight,  and  the  eariy  dawn ; 
There  sweetly  sad  should  my  soft  minutes  roll. 
Numbering  the  sorrows  of  my  drooping  soul. 
But  these  are  airy  thoughts !  substantial  grief 
Grows  by  those  objects  that  should  yield  relief  | 
Fond  of  my  woes,  1  heave  my  eyes  around. 
My  grief  fW)m  every  prospect  courts  a  wound; 
Views  the  green  gardens,  views  the  smilusg  skies. 
Still  my  heart  sinks,  and  still  my  cares  arise; 
My  wandering  feet  round  the  fair  mansion  rove. 
And  there  to  soothe  my  sorrows  I  indulge  my  love. 

Oft  have  I  laid  the  awful  Calvin  by. 
And  the  sweet  Cowley,  with  impatient  eye 
To  see  those  walls,  pay  the  sad  visit  there. 
And  drop  the  tribute  of  an  houriy  tear: 
Still  I  behold  some  melancholy  scene. 
With  many  a  pensive  thought,  and  many  a  sigU 

between. 
Two  days  ago  we  took  the  evening  air, 
I,  and  my  grief,  and  my  Urania  there; 
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Say,  my  Urania,  bow  the  western  Sun 

Broke  from  black  clouds,  and  in  full  glory  shone 

Gilding  the  roof,  then  droppM  into  the  sea, 

And  sudden  night  devoured  the  sweet  remains  of 

day: 
Thus  the  bright  youth  just  reared  his  shining  head 
From  obscure  shades  of  life,  and  sunk  among  the 
The  risingjSun  adom'd  with  all  his  light      [dead. 
Smiles  on  these  walls  again :  but  endless  Night 
Reigns  uncontrol'd  where  the  dear  Gunston  lies ; 
He 's  set  for  erer,  and  must  never  rise. 
Then  why  these  beams,  unseasonable  star. 
These  lightsome  smiles  descending  from  afar. 
To  greet  a  monming  house  ?  In  vain  the  day 
Breaks  through  the  windows  with  a  joyful  ray. 
And  marks  a  shining  path  along  the  floors, 
Boonding  the  evening  and  the  morning  hours; 
In  vain  it  bounds  them:  while  vastvmpthiess 
And  hollow  silence  reign  through  all  the  place. 
Nor  heed  the  cheerful  change  of  Nature's  face. 
Yet  Nature's  wheels  will  on  without  control. 
The  Sun  will  rise,  the  tuneful  spheres  will  roll. 
And  the  two  mighty  Bears  walk  round  and  watch 

the  pole. 

See  while  I  speak,  high  on  her  sable  wheel 
Old  Night  advancing  climbs  the  eastern  hill : 
Troops  of  dark  clouds  prepare  her  way ;  behold 
How  their  brown  pinions  edg'd  with  evening  gold 
Spread  shadowing  o'er  the  house,  and  glide  away. 
Slowly  pursuing  the  declining  day ; 
Cer  the  broad  roof  they  fly  their  circuit  still. 
Thus  days  before  they  did,  and  days  to  come 

they  will; 
Bat  the  black  cloud  that  shadows  o'er  his  eyes. 
Hangs  there  unmoveable,  and  never  flies : 
Fain  would  I  bid  the  envious  gloom  be  gone ; 
Ah  fruit^jsas  wish !  how  are  his  curtains  drawn 
For  a  long  evening  that  despairs  the  dawn ! 

Hnse,  view  the  turret:  just  beneath  the  skies 
Lonesome  it  stands,  and  foces  my  sad  eyes, 
Am  it  would  ask  a  tear.     O  sacred  seat. 
Sacred  to  Friendship !  O  divine  retreat ! 
Here  did  I  hope  my  happy  hours  t'  employ. 
And  fed  before-hand  on  the  promised  joy. 
When  weary  of  the  noisy  town,  my  friend 
From  mortal  cares  retiring,  should  ascend 
And  lead  me  thither.     We  alone  would  sit 
Free  and  secure  of  all  intruding  feet:  [rise. 

Our  thoughts  would  stretch  their  longest  wmgs,  and 
Nor  bounid  their  soarings  by  the  lower  skies : 
Our  tongues  should  aim  at  everlasting  themes. 
And  q^eak  what  mortals  dare,  of  all  the  names 
Of  boundless  joys  and  glories,  thrones  and  seats 
Built  high  in  Heaven  for  souls:  we'd  trace  the 


Of  golden  pavement,  walk  each  blissful  field, 
And  climb  and  taste  the  fruits  the  spicy  moun- 
tains yield  ; 
Then  would  we  swear  to  keep  the  sacred  road. 
And  walk  right  upwards  to  that  blest  abode : 
We'd  charge  our  parting  spirits  there  to  meet. 
There  hand  in  hand  approach  th'  Almighty  seat. 
And  bend  our  heads  adoring  at  our  Maker's  feet. 
Thus   should  we    mount   on   bold  adventurous 

wings 
In  high  discourse,  and  dwell  on  heavenly  things. 
While  the  pleas'd  hours  in  sweet  succession  move. 
And  minntes  measured  as  they  are  above. 
By  ever-circling,  joys  and  ever-shining  lovt. 


7§ 

Anon  our  thoughts  should  lower  theii'  lofty  flighty 
Sink  by  degrees,  and  take  a  pleasing  sight, 
A  large  round  prospect  of  the  spreading  pHmt 
The  wealthy  river  and  his  winding  train. 
The  smoky  city  and  the  busy  men. 
How  we  should  smile  to  see  degenerate  worms 
Lavish  their  lives,  and  fight  for  ahry  forms 
Of  painted  Honour,  dreams  of  empty  sound. 
Till  Envy  rise,  and  shoot  a  second  wound 
At  swelling  Glory :  straight  the  bubble  breaks, 
And  the  scenes  vanish,  as  the  man  awakes ; 
Then  the  tall  titles  insolent  and  proud 
Sink  to  the  dust,  and  mingle  with  the  crowd. 

Man  is  a  restless  thing:  still  vain  and  wild. 
Lives  beyond  sixty,  nor  outgrows  the  child : 
His  hurrying  lusts  still  break  the  sacred  bound    ' 
To  seek  new  pleasures  on  forbidden  ground. 
And  buy  them  all  too  dear.     Unthinking  fool. 
For  a  short  dying  joy  to  sell  a  deathless  soul ! 
'TIS  but  a  grain  of  sweetness  they  can  sow, 
And  reap  the  long  sad  harvest  of  immortal  woe 

Another  tribe  toil  in  a  diflferent  strife, 
i^nd  banish  all  the  lawful  sweets  of  life. 
To  sweat  and  dig  for  gold,  to  hoard  the  ore,   • 
Hide  the  dear  dust  yet  darker  than  before. 
And  never  dare  to  use  a  grain  of  all  the  store. 

Happy  the  man  that  knows  the  value  just 
Of  earthly  things,  nor  is  enslav'd  to  dust. 
'TIS  a  rich  gift  the  skies  but  rarely  send 
To  favourite  souls.    Then  happy  thou,  my  friend. 
For  thou  hadst  learnt  to  manage  and  conmiand 
The  wealth  that  Heaven bestow'd  with  liberal  band: 
Hence  this  fair  structure  rose;  and  hence  this  seat 
Made  to  invite  my  not  unwilling  feet : 
in  vain  'twas  made !  for  we  shall  never  meet. 
And  smile,  and  love,  and  bless  each  other  here : 
The  envious  Tomb  forbids  thy  face  t»  appear. 
Detains  thee,  Gunston,  from  my  longing  eyes. 
And  all  my  hopes  lie  buried,  where  my  Gnnstcm 
lies. 

Come  hither,  all  ye  tenderest  souls,  that  know 
The  heights  of  fondness  and  the  depths  of  woe ; 
Voung  mothers,  who  your  darling  babes  have 

found 
Untimely  murder'd  With  a  ghastly  wound  ; 
Ye  frighted  nymphs,  who  on  the  bridal  bed 
Clasp'd  in  your  arms  your  lovers  cold  and  dead; 
Come,  in  the  pomp  of  all  your  wild  despair, 
WKh  flowing  eye-lids  and  disorder'd  hair. 
Death  in  your  looks;  come,  mingle  grief  with  me. 
And  drown  your  little  streams  in  my  unbounded 

sea. 

Yon  sacred  mourners  of  a  nobler  mould. 
Born  for  a  friend,  whose  dear  embraces  bold 
Beyond  all  Nature's  ties ;  you  that  have  known 
Two  happy  souls  made  intimately  one. 
And  felt  a  parting  stroke :  'tis  you  must  tell 
The  smart,  the  twinges,  and  the  nicks  I  feel : 
This  soul  of  mine  that  dreadful  wound  has  borne. 
Off  from  its  side  its  dearest  half  is  torn. 
The  rest  lies  bleeding,  and  but  lives  to  mourn. 
Oh  infinite  distress !  such  raging  grief 
Should  command  pity,  and  despair  relief. 
Passion,  methinks,  should  rise  from  all  my  groans. 
Give  sense  to  rocks,  and  sympathy  to  stones. 

Ye  dusky  woods  and  echoing  hills  around. 
Repeat  my  cries  with  a  perpetual  sound : 
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Be,  all  jre  ik^vretry  vales,  with  thom  o'ergrown. 
Assist  my  sorrows,  and  declare  your  own ; 
Alas !  3rour  lord  is  dead.    The  humble  plain 
Must  ne'er  receive  his  courteous  feet  ag^in  : 
Mourn,  ye  gay  smiiing  meadows,  and  be  seen 
In  wtntery  robes,  instead  of  youthful  green ; 
And  bid  the  brook,  that  still  runs  warbling  by, 
Move  silent  on,  and  weep  bis  useless  channel  dry. 
Hither,  methinks,  the  lowing  herd  should  come. 
And  moaning  turtles  murmur  o'er  hb  tomb: 
The  oak  shall  wither,  and  the  curling  vine 
Weep  his  young  lif^  out,  while  his  arms  untwine 
Their  amorous  folds,  Mid  mix  his  bleeding  soul 

with  mine. 
Ye  stately  elms,  in  your  long  order  mourn  • ; 
Strjp  off  your  pride,  to  dress  your  master's  urn: 
Here  gently  drop  your  leaves  instead  of  tears : 
Ye'  elms,  the  reverend  growth  of  ancient  years. 
Stand  tall  and  naked  to  the  blusfring  rage 
Of  the  mad  winds ;  thus  it  becomes  your  age 
To  show  your  sorrows.    Often  ye  have  seen 
Our  heads  reclin'd  upon  the  rising  green; 
Beneath  your  sacred  shade  difius'd  we  lay, 
Here  Friendship  reign  >d  with  an  unbounded  sway ; 
Hither  our  souls  their  constant  offerings  brought. 
The  burthens  of  the  breast,  and  labours  of  the 

thought ; 
Our  opening  bosoms  on  the  conscious  ground 
Spread  all  the  sorrows  and  the  jo3rs  we  found. 
And  mingled  every  care;  nor  was  it  known 
Which  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  were  our  own  ; 
Then  with  an  equal  hand  and  honest  soul 
We  share  the  heap,  yet  both  possess  the  whole, 
And  all  the  passions  there  through  both  our  bo- 
soms roll. 
By  turns  we  comfort,  and  by  turns  complain. 
And  bear  and  ease  by  turns  the  sympathy  of  pain. 

Friendship !  mysterious  thing,  what  magicpowers 
Support  thy  sway,  and  charm  these  minds  of  ours? 
Bound  to  thy  fDOt  wc  boast  our  birth-right  still, 
And  dream  of  freedom,  when  we've  lost  our  will, 
And  chang'd  away  our  souls:  at  thy  command. 
We  snatch  new  miseries  from  a  foreign  hand, 
To  call  them  ours ;  and ,  thoughtless  of  our  ease. 
Plague  the  dear  self  that  we  were  bom  to  please. 
Thou  tyranness  of  minds,  whose  cruel  throne 
Heaps  on  poor  mortals  sorrows  not  their  own ; 
As  though  our  mother  Nature  could  no  more 
Find  woes  sufficient  for  each  son  she  bore. 
Friendship  divides  the  shares,  and  lengthens  out 

the  store. 
Yet  we  are  fond  of  thine  imperious  reign. 
Proud  of  thy  slavery,  wanton  in  our  pain. 
And  chide  the  courteous  hand  when  Death  dis- 
solves the  chain. 

Virtue,  forgive  the  thought !  the  raving  Muse, 
Wild  and  despairing,  knows  not  what  she  does. 
Grows  mad  in  grief,  and  in  her  savage  hours 
Affronts  the^name  she  loves  and  she  adores. 
She  is  thy  votaress  too ;  and  at  thy  shrine, 
O  sacred  Friendship !  offer'd  songs  divine 
While  Gunston  liv'd,  and  both  our  souls  were  thine. 
Here  to  these  shades  at  solemn  hours  we  came. 
To  pay  devotion  with  a  mutual  flame, 

*  There  was  a  long  row  of  tall  elms  then  stand- 
ing where  some  years  after  the  lower  gaitlen  was 
nuule. 


Partners  in  Miss.    Sweet  luxury  oTthe  mioH! 
And  sweet  the  aids  of  sense  >  Each  ruder  wind 
Slept  in  its  caverns,  while  an  evening  breeze 
Fann'd  the  leaves  gently,  sporting  through  the  treeei 
The  linnet  and  the  lark  their  vespers  sung. 
And  clouds,  of  crimson  o'er  th'  horizon  bung; 
The  slow-declining  Sun  with  sloping  wheels 
Sunk  down  the  golden  day  behind  the  western  hitb. 

Mourn,  then,  ye  gardens,  ye  nnfinish'd  gates. 
Ye  green  enclosures,  and  ye  growing  sweets. 
Lament ;  fbr  ye  our  midnight  hours  have  known, 
And  watch'd  us  walking  by  the  silent  Moon 
In  conference  divine,  while  heavenly  fire 
Kindling  our  breasts  did  all  our  thoughts  inspiz* 
With  joys  almost  immortal ;  then  our  zeal 
Blaz'd  and  burnt  high  to  reach  th'  ethereal  hill. 
And  tove  refin'd,  like  that  above  the  poles. 
Threw  both  our  arms  round  one  another's  souk 
In  rapture  and  embraces.    Qh  forbear. 
Forbear,  my  song !  this  is  too  much  to  hear. 
Too  dreadful  to  repeat ;  such  joys  as  these 
Fled  from  the  Earth  fbr  ever ! 

Oh  for  a  general  grief!  Let  all  things  share 
Our  woes,  that  knew  our  loves :  the  neighbouring  air 
Let  it  be  laden  irith  immortal  sighs, 
And  tell  the  gales,  that  every  breath  that  flies 
Over  these  fields  should  murmur  and  complain. 
And  kiss  the  fading  grass,  and  propagate  the  paia> 
Weep,  all  ye  buildings,  and,  the  groves  around. 
For  ever  weep :  this  is  an  endless  wound. 
Vast  and  incurable.     Ye  buildings  knew 
His  silver  tongue,  ye  groves  have  heard  it  too: 
At  that  dear  sound  no  more  shall  ye  rqoice. 
And  I  no  more  must  hear  the  charming  voice: 
Woe  to  my  drooping  soul !  that  heavenly  breathy 
That  could  speak  life,  lies  now  congeal'd  in  death  | 
While  on  his  folded  lips  aH  cold  and  pale 
Eternal  chains  and  heavy  silence  dwell. 

Yet  my  fond  hope  would  hear  him  speak  agaii^ 
Once  more  at  least,  one  gentle  word,  wad  then 
Gunston  aloud  I  call    In  vain  I  cry 
Gunston  aloud ;  for  he  must  ne'er  reply. 
In  vain  I  mourn,  and  drop  these  funeral  tears. 
Death  an<^  the  Grave  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears : 
Wandering  I  tune  my  sorrows  to  the  groves, 
And  vent  my  swelling  grie&,  and  tell  the  winds 

our  loves ; 
While  the  dear  youth  sleeps  fast,  and  hears  them 

not; 
He  hath  forgot  me :  in  the  lonesome  vault, 
Mindless  of  Watts  and  Friendship,  cold  he  lies^ 
Deaf  and  unthinking  clay. 

But  whither  am  I  led  ?  This  artless  grief 
Hurries  the  Muw.  on,  obstinate  and  deaf 
To  all  the  nicer  rules,  and  bears  her  down 
From  the  tall  fabric  to  the  neighbouring  ground  t 
The  pleasing  hours,  the  happy  moments  past 
In  these  sweet  fields,  reviving  on  my  taste. 
Snatch  me  away  resistless  with  impetuous  haste. 

Spread  thy  strong  pinions  once  again,  my  song. 
And  reach  the  turret  thou  hast  left  so  long: 
O'er  the  wide  roof  its  lofty  head  it  rears. 
Long  waiting  our  converse;  but  only  hears  « 

The  noisy  tumults  of  tlie  realms  on  high ; 
The  winds  salute  it  whistling  as  they  fly, 
Or  jarring  round  the  windows;  ratding  showeft 
Lash  the  faur  sides ;  above,  Icrnd  thunder  roars^ 
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Bat  ftni  the  master  deeps ;  nor  bears  the  voice 
Of  sacred  Friendship,  nor  the  tempest's  noise : 
An  iron  slumber  sits  on  erery  sense,  [thence^ 

In  Tain  the  heavenly  thunders  strive  to  rouse  it 

One  laboor  more,  my  Muse,  the  golden  sphere 
Seems  to  demand.    See  through  the  dusky  air 
Dovmrard  it  shines  upon  the  rising  Moonj 
And,  as  she  hiboors  up  to  reach  her  noon. 
Pursues  her  orb  trith  repcrcussive  light. 
And  streaming  gold  repays  the  paler  beams  of  night: 
But  not  one  ray  can  reach  the  darksome  grave. 
Or  pierce  the  solid  gloom  that  fills  the  cave 
Where  Ounston  dwells  in  death.     Behold  it  flames 
Like  some  new  meteor  with  diffusive  beams 
Through  the  mid-heaven,  and  overcomes  the  stars; 
"  So  shines  thy  Gunston*s  soul  above  the  spheres," 
Raphael  replies,  and  wipes  away  my  tears. 
**  We  saw  the  flesh  sink  dqwn  with  closing  eyes. 
We  heard  thy  Krief  shriek  out,  He  dies,  He  dies. 
Mistaken  grief !  to  call  the  flesh  the  iriend! 
On  our  Csir  wings  did  the  bright  youth  ascend. 
All  Heaven  embraced  him  with  immortal  love, 
And  song  his  welcome  to  the  courts  above. 
Gentle  Ithuriel  led  him  round  the  skies, 
The  bnildings  struck  him  with  immense  surprise; 
The  spires  all  radiant  and  the  mansions  bright, 
The  roof  high-vaulted  with  ethereal  light : 
Beauty  and  strength  on  the  tall  bulwarks  sate 
In  heavenly  diamond ;  and  for  every  gate 
Ob  golden  hinges  a  broad  ruby  turns, 
Onnds  off  the  foe,  and  as  it  moves  it  bums ; 
Millions  of  glories  reign  through  every  part ; 
Inimte  power,  and  uncreated  art, 
Stand  here  displayed,  and  to  the  stranger  show 
fibw  it  outshines  the  noblest  seats  below. 
The  stranger  fed  his  gazing  powers  awhile 
Transported:  then,  with  a  regardless  smile, 
Glanc'd  his  eye  downward  through  the  crystal  floor, 
And  took  eternal  leave  of  what  he  built  before.** 

Now,  ImiT  Urania,  leave  the  doleful  strain; 
Saphael  commands:  assume  thy  joys  again, 
in  everlasting  numbers  sing,  and  say, 
^  Ounston  has  inov*d  his  dwelling  to  the  realms 

of  day; 
Qonstoo  the  friend  lives  still:  and  give  thy  groadi 
nw»y,'» 


JN  MLSGY  ON  MS.  THOHAS  OOVaS. 

TO  ML  AITBOE  MAIXtT,  MBICHAirr. 

WOtTBT  sia, 

Tm  subject  of  the  following  elegy  was  high  in  your 
esteem,  and  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  your  afi*ec- 
taons.  Scarce  doth  his  memory  need  the  assistance 
of  the  Muse  to  make  it  perpetual ;  but  ^  hen  she 
can  at  once  pay  her  honours  to  the  venerable  dead, 
and  by  thb  sddress  acknowledge  the  favours  site 
has  received  from  the  living,  it  is  a  double  plea- 
sure to. 

sir, 

your  obliged  humble  servant, 

L    WATTS, 

vnt.  SU1. 


TO  THB  MBMOar  OV 


THB  REFEREfiD  MR.  THOMAS  OOUOBi 

Who  died  Jan.  8th,  1699-1700. 

Yt  virgin  souls,  whose  sweet  oomplaint 
Could  teach  Euphrates  >  not  to  flow» 

Could  Sion's  ruin  so  divinely  paint, 
Anray'd  in  beauty  and  in  woe : 
Awake,  ye  virgin  souls,  to  mourn,  [unv 

And  with  your  tuneful  sorrows  dren  a  prophet's 
O  could  my  lips  or  flowing  ejres 
But  imitate  such  charming  grief, 
Pd  teach  the  seas,  and  teach  the  ricies, 
Wailmgs,  and  sobs,  and  sympathies : 
Nor  should  the  stones  or  rocks  be  deaf; 
Rocks  shall  have  eyes,  and  stones  have  ears. 

While  Gouge's  death  is  moum'd  in  tuAodj  ni[kd 
tears. 

Heaven  was  impatient  of  our  crimes, 
And  sent  his  minister  of  Death 

To  scourge  the  bold  rebellion  of  the  timei^ 

And  to  demand  our  prophet's  breath ; 
He  came  commission'd  for  the  Fates 
Of  awful  Mead,  and  charming  Bates;' 
There  he  essajr'd  the  vengeance  flrst,    [to  dust. 

Then  took  a  dismal  aim,  and  brought  great  Gouge 

Great  Gouge  to  dust !  how  doleful  Is  the  sound  I 
How  -vast  the  stroke  is !  and  how  wide  the  wonnd  I 

O  painful  stroke  !  distressing  death  1 
A  wound  unmeasurably  wide ; 
No  vulgar  mortal  died 
When  he  resign'd  his  breath. 

The  Muse  that  mourns  action's  UXi 
Should  wait  at  Gouge's  funeral. 

Should  mingle  miyesty  and  groans. 

Such  as  she  sings  to  sinking  thrones. 

And  in  deep-sounding  numbers  tell. 
How  Sion  trembled  when  this  pillar  felL 

Sion  grows  weak,  and  England  poor» 

Nature  herself  with  all  her  store 
Can  furnish  such  a  pomp  for  Death  no  mor«^ 

The  reverend  man  let  all  things  mourn; 

Sure  he  was  some  ethereal  mind, 

F^ed  in  flesh  to  be  confin'd. 
And  ordered  to  be  born. 
H'lS  soul  wasof  th'  angelic  flrame. 
The  same  ingredients,  and  the  mould  the  samei 
When  the  Creator  makes  a  minister  of  flame; 

He  was  all  form'd  of  heavenly  things ; 
Mortals,  believe  what  my  ^rania  sings. 
For  she  has  seen  him  rise  i^Km  his  flamy  wing^ 

How  would  be  mount,  how  would  he  fly 
Up  through  the  ocean  of  the  sky, 

Tow'rd  the  celestial  coast ! 
With  what  amazing  swiftness  soar» 
Till  Earth's  dark  ball  tr^s  seen  no  more. 

And  all  its  mountains  lost ! 
Scarce  could  the  Muse  pursue  him  wit^  h^  sights 

But,  angels,  you  can  tdl, 
For  oft  you  meet  his  wondrous  flight, 

And  knew  the  stranger  well ; 
Say,  how  he  pass'd  the  radiant  spheres. 
And  visited  your  happy  seau, 

1  Psal.  137.    Umenft.  i.  9,  3. 
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And  trac'd  the  well-known  turnings  of  the  golden 
And  walkM  among  the  stars.  [streets, 

Wl  how  he  climbM  the  everlasting  hills, 

Surveying  all  the  realms  above,  [wheels 

Borne  on  a  strong-wing'd  Faith,  and  on  the  fiery 
Of  an  immortal  Lovte. 

T  was  there  he  took  a  glorious  sight 
Of  the  inheritance  of  saints  in  light, 
And  read  their  title  in  their  Saviour^s  right. 

How  oft  the  humble  scholar  came, 

And  to  your  songs  he  rais'd  his  ears 

To  learn  th»  junutterable  name. 

To  view  th'  eternal  base  that  bears 
The  new  creation's  frame. 

The  countenance  of  God  he  saw. 
Full  of  mercy,  full  of  awe, 
The-glories  of  his  power,  and  glories  of  bis  grace : 
There  he  beheld  the  wondrous  springs 

Of  those  celestial  sacred  things,  « 

The  peaceful  gospel,  and  the  fieiry  law 

In  that  majestic  face. 
That  face  did  all  his  gazing  powers  employ, 
With  most  profound  abasement  and  exalted  joy. 

The  rolls  of  Fate  were  half  unsealed. 
He  stpod  adoring  by ; 

The  vohime  openM  to  his  eye. 

And  «wect  intelligence  he  held 
With  all  his  shining  kindred  of  the  sky. 

Ye  seraphs,  that  surround  the  throne. 
Tell  how  his  name  was  through  the  palace  known. 
How  warm  his  zeal  was,  and  how  like  your  own : 
Speak  it  aloud,  let  half  the  nation  bear, 

And  bold  blasphemers  shrink  and  fear  * : 
Impudent  tongUes !  to  blast  a  prophet^s  name! 
The  poison  sure  wa^^tch'd  from  Hell, 
Where  the  old  blasphemers  dwell, 
To  taint  the  purest 'dust,  and  blot  the  whitest  feme ! 
Impudent  tongues!  You  should  be  darted  through, 

Nail'd  to  your  own  black  mouths,  and  lie 

Useless  and  dead  till  slander  die, 
Till  slander  die  with  you. 

"  We  saw  him,"  said  th*  ethereal  throng, 

"  We  saw  his  warm  devotions  rise, 

We  heard  the  fervour  of  his  cries. 

And  mix^d  his  praises  with  our  song: 
We  knew  the  secret  flights  "of  his  retiring  hours, 

Nightly  he  w^*d  his  inward  powers, 
Yoang  Israel  rof«  to  wrestle  with  his  God, 
And  with  unconquer'd  force  scaled  the  celestial 

towers. 
To  reach  the  blessing  down  for  those  that  sought 
his  blood. 

Oft  we  beheld  the  Thunderer's  hand 

Fais'd  high  to  crush  the  factious  foe; 
As  oft  we  saw  the  rolling  vengeance  stand 

Doubtful  t*  obey  the  dread  command. 
While  bis  ascending  prayer  upheld  the  falling  blow." 

Draw  the  past  scenes  of  thy  delight, 
Bf  y  Muse,  and  bring  the  wondrons  man  to  sight. 

Place  him  surrounded  as  he  *itrx)d    .. 

With  pious  crowds,  while  fix>m  his  t6ngue 
A  stream  of  harmony  ran  soft  along,   • 
And  every  ear  drank  in  the.flowing  good  t 

*  Though  he  was  so  great  and  good  a  man,  Jbe 
did  not  escape  censure. 


Softly  it  ran  its  silver  way, 
Till  warm  devotion  rais'd  the  current  strong: 
Then  fenid  zeal  on  the  sweet  deluge  rode, 

Life,  love  and  glory,  grace  aud  joy, 
Divinely  roird  promiscuous  on  the  turrent-fluod. 
And  bore  our  raptur'd  sense  away,  and  thoughts* 
and  souls  to  God. 

O  might  we  dwell  for  ever  there ! 
No  more  return  to  breathe  this  grosser  air. 
This  atmosphere  of  sin,  calamity,  and  car«. 

But  heavenly  scenes  scon  leave  the  sight 

While  we  belong  to  clay, 
Passions  of  tcrrour  and  delight 

Demand  alternate  sway. 

Behold  the  man,  uhose  awful  voice 

Could  well  proclaim  the  flery  law, 

Kindle  the  flames  that  Mosc?  saw, 

And  swell  the  trumppt's  warlike  woise. 
He  stands  the  herald  of  the  threatening  skies, 
Lo,  on  his  reverend  brow  the  frowns  dh'inely  rise. 
All  Sinai's  thunder  on  his  tongue,  and  lightning  in 
his  eyes. 

liound  the  high  roof  the  curses  flew, 

Distinguishing  each  guilty  head. 
Far  from  th*  unequal  war  the  atlieist  fled. 

His  kindled  arrows  still  pursue, 

His  arrows  strike  the  atheist  through,  [spread. 
And  o'er  his  inmost  powers  a  shuddering  horrour 
llie  marble  heart  groans  with  an  inward  wound; 

Blaspheming  souls  of  hardened  steel 
Shriek  out  amaz'd  at  the  new  pangs  they  feel. 

And  dread  the  echoes  of  the  sound. 

TTie  lofty  wretch,  arm'd  and  array'd 
In  gaudy  pride,  sinks  down  his  impious  head. 
Plunges  in  dark  despair,  and  mingles  with  the  dead. 

Now,  Muse,  assume  a  softer  strain. 

Now  .sooth  the  sinner's  raging  smart. 

Borrow  of  Gouge  the  wondrous  art  [P<dfi  | 

To  calm  the  surging  conscience,  and  aasnage  the 

He  finom  a  bleeding  God  derives 

Life  fiir  the  souls  that  Guilt  had  slain. 

And  straight  the  dying  rebel  lives. 
The  dead  arise  again; 

Th6  opening  skies  almost  obey 

His  powerful  song;  a  heavenly  ray 
Awakes  despair  to  light,  and  sheds  a  checrfiil  day^ 

His  wondrous  voice  rolls  back  the  spheres, 

Recalls  the  scenes  of  ancient  years. 
To  make  thq  Saviour  known; 

Sweetly  the  flying  cliarmer  roves 

Through  all  his  labours  and  his  loves. 
The  aoguish-of  his  cross,  and  triimiphs  of  his  throne. 

Come,  he  invites  our  feet  to  try 

The  steep  ascent  of  Calvary, 
And  sets  tht:  fatal  tree  before  our  eye : 

See  here  celestial  sorrow  reigns ; 
'    Rude  nails  and  ragged  thorns  lay  by,  , 
Ting'd  with  the  crimson  of  redeeming  veins. 
In  wondrdus  words  he  sung  the  vital  flood 
•     Where  all  oUr  sins  were  drown'd. 

Words  flt  to  heal  and  fit  to  wound, 
Sharp  da  the  spear,  and  biilmy  as  the  blood. 
In  his  discotirse  divine 

Afresh  the  purple  fountain  flow'd ; 
Our  falling  tears  kept  sympathetic  time. 
And  trickled  to  the  ground, 

While  every  accent  gave  a  doleful  sound. 
Sad  as  the  breaking  heart-strings  of  th'  expiring  God, 
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Down  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
With  tremblmg  joy  our  flouls  are  led. 
The  capthres  of  his  tongue ; 
Thert  the  dear  Prince  of  light  teclines  his  head. 
Darkness  and  shades  among. 
With  pleasing  honour  «e  survey 

The  caverns  of  the  tomb, 
Where  the  bek>v>d  Redeemer  lay. 

And  shed  a  sweet  perfnme. 
Hark,  the  old  earthquake  roara  again 
In  Gouged  voice,  and  breaks  the  chain 
Of  heavy  Death,  and  rends  the  tombs  : 
The  rising  God !  he  comes,  he  comes. 
With  throngs  of  wakrag  saints,  a  long  triumphing 
train. 

Sec  the  bright  squadrons  of  the  sky, 
I>iwnward  on  wings  of  joy  and  haste  they  fly. 
Meet  their  returning  sovereign,  and  attend  him  high. 

A  shining  car  the  conqueror  fills, 

Form*d  of  a  golaen  cloud ; 
Slowly  the  pomp  moves  up  the  azure  hills, 

Old  Satan  foams  and  yells  aloud. 
And  gnaws  th'  eternal  brass  that  binds  him  to  the 

wheels.  . 
The  openrag  gates  of  bliss  receive  their  King, 

The  Father-God  smiles  on  his  Son, 
Pays  him  the  honours  he  has  won. 
The  lofty  thrones  adore,  and  little  cherubs  sing. 

Behold  him  on  his  native  throne. 

Glory  sits  fast  upon  his  head ; 

Dress'd  in  new  light,  and  beamy  robes. 
Fa  hand  rolls-on  the  seasons,  and  the  shining  globes', 
And  sways  the  living  worlds,  and  regions  of  the 
dead. 

Gouge  was  his  envoy  to  the  realm  below, 
Vast  was  bis  trust,  and  great  his  skill,. 
Bright  the  credentials  he  could  show. 
And  thouaands  own'd  the  seal ; 


His  hallow'd  lips  could  well  impart 

The  grace,  the  promise,  and  command ; 
He  knew  the  pity  of  ImmanuePs  heart. 
And  tcrrours  of  Jehovah's  hand. 

How  did  our  souls  start  out,  to  hear 

The  embassies  of  love  he  bare, 

While  every  ear  in  rapture  hung 
Upon  the  charming  wonders  of  his  tongue! 
Life's  busy  cares  a  sacred  silence  bound. 

Attention  stood  with  all  her  powers^ 

With  fixed  eyes  and  awe  profound, 

Chain'd  to  the  pleasure  of  the  soimd» 
Nor  knew  the  flying  hours. 

But  O  my  everiasting  grief! 
Heaven  has  recall'd  his  envoy  from  oor  eyety 

Hence  deluges  of  sorrow  rise,        ^ 

Nor  hope  th'  impossible  relief. 

Ye  remnants  of  the  sacred  tribe 

Who  feel  the  loss,  come  share  the  imarty 
And  mix  your  groans  with  mine : 

Where  is  the  tongue  that  can  describe 

Infinite  things  m  ith  equal  art, 

'  Or  language  so  divine  ? 

Our  passions  want  the  heavenly  flame. 
Almighty  Love  breathes  faintly  in  our  songs, 
And  awful  threatenings  languish  on  our  tongue*  i 

Howe  is  a  great  but  single  name : 
Amidst  the  crowd  he  stands  alone ; 
Stands  yet,  but  with  his  starry  pinions  on, 
Drest  for  the  flight,  and  ready  to  be  gone. 

Eternal  God,  command  his  stay, 

Stretch  the  dear  months  of  bis  delay ; 
O  we  could  wish  his  age  were  one  immortal  day ! 

But  when  the  ffaming  chariot  *s  come,         , 
And  shining  guards,  t'  attend  thy  prophet  home. 

Amidst  a  thousand  weeping  eyes. 
Send  an  Elisha  down,  a  soul  of  equal  size,     [skies. 
Or  bum  this  worthless  globe,  and  take  us  to  the 
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Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise. 

Matt  xxi.  l&. 
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PREFACE, 

TO  ALL  THAT  ARE  COXCERNED  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 


MT  TRtEIIM, 

J.T  is  an  awful  and  important  charge  that  is  committed  to  you.  The  wisdom  and  welfare  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  are  intrusted  with  you  beforehand,  and  depend  much  on  your  conduct.  The  seeds 
of  misery  or  happiness  in  this  world,  and  that  to  come,  are  oftentimes  sown  very  early;  and  therefore 
whatever  may  conduce  to  give  the  minds  of  children  a  relish  for  virtue  and  religion  ought,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  proposed  to  you. 

Verse  was  at  first  designed  for  the  service  of  God,  though  it  hath  been  wretchedly  abused  since. 
The  ancients,  among  the  Jews  and  the  Heathens,  taught  their  children  and  disciples  the  precepts  of 
morality  and  worship  in  verse.  The  children  of  Israel  were  commanded  to  learn  the  words  of  the 
•ong  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxd.  19,  30,  and  we  are  directed  in  the  New  Testament,  not  only  to  «ing  "  with 
grace  in  the  heart,  but  to  teach  and  admonish  one  another  by  hymrts  and  songs,"  Epbes.  v.  19.  And 
there  are  these  four  advantages  in  it. 

I.  There  is  a  great  delight  in  the  very  learning  of  truths  and  duties  this  way.  TTiere  is  something 
96  amusing  and  entertaining  in  rhymes  and  metre,  that  will  incline  children  to  make  this  part  of  their 
business  a  diversion,  And  you  may  tnm  their  very  duty  into  a  reward,  by  giving  them  the  privilege 
of  lemming  one  of  these  sonfts  everj'  week,  if  they  fulfil  the  business  of  the  week  well,  and  promising 
them  the  book  itself,  when  they  have  learnt  ten  or  twenty  songs  out  of  it 

II.  What  is  learnt  in  verse  is  longer  retained  in  memory,  and  sooner  recollected.  The  like  sounds, 
and  the  like  number  of  syllables,  exceedingly  assist  the  remembrance.  And  it  may  often  happen, 
that  the  end  of  a  song  running  in  tha  mind  may  be  an  effectual  means  to  keep  ofif  some  temptations. 
Or  to  incline  to  some  duty,  when  a  word  of  scripture  is  not  upon  their  thoughts. 

III.  This  will  be  a  constant  furniture  for  the  minds  of  children,  that  they  may  have  something  to 
think  upon  when  alone,  and  sing  over  to  themselves.  This  may  sometimes  give  their  thoughts  a 
divme  turn,  and  raise  a  young  meditation.  Thus  they  will  not  be  forced  to  seek  relief  for  an 'empti- 
ness of  mind,  out  of -the  loose  and  dangerous  sonnets  of  the  age. 

IV.  These  Divine  Songs  may  be  a  pleasant  and  proper  matter  for  their  daily  or  weekly  worship,  to 
sing  one  in  the  family,  at  such  time  as  the  parents  or  governors  shall  appoint ;  and  therefore  I  have 
confined  the  verse  to  the  most  usual  psalm  tunes. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  little  book  was  composed  several  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  who 
has  been  long  eng/iged  in  the  work  of  catechising  a  very  great  number  of  children  of  all  kinds,  and 
with  abundant  skill  and  success.  So  that  you  will  find  here  nothing^  that  savours  of  a  party:  the 
children  of  high  and  low  degree,  of  the  church  of  England  or  Dissenters,  baptised  in  infancy,  or  not, 
may  all  join  together  in  these  Songs.  And  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  sink  the  language  to  the  lev«l 
of  a  child's  understanding,  and  yet  to  keep  it,  if  possible,  above  contempt;  so  I  have  deigned  to 
profit  all,  if  possible,  and  offend  none.  I  hope  the  more  general  the  sense  is,  these  composures  may 
be  of  tht:  more  universal  use  and  service. 

I  have  added  at  the  end,  some  attempts  of  sonnets  on  moral  subjects,  for  children,  with  an  air  of 
pleasantry,  to  provoke  some  fitter  pen  to  write  a  little  book  of  them. 

May  the  Almighty  "^od  make  you  faithful  in  this  important  work  of  education;  may  he  succeed  your 
cares  with  his  abundant  grace,  that  the  rising  generation  of  Great  Britain  may  be  a  glory  among  the 
nations,  a  pattern  to  the  Christian  world,  and  a  blessing  to  the  Earth ! 
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SONG   I. 
4  GBNERAL  SONG  OF  PRAISE  TO  GOD, 

Xlow  glorious  is  our  henv^ly  King, 

Who  reigns  above  the  sky ! 
How  sh^  a  child  presume  to  sing 

His  dreadful  majesty  ? 

Hov  great  hi^  power  is,  none  can  tell. 

Nor  think  how  large  his  grace ; 
Not  m<>n  below,  nor  saints  Uiat  dwell 

On  high  before  his  faoe. 

Not  angels  that  stand  round  the  Lord 

Can  search  his  secret  will ; 
But  they  perform  his  heavenly  word. 

And  sing  his  praises  still. 

Then  let  me  join  this  holy  train, 

And  my  first  offerings  bring  ; 
Th'  eternal  God  will  not  disdain 

To  bear  an  infant  sing. 
My  heart  resolves,  my  tongue  obeys, 

And  angels  shall  rejoice, 
To  hemr  their  mighty  Maker's  praise 

Sound  from  a  feeble  voice. 


SONG  II. 
PRAISE  FOR  CREATION  AND  PROnDENCE. 

I  tiHG  th»  Almighty  power  of  God, 

That  made  the  mountains  rise, 
That  spread  the  flowing  seas  abroad. 

And  bnih  the  lofty  skies. 

1  sing  the  wisdom  that  ordain'd 

The  Son  to  rule  the  day; 
The  Moon  shines  fc^l  at  his  command, 

And  all  the  stars  obey^ 

I  %m%  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 

that  fill'd  the  Earth  With  food : 
He  formM  the  creatures  with  his  word. 

And  then  pronounced  them  good. 

Lord,  bow  thy  wonder^  are  display'd^ 

Where'er  I  turn  mine  eye  ! 
If  I  survey  the  ground  I  treads 

Or  gaze  upon  the  sky. 

There  's  not  a  plant  or  flower  below. 

But  makes  thy  glories  known  ; 
^od  clouds  arise,  and  tempests  blow. 

By  order  from  thy  throne. 


Creatures  (as  numerous  at  they  be) 

Are  subject  to  thy  care ; 
There  's  not  a  place  where  we  can  flee^ 

But  God  is  present  there. 

In  Heaven  he  shines  with  beams  of  love, 
With  wrath  in  HeU  beneath : 

Tis  on  his  earth  I  stand  or  move. 
And  'tis  his  air  I  breathe. 

His  hand  is  my  perpetual  guard ; 

He  keeps  me  with  his  eye; 
Why  should  I  then  forget  the  Lord, 

Who  is  for  ever  nigh  ? 


SONO  UL 
PRAISE  TO  GOD  FOR  OUR  REDEMPTION 

BiBST  be  the  wisdom  and  the  power, 

Tlie  justice  and  the  grace. 
That  join'd  in  counsel  to  restore 

And  save  our  min'd  race  ! 

Our  fither  ate  forbidden  fruit. 

And  from  his  glory  fell ; 
And  we  his  children  thus  were  brought 

To  Death  and  near  to  Hell, 

Blest  be  the  Lord,  that  sent  his  Soq 

To  take  our  flesh  and  blood ! 
He  for  our  lives  gave  up  his  own,^ 

To  make  our  peace  with  God. 

He  honoured  all  his  Father's  laws> 

Which  we  have  disobey'd ; 
He  bore  our  sins  upon  the  cross^ 

And  our  full  ransom  paid. 

Behold  him  rising  from  the  grave; 

Behold  him  rais'd  on  high : 
He  pleads  his  merit,  there  to  save 

IVansgressors  doom'd  to  die. 

There  on  a  glorious  throne  he  reigns. 

And  by  his  power  divine 
Redeems  us  fiom  the  slavish  chains 

Of  SaUn  and  of  Sin. 

Thence  shall  the  Lord  to  judgment  come, 

And  with  a  sovereign  voice 
Shall  call,  and  bic^ak  up  every  tomb. 

While  waking  saints  rejoice. 

O  maj  I  then  with  joy  appear 

Before  the  Judge's  face. 
And  with  the  blest  assembly  there 

Sing  his  redeeming  grace ! 
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SONG  IV. 

PRAISE  FOR  MERCIES  SPIRTTUAL  AND 

TEMPORAL. 

Whenb*ei(  I  take  my  walks  abro^. 

How  many  poor  I  see ! 
What  shall  I  render  to  my  God 

For  all  his  gifts  to  me  ? 

Not  more  than  others  I  deserve. 

Yet  God  has  given  roe  more ; 
For  1  have  food,  while  others  starve, 

Or  beg  from  door  to  door. 

How  many  children  in  the  street 

Half  naked  I  behold! 
While  I  am  cloth'd  from  hea4  ifx  feet. 

And  covered  from  the.  cold 

While  some  poor  wretches  scarce  can  tell 

Where  they  may  lay  their  bead; 
I  have  a  home  wherein  to  dwell. 

And  rest  upon  my  bed^ 

While  others  eaiiy  leara  to  iwear, 

And  curse,  and  lie,  a»d  steal ; 
Lord,  I  am  taught  tb^  name  to  fear. 

And  do  thy  holy  wilL 

Are  these  thy  favours  day  by  day 

To  me  above  the  rest  ? 
Then  let  me  love  thee  more  than  they, 

And  try  to  serve^tfaee  best. 


SONG  V. 

PRAISE  FOR  BIRTU  AND  EDUCATION  IN 

A  CHRISTIAN  lANIX 

Great  God,  to  t!»ee  my  voice  I  rai«», 
To  thee  my  yyuasrest  hours  belong  j 
I  would  begin  my  life  with  praise, 
Till  growing  years  improve  the  song. 

Tis  to  thy  80verrig!»crace  I  owe 
That  I  was  bom  on  British  proimd ; 
Where  streams  of  heavenly  mercy  flow. 
And  words  of  sweet  salvation  .sound. 
I  would  not  change  my  native  land 
For  rich  Peru  with  all  her  gold ; 
A  nobler  prize  lies  in  my  hand 
Than  East  or  Western  Indies  hold. 

How  do  I  pity  those  that  dwell 
Where  Ignorance  and  Darkness  reigns  f 
They  know  no  Heaven,  they  f«jar  uo  Hell, 
Those  endless  joys,  those  endless  pains. 

Thy  glorious  promiFeg,  O  Lord, 
Kindle  my  hopes  and  my  desire ; 
While  all  the  preachers  of  thy  word 
Warn  me  V  escape  eternal  Ore. 

Thy  praise  shall  still  employ  my  breath, 
Since  thou  hast  maA'd  my  way  to  Heaven  j 
Nor  will  I  mn  the  road  to  Death, 
And  waste  the  blessingi  thou  bait  giveik 


SONG  VL 

PRAISE  FOR  THE  GOSPEL. 

Lord,  I  ascribe  it  to  thy  grace. 
And  not  to  chance,  as  others  do, 


That  I  was  bom  of  Christian  race, 
And  not  a  Heathen,  or  a  Jew. 

What  would  the  ancient  Jewish  kings 

And  Jewish  prophets  once  have  given, 

Conld  they  have  heard  those  gl<mous  things 

Which  Christ  reveal'd  and  brought  from  Heaven  I 

How  glad  the  Heathens  would  have  been. 

That  worshipped  idols,  wood  and  stone. 

If  they  the  book  of  God  had  seen. 

Or  Jesus  and  his  gospel  known  ( 

Then  if  this  gospel  I  refuse, 

How  shall  1  e'er  lift  up  mine  eyes  ? 

For  all  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews 

Against  me  will  in  judgment  rise. 


SONG  VIL 
THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Geeat  God !  with  wonder  and  wkh  praiae 

On  all  thy  works  I  look; 
But  still  thy  wibdom,  power,  and  graca^ 

Shine  brightest  in  thy  book. 
The  stars,  that  in  their  courses  roH, 

Have  much  instruction  gfiven ; 
But  thy  good  word  informs  my  seuL 

Huw  1  may  climb  to  Heaven. 

The  fields  provide  me  food,  and  show 

The  guudnoss  of  the  Lord ; 
But  fruits  of  life  and  glory  grow 

In  thy  most  holy  word. 

Here  are  my  choicest  treasures  hid. 

Here  my  br«t  comfort  lies ; 
Here  my  desires  are  satisfied. 

And  hence  my  hopes  arise. 

Lord,  make  me  understand  thy  law; 

Show  what  my  thoughts  have  been; 
And  from  thy  gospel  let  me  draw 

Pardon  for  all  my  sin. 

Here  would  1  learn  how  Christ  has  died 

To  save  my  soul  from  Hell : 
Not  all  the  books  on  Karth  bc>ide 

Such  heavenly  wonders  tell. 

Then  let  me  love  ray  Bible  more. 

And  take  a  fresh  delight 
Ry  day  to  read  these  winders  o*er. 

And  meditate  by  night. 


SONG  VUL 


PRAISE  TO  GOD  FOR  LEARNING  TO 
READ. 

The  praises  of  my  tongue 

I  offer  to  the  Lord, 
That  I  was  taught,  and  leam*d  to  young 

To  read  his  holy  word : 

That  I  am  brought  to  know 

The  danger  I  was  in, 
By  nature  and  by  practice  too, 

A  wretched  slave  to  sui : 
That  I  am  led  to  see 

I  can  do  nothing  well ;   < 
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And  whither  shall  a  sinner  flee 
To  save  himself  item  Hell  ? 

Besr  Lord,  this  book  of  thine 

Informs  me  where  to  go, 
fbr  grace  to  pardon  all  my  sin, 

And  make  me  holy  too. 

Here  I  can  read,  and  learn 

How  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
Has  undertook  our  great  ooncem ; 

Our  ransom  cost  his  bkxxL 

And  now  he  reigns  above, 

He  sends  Lis  Spirit  down 
To  show  the  wonders  of  his  love. 

And  make  his  gospel  knuwn. 

O  may  that  Sphit  teach, 

And  make  my  heart  receive 
Those  truths  which  all  thy  servants  preach, 

And  all  thy  saints  believe ! 
Then  shall  I  praise  the  Lord 

In  a  more  cheerfiil  strain. 
That  I  was  taught  to  read  his  word. 

And  have  not  learnt  in  vain. 


SOl^G  CL 


THE  ALL-SEEING  GOD. 

Almichty  God,  thy  piercing  ejre 

Strikes  through  the  shades  of  night. 
And  our  most  secret  actions  lie 

All  open  to  thy  sight 
There 's  not  a  nn  that  we  commit, 

Nor  wicked  word  we  say, 
But  in  thy  dreadful  book  'tis  writ. 

Against  the  judgment-day. 

And  must  the  crimes  that  I  have  done 
Be  read  and  publish'd  there  ? 

Be  all  expos'd  before  the  Sun, 
While  men  and  angels  hear  ? 

Lord,  at  thy  fx)t  asham'd  I  lie. 

Upward  I  dare  not  look^ 
Pardon  my  sins  before  I  die. 

And  bkit  them  from  thy  book. 
Remember  all  the  dyhig  pains 

That  my  Redeemer  feh. 
And  let  his  blood  wash  eut  my  stain^ 

And  answer  for  my  guilt. 

O  may  I  now  for  ever  fear 
T*  indulge  a  sinful  thought. 

Sauce  the  great  God  can  see  and  hear. 
And  writes  down  every  f&ult ! 


There  is  a  gospd  of  rich  graot. 
Whence  sinners  all  thar  comforts  draw: 
Lord,  I  repent,  and  seek  thy  face; 
For  I  have  often  broke  thy  law. 
There  is  an  hour  when  I  must  die, 
Nor  do  I  know  how  soon  'twill  oomet 
A  thousand  children  young  as  I, 
Are  caird  by  Death  to  hear  their  doonw 
Let  me  improve  the  hours  I  have, 
Before  the  day  of  grace  is  fled ; 
There's  no  repentance  in  the  grave^ 
Nor  pardons  offer'd  to  the  dead. 

Just  as  a  tree  cut  down»  that  fell 
To  north  or  southward,  there  it  lies  ) 
So  man  departs  to  Heaven  or  Hell, 
Fix'd  in  the  state  wherdn  he  dies. 


SONG  X. 
SOLEMNTHOUGHTS  OF  GOD  AND  DEATH. 

There  is  a  God  that  reigns  above^ 
LM  of  the  heavens,  and  earth,  and  seas : 
1  fear  his  wrath,  I  ask  his  love^ 
And  with  my  lips  I  sing  his  praise.    * 
There  is  a  law  which  he  has  writ. 
To  teach  us  all  that  we  must  do : 
My  soul,  to  his  commands  sobmit, 
For  they  are  holy,  just,  and  tme; 


SONG  XI. 


MEAFBN  AND  HELL. 

Tbbke  is  beyond  the  sky 

A  Heaven  of  joy  and  love; 
And  holy  children  when  they  di« 

Go  to  that  wcMTld  above. 

There  is  a  dreadfnl  Hell, 

And  everiasting  pains ; 
There  sinners  must  with  devils  dwdl 

In  darkness,  Are,  and  chains. 

Can  such  a  wretch  as  I 

Escape  this  cursed  end  ? 
And  may  I  hope  whene'er  I  die 

I  shall  to  Heaven  ascend  ? 

Then  will  I  read  and  pray. 
While  1  have  life  and  breath  ; 

Lest  1  should  be  cut  off  to-day, 
And  sent  t'  eternal  death. 


SONG  XIL 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  EARLY  RELiGJON^ 

Happy  's  the  child  whose  youngest  years 

Receive  instruction  well ; 
Who  hates  the  sinner's  path,  and  fears 

The  road  that  leads  to  Hell. 
When  we  devote  our  youth  to  God| 

*T  is  pleasing  in  his  eyes ; 
A  flower  when  offered  in  the  bu^ 

Is  no  vain  sacrifice. 
'T  is  easier  work  if  we  begin 

To  fear  the  \jord  betimes; 
While  sinners  that  grow  old  in  sin 

Are  faardenM  in  their  crimes. 
T  will  save  us  from  a  thousand  snares. 

To  mind  religion  young; 
Grace  will  preserve  our  following  years. 

And  make  our  virtue  strong. 
To  thee.  Almighty  God,  to  thee. 

Our  childhood  we  resign ; 
'Twill  please  us  to  look  back  and  see 

That  our  whole  lives  were  thine. 
Let  the  sweet  work  of  prayer  and  praise 

-Employ  my  youngest  breath; 
Thus  Pm  prepared  for  longer  days, 

Or  fit  for  eariy  death. 
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SONG  xnr. 

THE  DANGER  OF  DELAY. 
Why  should  1  say,  '«  nis  yet  too  soon 
To  seek  for  Heaven,  or  think  of  death  ?" 
A  flower  may  fiide  before  Itis  noon. 
And  I  this  day  may  lose  my  breath. 
If  this  rebellions  heart  of  mine 
Despise  the  gracious  calls  of  Heaven, 
I  may  be  hanlen'd  in  my  sin. 
And  never  have  repentance  given. 
What  if  the  Lord  grow  wroth,  and  swcay. 
While  1  refuse  to  read  and  pray. 
That  he  Ml  refuse  to  lend  an  ear 
To  all  my  groans  another  day  ? 
What  if  his  dreadful  anger  bum, 
While  I  refuse  his  pffier'd  giace. 
And  all  his  love  to  fury  turn. 
And  strike  me  dead  upon  the  place  ? 
rfis  dangerous  to  provoke  a  God  I 
His  power  and  vengeance  none  can  tell ; 
One  stroke  of  his  Almighty  rod 
Shall  send  young  sinners  quick  to  Hell. 
Then  'twill  for  ever  be  in  vain 
To  cry  for  pardon  and  for  grace  j 
To  wish  I  had  my  time  again. 
Or  hope  to  see  my  Maker's  face. 


SONG  XIV. 
EXAMPLES  OF  EARLY  PIETY, 

What  bless'd  examples  do  I  find 

Writ  in  the  word  of  truth, 
Of  children  that  began  to  mind 

Religion  in- their  youth ! 
Jesus,  who  reigns  above  the  sky 

And  keeps  the  world  in  ajwe. 
Was  once  a  child  as  young  as  I, 

And  kept  his  Father's  law. 
At  twelve  years  old  he  talked  with  men, 

(The  Jews  all  wondering  stand) 
Yet  he  obey'd  his  mother  then. 

And  came  at  her  command. 
Children  a  sweet  hosanna  sung. 

And  bless'd  their  Saviour's  name; 
They  gave  him  honour  with  their  tongue. 

While  scribes  and  priests  blaspheme. 
Samuel  the  child  was  wearfd,  and  brought 

To  wait  upon  the  Lord ; 
Young  Hmothy  betimes  was  taught 

To  know  his  holy  word. 
Then  why  8lK)uld  I  so  long  delay 

What  others  leam'd  so  soon  ? 
1  would  not  pass  another  day 

Without  this  work  begun. 


SONG  XV. 
AGAINST  LYING. 
O  'TIS  a  lovely  thmg  for  youth 
To  walk  betimes  in  wisdom's  way; 
To  fear  a  lie,  to  speak  the  tmth. 
That  we  may  trust  to  all  tji^  gay. 


I  But  liars  we  .can  never  trust. 
Though  they  should  speak  the  thing  that 's  tnic  ; 
And  he  that  does  one  fault  at  first. 
And  lies  to  hide  it,  makes  it  two. 
Have  we  not  known,  nor  heard,  nor  read. 
How  GoH  abhors  deceit  and  wrong  ? 
How  Ananias  was  struck  dead, 
Catch'd  with  a  lie  upon  his  tongue  > 
So  did  bis  wife  Saphira  die, 
Wlien  sh*fe  came  in,  and  grew  so  boM 
As  to  confirm  that  wick*Hl  lie  '  ' 

That  just  before  her  husband  told. 
The  Lord  delights  In  them  that  speak 
The  words  of  truth  ;  but  every  liar 
Must  have  his  portion  in  the  lake 
That  burns  with  brimstone  andwith  fire, 
TT)en  let  me  always  waich  my  lips, 
Lest  I  be  struck  to  death  and  Hell, 
Since  God  a  book  (»f  reokonincr  keepa 
For  every  lie  that  children  tell. 


SONG  X\^L 

AGAINST  QUARRELLING  AND  FIGHTING^ 

Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bhc. 

For  (iod  hath  made  them  so  ; 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 
•    For  'tis  their  nature  too. 

But,  children,  you  should  never  let 
^  Such  angry  passions  rise; 
Your  little  hands  were  never  made 

To  tear  each  other's  eyes. 
Let  love  through  all  yt)ur  actions  run^ 

And  all  your  words  be  mild ; 
Live  like  the  blessed  Virgin's  son. 

That  sweet  and  lovely  child. 
His  soul  was  gentle  as  a  lamb  j. 

And  as  his  stature  grew,       v 
He  grew  in  favour  both  with  man, 

And  God  his  Father  too. 
Now  Lord  of  All  he-reigns  above. 

And  from  his  heavenly  throne 
He  sees  what  children  dwell  in  love, 

And  marks  them  for  his  own. 


SONG  XVIK 


LO^E  BETfVEEN  BROTHERS  ANA 
SISTERS. 
Whatever  brawls  disturb  the  street. 

There  should  be  peace  at  home; 
Where  sisters  dwell  and  brothers  meet. 

Quarrels  should  never  come. 
Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree ; 

And  'tis  a  shameful  sight, 
When  children  of  one  family 

Fall  out,  aTld  chide,  and  fight. 
Hard  names  at  first,  and  threatening  words, 

That  are  but  noisy  breath,  • 

May  grow  toislubs  and  naked  twords, 

To  murder  and  to  death. 
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The  Devil  tempts  one  mother's  son 

To  rage  against  another ; 
So  wicked  Cain  was  hurried  on 

Till  be  had  killM  bis  brother. 
The  wise  will  nrake  their  anger  cool 

At  least  before  *t':s  night ; 
But  in  tbe  bosom  of  a  fool 

It  bums  till  morning  light. 
Pardon,  O  Lord,  our  childish  rage. 

Our  little  brawls  remove ; 
That,  as  we  grow  to  riper  age, 

Our  hearts  may  all  be  love. 


SONG  XVllI. 

AGAINST  SCOFFING  AND  CALLING 

NAMES. 

Oc»  tongues  were  made  to  bless  the  Lord, 

And  nut  speak  ill  of  men  ; 
MTien  others  give  a  railing  word, 

We  mc.st  not  rail  again. 

Cross  words  and  angry  names  require 

To  be  chastised  at  school ; 
And  he 's  in  dan>;er  of  hell  fire. 

That  calls  his  brother  fool. 

Bat  Jips  that  dare  be  so  profene. 

To  mock  and  jeer  and  scoll' 
At  holy  things  or  holy  men, 

^e  Lord  shall  cut  them  off. 

When  children  in  their  wanton 'play 

Serr'd  old  Elisha  so ; 
And  bid  the  prophet  go  his  way, 

**  Go  up.  thou  Vald-head,  go," 

God  quickly  stoppM  their  wicked' breath. 

And  sent  two  raging  bears, 
That  tore  them  limb  from  limb  to  death. 

With  Mood  and  gruaps  and  tears. 

Great  God,  how  terrible  art  thou 

To  sinners  e*er  so  young ! 
Grant  me  thy  grace,  and  teach  me  how 

To  tame  and  rule  my  tongue. 


SONG  XK. 


AGAINST  SJVEARING,  AND  CURSING,  AND 
TAKING  GOD^S  NAME  IN  FAIN. 

Apccls,  that  high  in  glory  dwell. 

Adore  thy  name,  Almighty  God ! 
And  devils  tremble  down  in  Hell, 

Beneath  the  terroun  of  thy  rod. 
And  yet  how  wicked  children  dare 

Abuse  thy  dreadinl  glorious  name  ! 
And  when  they  're  angry,  how  they  swear. 

And  curse  their  fellows  and  blaspheme ! 

How  will  they  stand  before  thy  face; 

Who  treated  thee  with  such  disdain. 
While  thou  phak  doom  them  to  the  place 
^   Of  everlasting  fire  and  pain^ 

Then  never  shall  one  cooling  drop 
To  quench  their  burning  tongues  be  given ; 

But  I  will  praise  thee  here,  and  hope 
Thui  to  employ  iny  tongue  in  Heaveiw 


My  heart  shall  be  !n  pain  to  bear 
Wretches  affiront  the  Lord  above; 

Tis  that  great  God  ^hose  power  I  fear; 
That  heavenly  Father  «hom  1  love. 

If  my  companions  grow  profane, 

1  Ml  leave  their  friendship,  when  I  hear 

Young  sinners  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
And  leai-n  to  curse,  and  Icam  to  swear. 


SONG  XX. 
AGAINST  IDLENESS  AND  MISCHIEF. 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 

Improve  each  shining  hour. 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 

From  every  opening  flower ! 

How  skilfully  she  builds  her  cell  j 

How  neat  she  spreads  the  wax ! 
And  lalyjurs  hard  to  store  it  well 

With  the  sweet  (bod  she  makes. 

In  works  of  labour,  or  of  skill, 

I  would  be  busy  too  ; 
For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 

For  idle  hands  to  do. 

In  books,  or  work,  or  healthful  play. 

Let  my  first  years  be  past, 

That  I  may  give  fur  every  day 

'  Sume  good  account  at  last. 


SONG  XXI. 


AGAINST  EFIL  COMPANY. 

WifY  should  I  join  with  those  in  play. 

In  whom  1  've  no  delight; 
Who  currc  and  sucar,  but  never  pray; 

Who  call  ill  names  and  fight? 

I  hate  to  hear  a  wanton  song, 
Thf^ir  words  ojlend  mine  ears; 

I  should  not  dare  defile  my  tongue 
With  language  such  as  theirs* 

Away  from  f  ^Is  I  '11  turn  mine  eyes. 

Nor  with  the  scoffers  go; 
I  would  be  walking  with  the  wise. 

That  wiser  I  may  grow. 

From  one  rude  boy  that  us'd  to  mock^ 

Tliey  learn  the  wicked  jest: 
One  sickly  sheep  infects  the  flock. 

And  poisons  all  the  rest. 

My  God,  I  hate  to  walk,  or  dwell 

W^itli  sinful  children  here ; 
Then  let  me  not  be  sent  to  Hell, 

Where  none  bat  sinners  are. 


SONG  XXIL 
AGAINST  PRIDE  IN  CLOTHES. 

Wbv  should  our  gannents,  made  to  hide  ; 
Our  parents'  shame,  provoke  onr  pride  ? 
The  art  of  dress  did  ne'er  begin, 
Tdl.£ve,  onr  mother,  leam'd  to  m» 
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Wiien  first  she  put  ber  eorering  on. 
Her  robe  of  ranoceaoe  waa  gone ; 
And  yet  her  children  vainly  boast 
In  the  sad  maiks  of  giory  lost. 
How  proud  we  are  ?  how  fond  to  shew 
Our  clothes^  and  call  them  rich  and  new! 
When  the  poor  sheep  and  silk-worm  wore 
Tliat  very  clothing  long  before. 

The  tulip  and  the  butterfly 

Appear  in  gayer  (v»^«  than  I; 

Let  n.e  be  drrss'd  line  as  I  will, 

Flies,  worms  and  fiowers,  exceed  hoc  still 

Then  will  1  set  my  heart  to  find 
Inward  adomings  of  the  mind  ; 
Koomledge  and  virtue,  truth  and  grstoe. 
These  are  *  he  robes  of  richest  dress. 

Ko  more  shall  wuitns  with  me  compare; 
This  is  the  raiment  angels  wear ; 
The  Son  of  Ood,  when  here  below^ 
Put  on  this  bleat  apparel  toa 
It  never  fades,  it  ne'er  rtows  old, 
Nor  fears  the  rain,  nor  moth,  nor  mould  ; 
It  takes  no  s])Ot,  but  still  refines ; 
The  more  'tis  worn,  the  more  it  shines. 

In  this  on  Earth  should  I  appear ; 
Then  go  to  Heaven  and  wear  it  there  ; 
0>d  will  approve  it  in  his  sight ; 
Tis  his  own  work,  and  hb  delight 


SONG  XXIIl. 
OBEDIENCE  TO  PARENTS. 

Lar  children  that  would  fear  the  Lord 
Hear  what  their  teachers  say; 

With  reverence  meet  their  parents*  word, 
And  with  delight  obey. 

Have  you  not  heard  what  dreadful  plagues 

Are  threaten'd  by  the  Lord, 
To  him  that  breaks  his  father's  law. 

Or  mocks  his  mother's  word  I 

What  Iteavy  guilt  upon  him  lies ! 

How  cursed  is  his  name  I 
The  ravens  shall  pick  out  his  eyes. 

And  eagles  eat  the  same. 

But  those  who  worship  Ood,  and  give 

Their  parents  honour  due, 
Here  on  this  Earth  they  long  shall  live^ 

And  live  hereafter  toa 


SONG  XXIV. 
THE  CHlUrS  COMPLAINT. 

Wmr  should  I  love  my  sport  so  well. 

So  constant  at  my  play» 
And  lose  the  thoughts  of  Heaven  and  Hell ; 

And  then  fivget  to  pray  ? 
What  do  I  read  my  Bible  for. 

But,  Lord,  to  leani  thy  will  ? 
And  .shall  I  daily  know  thee  i 

And  less  obey  thee  still } 


How  senseless  i^  my  heart,  and  wiliif 
How  vain  are  all  my  thoughts ! 

Pity  the  weakness  of  a  child. 
And  pardon  aU  my  faults ! 

Make  me  thy  heavenly  voice  to  1 

And  let  me  love  to  pray ; 
Since  God  will  lend  a  gracious  ear 

To  what  a  chikl  can  say. 


SONG  XXV. 
J  MORNING  SONG. 

Mv  God,  who  makes  the  Sun  to  know 

His  proper  hour  to  rise, 
And  to  give  light  to  all  below. 

Doth  send  him  round  the  skiei. 

When  from  the  chambers  of  the  East 

His  morning  race  begins. 
He  never  tires,  nor  stops  to  rest ; 

But  round  the  world  be  shmes. 

So,  like  the  Stm,  would  1  fulfil 

The  business  of  the  day  ; 
Begin  my  work  betimes,  and  stltt 

March  on  my  heavenly  way. 

Give  mo,  O  Lord,  thy  ear^  grace* 

Nor  let  my  soul  complain 
That  the  yomig  morning  of  my  dayf 

Has  all  been  q^ent  in  vain. 


SONG  XXVL 
AN  EFENING  SONG^ 

And  now  another  day  ia  gone, 
I  '11  sing  my  Maker's  praise ; 

My  cuiufurts  every  hour  make  known 
His  pro\idence  and  grace. 

But  how  my  childhood  runs  to  waste  ! 

My  sins  bow  great  their  sum  I 
Lord,  give  mc  pardon  for  the  past. 

And  strength  for  days  to  oome. 

I  lay  ray  body  down  to  sleep ; 

Let  angels  guard  my  head, 
Aud  through  the  hours  of  darkness  keeji 

TheJr  watch  around  my  bed. 

With  cheerful  heart  1  close  my  eyei. 

Since  thou  wilt  not  remove ; 
.ind  in  the  morning  let  me  pse 

ReJQtfciog  in  thy  love. 


SONG  XXVIL 
rOR  THE  LORiyS-DAT  M0RNlN[O. 

This  b  the  day  when  Chi:ist  aroee 

So  early  from  the  dead ; 
Why  shonld  i  keep  my  e]re-lidt  doi^ 

And  waste  my  hours  in  bed  } 

Thb  b  the  day  when  Jesot  broke 

The  power  of  Death  and  Hell; 
And  shall  I  skill  wear  Satan's  yohe^ 

And  lore  my  sina  ao  wdl  i 
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To-day  with  pleasure  Chrifkians  meet, 

Tbprmy  and  hear  the  irord: 
And  1  would  go  with  cheerfal  feet 

To  leara  thy  wUI,  O  Lord. 
I  'U  leave  my  sport,  to  lead  and  pray. 

And  80  prqwre  for  Heaven: 
O  may  1  love  this  blessed  day 

The  beat  «f  all  the  seven  \ 


SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN.  t» 

DUTY  TO  GOJD-Am)  OUR  NEIGHBOUR. 


Lots  God  witii  all  your  soul  and  streosth. 

With  all  y6ur  heart  and  mind : 
And  love  yoqi'  neighbour  as  yourself. 

Be  faithful,  just  and  kind. 
Deal  with  another,  as  you  'd  have 

Another  deal  with  you ; 
What  you  're  unwilling  to  receive^ 

Be  sure  you  never  ifK 


SONG  XXVIU. 
FOR  TBS  LORJTS'DAY  SrBNISG. 

Lon,  how  delightful  t  is  to  see 

A  whole  asseBobly  worship  thee! 

At  oooe  they  smg,  at  onoe  they  pray ; 

They  hear  of  Heaven,  and  team  the  way. 

I  have  been  there,  and  stHl  would  go: 
Tis  likea  litHe  Heaven  bekw : 
Nbtall  my  pleasure  and  my  play 
flUl  tempt  meto  fiivgetthis  day. 

0  write  upon  my  memory,  Lord, 
The  texts  and  doctrines  of  thy  word  ; 
That  Imay  break  thy  faiws  no  mors. 
But  love  thee  belter  than  before. 

With  thoughts  of  Christ  and  thhigs  divine 
Pill  op  this  foolish  heart  of  m&e; 
That,  hophig  pardon  through  his  blood, 

1  may  lie  doim,  and  wake  with  God. 


ms  TEN  COMUANDMRSTS,  OUT  OF  THE 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

WOT  nrro  sBoaT  aimn  Foa  cHiLDanr. 

ISaodaa,  Chap.  xz. 

1.  Tnoo  ihalt  have  no  more  Gods  but  me. 
S.  Before  no  idol  bow  thy  knee. 

3.  Tske  not  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 

4.  Nor  dare  the  sabbath-day  profone. 

5.  Give  both  thy  parents  honour  due. 

6.  Trice  heed  that  thou  ik>  murder  doi 

1,  Abstain  from  words  and  deeds  unclean. 

8.  Nor  steal,  though  thou  art  poor  and  mean. 

9.  Nor  make  a  wilful  lie,  nor  love  it 

10.  What  is  thy  neighbour's  dare  not  covet 


THE  SUM  OP  THE  COMMANDMENTS,  OlTt 
OF  THE  NEfF  TESTAMENT. 

Matthew  x»i.  37. 


[Out  of  my  Book  of  Hymns  I  have  here  added  the 
Hosanna,  and  Glory  to  the  Father,  Itc.  to  be 
sung  at  the  end  of  any  of  these  Songs,  accordinf 
to  the  direction  of  parents  or  governors.] 

THE   HOSANNA: 

oa 

SALFATION  ASCRIBED  TO  CHRIST, 

LONO  MBTaa. 

HotAMHA  to  king  Dsvid's  Son, 
Who  reigns  on  a  superiour  throne: 
We  bless  the  prince  of  heavenly  birth. 
Who  brings  salvation  down  on  Earth. 

Let  every  nation,  every  age. 
In  this  delightful  woric  engage ; 
Old  men  and  babes  in  Sion  sinig 
The  growing  glories  of  her  kfaig. 


Wrni  all  thy  soul  knre  God  above, 
And  as  thysdf  thy  neighbour  love. 


OUR  SAFIOUWS  GOLDEN  RULE. 
Matthew  viL  12. 

B<  you  to  others  kind  and  tirne, 
M  yon  'd  have  others  be  to  you ; 
And  neither  do  nor  say  to  men 
Wbate'er  yon  wonld  not  take  again. 


COMMON  1 

HosAicKA  to  the  Prince  of  Ofaoe; 

Sion,  behold  thy  King ! 
Proclaim  the  Son  of  David's  tmo^ 

« And  teach  the  babes  to  sing. 

Hosanna  to  th*  eternal  Word, 
Who  ftom  the  Father  came^ 

Ascribe  salvation  to  the  Lord, 
With  bkasuigs  on  his  name. 

SROtTltfStRB. 

HoMomA  to  the  Smi 

Of  David  and  of  Ged, 
Who  broogfat  the  news  of  pardon  dewl^ 

And  bought  it  with  his  bkxid. 

tb  Canrist,  th*  anointed  Kin^, 
Be  endless  Uessiags  giveni 

Let  tiie  whele  EartA  hb  glory  sing, 
Who  made  ear  peace  with  Heaven. 


GLORY  TO  THE  FATHER  AND  THE  SON,  Va 

LOVG  METSB. 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
And  God  the  Spirit,  Three  in  One ; 
Be  honour,  praise  and  glory  given. 
By  all  on  Earth,  and  all  in  Heaven. 


COMMON  MBTftB. 

Now  let  the  Father  and  the  fkm. 

And  Spirit,  be  ador'd. 
Where  thfsre  are  works  to  make  hhn  kiumaj 

Or  saikits  to  Icnr e  the  Lord. 
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SHORT  MBTRS. 

GiTB  to  the  Father  praise, 
Give  glory  to  the  Son ; 

And  to  the  Spirit  of  his  grace 
Be  equal  honour  done. 


WATTS»S  POEMS. 


A  SUGHT  SPECIMEN 

OF 

MORAL    SONGS. 

Such  as  I   wish  some  happy  and  condescending 
•     genius  would  undertake  for  the  use  of  children, 
and  perform  mueh  better. 

Thb  sense  and  subje<^  might  be  borrowed  plenti- 
fully from  the  Proverbs  of  SoIoin«>n,  from  all  the 
common  appearances  of  nature,  fn^m  all  the  occur- 
rences of  civil  life,  both  in  city  and  country  (which 
would  also  a£R>rd  matter  for  other  divine  songs). 
Here  the  language  and  measures  should  be  easy, 
and  doirmg  with  cheerfulness,  with  or  without  the 
solemnities  of  religion,  or  the  sacred  names  of  God 
and  holy  thfaigs ;  that  children  might  find  delight 
and  prcd^  together. 

Thia  would  be  one  efiectual  way  to  deliver  them 
from  those  idle,  wanton,  or  pro^ne  songs,  which 
give  so  early  an  ill  taint  to  the  fancy  and  memory, 
•Dd  become  the  seeds  of  future  vices. 

L     THE  SLUGGARD, 
^Tis  the  voice  of  the  shiggard  j  I  heard  him  oom- 
Plam,  [again." 

•*  You  have  wak'd  me  too  soon,  I  must  slumber 
As  the  door  on  its  hh^s,  so  he  on  his  bed,  [heid. 
Turns  his  sides  and  his  shoulders  and  his  heavy 
**  A  little  more  sleep,  and  a  little  more  slumber  j" 
TTius  he  wastes  half  his  days,  and  his  hours  with- 
out number; 
And  when  he  gets  up,  he  sits  folding  his  hands. 
Or  walks  about  sauntering,  or  trifling  he  stands. 
I  passed  by  his  garden,  and  saw  the  wild  brier, 
The  thorn  and  the  thistle  grow  broader  and  higher; 
The  clothes  that  hang  on  him  are  turning  to  rags  : 
And  his  money  still  wastes  till  he  starves  or  he  begs. 
I  made  him  a  visit,  still  hoping  to  find 
He  had  took  better  care  for  improving  his  mind  : 
He  told  me  his  dreams,  talked  of  eating  and  drinking ; 
But  hescarce  reads  his  BibK  and  never  loves  thinking. 
Said  I  then  to  my  heart,  "Here's  a  lesson  for  me: 
That  man's  but  ai>ictiire  ef  what  I  might  be : 
But  thanks  to  my  friends  for  their  care  in  my 
breeding,  fing.^' 

Who  taught  me  bethnes  to  love  woridng  and  read- 


IL     INNOCENT  PLAY. 
Abroad  in  the  meadows  to  see  the  young  Iambs 
Run  sporting  about  by  the  side  of  their  dams. 

With  fleeces  so  clean  and  so  white; 
Or  a  nest  of  young  doves  in  a  large  open  cage. 
When  they  play  all  m  love,  witiwut  anger  or  rage. 

How  much  may  we  learn  from  the  sight ! 
If  we  had  been  ducks,  we  might  dabble  in  mud; 
Or  dogs,  we  might  play  till  it  ended  in  Wood; 

So  foul  and  so  fierce  are  their  natuxes : 


But  Thomas  and  William,  and  such  pretty  names. 
Should  be  cleanly  and  harmless  as  doves,  or  as  lambs. 

Those  lovely  sweet  innocent  creatures. 
Not  a  thing  that  we  do,  nor  a  word  th^t  we  say. 
Should  hinder  another  in  jesting  or  play ; 

For  he  *8  still  in  earnest  that  »s  hurt; 
How  rude  are  the  boys  that  throw  pe^iblesand  mire! 
There  »s  none  but  a  madman  will  fling  about  fire. 

And  tell  you  "  'Tis  all  but  m  sport" 


lU.     THE  ROSE, 

How  &ir  is  the  rose !  what  a  beautiful  flower ! 

The  glory  of  April  and  May  ! 
But  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour. 

And  they  wither  and  die.in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 
'    Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field : 
when  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  fine  colours  are  lost. 
Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield  ! 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men. 
Though  thuy  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose; 

Bat  ail  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain  ; 
Time  kills  them  as  fost  as  he  goes. 

Then  PIl  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  or  my  beauty, 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fode ; 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  well-doing  my  duty : 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I  'm  dead. 


ly.    THE  THIEF. 

Why  should  I  deprive  my  neighbour 

Of  his  goods  against  his  will  ? 
Hands  were  made  for  honest  labour. 

Not  to  plunder  or  to  steal. 
T  is  a  foolish  self-deceiving 

^y  such  tricks  to  hope  for  gain : 
All  that  »s  ever  got  oy  thieving 

Turns  to  sorrow,  shame,  and  pain. 
Have  not  Eve  and  Adam  taught  us 

Their  sad  profit  to  compute  ? 
To  what  dismal  state  tliey  brought  us 

Wlien  they  stole  forbidden  fruit ! 
Oft  we  see  a  young  beginner 

Practise  little  pilfering  wajrs. 
Till  grown  up  k  hardened  sinner; 

Then  the  gallows  ends  his  days. 
Theft  will  not  be  always  hidden, 

Though  we  fancy  none  can  spy  t 
When  we  take  a  thing  forbidden, 

God  beholds  it  with  his  eye; 
Guard  my  heart,  O  God  of  Heaven, 

Lest  I  covet  what 's  not  mine : 
Lest  I  steal  what  b  not  given. 

Guard  my  heart  and  hands  from  sin. 


V.     THE  ANT  OH  EMMET. 

These  emmets  how  little  they  are  in  our  ejes ! 
We  tread  them  to  dust,  and  a  troop  of  them  dies 

Without  our  regard  or  concern : 
Yet,  as  wise  as  we  are,  if  we  went  to  their  school. 
There  »s  many  a  sluggaid,  and  many  u  fool, 

Some  lessons  of  wisdom  might  learn. 
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They  dont  wear  Uidrtjne  out.  in  sleeping  or  f^f. 
Bat  gather  up  coro  in  a  sun-shiny  day, 

And  for  winter  they  lay  up  their  stores  : 
They  manage  thdr  work  in  such  regular  forms. 
One  would  think  they  foresaw  all  the  frosts  and  the 
stonns, 

And  so  brought  their  food  within  doors. 
But  I  have  less  sense  than  a  poor  creeping  ant, 
If  I  take  not  due  care  for  the  things  I  shall  want, 

Nor  pro\1de  against  dangers  in  time. 
When  Death  ur  Old  Age  shall  stare  in  my  face, 
What  a  wretch  shall  I  be  in  the  end  of  my  days, 

If  I  trifle  away  all  their  prime  \ 
Now,  now,  while  my  strength  and  my  youth  are 

m  bloom, 
Let  me  think  what  will  serve  me  when  sickness 
shall  come,  * 

And  pray  that  my  sins  be  forgiven : 
Let  me  read  in  good  books,  and  believe,  and  obey, 
That  when  Death  turns  me  out  of  this  cottage  of 
clay, 

I  may  dwell  in  a  palace  in  Heaven. 


A  SUMMER  EyENlNG. 


VI.    GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 

Though  I  *m  now  in  3^ouhger  dajrs, 

Kor  can  tell  what  shall  be£&ll  me, 
I  'U  prepare  for  every  place. 

Where  my  growing  age  shall  call  me. 
Should  I  e'er  be  rich  or  great, 

Others  shall  partake  my  goodness ; 
I  *11  supply  the  poor  with  meat. 

Never  showing  scora  or  rudeness. 
Where  I  see  the  blind  or  lame. 

Deaf  or  dumb,  I  '11  kindly  treat  them  ; 
1  deserve  to  feel  the  same 

If  1  mock,  or  hurt,  or  cheat  them. 
If  I  meet  with  tailing  tongues. 

Why  should  I  r^um  them  ruling, 
Since  1  best  revenge  my  wrongs 

By  my  patience  never  &iling  ? 
When  I  hear  them  telling  lies. 

Talking  foolish,  cursing,  swearing; 
First  I  '11  try  to  make  them  wise. 

Or  1  '11  soon  go  out  of  hearing. 
What  though  I  be  low  and  mean, 

1  '11  engage  the  rich  to  love  me. 
While  1  'm  modest,  neat  and  clean, 

And  submit  when  they  reprove  me. 
If  I  should  be  poor  and  sick, 

1  shall  meet,  1  hope,  with  pity. 
Since  I  love  to  help  the  weak. 

Though  they  're  neither  fiur  nor  witty. 
I  '11  not  willingly  offend. 

Nor  be  easily  offended  j 
What  's  amit»s  1  'II  strive  to  mend. 

And  endure  what  can 't  be  mended. 
May  I  be  so  watchful  still 

O'er  my  humours  and  my  passion. 
As  to  ^peak  and  do  no  ill, 

Though  it  should  be  all  the  fashion ! 
Wicked  fashions  lead  to  Hell ; 
.    Ne'er  may  I  be  found  complymg; 
But  in  life  behave  so  well, 

Not  to  be  afraid  of  dying. 


How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was  the 

Sun, 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  course  that  he  run. 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begun» 

And  there  follow'd  some  droppings  of  mln  { 
But  now  the  Mr  traveller  's  come  to  the  West, 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best; 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest. 

And  fbretels  a  bright  rismg  again. 

Just  such  18  the  Christian :  his  course  he  begias, 
like  the  Sun  in  a  mist,  while  he  moumi  for  his  sins. 
And  melts  into  tears :  then  he  breaks  out  and  shines. 

And  travels  bis  heavenly  way : 
But  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race. 
Like  a  fine  setting  Sun,  he  looks  richer  in  graoe. 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 


Some  copies  of  the  following  Hymn  having  got 
abroad  already  into  several  hands,  the  author 
has  been  persuaded  to  permit  it  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic, at  the  end  of  these  Songs  for  Children. 

A  CRADLE  HYMN.   - 

HosB !  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber. 

Holy  angds  guard  thy  bed ! 
Heavenly  blessings  without  number 

Gently  foiling  on  thy  head. 
Sleep,  my  babe;  thy  food  and  nument, 

House  and  home,  thy  friends  provide; 
AU  without  thy  care  or  pajrment 

All  thy  wants  are  well  supplied. 
How  much  better  thou  'rt  attended 

Than  the  Son  of  God  could  be. 
When  from  Heaven  he  descended. 

And  became  a  child  like  thee  ! 
Soft  and  easy  is  thy  cradle: 

Coarse  and  hard  thy  Saviour  lay ; 
When  his  birth-place  was  a  stable. 

And  his  softest  bed  was  hay. 
Blessed  babe !  what  glorious  features,        ' 

Spotless  fiiir,  divinely  bright ! 
Must  h^  dtvell  with  brutal  creatures  I 

Howpuld  angels  bear  the  sight  ? 
Was  thn«  nothing  but  a  manger 

Cursed  sinners  could  afford 
To  receive  the  heavenly  stranger ! 

Did  they  thus  afTront  their  Lord  ? 

Soft,  my  child ;  I  did  not  chide  thee, 
lliough  my  song  might  sound  too  hard ; 

'Ti'tJ'y   j  ;j^t^t  \  «U  beside  thee,  ^ 

And  her  arms  shall  be  thy  guard. 
Yet  to  read  the  shameful  story. 

How  the  Jews  abus'd  their  King, 
How  they  serv'd  the  Lord  of  glory, 

Makes  me  angry  while  I  sing. 


>  Here  you  may  u%  the  wordi  brother,  sister, 
neighbour,  friimd,  &c 
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LIFE  OF  PHILIPS^ 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


\Jt  ihe  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Ambrose  Puilips  I  haye  not  been  able  to, 
£nd  any  account  Hb  academical  education  he  received  at  St.  John's  College  in 
Cambridge  *,  where  he  first  solicited  the  notice  of  the  world  by  some  English  verses, 
in  the  collection  published  by  the  university  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary* 

From-  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in  what  station  he  passed  his  life,  is  noif 
yet  discovered.  He  must  hare  published  his  P^torais  before  the  year  1708,  because 
they  are  evidently  prior  to  those  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addressed  to  the  universal  patron,  the  du^e  of  Dorset,  a 
Poetical  Letter  from  Copenhagen,  which  was  published  in  the  Tatlbr,  and  is  by 
Pope  in  one  of  his  first  letters  mentioned  with  high  praise,  as  the  production  of  a 
man  *'  who  could  write  very  nobly." 

Riilips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore  easily,  found  access  to  Addison  and 
Steele ;  but  his  ardour  seems  not  to  have  procured  him  any  thing  more  than  kind 
words  j  since  he  was  reduced*  to  translate  the  Persian  Tales  for  Tonson,  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  reproached,  with  this  addition  of  contempt,  that  he  worked 
'for  baif-a^rown.  The  book  is  divided  into  many  sections,  for  each  of  which  if  he 
recdved  half.a.crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  then  were  paid,  was  very  liberal ;  but 
half-a^rown  had  a  mean  sound. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles  of  his  party,  by  epitomising  Hackees 
Life  of  Archbishop  Williams.  TKe  origiaal  book  is  written  with  such  depravity 
of  genius,  such  mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  appeared.  The  cpi« 
tome  b  free  enough  from  afifectation,  but  has  little  spirit  or  vigour  *. 

In  1712  he  brought  upon  the  stage  The  Distrest  Mother,  almost  a  translation 
of  Racine's  Andromaque.  Such  a  work  requires  no  uncommon  powers ;  but  the 
friends  of  Philips  exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  interest.  -^Before  the  appearance 
of  the  play,  a  whole  Spectator,  none  indeed  of  the  best,  was  devoted  to  its  praise : 
vriiile  it  yet  continued  to  be  acted,  another  Spectator  was  written,  to  tell  what  itiu 
preision  it  made  upon  sir  Roger ;  and  on  the  iirst  night  a  select  audience,  says  Pope ', 
was  caUed  together  to  applaud  it 

>  ffo  took  bis  degreef,  A.  B.  1696,  A.  M.  ITOO.     C, 

'  Tins  onglit  to  bftve  been  notked  before;    It  was  puUisbed  ia  17<K)»  v!  cd  be  appears  to  have  ob>- 

a  feikywsWp  of  9t  John's.     C. 
*  Sjpence. 
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It  was  concluded  with  tlic  most  successful  epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  spoken  <m  Ae 
English  theatre.  The  three  first  nights  it  was  recited  twice  ;  and  not  only  continued 
to  be  demanded  through  the  run,  ay  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  but  wheneyer  it  is  re- 
called to  the  stage,  where  by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a  copy  from  the  French,  it  yet 
keeps  its  place,  the  epilogue  is  still  expected,  and  is  stUl  spoken. 

The  propriety  of  epilogues  in  general,  and  consequently  of  this,  was  questioned  by 
a  correspondent  of  The  Spectator,  whose  letter  was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the 
sake  of  the  answer,  which  soon  followed^  written  with  much  steal  and  acrimony.  The 
attack  and  th^  defence  equally  contributed  to  stimukte  ewriosity  and  continue  at- 
tention. It  may  be  discovered  in  the  defence,  that  Prior's  epilogue  to  Phadra 
had  a  little  excited  jealousy ;  and  something  of  Prior's  plan  may  be  discoyered  in  the 
performance  of  his  ri?al.  Of  this  distinguished  epilogue  the  reputed  author  was  the 
wretched  Budgel,  whom  Addison  used  to. denominate  ^  ^^  the  man  who  calls  me 
cousin ;"  and  when  he  was  asked  how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  well,  replied, 
^*  The  epilogue  was  quite  another  thing  when  I  saw  it  first."  It  was  known  i% 
Tonson's  family,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addison  was  himself  the  author  of  it,  and 
that,  when  it  had  been  at  first  printed  with  his  name,  he  came  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  copies  were  distributed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Budgel,  that  it  might 
add  weight  to  the  solicitation  which  he  was  then  making  for  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature.  His  play  was  applauded ;  his 
translations  from  Sappho  had  been  published  in  The  Spectator ;  he  was  an  im- 
portant and  distinguished  associate  of  clubs,  witty  and  political ;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  his  happiness,  but  that  he  should  be  sure  of  its  continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  first  notice  from  the  public  was  his  Six 
Pastorals,  which,  flattering  the  imagination  with  Arcadian  scenes,  probably  found 
many  readers,  and  might  have  long  passed  as  a  pleasing  amusement,  had  they  not  been 
unhappily  too  much  commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  highly  valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
that  they  attracted  the  imitation  of  Virgil,  whose  Eclogues  seem  to  have  been  considered 
as  precluding  all  attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  for  no  shepherds  were  taught  to  sing  by^ 
any  succeeding  poet,  till  Nemesian  and  Calphumius  ventured  their  feeble  efforts  in 
the  lower  age  of  Latin  literature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a  dialogue  of 
imaginary  swains  might  be  composed  with  little  difficulty  ;  because  the  conversation 
of  shepherds  excludes  profound  or  refined  sentiment;  and,  for  images  and  descriptions, 
Satyrs  and  Fauns,  and  Naiads  and  Dryads,  were  always  within  call ;  and  woods  and 
meadows,  and  hills  and  rivers,  supplied  variety  of  matter,  which,  having  a  natural 
power  to  sooth  the  mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy  it 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his  age  with  the  novelty  of  modern  pas- 
torals in  Latin.  Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  finding  nothing  in  the  word 
Eclogue  of  rural  meaning,  he  supposed  it  to  be  corrupted  by  the  copiers,  apd  there- 
fore called  his  own  productions  jEglogues,  by  which  he  meant  to  express  the  talk  of 
goatherds,  though  it  will  mean  only  the  calk  of  goats.  This  new  name  was  adopted 
by  subsequent  writers,  and  amongst  others  by  our  Spenser. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1408)  Mantuan  published  his  Bucolics  with  su^h 
success',  that  they  were  soon  dignified  by  Badius  with  a  comment;  and,  as  ScaUger  com. 


«  Spcnce. 
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plained,  referred  into  schools,  and  taught  as  classical :  his  complahtt  was  Tain ;  and 
the  practice,  howerer  injudicious,  spread  far,  and  contintied  long.  Mantuan  was 
read,  at  least  in  some  of  the  inferior  schools  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  speakers  of  Mantuan  carried  their  disquisitions  beyond  the 
country,  to  censure  the  corruptions  of  the  church ;  and  from  him  Spenser  learned  to 
employ  his  swains  on  topics  of  controTcrsy. 

The  Italians  soon  transferred  pastoral  poetry  into  their  own  Kinguage :  Sannazaro 
wrote  Arcadia,  in  prose  and  yerse :  Tasso  and  GuariTii  wrote  Favole  Boscha- 
i^ccie,  or  SylraU  Dramas ;  and  all  nations  of  Europe  filled  Tolnmes  with  Tkyrsis 
and  Damon,  and  Thestylis  and  Phyllif. 

'  Philips  thinks  it  ^'  somewhat  strange  to  conceire,  how,  in  an  age  so  addicted  to  the 
Muses,  pastoral  poetry  never  comes  to  be  so  much  as  thought  upon."  His  wonder 
^ems  Tery  unseasonable ;  there  had  never,  from  the  time  of  Spenser,  wanted  writers 
to  talk  occa^onally  of  Arcadia  and  Strepkon ;  and  ,half  the  book  in  which  he  first 
tried  his  powers  consists  of  dialogues  on  queen  ^[ary's  death,  between  Tityms  and 
Corydon,  or  Mopstts  and  Metialcas.  A  series  Or  book  of  pastorals,  however,  I  know 
not  that  any  one  had  then  lately  published. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  first  display  of  his  powers  in  four  Pastorals, 
Written  in  a  very  different  form.  Philips  had  taken  Spenser,  and  Pope  took  Virgil, 
fbr  his  pattern.     Philips  endeavoured  to  be  natural,  Pope  laboured  to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison,  and  by  Addison's  companions,  who  wer« 
v^  willing  to  push  him  into  reputation.  The  Guardian  gave  an  account  of 
pastoral,  partly  critical,  and  partly  historical ;  in  which,  when  the  merit  of  the  mo- 
dern is  compared,  Tasso  and  Guarini  are  censured  for  remote  thoughts  and  unnatural 
rtfinemcnts ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  tht;  Italians  and  French  are  all  excluded  from 
rural  poetry  ;  and  tiie  pipe  of  the-  pastoral  Muse  is  transmitted  by  lawful  inherltanca 
from  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  from  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  from  Spenser  to  Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival  Pope  was  not  much  delighted;  he  there- 
fore drew  a  compatison  of  Philips's  performance  with  his  own ;  in  which,  with  aa 
unexampled  and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has  himself  always  the  advan^ 
tage,  he  gives  the  preference  to  Philips.  The  design  of  aggrandising  himself  he  dis-. 
gtaised  with  such  dexterity,  Aat,  though  Addison  discovered  it,  Steele  was  deceived^ 
and  was  afraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing  his  paper.  Published,  however,  it  \wi» 
(Guard.  40.):  and  from  that  time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual  reciproca* 
tien  of  malevolence. 

■  In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praise  or  satire,  there  ^vas  no  proportion  between  the 
(fembatants  ;  but  Philips,  though  he  could  not  prevail  by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope 
With  anothef  weapon,  and  chained  him,  as  Pope  thought,,  vrith  Addison's  approb». 
tlon,  as  disaffected  to  the  government. 

Even  with  this  he  was  not  satisfied ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no  appearance  that  any 
i(!gatd  was  pftid  to  his  clamours;  *  He  proceeded  to  grossor  insults,  and  hung  up  a^rod. 
it  BnttdiTs,  with  which  he  threatened  to  chastise  Pope,  who  appears  to  have  bean 
extremely  et^spcfrated;  fbr  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips  "  rascal," 
aad  in  the  last  stiff  chaises  him  with  detaining  in  his  hands  the  subscriptions  for 
Bomer  delWcred  to  hhn  by  the  Hanover  Club. 

I  soppose  it  was  never  suspected  that  he  meant  to  appropriate  the  money ;  he 
•nly  delayed,  and  with  sufficient  meanness^  the  gratification  of  him  by  Whose  pro« 
spcrity  he  was  pained. 
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Men  sometimes  saffer  by  Injudicious  kiudness  :  Philips  became  ridicnlous,  without 
his  own  fault,  by  the  absurd  admiration  of.  his  friends,  who  decorated  him  with  ho* 
notary  garlands,  which  the  first  breath  of  contrarUcfion  blasted. 

When  upon  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  eyery  Whig  expected  to  be 
^PP79  Philips  seems  to  have  obtained  too  little  notice  ;  he  caught  few  drops  #f  the 
golden  shower,  though  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery  could  perform.  He  was  only 
n^ade  a  oommissionor  of  the  lottery  (1717),  and,  what  did  not  much  elerate  his  cba. 
racter,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  success  of  his  first  play  must  naturally  dispose  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards 
the  stage :  he  did  not,  howeyer,  soon  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  an  audience^ 
but  contented'  himself  with  the  fame  already  acquired,  till  after  nine  years  he  pro. 
duced  (17^)  The  Briton,  a  tragedy  which,  whateyer  was  its  reception,  is  now  neg«- 
lected :  though  one  of  the  scenes,  between  Vanoc,  the  British  prince,  and  Valens,  the 
Roman  general,  is  confessed  to  be  written  with  great  dramatic  skill,  animated  by  spirit 
truly  poetical. 

He  bad  not- been  idle,  though  he  had  been  silent ;  for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy 
the  same  year,  on  the  story  of  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester.  This  tragedy  is  only 
remembered  by  its  title. 

His  happiest  undertaking  was  of  a  paper  called  The  Freethinker,  in  conjunction 
with  associates,  of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who,  then  only  minister  of  a  pariah 
in  Southwark,  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  goremment,  that  he  was  made 
first  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  where  his  piety  and  hit 
charity  will  be  long  honoured.  . 
*  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  what  was  printed  under  the  direction  of  Boulter 
would  hare  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious  ;  its  title  is  to  be  understood  as  im. 
plying  only  freedom  from  unreasonable  prejudice,  it  has  been  reprinted  in  roluines, 
but  is  little  read  ;  nor  can  impartial  criticism  recommend  it  as  worthy  of  reriyal. 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diurnal  essays, ;  but  he  knew  how  to  prac 
tise  the  liberality  of  greatness  and  the  fidelity  of  friendship.  When  he  was  advanced 
to  the  height  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the  companion  of  his  labours. 
Knowing  Philips  to  be  slenderly  supported,  he  took  him  to  Ireland,  as 'partaker  of 
his  fortune ;  and,  making  him  his  secretary  ',  added  such  preferments  as  enabled  him 
to  represent  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the  Irish  pariiament 

In  December  17^  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  lord  chancellor ;  and  in  August 
1733  became  judge  of  the  Prerogatire  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued  some  years  in  Irehind;  but  at  last  long, 
iog,  as  it  seems,  for  his  natiye  country,  lie- returned  (1748)  to  London,  haying  doubt- 
less suryiyed  most  of  his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among  them  his  dreaded  antagonist 
Pope.  He  found,  howeyer,  the  duke  of  Newcastle  still  liylng,  and  to  him  he  dedicated 
his  poems  collected  into  a  volume. 

Haying  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to 
pass  some  years  of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity ;  but  his  hope  deceived  him :  he  wai 
struck  with  a  palsy,  and  died  '.June  18,  1749,  in  his  seventy  ^hth  year. 

Of  hb  person^  character  all  that  I  have  heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  braT^j 
and  skill  in  the  sword,  and  that  in  conversation  he  was  solemn  and  pompons.    He 

9  The  archbishop's  Letters,  published  in  1769,  (the  orismls  of  which  are  mm  hi  Chiist  Church 
library,  Oxford)  were  collected  by  Mr.  Philipt.     C. 
•  At  his  house  in  Hanover-street,  and  was  buried  hi  Audley  chapeL    Ci  ^-^  ^ 
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had  great  sensibility  of  censure,  if  judgment  maj  be  made  hy  a  single  story  which  I 
heard  long  ago  from  Mr.  Ing,  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  Staffordshire. 
^^  Philips,"  said  he,  <^  was  once  at  table,  when  I  asked  him.  How  came  thy  king  of 
Epirus  to  driye  oxen,  and  to  say  ^  I'm  goaded  on  by  love  ?'  After  which  question  he 
Berer  spoke  again."  . 

Of  The  Dbtrest  Mother  not  much  is  pretended  to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is 
no  subject  of  criticism  :  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  believe,  are  not  below  mediocrity, 
nor  aboTe  it.  Among  the  poems  comprised  in  the  late  collection,  the  Letter  from  Den. 
mark  may  be  justly  praised ;  the  Pastorals,  which  by  the  writer  of  the  Guardian 
were  ranked  as  one  of  the  four  genuine  productions  of  the  rustic  Muse,  cannot 
surely  be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode  of  life  which  did  not  exist,  nor  ever 
cxuted,  is  not  to  be  objected  :  the  supposition  of  such  a  state  is  allowed  to  pastoral. 
In  his  other  poems  he  t^annot  be  denied  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes  elegant ;  but  he , 
has  seldom  much  force,  or  much  comprehension.  The  pieces  that  please  best  are 
tiiose  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents,  procured  him  the  name  of  Namby 
Pambyy  the  poeois  of  short  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages  and  charac 
ters,  from  Walpole  the  ^^  steerer  of  the  realm,"  to  miss  Pulteney  in  the  nursery. 
The  anmbers  are  smooth  and  sprightly,  and  the  diction  is  seldom  faulty.  They  are 
not  loaded  with  much  thought ;  yetj  if  they  had  been  written  by  Addison,  they 
woold  have  had  admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued  but  when  they  are  done  by 
those  who  can  do  greater. 

In  his  translations  from  Fmdar,  he  found  the  art  of  reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the 
Theban  bard,  however  he  may  fall  below  his  sublimity ;  he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has 
less  fire,  to  have  more  smoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet  at  least  half  his  book  deserves  to  be 
read:  perhaps  he  valued  most  himself  that  part  which  the  critic  would  reject 
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TO    HIS    GRACE 


THOMAS,  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 


J.  HE  honours  of  your  ancient  and  illustrious  ^mily^  wbich  tbat  noble  writer^ 
Algernon  Sidney,  places  among  the  first  in  these  kingdoms  for  prerogative  of 
birth,  the  titles  which  yon  have  long  worn  with  distinguished  lustre,  and  the 
high  station  which  you  have  many  years  filled,  and  now  fill,  in  the  govern- 
ment, gire  your  grace  a  just  preeminence  in  the  conununity  ;  but  they  are 
excellencies  of  a  more  exalted  kind  to  which  this  tribute  of  my  respect  is  paid* 
Your  early  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  manifested  itself  at  the  close  of  a 
late  reign,  when  the  worst  of  schemes  were  promoted  against  this  nation  by 
the  worst  of  men,  tire  association  (of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  humble 
member)  into  which  you  then  entered,  with  some  others,  eminent  for  their  birth, 
fortune,  and  knowk*dge,  for  securing  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to 
the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  your  taste  of  useful  and  polite  literature,  and  the 
encouragement  which  you  have  been  always  ready  to  give  to  it,  your  friendly 
ji^rd  to,  and  connection  with,  that  university  which  has  been  the  nur:^  of 
the  greatest  statesmen,  heroes,  philosophers,  and  poets,  of  Eiiglish  growth, 
and  the  open  liberality  of  your  heart  on  all  laudable  occasions,  must  give  you 
a  place  in  the  affections  gf  aU  Englishmen  who  know  the  interest  of  their  native 
country :  and  to  those  virtues,  more  tlian  to  the  private  friendship  with  which 
your  grace  has  long  honoured  rae,  I  make  this  oftering  of  the  few  poetical 
pieces,  which  were  the  produce  of  my  leisure,  but  some  of  my  most  pleasant, 
hours:  your  grace  will  l)c  able  to  distinguish  those  which  have  been  printed  be- 
fore from  those  which  now  make  their  first  appearance;  and  I  number  among 
the  felicities  of  ray  days  this  opportunity  of  approaching  you  with  something 
perhaps  not  unworthy  your  acceptance ;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

my  lord, 

your  grace's 

most  devoted,  o!jliged, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

AMBROSE  PHILIPS. 

>/n7,  174S. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  PASTORAL  POEMS. 


XT  is  Moiewhat  strange  to  conceive,  in  an  age  so  addicted  to  the  Muses,  how  pastoral  poetry  oomei  to 
be  oerer  so  much  as  thought  upon ;  considering,  especially,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  hath 
ever  heen  accounted  the  foremost,  among  the  smaller  poems,  in  dignity.  Virgil  and  Spenser  made  use 
ef  it  as  a  prelude  to  epic  poetry :  but,  I  fear,  the  innocency  of  the  subject  makes  it  so  little  inviting. 

There  is  no  kind  of  poem,  if  happily  executed,  but  gives  delight ;  and  herein  may  the  pastoral  boast 
after  a  peculiar  manner:  for,  as  in  painting,  so  in  poetry,  the  country  afibrds  not  only  the  most  delights 
fbl  scenes  and  prospects,  but  likewise  the  most  pleasing  images  of  life. 

Gassendus  (I  remember)  ob6cr\'e8,  that  Peireskius  was  a  great  lorer  of  music,  especially  the  melody 
ti  birds;  because  their  simple  strains  have  less  of  passion  and  violence,  but  more  of  a  sedate  and  quiet 
harmony ;  and,  therefore,  do  they  rather  befriend  contemplation.  In  like  manner,  the  pastoral  song 
fires  a  sweet  and  gentle  composure  to  the  mind ;  whereas  the  epic  and  tragic  poems,  by  the  vebe- 
mency  of  their  emotions,  raise  the  spirits  into  a  ferment 

To  view  a  fair  stately  palace,  strikes  us  indeed  with  admiration,  and  swells  the  soul  with  notions  of 
grandeur  :  but  when  I  see  a  little  country-dwelling,  advantageously  situated  amidst  a  beautiful  variety 
of  hills,  meadows,  fieFds,  woods,  and  ri\'ulets,  I  feel  an  imspeakable  sort  of  satis&ction,  and  cannot  for- 
bear wishing  my  kinder  fortune  would  place  me  in  such  a  sweet  retirement 

Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Spenser,  are  the  only  poets  who  seem  to  have  hit  upon  the  true  nature  of 
pastoral  compositions:  so  that  it  will  be  sufficient  praise  for  me,  if  1  have  not  altogether  fiuled  in  my 
attempt 
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AMBROSE  PHILIPS. 


l>ASTORAL  POEMS. 


Nortrt,  occ  erubuit  «ylTa»  habiUure,  Thalia. 

Viig.  EcL  TL  X 


THE  FIRST  PASTORAL. 
LOBBJN. 

Ip  PC,  O  Donet,  quit  the  cSt7.4luQiig, 

To  meditate  in  shades  the  rural  soi^, 

By  joar  command,  be  present :  and,  O  biing 

The  Mnse  along  \  the  Muse  to  you  shall  sing: 

Her  influence,  Buckhurst,  let  me  there  obtam. 

And  I  forgive  the  tafd  Sicilian  swain. 

Begin. — In  unloxurious  times  of  yore. 
When  flocks  and  herds  were  no  inglorious  store, 
bobbin,  a  shepherd-boy,  one  evening  fair. 
As  western  winds  had  cooPd  the  sultry  air. 
His  numbered  sheep  within  the  fold  now  pent. 
Thus  idain*d  him  of  his  dreary  discontent ; 
Beneath  a  hoary  poplar's  whiqpering  boughs 
He,  solitary,  sat  to  breathe  his  vows. 
Venting  the  tender  anguish  of  his  heart. 
As  passion  taught,  in  accents  free  of  art : 
And  little  did  he  hope,  while,  night  by  night, 
HJs  sighs  were  lavished  thus  on  Lucy  bright. 
■  .*/.ilb>  v^i^-^7 1  how  long  must  I  endure 
This  pining  pain  ?  Or  who  shall  speed  my  cure  ? 
Fond  love  no  cuce  will  have,  seek  no  repose. 
Delights  in  grief,  nor  any  measure  knows. 
And  now  the  Mo^  bejgins  in  clouds  to  rise; 
The  brightening  stars  increase  within  the  skies; 
The  winds  are  bush ;  the  dews  distil ;  and  sleep 
Hath  clo&M  the  eyelids  of  my  weary  sheep : 
1  only,  with  the  prowling  wolf,  coui>train'd 
All  night  to  wake :  with  hunger  he  is  pain'd, 
Jifid  I,  with  love.     His  hunger  he  may  tame; 
X^ui  who  can  quench,  O  cruel  Love,  thy  flame  ? 
WbHom  did  I,  all  as  this  poplar  fair, 
Vp-raise  my,  heedless  head,  then  void  of  care, 
'Mong  rustic  routs  the  chief  for  wanton  game ; 
Nor  could  they  merry  make,  till  Lohhin  came. 
Who  better  seen  than  I  in  shepherds*  arts, 
To  please  the  lads  and  win  the  lasses'  hearts ! 


How  deftly,  to  mine  oaten-reed  so  tweet. 

Wont  they  upon  the  green  to  shift  their  feet ! 

And,  wearied  in  the  dance,  how  would  they  j^u^ 

Some  well-devised  tale  from  me  to  learn  I 

For  inany  songs  and  tales  of  mirth  had  I, 

To  chaae  the  loitering  Son  adown  the  sky : 

But,  ah !  since  Lucy  coy,  deep-wrought  )ier  vgiU^ 

Within  my  heart,  unmindful  of  delight. 

The  joUy  grooms  I  fly,  and,  all  alone. 

To  rocks  and  woods  pour  fbrth  my  fruitless  moan. 

Oh,  quit  thy  wonted  scorn,  relentless  ftiir ! 

Ere,  lingering  long,  I  perish  through  despair. 

Had  Rosalind  been  mistress  of  my  mind. 

Though  not  so  fair,  she  would  have  provM  more  kind. 

O  think,  unwitting  maid,  while  yet  is  time, 

How  flying  years  impair  thy  yonthful  prime ! 

Thy  virgin-bloom  will  not  for  ever  stay. 

And  flowers,  though  left  ungatherM,  will  decay : 

The  flowers,  anew,  letuming  seasons  bring  1 

But  beauty  fisded  has  no  second  spring. 

My  words  are  wind !  She,  deaf  to  all  my  criei. 

Takes  pleasure  in  the  mischief  of  her  eyes; 

like  frisking  heifer,  loose  in  flowery  meads^ 

She  gads  wher^er  her  rovitg  &ncy  leads. 

Yet  still  from  me.    Ah  me,  the  tiresome  chase ! 

Shy  as  the  fawn,  she  flies  my  fond  embrace : 

She  flies,  indeed,  but  ever  leaves  behind. 

Fly  where  she  will,  her  likeness  in  my  mind. 

No  cruel  purpose,  in  my  speed,  I  bear ; 

Tis  only  love;  and  love  why  shouldst  thou  fiear?  ' 

What  idle  fears  a  maiden-breast  alarm ! 

Stay,  siihple  girl ;  a  lover  cannot  barm. 

Two  sportive  kidlings,  both  fair-fleck*d,  I  rear; 

Whose  shooting  horns  like  tender  buds  appear  % 

A  lambkin  too,  of  spotless  fleece,  I  breed. 

And  teach  the  fondling  fVom  nif  hand  to  feed : 

Nor  will  I  cease  betimes  to  coll  the  fields 

Of  every  dewy  sweet  the  mommg  yields : 

From  early  spring  to  autumn  late  shalt  thou  - 

Receive  gay  girlpnds,  blooming  o'er  thy  brow  i 
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And  when— But  why  these  muiTailhig  pains  ? 
The  gifts,  mlike,  and  giver  she  disdains: 
And  now,  left  heiress  of  the  glen,  she  '11  deem 
life,  landless  lad«  unworthy  her  esteem : 
Vet,  was  she  born,  like  me,  of  shepheid-sire; 
And  1  may  fields  and  lowing  herds  acquire. 
O!  would  my  gifts  but  wm  her  wanton  haart. 
Or  could  I  half  the  warmth  I  feel  impart. 
How  would  I  wander,  every  day,  to  find 
The  dioice  of  wildings,  blushing  through  the  rind  * 
For  glossy  plums  how  lightsome  climb  the  tree, 
How  risk  the  vengeance  of  the  thrifty  bee ! 
Or !  tf  thou  deign  to  live  a  shepherdess, 
Thoo  Lobbin's  flock  and  bobbin  shalt  possess  i 
And,  lisir  my  flock,  nor  yet  tmcomtiy  I, 
If  liquid  fountains  flatter  not;  and  why 
Should  liquid  fountains  flatter  us,  yet  show 
Hie  bordering  flowers  less  beauteousthan  they  grow? 
O !  come,  my  love;  nor  t h  ink  th'  employment  mean. 
The  dams  to  milk,  and  little  lambkhu  wean. 
To  drive  a-field,  by  mom,  the  fottenmg  ewes. 
Ere  the  warm  Sun  drink-up  the  cooly  dews, 
While,  with  mv  pipe  and  with  my  voice,  I  cheer 
Each  hour,  and  through  the  day  detain  thine  ear. 
How  would  the  crook  beseem  thy  lily-hand ! 
How  would  my  yonngUugs  round  thee  gazing  stand ! 
Ah,  witless  younglmgs !  gaze  not  on  her  eye. 
Thence  all  my  sorrow;  thence  the  death  I  die. 
O,  killing  beauty !  and  O,  sore  desire ! 
Must  then  my  sufierings,  but  with  lifo,  expire  ? 
Though  blossoms  every  year  the  trees  adoni. 
Spring  after  spring  1  wither*  nipt  with  scorn: 
Nor  trow  I  when  this  bitter  blast  will  end. 
Or  if  yon  stars  will  e'er  my  vows  befriend. 
Skep,  sleep,  my  flock;  for,  happy,  ye  may  take 
Sweet  nightly  rest,  though  still  your  master  wake." 

Now  to  the  waning  Moon  the  nightingale. 
In  slender  warblings,  tun'd  her  piteous  tale ; 
The  love-sick  shepherd,  listening,  felt  relief. 
Pleased  with  so  sweet  a  partner  m  his  grief. 
Till,  by  degrees,  her  notes  and  silent  Ni^ht 
To  lumbers  soft  hb  heavy  heart  invite. 


THE  SECOND  PASTORAL. 
THBNOT,  COLINMT. 

TBCWOT. 

Is  it  not  Colinet  I  lonesome  see. 
Leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the  tree? 
Or  is  it  age  of  late  bedims  my  sip^ht  ? 
>T  is  Colmet,  indeed,  in  woftU  plight 
Thy  cloudy  look,  why  melting  into  tears. 
Unseemly,  now  the  dcy  so  bright  appears  1 
Why  in  this  mounftil  manner  art  thou  found, 
Unthankful  lad,  when  all  thinp  smile  around  I 
Or  hear'st  not  lark  and  linnet  jointly  sing. 
Their  notes  Uithe-warhling  to  salute  the  Spring  ? 

COLIMT. 

Though  blithe  their  notes,  not  so  my  wayward  iate; 
Nor  lark  would  sing,  nor  linnet,  in  my  state. 
Each  creature,  Thenot,  to  his  task  b  bom ; 
As  they  to  mirth  and  music,  1  to  mourn. 
Waking,  at  midn*«Ht,  I  my  woes  renew. 
My  tears  oft  mingling  with  the  ftiUing  dew. 

•raiMOT. 
Small  cause,  I  ween,  has  lusty  youth  to  plain: 
Or  mho  may,  then,  the  weight  of  eld  sustain. 


When  every  slackening  nerte  begins  to  foil. 
And  the  load  presscth  as  our  days  prevail  ? 
Yet,  though  with  years  my  body  downward  tend^ 
As  trees  beneath  their  fruit  in  autumn  bold  ; 
Spite  of  my  snowy  head,  and  icy  veins. 
My  mind  a  cheerful  temper  still  retams. 
Aiid  why  should  man,  mishap  what  will,  repin^ 
Sour  every  sweet,  and  mix  with  tears  his  wine  } 
But  tell  me,  then :  it  may  relieve  thy  woe. 
To  let  a  friend  thine  inward  ailment  know. 

COLINET. 

Idly  't  will  waste  thee,  Thenot,  the  whole  day, 
Shouldst  thou  give  ear  to  all  my  grief  can  say. 
Thine  ewes  will  wander;  and  the  heedless  lambi^ 
In  loud  complaints,  require  their  absent  damfc 

THEKOT. 

See  Lightfbot;  be  shall  tend  them  close :  and  I, 
Tween  whiles,  across  the  plain  will  glance  miii« 
eye. 

COLIKET. 

Whereto  begin  \  know  not,  where  to  end. 
Does  there  one  smiling  hour  my  youth  attend ! 
Though  few  my  days,  as  well  my  follies  show. 
Yet  are  those  days  all  clouded  o'er  with  woe : 
No  happy  gleam  of  Sunshine  doth  appear. 
My  lowering  sky  and  wintery  months  to  cheer. 
My  [Hteous  plight  in  yonder  naked  tree. 
Which  bears  the  thunder-scar,  too  plain  I  see: 
Quite  destitute  it  stands  of  shelter  kind. 
The  mark  of  storms,  and  sport  of  every  wind : 
The  riven  tnmk  feels  not  th*  approach  of  ^ring; 
Nor  birds  among  the  leafless  branches  sing: 
No  more,  beneath  thy  shade,  shall  shepherds  throng; 
With  jocund  tale,,  or  pipe,  or  pleasing  song, 
ni-foted  tree !  and  more  ill-fiited  I ! 
From  thee,  from  me,  alike  the  shepherds  fly. 

TBBltOT. 

Sure  thou  in  haplen  hwir  of  time  wast  bora. 
When  blighting  mildews  spoil  the  rising  com,  - 
Or  blasting  wii^s  o*er  blossomed  hedge-rows  pass. 
To  kill  the  promb^dfraits,  and  scorch  the  grass ; 
Or  when  the  Moon,   by  wizard  charm*d,   foi«» 

sho«*s, 
Blood-stain'd  in  foul  eclipse,  impending  woes. 
Untimdy  bora,  ill-luck  betides  thee  stilU 

COLINET. 

And  can  there,  Thenot,  be  a  greater  ill? 

TBSKOT. 

Nor  fox,  nor  wolf,  nor  rot  among  our  sheep. 
From  thb  good sbepberd's  care  his  floc^  may  keapr 
Against  ill-lnck,  alas  1  all  forecast  flnk; 
Nor  toil  by  day,  nor  watch  by  night,  avails. 

COLINET. 

Ah  me,  the  while !  ah  me,  the  luckleai  day  ! 
Ah,  luckless  lad !  befits  me  more  to  say. 
Unhappy  hour !  when  fresh  in  yoothftil  bud, 
I  left,  Sabrina  foir,  thy  silvery  flood. 
Ah,  silly  I !  more  silly  than  my  sheep, 
Which  on  thy  flowery  banks  I  wont  to  Jceep. 
Sweet  are  thy  banks !  Oh,  when,  shall  1  once  morc^ 
With  ravish'd  eyes,  review  thine  amelPd  sborp  ? 
When,  in  the  crystal  of  thy  water,  scan 
Each  feature  foded  and  my  colour  wan  ? 
When  shall  I  see  my  hut,  the  small  ab(jd« 
Myself  did  raise,  and  cover  o*er  with  sod  ? 
Small  though  it  be,  a  mean  and  humble  cell. 
Yet  b  there  room  for  Peace  and  mt  to  dw<ii^ 
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And  vlBt  enticemeiit  cbAni^d  thee,  far  tway 
frcm  tby  lov'd  home,  and  led  thy  heart  astray? 

COLIKBT* 

A  kwd  desire,  strange  lads  and  swains  to  know: 
Ah,  God!  that  I  ever  should  covet  woe ! 
With  wandering  feet  unUest,  tad  fond  of  fii^, 
I  sought  I  know  not  what  besides  a  name. 

TSXIfOT. 

Or,  sooth  to  8ay»  didst  thou  not  hither  roam 
la  search  of  gains  more  plenty  than  at  hpme } 
A  Tolling-stolie  is  ever  bare  of  moss ; 
And,  to  their  cost,  green  years  old  proverbs  cross. 

COLDIET. 

Small  need  there  was,  in  random  search  of  gain. 
To  drive  my  pining  flock  athwart  the  plain. 
To  distant  Cam.    Fine  gain  at  length,  I  trow. 
To  hoard  up  to  myself  such  deal  of  woe ! 
My  sheep  quite  spent,  through  travel  and  ill-iaro. 
And,  like  their  keeper,  rsgged  grown  and  bare. 
The  damp  cold  greensward  for  my  nightly  bed. 
And  souse  slant-willow's  trunk  to  rest  my  head. 
Hard  is  to  bear  of  pinching  cold  the  pain  ^ 
And  hard  is  want  to  the  unpractis'd  swain: 
But  neither  want,  nor  pincbii^  cold,  is  hard. 
To  Uaatnig  storms  of  oUumnycompar'd:        > 
Unkind  as  hail  it  fidls;  the  pelting  shower 
Destroys  the  tender  herb,  and  budding  flower. 

iHBNOt. 

Slander  we  shepherds  count  the  vilest  wrong  s 
And  what  wounds  sorer  than  an  evil  tongue? 

cointBT. 
Untoward  lads,  the  wanton  imps  of  spite, 
Make  naock  of  all  the  ditties  I  indite^ 
In  vafai,  O  CoUnet,  thy  pipe,  so  shrill. 
Charms  every  vale  and  gladdens  every  hill : 
In  vain  thou  seek'st  the  coverings  of  the  grove, 
In  the  cool  shade  to  sing  the  pains  of  love: 
Sing  what  thou  wiH,  ill-natore  will  prevail; 
And  every  elf  hath  skill  enough  to  rail: 
But  jrct,  though  poor  ^nd  artless  be  my  vein, 
Menalcas  seems  to  like  my  simple  strain : 
And,  mhile  that  he  delighteth  in  my  song, 
Which  to  the  good  Menakas  doth  belong. 
Nor  night,  nor  day,  shall  my  rude  music  cease; 
I  ask  no  more^  so  I  Menalcas  please. 

TIIEKOT. 

Menalcas,  lord  of  these  foir  fertile  plains. 
Preserves  the  sheep,  and  o^er  thesli^herds  reigns: 
For  him  wir  yearly  wakes,  and  feasts,  we  hold, 
And  choose  the  fairest  firstlings  from  the  fold : 
Be,  good  to  all,  who  good  deserve,  shall  give 
Thy  (kxk  tofbed,  and  thee  at  ease  to  live. 
Shall  curb  the  malice  of  unbridled  tongues. 
And  bounteously  reward  thy  rural  songs. 

COLINBT. 

Fint,  then,  shalMightsome  birds  fbiget  to  fly, 
The  briny  ocean  turn  to  pastures  diy. 
And  every  rapid  river  cease  to  flow, 
£re  I  nnmhidfiil4)f  Menalcas  grow. 

TUaMOT. 

This  night  thy  care  with  me  foiget;  and  fold 
Thy  flock  with  mine,  to  ward  th'  injurious  cold. 
New  milk,  and  clouted  cream,  mild  cheese  and  curd. 
With  some  remaming  fruit  of  last  year's  hoard, 
Shall  be  our  evening  fiire,  and,  for  the  night. 
Sweet  herbs  and  moss,  which  gentle  sleep  invite:     12 


And  now  behold  the  Son'i  depsrtii^  ray. 
O'er  yonder  hill,  the  sign  of  ebbbg  day: 
With  suogs  the  jovial  hinds  return  from  plow; 
And  unyvjk'd  b^&n,  loitering  homeward^  Ww. 


THE  THXRP  PASTORAL. 
ALBINO. 

WtaEN  Virgil  thought  no  shame  the  Doric  reed 
To  tone,  and  flocks  on  Mantuan  plains  to  feed, 
With  young  Augustas'  name  he  grac'd  Ins  soi^s 
And  Spenser,  when  amid  the  rural  throng 
He  earol'd  «weet,  and  mz'd  akng  the  flood 
Of  gentle  Thanies,  made  every  soundmg  wood 
With  good  Eliza's  name  to  ring  around; 
Eliza's  name  on  eveiy  tree  was  fbund: 
Since,  then,  through  Anna's  cares  at  ease  we  fiva^  . 
And  see  our  cattle  unmolested  thrive, 
While  from  our  Albion  her  victorious  arms 
Drive  wasteful  warf^  loud  in  dire  alamu^ 
Like  them  wiH  I  my  slender  music  raise. 
And  teach  the  vocal  valleys  Anna's  praise. 
Meantime,  on  oaten  pipe,  a  bwly  lay. 
Am  my  kids  browse,  obscure  in  shades  I  play: 
Yet,  not  obscure,  while  Dorset  thinks  no  scorn 
To  visit  woods,  and  swams  ignobly  bom.   . 

Two  valley  swams,  both  musical,  both  youngs 
In  friendship  mutual,  and  united  long. 
Retire  within  a  momy  cave,  to  shun 
The  crowd  of  shepherds,  and  the  noon-day  ioiL 
A  gloom  of  sadness  overCMts  their  mmd : 
Revolvmg  now,  the  solemn  day  they  find. 
When  young  Albino  died.     His  image  dear 
Bedews  their  cheeks  with  many  a  triddhjg  tear: 
To  tears  they  add  the  tribute  of  their  verse; 
These  Angelot,  those  Palin,  did  rehearse. 

AKGBLOT. 

Thus,  yeariy  cirolhig,  by-past  times  return; 
And  yeariy,  thus.  Albino's  death  we  moura. 
Sent  mto  life,  alas !  how  short  thy  stay : 
How  sweet  the  rose !  how  sp^^dy  to  decay ! 
Can  we  fbiget.  Albino  dear,  thy  knell. 
Sad-sounding  wide  from  every  village  bell? 
Can  we  fbiget  how  sorely  Albion  moan'd, 
That  hills,  and  dales,  and  rocks,  in  echo  groan*d. 
Presaging  future  woe,  when,  for  our  crimes, 
We  lost  Albino,  pledge  of  peaceful  times, 
Fair  boast  of  this  feir  Island,  darling  joy 
Of  nobles  high,  and  every  shepherd-b(^? 
No  joyous  pipe  was  heard,  no  flocks  were  seen. 
Nor  shepherd  found  upon  the  grassy  green, 
No  cattle  graz'd  the  field,  nor  drank  the  flood, 
No  birds  were  heard  to  warble  through  the  wood. 
In  yonder  gloomy  grove  ont-stretch'd  he  lay 
His  tovely  limbs  upon  the  dampy  clay; 
On  his  cold  cheek  the  rosy  hue  decay'd. 
And  o'er  his  lips  the  deadly  blue  displayed : 
Bleating  around  him  lie  his  plabtive  sheep^ 
And  mourning  shepherds  come  in  crowds  to  we^ 
Young  Bockhurst  comes :  and,  is  there  no  redress? 
As  if  the  grave  regarded  our  distress ! 
The  tender  viigms  come,  to  tears  y^  new, 
And  give,  aloud,  the  himentationA  due. 
The  pious  mother  comes,  with  grief  opprest : 
Ye  trees,  and  conscious  fountains,  can  attest 
With  what  sad  accents,  and  what  piercing  cries^ 
She  fill'd  the  grove,  and  importun'd  the  skies. 
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And  every  f^r  upbiaided  with  his  death, 
When,  in  her  widow'd  arms,  devoid  of  breath. 
She  cl^sp'd  her  90a :  nor  did  the  n3naapb,  for  this. 
Place  ip  her  darling's  welfare  all  her  bliss. 
Him  teaching,  young,  the  harmless  crook  to  wield. 
And  rule  the  peaq^jil  jQKPpil!B.<^  the  field. 
As  milk-white  swans  on  streams  of  silver  show, 
And  silvery  streams  to  grace  the  meadows  flow, 
Aa  com  the  vales,  and  trees  the  hills  adorn. 
So  thou,  to  thine,  aji  oniamept  wast  bora. 
Since  thou,  delicious  youth,  didst  quit  the  plains, 
Th*  ungrateful  ground  we  till  with  fruitless  pains. 
In  laboured  furrows  sow  the  choice  of  wheat,    . 
And,  over  empty  sheaves,  in  harve^  sweat  j 
A  thin  1  ; 

And  the  field. 

How  all  lew ! 

And  sea  od  view. 

Who,  n  ir  to  throw. 

To  whir  om  bow, 

To  toss  fiir. 

With  sii  bar } 

Nor  dos  _  's  day?. 

To  share  her  triumphs,  and  to  feel  her  praise, 
In  foreign  realms  to  purchase  early  faipe. 
And  add  new  glories  to  the  British  name : 
O,  peaceful  may  thy  gentle  spirit  rest ! 
The  flowery  turf  lie  light  upon  thy  breast  j 
Nor  shrieking  owl,  nor  bat,  thy  tomb  fly  round, 
Nor  piidnight  goblins  revel  o'er  the  ground. 

PALIM. 

No  more,  mistaken  Aogelot,  complain : 
Albino  lives ;  and  all  our  tears  are  vain : 
Albino  lives,  and  will  fi>r  ever  live, 
With  myriads  mixt  who  never  know  to  grieve. 
Who  welcome  every  ttnuiger-gueit,  nor  fear 
Ever  to  mourn  his  absence  with  a  tear; 
Where  cold,  nor  heat,  nor  irksome  toil  annoy. 
Nor  age,  nor  sickness,,  comes  to  damp  their  joy : 
And  now  the  royal  nymph  who  bore  him  deigns 
The  land  to  rule,  and  shield  the  simple  swains. 
While,  from  above,  propitious  he  looks  down : 
For  this,  the  welkin  does  no  longer  frown. 
Each  planet  shines,  indulgent,  from  his  sphere, 
And  we  renew  our  pastimes  with  the  year. 
Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  with  shrilling  pipes  resound : 
The  boys  and  vii^gins  dance,  with  chaplets  crown'd. 
And  hail  Albino  blest:  the  \'alleys  ring 
Albino  blest !  O  now,  if  ever,  bring 
The  laurel  green,  the  smelling  eglantine. 
And  tender  branches  from  the  mantling  vine, 
l^e  dewy  cowslip  which  in  meadow  grows. 
The  lR)untain  violet,  and  the  garden  roM, 
Marsh-lilies  sweet,  and  tuits  of  daflbdil. 
With  what  ye  cull  from  wood  or  verdant  hill. 
Whether  in  open  sun  or  shade  they  blow. 
More  early  some,  and  some  unfolding  slow, 
Bring  in  heap'd  canisters  of  every  kind. 
As  if  the  summer  had  with  spring  combined. 
And  Nature,  forward  to  assist  your  care. 
Did  not  profiision  for  Albino  spare. 
Your  hamlets  strew,  and  every  public  way  j 
And  consecrate  to  mirth  Albino's  day : 
Myself  will  lavish  all  my  little  store. 
And  deal  about  the  goblet  flowing  o'er: 
Old  Moulin  there  shall  harp,  young  Myco  sing, 
And  Cudd^  dance  the  round  amid  the  ring, 
And  Hobl^inol  his  antic  gambols  play ; 
To  thee  these  honours^  yearly,  will  wc  pay; 


Nor  fail  to  mention  thM  in  all  onr  cheer, 
And  teach  our  children  the  remembrance  dear^ 
When  we  our  shearing-feast,  or  harvest  keep. 
To  speed  the  plough,  and  bless  our  thriving  sheep. 
While  willow  kids,  and  herbage  lambs  pursue. 
While  bees  love  thjTne,  and  locusts  sip  the  dew, 
While  birds  delight  in  woods  their  notes  to  stiaia. 
Thy  name  and  sweet  memorial  shall  reipain.     .  . 


THE  FOURTH  PASTORAL. 
MYCO,  ARGOL. 

MYCO. 

This  place  may  seem  for  shepherd's  leisure  ouid^ 
So  close  th^^se  elms  inweave  their  lofty  shade; 
The. twining  woodbine,  how  it  climba  to  breathe 
Refreshing  sweets  around  on  all  beneath : 
The  ground  with  grass  of  cheerfiil  green  bespread. 
Through  which  the  springing  flower  np-rears  the 

head: 
Lo,  here  the  kingcup  of  a  golden  hue. 
Medley '<!  with  daisies  white  and  endive  bhie. 
And  hone3rsuckle8  of  a  purple  dye, 
Confusion  gay  !  bright  waving  to  the  eye. 
Hark,  how  they  waihle  in  that  brambly  bush. 
The  gandy  goldfinch,  and  the  speckly  thrush. 
The  linnet  green,  with  others  fInRm'd  for  skill. 
And  blackbird  fluting  through  his  yellow  bill : 
In  sprightly  concert  how  they  all  combine. 
Us  prgnipting  in  the  various  liougs  to  join: 
Up,  Argol,  then,  and  to  thy  lip  apply 
Thy  mellow  pipe,  or  voice  more  soundipg,  tiy : 
And  since  our  ewes  have  graz'd,  what  harms  tf  they 
Lie  round  and  listen  while  the  lambkins  play  > 

ARGOL. 

Well,  Myco,  can  thy  dainty  wit  express 
Fair  Nature's  bounties  in  the  fairest  dress: 
'T  is  rapture  all !  the  place,  the  birds,  the  sky; 
hviA  rapture  works  the  singer's  fancy  high. 
Sweet  breathe  the  fields,  and  now  a  gentle  breeze 
Moves  every  leaf,  and  trembles  through  the  treeas 
111  such  incitements  suit  my  rugged  lay. 
Befitting  more  the  music  thou  canst  play. 

MYCO. 

No  skill  of  music  kcjpi  I,  simple  swain. 

No  fine  device  thine  ear  to  entertain : 

Albeit  some  deal  1  pipe,  rude  though  it  be. 

Sufficient  to  divert  my  sheep  and  me  ; 

Yet  Colinet.  (and  Colinet  hath  Ucill) 

Oft  guides  my  fingers  on  the  tuneful  quill. 

And  fain  would  teach  me  on  what  sounds  to  dwells 

And  where  to  sink  a  note,  and  where  to  swelL 

ARGOL. 

Ah,  Myco  !  half  my  flock  would  I  bestow. 
Should  Colinet  to  me  his  cimning  show  : 
So  trim  his  sonnets  are,  I  pr'ythee,  strain. 
Now  give  us,  once,  a  sample  of  his  strain : 
For  wonders  of  that  lad  the  shepherds  say, 
How  sweet  his  pipe,  how  ravishing  his  lay  ! 
Tlie  sweetness  of  his  pipe  and  lay  rehearse ; 
And  ask  %hat  boon  thou  wiliest  for  thy  verse. 

MYCO. 

Siuce  then  thou  list,  a  mournful  song  I  chcoscK 
A  inouniful  song  relieves  a  mouihful  Mu.se. 
Fast  by  the  river  on  a  bank  he  sate, 
To  weep  the  IgvcJy  maid's  untimely  fat^ 
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Fair  Stdia  hlght :  m  lovely  maid  was  she, 
Whose  fate  he  wept,  a  faithful  shepherd  he. 

AwiAe^  my  pipe  ;  in  every  note  expreu 
Fair  SUlUCs  death  and  Cotine^s  dittress, 

**  O  woeful  day !  O  day  of  woe  to  me ! 
That  ever  1  should  live  such  day  to  see  ! 
That  ever  she  could  die !  O  most  unkind. 
To  go  and  leave  thy  Colhiet  behind ! 
From  blameless  love  and  plighted  troth  to  go, 
And  leave  to  Colinet  a  life  of  woe  !'* 

Awake,  my  pipe  ;  in  every  nole  expreu 
Pair  SulU^s  death  and  Colinet s  distress, 

**  And  yet,  why  bfaune  1  her  ?  Full  fain  would  she 
With  djring  arms  have  claspM  herself  to  me : 
I  dasp'd  her  too,  but  Death  prov»d  over-strong: 
Nor  vows  nor  tears  could  fleeting  life  prolong: 
Yet  how  shall  I  firom  vows  and  tears  refrain? 
And  why'  should  vows,  alas !  and  tears  be  vain  !'* 

Awake^  my  pipe  ;  in  every  note  express 
Fair  SteUa*s  death  and  Colmefs  distress, 

''  Aid  meto  grieve,  with  bleating  moan,  my  sheep, 
Aid  me,  thoa  ever-6owin^  stream,  to  weep  ; 
Aid  me,  ye  &int,  ye  hollow  winds,  to  sigh, 
And  thon,  my  woe,  assist  me  thou  to  die. 
Me  flock,  nor  stream,  nor  winds,  nor  woes,  relieve; 
She  krv'd  through  life,  and  I  through  life  will  grieve." 

Avaake^  my  pipe ;  in  every  note  express 
Pair  Steiia**  death  and  ColmeVs  distress. 

**  Ye  gentler  maids,  companions  of  my  fair, 
With  downcast  look,  and  with  dishevelled  hair, 
AU  beat  the  breast,  aiod  wring  your  hands,  and  moan  -, 
Her  hoar,  untimely,  might  have  proved  jrour  own : 
Her  hour,  untimely,  help  me  to  lament  j 
And  let  your  hearts  at  Stella's  name  relent.'* 

Awake^  my  pipe;  in  every  note  expreu 
Pair  SteiUfs  death  and  Colinet s  distress. 

«  In  vain  th*  endearing  lustre  of  3rour  ejres 
We  dole  upon,  and  you  as  vainly  prize. 
What  tboi^^  your  beauty  bless  the  faithful  swain. 
And  in  th*  enamooi'd  heart  like  queens  ye  reign; 
Yet  in  their  prime  does  Death  the  fsiirest  kill. 
As  mthlesi  winds  the  tender  blossoms  spilL" 

Awake^  my  pipe;  in  enery  note  express 
Pakr  StediCs  death  and  Colmefs  distress. 

**  Such  Stella  was;  yet  Stella  might  not  live ! 
And  what  could  Colinet  in  ransom  give } 
Oh !  if  or  Music's  voice,  or  Beauty's  charm. 
Could  milden  Death,  and  stay  bis  lifted  arm. 
My  pipe  her  face,  her  face  my  pipe  might  save, 
Bedeeming  each  the  other  from  the  grave." 

Awake,  my  pipe;  in  every  note  express 
Fair  SteUa^s  death  and  ColineCs  distress. 

**  Ah,  fruitless  wish !  fell  Death's  uplifted  arm 
Nor  Beauty  can  arrest,  nor  Music  chann. 
Behold !  oh,  baleful  sight !  see  where  she  lies ! 
The  budding  flower,  unkindly  blasted,  dies : 
Mor,  though  I  live  the  longest  day  to  mourn. 
Will  she  again  to  lii^  and  me  return." 

Awaket^^P^i  in  every  note  express 
Pair  SidUtt  death  and  CoHnefs  distress, 

**  Unhappy  Cofinet !  what  boots  thee  now, 
To  weave  nerii  girlonds  for  thy  Stella's  brow  ? 
Mor  gniood  ever  more  may  Stdla  wear, 
Kor  tee  the  floMry  aeaaott  of  the  yeM> 

TOI,  xiu*  ' 


Nor  dauce,  nor  s-ng,  nor  ever  sweetly  smile. 
And  every  toil  of  O^linet  beguile." 

Awake,  my  pipe;  in  every  note  express  . 
Fair  Stella* s  death  and  Colinet* s  distress, 

"  Throw  by  the  lily,  dafibdil,  and  rose ; 
Wreaths  uf  black  yew,  and  willow  pale,  compose* 
With  baneful  hemlock,  deadly  nightshade,  diesi. 
Such  cbapleti  as  may  witness  thine  unrest. 
If  aught  can  witness :  O,  ye  shepherds,  tell, 
When  I  am  dead,  no  shepherd  lov'd  so  well !" 

Awake,  my  pipe  ;  in  every  note  express 
Fair  SteUa*s  death  and  Colinet s  distress. 

"  Alack,  my  sheep !  and  thou,  dear  spotless  lamb. 
By  Stella  nurs'd,  who  wean'd  thee  from  the  dam. 
What  heed  give  I  to  aught  but  to  my  grief. 
My  whole  employment,  and  my  whole  relief! 
Stray  where  ye  list,  some  happier  master  try  x 
Yet  once,  my  flock,  #as  none  so  blest  as  I.'» 

Awake,  my  pipe;  in  every  note  express 
Fair  Sulkts  death  and  CoUnets  distress. 

**  My  pipe,  whose  soothing  sound  could  pasaoQ 
move, 
And  first  taught  Stella's  virgin  heart  to  love, 
Shall  silent  hang  upon  this  blasted  oftk. 
Whence  owls  their  dirges  sing,  and  ravens  croak; 
Nor  lark,  nor  linnet,  shall  my  day  delight, 
Nor  nightingale  suspend  my  moan  by  night: 
The  night  and  day  shall  undistinguish'd  be. 
Alike  to  Stella,  and  alike  to  me." 

No  more,  my  pipe  ;  here  cease  we  to  express 
Fair  Stella's  death  and  CoUnets  distress. 

Thus,  sorrowing,  did  the  gentle  shepherd  sing. 
And  urge  the  valley  with  hi<  wail  to  ring. 
And  now  that  sheep-book  for  my  song  I  crave. 

ARGOL. 

Not  this,  but  one  more  costly,  shalt  thou  have^ 
Of  seasoned  elm,  where  studs  dP  brass  appear. 
To  speak  the  giver's  name,  the  month,  and  year; 
The  hook  of  polhh'd  steel,  the  handle  tom'd, 
And  richly  by  the  carver's  skill  adom'd. 

O,  Colinet,  how  sweet  thy  grief  to  hear! 
How  does  thy  verse  subdue  the  listening  ear ! 
Soft  falling  as  the  still,  refreshing  dew. 
To  slake  the  drought,  and  herbage  to  renew : 
Not  half  so  sweet  the  midnight  winds,  which  movf 
In  drowsy  murmurs  o'er  the  waving  grove, 
Nor  valley  brook  that,  hid  by  alders,  speeds 
O'er  pebbles  warblmg,  and  through  whispering  reeds. 
Nor  dropping  water?,  which  from  rocks  distil. 
And  welly^grots  with  tinkling  echoes  fill 
Thrice  happy  Colinet,  who  can  relieve 
Heart-anguish  sore,  and  make  it  sweet  to  grieve ! 
And  next  to  thee  shall  Myco  bear  the  bell. 
Who  can  repeat  thy  peerless  song  so  well ; 
But  see !  the  hills  increasing  shadows  cast; 
The  Sun,  I  ween,  is  leaving  us  in  haste : 
His  weakly  rays  fbint  glimmer  through  the  wood. 
And  bluey  mists  arise  from  yonder  flood. 

MYca 
Bid  then  our  dogs  to  gather  hi  the  sheep,  [sleep. 
Good  shepherds,  with  their  flock,  betimes  should 
Who  late  lies  down,  thou  know'st,  as  late  will  rise. 
And,  sluggard-like,  to  noon-day  snoring  lies. 
While  in  the  fold  hu  iniur'd  ewes  complain. 
And  af^  dewy  pastures  bleat  in  vain, 
1 
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THE  FIFTH  PASTORAL. 
CUDDY, 

In  rural  strains  we  first  our  music  try. 
And  bashfti]  into  woods  and  thickets  fly, 
Mistrusting  then  our  skill ;  yet  if  through  time 
Oar  voice,  improvhig,  gain  a  pitch  sublime, 
Thy  growmg  virtues,  Sackville,  shall  engage 
My  riper  verse,  and  more  aspiring  age. 

The  Son,  now  mounted  to  the  noon  of  day, 
Began  to  shoot  direct  his  burning  ray  *v        [shade 
When,  with  the  flocks,  their  feeders  sought  the 
A  venerable  oak  wide-spreading  made: 
What  should  they  do  to  pass  the  loitering  time  ? 
As  Fancy  led,  each  formM  his  tale  in  rhyme  : 
And  some  the  joys,  and  some  the  pains,  of  love, 
And  some  to  set  out  strange  adventures,  strove; 
The  trade  of  wizards  some,  and  Merlin's  skill. 
And  whence,  to  charms,  such  empire  o*er  the  wilL 
Then  Ctaddy  last  (who  Cuddy  can  excel 
In  i^t  device?)  his  tale  began  to  tell. 

"  When  shepherds  flourished  in  Eliza's  reign, 
There  liv'd  in  high  repute  a  jolly  swain. 
Young  Colin  Clout;  who  well  could  pipe  and  sing, 
And  by  his  notes  invite  the  lagging  Spring. 
He,  as  his  custom  was,  at  leisure  laid 
in  woodland  bower,  without  a  rival  playM, 
Soliciting  his  pipe  to  warble  clear, 
Enchantment  sweet  as  ever  wont  to  hear 
Belated  wasr&iers,  fpom  wake  or  fair 
Detained  by  music,  hovering  on  in  air : 
Drawn  by  the  magic  of  th'  enticing  si)und, 
What  troops  of  mute  admirers  flocked  around ! 
ThR  steerlings  left  their  food ;  and  creatures,  wild 
By  Nature  fbrm'd,  msensibly  grew  mild. 
He  makes  the  gathering  birds  about  him  throng, 
And  loads  the  neighbouring  branches  with  his  song: 
There,  with  the  crowd,  n  nightingale  of  fome. 
Jealous,  and  fond  of  praise,  to  listen  came : 
She  tijm'd  her  ear,  and  pause  by  jfaiise,  with  pride, 
.Like  echo  to  the  shepherd's  pipe  replied. 
The  shepherd  heard  with  wonder,  and  again, 
To  try-  her  more,  renew'd  his  various  strain : 
To  all  the  various  strain  she  plies  her  throat, 
And  adds  peculiar  grace  to  e%"ery  note. 
If  Colin  in  complaming  accent  grieve. 
Or  brisker  motion  to  his  measure  give. 
If  gentle  sounds  he  modulate,  or  strong. 
She,  not  a  little  vain,  r«*peats  the  song ; 
But  so  repeats,  that  Colin  half-despis'd 
His  pipe  and  skill,  around  the  country  priz'd : 
<  And  sweetest  songster  of  the  winged  kind, 
What  thanks,'  said  he,  <  what  praises,  shall  I  find 
To  equal  thy  melodious  voice  ?  In  thee 
The  rudeness  of  my  rural  fife  1  see ; 
From  thee  T  learn  no  more  to  vaunt  my  skill :» 
Aloftinair  she  sate,  provoking  still  , 
The  vanquish'd  swain.    Provok'd,  at  last,  he  stroire 
To  show  the  little  minstrel  of  the  grove 
His  utmost  powers,  determin'd  once  to  try 
How  Art,  exerting,  might  with  Nature  vie; 
For  vie  could  none  with  either  in  their  part. 
With  her  in  Nature,  nor  with  him  in  Art. 
He  draws-m  breath,  his  rising  breath  to  fill : 
Throughout  the  wood  his  pipe  is  heard  to  shrilL 
Fiom  note  to  note,  in  haste,  his  fingers  fly ; 
Stin  more  and  more  the  numbers  multiply : 


And  now  they  trill,  and  nofr  they  fall  and  rise. 
And  swift  and  slow  they  change  with  sweet  fov* 

prise.. 
Attentive  she  doth  scarce  the  sounds  retain; 
But  to  hersdf  first  cons  the  puzzling  strain. 
And  tracing,  heediiil,  note  by  note  repays 
The  shepherd  in  his  own  harmonious  lays. 
Through  every  changing  cadence  runs  at  length. 
And  adds  in  sweetness  what  she  wants  in  strength. 
Then  Colin  threw  his  file  disgrac'd  aside. 
While  she  kmd  triumph  smgs,  proclaiming  wide 
Her  mighty  conquest,  and  within  her  throat 
Twirls  many  a  wild  unimitable  note. 
To  foil  her  rival.    What  could  Colin  more  ? 
A  little  harp  uf  mi^le  ware  he  bore : 
The  little  harp  was  old,  but  newly  strung, 
Which,  usual,  he  across  bis  shouldera  hung. 
*  Now  take,  delightful  bird,  my  lastfarewd,' 
He  said,  <  and  learn  from  hence  thou  doat  excel 
No  trivial  artist :'  and  anon  he  wound 
The  murmuring  strings,  and  order'd  every  sound : 
Then  earnest  to  his  instrument  he  bends,. 
And  both  hands  pliant  on  the  strings  extends : 
His  touch  the  strings  obey,  and  various  move, 
Tlie  lower  answering  still  to  those  above : 
His  fingers,  restless,  traverse  to  and  fi^ 
As  in  pursuit  of  harmony  they  go : 
Now,  lightly  skhnming,  o'er  the  strings  they  pas^ 
Like  winds  which  gently  brush  the  plying  grass. 
While  melting  airs  arise  at  their  command : 
And  now,  laborious,  with  a  weighty  hand 
He  sinks  into  the  chords  with  solemn  pace, 
1  o  give  the  swelling  tones  a  bolder  grace ; 
And  now  the  left,  and  now  by  turns  the  right. 
Each  other  chase,  harmonious  both  jp  flight : 
llien  his  whole  fingers  blend  a  swarm  of  sounds, 
11)1  the  sweet  tumult  through  the  harp  rebounds. 
Cease,  Colin,  cease,  thy  rival  cease  to  vex; 
The  mingling  notes,  alas !  her  ear  perplex :    ' 
J  She  warbles,  diffident,  in  hope  and  fear. 
And  hits  imperfect  accents  here  and  there. 
And  &in  would  utter  forth  some  double  tone. 
When  soon  she  fiilters,  and  can  utter  none : 
Again  she  tries,  and  yet  again  she  £sils ; 
For  still  the  harp's  united  power  prevails. 
ThA  Colin  play'd  again,  and  playing  sung : 
She,  with  the  fetal  love  of  glory  stung. 
Hears  all  in  pain :  her  heart  begins  to  siKell : 
In  piteous  notes  she  siglis,  in  notes  which  tell 
Her  bitter  anguish:  he,  still  singing,  plies 
His  limber  joints:  hersorrowa  higher  rise. 
How  shall  she  bear  a  conqueror,  who,  before. 
No  equal  through  the  grove  in  music  bore  * 
She  droops,  she  hangs  her  flagging  wings,  she  moans^ 
And  fetcheth  firom  her  breast  melodious  groans. 
Opprest  with  grief  at  last  too  great  to  quell, 
Down,  breathless,  on  the  guilty  harp  she  fell. 
Then  Colin  loud  lamented  o'er  the  dead. 
And  unavailing  teare  profusely  shed, 
And  broke  his  wicked  strings,  and  cun'd  his  skill ; 
And  best  to  make  atonement  fbr  the  ill. 
If,  fbr  such  ill,  atonement  might  be  made. 
He  builds  her  tomb  beneath  a  laurel  shade, 
Then  adds  averse,  and  sets  with  flowers  the  grooml. 
And  makes  a  fence  of  whidmg  osiers  round. 
<  A  verse  and  tomb  is  all!  now  can  give ; 
And  here  thy  name  «t  least,'  he  said, '  shall  live.'  <^ 

Thus  ended  Cuddy  with  the  setting  Smi,- 
And,  by  hislidflb  uaeavied  praiief  wtNL 
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THE  SIXTH  PASTORAL. 
GERON,  HOBBINOL,  LANQUET, 

OBKOM. 

How  Still  the  sea,  behold !  how  calm  the  sky ! 

And  bow,  in  sportive  chase,  the  swallows  fly ! 

My  goats,  secure  from  hann,  small  tendance  need, 

While  high  on  yonder  hanging  rock  they  feed : 

And  here  bdow,  ^e  benky  shore  along, 

Your  heifers  graze.    Now,  then,  to  strive  in  song 

Prepare.     As  eldest,  Hobbinol,  begin ; 

And  Laoquet's  rival  verK,  by  turns,  come  in. 

BOBBnCOL. 

Let  others  stake  what  chosen  pledi^  they  will. 
Or  kid,  or  bmb,  or  mazer  wrought  with  skill : 
For  praise  we  sing,  nor  wager  aught  beside ; 
And,  whose  the  praise,  let  Qeron's  lips  decide. 
LAKQurr. 

To  GeroD  I  my  voice  and  skill  commead, 
A  candid  umpire,  and  to  both  a  friend. 

OSBOlf. 

Begin  then,  boys;  and  vary  well  your  song: 
Begin ;  nor  fear,  from  Geron*s  sentence,  wrong. 
A  boxen  hautboy,  loud,  and  sweet  of  sound. 
An  vamish'd,  and  with  brazen  ringlets  bound, 
I  to  the  victor  gh^:  no  mean  reward. 
If  to  the  ruder  vfllage^pipes  compar'd. 

■OBBINOL. 

The  snows  are  melted ;  and  the  kindly  rain 
Descends  on  every  herb,  and  every  grain : 
Soft  balmy  breezes  breathe  along  the  sky ; 
The  bloomy  season  of  the  year  is  nigh. 

LAMQUBT. 

The  cuckoo  calls  aloud  l\is  wandering  love; 
The  turtle's  moan  is  heard  m  every  grove ; 
The  pastures  change;  the  warbling  linnets  sing : 
Prepare  to  wekxxne-in  the  gaudy  spring. 

HOBBDfOL. 

When  locusts  in  the  feray  boshes  cry. 
When  ravens  pant,  and  snakes  in  caverns  lie, 
Giaae  then  in  woods,  and  quit  the  shadeless  plain, 
Else  shall  ye  press  the  spongy  teat  m  vain. 

LANQUET. 

When  greens  to  yeUow  vary,  and  ye  see 
The  ground  bestrew'd  with  fruits  of  every  tree. 
And  stormy  winds  are  heard,  think  winter  near. 
Hot  trust  too  fer  to  the  declining  year. 

■OSBIHOL. 

*Woe  then,  alack !  befall  the  spendthrift  swain. 
When  frort,  and  snow,  and  hail,  and  sleet,  and  ram. 
By  tuns  chastise  him,  while,  through  little  care, 
ffis  sheep,  unsheher'd,  pine  in  nipping  air. 

LAMQVIT. 

The  lad  of  forecast  then  untroubled  sees 
The  white-Ueak  plains,  and  sOvery-ftosted  trees: 
He  fends  hb  flock,  and,  dad  in  homely  frize, 
la  his  warm  cot  the  wintery  blast  defies 

■OSBIllOt. 

Fun  fein,  O  blest  Eliza !  would  I  praise 
Thy  maiden-rule,  and  Albion's  golden  days : 
Then  gentle  Sidneys  liv'd,  the  shepherd's  friend : 
Eternal  blessings  on  his  shade  attend  ! 

LAMQUBT. 

Thrice  happy  diepherds  now!  for  Dorset  loves 
Th/b  cuuntry  Muse,  and  csnr  lesoimding  groivesy 
While  Anna  reigns:  O,  ever  may  she  reign  1 
Aad  briqg  oo  £aiUi  th9  foldfa  age  H*^ 


HOBBINOL. 

I  love,  in  secret  all,  a  beauteous  maid. 
And  have  my  love,  in  secret  all,  repaid ; 
lliis  coming  night  she  plights  her  troih  to  me: 
Divine  her  name,  and  thou  the  victor  oe. 

LANQUBT. 

Mild  as  the  lamb,  unhannful  as  the  dove. 
True  as  tbe  turtle,  is  the  maid  I  Urre : 
How  we  in  secret  love,  I  shall  not  say : 
Divine  her  name,  and  I  give  up  the  day. 

HOSBIKOL. 

Soft  on  a  cowslip-bank  my  love  and  I 
Together  lay;  a  brook  ran  murmuring  by: 
A  thousand  tender  things  to  me  she  said; 
And  I  a  thousand  tender  things  repaid. 

LANQOBT. 

In  summer  shade,  behind  the  cocking  hay. 
What  kind  endearing  words  did  she  not  say  1 
Her  lap,  with  apron  deck'd,  she  foodlv  spreid, 
And  strok'd  my  cheek,  and  hill'd  my  leaning  head. 

■OBSmOL. 

Breathe  soft,  ye  winds;  ye  waters,  gently  flow; 
Shield  her,  ye  trees ;  ye  flowers,  around  her  grows 
Ye  swains,  I  beg  you,  pass  in  silence  by; 
My  love,  in  yonder  vale,  asleep  does  lie. 

LANQUBT. 

Once  Delia  slept  on  easy  moss  reclin'd, 
Her  lovely  limbs  half  bare,  and  rude  the  wind: 
I  smooth'd  her  coats,  and  stole  a  silent  kiss: 
Condenm'  me,  shepherds,  if  1  did  amiss. 

HOBBINOL. 

As  Marian  bath'd,  by  chance  1  passed  by ; 
She  blush'd.  and  at  me  glanc'd  a  sidelong  eye : 
Then,  cowering  in  the  treacherous  stream,  she  tried 
Her  tempting  form,  yet  still  in  vain,  to  hide. 

LAHQURT. 

As  I,  to  cool  me,  bath'd  one  sultry  day. 
Pond  Lydia,  lurking,  in  the  sedges  lay: 
The  wanton  langh'd,  and  seem'd  in  haste  to  fly. 
Yet  oft  she  stopped,  and  oft  she  tnm'd  her  eye. 

HOBBINOL. 

When  first  I  saw  (would  I  had  never  seen !) 
Young  Lyset  lead  the  dance  on  yonder  green. 
Intent  upon  her  beauties  as  she  mov'd. 
Poor  heedless  wretch !  at  unawares  I  lov'd. 

LANQVBT. 

When  Lucy  decks  with  flowers  her  swelling 
breast. 
And  on  her  elbow  leans,  dissembling  rest, 
Unable  to  refrain  my  madding  mind. 
Nor  herds,  nor  pasture,  worth  my  care  I  find. 

,    HOBBINOL. 

Come,  Rosalind,  O  come !  for,  wanting  thee^ 
Our  peopled  vale  a  desert  is  to  me. 
Cone,  Rosalind,  O  come  !  My  brinded  kine. 
My  snowy  sheep,  my  form,  and  all  are  thine. 

LANQVBT. 

Come,  Rosalind,  O  come!  Here  shady  bowers. 
Here  are  cool  foun^ins,  and  here  qiringing  flowersi 
Come,  Rosalind !  Here  ever  let  us  stay, 
And  sweetly  waste  the  live-long  time  away, 

HOBBINOL. 

In  vain  the  seasons  of  the  Moon  I  know, 
The  force  of  healing  heibs,  and  where  they  grow: 
No  herb  there  is,  no  season,  to  remove 
From  my  fond  heart  the  racking  paiai  of  love. 
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PHILIPS'S  POEMS. 


What  profits  me,  that  I  in  charmi  have  skill, 
And  ghosts,  and  goblins,  order  as  i  will, 
Yet  hsTe,  with  all  my  charms,  no  power  to  lay 
The  sprite  that  breaks  my  quiet  night  and  day  ? 

HOBBINOL. 

O  that,  like  Colin,  I  had  skill  hi  rhjrmes, 
To  purchase  credit  with  succeeding  times ! 
Sweet  Colin  Clout !  who  never,  yet,  had  peer; 
Who  sung  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

LAMQUET. 

Let  me,  like  Merlin,  sing :  his  voice  had  power 
To  free  the  'cUpsing  Moon  at  midnight  hour: 
And,  as  he  sung,  the  Fairies  with  their  queen. 
In  mantles  blue,  came  tripping  o'er  the  green. 

ROBBIKOI^ 

Last  ere  of  May  did  1  not  hear  them  sing. 
And  see  their  dance  ?  And  1  can  show  the  ring. 
Where,  hand  in  hand,  they  shift  their  feet  so  li^ht: 
The  grass  springs  greener  firom  their  tiead  hy  night 

I^VQUET. 

But  hast  thou  seen  their  king,  in  rich  array, 
FamM  Oberon,  with  damask'd  robe  so  gay, 
And  gemmy  crown,  by  moonshine  sparkling  far, 
And  azure  sceptre,  pointed  «ith  a  star  ? 

CSRON. 

Here  end  your  ple^ng  strife.    Both  victors  are; 
And  both  with  Colin  may,  in  rhyme,  compare. 
A  boxen  hautboy,  loud,  and  sweet  of  sound. 
All  varnished,  and  with  brazen  ringlets  bound, 
To  each  I  give.     A  mizzling  mist  descends 
Adown  that  steepy  rock:  and  this  way  tends 
Yon  distant  rain.     Shoreward  the  vc^-'sels  strive ; 
And,  see,  the  boys  their  flocks  to  shelter  drive. 


THE  STRAY NYMPIL 
CcASB  your  music,  gentle  swains : 
Saw  ye  Delta  cross  tbe  plains  ? 
Every  thieket,  every  grove. 
Have  I  ranged,  to  find  my  love: 
A  kid,  a  lamb,  my  flock,  I  give, 
Tdl  me  only,  doth  she  live  ? 

White  her  skin  as  mountain-snow ; 
In  her  cheek  the  roses  blow ; 
And  her  eye  is  brighter  far 
Than  the  beamy  morning  star. 
When  her  ruddy  lip  ye  view, 
n*  is  a  berry  moist  with  dew : 
And  her  breath,  oh,  'tis  a  gale 
Passing  o'er  a  fragrant  vale. 
Passing,  when  a  friendly  shower 
Freshens  every  herb  and  flower. 
Wide  her  bosom  opens,  gay 
As  the  primrose-dell  in  May, 
Sweet  as  violet-borders  growing 
Over  fountains  ever-flowing. 
Like  the  tendrils  of  the  vine, 
Do  her  auburn  tresses  twine. 
Glossy  ringlets  all  behind 
Streaming  buxom  to  the  whid, 
When  along  the  lawn  she  bounds, 
Light,  as  hind  before  the  hounds: 
And  the  youthful  ring  she  fires, 
Hopeless  in  their  fond  desires. 
As  her  flitting  feet  advance. 
Wanton  in  tbe  winding  danoe. 


Tell  me,  shepherds,  have  ye  seen 
My  delight,  my  love,  my  queen  ? 


THE  HAPPY  SWAIN. 

Hate  ye  seen  the  morning  sky. 
When  the  dawn  prevails  on  high. 
When,  anon,  some  purply  ray 
Gives  a  sample  of  the  day. 
When,  anon,  the  lark,  on  wing. 
Strives  to  soar,  and  strains  to  sing  ? 

Have  ye  seen  th'  ethereal  blue 
Gently  shedding  silvery  dew. 
Spangling  o'er  the  silent  green. 
While  the  nightingale,  unseen. 
To  the  Moun  and  stars,  full  bright, 
Lonesome  chants  the  hymn  of  night? 

Have  ye  seen  the  broider'd  May 
All  her  scented  bloom  display. 
Breezes  opening,  every  hour. 
This,  and  that,  expecting  flower. 
While  the  mingling  birds  prolong. 
From  each  bush,  the  vernal  song  ? 

Have  ye  seen  the  damask-rose 
Her  unsullied  blush  disclose. 
Or  the  lily's  dewy  bell. 
In  her  glossy  white,  excell, 
Or  a  garden  varied  o'er 
With  a  thousand  priories  more  ? 

By  the  beauties  these  display. 
Morning,  evening,  night,  ordiay. 
By  the  pleasures  these  excite. 
Endless  sources  of  delight ! 
Judge,  by  them,  the  joys  I  find. 
Since  my  Rosalind  was  kmd. 
Since  she  did  herself  resign 
To  my  vows,  for  ever  mine. 


EPISTLES. 


TO  A  FRIFJ^D, 

WHO  JJLSIRED  ME  TO   WltrTB 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  IVILUAM. 

April  20,  1702. 

TausT  me,  dear  Gcoige,  could  I  in  verse  but  i 
What  sorrow  I,  what  sorrow  all  men,  owe 
To  Nassau's  fate;  or  could  I  hope  to  raise 
A  sung  proportioo'd  to  the  monarch's  praise; 
Could  I  his  merits,  or  my  grief,  express. 
And  proper  thoughts  in  proper  language  dress; 
Unbidden  should  my  pious  numbers  flow. 
The  tribute  of  a  heart  o'ercharg'd  with  woe : 
But,  rather  than  profane  his  sacred  hearse 
With  languid  praises,  and  unhallow'd  verse» 
My  sighs  I  to  myself  m  silence  keep. 
And  inwardly,  with  secret  anguish,  weep. 
Let  Halifkx's  Muse  (he  knew  him  well) 
His  virtues  to  succeeding  ages  telL 
Let  him,  who  sung  the  warrior  on  the  Bosus^ 
(Provoking  Dorset  in  the  task  to  join) 
And  show*d  the  hero  more  than  man  before. 
Let  him  th'  iUnitrioag  nvxtal't  &to  deplore  ; 
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A  moonifiil  theme:  «1mI«,  on  nw  pinioiii,  I 
But  flatter,  and  sake  wedt  attemps  to  fly : 
Gontent,  if,  to  divert  my  vaoant  time, 
I  can  but  like  some  kifve-sidL  fbpliog  rhyme, 
To  some  kTnd-hearted  mistresB  make  my  court, 
And,  like  a  modish  wit,  in  sonnet  sport. 

Let  others,  more  ambitious,  rack  their  brains 
In  polish'd  sentiments,  and  laboured  strains: 
To  btooming  Phjilis  1  a  song  compose. 
And,  for  a  rhyme,  compare  herto  the  rose; 
Then,  while  my  iancy  worlcs,  I  write  down  mora. 
To  paint  the  blush  that  does  her  cheek  adorn  ^ 
And,  when  the  whiteness  of  her  skin  I  show. 
With  ecstietty  bethink  myself  of  snow. 
Thus,  without  pains,  I  tinkle  in  the  close, 
And  sweeten  into  verse  insipfd  prose. 

The  country  scraper,  when  he  wakes  his  crowd. 
And  makes  the  tortur'd  cat-gut  squeak  aloud, 
k  often  ravish'd,  and  in  transport  lost: 
What  more,  my  friend,  can  &m'd  Corelli  boast. 
When  Harmony  herself  from  heaven  descends. 
And  on  the  artist's  moving  bow  attends  } 

Why  then,  in 'making  verses,  should  I  strain 
For  wit,  and  of  Apollo  b^  a  vein  ? 
Who  study  Horace  and  the  Stagsmte } 
Why  cramp  my  dullness,  and  in  torment  write  ? 
Let  me  trsnsgress  by  nature,  not  by  rule. 
An  artless  idiot,  not  a  studied  fool, 
A  Withers,  not  a  Rymer,  since  I  aim 
At  nothing  leai^  in  writing,  than  a  name. 


FROM  HOLLAND,  TO  A    FRIEND  IN  ENO- 

LAND,  IN  THE  YEAR  1703. 
FaoM  Utrecht's  silent  walks,  by  winds,  I  send 
Health  and  kind  wishes  to  my  absent  friend. 
The  winter  spent,  i  feel  the  poet's  fire; 
The  Sun  advances,  and  the  fogs  retire : 
The  genial  Spring  unbinds  the  frozen  earth. 
Dawns  on  the  trees,  and  gives  the  primrose  birth. 
Loosed  from  their  friendly  harbours,  once  again 
Confederate  fleets  assemble  on  the  main  :      • 
The  voice  of  war  the  gallant  soldier  wakes ; 
And  weeping  Cloe  parting  kis^ses  takes. 
On  new-plum'd  wings  the  Roman  eagle  soars; 
The  Belgic  lion  in  full  fury  roars. 
Dispatch  the  leader  from  your  happy  coast. 
The  hope  of  Europe,  and  Britannia's  boast : 
O,    Blarlborough,   come  !   fresh  laurels  for  thee 

rise: 
One  conquest  more;  and  Gallia  will  grow  wise. 
Old  Lewb  makes  his  last  effort  in  arms. 
And  shows  how,  ev'n  in  age,  ambition  charms. 
Meanwhile,  my  friend,  the  thickening  shades  I 

haunt. 
And  smooth  canals,  and  after  rivulets  pant : 
Hie  smooth  canals,  alas,  too  lifeless  show ! 
Nor  to  the  eye,  nor  to  the  ear,  they  flow. 
Studious  of  ease,  and  fond  of  humble  things. 
Below  the  smiles,  below  the  frowns  of  kings, 
Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  prize  the  sweets  of  life : 
No  sleepless  nights  1  count,  no  days  of  strife. 
Conleot  to  live,  content  to  die,  unknown. 
Lord  of  myself,  accountable  to  none ; 
I  sleep,  i  wake,  1  drink ;  I  sometimes  love  ; 
I  read,  I  write ;  I  settle,  and  1  rove, 
When,  and  where-e'er,  I  please:  thus,  every  hour 
Givtf  iome  new  proof  of  my  despotic  power. 


All,  thatlwtll,  lean;  bnt  then,  I  wUl 
As  reason  bids ;  1  meditate  no  ill  ; 
And,  pleas'd  with  things  which  in  my  level  lie, 
Leave  it  to  madmen  o'er  the  clouds  to  fly. 

But  this  is  all  romance,  a  dream  to  you. 
Who  fence  and  dance,  and  keep  the  oonrt  in  view. 
White  stalTs  and  truncheons,  seals  and  golden  keys. 
And  silver  stars,  your  towering  genitis  please : 
Such  manly  thoughts  in  every  inJPant  rise, 
Who  daily  for  some  tinsel  trinket  cries. 

Go  on,  and  prosper,  sir :  but  first  from  me 
Learn  your  own  temper;  for  I  know  you  free. 
You  can  be  honest ;  but  you  cannot  bow. 
And  cringe,  beneath  a  supercilious  brow : 
You  cannot  fawn ;  your  stubborn  soul  recoils 
At  baseness  ;  and  your  blood  too  highly  boils. 
From  Nature  some  submissive  tempers  have: 
Unkind  to  you,  she  formed  you  not  a  slave. 
A  courtier  must  be  supple,  full  of  guile. 
Must  learn  to  praise,  to  flatter,  to  revile. 
The  good,  the  bad,  an  enemy,  a  friend, 
To  give  false  hopes^  and  on  false  hopes  depend. 
Go  on,  and  prosper,  sir :  but  learn  to  hide 
Your  upright  spirit :  't  will  be  construed  pride. 
The  splendour  of  a  court  is  all  a  cheat ; 
You  must  be  servile,  ere  you  can  be  great 
Besides,  your  ancient  patrimony  wasted, 
Your  youth  run  out,  your  schemes  of  grandeur 

blasted. 
You  may  perhaps  retire  in  discontent,      » 
And  curse  your  patron,  for  no  strange  event: 
The  patron  will  his  innocence  protest, 
And  frown  in  earnest,  though  be  smii'd  in  jest. 

Man,  only  from  himself,  can  suffer  wrong ; 
His  reason  fails,  as  his  desires  grow  strong: 
Hence,  wanting  ballast,  and  too  full  of  sail. 
He  lies  expos'd  to  every  rising  gale. 
Prom  youth  to  age,  for  happiness  he's  bound: 
He  splits  on  rocks,  or  runs  his  bark  aground  ; 
Or,  wide  of  land,  a  desert  ocean  views. 
And,  to  the  last,  the  flying  port  purraes: 
Yet,  to  the  last,  the  port  be  does  not  gain. 
And  dying  finds,  too  late,  he  liv'd  in  vain. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  DORSET. 

Copenhagen,  Maroh  9,  1709. 

From  frozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow. 
From  streams  which  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow. 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring. 
Or  how,  sb  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing } 
The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  horn  sight 
All  pleasing  objects  which  to  verse  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods. 
The  flowery  plains,  and  silver-streaming  floods. 
By  snow  disguisM,  in  bright  confusion  lie. 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle  breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring. 
No  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmov'd,  the  boisterous  winds  defy. 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vast  Leviathan  wants  room  to  play. 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  fece  of  day. 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowly 
And  to  the  Moon  in  icy  valleys  howL 
O'er  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain: 
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There  solid  billows  of  enonnous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  ev*n  here, 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear. 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasured  snow. 
Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow, 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose. 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
'I  he  ruddy  momdisclos'd  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  Nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 
And  brigbten'd  every  object  to  my  eyes :      , 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  gra|^. 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seem'd  wrought  in  glass; 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorn^  show. 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow.^ 
The  thick-sprung  reeds,  which    watery  marshes 
SeemM  polish'd  lances  in  a  hostile  field.       [yield. 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents ,  with  surprise. 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise. 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beecii,  and  towering  pine, 
Glaz*d  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine. 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun, 
Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 
When  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies. 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends. 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends : 
Or,  if  a  southern  gn\e  the  region  warm, 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintery  charm. 
The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees. 
And  )oumeys  sad  beneath  the  dropping  trees : 
Like  some  deluded  peasant.  Merlin  leads    [meads : 
Through  fragrant  bower«,  and  through  delicious 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise. 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes, 
His  wandering  fieet  the  magic  paths  pursue. 
And,  while  he  thmks  the  fair  illusion  true, 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air, 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear, 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns, 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  visioa  mourns.    . 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX, 

OKB  OF  THE  LORDS  JUSTICES  APPOINTED  BY  HIS 
MAJESTY.       1714. 

PATaoK  of  verse,  O  Halifax,  attend. 
The  Muse's  favourite,  and  the  poet's  friend  ! 
Approaching  jojrs  my  ravished  thoughts  inspire  : 
1  feel  the  transport;  and  my  soul 's  on  fire  ! 

Again  Britannia  rears  her  awful  head : 
Her  fears,  transplanted,  to  her  foes  arc  fled. 
Again  her  standard  she  displays  to  view ; 
And  all  its  faded  lilies  bloom  anew. 
Here  beauteous  Liberty  salutes  the  sight. 
Still  pale,  nor  yet  recover'd  of  her  fright. 
Whilst  here  Religion,  smiling  to  the  skies. 
Her  thanks  expresses  with  up-lifted  eyes. 

But  who  advances  next,  with  cheerful  grace, 
Joy  in  her  eye,  and  plenty  in  her  face  ? 
A  wheaten  garland  does  her  head  adorn: 
O  Property !  O  goddess,  English-bom  ! 
Where  hast  thou  been  ?  How  did  the  wealthy  mourn ! 
The  bankrupt  nation  sigh'd  for  thy  return. 
Doubtful  for  whom  her  spreading  fondn  were  filled. 
Her  fleets  were  freighted,  and  her  fidds  were  tiird. 


No  fonger  now  shall  Frmce  and  Spain,  oo«ibtii'd« 
Strong  in  their  golden  Indies,  awe  mankind. 
Brave  Catalans,  who  for  yoar  freedom  strive, 
And  in  3rour  shattered  bulwarks  yet  survive, 
For  you  alone,  worthy  a  better  fate, 
O,  may  this  happy  change  not  come  too  late ! 
Great  in  your  sufiinings  !^ — ^But,  my  Muse,  forbear; 
Nor  damp  the  public  gladness  with  a  tear: 
The  hero  has  receiv*d  their  just  complaint, 
Grac'd  with  the  name  of  our  fam'd  patron-saint: 
Like  him,  with  pleasure  he  forgoes  his  rest. 
And  longs,  like  him,  to  succour  the  distrest. 
Firm  to  his  friends,  tenacious  of  his  word. 
As  Justice  calls,  he  draws  or  sheaths  the  sword ; 
Matured  by  thought,  his  councils  shall  preriail : 
Nor  shall  his  promise  to  his  people  foiL 

He  comes,  desire  of  nations !  England's  boast ! 
Already  has  he  reach'd  th»  Belgian  coast 
Our  great  deliverer  comes !  and  with  him  brings 
A  progeny  of  late-sncceeding  kings. 
Fated  to  triumph  o'er  Britannia's  fbes 
In  distant  years,  and  fix  the  world's  repose. 

The  floating  squadrons  now  approach  the  shore; 
Lost  in  the  sailors'  shouts  the  cannons'  roar : 
And  now,  behold,  the  sovereign  of  the  main. 
High  on  the  deck,  amidst  his  shinii^  train, 
Suneys  the  subject  flood.     An  eastern  ^|^ 
Plays  thnmgh  the  shrouds,  and  swelk  in  every  saBi 
Th'  ubsequious  waves  his  new  dominion  own. 
And  gently  Waft  their  monarch  to  his  throne.   ' 
Now  the  glad  Britons  bail  their  king  to  land. 
Hang  on  the  rocks,  and  blacken  all  the  strand : 
But  who  the  silent  ecstasy  can  show, 
The  passions  which  in  nobler  bosoms  glow  ? 
Who  can  describe  the  godlike  patriot's  zeal  ? 
Or  II ho,  my  lord,  your  generous  joys  reveal? 
Ordain*d,  once  more,  our  treasure  to  advance. 
Retrieve  our  trade,  and  sink  the  pride  of  France  ; 
Once  more  the  long-neglected  arts  to  raise. 
And  form  each  rising  genius  for  the  bays. 

Accept  the  present  of  a  grateful  song ; 
This  pi^lude  may  provoke  the  learned  throng: 
To  Cam  and  Isis  shall  the  jojiul  new^ 
By  m?  convey'd,  awaken  every  Muse. 
E'en  now  the  vocal  tribe  in  verse  conspires ; 
And  I  already  hear  their  sounding  lyres: 
To  them  the  mighty  labour  I  resign. 
Give  up  the  theme,  and  quit  the  tuneful  Nine. 
So  when  the  Spring  first  smiles  among  the  trees, 
And  blossoms  open  to  the  vernal  breeze. 
The  watchful  nightingale,  with  early  strains, 
SumnfKHis  the  warblers  of  the  woods  and  plains. 
But  drops  her  music,  when  the  choir  appear. 
And  listens  to  the  concert  of  the  year. 


THE  HONOURABLE  JAMES  CRAGGS,  ESQ,, 

SBCBBTARY  AT  WAR,   AT  BAMPTON-COUST.    1717. 

Though  Britain's  hardy  troops  demand  your  care. 
And  cheerful  friends  your  hours  of  leisure  share ; 
O,  Craggs,  for  candour  knpwn  !  indulge  awhile 
My  fond  desire,  and  on  my  labour  smile : 
Nor  count  it  always  an  abuse  of  time 
To  read  a  long  epistle,  though  in  rhyme. 

To  you  I  sotd  my  thoughts,  too  long  oonfin'd^ 
And  ease  the  burthen  of  a  toyal  mind ; 
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lb  fOQ  oqr  aecrat  tnnsporti  I  disclose. 
That  rise  above  the  lan^id  powers  of  prose. 
.But,  while  these  artless  nambers  you  peruse, 
Think  t  is  my  heart  that  dictates,  not  the  Muse; 
My  heart,  which  at  the  namlie  of  Bmnswiclc  fires, 
And  no  assistance  from  the  Muse  requires. 

Believe  me,  sir,  your  breast,  that  glows  with 
seal 
For  George's  glory,  and  the  public  weal, 
Yoor  breast  akne  feels  more  pathetic  heats; 
Your  heart  akoe  with  stronger  raptures  beats. 

When  I  review  the  great  examples  past, 
And  to  the  former  ages  join  the  last; 
Still,  as  the  godlike  heroes  to  me  rise. 
In  arms  triumphant,  and  hi  councils  wise. 
The  king  is  ever  prnent  to  my  mind ; 
His  greatness,  trac'd  in  every  page,  I  find : 
The  Gredc  and  Roman  pens  his  virtues  tell. 
And  nnder  shining  names  on  Brunswick  dw^. 
At  Hampton  while  he  breathes  untainted  air,   . 
And  seems,  to  vulgar  eyes,  devoid  of  care; 
Tbe  british  Muses  to  the  grove  will  press, 
THme  their  melodious  harps,  and  claim  access : ' 
But  let  them  not  too  rashly  touch  the  strings; 
For  Fate  allows  no  solitude  to  kings. 

Hail  to  the  shades,  where  William,  great  in  ^paas, 
Retir'd  firom  oooquest  to  Maria's  charms ! 
Where  George  serene  in  majesty  appears. 
And  plans  tbe  wonders  of  succeeding  years ! 
There,  as  he  walks,  his  comprehensive  mind 
Sorvejrs  the  gbbe,  and  takes-in  all  mankind : 
While,  Britain,  for  thy  sake  he  wearstbe  crown ; 
To  spread  thy  power  as  wide  as  his  renbwn : 
To  make  thee  umpire  of  oontendhig  states, 
And  poise  the  balance  in  the  world's  debates. 

From  the  smooth  terrass  as  he  casts  his  eye, 
And  sees  the  current  sea-ward  rolling  by; 
What  schemes  of  commerce  rise  hi  his  designs ! 
Fledges  of  wealth  !  and  unexhausted  mines ! 
"Hircmgh  winds  and  waves,  beneath  inclement  skies. 
Where  stars,  "distinguished  by  no  name,  arise, 
Onr  fleets  shall  undiscovered  lands  explore. 
And  a  new  people  hear  our  cannons  roar. 

Tbe  rivers,  long  in  ancient  story  fom'd, 
Shall  flow  obscure,  nor  with  the  Thames  be  nam'd : 
Nor  shall  our  poets  copy  from  their  praise, 
And  Nymphs  and  Syrens  to  thy  honour  raise ; 
Nor  make  thy  banks  with  Tritons'  shells  resound. 
Nor  bind  thy  brows  with  bumble  sedges  round : 
But  pamt  thee  as  thou  art<  a  peopled  stream ! 
Tbe  boast  of  merchants,  and  tbe  saikMS*  theme ' 
Whose  spreading  floods  unnumber'd  ships  sustain. 
And  pour  whole  towns  afloat  into  tbe  main; 
While  the  redundant  seas  waft  up  fresh  stores. 
The  daily  tribute  of  for-distant  shores. 

Bade  to  thy  source  1  try  thy  silver-train. 
That  gently  winds  through  many  a  fertile  plain; 
Where  flo<^s  and  lowing  herds  in  plenty  feed. 
And  shepherds. tune  at  ease  the  vocal  reed : 
Ere  yet  thy  waters  meet  the  briny  tide, 
And  freighted  vessels  down  thy  channel  ride : 
£re  yet  thy  billows  leave  their  banks  behiad. 
Swell  intestate,  and  foam  before  the  wind: 
Thy  sovereign's  emblem !  in  thy  course  complete ! 
When  I  behold  him  in  bis  lov'd  retreat. 
Where  rural  scenes  their  pleasing  views  disclose, 
A  sylvan  deity  the  monarch  shows; 
And  if  he  only  knew  tbe  woods  to  grace. 
To  roose  the  stag,  and  animate  the  chase: 


While  every  hour,  from  thence,  his  high  oonmiands. 
By  speedy  winds  convey'd  to  various  lands. 
Control  a&irs;  grve  weighty  councils  birth; 
And  sway  tbe  mighty  rulers  of  the  Earth. 

Were  be,  our  island's  glory  and  defence. 
To  reign  ^inactive,  at  the  world's  expense ; 
Say,  generous  Craggs,  who  then  should  quell  the 
Of  lawless  Faction,  and  reform  the  age  ?         [nige 
Who  should  our  dear-bought  liberties  maintain  ? 
Who  fix  our  leagues  with  France,  and  treat  with 

Spain? 
Who  check  the  headstrong  Swede ;  assuage  the  Czar; 
Secure  our  peace,  and  quench  the  northern  war } 
The  Turk,  though  he  the  Christian  name  defies. 
And  curses  Eugene,  yet  from  Eugene  flies. 
His  cause  to  Brunswick's  equity  dare  trust ; 
He  knows  hnn  valiant,  and  concludes  him  just : 
He  knows  his  fame  in  eariy  youth  acquir'd, 
When  turban'd  hosts  before  his  sword  retir'd. 

Thus  while  his  influence  to  the  poles  extends. 
Or  where  the  day  begins,  or  where  it  ends, 
Fariinom  our  coasts  he  drives  00*811  alarms ;     ' 
And  those  his  power  protects,  his  goodness  charms. 
Great  in  himself,  and  undelMS'd  with  pride. 
The  sovereign  lays  his  regal  state  aside, 
Pleiis'd  to  appear  without  the  bright  disguise 
Of  pomp  ;  and  on  his  inborn  worth  relies. 
His  subjects  are  his  guests ;  and  daily  boast 
The  condescension  of  their  royal  host : 
While  crowds  succeeding  crowds  on  either  hand, 
A  ravish'd  multitude,  admiring  stand. 
His  manly  wit  and  sense,  with  candour  join'd. 
His  speech  with  everjr  elegance  refln'd, 
Hb  winning  aspect,  his  becoming  ease. 
Peculiar  graces  all,  conspire  to  please. 
And  render  him  to  every  heart  approv'd ; 
The  king  respected,  and  the  man  belov'd. 

Nor  is  his  force  of  genius  less  admir'd : 
When  most  from  crowds  or  public  cares  retir'd. 
The  learned  arts,  by  turns,  admittance  find  ; 
At  once  unbend  and  exercise  his  mind. 
The  secret  springs  of  Nature,  long  conceal'd. 
And  to  the  wise  by  slow  degrees  reveal'd, 
(Delightful  search ! )  his  pieroing  thought  descries. 
Oft  through  the  concave  azure  of  the  ddes 
Hb  soul  delights  to  range,  a  boundless  space. 
Which  myriads  of  celestial  glories  grace; 
Worlds  behind  worids,  that  deep  in  ether  lie. 
And  suns,  that  twinkle  to  the  distant  eye; 
Or  call  them  stars,  on  which  our  fotes  depend. 
And  every  ruling  star  is  BrunswidL's  friend. 

Soon  as  the  rising  Sun  shoots  o'er  tbe  stream. 
And  gilds  tbe  palace  with  a  ruddy  beam. 
You  to  tbe  healthful  chase  attend  the  king. 
And  hear  the  forest  with  the  huntsmen  ring : 
While  in  the  dusty  town  we  rule  the  state. 
And  from  gazettes  determine  England's  fitte. 
Our  groundless  hopes  and  groimdless  fears  prevaQ 
As  artful  brokers  comment  on  the  mail 
Deafen'd  with  news,  with  politics  opprest, 
I  wish  the  wind  ne'er  varied  from  Uie  west. 
Secure,  on  George's  councils  I  rely. 
Give  up  my  cares,  and  Britain's  foes  defy. 
What  though  cabals  are  fbrm'd,  and  impious  leagues) 
Though  Rome  fills  Europe  with  her  dark  mtrigues  ? 
His  vigilance,  on  every  state  mtent, 
DefeaO  then:  pfots,  and  over-rules  tk*  event. 

fiut  whither  ^o  my  vam  endeavours  tend  } 
Or  how  shall  I  my  rub  attempt  defisiid^ 
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Divided  in  my  choioe,  from  pnuse  to  praise 

I  rov*»,  bewildered  in  the  pleasing  maze. 

One  virtue  marked,  another  I  pursue, 

"Wliile  yet  another  rises  to  my  view. 

Tnequal  to  the  task,  too  late  I  find 

The  growing  theme  uufinish'd  left  behind. 

Thus,  the  deluded  bee,  in  hopes  to  drain 

At  once  the  thymy  treasure  of  the  plain, 

Wide  ranging,  on  her  little  pinions  loib, 

And  skims  o'er  hundred  flowers  for  one  she  spoils : 

MTien,  soon  o'erbiirthenM  with  the  fragrant  weight, 

Homeward  she  flies,  and  flags  beneath  her  freight 


LORD  CARTERET^ 


DEPARTING   FROM   DUBLIN.       1726. 

Behold,  Britannia  waves  her  flag  on  high. 
And  calls  forth  breezes  from  the  western  sky. 
And  beckons  to  her  son,  and  smooths  the  tide, 
lliat  does  Hibemia  from  her  clifls  divide. 

Go,  Carteret,  go;  and,  with  thee,  goabng 
The  nation^s  blessing,  and  the  poet's  song; 
Loud  acclamations,  with  melodious  lays, 
Th^  kindest  wishes,  and  sincerest  praise. 

Go,  Carteret,  gt);  and  bear  my  Juys  away ! 
So  speaks  the  Muse,  that  fain  would  bid  thee  stay  : 
80  spoke  the  virgin  to  the  youth  unkind. 
Who  gave  his  x-ows,  and  canvass,  to  the  wind. 
And  promis'd  to  return ;  but  ne\'er  more 
Did  he  return  to  the  Threfcian  f\\^te. 

Go,  Carteret,  go :  alas,  a  tedious  while 
Hast  thou  been  absent  from  thy  mother-isle ; 
A  slow-pac'd  train  of  months  to  thee  and  thine, 
A  flight  of  moments  to  a  heart  like  mine. 
That  feels  perfections,  and  resigns  with  pain 
Enjoyments  I  may  never  know  again. 

O,  while  mine  eye  pursues  the  fading  sails. 
Smooth  roll,  ye  waves,  and  steady  breathe,  ye  gales. 
And  urge  with  gentle  speed  to  Albion's  strand 
A  household  flaiir,  amidst  the  fairest  land. 
In  every  decency  of  life  polite, 
A  freight  of  virtues,  wafting  from  my  sight ! 
And  now  ferewell,  O  early  in  renown, 
Illustrious,  young,  in  labours  for  the  crown. 
Just,  and  benign,  and  vigilant,  in  power. 
And  elegant  to  grace  the  vacant  hour, 
Bclaxing  sweet !  Nor  are  we  bom  to  wear 
The  brow  still  bent,  and  give  up  life  to  care. 
And  thou,  mild  glory,  beaming  round  his  feme, 
Francisca,  thou,  his  first,  his  latent  flainc ; 
Parent  of  bloom !  in  pleasing  arts  refin'd ! 
Farewell  thy  hand,  and  voice,  in  mu&ic  join'd ; 
Thy  courtesy,  as  soothing  as  thy  song, 
And  smiles  soft-gleaming  on  the  courtly  throng : 
And  thou,  Charissa,  hastening  to  thy  prime. 
And  Carolina,  chiding  tardy  Time, 
Who  every  tender  wtsli  of  mine  divide, 
For  whom  I  strung  the  lyre,  once  laid  aside. 
Receive,  and  bear  ia  mind,  my  fond  farewell. 
Thrive  on  in  life !  and,  thriving  on,  excel  I ! 

Accept  this  token,.  Carteret,  of  good-will. 
The  voice  of  nature,  undebas'd  by  skill. 
These  parting  numbers,  cadenc'd  by  my  grief. 
For  thy  lov'd  sake,  and  for  my  own  relief, 
Ifaui^ht,  alas,  thy  absence  may  relieve. 
Now  I  am  left,  perhaps,  through  life  to  grieve: 


Yet  would  I  hope,  yet  hope  I  know  not  wh  j» 
(But  hopes  and  wishes  in  one  balanoe  lie) 
Thou  mayst  revbit,  with  thy  wonted  smiles, 
lema,  island  set  around  with  isles : 
May  the  same  heart,  that  bids  thee  now  adiei^ 
Salute  thy  sails,  and  hail  thee  into  viow ! 


ODES. 


SONG. 

From  White's  and  Will'f 

To  puriing  rills 
The  love-sick  Strephon  flies  i 

There,  full  of  woe. 

His  numbers  flow,    . 
And  all  in  rhyme  be  dies. 

The  fair  coquet. 
With  feign'd  r^ret. 

Invites  him  back  to  town ; 
But,  when  in  tears 
The  youth  appears. 

She  meets  him  with  a  frown. 

Full  oft  the  maid 
This  prank  had  play'd. 

Till  angry  S^jephon  swore. 
And.  what  is  strange. 
Though  loth  to  change. 

Would  never  see  her  more. 


SONG. 

Why  we  tove,  and  why  we  hate. 
Is  not  granted  us  to  know : 

Random  chance,  or  wilful  fete. 
Guides  the  shaft  itom  Cupid's  bov. 

If  on  me  Zelinda  frown. 
Madness 't  is  in  me  to  grieve : 

Since  her  will  is  not  her  oh  n. 
Why  should  I  uneasy  live  } 

If  I  for  Zelinda  die, 

IXiaf  to  p«x)r  Mizella*s  cries. 
Ask  not  me  the  reason  why : 

Seek  the  riddle  in  the  skies. 


TO  SIGNORA  CUZZONL 
MAY  25,  1724, 
LrriLE  Syren  of  the  stage. 
Charmer  of  an  idle  age. 
Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre. 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire. 
Bane  of  every  manly  art, 
Sweet  enfeebler  of  the  heart ! 
O,  too  pleasing  in  thy  strain. 
Hence,  to  suuthcm  climes  again  ; 
7\ineful  miichief,  vocal  spell. 
To  this  island  bid  farewell ; 
Leave  us  as  we  ought  to  be, 
Leave  the  Britons  rough  and  free. 
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TO  TUB  MEMOKT  Of  TV!  LATE 

EARL  OP  HALIFAX. 

JUNB30,  1718. 

WuPivo  o'er  thy  sacred  urn. 
Ever  shall  the  Muses  mourn; 
Sftdly  shall  their  numbers  flow, 
Everel^ant  in  woe. 

Thousiiids,  nobly  born,  shall  die, 
^ousaods  in  oblivion  he, 
Karnes,  which  leave  no  trace  behindy 
like  the  cloiids  before  the  wind. 
When  the  dusky  shadows  pass, 
lig^itly  fleeting  o'er  the  grasSb 

But,  O  Hali&x,  thy  name 
Shall  through  ages  rise  in  fiune : 
Sweet  remembrance  shaH  tlym  find, 
Sweet  in  every  noble  mind. 


TO  TBB  BOKOOKABLB 

MISS  CARTERET. 

Bloom  of  beauty,  eariy  (tower 
Of  the  blissful  bndal  bower, 
Thou,  thy  parents  pride  and  care. 
Fairest  o&pring  of  the  &ir, 
Lovely  pledge  of  mutual  love. 
Angel  seeming  from  above. 
Was  it  not  thou  day  by  day 
Dost  thy  very  sex  betray. 
Female  more  and  more  appear. 
Female,  more  thaif  angel  dear. 
How  to  qpeak  thy  face  and  mien, 
(Soon  too  dangerous  to  be  seen) 
How  shall  I,  or  shall  the  Muse, 
Language  of  resemblance  choose  ? 
Lai^age  like  thy  mien  and  &ce. 
Full  of  sweetness,  full  of  grace ! 
By  the  next  returning  spring. 
When  again  (he  linnets  sing, 
When  again  the  lamUuns  play. 
Pretty  sportl'mgs  fuU  of  May, 
When  the  meadows  next  are  seen. 
Sweet  enamel !  white  and  green. 
And  the  year  b  fresh  attire 
Welcomes  every  gay  desire, 
Blooming  on  sludt  thou  appear 
More  inviting  than  the  year. 
Fairer  sight  than  orchard  shows. 
Which  b^ide  9  river  bk>ws : 
Yet  another  spring  I  see. 
And  a  brighter  bloom  in  thee : 
And  another  round  of  time. 
Circling,  still  improves  thy  prime : 
And,  baoeath  the  vernal  skies, 
Yet  a  verdure  more  shall  rise, 
Ere  thy  beauties,  kindling  sbw. 
In  each  finishHl  feature  glow. 
Ere,  in  smiles  and  in  disdain. 
Thou  exert  thy  maiden  reign. 
Absolute  to  save,  or  kill. 
Fond  beholders,  at  thy  will 

Then  the  taper-moulded  waist 
With  a  span  ol  ribbon  brac'd. 
And  the  swell  of  either  breast. 
And  the  wide  high-vaulted  chest. 
And  the  neck  so  white  and  round, 
little  neck  with  brilliants  bonnd. 


And  the  store  of  charms  whidi  shint 
Above,  in  lineaments  divine. 
Crowded  in  a  narrow  space 
To  complete  the  desperate  face. 
These  alluring  powers,  and  more. 
Shall  enamour'd  youths  adore ; 
These,  and  more,  in  courtly  lays. 
Many  an  aching  heart  shall  praise. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  again. 
Happiest  .he  of  happy  men. 
Who,  in  courtship  greatly  sped. 
Wins  the  damsel  to  his  bed. 
Bears  the  virgin-prize  away. 
Counting  life  one  nuptial  day: 
For  the  dark-brown  dusk  of  hair. 
Shadowing  thick  thy  forehead  &ir, 
Down  the  veiny  temples  growing, 
Cer  the  sloping  shoulders  flowing. 
And  the  smoothly  penciled  brow. 
Mild  to  him  in  every  vow. 
And  the  fringed  lid  below, 
Thin  as  thinnest  blossoms  blow. 
And  the  hazely-hicid  eye. 
Whence  heart-winning  glances  fly. 
And  that  cheek  of  health,  o'erspread 
With  soft-blended  white  and  red. 
And  the  witehing  smiles  which  break 
Round  those  lips,  which  sweetly  speali^ 
And  thy  gentleness  of  mind,, 
Gentle  fimn  a  gentle  kind, 
These  endowments,  heavenly  dower  1 
Brought  him  in  the  promis'd  hour. 
Shall  for  ever  bind  him  to  tbee. 
Shall  renew  him  still  to  woo  thee; 


ON  THB  DBATH  OF  TBB  BIOIT  BONOTniABLE 

WILLIAM  EARL  COWPER.  1783. 


Wakb  the  British  harp  again. 
To  a  sad  melodious  strain ; 
Wake  the  harp,  whose  every  string. 
When  Halifax  resigned  his  breath, 
Accus'd  inexorable  Death; 
For  I,  once  more,  must  in  afflictioQ  sing. 
One  song  of  somm  more  bestow. 
The  burthen  of  a  heart  o'erchargM  with  woe: 
Yet,  O  my  soul,  if  aught  may  bring  relief, 
Full  many,  grieving,  shall  applaud  thy  grie( 
The  pious  verse,  that  Cowper  does  deplore. 
Whom  all  the  boasted  powers  of  verse  cannot  r^ 
store. 

ANTISTBOPflB  I.  ' 

Not  to  her,  his  fbudest  care. 

Not  to  his  lov'd  (^iq>ring  fisdr, 

Nor  his  country  ever  dear, 

From  her,  from  them,  from  Britain  torn: 

With  her,  with  them,  does  Britain  mourn : 

His  name,  from  every  eye,  calls  forth  a  tear; 

And,  mtermingling:  sighs  with  praise. 

All  good  men  wish  the  number  of  his  days 

Had  been  to  him  twice  told,  and  twice  again. 

In  that  seal'd  book,  where  all  thmgs  which  petw 

tain 
To  mortal  man,  whatever  things  be&D, 
Are  from  eternity  coofirm'd,  beyond  recall: 
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Where  every  Iobs,  and  every  gain. 
Where  every  gridT,  and  every  joy» 
Every  pleasure,  every  pain. 
Each  bitter,  and  each  sweet  alloy. 
To  us  uncertain  though  they  flow. 
Are  pre-ordain'd,  and  fixM,  above. 
Too  wretched  state,  did  man  foreknow 
Those  ills,  which  man  cannot  remove  ! 
Vain  is  wMom  for  preventing 
What  the  wisest  live  lamenting. 

mOPHB   II. 

Hitber  toot,  who  knows  the  day 

When  he  shall  be  call*d  away  } 

Various  is  the  term  assigned : 

An  hour,  a  day,  aome  months,  or  years. 

The  breathing  soul  on  £arth  appears : 

Bat,  through  the  swift  succession  of  mankind. 

Swarm  after  swarm,  a  busy  race. 

The  strength  of  cities,  or  of  courts  the  gnce. 

Or  who  }n  camps  delight,  or  who  abide 

Diffused  o'er  lands,  or  float  on  oceans  wide, 

Of  them,  though  many  here  long-lingering  dwell. 

And  see  their  children's  children,  yet,  how  few  excel ! 

AirrrsTaoniB  ir. 
Here  we  come,  and  hence  we  go^ 
Shadows  passing  to  and  fro. 
Seen  a  while,  foirgotten  soon : 
But  thou,   to  fair  distinction  bOm, 
Thou,  Cowper,  beamy  in  the  mom 
Of  life,  still  brightening  to  the  pitch  of  noon. 
Scarce  verging  io  the  steep  d^line. 
Hence  summoned  while  thy  virtues  radiant  shine, 
Thou  singled  out  the  fosterling  of  Fame, 
Secure  of  praise,  nor  less  secur'd  from  blame. 
Shall  be  remembered  with  a  fond  applause, 
So  long  as  Britons  own  the  same  indulgent  laws. 

irODB   II. 

United  in  one  public  weal. 
Rejoicing  in  one  freedom,  all, 
Cowper's  hand  applied  the  seal. 
And  levelled  the  partition-wall. 
The  chosen  seeds  of  great  e\'ents 
Are  thinly  sown,  and  slowly  rise : 
And  Time  the  harvest-scythe  presents. 
In  season,  to  the  good  and  wise : 
Hsrmning  to  the  harp  my  stbry. 
Fain  would  I  record  his  gbry. 

rntoras  in. 
Foortng  forth,  with  heavy  heart. 
Truth  unleaven'd,  pure  of  art, 
Like  the  hallow'd  bard  of  yore, 
Who  clianted  in  authentic  rh3rmes 
The  worthies  of  the  good  old  times. 
Ere  living  Vice  in  verse  was  vamish'd  o'er, 
And  Virtue  died  without  a  song. 
Support  of  friendless  right,  to  powerful  wrong 
A  check,  behold  him  in  the  judgment-seat ! 
Twice,  there,  approv'd,  in  righteousness  complete: 
In  .inst  awards,  how  gracious !  tempering  law 
With  mercy,  and  reproving  with  a  winning  awe. 

ANTirntOPRB   IIL 

Hear  him  qieaking,  and  you  hear 
Reason  tuneful  to  the  ear ! 
lips  with  thymy  language  sweet. 
Distilling  on  the  hearer's  mind 
The  balm  of  wisdom,  qpeech  refin'd. 
Celestial  giftpl— Oh,  when  the  nobles  meet. 


When  next,  thoa  wi  wuiotiuJftl  had, 
Thy  nobles  meet  at  Brunswidc's  high  command^ 
In  vain  they  shall  the  charmer's  v<nce  desire. 
In  vain  those  lips  of  eloquence  require. 
That  mild  conviction,  which  the  soul  assaib 
By  soft  alarms,  and  with  a  gentle  force  prevails  f 

BPODB   III. 

To  such  persuasion  willing  yields 
The  liberal  mind,  in  freedom  train'd. 
Freedom,  whk:h,  in  crimson'd  fields* 
By  hardy  toil  our  fothers  gain'd. 
Inheritance  of  long  descent ! 
The  sacred  pledge  so  dearly  priz'd 
By  that  blest  spirit  we  lament: 
Grief-easing  lays,  by  grief  devis'd. 
Plaintive  numbers,  gently  flowing. 
Sooth  the  sorrows  to  him  owing^  \ 

STBorax  nr. 
Eariy  on  his  growing  heir 
Stamp  what  time  may  not  impair. 
As  he  grows,  that  coming  years. 
Or  youthful  pleasures,  or  the  vain 
Gigantic  phantom  uf  the  brain. 
Ambition,  breeding  monstrous  hopes  and  fear^ 
Or  worthier  cares  to  youth  unknown, 
Ennobling  manhood,  flower  of  life  full-blown. 
May  never  wear  the  bosom-image  faint: 
O,  let  him  prove  what  words  but  weakly  paint. 
The  lively  lovely  semblance  of  his  sire, 
A  model  to  his  son !  that  ages  may  admire! 

AirriSTBOPHB   IV, 

Every  virtue,  every  grace,         * 

Still  renewing  in  the  race. 

Once  thy  fother's  pleasing  hope, 

Thy  widow'd  mother's  comfort  now, 

No  fuller  bliss  does  Heaven  aUow, 

While  we  behold  yon  wide-spread  azure  oope. 

With  burning  stars  thidc-luster'd  o'er. 

Than  to  enjoy,  and  to  deserve,  a  store 

Of  treasur'd  fiime,  by  blameless  deeds  •oquir'd. 

By  all  unenviM,  and  by  all  desir*d. 

Free-gift  of  men,  the  tribute  of  good-will  * 

Rich  in  this  patrimony  ^r,  incr^ue  it  stilL 

BrODB  IT. 

The  fullness  of  content  remams 
Above  the  yet  unfathom*d  skies. 
Where,  triumphant,  gladness  reigns. 
Where  wishes  cease,  and  pleasures  rise 
Beyond  all  wish ;  where  bitter  tears 
For  dying  friends  are  never  shed; 
Where,  sighing,  none  desire  past  years 
Becaird,  or  wish  the  fiiture  fled. 
Moumftil  measures,  O  rclie\'e  me ! 
Sweet  remembrance !  cease  to  grieve  me. 

STIOPHB  V. 

He  the  robe  of  justice  wore 

Sullied  not  as  heretofore, 

When  the  magistrate  was  sought 

With  yearly  gifls^    Of  what  avail 

Are  guilty  hoards?  for  life  is  frail; 

And  we  are  judg'd  where  favour  is  not  bought. 

By  him  forewam'd,  thou  firantic  isle. 

How  did  the  thirst  of  gold  thy  sons  beguile ! 

Beneath  the  specious  ruin  thousands  groan'd. 

By  him,  alas,  fbrewam'd,  by  him  bemoan'd. 

Where  shall  his  like,  on  Earth,  be  found }  oh,  when 

Shall  I,  once  more,  behold  the  moit  belof'd  of  men* 
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AimsTtom'T. 
IBITniiihig  aspect!  wmniiig  mind! 
Soul  and  body  aptly  join'd ! 
Searching  tbougbt,  engaging  wit. 
Enabled  to  instnict  or  please. 
Uniting  dignity  with  ease, 
By  Nature  fbrm*d  for  erery  pnrpoie  fit, 
End^'aring  excellence ! — O,  why 
Is  sach  perfection  born,  and  born  to  die! 
Or  do  such  rare  endowments  still  survive. 
As  plants,  remov*d  to  milder  r^pons,  thrive 
In  one  eternal  spring  ?  and  we  bewail 
The  parting  soul,  new-bom  to  life  that  cannot  haH, 

BFODB  T.' 

Where  sacred  friendship,  plighted  love, 
Parental  .ioys  unmixt  with  care, 
Thnmgh  perpetual  time  improve  ? 
Or  do  the  deathless  blessed  share 
SabHmer  raptures,  unrevealM, 
Beyond  our  weak  conception  pure  ? 
But,  while  those  glories  lie  oonceaPd, 
The  righteous  count  the  promise  sure, 
Trials  to  the  last  enduring, 
To  the  last  their  hope  securing. 


TO  THX  miOIT  lONOintABLB 

fflLLIAM  PULTENEY,  E&l 

MAT  1,  1723. 

Who,  much  distinguished,  yet  is  blest  ? 
Who,  dignified  above  the  rest. 

Does  still  unenvied  live? 
Not  to  the  nian  whose  wealth  abounds. 
Nor  to  the  man  whose  fame  resounds. 
Does  Heaven  such  fevoor  give. 
Nor  to  the  noble-bom;  nor  to  the  strong. 
Nor  to  the  gay,  the  beautiful,  or  3roung. 
Whom  then,  secure  of  happmess, 
Does  every  eye  beholding  bless. 
And  every  tongue  commend  ? 
Him,  Pulteney,  who,  possessing  store. 
Is  not  solicitous  of  more. 
Who,  to  mankind  a  friend. 
Nor  envies,  nor  is  envied  by,  the  great. 
Polite  in  courts,  polite  in  Ids  retreat : 
Whose  unambitious,  active'  soul 
Attends  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

When  public  storms  arise. 
And,  in  the  calm,  a  thousand  ways 
Diversities  his  nights  and  dajrs. 
Still  elegantly  wise ; 
While  books,  each  mora,  the  lightsome  soul  invite. 
And  friends,  with  season'd  mirth,  improve  the  night 
In  him  do  men  no  blemish  see ; 
And  feetions  in  his  praise  agree. 

When  most  they  vex  the  state: 
Distii^uish'd  fevourite  of  the  skies, 
Belov*d  he  lives,  lamented  dies : 
Yet,  shall  he  not  to  Fate 
Submit  entire;  the  rescuing  Muse  shall,  save 
His  predoos  name,  and  win  him  fh)m  the  graven 
Too  frail  is  brass  and  polish'd  stone; 
Perpetual  feme  the  Muse  alone 

On  Merit  can  bestow: 
Yet,  must  the  time-enduring  song, 
llie  verse  unrivaPd  by  the  £hrong[. 
From  Nature's  bounty  flow : 


Th>  ungified  tribe  in  metre  pass  away, 
Oblirion's  sport,  the  poets  of  a  day. 

What  laws  shall  o'er  the  Ode  preside  ? 
In  vain  would  Art  presume  to  guide 

The  chariot-wheels  of  Prdse, 
When  Fancy,  driving,  ranges  fiee. 
Fresh  flowers  selecting,  like  the  bee^ 
And  regulariy  stra3rs. 
While  Nature  does,  disdahiing  aids  of  skill. 
The  mind  with  thought,  the  ears  with  numberi 
fiU. 

As  when  the  Theban  hymns  divine 
Make  proud  0]3rmpian  victors  shine 

In  an  eternal  blaze. 
The  varying  measures,  ever  new. 
Unbeaten  tracks  of  Fame  pursue, 
While  through  the  glorious  maxe 
The  poet  leads  his  heroes  to  renown. 
And  weaves  in  verse  a  never-fediog  crown. 


TO  MISS  MARGARET  PULTENET, 

(DAUOBTSft  OP  DAMIBL  PUITENIY,  BSQ.) 

JN  THE  NURSERY. 
April  27,  1727. 

DiHPiT  damsel,  sweetly  smiling, 
All  caressing,  none,  beguiling. 
Bud  of  beauty,  feiirly  bkywing. 
Every  charm  to  Nature  owing. 
This  and  that  new  thing  admiring. 
Much  of  this  and  that  inquiring. 
Knowledge  by  degrees  attaining. 
Day  by  day  some  virtue  gaining. 
Ten  years  hence,  when  I  leave  chimiqg, 
Beardless  poets,  fondly  rhyming, 
(Fescued  now,  perhaps,  m  spelling,) 
On  thy  riper  beauties  dwelling. 
Shall  accuse  each  killing  feature 
Of  the  crael,  charming  creature. 
Whom  I  knew  compljing,  willing, 
Tender,  and  averse  from  killing. 


MISS  CHARLOTTE  PULTENEY,  IN  WOL 
MOrHEteS  ARBiS. 

May  1, 1724. 
TiMBtT  blossom,  infent  fair. 
Fondling  of  a  happy  pair. 
Every  mom,  and  every  night, 
Hieir  solicitous  delight. 
Sleeping,  waking,  still  at  ease. 
Pleasing,  without  skill  to  please^ 
Little  gossip,  blithe  and  hale. 
Tattling  many  a  broken  tale. 
Singing  many  a  tuneless  song, 
Larish  of  a  heedless  tongue. 
Simple  maiden,  void  of  art, 
Babblmg  out  the  rery  heart. 
Yet  abandoned  to  thy  will. 
Yet  imagining  no  il(  * 
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Yet  too  innocent  to  blmh. 
Like  the  linnet  in  the  bush. 
To  the  mother-linnet's  note 
Modulmg  her  slender  throat. 
Chirping:  forth  thy  petty  joys, 
Wanton  in  the  change  of  toys. 
Like  the  linnet  green,  in  May, 
Flitting  to  each  bloomy  spray. 
Weaned  then,  and  glad  of  rest. 
Like  the  linnet  m  the  nest 
This  thy  present  happy  lot. 
This,  in  time,  will  be  forgot: 
Other  pleasures,  other  cares, 
Erer-busy  Time  prepares; 
And  thou  shalt  in  thy  daughter  see, 
Hiis  picture,  onoe,  resembled  tbe& 


RIGHT  BON,  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  ESQ. 

June  15,  1724. 

VorTAKT  to  public  zeal, 
Minister  of  England's  weal. 
Have  you  leisure  for  a  song. 
Tripping  lightly  o'er  the  tongue. 
Swift  and  sweet  in  every  measure, 
Tell  me,  Walpole,  have  ywi  leisure  J 
Nothing  lofty  will  I  sing, 
Nothing  of  the  favourite  king, 
Something,  rather,  sung  with  ease, 
Simply  elegant  to  please. 

Wiry  viigin,  British  Muse, 
Some  unheard-of  story  choose : 
Choose  the  glory  of  the  swain. 
Gifted  with  a  magic  strain. 
Swaging  grief  of  every  kind, 
Healing,  with  a  verse,  the  mind : 
To  him  came  a  man  of  power. 
To  him,  in  a  cheerless  hour; 
When  the  swain,  by  Druids  taught, 
Soen  divin'd  his  irkaome  thought, 
Soon  the  maple  harp  he  strung. 
Soon,  with  silver-accent,  sung, 

**  Steerer  of  a  mighty  realm. 
Pilot  waking  o'er  the  helm. 
Blessing  of  thy  native  soil, 
Weary  of  a  thankless  toil, 
Cast  repining  thought  behind. 
Give  thy  trouble  to  the  wind. 
Mortal,  destin'd  to  excel, 
Bear  the  blame  of  doin/?  well^ 
Like  the  worthies  great  of  old, 
In  the  list  of  Fame  enrolled. 
What,  though  titles  thou  decline  ? 
Still  the  more  thy  virtues  shine. 
Envy,  with  her  serpent  eye, 
Marks  each  praise  that  soars  on  higlk 
To  thy  lot  resign  thy  wdl : 
Every  good  is  mixt  with  ill. 
See,  the  white  unblemish'd  rose 
On  a  thorny  bcamble  blow? : 
5iee,  the  torrent  pouring  rain 
Does  the  limpid  fountain  stain : 
See,  the  giver  of  the  day  * 

Urgeth  on,  through  clouds,  his  way  t 
Nothing  is  entirely  blest ; 
Envy  does  thy  worth  attest 


PHILIFS'S  POEMS. 


"  Pleasing  visions,  at  <^MH|ii^ft^, 
Answer  to  my  voice  and  hand ; 
Quick,  the  blissful  scene  prepare^ 
Sooth  the  patriot's  heavy  care : 
Visions,  cheering  to  the  sight. 
Give  him  earnest  of  delight. 
^'  Wise  disposer  of  aflbirs. 
View  the  end  of  all  thy  cares ! 
Forward  cist  thy  ravish'd  eyes. 
See  the  gladdening  harvest  rise: 
Lo,  the  people  reap  thy  pain ! 
Thine  the  labour,  theirs  the  gain. 
Yonder  turn,  awhile,  thy  view. 
Turn  thee  to  yon  spreading  yew,^ 
Once  the  gloomy  tree  of  Fate, 
Once  the  plighted  virgin's  hate  s 
Now,  no  longer  does  it  grow. 
Parent  of  the  warring  bow : 
See,  beneath  the  guiltless  shade. 
Peasants  shape  the  plow  and  spad^ 
Rescued  ever  ftxMn  the  fear 
Of  the  whistling  shaft  and  spear. 
Lo,  where  Plenty  comes,  with  Peace ! 
Hear  the  breath  of  murmur  cease: 
See,  at  last,  unclouded  days ; 
Hear,  at  last,  unenvied  praise. 
Nothing  shall  thy  soul  molest; 
Labour  is  the  price  of  rest. 

**  Mortal,  destin'd  to  excel. 
Bless  the  toil  of  doing  well!" 


SUPPLICATION  FOR  MISS  CARTERET  IN 
THE  SMALL-POX. 

Dublin,  July  31,  1723. 

PowEE  o'er  every  power  supreme, . 
Thou  the  poet's  hallow'd  theme. 
From  thy  mercy-seat  on  high. 
Hear  my  numbers,  hear  my  cry. 
Breather  of  all  vitaj  breath. 
Arbiter  of  life  and  death. 
Oh,  preserve  this  innocence, 
Yet  unconscious  of  offence, 
Yet  in  life  and  virtue  growing. 
Yet  no  debt  to  Nature  owing. 

Thou,  who  giv'st  angelic  grace 
To  the  blooming  virgin  face, 
Let  the  fell  disease  not  blight 
What  thou  mad'st  for  man*s  delight : 
O'er  her  features  lot  it  pass 
Like  the  breeze  o'er  springing  grass,' 
<»entle  as  refreshing  showers  ' 

Sprinkled  over  opening  flowers. 
O,  let  years  alone  diminish 
Beauties  thou  wast  pleas'd  to- finish. 

To  the  pious  parents  give 
That  the  dariing  &ir  may  live : 
Turn  to  blessings  all  their  care. 
Save  their  fondness  from  despair. 
Mitigate  tlie  lurkuig  pains 
Lodged  within  her  t^er  veins; 
Soften  every  throb  of  anguish. 
Suffer  not  her  strength  to  languish; 
Take  her  to  thy  careful  keeping, 
And  prevent  the  mothei't  weeping* 
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TO  MISS  GEORGtANA, 

TOUMOBST  DAUGHTER  TO 

LORD  CARTERET^ 

August  10, 1725. 

LnTLB  charm  of  placid  mien, 
MiniatOTe  of  beauty's  queen, 
Numbering  years,  a  scanty  Nine^ 
Stealing  hearts  without  design. 
Young  invcigler,  fond  in  wiles. 
Prone  to  imikh^  profuse  in  smiles, 
Yet  a  novice  in  disdain, 
Pieasure  giving  without  pain. 
Still  caressing,  still  caress'd. 
Thou  and  all  thy  lovers  bleas'd. 
Never  teas'd,  and  never  teaong, 
O,  for  ever  pleas'd  and  pleasing  t 
Hither,  British  Muse  of  mine, 
ICther  all  the  Grecian  Nine, 
With  the  lovely  Graces  three, 
And  your  promised  nurseling  see : 
Figure  on  her  waxen  mind 
Inuiges  of  life  refin'd ; 
Make  it  as  a  garden  gay, 
Every  bud  of  thought  display. 
Till,  improving  year  by  year, 
The  whole  culture  shidl  appear. 
Voice,  and  speech,  and  action,  riang, 
AH  to  human  sense  surprising. 

b  the  silken  web  so  thin 

As  the  t^ztmv  of  her  skin? 

Can  the  lily  and  the  rose 

Such  unsullied  hue  disclose  ^ 

Are  the  violets  so  blue 

As  her  veins  expot'd  to  view  ? 

Do  the  stars,  in  wintery  sky, 

Twinkle  brighter  than  her  eye  ? 

Has  the  morning  lark  a  throat 

Sonndmg  sweeter  than  her  note  ? 

Who  e'er  knew  the  like  hefeore  thee  ? 

They  who  knew  the  nymph  that  bore  thee. 
From  thy  pasthne  and  thy  toys. 

From  thy  harmless  cares  and  joys. 

Give  me  now  a  moment's  tune : 

When  thou  shalt  attain  thy  prime. 

And  thy  bosom  feel  desire. 

Love  the  likeness  of  thy  sire. 

One  ordain'd,  through  life,  to  provt 

Stfll  thy  glory,  still  thy  tove. 

Lake  thy  sister,  and  like  thee; 

Let  thy  nurtured  daughters  be : 

Semblance  of  the  foir  who  bore  thee, 

Trace  the  pattern  set  before  thee. 

Where  the  VSj  meetsthe  main. 

Has  thy  sister  heard  my  stram: 

Prom  the  Lifiy  to  the  Thames, 

Minstrel  echoes  sing  their  names, 

Wafting  to  the  willing  ear 
'  Many  a  cadence  sweet  to  hear. 

Smooth  as  gently  hreathmg  galef 

O'er  the  ocean  and  the  vales, 

While  the  vessel  cahnly  glides 

O'er  the  level  glassy  tides. 

While  the  summer  flowers  are  springing, 

J^  the  new-fledg'd  birds  are  singing. 


EPIGRAMS  AND  SHORT  POEMS. 

UPON  THE  TOASTS  OP  THE  HASOFER 
CLUB. 

The  reigning  fair  on  polished  crystal  shine. 
Enrich  our  glasses,  and  improve  our  wine. 
The  favourite  names  we  to  our  lips  apply. 
Indulge  our  thoughts,  and  drink  with  ecstasy. 
While  these,  the  chosen  beauties  of  our  isle^ 
Propitious  on  the  cause  of  fireedom  smile. 
The  rash  Pretender's  hopes  we  may  despise, 
And  trust  Britannia's  safety  to  their  eyes. 


A  COMPANY  OF  BAD  DANCERS  TO  GOOD 

MUSIC  K 

How  in  the  motion  with  the  music  suits ! 
So  Orpheus  fiddled,  and  so  daac'd  the  brutes. 

EPIGRAM. 

Gbobob  came  to  the  crown  without  striking  a  blow: 
Ah,  quoth  the  Pretender,  would  1  could  do  so ! 


m  AWSWXR  TO  THB  QUESTION, 

fTHAT  IS  THOUGHTf 
The  hermit's  solace  in  his  cell, 
The  fire  that  warms  the  poet's  brain. 
The  lover's  Heaven,  or  his  Hell, 
The  madman's  sport,  the  wise  man's  pain. 


MR.  ADDISON  ON  CATO. 

The  nund  to  virtue  is  by  verse  subdu'd, 
And  the  true  poet  is  a  public  good : 
This  Britain  feels,  while,  by  your  lines  inspir'd. 
Her  firee-bom  sons  to  glorious  thoughts  are  fir'd. 
In  Rome  had  you  espous'd  the  vanquish'd  caus^ 
Inflam'd  her  senate  and  upheld  ber  laws. 
Your  manly  scenes  had  liberty  restor'd. 
And  given  tBe  just  success  to  Cato's  sword. 
O'er  Caesar's  arms  your  genius  had  prevail'd. 
And  the  Muse  triumph'd  where  the  Patriot  foiVd. 


ON  frir  AND  iriSDOM. 

A  FBACMENT. 

In  seaitjh  of  Wisdom  far  from  Wit  I  flyt 
Wit  is  a  harlot  beauteous  to  the  eye. 
In  whose  bewitching  arms  our  early  time 
We  waste,  and  vigour  of  our  3routi]lul  prime ; 
But  when  reflection  comes  with  riper  years, 
And  manhood  with  a  thoughtful  brow  appears, 

>  This  epigram  is  clafaned  by  Mr.  Jeffireys, 
is  prinited  in  his  Weeks,. 
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We  cast  the  miatreM  off  to  ttke  a  wife, 
Andy  wed  to  Wisdom,  lead  a  faiappy  life. 


EPITAPH. 
The  fbllowing  Epitaph  on  the  monoment  of  my  kins- 
womao  waa  wntten  at  the  request  of  her  huibaDd. 
WmiM  the  burial-vault  near  this  Marble,  iieth 
the  body  of  PsNiiors,  jroungest  daughter  (and 
coheir  with  her  sister  Elizabitii)  to  Rosbrt< 
Philips  of  NewtoD-IU^gis,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, esquire.     She  died  in  her  six-and-thirtieth 
year,  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1726. 


LIT  THIS  iNtcmrnoH 
(Appealing  yet  to  testimonies  manifold) 

Recall  to  every  surviving  witness. 

And,  for  ensample,  record  to  posterity. 

Her  endowments, 

Whether  owing  to  the  indulgency  of  Nature, 

Or  to  the  assiduous  lessons  of  education. 

Or  to  the  silent  admonitions  of  reflection. 

To  her  parents,  husband,  children. 

In  no  care,  no  duty,  no  affection. 

Was  she  wanting. 

Receiving,  deserving,  winning. 

From  them  respectively. 

Equal  endearments. 

Of  countenance  and  of  disposition, 

Open,  cheerful,  modest ; 

Of bdiaviour,  humble,  courteous,  easy; 

Of  speech,  alhble,  free,  discreet; 

In  civilities,  punctual,  sincere,  and  elegant ; 

Pmie  to  offices  of  kindness  «id  good-will; 

To  enmity  a  stranger ; 

Forward,  earnest,  impatient. 

To  succour  the  distrest. 

To  comfort  the  afflicted ; 

Solicitous  for  the  poor. 

And  rich  in  store  of  ahns : 

Whereby  she  became 

The  delight,  the  love,  the  blessing,  of  alL 

In  her  household  flourished 

Cheerfulness,  due  order,  thrift,  and  plenty. 

In  the  closet  retired, 

In  the  temple  public 

Morning  and  evening  did  she  worship; 

By  instruction,  by  example. 

Sedulous  to  nurture  her  children  in  godliness: 

So  prevalent  her  love  to  them. 

Visited  with  that  sore  disease. 

Which  too  often  kills  or  blights 

The  mother's  fondest  hopes. 

That  (regardless  of  8elf.preser\ation) 

In  piously  watching  over  their  lives, 

She,  catchinjg  the  infection,  k>st  her  oun, 

IViumphing,  through  resignation. 

Over  sickness,  pain,  anguish,  agony, 

And  (encompassed  with  tears  and  lamentations) 

Ezphring  in  the  fervour  of  prayer. 

To  the  Memory,  ever  dev  and  precious,  of  his 
most  affectionate,  most  beloved,  and  most  de- 
•ervmg  wife,  is  this  monument  raised  by  Henbv 
Vpanoif,  of  Hilton,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
esqnfare.  To  him  she  bore  five  son  sand  two  daugh- 
ten,  an  surviving,  save  Elizasith  ;  who,  dying 
in  her  seoood  year  of  the  amall-poK,  fome  few 
days  before  resteth  by  her  oiother. 


TBS  PJBLB  OP  THULS, 

UHFIHISHBD. 

Fab  northward  as  the  Dane  extends  his  gw«y. 
Where  the  Sun  glances  but  a  sloping  ray. 
Beneath  the  sharpest  rigour  of  the  skies. 
Disdainful  Thule>s  wintery  island  lies. 
Unhappy  maid!  thy  tale,  foigotten  long. 
Shall  virgins  learn  from  my  instruc^ve  so|ig» 
And  every  youth,  who  lingers  in  despair. 
By  thy  example  warn  the  cruel  feir. 

In  Cyprus,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love, 
(Where  stands  her  temple,  and  her  myrtle  grove,) 
Was  Thule  bora,  uncertain  how:  't  is  said 
Once  Venus  won  Adonis  to  her  bed. 
And  pregnant  grew,  the  birth  to  chance  aMign'd, 
In  woods,  and  fostered  by  the  feather'd  kind. 
With  flowers  some  strew  the  helpless  orphan  roand» 
With  downy  moss  some  spread  the  carpet  groond. 
Some  ripen'd  fruits,  some  fragrant  hon^,  bring; 
And  some  fetch  water  from  the  running  springi 
While  othen  warble  from  the  boughs,  to  cheer 
Their  infent-cljarge,  and  tune  her  tender  ear. 
Soon  as  the  Sun  fonakes  the  evening  skies. 
And  hid  in  shades  the  gloomy  forest  lies. 
The  nightingales  their  tuneful  vigils  keep. 
And  lull  her,  with  their  gentler  stra'ms,  to  sleep. 

This  the  prevailmg  rumour :  as  she  grew. 
No  dubious  tokens  spoke  the  rumour  true. 
In  every  forming  feature  might  be  seen 
Some  bright  resemblance  of  the  Cyprian  queen: 
Nor  was  it  hard  the  hunter  youth  to  trace. 
In  all  her  early  passion  of  the  chase :  ' 

And  when,  on  springing  flowers  reclinM,  she  sung. 
The  birds  upon  the  bending  branches  hung. 
While,  warbling,  she  expressed  their  various  strauM^ 
And,  at  a  distance,  charm'd  the  listening  swains: 
So  sweet  her  voice  resounding  through  the  wood. 
They  thought  the  nymph  some  Syren  from  the  flood. 

Half  human  thus  by  lineage,  half  divine. 
In  foresU  did  the  lonely  beau^  shine. 
Like  woodland  flowers  which  paint  the  desert  gladei^ 
And  waste  their  sweets  in  unfrequented  shades. 
No  human  fece  she  saw,  and  rarely  seen 
By  human  free:  a  sditaiy  queen 
She  rul*d,  and  rang'd,  her  shady  empira  roimd. 
No  bora  the  silent  huntress  bears;  no  hound. 
With  noisy  cry,  disturbs  her  solemn  chase. 
Swift,  as  the  bounding  stag;  she  wings  her  pace : 
And,  bend  whene'er  she  will  her  ebon  bow, 
A  speedy  death  arrests  the  flying  foe. 
The  bow  the  hunting  goddess  first  supplied. 
And  ivory  quiver  cross  her  shoulders  tied. 

Th*  imperious  queen  of  Heaven,  ^ithjeakNif  eyei^ 
Bdiolds  the  blooming  virgin  from  the  skies. 
At  once  admires,  and  dreads  her  growing  chanii% 
And  sees  the  god  already  in  her  arms: 
In  vain,  she  &ads,  her  bitter  tongue  reproves 
His  broken  vows,  and  his  clandestine  loves: 
Jove  still  continues  frail :  and  all  in  vain 
Does  Thule  in  obscurest  shades  remahn. 
While  Maja's  son,  the  thunderer's  winged  spy, 
informs  him  where  the  lurking  beauties  lie. 
What  sure  expedient  then  shall  Jimo  find. 
To  calm  her  fears,  and  ease  her  boding  mbid  ? 
Delays  to  jealous  minds  a  torment  prove^ 
And  Thule  ripens  every  day  for  love. 

She  mounts  her  car,  and  shakes  the  silken  reins; 
The  harnesS'd  peacocks  q>read  their  painted  tm' 
And  smooth  their  gfossy  necks  against  the  $ttn : 
The  wheels  along  the  level  azure  run. 
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IV 


Eishnrd  the^^oddeas  gaicles  her  gmdy  tesm, 
Aad  perfects,  as  she  rides,  her  formincr  sdieme. 

The  Taiioiis  orhsnov  passM,  adown  the  steep 
Of  Hestren  the  chariot  whirls,  and  phmges  deep 
In  fleecy  doads,  which  o'er  the  mid-laiid  main 
HiQg  pois'd  in  air,  to  Mess  the  ides  with  rain : 
And  here  the  panddg  birds  repose  a  while: 
Kor so  their  queen;  she  gains  the  Cyprian  isle, 
By  speedy  Zephyrs  home  in  thickened  air: 
Unseen  she  seeks,  unseen  she  finds,  the  &ir. 

Now  o^er  the  moantain  tope  the  rising  Snn 
Shot  purple  rays:  now  Thule  had  begun 
Her  morning  chase,  and  printed  in  the  dews 
Her  fleeting  steps.    The  goddess  now  pursues. 
Now  overtakes  her  in  her  fiill  career, 
And  flings  a  ja^m  at  the  flynig  deer. 
Amazed,  the  vhgm  huntress  turns  her  eyes; 
When  Juno  (now  Diana  in  disguise), 
**  Let  no  Tain  terrours  discompose  thy  mind ; 
My  second  visit,  like  my  first,  is  kind. 
Thy  ifory  qniirer,  and  thy  ebon  bow. 
Did  not  I  give?"— 'Here  sudden  Uudies  glow 
OnThule's  cheeks:  her  busy  eyes  survey 
The  dress,  the  crescent;  and  her  doubts  give  way. 

"  I  own  thee,  goddess  bri^it,"  the  nymph  replies, 
^Goddess,  I  own  thee,  and  thy  fiivours  prize : 
Qoddess  of  woods,  and  lawns,  and  lev<d  plains. 
Fresh  in  my  mind  thine  image  stiU  remains." 
Then  Juno,  **  Beauteous  ranger  of  the  grove. 
My  darling  care,  hit  object  of  my  love. 
Hither  I  come,  urg'd  by  no  trivial  fears. 
To  guard  thy  bkram,  and  warn  thy  tender  years," 


TRANSLATIONS. 

THE  PIRSrr  OLYMPIONIQUE  OF  PINDAR. 
TO  HIBRO  OF  SYRACUSE, 

nCTOEIOOS  Of  TBI  HOISB-BACB. 

AaovMsmr. 
The  poet  pruses  Hiero  fbir  his  justice,  his  wisdom, 
and  his  skill  in  music  He  likewise  celebrates 
the  horse  that  won  the  race,  and  the  place  where 
the  Oljrmpic  games  were  performed.  From  the 
place  (namdy  Pdoponnesus)  he  takes  an  occa^ 
sion  of  digressing  to  the  known  fable  of  Tantalus 
and  Pelops;'  whence^  returning  to  Hiero^  he  sets 
forth  the  felicity  of  the  Olympian  victors.  Then 
he  ooodndes,  1^  pni3ring  to  the  gods  to  preserve 
the  glory  and  dignity  of  Hiero,  admonishing  him 
to  moderation  of  mind,  m  his  high  station ;  aificl 
lastly,  glories  in  his  own  excellency  in  composi- 
tions of  this  kind. 

STtoPHB  I.  Measures  18. 
Each  element  to  water  yields; 
And  gold,  like  blazing  fire  by  night, , 
Amidst  the  stores  of  wealth  that  builds 
The  mind  aloft,  is  eminently  bright : 
But  if^  my  soul,  with  Ibnd  desire 
Td  sing  of  games  thou  dost  aspir^ 
As  thou  by  day  tanst  not  descry. 
Through  all  the  liquid  waste  of  sky. 
One  bumish'd  star,  that  like  the  Sulk  doei  gIow» 
A«d  cherish  every  thing  bdowj^ 


So,  my  sweet  soul,  no  toil  divine. 

In  song,  does  like  th>  Olympian  stune: 

Hence  do  the  mighty  poets  raise 

A  hymn,  of  every  tongue  the  praise. 

The  son  of  Saturn  to  resound, 

When  fiw,  from  every  land,  they  come 

To  visit  Hiero's  regaX  dome. 

Where  peace,  where  plenty,  b  for  ever  found: 

ANT^inikoraa  i.  Measures  18. 

Lord  of  Sicilians  fleecy  plains. 

He  governs,  righteous  in  bis  power. 

And,  all  ei^pelling  while  he  reigns. 

From  every  lovely  virtue  crops  the  flower: 

In  music,  bloasom  of  delight. 

Divinely  skilled,  he  cheers  the  night. 

As  we  are  wont,  when  friends  design 

To  feast  and  wanton  o'er  their  wine: 

But  from  the  wall  the  Dorian  harp  take  dow% 

If  Pisa,  city  of  renown. 

And  if  the  fleet  victorious  steed. 

The  boast  of  his  unrival'd  breed, 

Heart-pleasing  raptures  did  inspire. 

And  warm  thy  breast  with  sacred  fire. 

When  late,  on  Alpheus*  crowded  shore, 

Forth-springing  quick,  each  nerve  he  straimMa 

The  warning  of  the  spur  disdain'd. 

And  sw^  to  victory  his  master  bore. 
BPODB  I.  Measures  16. 

The  lov'd  Syracunan,  the  prince  of  the  course. 

The  king,  who  delights  in  the  speed  of  the  horse: 

Great  his  glory,  great  his  fome, 

Throughout  the  land  where  Lydian  Pelops  came 

To  plant  his  men,  a  chosen  race, 

A  land  the  ocean  does  embrace, 

Pelops,  whom  Neptune,  ruler  of  the  main. 

Was  known  to  love,  when  into  life  again. 
From  the  reviving  cauldron  warm, 

Clotho  produced  him  whole,  his  shoulder-blade^ 
And  its  firm  brawn,  of  shining  ivory  made : 
But  truth,  unvamish*d,  oft  neglected  lies. 
When  fobled  tales,  invented  to  surprise. 
In  miracles  mighty,  have  power  to  charm. 
Where  fictions,  happily  coqabinM, 
Deceive  and  captivate  the  mind : 

STtoPHE  II.  Measures  18.. 
Thus  Poesy,  harmonious  spell. 
The  source  of  pleasures  ever  new. 
With  dignity  does  wonders  tell ; 
And  we,  amaz'd,  believe  each  wonder  true, 
Day  after  day  brings  truth  to  light, 
Unveil'd  and  manifest  to  sight : 
But,  of  the  blest,  those  lips  which  name 
Foul  deeds  aloud,  shall  sufier  blame 
Thee,  son  of  Tantalus,  my  faithful  song 
Shall  vmdicsite  from  every  wrong. 
The  glories  of  thy  house  restore. 
And  baffle  felsehoods  told  before : 
Now,  in  his  turn,  thy  sire  prepared 
A  banquet;,  when  the  Gods  appeared 
At  Sipylus,'  his  sweet  abode. 
To  grace  the  due  proportion'd  feast : 
There,  first,  the  trident-bearing  guest 
Beheld  thy  lovely  form ;  and  now,  he  glow*d; 

AvnsTaoPBs  II.    Measures  18. 
And  now,  his  soul  subdued  by  love^ 
Thee  in  his  golden  car  he  bore 
Swift  to  the  lofty  towers  of  Jove, 
Whose  name  the  nations  all  around  adore  t 
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Thus  Gao3rmede  was  caagfat  on  high, 
To  senre  the  power  who  rales  the  skj. 
When  thou  no  longer  didst  appear. 
And  those  who  sought  a  pledge  so  dear, 
Without  thee  to  thy  widowed  mother 
Some  envious  neighbour,  to  defiune 
Tliy  father's  feast,  a  rumour  spread. 
The  ramour  through  the  country  fled» 
That  thou,  to  heij^ten  the  repast. 
Wast  into  seething  water  cast. 
Fierce  bubbling  o*er  the  raging  fire. 
Thy  limbs  without  compassion  carv'd. 
Thy  sodden  flesh  in  messes  serv'd. 
To  gorge  the  gods,  and  a  Toracious  sire : 

BPODB  ii«     Measures  16. 
But,  in  thought  ever  pure,  shall  I  deem  it  amiss. 
Vile  gluttons  to  call  the  parUken  of  Miss: 
Let  me  then  refrain,  and  dread : 
A  curse  hangs  over  the  blasphemer's  head. 
If  they,  who  supervise  and  ward 
The  Heavens,  did  ever  show  regard 
To  mortal  man,  this  Tantalus  might  boast. 
Of  mortal  men  that  he  was  honoured  most : 
But  he  not  aUe  to  digest 
The  glut,  the  surfeit,  of  immortal  joys. 
One  heinous  forfeit  all  his  bliss  destroys  : 
For  over  him  the  godhead  hung,  in  air, 
A  ponderous  stone,  a  dreadful  poise  of  care ! 
From  his  head  to  remove  it,  with  terrour  opprest, 
In  vain  he  tries,  and  seeks  in  vain 
One  cheerful  moment  to  regain : 

STROPHE  III.    Measures  18. 
A  life  of  woe  beyond  relief, 
His  portion  now ;  ordain'd  before 
To  torments  of  a  three-fold  grief. 
This  fourth  was  added  to  complete  his  store. 
Since,  high  presuming  in  his  soul. 
He  nectar  and  ambrosia  stole. 
To  give  to  men ;  by  which  he  knew 
That,  tasting,  he  immortal  grew : 
But  be  not  man  deceived :  the  gods  reveal 
What  most  we  labour  to  conceal : 
For  this  the  powers,  who  deathless  reign. 
To  Earth  sent  down  his  son  again. 
To  dwell  with  men,  a  short-liv'd  race, 
Whose  sudden  fates  come  on  apace. 
His  flowery  age  in  all  its  pride. 
When,  o'er  his  chin,  a  bbckening  shade 
Of  down  was  cast,  a  vow  he  made. 
Deep  in  his  soul,  to  win  the  proffer'd  bride : 

ANTismopHB  III.    Measures  18. 
Hippodamia,  boasted  name. 
From  her  great  ore,  the  Pisan  proud. 
Alone,  by  night,  the  lover  came 
Beside  the  hoary  sea,  and  call'd  aloud 
On  him  who  sways  the  triple  ^»ear, 
And  fills  with  din  the  deafen'd  ear; 
When,  at  his  feet,  the  god  arose : 
Then  Pelops,  eager  to  d^sck)se 
His  mighty  care,  **  O  Neptune,  if  thy  mind 
In  love  did  ever  pleasure  find, 
he±  not  Oeoomaiis  prevail. 
And  let  this  brazen  javelin  fail : 
Oh !  bear  me  hence  on  wheels  of  speed. 
To  Elis,  to  the  glorious  meed : 
To  victory,  oh !  whirl  me,  straight : 
3ince,  after  ten,  and  other  three, 
Bold  suiters  slain,  yet  still  we  see, 
from  year  to  year,  the  promised  nuptials  wait 


BPODK  III.    Measnm  16. 
*'  Of  his  daughter.    No  perikMis  toil  can  eiccite 
The  dastard  in  heart,  who  despairs  of  his  might. 
Since  we  all  are  bom  to  die. 
Who,  overcast,  would  in  oblivioD  lie. 
In  unreputed  age  decay. 
And  meanly  squander  life  awa^. 
Cut  off  from  every  praise }   Then  let  me  dare 
This  condict,  hd  the  dusty  lists,  to  share; 
And  prosper  thou  my  gk>wing  wheels." 
Thus  Pelops  spoke ;  nor  was  his  fervent  prayer 
Pour'd  forth  in  fruitless  words,  to  waft  in  air : 
The  deity  his  whole  ambition  grants; 
Nor  shining  car,  nor  coursers  now  he  wants : 
In  the  golden  bright  chariot  new  vigour  he  feeli^ 
Exultmg  in  the  horses'  feet. 
Unwearied  ever,  ever  fleet : 

STHOPHB  IV.     Measures  18. 
Oenomaiis,  he  triumphs  o'er 
Thy  prowess,  and,  to  share  thy  bed. 
Claims  the  Inright  maid ;  who  to  him  bort 
Six  princely  sons,  to  manly  virtues  bred. 
Now,  solemniz'd  with  steaming  blood. 
And  pious  rites,  near  Alpheus'  flood 
Entomb'd,  he  sleeps,  where  th'  altar  stands. 
That  draws  the  vows  of  distant  lands : 
And  round  his  tomb  the  circling  racers  strive: 
And  round  the  wheeling  chariots  drive. 
In  thy  fam'd  courses,  Pelops,  rise 
Th'  Ol^pian  glories  to  the  skies. 
And  shme  a£ur:  there  we  behold 
The  stretch  of  manhood,  strenuous,  bold. 
In  sore  ^tigiies,  and  there  the  strife 
Of  winged  feet    Thrice  happy  he. 
Who  overcomes  !  for  he  shall  see 
Unckraded  days,  and  taste  the  sweets  of  lififi, 

AKTisTBOPHB  IV.    Mcasures  18. 
Thy  boon,  O  victory !  thy  prize. 
The  good  that,  in  a  day  obtain'd. 
From  day  to  day  fresh  joy  supplies. 
Is  the  supreme  of  bliss  to  man  ordain'd : 
But  let  me  now  the  rider  raise 
And  crown  him  with  .£olian  lays, 
The  victor's  due :  and  1  confide. 
Though  every  welcome  guest  were  tried. 
Not  one,  in  all  the  concourse,  would  be  found 
For  fiurest  knowledge  more  renown'd, 
Nor  yet  a  master  more  to  twine, 
In  lasting  hymns,  each  wreathing  line. 
The  guardian  god,  who  watchful  guides 
Thy  fortunes,  Hiero,  presides 
O'er  all  thy  cares  with  anxious  power: . 
And  soon,  if  he  does  not  deny 
His  needful  aid,  my  hopes  run  high 
To  sing  more  pleasing  in  the  joyful  hour, 

EPODB  iv.    Measures  16. 
On  thy  chariot,  triumphant  when  thou  shalt  appeair 
And  fly  o'er  the  course  with  a  rapid  careei'. 
Tracing  paths  of  language  fair. 
As  I  to  Cronion's  sunny  mount  repair. 
Even  now  the  Muse  prepares  to  raise 
Her  growth,  the  strongest  dart  of  praise. 
For  me  to  wield.     Approv'd  in  other  thmgs. 
Do  others  rise,  conspicuous,  only  kings, 
High  mounting  on  the  summit  fix : 
There  bound  Ay  view,  wide-spread,  nor  vainly  ti^ 
Further  to  stretch  the  prospect  of  thint  eye : 
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^  theo»  ttiy  JBflorhMis  tU  to  tre«^  sublime, 
With  rteadv  step?,  the  measnrM  tract  of  time ; 
Pe  mine,  with  the  pme-bearing  vortbies  to  mix, 
Iti  Greece,  throaghout  the  learned  throng, 
Prodaiin'd  nnrival'd  in  my  song. 


THE  SECOND  OLYMPIOJJlQltE. 
TO  THERON  OP  AGKIGENTUM, 

TlCTOaiOUS  IN  THE  Cff  ARIOt-RACBi 
AKGVMENT. 

He  prftises  Hienm  king  of  Agrigentnmt  on  account 
of  the  victory  obtained  in  the  Olympic  games, 
with  a  chariot  and  four  horses;  likewise  for  his 
justice,  his  hospitality,  his  fortitude,  and  the  11- 
lustriousness  of  his  ancestors,  whose  adventures 
are  occasionally  mentioned:  then  he  interweaves 
digresncns  to  Semele,  Ino,  Peleus,  Achilles,  and 
others,  and  describes  the  future  state  of  the 
righteous  and  of  the  wicked.  Xastly,  he  con- 
cludes with  extolling  his  own  skill  in  panegyric, 
aod  the  benevolence  and  liberality  of  Theron. 


rrmorai  t.    Measures  16. 
SoTEixtCN  hymns,  whose  numbers  swky 
The  sounding  harp,  what  god,  wh4t  hero,  say, 
What  man,  shall  we  resound  ? 
k  not  Pisa  Jo^re's  delight } 
And  did  not  HerCQles^  with  conqucist  crown'd. 
To  hnn  ordain 

Th'  Olympiad  for  an  army  slaiot 
Thank-ofTerinff  of  the  war  ? 
And  mnst  we  not>  in  iWon's  right, 
Bxert.our  voice,  and  swell  our  song  \ 
Theron,  whose  victorious  car 
Four  coursers  whirl,  fleeting  along, 
To  stnuiger-gmests  indulgent  host. 
Of  Agrigentum  the  support  and  boast, 
Gties  bom  to  rule  ana  grace, 
'air  bkwsom  of  his  ancient  race, 

ANTisraopin  i.    Measures  10. 
Worthies  sore  perplexM  in  thought,  [stmght. 

Till,  wandering  far,  they  found,  what  long  they 
A  acred  seat,  fast  by 
Where  the  stream  does  rapid  run, 
Aodreign'd,  of  Sicily  the  guardian  eye, 
When  happy  days. 

And  wealth,  and  favour  flow'd,  and  praiief 
That  io-bom  worth  inflames, 
flttomian  Jove !  O  Rhea's  son  ! 
Who  o'er  Olympus  dost  preside. 
And  the  pitoh  of  lofty  games. 
And  Alpheus,  of  rivers  the  pride, 
J^oicio^r  in  my  songs,  do  thou 
bidme  thme  ear,  propitious  to  my  vow^ 
Blesiing,  with  a  bounteous  hand. 
The  rich  hereditary  land 

BFODE  I.     Measures  10. 
Through  their  late  lineage  down.     Ko  power  can 
Whether  deeds  of  right  or  wrong,      [actions  past, 
As  things  not  done  recall, 
Not  even  Tune,  the  father,  who  produces  all}  * 
Vet  can  Oblivion,  waiting  long, 
Gathering  strength 
Through  the  length 
^prosperous  tabes,  forbid  these  deeds  to  last: 


fRANSLAtlONSi 

Such    rce  has  sw^^bealkig  j^y 
The  fostering  smart  of  evils  to  destfoy. 

STROPHE  II.     Measures  16. 
"When  felicity  i<  sent 

Down  by  the  will  supreme  with  full  content: 
Thy  daughters,  Cadmus,  they. 
Greatly  wretched  here  bdow. 
Blest  evermore,  this  mighty  truth  display* 
No  weight  of  grief. 

But,  whelmed  ii»  pleasures,  find  relief^ 
Sunk  in  the  sweet  ab3rss. 
I'bou,  Semele,  with  hair  a-Aow, 
Tliou  by  thunder  doom'd  to  die. 
Mingling  with  the  gods  in  bliss» 
Art  happy,  for  ever  on  high : 
Thee  Pallas  does  for  ever  love. 
Thee  chiefly  Jupiter,  who  rules  above) 
Thee  thy  son  holds  ever  dear, 
Tby  son  with  the  ivy-wreath'd  spfeai^. 

AMTisraopHi  II.     Measures  16« 
Beauteous  Ino,  we  are  told, 
With  the  sea-daughters  dwells  of  Nerens  okl» 
And  has,  by  lot,  obtained 
Lastmg  life,  beneath  the  deep^ 
A  life  within  no  bounds  of  time  reslrain'd* 
Ine  hour  of  death. 
The  day  when  we  resign  our  breath, 
That  ofl&pring  of  th^nn. 
Which  bids  us  from  our  labours  sleep. 
In  vain  do  mortals  seek  to  know. 
Or  who  destiuM  is  to  run 
A  life  unentangled  with  woe ; 
For  none  are  able  to  disclose 
The  seasons  of  th'  uncertain  ebbs  and  flosm 
Now  of  pleasures,  now  of  pains. 
Which  hidden  Fate  to  men  ordains: 


it« 


BPOD^ii.     Measuses  \0t 
Thus  Providence,  that  to  thy  ancestry  long-^un^d 
Portions  out  a  pleasing  share 
Of  heaven-sprung  happiness. 
Docs,  ceasing  in  atiufher  turn  of  time  to  bless. 
Distribute  some  reverse -of  care, 
As  from  years 
Past  appears. 

Since  tlie  predestmM  son,  at  Pyttio  riam'd. 
Did  Laius,  blindly  meeting,  kill. 
And  the  oracle,  of  old  pronounced,  fulfil': 

mom  in.    MeMures  16. 
Fell  Erinnys,  quick  to  view 
The  deed,  his  warlike  sons  in  battle  slew. 
Each  by  the  other's  rage: 
But  to  Mynices  slain 
Surviv'd  Thersander,  glory  of  his  age, 
For  feats  of  war. 

And  3roothful  contests,  honoured  for. 
The  scion,  kept  alive 
To  raise  th'  Adrastlan  house  again: 
From  whenoe  .^Incsidamus*  heir 
Does  his  spreading  root  deri\'e) 
To  branch  out  a  progeny  fair ; 
Who,  springing  foreibost  in  the  chase 
Of  Fame,  demands  we  should  his  triumph  ^riu^o^ 
Tuning  lyres  to  vocal  lays. 
Sweet  union  of  oielodious  praise; 

A?iTisTR0P8B  ITI.     Moasurcs  16, 
For  not  only  has  he  borne 
Th*  Olympian  prize,  but,  with  his  brother,  worm 
The  garland  of  renown, 
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At  Pytho  and  at  Isthmtis;  trliere, 

Victorious  both,  they  sharM  tli*  allotted  crown, 

Joint-honour,  won 

In  twelve  impetuous  courses,  run 

With  four  unwearied  steeds. 

To  vanquish  in  the  strife  severe 

Does  all  anxiety  destroy : 

And  to  this,  if  wealth  succeeds 

With  virtues  enamell'd,  the  joy 

Luxuriant  grows ;  such  affluence 

Does  glorious  opportunities  dispense. 

Giving  depth  of  thought  to  find 

Pursuits  which  please  a  noble  mind. 

EPODE  III.     Measures  10. 
R<ffulgent  star  I  to  man  the  purest  beam  of  light ! 
The  possessor  of  this  store. 

Far-future  things  discerning,  knows  [woes 

Obdurate  wretches,  once  dcccas'd,  to  immediate 
Consigned,  too  late  their  pains  deplore; 
For  below 
Ere  they  go, 

Sits  one  in  judgment,  who  pronounces  right 
On  crimes  in  this  wide  realm  of  Jove; 
Whose  dire  decree  no  power  can  e*er  remove : 

STROPHE  rr.    Measures  16. 
But  the  good,  alike  by  night, 
•Alike  by  day,  the  Sun*s  unclouded  light 
Beholding,  ever  blest, 
Live  an  unlaborious  life, 
Nor  anxious  interrupt  the  hallow'd  rest 
With  spade  and  plow, 
The  earth  to  vex,  or  with  the  prow 
The  briny  sea,  to  eat 
The  bread  of  care  in  endless  strife. 
The  dread  divinities  among. 
The  few  unaccustomed  to  wrong. 
Who  never  broke  the  vow  they  swore, 
A  tearless  age  enjoy  for  evermore; 
While  the  wicked  hence  depart 
To  torments  which  appall  the  heart : 

ANTISTROPHE   IV.      McaSUPCS  16. 

But  the  souls  who  greatly  dare, 

Thrice  tried  in  either  state,  to  persevere 

From  all  injustice  pure, 

Journeying  onward  in  the  way 

Of  Jupiter,  in  virtue  still  secure. 

Along  his  road  • 

Arrive  at  Saturn's  rais'd  abode; 

Where  soft  sea-breezes  breathe 

Bound  the  island  of  the  blest ;  where  gay 

The  trees  with  golden  blossoms  glow ; 

Where,  their  brows  and  arms  to  wreathe. 

Bright  garlands  on  every  side  below; 

For,  springing  thick  in  e^•ery  field. 

The  earth  doei  golden  flowers  spontaneous  yield; 

And,  in  every  limpid  stream. 

The  buKlding  gold  is  seen  to  gleam : 

EPODB  IV.     Measures  10. 
Fair  heritage!  by  righteous  Rhadamanth's award : 
Who,  coequal,  takes  his  scat 
With  Saturn,  sire  divine, 

Thy  consort,  Rhea,  who  above  the  rest  doth  shine, 
High-thron'd,  thou  matron-goddess  great  : 
These  among 
(Blissful  throng!) 

Does  Peleus  and  does  Cadmus  find  regard ; 
And,  through  his  mother's  u  inning  prayer 
To  Juve,  Achilles  dwells  immortal  thete} 


sntoraB  T.  Metiarei  16. 
He  who  Hector  did  destroy. 
The  pillar  firm,  the  whole  sappoit,  of  Troyi 
And  Cycnus  gave  to  die. 
And  Aurora's  iCthiop  son. 
My  arm  beneath  yet  many  darts  have  I, 
All  swift  of  flight. 
Within  my  quiver,  sounding  right 
To  every  skilful  car: 
Bn^  of  the  multitude,  not  one 
Discerns  the  mystery  unexplained. 
He  transcendent  does  appear 
In  knowledge,  from  Nature  who  gain'd 
His  store  :  but  the  dull-letter'd  crowds 
In  censure  vehement,  in  nonsense  loud. 
Clamour  idly,  wanting  skill. 
Like  crows,  in  vain,  provoking  still 

ANTisTmopBE  V.     Measures  16. 
The  celestial  bird  of  Jove : 
But,  to  the  mark  address  thy  bow,  nor  rove. 
My  soul :  and  whom  do  I 
Single  out  with  fond  desire. 
At  him  to  let  illustrious  arrows  Ay  ? 
My  fixt  mtent, 

My  aim,  on  Agrigentum  bent, 
A  solemn  oath  I  plight. 
Sincere  as  honest  minds  require. 
That  through  an  hundred  circling  years» 
With  recorded  worthies  bright. 
No  rivalling  city  appears 
To  boast  a  man  more  frank  to  impirt 
Kind  offices  to  friends  with  open  heart. 
Or,  with  hand  amidst  his  store, 
Delighting  to  distribute  more 

EPODE  V.    Measures  10. 
Than  Theron :  yet  foul  Calumny,  injurious  blamf. 
Did  the  men  of  rancour  raise 
Against  his  fair  ronown, 
Defamers,  who  by  evil  actions  strove  to  drown 
His  good,  and  to  conceal  his  praise. 
Can  the  sand", 
On  the  strand,  * 

Be  numbered  o'er?  Then,  true  to  Theron's  fkme. 
His  favours,  showering  down  delight 
On  thousands,  who  is  able  to  redie  ? 


THE  FIRST  ODE  OF  ANACREON. 

ON  HIS  LUTE. 

The  line  of  Atreus  will  I  sing; 
To  Cadmus  will  I  tune  the  string : 
But,  as  from  string  to  string  I  irfove. 
My  lute  will  only  sound  of  love. 

The  chords  I  change  through  every  screw. 
And  model  the  whole  lute  anew. 
Once  more,  in  song»  my  voice  I  raise. 
And,  Hercules,  thy  toils  I  praise : 

My  lute  does  still  my  voice  deny. 
And  in  the  tones  of  love  reply. 
**  Ye  heroes  then,  at  once  farewell : 
Loves  only  echo  ftom  my  shell." 

THE  SECOND  ODii 

ON-ffVMEN. 

Nature  the  bull  with  horns  supplies', 
The  horsu  with  hooBs  she  fortifies. 
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The  fleeting  foot  on  hares  beitowsy 
On  lions  teeth,  two  dreadful  rows  ! 
Grants  fish  to  swim,  and  birds  to  fly. 
And  on  their  skill  bids  men  rely. 
Wonien  alone  defenceless  live; 
To  women  what  does  Nature  give  } 
Beauty  she  gives  instead  of  darts, 
Beauty,  instead  of  Shields,  imparts  ; 
Nor  can  the  sword,  nor  fire,  oppose 
The  Um,  victorious  where  she  goes. 


THE  THIRD  ODE. 

ON  Lors, 

One  midnight,  when  the  Bear  did  stand 
A-level  with  Bootes*  hand, 
And,  with  their  labour  sore  opprest, 
The  race  of  men  were  laid  to  rest. 
Then  to  my  doors,  at  unawares, 
Came  Love,  and  tried  to  force  the  bars. 

"  Wbubthus  assails  my  doors?"  I  cried  : 
**  "WTjo  breaks  my  slumbers  ?'*  Love  replied, 
"  Open :  a  child  alone  is  here ! 
A  little  child  ! — yuu  need  not  fear : 
Here  through  the  moonless  night  I  stray. 
And,  drench'd  in  rain,  have  lost  my  way." 

Then  movM  to  pity  by  his  plight. 
Too  much  in  haste  my  lamp  I  light. 
And  open :  when  a  child  I  see, 
A  little  child  he  seemM  to  me ; 
Who  bore  a  quiver,  and  a  bow ; 
And  wings  did  to  his  shoulders  grow. 

Within  the  hearth  1  bid  him  stand, 
Then  chafe  and  cherish  either  hand 
Between  my  palms,  and  wring,  with  carc. 
The  trickling  water  from  his  hair. 

"  Now  come,"  said  he,  no  longer  chill, 
**  We  Ml  bend  thU  bow,  and  try  our  skill. 
And  prove  the  string,  how  far  its  power 
Remains  unslacken'd  by  the  shower." 

He  bends  his  bow,  and  colls  his  quiver, 
And  pierces,  like  a  breeze,  my  liver: 
Then  leaping,  laughing,  as  he  fled, 
"  Rejoice  with  me,  my  host,"  he  said, 
"  My  bow  is  sound  in  every  part. 
And  you  shall  rue  it  at  your  heart." 


A  HYMN  TO   VENUS, 

FROM  THE  GREEK  OP  SAPPHO. 

O  vEHtJS,  beauty  of  the  skies. 

To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise,* 

Gaily  false  in  gentle  smiles. 

Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles, 

O,  goddess !  from  my  heart  remove 

The  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 

A  song  in  soft  distress  preferred, 

Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 

O,  gentle  goddess !  hear  me  now. 

De^-end,  thou  bright  immortal  guest,  * 

In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confest. 

Thou  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jove, 

And  all  the  golden  roofs  above: 

The  car  thy  wanton  spaiTows  drew ; 

Hovering  in  air  they  lighily  flew ; 

A«  to  my  bower  they  wine'd  their  way, 

]  saw  their  quiveriug  pinions  p!ay. 

The  bird*,  dismissed  (while  yo  i  remain), 

Bore  back  their  empty  car  ag  ua  : 


Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
In  every  heavenly  feature  smiPd, 
And  ask'd,  what  new  complaints  [  madd. 
And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid } 

Wliat  phrensy  in  my  bosom  rag'd. 
And  by  what  care  to  be  assuag'd  ? 
What  gentle  youth  I  woi^ld  allure^ 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  secure  ? 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue. 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who? 

Though  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  arms. 
He  soon  shall  court  tby  slighted  charms  i 
Though  now  thy  offerings  he  despise, 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice ; 
Though  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  bum. 
And  be  thy  victim  in  his  turn. 

Celestial  visitant,  once  niore 
Thy  needful  presence  I  implore ! 
In  pity  come  and  ease  my  grief. 
Bring  my  distempered  soul  relief: 
Favour  thy  suppliant's  hidden  fires. 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  desires. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  SAPPHO. 

Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he. 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee. 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak,  and  sweetly  smile. 

*T  was  this  depriv'd  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  raisM  such  tumults  in  my  breast^ 
For  while  I  gaz'd,  in  transport  tost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 

My  bosom  glowM  ;  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame  i 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung. 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chilPd, 
My  blood  with  gentle  horroiu^  thrill'd  ; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play, 
I  fointed,  sunk,  and  died  away. 


TO  MR  AMBROSE  PHILIPS, 
ON  HIS   DISTREST  MOTHER, 

AKONYMOqs;    PROM  STEELE'S  COLLECTIOM. 

LoKG  have  the  writers  of  this  warlike  age 
With  hunian  sacrifices  drench'd  the  stage ; 
That  scarce  one  hero  dares  demand  applause. 
Till,  weltering  in  his  blood,  the  ground  he  gnaws: 
As  if,  like  swans,  they  only  could  defight 
With  dying  strains,  and,  while  they  please,  affright. 

Our  Philips,  though  »t  were  to  oblige  the  fair, 
Dares  not  destroy,  where  Horace  bids  him  spare : 
His  decent  scene  like  that  of  Greece  appears; 
No  deaths  our  eyes  offerid,  no  lights  our  ears. 
While  he  from  Nature  copies  every  part. 
He  forms  the  judgm'fent,  and  affects  the  heart 

Oft  as  Andromache  reni^ws  her  woe, 
The  mothers  sadden  and  their  eyes  o'erflow; 
Hennione,  with  love  and  rage  possest, 
Now  sooths,  now  animates,  eaeh  maiden  breast 
Pyrrhus,  triumphant  o'er  the  Troiart  walb, 
Is  greatly  perjur'd,  and  as  greatly  falls. 
Love,  and  Despair,  and  Furies  are  combined 
In  poor  Orestes,  to  distract  his  mind. 
Frt»m  first  to  Inst,  alternate  pas.si«ins  reign ^ 
And  we  resist  the  poet's  will  in, vain.  j 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  WEST, 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


vTiLBULT  West  is  one  of  the  writers  of  whom  I  r^;ret  my  inability  to  gire  asnffideat 
mGConnt;  the  intelligence  which  my  mquiries  hare  obtained  is  general  and  scanty. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  revered  Dr.  West;  perhaps  him  *  who  published  Pindar,  at 
Oxford,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  His  mother  was  sister^o  sir  Richard 
Temple,  afterwards  lord  Cobham.  His  father,  purposing  to  educate  him  for  the 
^urch,  sent  him  first  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford ;  but  he  was  seduced  to  a 
more  airy  mode  of  life,  by  a  commission  in  a  troop  of  horse,  procured  him  by  hit 
uncle. 

He  continued  some  time  in  the  army ;  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  neTcr  sunk  into  a  mere  soldier,  nor  erer  lost  the  loYe,  or  much  neglected  the 
pursuit,  of  learning ;  and  afterwards,  finding  himself  more  inclined  to  dTil  employ^ 
ment,  he  laid  down  his  commission,  and  engaged  in  business  under  the  lord  Town* 
abend,  then  secretary  of  state,  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to  Hanover. 

His  adherence  to  lord  Townshend  ended  in  nothing  but  a  nomination  (May  1729) 
to  be  clerk-extiaordinary  of  the  privy  council,  which  produced  no  immediate  profit; 
for  it  only  pUced  him  in  a  state  of  expectation  and  right  of  succession,  and  it  was 
Tcrj  long  before  a  racancy  admitted  him  to  profit 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,  and  settled  himself  in  a  T^ry  pleasant  house  at  Wick« 
liam  in  Kent,  where  he  deroted  himself  to  learning  and  to  piety.  Of  his  learning  the 
late  collection  exhibits  evidence,  which  would  have  been  yet  fuller^  if  the  dissertations 
which  accompany  his  verstoa  of  Pindar  had  not  been  improperly  omitted.  Of  his 
piety  the  influence  has,  I  hope,  been  extended  far  by  his  Observations  on  the  Re« 
snrrection,  published  in  1747,  for  which  the  university  of  Oxford  created  him  a 
doctor  of  laws  by  diploma  (March  30,  1748),  and  would  doubtless  have  reached  yet 
further  had  he  lived  to  complete  what  he  had  for  some  time  meditated.  The  Evidences 
of  the  Truth  of  the  New  Testament.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  effect  to  teil^ 
that  he  read  tfie  prayers  of  the  public  litorgy  every  morning  to  bis  family,  and  that 
OB  Sunday  evening  he  called  his  servants  into  the  parlour,  and  read  to  them  first  a 
sermon  and  then  prayers.  Crashaw  is  now  not  the  only  maker  of  verses  to  whoa 
«ay  be  given  the  two  venerable  names  of  Poet  and  Saint. 

• 
*  Certainly  him.    It  was  puUUhed  in  1697.    C 
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He  was  Tcry  often  visited  by  Lyttelton,  and  Ktt,  who,  when  they  were  wewy  of 
faction  and  debates,  used  at  Wickbam  to  find  books  and  qniet,  a  decent  table,  and 
literary  conversation.  There  Is  at  Wicjtham  a  walk  made  by  Pitt ;  and,  what  is  of 
far  more  importance,  at  Wlckham  Lyttclton  received  that  conviction  which  produced 
his  DbsertatiOn  on  St.  Paul. 

These  two  illustrious  friends  had  for  a  w|iile  listened  to  the  blandishments  of  infi. 
delity :  and  when  West's  book  was  published,  it  was  bought  by  some  who  did  not 
know  his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation  of  now  objections  against  Christianity ; 
and  as  infidels  do  not  want  maKgnity,  th#y  revenged  the  disappointment  by  calling 
him  a  Methodist 

Mr.  West's  income  was  not  lai^e  ;  and  his  friends  endeavour^,  but  without  sue 
cess,  to  obtain  an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that  the  education  of  the  young 
prince  was  offered  to  him,  but  that  he  required  a  more  extensfre  power  of  superin- 
tendance  than  it  was  thought  proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  improved ;  he  lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative 
clerkships  of  the  privy  council  (1752)  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  last  had  it  in  his  p^wer  to 
make  him  treasurer  o,f  Chelsea  Hospital. 

He  was  no^  sufficiently  rich  i  but  wealth  came  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed ;  nor 
could  it  secure^h^m  from  the  calam^tips  of  life;  he  lost  (17^5)  his  only  son  ;  and  the 
year  after  (March  26)  a  stroke  ojt  the  palsy  brought  to  the  grave  one  of  the  few 
poets  to  whom  the  grave  might  be  without  its  terrourf. 

Of  his  Translations  I  have  only  compared  the  first  Olympic  ode  with  the  original, 
and  found  my  expectation  surpassed,  both  by  its  elegance  and  its  exactness.  He  does 
BOt  confine  himself  to  his  author's  train  of  stauzas  ;  for  he  saw  that  the  difference  of 
the  languages  required  ^  different  mode  of  versilication.  The  first  strophe  is  eminently 
happy ;  in  the  second  he  has  a  little  strayed  from  Pindar'3  meaning,  who  says,  "  if 
thou,  my  soul,  wishest  to  speak  of  games,  look  not  in  the  desert  sky  for  a  planet 
hotter  than  the  Sun ;  nor  shaU  we  tell  of  nobler  games  than  those  of  Olymp^.'*  He 
is  sometimes  too  paraphi*a$tical.  Pindar  bestows  upon  Hiero  an  epithet,  which,  in 
pne  word,  signifies  tUlig/Uing  in  horses ;  a  word  which^  in  the  translation;^  generates 
^ese  lines : 

Hlero's  royal  brows,  whose  care 

Tends  the  ooureer's  noUc  breed, 
Pleaa'd  to  nurse  the  pregnant  nare, 

Pleas'd  to  train  th^  youthful  steed. 

Phidar  savs  p(  Pelops,  that  '^  he  came  alone  in  the  dark  to  the  White  Sea ;''  aad 
West,      ^ 

Near  the  billow-beaten  side 
Of  the  ibam-besilver*d  main, 
Darkling,  and  alone,  he  stood : 
a 
wliichy  howerer,  is  less  exuberant  than  the  former  passage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  n^nst,  in  a  minute  examination,  discorer  many  imperfectioBf  ; 
bnt  West's  version,  so  far  as  I  have  considered  it,  appears  to  be  the  product  of  great 
labour  and  great  abilities. 

His  Institution  of  the  Gajrter  (174%)  is  written  with  snffictent  knowledge  of  the 
manners  that  prevailed  in  the  age  to  which  it  is  referred,  and  with  great  elegance  of 
diction ;  but,  for  want  of  a  process  of  CTentsf  neither  knowledge  nor  elegance  pre« 
serves  the  reader  from  weariness. 
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His  ImHadons  of  Spenser  are  Tcry  successfully  performed,  botfi  with  respect  ^  the 
metre,  the  Ungate,  and  the  fiction  ;  ^nd  being  engaged  at  once  hy  the  excellence  of 
Ihe^entiraents,  and  the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two  amusements  together. 
But  such  compositions  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  achicTements  of  in^ 
tellect,  because  their  eficct  is  local  and  temporary ;  they  appeal  not  to  reason^  •r  pas^ 
sion,  but  to  memory,  and  prc-suppose  an  accidental  or  artificial  state  of  mind*  All 
imitation' of  Spenser  is  nothing  to  a  reader,  hQwerer  acute,  by  whom  Spenser  baa 
nerer  been  perused.  Works  of  this  kind  may  deserve  praise,  as  proofs  of  great  ifu 
dustry,  and  great  nicety  of  obserration ;  but  the  highest  praise,  the  praise  of  genius^ 
they  cannot  claim.  The  noblest  beauties  of  art  are  those  of  which  the  effect  is  co» 
extended  with  rational  nature,  or  at  least  with  the  whole  circle  of  polished  life;  what 
is  less  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the  plaything  of  fashion,  and  the  amusement  of  a 
day. 

These  is'  in  The  Adventurer  a  paper  of  verses  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr« 
West^s,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  It  should  not  be  concealed, 
however,  that  it  is  printed  with  Mr.  Jago's  name  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  and  it 
mentioned  as  his  in  a  letter  of  Shenstonc's.  Perhaps  West  gave  it  without  naming 
ihe  author ;  and  Hawkesworth,  receiving  it  from  him,  thought  it  his ;  for  his  he 
tbought  it,  as  he  told  me,  and  as  he  tells  the  public. 
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TO 
THB  BIGHT  HONOUEABLB 

WILLIAM   PITT,   Eso- 

PAYMA8TEB-GENERAL  OF  HIS  MAJESTT's  FOBCC8, 
ONE  OF  HIS  majesty's  MO^T  HONOUBABLE  PRIYT  COUNCIL  | 

AND  TO  THE  HONOUBABLB 

SIR   GEORGE   L  YTTE  LTON,  Bart. 

ONE  OP  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  TREASURY  :     . 

THESE  POEMS 

*  ARE  INSCRIBED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  ; 

WHO  IS  DESIROUS  TBtAT  THE  FRIENDSHIP, 

WITH  WHICH  THEY  HAYE  FOR  MANY  YEARS  HONOURED  HIM, 

AND  THE  SINCERE  AFFECTION  AND  HIGH  ESTEEM, 

WHICH  HE  HATH  CONCEIYED  FOR  THEM, 

FROM  A  LONG  AND  INTIMATE  KNOWLEDGE 

»R  WORTH  AND  T 

MAY  BE  KNOWN 

WHBREYER  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  ENSUING  PIECES 

SHALL  MAKE  KNOWN  THB  NAME  OP 

GILBERT  WEST. 
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PREFACE. 


vIF  an  the  great  writert  of  anUquity,  no  one  was  erer  more  bonoured  and  admired  whUe^lMng,  m 
few  hare  obtained  a  1ai|;er  and  fiurer  portion  of  iame  after  death,  than  Pmdar.  Pausaniat  telb  va, 
that  the  character  of  poet  was  reaHy  and  tmly  consecrated  in  his  person,  by  the  god  of  poets  him- 
•elf  >,  who  was  pleased  by  an  express  oiacle  to  order  the  faihabttants  of  Delphi  to  set  apart  for  Pindar 
one  half  of  the  ihst-firnit  ofierings  brought  by  the  rdigions  to  his  shrine  ;  and  to  aflow  him  a  place  hi 
hb  temple;  where  in  an  iron  chair  he  was  used  to  sit  and  sing  his  hymns,  in  honour  of  that  god.  This 
chair  was  remaining  m  the  time  of  Pausanias  *  (several  hundred  years  after)  to  whom  H  was  shown  as 
a  reUc  not  nnworthy  the  sanctity  and  magnificence  of  that  holy  places  Pan  >  likewise,  another  musical 
.  divinity,  is  reported  to  have  skipped  and  jumped  for  joy,  whUe  the  nymphs  were  dancing  in  honour  of 
the  Urth  of  this  prince  of  lyric  poetry ;  and  to  have  been  afterwards  so  much  delighted  with  his  com* 
positions,  as  to  have  sung  his  odes  in  the  hearing  even  of  the  poet  himself  4.  Unhappily  for  us,  and 
indeed  for  Pindar,  thoee  parts  of  his  works,  which  procured  him  these  extraordinary  testimonies  from 
tile  gods,  (or  ftom  mortals  rather,  #bo  by  the  invention  of  these  fables  meant  only  to  express  the  high 
opinion  they  entertained  of  this  great  poet,)  are  all  lost:  I  mean  his  Hymns  to  the  several  deities  of  the 
heathen  world.  And  even  of  those  writings,  to  which  his  less  extravagant,  but  more  serious  and 
more  lasting  ^ory  is  owmg^  only  the  least,  and,  according  to  some  people,  the  worst  part  is  now  re* 
mamir^g.  These  are  his  Odes  inscribed  to  the  conquerors  in  the  four  sacred  games  of  Greece.  By 
these  odes,  therefore,  are  we  now  left  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  Pindar,  as  they  are  the  only  living  evi- 
dences of  his  character. 

Among  the  niodems  <  those  men  of  learning  of  the  truest  taste  and  judgment,  who  have  read  and 
considered  the  writii^  of  this  author  in  their  original  knguage,  have  all  agreed  to  confirm  the  great 
character  given  of  him  by  the  ancienta  And  to  such  who  are  still  able  to  examine  Pindar  himself,  I 
^lalt  leave  him  to  stand  or  foil  by  his  own  merit ;  only  bespeaking  their  candour  in  my  own  behalf.  If 
they  should  think  it  worth  their  while  to  peruse  the  following  translations  of  some  of  his  odes ;  which  t 
We  ofier  chiefly  to  the  English  reader,  to  whom  alone  I  desire  to  address  a  few  considerations,  in  order 
to  prepare  him  to  form  a  right  judgment,  and  indeed  to  have  any  relish  of  the  compositkMis  of  this 
great  lyric  poet,  who,  notwithstanding,  must  needs  ap|>ear  before  him  under  great  disadvantages. 

iV>  begin  with  removing  sotoe  prejudices  against  this  author,  that  have  arisen  from  certain  writings 
known  by  the  name  of  I^ndaric  Odes;  I  must  insist  that  very  fow,  which  I  remember  to  have  read 
under  that  title,  not  excepting  even  those  written  by  the  admired  Mr.  Cowley,  whose  wit  and  fire  first 
hronght  them  into  reputation,  have  the  least  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  the  author,  whom  they 
pretend  to  imitate,  and  from  whom  they  derive  their  name ;  or,  if  any,  it  is  such  a  resemblance  only 
as  is  expressed  by  the  Italian  word  carUaiur^  a  monstrous  and  distorted  likeness.  This  observation 
has  been  already  made  by  Mr.  Congreve  in  his  prefoce  *  to  two  admirable  odes,  Written  professedly  in 
hnitatioo  of  Pindar;  and  I  may  add,  so  much  in  his  true  manner  and  spirit,  that  he  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  excepted  out  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  brought  this  author  into  discredit  by  pretending 
to  resemble  him.  #         ' 

Neither  has  Mr.  Cowley,  though  he  drew  from  the  life,  given  a  much  truer  picture  of  Pindar  in  the 
translations  he  made  of  two  of  bis  odes.  I  say  not  this  to  detract  from  Mr.  Cowley,  whose  genius,  per- 
haps, was  not  inferiour  to  that  of  Pindar  himself,  or  either  of  those  other  Uo  great  poets,  Horace  and 
Virgil,  whose  names  have  been  bestowed  upon  him,  but  chiefly  to  apologize  for  my  having  ventured  to 
translate  the  same  odes,  and  to  prepare  the  reader  fur  the  wide  diflference  he  i»ill  find  between  many 
parts  of  his  translations  and  mine. 

»  Pans,  m  BcDOt  •  Pans,  in  Phoc.  •  Pbilostratus  in  Icon.  «  Plut  m  Numa. 

*  See  abb<  Fraguier's  Character  of  Pindar,  printed  in  the  3d  vol.  of  Memoires  de  I'Academie  noyiile, 
Jcc.  and  Kenneths  Lifo  of  Pindar,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Greek  Poets. 
^  Preserved  m  the  present  ooHectkm. 
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Mr.  Cowley  and  his  imHatDn  (for  lU  the  Pindaric  writert  sinoe  hit  timfe  hare  only  mimicked  hitii» 
while  they  fohded  they  were  imitating  Pindar)  have  fallen  themseltres,  and  by  their  eiamples  have 
led  the  world,  into  two  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  character  of  Pindar;  both  which  are  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Congreve  in  the  preface  above  mentioned,  and  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  character  of  these  late  Pindarios  it  a  bundle  of  nmbling  incoherent  thoughts,  expt'essed  in  a 
like  parcel  of  irregular  stanzas,  which  also  consist  of  such  another  complication  of  disproportioaed^ 
uncertain,  and  perplexed  verses  and  thymes.  And  I  appeal  to  any  reader,  if  this  is  not  the  Condition 
in  which  these  titular  odes  appeared. 

"  On  the  contrary  {adds  he)  there  is  nothing  more  regular  than  the  odes  of  Pindar,  both  as  to  th  e 
exact  observation  of  the  measures  and  numbers  of  his  stanzas  and  verses,  and  the  perpetual  coherence 
of  his  thoughts :  for  Uiough  his  digi-essions  are  frequeiit,  and  bis  transitions  sudden,  yet  is  there  evet* 
tome  secret  connection,  which,  though  not  always  appearing  to  the  eye,  never  faib  to  communicate 
itself  to  the  understanding  of  tbe  reader." 

Upon  these  two  points,  namely,  the  regularity  of  measure  in  Pindar's  odes,  and  the  connection  of 
his  thoughts,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observations. 

These  odes  were  all  composed  to  be  sung  by  a.  chorus,  either  at  the  entertainments  given  by  the 
conquerors  (to  whom  they  were  inscribed)  or  their  friends,  on  account  of  their  victories,  or  at  the  so- 
lenm  sacrifices  made  to  the  gods  upon  those  occasions.  They  consist  generally  of  three  stanzas,  of 
which  the  following  account  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  friend. 

**  Besides  what  is  said  of  the  Greek  ode  in  the  Scholiast  upon  Pindar,  I  fmd  (says  he)  the  following 
passage  in  the  Scholia  on  Hephaestion ;  it  is  the  very  last  paragraph  of  those  Scholia." 

The  pastoge  cited  by  him  is  in  Greek,  instead  of  which  I  shall  insert  the  translation  of  it  in  English. 

You  must  know  that  tJie  ancients  {in  their  odes)  framed  two  larger  stanzas,  and  one  less ;  the  first  of 
tie  larger  stanzas  they  called  strophe,  singing  it  on  their  festivals  at  the  altars  of  the  godi,  and  dancing  at 
the  sqme  time.  The  second  they  called  antistrophe,  in  which  they  inverted  the  dance*  The  lesser  stanza 
was  named  the  epode,  which  they  sung  standing  stilL  The  stroph6,  as  they  say,  denoted  the  motion  of  the 
higher  q>here>  the  antistrophe  that  of  the  planets,  the  epode  the  fixed  station  and  repose  of  the  Earth. 

"  From  this  passage  it  appears  evident,  that  these  odes  were  accompanied  with  dancing ;  and  that  - 
ihcy  danced  one  way  wliile  the  strophe  was  singing,  and  then  danced  back  again  while  the  antistrophe 
was  song :  which  shows  why  those  two  parts  consisted  of  the  same  length  and  measure;  then,  when 
the  dancers  were  returned  to  the  place  whence  they  set  out,  before  they  renewed  the  dance  they  stood 
Still  while  the  epode  ^as  sung. 

"  If  the  same  pei-sons  both  danced- and  sung,  when  we  consider  how  much  breath  is  required  for 
a  full  song,  perhaps  one  may  incline  to  think,  that  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  partook  something  of 
the  recitative  manner,  and  that  the  epode  was  the  more  complete  air. 

"  There  is  a  passage  in  the  ancient  grammarian,  Marius  Victorinu?,  which  is  much  to  tbe  same 
purpose  as  this  aUjve,  though  he  does  not  distinctly  speak  of  dancing.    The  passage  is  this  : 

"  Pleraque  lyricorum  carminum,  quae  vcrsu,  colisque  et  commatibus  oomponuntur,  ex  strophfe, 
antistrophe,  et  epodo,  ut  Graeci  appellant,  ordinata  subsistunt  Quorum  ratio  talis  est  Antiqui  deo- 
,rum  laudes  carminibus  comprehensas,  circum  aras  eorum  euntes  cancbant.  Cujus  primum  ambitum, 
quem  ingrediebantur  ex  parte  dextr&,  strophen  vocabant;  reversionem  autem  sinistrorsum  facta m^ 
completo  priore  orbe,  antistrophen  appellabont.  Deinde  in  conspectu  deorum  soliti  consistere  cantici, 
reliqua  consequebantur,  appellantes  id  epodon. 

'  "  The  writers  I  have  quoted  speak  only  of  odes  sung  in  the  temples;  but  Demetrius  Triclinius,  upon 
the  measures  of  Sophocles,  says  the  same  thing  upon  the  odes  of  the  tragic  chorus. 

"  What  the  Scholiast  jxpon  Hephaestion,  cited  above,  adds  about  the  hAvenly  motions,  &c.  is  also 
said  by  Viotorinus,  and  by  Demetrius  Triclinius,  and  likewise  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar.  Yet  I  con- 
sider this  in  no  other  light  than  "I  do  the  fantastical  conceits  with  which  the  writers  on  music  abound. 
Ptplemy,  out  of  his  three  books  of  Harmonics,  employs  one  almost  entirely  upon  comparing  the  prin- 
ciples of  music  with  the  motions  of  the  planets,  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  other  such  ridiculous 
imaginations.  And  Aristides  Quintilianus,  supposed  an  older  author,  is  foil  of  the  same  fo«>lerics. 
Marios  Victorious  has  another  scheme  also,  viz.  that  the  dancing  forwards  and  backwards  was  invented 
by  Theseus,  in  memory  of  the  labyrinth  out  of  which  he  escaped.  But  all  this  is  taking  much  unne- 
cessary pains  to  account  why,  when  dances  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  one  way,  they  should  n*tum 
back  again ;  or  at  least  not  dance  in  the  same  circle  till  they  are  giddy." 

Such  was  the  structure  of  the  Greek  ode,  in  which  the  strophe  and  the  antistrophe,  i.  e,  the  first 
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iiKl  second  stsBzas,  oonteined  ahmys  tlie  ttme  unmber  a^  Thee^ewatof 

a  difierent  length  and  measare  ^  and  if  the  ode  ran  out  into  any  length,  it  was  always  divided  into  tri- 
plets of  stanzas,  the  two  first  being  Oonstantly  of  the  same  length  and  measure,  and  all  the  epodes  m. 
Kke  manner  corresponding  exactly  with  each  other :  from  all  which  the  regularity  of  this  kind  of  compo- 
ntioos  is  sufficiently  erident  There  are  inde^  some  odes,  which  consist  of  strophte,  and  antiitroph^ 
withoot  any  epode;  and  others  which  are  made  up  of  strophe  cnly,  of  different  lengths  and  moasuTes. 
But  the  greatest  number  of  Piadai's  odes  are  of  the  first  kind. 

I  have  in  tb»  tranriation  retained  the  names  of  stmph^  and  antistroph^,  oh  purpose  lo  imptint  the 
more  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  English  reader  the  exact  regularity  observed  by  Pindar  in  the  structure 
of  his  odes  $  and  have  even  fblkvwiBd  his  example  in  one,  which  in  the  original  consists  only  ot  two 
stropbte. 

Another  charge  against  Pindar  relates  to  the  supposed  wildness  of  his  imagmatioo,  his  esctravagant  di- 
gressions, and  sudden  transitions,  which  leads  me  to  consider  the  second  point,  viz.  the  connection  of  hia 
thonglils.  Upon  which  I  shall  say  but  little  in  this  place,  having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  connoc- 
tioa,  and  account  for  many  of  the  digressions,  in  my  arguments  and  notes  to  the  several  odes  which  I 
Ittve  translated.  Here  therefixe  I  shall  only  observe  in  general,  that  whoever  imagines  the  vktories 
vid  praises  of  the  conquerors  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  odes  inscribed  to  them,  will  find  himself 
miitaken.  These  victories  indeed  gave  occasion  to  these  songs  of  triumph,  and  are  therefore  constantly 
taken  notioe  of  by  the  poet,  as  are  also  any  particular  and  remarkable  circumstances  relating  to  thenOp 
or  to  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  conquerors  themselves :  but,  as  such  circumstances  could  rarely 
lumish  cot  matter  sufficient  for  an  ode  of  any  length,  so  would  it  have  been  an  indecency  unknown  to 
the  civil  equality  and  freedom,  as  well  as  to  the  nmplicity  of  the  age  in  which  Pindar  lived,  to  have 
filled  a  poem  intended  to  be  sung  in  public,  and  even  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  with  the  praises  of  one 
man  only ;  who,  besides,  was  often  no  otherwise  considerable,  but  as  the  victory  which  gave  occasion  t9 
the  ode  had  made  him»  For  these  reasons,  the  poet,  in  order  to  give  his  poem  its  due  extent,  was  obliged 
to  have  recoorse  to  other  ciriiumstanoes,  arising  either  from  the  family  or  country  of  the  conqueror,  firom 
the  games  in  which  be  had  come  off  victorious,  or  from  the  pa^icular  deities  who  had  any  relation  t9 
the  ocscaaaon,  or  in  whose  temples  the  ode  was  intended  to  be  sung.  All  these  and  many  other  particulars^ 
which  the  reading  the  odt^'of  Pindar  may  suggest  to  an  attentive  observer,  gave  hints  to  the  poet,  and 
led  him  into  those  frequent  digressions,  and  quick  transitions,  which  it  is  no  wonder  should  appear  to 
us  at  titts  distance  of  time  and  place  both  extravagsnt  and  unaccountable. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  whoever  will  consider  the  odes  of  Pindar  with  regard  to  the 
nnnnen  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  the  occasions  which  gave  birth  to  them^ 
and  the  places  in  which  they  were  intended  to  be  recited,  will  find  little  reason  to  censure  Pindar 
(or  want  of  order  and  regularity  in  the  plans  of  his  compositions.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps,  he  will  be 
inclined  to  admire  him,  for  raising  so  many  beauties  from  such  trivial  hints,  and  for  kindling,  as  he 
sometimes  does,  so  great  a  flame  fW>m  a  single  spark,  and  with  so  little  fuel. 

There  is  still  another  prejudice  against  Pindar,  which  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  people  who  are 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ancient  history,  and  who  may  therefore  be  apt  to  think  meanly  of  odos 
inser&ed  to  a  set  of  conquerors,  whom  possibly  they  may  look  upon  only  as  so'  many  prize-fighters  and 
jockeys.  To  Obviate  this  prejudice,  I  have  prefixed  to  my  translation  of  Pindar's  odes  a  Dissertation  f 
on  the  Olympic  Games ;  in  which  the  reader  will  sec  what  kind  of  persons  these  conquerors  were,  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  those  famous  games ,  of  which  every  one,  who  has  but  just  looked  into  the  history 
of  Greece,  must  know  enough  to  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  them.  The  collection  is  as  full  as 
I  have  been  able  to  make  it,  assisted  by  the  labours  of  a  learned  Frenchman,  Pierre  du  Faur,  who,  in 
his  book  entitled  Agonisticon,  hath  gathered  almost  every  thing  that  is  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  writers  relating  to  the  Grecian  games,  which  he  has  thrown  together  in  no  very  clear  order; 
as  is  observed  by  his  countryman  Mons.  Burette,  who  hath  written  several  pieces  on  the  subject  of  the 
g3rmna8tic  exercises,  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  Memoires  de  P Academic  Royale,  &c.  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  1719.  In  this  dissertation  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  Olympic 
games ;  of  which  kind  thei-e  is  not,  that  I  know  of,  any  treatise  nw  extant ;  th'jse  written  upon  this 
subject  by  some  of  the  ancients  being  all  lost,  and  not  being  supplied  by  any  learned  modem,  at  lea<;t 
nut  so  fully  as  might  have  been  done,  and  as  so  considerable  an  article  of  the  Grecian  antiquities  seemed 

7  For  this  dissertation,  and  the  learned  author's  copious  notes,  which  are  not  inserted  in  the  present 
collection,  we  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  work  at  large.     N. 
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ib  deinabd.  Ai  I  fluiter  myself  that  even  the  learned  reader  will  m  thk  disiertatioii  meet  intk  aasff 
))omt8  which  have  hitherto  escaped  his  notfce,  and  much  light  reflected  from  thence  opoa  the  odes  o€ 
^ndar  in  particular,  as  well  as  upon  many  passages  in  other  Greek  writers,  I  shall  rather  desire  him  ta 
excuse  those  errours  and  defects  which  he  may  happen  to  discover  in  it,  than  apologize  for  the  lengtli 
rfit. 

Having  now  removed  the  chief  prc^udic^  and  objections  which  have  been  to6  long  and  too  generally 
entertained  against  the  writings  of  Pindar,  1  need  say  but  little  of  his  real  eliaracter,  as  the  principal 
parts  of  It  may  be  collected  from  the  Very  faults  imputed  to  him  5  which  are  faideed  no  other  than  the 
excesses  of  great  and  acknowledged  beauties,  such  as  a  poetical  miagination,  a  warm  and  enthosiaiitie 
genius,  a  bold  and  flgnrative  expressioti,  and  a  cdncise  and  sentehtious  style.  These  are  the  cdaraoteria- 
tical  beauties  of  Pindar;  and  to  these  his  greatest  blemishes,  generally  speaking,  are  so  near  allied, 
that  they  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  fbf  each  otbet.  I  cannot  however  help  observing,  that  he  is  so 
entirely  free  from  any  thing  like  the  far-fetched  thoughts,  the  witty  extravagances,  and  puerile  c^meiti 
of  Mr.  Cowley  and  the  rest  of  his  imitators,  that  I  eannot  recollect  so  much  as  e\'en  a  single  aniiihcsit 
in  all  his  odes. 

Longinns  indeed  eonfiesses,  that  Pindar's  flame  is  sometimes  extinguidied,  ahd  ttiat  he  now  and  then 
links  unexpectedly  and  tinaccoimtably ;  ^t  he  prefers  him,  with  all  his  faults,  to  a  poet  who  keeps  oa' 
fai  one  constant  tenonr  of  mediocrity,  and  who,  tho«igli  he  seldom  falls  very  low,  yet  never  rises  to  thoae 
lutonishing  heights,  which  sometimes  make  the  head  even  of  a  great  poet  giddy,  and  occasion  those  sliptf 
which  they  at  the  same  time  excuse. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  or  can  be  said  in  favotrt*  of  Phidaf,  he  must  still  a[^>eary  aa  t  befoi^ 
observed,  under  great  disadvantages,  especially  to  the  English  reader.  Much  of  this  fire,  which  for- 
merly warmed  and  dazzled  all  Greece,  must  nccessafily  be  lost  even  in  the  best  trahslatiom  BesWes,  to 
•ay  nothhig  of  many  beauties  p«!culiar  to  the  Greek,  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  English}  and  perhapa 
toot  in  any  other  language,  there  are  m  these  odes  so  many  references  to  sccfet  history,  so  many  alltt«> 
•ions  to  persons, 'things,  and  places,  liow  altogether  imknown,  and  which,  were  they  known,  would  very- 
little  mterest  or  aflect  the  reader,  and  ilrithal  sbCh'a  mixture  of  mythology  and  antiquity,  that  I<  almost 
despair  of  their  being  relished  by  any,  but  those  who  have.  If  not  a  great  deal  of  classical  teammg,  yet 
•omewhat  at  least  of  an  antique  and  classical  taste. 

Every  reader,  however,  may  still  find  in  Pindar  something  to  make  amends  for  the  kss  of  those  beau- 
ties, which  have  been  set  at  too  great  a  distance,  aiid  jn  some  places  worn  off  and  obliterated  by  time  | 
taamely,  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  many  wise  reflections,  and  many  moral  sentences,  together  with  a 
due  regard  to  religion;  and  from  hence  he  may  be  able  to  form  to  himself  some  idea  of  Pindar  as  « 
man,  though  he  should  be  obliged  to  take  his  character  as  a  poet  fh>m  others. 

But,  that  he  may  not  for  this  rely  altogether  upon  my  opinion,  1  shall  here  produce  the  testimonies 
of  two  great  poets,  whose  excellent  writings  are  sufficient  evidences  both  of  their  taste  and  judgment 
The  first  was  long  and  universally  admired,  and  is  still  as  much  regretted,  by  the  present  age:  the  \ait^ 
let,  who  wrote  about  Seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  politest  and 
most  learned  age  of  Rome.  And  though  even  to  him,  Pindar,  who  lived  some  centuries  beibre  hiifi, 
must  have  appeared  under' some  of  the  disadvantages  above  mentioned,  yei  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  all  his  works  which  were  extant  in  his  time,  and  of  which  he  hath  given  a  sort  of  catalogue,  to- 
gether with  their  several  characters:  an  advantage  which  the  former  wanted,  who  must  therefore  be 
understood  to  speak  only  of  those  odes  which  are  now  remaining.  And  indeed  he  alludes  to  those  only^ 
In  the  fbUowlng  passage  of  his  Temple  of  Fame.    Pope's  Works,  small  edit  vol  3.  p.  1^.  ver«  j210. 

Four  swans  *  sustain  a  car  of  silver  bright, 
With  heads  advanced,  and  pinions  stretch'd  for  flight : 
Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode^ 
And  secm'd  to  labour  with  th'  inspiring  God. 
Across  the  harp  a  careless  hand  he  flings. 

And  boldly  sinks  into  the  sounding  strings 

« 

'  Few  twmu  Mttam  ^t."]  Pmdar^  being  seated  in  a  chariot,  alludes  to  the  bone-races  he  celebrated, 
hi  the^recian  games.  The  swans  are  emblems  of  poetry ;  their  soaring  posture  intimates  the  sublimity 
and  activity  of  his  genius.  Neptune  presided  overtho  Isthmian,  and  Jupiter  over  the  Olympian  ^amoe»< 
This  note  iaof  the  same  author. 
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The  fignr'd  ganes  of  Greece  the  coluum  gnce, 
Neptune  and  Jove  survey  the  rapid  race : 
The  youths  bang  o'er  their  chariots  as  they  nm  ; 
The  fiery  steeds  seem  starting  from  the  stone : 
The  champions  in  distorted  postures  threat ; 
And  all  appear'd  irregularly  great. 

The  other  puMge  b  from  Horace,  lib.  4.  ode  n.  viz. 

Findarum  quisquis  studet  smulari,  &c. 

vllteh,  for  the  btneftt  of  the  English  reader^  I  have  thus  translated : 

^  He,  who  aspires  to  reach  the  towering  height 

.  Of  matchless  Pindar's  heaven-ascending  stcain» 

Shall  sink,  unequal  to  the  arduous  flight, 

Uke  htm,  who,  foiling,  nam'd  th>  Icarian  main; 

Presumptuous  jrouth  !  to  tempt  forbidden  skies  [ 
And  hope  above  the  clouds,  on  waxen  plumes  to  rise ! 

Pindar,  like  some  fierce  torrent  swolnWith  ibcnrcn^ 

Or  sudden  c&taracti  of  melting  snow. 

Which  from  the  Alps  its  headlong  deluge  poinr% 

And  foams  and  thunders  o'er  the  vales  below^ 

With  desultory  liiry  borne  along^ 
.  Rolls  his  impetuonsy  vast,  unfothomable  sod|^ 

The  Delphic  laurel  ever  sore  to  gain; 

Whether  with  lawless  dithyrambie  rage 

Wild  and  tumoFtuoos  fiows  the  soonding  strain  ^ 

Or  in  more  ordered  verse  sublimely  sage 

To  gods  and  sons  of  gods  his  lyre  he  stringy 
And  of  fierce  Centaiurs  slain,  and  diie  ChinMera  sinfn 

Or  whether  Pisa's  victors  be  Lis  them^ 

The  valiant  champion  and  the  rapid  steed; 

Who  from  the  banks  of  Alpbens,  sacred  stream» 

Triumphant  bear  Olympiads  olive  meed  ; 

And  from  their  bard  receive  the  tuneful  booB» 
Richer  than  sculptui'd  brass,  or  imitating  stooc. 

Or  whether  with  the  widow'd  mourner's  tear» 

He  mingles  soft  his  elegiac  song; 

With  Dorian  strains  to  deck  th'  untimely  bier 

Of  some  disastrous  bridegroom  foir  and  young; 

Whose  virtues,  in  his  deifying  lays. 
Through  the  Mack  gloom  of  death  with  star-like  radianoe  bUzti. 

When  to  the  clouds,  along  th*  ethereal  plain^ 

His  airy  way  the  Theban  swan  pursues, 

Strong  rapid  gales  his  sounding  plumes  sostain : 

While,  wondering  at  his  flight,  my  tiraorouaMuse 

In  short  excursions  tires  her  feeUe  wings^ 
And  in  sequestered  shades  and  flowery  gardens  sings; 

There,  like  the  bee,  that,  fn»i  each  odorous  bloomy 

Each  fragrant  ofi^ring  of  the  dewy  field. 

With  painful  art,  extracts  the  rich  perfuoM^ 

Solicitous  her  honeyed  dome  to  boild,^ 

Exerting'all  her  industry  and  care. 
She  toils  with  humble  sweets  her  meaner  vene  to  rear. 

llie^mainder  of  this  ode  has  no  relation  to  the  preKnt  subject,  and  is  therefore  omitted* 

VOt,   XIII.  1  • 
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IW  PREts'ACE. 

The  following  collection  of  poems  (to  bbht>w  the  metaphor  mad«  ni^  of  t>y  Horace)  consitts  wholly 
of  sweets,  drawn  from  the  rich  and  flowery  fields  of  Greece.  And  i^  in  these  ttanslatkms  any  of  the 
native  spirit  and  fragrancy  of  the  originals  Shall  appear  to  b6  transfosed,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
the  humble  merit  of  the  little  laborious  insect  abo^e  mMitloned.  But  I  ihuSt  not  here  omit  acquainting 
the  reader,  that  among  these,  immediately  a^er  the  ode^  of  Pindar,  is  inserted  a  translation  of  an  ode  > 
of  Horace,  done  by  a  gentleman,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  whose  genius  hath  often  revealed  what  his 
modesty  would  have  kept  a  secret  And  to  this  I  might  have  trusted  to  inform  the  wo^  that  the 
translation  I  am  now  speaking  of,  though  inserted  amongst  mine,  was' not  done  by  me,  were  I  not  de- 
sirous of  testifying  the  pride  and  pleasure  I  take  in  seeing,  in  this  and  some  other  instances,  his  ad- 
mirable pieces  blended  and  joined  with  mine;  an  evidence  and  emblem  at  the  same  time  of  that  friend- 
ship which  hath  long  subsisted  between  us,  and  which  I  shall  alwajrs  esteem  a  singular  felicity  and  ho- 
nour to  myself. 

The  authors,  from  whom  the  other  pieces  are  translated,  are  so  well  known,  ihat  I  need  say  nothing  of 
them  in  this  place ;  neither  shall  I  detain  the  reader  with  any  further  Account  of  the  translations  them- 
selves, than  only  to  acquaint  him,  ihat  1  translated  the  dbiUi^tic  poem  of  Luclan  upon  the  Gout,  when 
I  was  myself  under  an  attack  of  that  incurable  distemper,  which  I  mention  by  way  of  excuse ;  and 
that  all  the  other  pieces,  excepting  only  the  Hymn  of  Cleanthes,  werfe  ^tieii  many  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  1  read  and  wrote,  Kke  nfosl  other  people,  for  amusetneht  only.  If  the  reader  finds  they  give 
any  to  him,  I  sball  be  very  glad  of  it ;  for  it  is  doihg  sonie  Siihdce  to  hnihan  society,  to  amuse  inno-i 
cently ;  and  they  know  very  litKle  of  human  nature,  who  think  it  can  bear  to  be  always  employed 
either  in  the  exercise  of  its  duties;  pr  ih  high  and  fmportant  meditations. 

1  This  ode,  in  full  conformity  to  Mr.  Wesi's  intention,  is  still  (though  restored  to  its  pit^per  writer) 
preserved  in  the  pra^^  yolumcu 
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OCCASIONED  BY  RBADINC 


MR.  WESTS  TRANSLATION  OF  PINDAR. 


BY 


THE  REV.  MR.  JOSEPH  JVARTON. 


1.  1. 

A^LBioif ,  exult !  thy  sons  a  voice  dirine  have  heard, 
The  Mau  of  Thebes  hath  in  thy  vales  appeared  ! 
Hark !  with  fresh  rage  and  undiminished  fire, 
The  sweet  enthusiast  smites  the  British  lyre; 
The  sounds  that  echoed  on  Alph^us'  streams, 
Reach  the  delighted  car  of  listening  Thames; 
Lo !  swift  across  the  dusty  plain 
Great  Theron's  foaming poursers  strain ! 
What  mortal  tongue  e'er  roll'd  along 
Such  full  impetuous  tides  of  nervous  song } 

I.  2. 
Ifbe  fearful/  frigid  lays  of  cold  and  creeping  Art, 
Nor  touch,  nor  can  transport  th*  unfeelrag  heart: 
Pindar,  our  inmost  bosom  pierc'rag,  warms 
With  glory's  love,  and  eager  thirst  of  arms: 
When  Freedom  speaks  in  his  majestic  strain. 
The  patriot-passions  beat  in  every  vein : 
We  long  to  sit  with  heroes  old, 
'Mid  groves  of  vegetable  gold. 
Where  Cadmus  and  Achilles  »  dwell. 
And  still  of  daring  deeds  and  dangers  tell 

I.  3. 
Away,  enervate  bards,  away. 
Who  spm  the  courtly,  silken  lay. 
As  wreaths  for  some  vain  Louis'  head  *, 
Or  mourn  some  soft  Adonis  dead : 
No  more  your  polish'd  lyrics  boast. 
In  British  Pindar's  strength  o'erwhelm'd  and  lost: 
As  well  might  ye  compare 
The  glimmerings  of  a  waxen  flame 
(Emblem  of  verse  correctly  tame) 
To  his  own  Etna's  sulphur-spouting  caves  \ 
When  to  Heaven's  vault  the  fiery  deluge  raves, 
l^en  clouds  and  burning  rocks  dart  thnmgh  the 
troubled  air. 


»  See  2d  Olymp.  Od. 

«  Alluding  to  the  French  and  Italian  lyrio  poets. 

?  See  l8t  Pyth.  Od. 


H.  1. 
In  roaring  cataracts  down  Andes'  channell'd  steeps 
Mark  how  enormous  Orellana  sweeps ! 
Monarch  of  mighty  floods  !  supremely  strong, 
Foaming  from  cliff  to  cliff  he  whirls  along, 
Swoln  with  a  hundred  hills'  collected  snows : 
Thence  over  nameless  regions  widely  flows, 
Round  fragrant  isles,  and  citron-groves, 
Where  still  the  naked  Indian  roves. 
And  safely  builds  his  leafy  bower. 
From  slavery  far,  and  curst'lberian  power; 

II.  2. 
So  rapid  Pindar  flows. — O  parent  of  the  lyre. 
Let  me  for  ever  thy  sweet  sons  admire ! 
O  ancient  Greece,  but  chief  the  bard  whose 

lays 
The  matchless  tale  of  Troy  divine  emblaze; 
And  next  Euripides,  soft  Pity's  priest. 
Who  melts  in  useful  woes  the  bleeding  breast; 
And  him,  who  paints  th'. incestuous  king, 
Whose  soul  amaze  and  horrour  wring ; 
Teach  me  to  taste  their  charms  refin'd. 
The  richest  banquet  of  th'  enraptured  mind : 

IL  3. 
For  the  blest  man,  the  Muse's  child  4, 
On  whose  auspicious  birth  she  smil'd. 
Whose  soul  she  form'd  of  purer  fire. 
For  whom  she  tun'd  a  golden  lyre. 
Seeks  not  in  fighting  fields  renown : 
No  widows'  midnight  shrieks,  nor  burning  town. 
The  peaceful  poet  please : 
Nor  ceaseless  toils  for  sordid  gains. 
Nor  purple  pomp,  nor  wide  domains. 
Nor  heaps  of  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  statesman's 

schemes,  n 

Nor  all  deceiv'd  Ambition's  feverish  dreams. 
Lore  his  contented  heart  from  the  sweet  vale  of 


«  Hot.  lib.  iv.  od.  3. 
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GILBERT  WEST. 


ODES  OF  PINDAR. 


Oljnnpi&cs  miratos  pnaoiia  palmab 

Vtto,  Georg.  L  uL 


THE  FIRST  OLYMPIC  ODE. 

llkj*  ode  is  inscribed  to  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who, 
In  the  seventy-third  Olympiad,  obtained  the 
victory  in  the  race  of  single  bones. 


ASCIJMBim 

The  subject  of  this  ode  being  a  victory  obtamed  by 
Hiero  in  Uie  Olympic  games,  Pindar  sets  out 
with  showing  the  superiority  and  pre-eminence 
of  those  games  over  all  others ;  among  which, 
be  says,  they  hold  the  same  rank  as  water 
(which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Thalcs  and 
other  philosophers,  was  the  original  of  all 
things)  among  the  elements,  and  gold  among 
the  gifts  of  Fortune.  Wherefore,  continues  he, 
O  my  heart,  if  thou  art  inclined  to  sing  of  games, 
it  would  be  as  absurd  to  think  of  any  other  but 
the  Olympic  games,  as  to  look  for  stars  in  the 
sky  when  the  Snn  is  shining  in  his  meridian  glo- 
ry $  especially  as  all  the  guests  at  Hiero's  table 
(among  which  number  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Pindar  was  one  at  this  time)  are  singing  odes 
upon  that  subject  From  the  mention  of  Hiero, 
he  falls  into  a  short  panegyric  upon  his  virtues, 
and  ^then  passes  to  what  gave  occasion^  to  this 
ode,  viz.  his  Olympic  victory;  under  which 
head  he  makes  honourable  mention  of  his  horse 
Phrenicus,  (for  that  was  his  name)  who  gained 
the  victory,  and  spread  his  master's  g^bry  as  iiax 
as  Pisa,  or  Olympia,  the  ancient  residence  of 
Pelops  the  son  of  Tantalus ;  into  a  long  account 
of  whom  he  digresses:  and  ridiculing,  as  absurd 
and  impious,  the  story  of  his  having  been  cut  in 
pieces  by  his  father  Tantalus,  boilod  and  served 
up  at  an  entertainment  given  by  him  to  the 
gods,  relates  another  story,  which  he  thought 
more  to  the  honour  both  of  Pelops  and  the  gods. 
This  relation  he  concludes  with  the  account  of 


Pelops  vanquishing  Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  in 
the  chariot- race,  and  by  that  victory  gaining  his 
daughter  Hippodamia,  settling  at  Pisa,  and 
being  there  honoured  as  a  god.  Fi^  this  rela- 
tion the  poet  falls  again  naturally  into  an  ac- 
count of  the  Olympic  games;  and,  after  a  short 
reflection  upon  the  folicity  of  those  who  gained 
the  Olympic  crown,  returns  to  the  praises  of 
Hiero ;  with  which,  and^  some  occasional  reflec- 
tions on  the  probperity  of  Hiero,  to  whom  he 
wishes  a  continuance  of  his  good  fortune  and  a 
long  reig^r  he  closes  his  ode. 


amopHB  I. 
Chibp  of  Nature's  works  divine. 

Water  claims  the  highest  praise : 
Richest  oiftpringof  the  mine, 

GoM,  like  fire,  whose  flashing  raya 
From  afar  conspicuous  gleam. 

Through  the  night's  involving  cloud. 
First  in  lustre  and  esteem. 

Decks  the  treasures  of  the  proud : 
So  among  the  lists  of  Fame 

Pisa's  honoured  games  excell ; 
Then  to  Pisa's  glorious  name 

Tune,  O  Muse,  thy  sounding  shelL 

ANTISTBOPHB   1. 

Who  along  the  desert  air 

Seeks  the  foded  starry  train. 
When  the  Sun's  meridian  car 

Round  illumes  th'  ethereal  plain  ? 
Who  a  nobler  theme  can  choose 

Than  Olympia's  sacred  games  ? 
What  more  apt  to  fire  the  Muse, 

When  her  various  songs  she  fi*ames  ? 
Songs  in  strains  of  wisdom  drest. 

Great  Satumius  to  record. 
And  by  each  rejoicing  guest 

Sung  at  Hiero's  fca&ttul  board. 
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EPODB  r. 
Id  pastoral  Sicilians  fruitful  soil 

The  righteous  sceptre  of  imperial  power 
Great  Hiero  weilding,  with  illustrious  toil 

Plucks  every  hlooming  virtue's  fairest  flower. 
His  royal  splendour  to  adorn: 
Nor  doth  his  skilful  hand  refuse 
Acquaintance  with  the  tuneful  Muse, 
When  roimd  the  Diirthfiil  board  the  harp  is  borne. 

STROPHE    II. 

'  Down,  then,  from  the  glittering  nail 

Take,  O  Muse,  thy  Dorian  lyre; 
If  the  love  of  Pisa's  vale 

Pleasing  transports  can  inspire  j 
Or  the  rapid-footed  steed 

Could  with  joy  thy  bosom  move. 
When,  unwhipp'd,  with  native  speed 

O'er  the  dusty  course  he  drove ; 
And  where  deck'd  with  olives  flows, 

Alpheus,  thy  immortal  flood, 
On  his  lord's  triumphant  brows 

The  Olympic  wreath  bestow'd: 

ANTISTROPHE    11. 

Hiero's  royal  brows,  whose  care 

Tends  the  courser's  noble  breed ; 
Pleas'd  to  nurse  the  pregnant  vomre, 

Pleas'd  to  train  the  youthful  steed. 
Now  on  that  heroic  land 

His  far-beaming  glories  beat. 
Where  with  all  his  Lyd'ian  band 

Pelops  fix'd  his  honour'd  seat: 
Pclops,  by  the  god  belovM 

Whose  strong  arms  the  globe  emb|race; 
When,  by  Jove's  high  orders  mov'd, 

Clotho  bless'd  the  healing  vase. 

EPODB    II. 

Forth  from  the  cauldron  to  new  life  restored, 

Pleas'd  with  the  lustre  of  his  ivory  arm 
Young  Pelops  rose;  so  ancient  tales  record, 
And  oft  these  tales  unheeding  mortals  charm ; 
While  gaudy  Fiction,  deck'd  with  art, 
And  dress'd  in  every  winning  grace. 
To  Truth's  unorhaftiented  face 
Preferr'd,  seduces  oft  the  human  heart 

STROPHE    in. 

Add  to  these  sweet  Poesy, 

Smooth  encharttress  of  mankind, 
Clad  in  whose  false  majesty 

Fables  easy  credit  -find. 
But  ere  long  the  rolling  year 

The  deceitful  tale  explodes; 
Then,  O  man,  with  holy  fear 

Touch  the  characters  of  gods. 
Of  their  heavenly  natures  say 

Nought  unseemly,  nought  profbne, 
So  Shalt  thou  due  honour  pay. 

So  be  free  from  guilty  stain. 

ANTISTROPHE    III. 

Differing  then  from  ancient  fame^ 

I  thy  story  will  record : 
How  the  gotls,  invited,  came 

To  thy  father's  genial  board; 
In  his  turn  the  holy  feast 

When  on  Sipylus  he  spread; 
To  the  tables  of  the  blest 

In  his  turn  with  honour  led, 
Neptune  then  thy  lovely  face. 

Son  of  Tantalus,  sur>'ey'd. 


And  with  amorous  embrace 
Far  away  the  prize  convey'd. 

EPODE    III. 

To  the  high  palace  of  aU-honour»d  Jove 
With  Palops  swift  the  golden  chariot  rolls. 
There,  ISke  more  ancient  Ganymede,  above 
Fot-  Neptune  he  prepares  the  nectar'd  bowls. 
But  for  her  vanquish'd  son,  in  vam 
When  long  his  tender  mother  sought. 
And  tidings  of  his  fate  were  brought 
By  none  of  all  her  much-inquiring  train ; 

STROPHE    IV. 

O'ler  the  envious  realm  with  speed 

A  malicious  rumour  flew. 
That,  his  heavenly  guests  to  feed, 

Thee  thy  impious  fiather  slew: 
In  aeauWron's  seething  flood 

That  thy  mangled  limbs  were  cast. 
Thence  by  each  voracious  god 

On  the  board  in  messes  plac'd. 
But  shall  t  the  blest  abuse  ? 

With  such  tales  to  stain  her  song 
Far,  far  be  it  from  my  Muse ! 

Vengeance  waits  th'  unhallow'd  tongue; 

ANTISTROPHE    IV. 

Sure,  if  e'er  to  man  befel 

Honour  from  the  powers  divine. 
Who  on  high  Olympus  dwell, 

Tantalus,  the  lot  was  thine. 
But,  alas!  his  mortal  sense, 

All  too  feeble  to  digest 
The  delights  of  bHss  hnofeense, 

Sicken'd  at  the  heavenly  feast. 
Whence,  his  folly  to  chastise. 

O'er  his  head  with  pride  elate, 
Jove,  great  father  of  the  skies. 

Hung  a  rock's  enormous  weight. 

EPODE    IV. 

Now,  tainly  labouring  with  mccssant  pains 
Th'  impending  rock's  expected  taU  to  shun. 
The  fourth  distressful  instance  he  remains 
Of  wretchad  man  by  impious  pride  undone  ; 
Who  to  his  morUl  guests  convey'd 
Th'  incorruptible  fbod  of  god^, 
On  which  in  their  divine  abodes 
Himself  erst  feasting  was  immortal  made. 

STKOPHS  V. 

Vain  is  iie  who  bopea  to  cheat 

The  all-seeing  eyes  of  Heaven : 
From  Oljrmpus'  blissful  seat. 

For  his  fiithees  theft  was  driven 
Pelops,  to  reside  onoe  more 

With  irail  Ban's  swift-passing  race. 
Where  (for  now  youth's  blowing  flower 

Dedc'd  with  opening  pride  his  face; 
And  with  manly  beauty  sprung 

On  each  cheek  the  downy  shade) 
Ever  burning  iar  the  young, 

H3riDeB*8  fives  his  helurt  invade. 

ANTISTROPHE   V. 

Anxions  then  th'  Elean  bride 

Prom  her  rojral  sire  to  gain. 
Near  the  billow*beaten  side 

Of  the  foam-besilver'd  main. 
Darkling  and  akme  he  stood, 

Invocating  oft  the  naipe 
Of  the  trident-bearing  god ; 

Straight  the  trident-bearer  caine> 
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*^  If  the  Sft^  deliglits  of  lore 

Which  from  beauty's  queen  descend. 

Can  thy  jrielding  bosom  move, 
Mighty  god,  my  cause  befriend. 

EPODE  ▼. 

'*  With  strong  prevention  let  thy  hand  control 

Tbe  brazen  lance  of  Pisa's  furious  king ; 
And  to  the  honours  of  th'  £]ean  goal 

Me  with  unrivaPd  speed  in  triumph  bring. 
Transfix!  by  his  unerring  spear, 
Already  thirteen  youths  have  died, 
Yet  he  persists  with  cruel  pride, 
llippodamia's  nuptials  to  defer. 

smopHi  VI. 
<<  In  the  paths  of  dangerous  fame 

TremUiog  cowards  never  tread: 
Yet  since  all  of  mortal  frame 

Must  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Who  in  dark  ingbrious  shade 

Would  his  useless  life  consume, 
^nd,  with  deedless  years  decayed," 

Sink  unhonouHd  to  the  tomb  ? 
I  that  shameful  lot  disdain; 

I  this  doubtful  list  will  prove ; 
May  my  vows  from  thee  obtain 

Conquest,  and  the  prize  of  love  l'^ 

jonimorBM  vj. 
Thus  he  prayM,  and  mo>'M  the  god  $ 

Wko,  his  bold  attempt  to  grace, 
On  tiie^vour'd  youth  bestow'd 

Steeda  unwearied  in  tbe  race ;     . 
Steeds,  with  winged  speed  endued. 

Harnessed  to  a  golden  car. 
So  was  Pisa's  king  subdued ; 

Pelops  so  obtained  the  fair; 
From  whose  womb  a  noble  brood, 

Six  illustrious  brothers  came, 
All  with  virtuous  minds  endow'd. 

Leaders  all  of  mighty  fame. 

EfODB  VI. 

Now  in  the  solemn  service  of  the  dead, 

Ranked  with  immortal  gods,  great  Pelops  shares; 
Wliile  to  his  altar,  on  the  watery  bed 
Of  Alpbeus  rais'd,  from  every  clime  repairs 
The  wondering  stranger,  to  behold 
The  glories  of  th'  Olympic  plain ; 
Where,  the  resplendent  wreath  to  gain, 
Gootend  tbe  swift,  the  active,  and  the  bold. 

STROPHB  vti. 
Happy  he,  whose  glorious  brow 

Pisa's  honour'd  chaplets  crown ! 
Cahn  his  stream  of  life  shall  flow. 

Sheltered  by  his  high  renown^ 
That  alone  is  bliss  supreme, 

Which,  unknowing  to  decay. 
Still  with  ever-shining  beam 

Gladdens  each  succeedii^g  day. 
Then  for  happy  Hiero  weave 

Garlands  of  £oli«n  strains  ; 
Him  these  honours  to  receive 

JUp  Olympic  Umv  ordains. 

AKTISTtoraB  VIL 

No  more. worthy  of  her  lay 

Can  the  Muse  a  mortal  find; 
Greater  in  imperial  sway. 

Richer  kft  a  virtuous  mind; 


Hf. 


Heaven,  O  king,  with  tender  c^rd 

Waits  thy  wishes  to  fulfiL 
Then  ere  long  will  1  prepare, 

Plac'd  on  Chrouuun's  sunny  hill. 
Thee  in  sweeter  verse  to  praise. 

Following  thy  victorious  steeds  | 
If  to  prosper  all  thy  ways 

Still  thy  giia^xlian  god  proceeds. 

BPQDB  VII. 

Fate  hath  in  various  stations  rank'd  dunkinl: 
In  royal  power  the  long  gradations  end. 

By  that  horizon  prudgatiy  confin'd. 
Let  not  thy  hopes  to  further  views  extend* 

Long  mayst  thou  wear  the  regal  crown  ! 
And  may  thy  bard  his  wish  receive. 

With  thee,  and  such  as  thee  to  live, 
Around  his  native  Greece  for  wisdom  known  I 


THE  SECOND  OLYMPIC  ODE. 

This  ode  is  inscribed  to  Theron  king  of  Agrigien<« 
tum,  who  came  off  conqueror  in  the  race  of 
chariots  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  the  seveaty- 
seventh  Olympiads 

ARGUMENT. 

The  poet,  in  answer  to  the  question,  What  Ood^ 
what  hero,  and  what  mortal  he  should  sing,  (with 
which  words  this  ode  immediately  begins)  having 
named  Jupiter  and  Hercules, 'not  only  as  the  first 
of  gods  and  heroes,  but  as  they  were  peculiarly 
related  to  his  subject;  the  one  being  the  pro- 
tector, and  the  other  the  founder,  of  the  Olympic 
games ;  falls  directly  into  the  praises  of  Theron : 
by  this  method  artfully  insinuating,  that  Theron 
held  the  same  rank  among  all  toortals,  as  the 
two  former  did  among  the  godsend  heroes.  In 
enumerating  the  many  excellencies  of  Theron* 
the  poet  having  made  mention  of  the  nobility  of 
his  family,  (a  topic  seldom  or  never  omitted  by 
Pindar)  takes  occasion  to  lay  before  him  the  va- 
rious apcidents  and  vicissitudes  of  human  life, 
by  instances  drawn  from  the  history  of  his  own 
ancestors,  the  founders  of  Agrigentum ;  who,  it 
seems,  underwent  many  difficulties,  before  they 
could  build,  and  settle  themselves  in  that  city  ; 
where  afterwards,  indeed,  they  made  a  very  con- 
siderable figure,  and  were  rewarded  for  their 
past  sufferings  with  wealth  and  honour;  acodrd- 
in^  to  which  method  of  proceeding,  the  poet 
(alluding  to  some  misfortunes  that  had  befallen 
Theron)  beseeches  Jupiter  to  deal  with  their  pos- 
terity, by  recompensing  their  former  addictions 
with  a  series  of  peace  and  happiness  fer  the  fu- 
ture; in  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  would  soon 
lose  the  memory  of  whatever  they  had  suffered 
in  times  past :  the  constant  effect  of  prosperity 
being  to  madce>men  forget  their  past  adversity; 
which  is  the  only  reparatfoii  that  can  be  made  to 
them  for  the  n^iMcies  they  Mve  undergone.  The 
truth  of  thli  position  he  makes  appear  from  the 
history  of  the  same  fiunily ;  by  tbe  further  in- 
stances of  Semele,  Ino,  and  Thersander;  and 
lastly,  of  Theron  himself,  whose  former  cares 
and  troubles,  he  insinuates,  are  repajd  by  bis 
present  happiness  and  victory  in  the  Olympic 
games :  for  his  success  in  which,  the  poet  how- 
ever intimates,  that  Theron  was  no  lest  indabted 
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to  his  riches  thin  to  his  rirtue,  since  he  vas 
enabled  by  the  one,  as  veil  as  disposed  by  the 
other,  to  undergo  the  troable  and  expense  that 
was  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  a  can<fidate  for 
the  Olympic  cro^vn  in  particular,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, for  th^  perfbrmance  of  any  great  and 
worthy  action :  for  the  words  are  general.  From 
whence  he  takes  occasion  to  tell  him,  that  the 
man  who  possesses  these  treasures,  viz.  riches 
and  virtue,  that  is,  the  means  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  doing  good  and  great  actions,  has  the 
further  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  be  shall  be 
rewarded  far  it  hereafter;  and  go  amonp:  the 
heroes  into  the  Fortunate  Islands,  (the  Para- 
dise of  the  ancients)  which  he  here  describes; 
some  of  whose  inhabitants  are  likewise  mentioned 
by  way  of  inciting  Theron  to  an  imitation  of 
their  actions;  as  Peleus,  Cadmus,  and  Achilles. 
Here  the  poet,  finding  himself,  as  well  from  the 
abundance  of  matter,  as  from  the  fertility  of 
his  own  genius,  in  danger  of  wandering  too  far 
from  his  subject,  recalls  bis  Muse,  and  returns 
to  the  praise  of  Theron;  whose  beneficence  and 
generosity,  he  tells  us,  were  not  to  be  equalled : 
with  which,  and  with  some  refiections  upon  the 
enemies  and  mah'gners  of  Theron,  he  concludes. 


Ye  choral  hymn% •harmonious  lajw, 
-  -  Sweet  rulers  of  the  lyric  string, 
What  god }  what  hero's  god-like  praise  ? 

What  mortal  shall  we  sing  ? 
With  Jove,  with  Pisa's  guardian  god. 
Begin,  O  Muse,  th'  Olympic  Ode. 
Alcides,  Jove's  heroic  son. 
The  second  honours  claims ; 
Who,  offering  up  the  sp')ils  fmm  Augcas  won, 
Ki$tablisb'd  to  his  sire  th'  Olympic  Games ; 
Where  bright  in  wreaths  of  conquf  si  Theron  shone. 
Then  of  victorious  Theron  sinj? ! 
Of  Thercm  hospitable,  just,  and  great ! 

Fam'd  Agr'gentum's  honour'd  king, 
The  prop  and  bulwark  of  her  towering  state ; 
A  righteous  prince!    whose  flowering  virtues 
grace 
The  venerable  stem  of  his  illustrious  race : 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

A  race,  long  exercis'd  in  woes. 

Ere,  smiling  o'er  her  kindred  flood. 

The  mansion  of  thchr  wish'd  repose. 
Their  aacred  city  stood ; 

And  through  amaz'd  Sicilia  shone 

The  lustre  of  their  fair  renown. 

Ilience,  as  the  milder  Fates  decreed. 
In  df  stin'd  order  bom, 
Auspicious  hours  with  smoother  pace  succeed; 
While  power  and  wealth  the  noble  line  adorn. 
And  ptibKc  favour.  Virtue's  richest  meed. 

O  son  of  Rhea,  god  supreme !'    ^ 
Whose  kingly  hands  th'  Olympian  sceptre  wield ! 

Rever'd  on  Alpheus'  sacred  stream ! 
And  honour'd  mr st  in  Pisa's  listed  field! 

Propit4ous  listen  to  my  soothing  strain ! 
And  to  the  worthy  sons  their  father's  rights  mamtain ! 

EPODE    I. 

Peace  on  their  future  life,  and  wealth  bestow; 
And  bid  their  present  moments  calmly  flow. 


The  deed  once  done  no  power  can  abrogate. 
Not  the  great  sire  of  all  things,  Time,  nor  Fate. 
But  sweet  oblivk>n  of  disastrous  care. 
And  good  succeeding,  may  the  wrong  repair. 
Lost  in  the  brightness  of  returning  day, 
The  gkximy  terrours  of  the  night  decay ; 
When  Jove  commands  the  Sun  of  .ioy  to  rise. 
And  opens  into  smiles  the  cloud-eo.vdop'd  skies. 

STRQPHB   II. 

Tliy  hapless  daughters'  various  fate 
This  moral  truth,  O  Cadmus,  shows ; 
Who  vested  now  with  god-like  stata 

On  heavenly  thrones  repose; 
And  yet  AfHiction's  thorny  road 
In  bitter  anguish  once  they  trod. 
But  bliss  superior  hath  eras'd 

The  memory  of  thehr  woe ; 
^Vhile  Semele,  on  high  Ol3rmpus  plac'd. 
To  heavenly  zephyrs  bids  her  tresses  flow. 
Once  by  devouring  lightnings  all  de&c'd. 

There,  with  immortal  charms  improv'd. 
Inhabitant  cf  Heaven's  serene  abodes 

Sho  dwells,  by  virgin  Pallas  lov'd, 
Lov'd  by  Saturnius.  father  of  the  gods; 
I.ov»d  by  her  youthful  sun,  whose  brows  divine. 
In  twisting  'try  tKNind,  with  joy  eternal  shine. 

Al^TISTKOPME    II. 

To  Ino,  goddess  of  the  main, 
The  Fates  an  equal  lot  decree, 
Rank'd  with  old  Ocean's  Nereid  train. 
Bright  daughters  of  the  sea. 
Deep  in  the  pearly  realms  bdow. 
Immortal  happiness  to  know. 
But  here  our  day's  appointed  end 
To  mortals  is  unknown ; 
Whether  distress  our  period  shall  attend. 
And  in  tumultuous  storms  our -sun  go  down. 
Or  to  the  shades  in  peaceful  calms  descend. 
For  various  flows  the  tide  of  life, 
Obnoxious  still  to  Fortune's  veering  gale; 

Now  rough  with  anguish,  care,  and  strife, 
O'erwhelmiug  waves  the  shatter'd  bark  assail : 
Now  glide  serene  and  smooth  the  limpid  streams; 
And  on  the  surface  play  Apollo's  golden  beams. 

EPODE    11. 

Hius,  Fate,  O  Theron,  that  with  bli^^s  divma 
And  glory  once  enrioh'd  thy  ancient  line. 
Again  reversing  every  gracious  deed. 
Woe  to  thy  wretched  sires  and  shame  decreed; 
What  time,  encountering  on  the  Phociaa  plain. 
By  luckless  Oedipus  was  Laius  slain. 
To  parricide  by  Fortune  blindly  led. 
His  father's  precious  life  the  hero  shed ; 
Doom'd  to  fulfill  the  oracles  of  Heax'en,     f  given. 
To  Thebes'  iU-destin'd  king  by  Pythian  Phoebus 

STROPHE    III. 

But  with  a  fierce  avenging  eye 
Erinnys  the  foul  murder  view'd. 
And  bade  his  warring  offspring  die,    . 

By  mutual  rage  subdued. 
Pieic'd  by  his  brother's  hateful  steel 
Thus  haughty  Polynices  felL 
Thersander,  bom  to  calmer  days, 
Surviv'd  his  falling  {^ire. 
In  youthful  games  to  wm  immortal  praisa; 
Renown  in  martial  combats  to  acquire. 
And  high  in  power  th'  Adrastian  house  to  raiM^ 
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Fortli  fitxttk  this  Tenenible  root 
JEnaidamus  and  his  Theron  spring; 
For  whom  I  touch  my  Dorian  flute, 
Amt  whom  triumphant  strike  my  sounding  string. 
Due  to  his  glory  is  th'  Aonian  stram, 
Wliose  virtue  gained  the  prize  in  ikmM  Olympiads 
plain. 

ANTISTtOFSB    III. 

Akjoe  in  famM  Olympiads  sand 
The  victor's  chaplet  Theron  wore; 
But  with  him  on  the  Isthmian  strand. 

On  sweet  Castalia's  shore. 
The  verdant  crowns,  the  proud  reward 
Of  victory,  his  brother  shar'd, 
Copartner  in  immortal  praise, 
As  warmed  with  equal  zeal 
The  light-foot  courser's  generous  breed  to  raise, 
And  whirl  aroimd  the  goal  the  fervid  wheel. 
The  painful  strife  Olympiads  wreath  repays: 

But  wealth  with  nobler  virlye  join'd 
The  means  and  £ur  occasions  must  procure ; 

In  glor3r's  chase  must  aid  the  mind. 
Expense,  and  toil,  and  danger  to  endure ; 
With  mingling  rays  they  feed  each  other's  flame. 
And  shine  the  brightest  lamp  in  all  the  sphere  of 
fiune. 

EPODB    III. 

The  happy  mortal,  who  these  treasures  shares. 
Well  knows  what  fkte  attends  his  generous  cares; 
Knows,  that  beyond  the  verge  of  life  and  light, 
In  ^e  sad  regions  of  infernal  night. 
The  fierce,  impracticable,  churlish  mind 
Avenging  gods  and  penal  woes  shall  find ; 
Where  strict  inquiring  Justice  shall  bewray 
The  crimes  committed  in  the  realms  of  day. 
Th»  impartial  judge  the  rigid  law  declares, 
No  ntore  to  be.revers'd  by  penitence  or  prayers. 

STROPHE    IV. 

But  in  the  happy  fields  of  light. 
Where  Phoebus  with  an  equal  ray 
Illuminates  the  balmy  night. 

And  gilds  the  clou^ess  day. 
In  peaceful,  unmolested  joy, 
The  good  their  smiling  hours  employ. 
Them  no  uneasy  wants  constrain 
To  vex  th*  ungrateful  soil. 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  billowy  main. 
And  break  their  strength  with  unaoating  toil, 
A  frail  disastrous  being  to  maintain. 
But  in  their  joyous  calm  abodes. 
The  recompense  of  justice  they,  receive; 

And  in  the  fellowship  of  gods 
Without  a  tear  eternal  ages  live. 
While,  banish 'd  tJy  the  Fates  from  joy  and  rest. 
Intolerable  woes  the  impious  soid  infest. 

ANTirraOPHE    IV. 

But  they  who,  in  true  virtue  strong. 

The  third  pui^tion  can  endure: 

And  keep  their  minds  from  fraudful  wrong 

And  guilt's  contagion  pure ; 

They  through  the  starry  paths  of  Jove 

To  Saturn's  blissful  seat  remove; 

Where  fragrant  breezes,  vernal  airs. 
Sweet  children  of  *  he  main, 
Purge  the  ble.t  island  fipom  corroding"  cares, 
And  fan  tbe  bosom  of  each  verdant  plain : 
Whose  fertile  soil  immortal  fruitage  bears; 


Trees,  from  whose  flaming'  branches  flow. 
Array'd  in  golden  bloom,  refulgent  beams  ; 

And  flowers  of  golden  hue,  that  blow 
On  the  fresh  borders  of  their  parent  streams; 
These,  by  the  blest  in  solemn  triumph  worn. 
Their  unpolhifed  hands  and  clustering  locks  adonv 

BPODB  nr. 
Such  is  the  righteous  will,  the  high  behest. 
Of  Rhadamantbns,  ruler  of  the  blest; 
The  just  Assessor  of  the  throne  divine. 
On  which,  high  rais'd  above  all  gods,  recliB€^ 
Link'd  in  the  golden  bands  of  wedded  love. 
The  great  progenitors  of  thundering  Jove. 
There,  in  the  number  of  the  blest  enroll 'd. 
Live  Cadmus,  Peleus,  heroes  fam'd  of  old ; 
,  And  young  Achilles,  to  those  isles  removM 
Soon  as,  by  Thetis  won,  relenting  Jove  approv'd  c 

STROPHE  V. 

Achilles,  whose  resistless  might 
Troy's  stable  pillar  overthrew. 
The  valiant  Hector,  firm  in  fight. 

And  hardy  Cygnus  slew. 
And  Meronon,  of&pring  of  the  mom. 
In  torrid  .flthiopia  boni — 
Yet  in  my  well-sti>r'd  breast  ii^ain 
Materials  to  supply 
With  copious  argument  my  moral  strain. 
Whose  mystic  sense  the  wise  alone  descry. 
Still  to  the  vulgar  sounding  harsh  and  vain. 

He  only,  in  whose  ample  breast 
Nature  hath  true  inherent  genius  pour'd. 
The  praise  of  wisdom  may  content ; 
Not  they  who*,  with  loquacious  learning  stored. 
Like  crows  and  chattering  jays,  with  clamorous 
cries 
Pursue  the  bird  of  Jove,  that  sails  along  the  skies. 

ANTISTROPHE   V. 

Come  on !  thy  brightest  shafts  prepare. 
And  bend,  O  Muse,  thy  sounding-  bow ; 
Say,  through  what  paths  of  liquid  air 
Our  arrows  shall  we  throw  ? 
On  Agrigentum  fix  thine  eye. 
Thither  let  all  thy  quiver  fly. 
And  thou,  O  Agrigentum,  hear, 
While,  with  religions  dread. 
And  taught  the  laws  of  justice  to  rcv<»r(». 
To  heavenly  vengeance  1  devo'.c  my  head. 
If  aught  to  truth  repugnant  now  I  sw  ear. 

Swear,  that  no  state,  revolving  o'er 
The  long  memorials  of  recorded  days, 
^   Can  show  in  all  her  boasted  store 
A  name  to  parallel  thy  Theron's  praise ; 
One  to  the  acts  of  friendship  no  inclined. 
So  fiim'd  for  bounteous  deeds,  and  love  of  humam 
kind. 

EPonri  V. 
Yet  hath  obstreperous  Envy  sought  to  drown 
The  goodly  music  of  his  sweet  renown ; 
While,  by  some  frantic  spirits  borne  along 
To  mad  attempts  of  violence  and  wrong. 
She  tum'd  against  him  Faction^s  raging  flood. 
And  strove  with  evil  deeds  to  conquer  good. 
But  who  can  number  every  sandy  grain 
Wash'd  by  Sicilians  hoarse-resoundhag  main  i 
Or  who  can  Theron's  generous  works  express. 
And  tell  how  many  hearts  his  bounteous  virtiies 
bleul 
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•nre  THIRD  OLYMPIC  ODE. 

ThSt  ode  if  likewise  inscribed  to  Theron  king  of 
^Agrigentum,  upon  the  occasioa  of  another  vic- 
tory obtained  by  him  in  the  chariot-race  at 
Qlympia;  the  date  of  which  is  unknown. 

AKGUMSMT. 

"Rie  gclioliast  acquaints  us,  that  as  Tberon  was 
celebratinic  the  Hieoxenia  (a  festi«^  inscituted 
by  Castor  and  Poilux  in  bonour  of,  all  the  gods) 
lie  received  the  news  of  a  victory  obtaioed  by 
his  chariot  in  tbe  Olympic  games:  from  this 
drcnmstance  the  ^oet  takes  occasion  to  address 
this  ode  to  those  two  deities  and  their  sister 
Helena,  in  whose  temple,  the  same  scholiast 
informs  us,  some  people  with  greatest  probability 
oonjectwred,  it  was  sung,  at  a  solemn  sacri6oe 
there  oflGered  by  Theron  to  those  deities,  and  to 
Hercules,  also,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage 
in  the  third  strophe  of  the  translation.  But 
there  is  another,  and  a  more  poetical  propriety 
in  Pindar's  invoking  these  dirinities,  that  is 
suggested  in  the  ode  itself:  for,  after  mention- 
ing the  occasion  of  his  composing  it,  namely,  the 
Olympic  victory  of  Theron,  and  saying  that  a 
triumphal  song  was  a  tribute  due  to  that  person 
upon  whom  the  hellcnodic,  or  judge  of  the  games, 
bestowed  the  sacred  olive,  according  to  the  in- 
stitution of  their^first  fuunder  Hercules,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  the  fabulous,  but  legendary  story, 
of  that  heroes  having  brought  that  plant  origi- 
nally from  Scythia,  the  country  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, to  Olympia;  having  planted  it  there 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  ordered  that  the 
victors  tn  those  games  should,  for  the  future,  be 
crowned  with  the  branches  of  this  sacred  tree. 
To  this  he  adds,  that  Hercules,  upon  his  being 
removed  to  Heaven,  appointed  the  twin-brothers, 
Castor  and  PoUi^x,  to  celebrate  the  Olympic 
games,  and  execute  tbe  oOice  of  bestowing  the 
olive-crown  upon  those  who  obtained  the  victor}' ; 
and  now,  continues  Pindar,  he  comes  a  propiti- 
ous guest,  to  this  sacrifice  of  Theron,  in  com- 
pany with  the  two  sons  of  Leda,  who,  to  teward 
the  piety  and  zeal  of  Theron  and  his  family, 
have  given  them  success  and  glory;  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  which  he  insinuates  that  Theron 
is  arrived,  and  so  concludes  with  affirming,  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  for  any  man,  wise  or  unwise, 
to  attempt  to  surpass  him. 


THERON  KING  OF  AGRIGENIVM, 

OTROPHS   I. 

While  to  the  feme  of  Agragas  I  sing, 

For  Theron  wake  th*  Olympic  string, 

AdA  with  Aonian  garlands  grace 

His  steeds  unwearied  in  the  race; 
O  may  the  hospitable  .twins  of  Jove, 
And  farigUt-hair'd  Helena,  the  song  approve ! 

For  this  tbe  Muse,bestQw'd  her  <ud« 

As  in  new  measures  I  ^ssayM 

To. harmonize  the  tuneful  words, 
j1o4  «et  to4>wdaA  Airs  my  sounding  c^igrda. 

\  ANTISraOPflB   1. 

And  lo  f  tbe  oonquering  steeds,  whose  tossing  haftds 
Olympiads  veixlant  wreath  besproadi. 


The  Muse-upp9rtQ4  tribiitA  d^ii^^ 
Due,  Theroo,  to  thy  glorious  name; 
And  bid  me  temper  in  their  master's  praise 
The  0ute,  the  warbling  lyre,  a^d  me|tin^  lay^- 
Lo !  Pisa  too  tbe  song  requires; 
Elean  Pisa,  that  inspires 
The  glowing  bard  with  eager  care 
His  heaven-directed  present  to  prepare: 

EPODE    I. 

The  present  offered  to  his  virtuous  fistme^ 

On  whose  ennobled  brows 
The  righteous  umpire  of  the  sacoed  gamc^ 

Th'  iEtolian  judge,  bestows 
The  darksome  olive,  studious  to  fulfil 
The  mighty  founder's  will, 

Who  this  fair  ensign  of  Olympic  toll 
From  distant  Scythia's  fruitful  soil. 

And  Hyperborean  Ister's  woody  shore. 
With  fair  entreaties  gain'd,  to  Grecian  ^^  bg^ 

'rrtoPHB  II. 
The  blameless  servants  of  the  Delphic  god 

With  joy  the  valued  gifts  bestow'd  ; 
Mov'd  by  the  friendly  chief  to  grant. 

On  terms  of  peace,  the  sacred  plant. 
Destined  at  once  to  shade  Jove's  honoured  shrine^ 
And  crown  heroic  worth  with  wreaths  divine. 

For  now  fiiU-orb'd  the  wandering  Moon 

In  plenitude  of  brightness  shone. 

And  on  the  spacious  eye  of  night 
Pour'd  all  the  radiance  of  her  golden  light : 

ANTISTROPHE    H. 

Now  on  Jove's  altars  blaz'd  tbe  hailow'd  Mme^ 
And  now  were  fix'd  the  mighty  games. 
Again,  when  e'er  the  circling  Sun, 
Four  times  his  annual  course  had  run. 
Their  period  to  renew,  and  shine  again 
On  Alpheus'  craggy  shores  and  Pisa's  plain  » 
But  subject  all  the  region  lay 
To  the  fierce  Sun's  insulting  ray. 
While  upon  Pek>ps'  burning  vsJe 
No  shade  arose  his  fury  to  repdl. 

BPODB    II. 

Then  traversing  the  hills,  whose  jutting  basr 

Indents  Arcadia's  meads. 
To  where  the  virgin  gitddess  of  the  chase 

Impells  her  foaming  steeds. 
To  Scythian  Ister  he  directs  his  way, 

Doom'd  by  his  father  to  obey 
Tbe  rigid  pleasures  of  Mycenae's  king, 

MA  thence  tbe  rapid  bind  to  bring, 

\^liom,  sacred  present  for  the  Oithian  ma^A^ 

With  boms  of  branching  gold,  Taygeta  array'd. 

STtOPHE    III. 

There  as  the  longsome  chase  the  chief  pursued* 
The  spacious  Scythian  plains  he  view'd  ; 
A  land  beyond  the  chilling  blast 
And  northern  caves  i^  Boreas  cast: 

There  t(Jo  the  groves  of  olive  he  suvyeyM, 

And  gaz'd  with  rapture  on  the  pleasing  shade^ 
Thence  by  the  wondering  hero  bome 
The  goab  of  Elis  to  adorn. 
And  now  to  Theron's  sacred  feast 

With  Leda's  twms  he  comes,  propitioiis  guest  \ 

ANTtlTBOPHE    HI. 

To  Leda's  twins  (when  Heaven's  divine  abodes 
He  sought,  aad  Qkingled  witli  the  fgpdtj^ 
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He  ftim  th*  OhiitHoiit  ganet  to  hold. 
And  croim  the  swift,  the  strong,  and  bold. 
Then,  Mute,  to  Theron  and  hit  house  proclaim 
The  joyous  tidings  of  success  and  fame, 
By  Leda*8  trins  bestowed  to  grace, 
Emmeoides,  thy  pious  race, 
Who,  mindJFiil  of  Heaven's  high  behests, 
With  strictest  zeal  observe  their  holy  feasts. 

BPODE    III. 

As.imter*8  vital  streams  all  things  surpass, 

'     As  gold's  all-worship'd  ore 
Holds  aaiid  Fortune's  stores  the  highest  class  { 

So  lo  that  distant  shore. 
To  where  the  pillars  of  Alcides  rise. 

Fame's  utmost  boundaries, 
Theron,  pursuing  bis  successful  way. 

Hath  deck'd  with  glury's  brightest  ray 
His  lineal  virtues. — Further  to  attain. 
Wise,  and  unwise,  with  me  despair :  th'  attempt 
were  vain. 


THE  FIFTH  OLYMPIC  ODE. 

This  ode  is  inscribed  to  Psaumas  of  Camarina  (a 
town  in  Sicily),  who,  in  the  eighty-second  Olym- 
piad, obtained  three  victories ;  one  in  the  race 
of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses ;  a  second  in 
the  race  of  the  apen^  or  chariot  drawn  by 
moles,  «nd  a  third  in  the  race  of  single  horses. 

Some  people  (it  seems)  have  doubted,  whether  this 
ode  he  Pindar's,  lor  certain  reasons,  which,  to- 
gether with  iht  arguments  on  the  other  side,  the 
learned  reader  may  find  in  the  Oxford  edition 
and  others  of  this  author;  where  it  is  clearly 
preivied  to  be  genuine.  But,  besides  the  reasons 
there  given  for  doubting  if  thb  ode  be  Pindar's, 
there  is  anetfaer  (thongh  not  mentioned,  as  I 
know  of,  by  any  one)  which  may  have  helped  to 
hiaspeople  in  their  judgment  upon  this  question. 
f  shidl  tbersftMre  beg  leave  to  consider  it  a  little, 
beoanse  what  I  shall  say  upon  that  head  will 
tend  to  illustrate  both  the  meaning  and  the 
method  of  Pindar  in  this  ode.  In  tbe  Greek 
editions  of  this  author  there  are  two  odes  (of 
which  this  is  the  second)  inscribed  to  the  same 
Psauous,  and  dated  both  in  the  same  Olympiad.  ^ 
But  they  differ  from  each  other  in  several  parti- 
culars, as  wall  hi  the  matter  as  the  manner. ' 
ki  the  second  ode,  notice  is  taken  of  three 
victories  obtained  by  Psaumis;  in  the  first,  of 
only  one,  viz.  that  obtained  by  him  in  the  race 
of  chariots  drafwn  by  four  horses:  in  the  second, 
not  only  the  city  of  Camarina,  but  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  many  rivers  adioining  to  it,  and 
'  some  circumstances  relating  to  the  present  state, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  that  city  (which  had  been 
destroyed  by  tbe  Syracusians  some  years  before) 
are  mentiooed ;  whereas  in  the  first,  Camarina 
is  bm'ely  named,  as  the  country  of  the  con- 
cpieror,  and  as  it  were  out  of  furm:  from  all 
which  1  conclude,  that  these  two  odes  were 
composed  to  be  sung  at  di^rent  times,  and 
in  different  places;  the  first  at  Olympia,  im- 
mediately upon  Peaumis^s  being  proclaimed 
conqueror  in  the  ohariot-raoe,  and  before  he  ob« 
tained  his  other  two  victories.  This  may  with 
great  probability  be  inferred,  as  well  from  no 
mentioD  being  there  made  of  those  two  victories, 


as  fhxn  the  prayer  which  the  poet  subjoins  im- 
mediately to  bis  account  of  the  first,  viz.  that 
Heaven  would  in  like  manner  be  favourable  to 
the  rest  of  the  victor's  wishes;  which  prayer^ 
though  it  be  in  general  words,  and  one  fire- 
quently  used  by  Pindar  in  other  of  his  odes,  yet 
has  a  peculiar  beauty  and  propriety,  if  taken  to 
relate  to  the  other  two  exercises,  in  which 
Psaumis  was  still  to  contend;  and  in  which  he 
afterwards  came  off  victorious.  That  it  was  the 
custom  for  a  oo^ueror,  at  the  time  of  bis  being 
prochumed,  to  be  attended  by  a  chorus,  who 
sung  a  song  of  triumph  in  honour  of  his  victory, 
I  have  observed  in  the  dissertation  prefixed  to 
these  odes  ^  In  the  second,  there  are  so  many 
marks  of  its  having  been  made  to  be  sung  at  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Psaumis  into  bis  own  coun- 
try, and  those  so  evident,  that,  after  this  hint 
given,  tbe  reader  cannot  help  observing  them  as 
he  goes  through  the  ode.  1  shall  therefore  say 
nothing  more  of  them  in  this  place ;  but  that 
they  tend,  by  showing  ^r  what  occasion  tbis 
ode  was  calculated,  to  confirm  what  I  said  re- 
lating to  the  other;  and  jointly  with  that  to 
prove,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  firom 
tiiere  being  two  odes  inscribed  to  the  sao»0 
person,  and  dated  in  the  same  Olympiad,  diat 
the  latter  is  not  Pindar's,  especially  asitap- 
pears,  both  in  the  style  and  spirit,  altogether 
worthy  of  him. 

AfKWMEKT. 

The  poet  begins  with  addressing  himself  to  Cama- 
rina, a  sea  nymph,  from  whom  the  city  and 
lake  were  both  named,  to  be^>eak  a  favourable 
reception  Of  his  ode,  a  present  which  he  tells 
her  was  made  to  her  by  Psaumis,  who  rendered 
her  city  illustrious  at  the  Olympic  games; 
where  having  obtained  three  victories,  he  con- 
secrated his  fame  to  Camarina,  by  ordering  the 
herald,  when  he  proclaimed  him  conqueror,  to 
style  him  of  that  city.  This  he  did  at  Olympia  ; 
but  now,  continues  Pindar,  upon  his  coming 
honie,  he  is  more  partioukur,  and  inserts  in  hit 
triumphal  song  the  names  of  the  principal  placet 
and  rivers  belonging  to  Camarina;  from  whence 
the  poet  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  that  city,  which  was  done  about  this  time, 
and  of  the  state  of  glory,  to  which,  out  of 
her  low  and  miserable  condition,  she  was  now 
brought  by  the  means  of  Psaumis,  and  by  the 
histre  cast  on  her  by  his  victories;  victories 
(says  he)  not  to  be  obtained  without  much 
labour  and  expense,  the  usual  attendants  of 
great  and  glorious  actions;  but  the  man  who 
succeeded  in  such-like  undertakings  was  sure 
to  be  rewarded  with  tbe  love  and  approbation  of 
his  country.  The  poet  then  addresses  himself 
to  Jupiter  in  a  prayer,  beseeching  him  to  adorn 
the  city  and  state  of  Camarina  with  virtue  and 
gfory ;  and  to  grant  to  the  victor  Psaumis  a  joy- 
ful and  contented  old  age,  and  the  happiness  of 
dying  before  his  children :  afier  Which  he  con- 
cludes with  an  exhortation  to  Psaumis,  to  be 
contented  with  his  condition ;  which  he  in- 
sinuates was  as  hapl^y  as  that  of  a  mortal  could 
be,  and  it  was  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  wish  to 
be  a  god. 

>  See  Mr.  West's  Preface,  p.  142. 
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WEST'S  POEMS. 


feTRoras. 

Fa»  Camarina,  daughter  of  the  main, 

With  gracious  smiles  this  choral  song  receive. 
Sweet  fruit  of  virtuous  toils ;  whose  noble  strain 
Shall  to  th'  Olympic  wreath  new  lustre  give : 
This  Psaumis,  whom  on  Alpheus'  shore 

With  unabating  speed 
The  hamess'd'  mules  to  conquest  bore. 
This  g^  to  thee  decreed  ; 
Thee,  Camartna,  whose  well-peopled  tower^ 
Thy  Psaumis  rendered  great  in  fame. 
When  to  the  twelve  01>inpian  powers 
He  fed  with  victims  the  triumphaJ  flame. 
When,  the  double  altars  round. 
Slaughtered  bulls  bestrewM  the  ground; 
When,  on  five  selected  days, 
Jove  survey'd  the  list  of  praise ; 
While  along  the  dusty  course 
Psaumis  urgM  his  straining  horse. 
Or  beneath  the  social  yoke 
Made  the  well-match*d  coursers  smoke ; 
Or  around  th*  Elean  goal 
Taught  his  mule-drawn  car  to  roll 
Then  did  the  victor  dedicate  his  fame 
To  thee,  and  bade  the  herald's  voice  proclaim 
Tby  new-establish'd  walls,  and  Acron's  honoured 
name. 

AKTISTROraS. 

But  now  retum'd  from  where  the  pleasant  seat 
Once  of  Oenomaus  and  Pelops  stood. 
Thee,  Civic  Pallas,  and  thy  chaste  retreat. 

He  bids  me  sing,  and  fair  Oanus*  flood. 
And  Camarina's  sleeping  wave, 
And  those  sequestered  shores. 

Through  which,  the  thirsty  town  to  lave. 
Smooth  flow  the  watery  stores 
Of  fishy  Hipparis,  profounBest  stream, 
Adown  whose  wood-envelopM  tide 
The  solid  pile  and  lofty  beam,^ 

Materials  ibr  the  future  palace,  glide. 
Thus,  by  war's  rude  tempests  torn, 
Plunged  in  misery  and  scorn, 
Once  again,  with  power  array'd, 
Camarina  lifts  her  head, 
Oayly  brightening  in  the  blaze, 
Psaumis,  of  thy  hard-earned  praise. 
Trouble,  care,  expense,  attend 
U'lxa  who  labours  to  ascend 
Where,  approaching  to  the  skiesy 
Virtue  holds  the  sacred  prize, 

That  tempts  him  to  achieve  the  dangerous  deed  : 

But,  if  his  well-concerted  toils  succeed,   [meed. 
His  country's  just  applause  shall  be  bis  glorious 

BPODC 

O  Jove  !  protector  of  mankind  ! 
O  cloud-enthroned  king  of  gods ! 

Who,  on  the  Chronian  mount  reclin'd, 
With  honour  crown*st  the  wide-streamed 
floods 

Of  Alphcus,  and  the  solemn  gloom 

Of  Ida's  cave  !  to  thee  I  come 

Thy  suppliant,  to  soft  Lydian  reeds, 
Sweet  breathing  forth  my  tuneful  prayer, 

That,  grac'd  with  noble,  valiant  deeds. 
This  state  may  prove  thy  guardian  care ; 

And  thou,  on  whose  victorious  brow 

Olynipia  bound  the  sacred  bough, 
Thou  whom  Neptunian  steeds  delight, 

Wiib  age,  coatent,^  and  quiet  crowned^ 


Calm  may'st  thou  sink  t^  endless  night, 
lliy  children,  Psaumis,  weeping  round. 
And  since  the  gods  have  given  thee  iame  ai>4 

wealth. 
Joined  with  that  prime  of  earthly  treasures,  health. 
Enjoy  the  blessings  they  to  man  assign. 
Nor  fondly  sigh  fbr  happiness  divine. 


THE  SEVENTH  OLYMPIC  ODE. 
Til  is  ode  is  inscribed  to  Diagoras,  the  son  of  Dm." 

magetus  of  Rhodes,  who  in  the  seventy-ninth 

Olympiad  obtained  the  victory  in  the  exercise 

of  the  csKtus. 
This  ode  was  in  such  esteem  among  the  ancients, 

that  it  was  deposited  in  a  temple  of  Minerva, 

written  in  letters  of  gold. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  poet  begins  this  noble  song  of  triumph  with  a 
simile,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  show  his  great 
esteem  for  those  who  obtain  the  victory  m  the 
Olympic  and  other  games ;  as  also  the  value  of 
the  present  that  he  makes  them  upon  that  oc- 
casion ;  a  present  always  acceptable,  because 
fame  and  praise  is  that  which  delights  all  mor- 
tals;   wherefore  the  Muse,    says  he,    h  per- 
petually looking  about  for  proper  objects  to  be- 
stow it  upon ;  and  seeing  the  great  actions  of 
Diagoras,  takes  up  a  resolution  of  celebrating 
him,  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  his  country,  and  his 
father  Damagetus  (according  to  the  form  ob- 
served by  the  herald  in  proclaimiiig  the  con- 
querors);  Damagetus,  and  consequently  Dia- 
goras, being  descended  from  Tlepolemus,  who 
led  over  a  colony  of  Grecians  from  Argos  to 
Rhodes,    where  he  settled,    and  obtain^  the 
dominion  of  that  island.     From  Tlepolemus, 
therefore,  Pindar  declares  he  will  deduce  his 
song ;  which  he  addresses  to  all  the  Rhodians  in 
common  with  Diagoras,   who  were  descended 
from  Tlepolemus,  or  from  those  Grecians  that 
came  over  with  hhn;  that  is,  almost  all  the 
people  of.  Rhodes,  who  indeed  are  as  nmch  (if 
not  more)  interested  in  the  greatest  part  of  this 
ode,    as  Diagoras  the  con<|ueror.     Pindar  ac- 
cordingly relates  the  occasion  of  Tlepolemuses 
coming  to  Rhodes,  which  he  tells  was  in  obedi- 
ence to  an  oracle,  that  commanded  him  to  seek 
out  that  inland;  which,  instead  of  telling  us  its 
name,  Pindar,  in  a  more  poetical  manner,  cha- 
racterizes by  relating  of  it  some  legendary  stories 
(if  I  may  so  speak)  that  were  peculiar  to  the  Isle 
of  Rhodes :  such  as  the  Golden  Shower,  and  the 
occasion  of  ApoUoes  choosing  that  island  for  him- 
self; both  which  stories  he  relates  at  large  with 
such  a  flame  of  poetry  as  shows  his  imagination 
to  have  been  extremely  heated  and  elevated 
with  his  subjects.    Neither  does  he  seem  to  cool 
in  the  short  account  that  he  gives,  in  the  next 
place,  of  the  passion  of  Apollo  for  the  nymph 
Rhodes,    from  whom  the  island  received    its 
name,  and  from  whom  were  descended  its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  (whom  .iust  before  the  poet 
therefore  called  the  sons  of  Apolk>)  t  and  parti- 
cularly the  three  hrothers,   Camirus,   lindns, 
and  Jalysus;    who  divided  that  country  into 
three  kingdoms,  and  built  the  three  principal 
cities  which  retained  their  nameSi  InthisislaDd 
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Tlepolemm  (says  the  poet,  rehimiiig  to  the  story 
of  that  hero)  found  rest,  and  a  period  to  all  his 
misfortunes,  and  at  length  grew  mto  such  esteem 
with  the  Rhodians,  that  they  worshipped  him  as 
a  god,  appointing  sacrifices  to  him,  and  insti- 
tuting games  in  his  honour.  The  mention  of 
those  games  naturally  brings  back  the  poet  to 
Diagoras;  and  gives  him  occasion,  from  the  two 
victories  obtained  by  Diagoras  in  those  games, 
to  enumerate  all  the  prizes  won  by  that  ftimous 
conqueror  in  all  the  games  of  Greece:  after 
which  enumeration,  he  begs  of  Jupiter,  in  a 
solemn  prayer,  to  grant  Diagoras  the  love  of  his 
country,  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  as 
a  reward  for  the  many  virtues  for  which  he  and 
his  fomily  bad  always  been  distinguished,  and 
lor  which  their  country  had  so  often  triumphed : 
and  then,  as  if  he  had  been  a  witness  of  the 
extravagant  transports  of  the  Rhodians,  (to  which, 
not  the  festival  only  occasioned  by  the  triumphal 
entry  of  their  countryman,  and  the  glory  re- 
flected upon  them  by  his  'victories,  but  much 
more  the  flattering  and  extraordinary  eulogiums 
bestowed  upon  the  whole  nation  in  this  ode, 
might  have  given  birth)  the  poet  on  a  sudden 
changes  his  hand,  and  checks  their  pride  by  a 
a  moral  reflection  on  the  vicissitude  of  Fortune, 
with  which  he  exhorts  them  to  moderation,  and 
ao  concludes. 


HEROIC  STANZAS. 

As  when  a  fiither  in  the  golden  vase. 
The  pride  and  glory  of  his  wealthy  stores, 

Bent  his  lov'd  daughter's  nuptial  torch  to  grace 
The  vineyard's  purple  dews  profusely  pours; 

Then  to  his  lips  the  foaming  chalice  rears. 
With  blessings  hallow'd,  and  auspicious  vows. 

And,  mingling  with  the  draught  transporting  tears. 
On  the  young  bridegroom  the  ridh  gift  bestows; 

The  precious  earnest  of  esteem  sincere. 

Of  friendly  union  and  connubial  love: 
The  bridal  train  the  sacred  pledge  revere. 

And  round  the  youth  in  sprightly  measures  move. 
He  to  his  home  the  valued  present  bears. 

The  grace  and  ornament  of  future  fieasts ; 
Where,  as  his  fother's  bounty  he  declares, 

Wondec  shall  seize  the  grat6lating  guests. 
Thus  on  the  valiant,  on  the  swift,  and  strong, 

Castalia's  genuine  nectar  I  bestow; 
And,  pouring  forth  the  Muse-descended  song, 

Bid  to  their  praises  the  rich  numbers  flow. 

Grateful  to  them  resounds  th'  harmonic  Ode, 
The  gift  of  Friendship  and  the  pledge  of  Fame. 

Happy  the  morUl,  whom  th'  Aonian  God 
Cheers  with  the  music  of  a  glorious  name ! 

The  Muse  her  piercing  glances^throws  around. 
And  quick  d^covers  every  worthy  deed  : 

And  now  she  wakes  the  lyre's  enchanting  sound. 
Now  fills  with  various  strains  the  vocal  reed : 

But  here  each  instrament  of  song  divine. 
The  vocal  reed  and  lyre's  enchanting  string. 

She  tunes ;  and  bids  their  harmony  combine 
Thee,  and  thy  Rhodes,  Diagoras,  tp  smg ; 

Th^e  and  thy  country,  native  of  the  flood,  [name, 
Which  firon  bright  Rhodes  draws  her  honouT'd. 


Fair  nymph,  whose  charms  snbdaed  the  Delphic 
god. 
Fair  blooming  daughter  of  the  Cjrprian  dame ; 

To  sing  thy  triumphs  in  th'  Oljrmpic  sand, 

Where  Alpheus  saw  thy  giant-temples  crown'd| 

Fam*d  Pythia  too  proclaim'd  thy  conquering  hand, 
Where  sweet  Castalia's  mystic  currents  sound. 

Nor  Damagetus  will  I  pass  unsung. 

Thy  sire,  the  friend  of  Justice  and  of  Truth  ; 
Prom  noble  ancestors  whose  lineage  sprung. 

The  chiefs  who  led  to  Rhodes  the  Argive  youth. 
There,  near  to  Asia's  wide-extended  strand. 

Where  jutting  Embolus  the  waves  dirides. 
In  three  divisions  they  possess'd  the  land, 

Enthron'd  amid  the  hoarse-resounding  ti^eik 

To  their,  descendants  will  I  tune  my  lyre,' 
The  offering  of  Alcides  bold  and  strong; 

And  from  Tlepolemus,  their  common  utt. 
Deduce  the  national  historic  song. 

Tlepolemus  of  great  Alcides  came. 
The  fruits  of  fair  Astydamda's  love, 

Jove-bom  Amyntor  got  the  Argive  dame  i 
So  either  lineage  is  deriv'd  from  Jove. 

But  wrapt  in  erronr  is  the  human  mind. 

And  human  bliss  is  ever  insecure : 
Know  we  what  fortune  yet  remains  behind  > 

Know  we  how  long  the  present  shall  endure  ? 

For  lo !  the  founder  of  the  Rhodian  state  *, 
Who  from  Satumian  Jove  his  being  drew, 

While  his  foil  bosom  swell'd  with  vengeful  hate, 
The  bastard-brother  of  Alcmena  slew. 

With  his  rude  mace,  in  fair  Tir3mtha's  walls, 
Tlepolemus  inflicts  the  horrid  wound : 

E'en  at  his  mother's  door  Licyomhis  foils, 
Yet  warm  from  her  embrace,    and  bites  the 
ground. 

Passion  may  oft  the  wisest  heart  surprise : 
Conscious  and  tremUing  for  the  murderous  deed. 

To  Delphi's  oracle  the  hero  flies. 
Solicitous  to  learn  what  Heaven  decreed. 

Him  bright-hair'd  Phcebus,  fVom  his  odorous  fane^ 
Bade  set  his  flying  sails  from  Lema's  shore. 

And,  in  the  bosom  of  the  eastern  main. 
That  sea-girt  region  hasten  to  explore ; 

That  blissful  island,  where  a  wondrous  ckmd 

Once  rain'd,  at  Jove's  command,  a  golden  shower; 
What  time,  assisted  by  the  Lemnian  god. 

The  king  of  Heaven  brought  forth  the  virgin 
power. 
By  Vulcan's  art  the  fother's  teeming  head 

Was  open'd  wide,  and  forth  impetuous  sprungi^ 
And  shouted  fierce  and  loud,  the  warrior  maid : 

Old  Mother  Earth  and  Heaven  aflrighted  rung. 

Then  Hyperion's  son,  pure  fount  of  day. 
Did  to  his  children  the  strange  tale  reveal : 

He  wam'd  them  straight  the  sacrifice  to  slay. 
And  worship  the  young  power  with  earliest  zeaL 

So  would  they  sooth  the  mighty  fother's  mind, 
Pleas'd  with  the  honoura  to  his  daughter  paid  ; 

And  so  propitious  ever  would  they  find 
Minerva,  warlike,  formidable  maid. 

On  staid  precaution,  vigilant  and  wise, 
True  virtue  and  true  happiness  depend  i 
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But  oft  Oblivfon's  darkening  ckmds  arise, 

And  from  the  destined  scope  our  purpose  bend. 

The  Rhodians,  mindful  of  their  sirens  behest, 
Straiglit  in  the  citadel  an  altar  rear'd; 

But  with  imperfect  rites  the  power  address*d. 
And  without  fire  their  sacrifice  prepared. 

Yet  Jove,  appimring,  o*er  th'  assembly  spread 
A  yellow  cloud,  that  dropped  with  golden  dews; 

While  in  their  opening  hearts  the  blue-ey'd  maid 
Deigned  her  celestial  science  to  infuse. 

l%ence  hi  all  arts  the  sons  of  Rhodes  excel. 
Though  best  their  forming  hands  the  chissel  guide; 

This  in  each  street  the  breathing  marbles  tell. 
The  stranger's  wonder,  and  the  city's  pride. 

Great  praiae  the  works  of  Rhodian  artists  fiad. 
Yet  to  thdr  heavenly  mi^rets  much  they  owe; 
'  Since  art  attd  learning  cultivate  the  mind, 
And  make  the  seeds  of  genius  qnicker  grow. 

Some  say,  that  wlien  by  lot  th'  immortal  gods 
With  Jove  these  earthly  regions  did  divMe, 

All  undiscnrtr'd  lay  Phcebean  Rhodes, 

Whehn'd  deep  beneath  the  sah  Caipathian  tide; 

That,  absent  on  his- coarse,  the  god  of  day 
I      By  all  the  heavenly  synod  was  forgot, 
Who,  his  incessant  labours  to  n^y. 
Nor  land  nor  sea  to  Phoebus  did  allot ; 

That  Jove  reminded  would  again  renew 
Th'  unjust  partition,  \>ut  the  god  denied; 

And  said,  "  Beneath  yon  hoary  surge  I  view 
An  isle  emerging  through  the  briny  tide : 

**  A  region  pregnant  with  the  fertile  seed 

Of  plants,  and  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  foodfol  grain; 

£ach  verdant  hill  unnumber'd  flocks  shall  feed ; 
Unnumber'd  men  possess  each  flowery  plain." 

Then  straight  to  Lacheak  he  gave  oomraand. 
Who  binds  in  golden  cauls  her  jetty  hair , 

He  bade  the  fatal  sister  stuetch  her  hand. 
And  by  the  Stygian  rivers  bade  her  swear ; 

Swear  to  confinn  tiie  Thnnderer's  decree. 
Which  to  his  rale  that  fruitful  island  gave. 

When  from  the  onsy  bottom  of  the  sea 

Her  head  she  rear'd  above  the  Lydan  wave. 

The  fktal  sister  swore,  nor  swore  in  vain ; 

Nor  did  the  tongue  of  Delphi's  prophet  err ; 
Up-sprung  the  blooming  island  through  the  main; 

And  JoVe  on  Phoebus  did  the  boon  confer. 

In  this  fam'd  isle,  the  radiant  sire  of  light. 
The  god  whose  reins  the  fiery  steeds  obey. 

Fair  Rhodes  saw,  and,  kindling  at  the  sight, 
Seiz'd,  and  by  force  enjoy'd  the  beauteous  prey: 

From  whose  djvine  embraces  sprung  a  race 
Of  mortals,  wisest  of  all  human-kind ;  • 

Seven  sons,  endow'd  with  every  noble  grace; 
The  noble  graces  of  a  sapient  mind. 

Of  these  lalysus  and  lindus  came, 
Who  with  Camirus  shar'd  the  Rhodian  lands ; 

Apart  they  reign'd,  and,  sacred  to  his  name. 
Apart  each  biwther's  royal  city  stands. 

Here  a  secure  retreat  from  all  hit  woes 
Astydameia's  hapless  of&pring  found; 

Here,  like  a  god  in  undisturb'd  repose. 
And  like  a  god  with  heavenly  honours  crown'd, 


His  priests  and  blading  ahan  he  rarveyi. 

And  hecatombs,  that  feed  the  odorous  flanei 
With  garnet,  memorial  of  hit  deathktt  praise  ; 

Where  twice,  Diagorai,  nmmrtch'd  in  fiune. 
Twice  on  thy  head  the  livid  poplar  shone, 

Mix'd  with  the  darksome  pine,  that  buidt  the  brows 
Of  Isthmian  victors,  and  the  Nemean  crown, 

And  every  palm  that  AttiQa  bestows, 
Diagoras  th'  Arcadian  vise  obtained ; 

Argos  to  him  adjudg'd  her  brazen  shield  ; 
His  mighty  hands  the  Tbeban  tripod  gam'd. 

And  bore  the  prize  fiom  each  Boeotian  field. 
She  times  in  rough  ^ina  he  prevailM; 

As  oft  Petlene's  robe  of  hanour  won  ; 
And  stiti  at  Megara  ki  vain  astail'd. 

He  with  hit  name  h«th  All'd  tbe  vietor>t  ttooe. 
O  thou,  who,  high  on  Atabyrius  thron'd, 

Seest  firom  his  summits  all  this  happy  isle. 
By  thy  protectkm  be  my  labours  crown'd ; 

Vouchsafe,  Satumius,  on  my  verse  to  smile  f 

And  gramt  to  him,  whose  virtiie  it  mj  ttane. 
Whose  valiant  heait  th*  Olymfk  wfcatte  pro- 
claiM, 

At  home  hit  «oiintry't  fevour  md  esteem^ 
Abroad,  eternal,  universal  fiune. 

For  weH  to  thee  Diagoras  is  known ; 

Ne'er  to  ii^justice  have  his  paths  declinM : 
Nor  from  his  sires  degenerates  the  son. 

Whose  precepts  and  examples  fire  his  mind. 
Then  from  obscurity  preserve  a  raoe, 

Who  to  their  country  joy  and  glory  give  ; 
Their  country,  that  in  them  views  every  grace. 

Which  from  their  great  forefathers  they  receive. 
Yet  as  the  gales  <if  Fastune  various  blow. 

To  day  tempestuousx  and  to  morrow  fair. 
Due  bounds,  ye  Rhodians,  let  your  transports  know; 

Perhaps  to  morrow  comes  a  stonn  of  care. 


THE  ELEVESTH  OLYMPIC  ODE. 

This  ode  is  inscribed  to  Agesidamus  of  Locrit, 
who,  in  the  seventy-fourth  Olympiad,  obtained 
the  victory  in  the  eaercise  of  the  ctatlus,  and  in 
the  class  of  boys. 

The  preceding  ode  in  the  original  is  inscribed  to 
the  tame  person;  and  in  that  we  learn,  that 
Pindar  had  for  a  long  time  promised  Agesidamus 
an  ode  upon  his  victory,  which  he  at  length  paid 
him,  acknowledging  himself  to  blame  for  having 
been  so  long  in  his  de^  To  make  him  some 
amends  for  having  delayed  payment  so  long,  he 
sent  him  by  way  of  interest  together  with  thft 
preceding  ode,  which  is  of  soAie  length,  the 
short  one  that  is  here  translated,  and  which  in 
the  Greek  title  it  for  that  reason  styled  rmt  or 
interest 

AftQUMENT. 

The  poet,  by  two  comparisons,  with  which  he  be« 
gins  his  ode,  insinuates  how  acceptable  to  suc- 
cessful merit  those  songs  of  triumph  are,  which 
give  stability  and  duration  to  their  fame :  then 
declaring  that  these  songs  are  due  to  the  Olympic 
conquerors,  he  proceeds  to  celebrate  tiie  victory 
of  Agesidamus,  and  the  praises  of  the  Locriant, 
hit  countrymen,  whom  be  commends  for  theii 
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Iwipiag  been  Alwtys  r^piit^  a  brave,  wise,  and 
iMspitable  natioil ;  from  whence  he  insinuates, 
that  their  virtues  being  hereditary  and  innate, 
there  was  no  more  likelihood  of  their  departing 
from  them,  than  there  was  of  the  fox  and  lion's 
chaogin^  their  natures. 


^o  wind-bound  miirihett  most  Welcome  blow 

The  breezy  ttphyt%  through  the  whistling 
shrouds : 
Moat  welcome  to  the  thirsty  mountains  flow 
Soft  showers,   the  pearly  daufhtere  of  the 
clouds; 
And  when  on  virtuous  toils  the  gods  be^ito^ 

Success,  most  welcome  sound  mellifluous  odes. 
Whose  numbers  ratify  the  voice  of  Fame, 
And  to  illustrious  Worth  insure  a  lasting  name. 

ANTISTBOPHB. 

Such  Fame,  superior  to  the  hostile  dart 

Of  canker>d  Envy,  Pisa's  chiefs  attends. 
Fain  would  my  Muse  th'  immortal  boon  impart, 
Th' '  immortal  boon  which  from  high  Heaven 
descends. 
And  now,  inspired  by  Heaven,  thy  valiant  heart, 

AgesidamoB,  she  to  Fame  commends  : 
Now  adds  the  ornament  of  tuneful  praise,  [lays. 
And  decks  thy  olive-crown  with  sweetly-soujiding 

tFODK. 

But  while  thy  bold  achievements  I  rebearse. 

Thy  youthful  victory  in  Pisa's  sand. 
With  thee  partaking  in  the  ftiendly  verse 

Not  unregarded  shall  thy  Locris  stand. 

Then  haste,  ye  Muses,  join  the  choral  band 
Of  festive  youths  upon  the  Locrian  plain  ;    . 

To  an  unciviiiz'd  and  savage  land 
Think  not  I  now  invite  your  virgin  train,  i 

Where  barbarous  ignorance  and  fuul  disdain 

Of  social  Virtue's  hospitable  lore 
Prontipts  the  unmanner'd  and  inhuman  swain 

To  drive  the  stranger  from  his  churlish  door. 

A  nation  shall  ye  And,  renown'd  of  yore 
For  martial  valour  and  for  worthy  deeds; 

Rich  in  a  vast  and  unexhausted  store 
Of  innate  wisdom,  whose  prolific  seeds 
Spring  in  each  age.     Bo  Nature's  laws  require : 
AJid  the  great  laws  of  Nature  ne'er  expire. 
Unchang'd  the  lion's  valiant  race  remains. 
And  all  his  fiUher's  wiles  the  youthful  fox  retains. 


THE  TWELFTH  OLVmPIC  ODE. 

ftaa  ode  is  inscribed  to  Ergoteles  the  son  of  Phi- 
lanor  of  Himera,  who,  hi  the  seventy-seventh 
Ol3rmpiad,  gained  the  prise  m  the  foot-race 
called  Dolichos  or  the  long  course. 


Ergoteles  was  original^of  Crete,  but  being  driven 
finom  thence  by  the  fuiy  of  a  prevailing  feu^tion, 
he  retired  to  Himera,  a  town  of  Sicily,  where  he 
was  honourably  received,  and  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city;  after  which  he  had  the 
happiness  to  obtain,  what  the  Greeks  esteemed 
the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  the  Olympic  crown. 
Bausanias  says  he  gain^  two  Olympic  crowns; 


and  the  same  number  in  each  of  the  other 
three  sacred  games,  the  Pythian,  Isthmian, 
and  Nemean.  From  these  remarkable  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  in  the  life  of  Ergoteles,  Pindar  takes 
occasion  to  address  himself  to  that  powerful 
directress  of  all  human  affiiirs,  imploring  he^ 
protection  for  Himera,  the  adopted  country  of 
Ergoteles.  Then,  after  describing  in  general 
terms  the  universal  influence  of  that  deity  upon 
all  the  actions  of  mankind,  the  uncertainty  of 
events,  and  the  vanity  of  hope,  ever  fluctuating 
in  ignorance  and  errour,  he  assigns  a  reason  for 
that  vanity,  viz.  That  the  gods  have  not  given  to 
mortal  men  any  certain  evidence  of  their  future 
fortunes,  which  often  happen  to  be  the  very  re- 
verse both  of  their  hopes  and  fears.  Thus^  says 
he,  it  happened  to  Ergoteles,  whose  very  mis- 
fortunes  were  to  him  the  occasion  of  happiness 
and  glory ;  since,  had  he  not  been  banished  from 
his  country,  he  had  probably  passed  his  lifb  in 
obscurity,  and  wasted  in  domestic  broils  an4 
quarrels  that  strength  and  activity,  which  his 
more  peaceful  situation  at  Himera  enabled  him 
to  improve,  and  employ  for  the  obtakiiog  the 
Olympic  crown. 
This  ode,  one  of  the  shortest,  is,  at  the  same  time^ 
in  its  order  and  connection,  the  clearest  and  i 
compact  of  any  to  be  met  with  in  Pindar. 


mOFRE. 

Daughtbk  of  Eleutherian  Jove, 

To  thee  my  supplications  I  pitefer ! 
For  potent  Himera  my  suit  I  move; 

Protectress  Fortune,  hear! 

Thy  deity  along  th^  pathless  main 

In  her  wild  course  the  rapid  vessel  guides ; 

Rules  the  fierce  confiict  on  th'  embattled  plain. 

And  iu  delibiTating  states  presides. 

Toss'd  by  thy  uncertain  gale 

On  the  seas  of  errour  sail 

Human  hupes,  now  mounting  high 

On  the  swelling  surge  of  joy; 

Now  with  unexpected  woe 

Sinking  to  the  depths  below. 

AwnmopHZ. 

For  sure  presage  of  things  to  come 
None  yet  on  mortals  hav^  the  gods  beitow'd  ; 
Nor  of  futurity's  imperiious  gloom 

Can  wisdom  pierce  the  cloud. 
Oft  our  most  sanguine  views  th'  event  decehres. 
And  veils  in  sudden  grief  the  smiling  ray: 
Oft,  when  wiih  woe  the  mournful  bosom  heaves. 
Caught  in  a  storm  of  anguish  and  dismay, 

Pa^  some  fleeting  moments  by. 

All  at  once  the  tempests  fly: 

Instant  shifts  the  clouded  scene; 

Heaven  renews  its  smiles  serene; 

And  on  joy's  untroubled  tides 

Smooth  to  port  the  vessel  glides, 

EPODB. 

Son  of  Philanor'i !  in  the  secret  shade 

Thus  had  thy  speed  unknown  to  Fame  decay'd; 

Thus,  like  the  crested  bird  of  Mars*,  at  home 

Engag'd  in  foul  domestics  jars. 

And  wasted  with  intestine  wars. 
Inglorious  hadst  thou  spent  thy  vigorous  bloom ; 

"  Ergoteles.  •  The  cock. 
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Had  not  Sedition^s  civil  broils 
£xpell*d  thee  from  thy  native  Crete, 
And  driven  thee  with  naore  glorious  toils 
Th»  Olympic  crown  in  Pisa*s  plain  to  meet 
With  olive  now,  with  Pythian  laurels  graced. 
And  the  dark  chaplets  of  the  Isthmian  pine. 
In  Himera's  adopted  city  plac'd, 
To  all,  Ergoteles,  thy  honours  shine. 
And  raise  her  lustre  by  imparting  thine. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  OLYMPIC  ODE. 

This  ode  is  inscribed  to  Asophicns,  the  son  of 
Cleodemus  of  Orchomenus;  who,  in  the  seventy - 
•ixth  Olympiad,  gained  the  victory  in  the  simple 
foot-race,  and  in  the  class  of  boys. 


AtOOMSNT. 

Orchomenus,  a  city  of  Bcsoda,  and  the  coontry 
of  the  victor  Asophictis,  being  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Graces,  her  tutelary  deities,  to 
tbem  Pindar  addresses  this  ode ;  which  was  pro- 
bably sung  in  the  very  temple  of  those  goddeves, 
at  a  sacrifice  offered  by  Asophicus  on  oocasloo 
€#  his  victory.  The  poet  begins  this  invocation 
with  styling  the  Graces  queens  of  Orchomenus, 
and  guardians  of  the  children  of  Minyas,  the 
first  king  of  that  city;  whose  fertile  terrritories, 
be  says,  were  by  lot  assigned  to  their  protection. 
Then,  alter  describing  in  general  the  properties 
and  operations  of  these  deities,  both  in  Earth 
and  Heaven,  he  proceeds  to  call  upon  each  of 
them  by  name  to  assist  at  the  singing  of  this 
ode ;  which  was  made,  he  tells  tbem,  to  cele- 
brate the  victory  of  Asijphicus,  in  the  glory  of 

,  which  Orchomenus  had  her  share.  Then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Echo,  a  nymph  that  fonnerly 
resided  on  the  banks  of  Cephi&us,  a  river  of  that 
country,  he  charges  her  to  repair  to  the  mansion 
of  Proserpine,  and  impart  to  Cleodemus,  the 
fiither  of  Asophicus,  (who  from  hence  appears  to 
have  been  dead  at  that  time)  the  happy  news  of 
lus  son's  victory ;  and  so  conclude 


MONOSTROPHAIC: 

BTROPIIK    1. 

Y«  powers,  o*er  all  the  flowery  meads, 
Where  deep  Cepbisus  colls  his  lucid  tide. 

Allotted  to  preside, 
And  haunt  the  plains  renowned  for  beauteous  steeds, 

Queens  of  Orchomenus  the  feir» 
And  sacred  guanlians  of  the  ancient  line 

Of  Minyas  divine, 
Bear,  O  ye  Graces,  and  regard  my  prayer  \ 
All  that's  sweet  and  pleasing  here 

Mortals  from  your  hands  receive : 
Splendour  ye  and  fame  confer. 

Genius,  wit,  and  beauty  give. 
Nor,  without  your  shining  train. 
Ever  on  th*  ethereal  plain 
In  harmonious  measures  move 
The  ceJostial  choirs  above; 
When  the  figiir'd  dance  they  lead. 
Or  the  nect;ar'd  banquet  spread. 
Bnt  \»ith  thrones  immortal  gracM, 
And  by  Pythiaq  Phoebus  placed. 


Ordering  through  the  blest  abodaf 
All  the  splendid  works  of,  gods. 
Sit  the  sisters  in  a  ring. 
Round  the  golden-shafted  king : 
And  with  reverential  love 

Worshipping  th'  Oljrmpiaa  throne^ 
The  majestic  brow  of  Jove 
With  unfading  hooours  crown. 

rraoPHB  ii. 
Aglaia,  graceful  virgin,  hear ! 
And  thou,  Euphrosyne,  whose  ear 
Delighted  listens  to  the  warbled  strain ' 
Bright  daughters  of  Olympian  Jove, 
The  best,  the  greatest  power  above; 
With  your  illustrious  presence  deiga 
To  grace  our  choral  song  1 
Whose  notes  to  victory's  glad  sound 
In  wanton  measures  lightly  bound. 

Tbalia,  come  along! 
Come,  tuneful  maid  !  for,  lo !  my  strir^^ 
With  meditated  skill  prepares 
In  softly  soothing  Lydian  airs 
Asophicus  to  sing ; 
Asophicus,  whose  speed,  by  thee  sustaiu'd^ 
The  wreath  for  his  Orchomemis  obtain'd, 
Go  then,  sportive  Echo,  go^ 
To  the  sable  dome  below, 
Proserpine's  black  dome,  repaiTj^ 
There  to  Cleodemus  bear 
Tidings  of  immortal  fome  7 
Tell,  how  in  the  rapid  game 
O'er  Pisa's  vale  his  son  victorious  fled; 
Tin,  for  thou  saw'st  him  bear  away 
The  winged  honours  of  the  day; 
And  deck'd  with  wreaths  of  fisme  lus  youthful 


THE  FIRST  PYTHIAN  ODE. 

This  ode  is  inscribed  to  H|ero  of  iEtna,  King  of 
Syracuse,  who,  in  the  twenty-ninth  Pythiad, 
(which  answers  to  the  seventy-eighth  Olympiad) 
gained  the  victory  in  the  chariot-race. 

ARGUMEKT. 

The  poet,  addressing  himself  in  the  first  place  t* 
his  harp,  lanches  out  immediately  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  wonderful  eflects  produced  in 
Heaven  by  the  enchanting  harmony  of  that  di\*ine 
instrument,  when  played  upon  by  Apollo,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Muses ;  these  effects,  says 
he,  are  to  celestial  minds  delight  and  rapture ; 
but  the  contrary  to  the  wicked,  who  cannot  hear, 
without  horrour,  this  heavenly  music.  Having 
mentioned  the  wicked,  he  (alls  into  an  account 
of  the  punishment  of  TyphoeuS,  an  impious  giant; 
who,  having  presumed  to  defy  Jupiter,  was  by- 
him  cast  into  Tartarus,  and  then  chained  under 
Mount  .£tna,  whose  fiery  eruptions  he  ascribes  to 
this  giant,  whom  he  therefore  styles  Vulcanian 
Monster.  The  description  of  these  eruptions  of 
Mount  JEtna,  he  closes  with  a  short  prayer  to 
Jupiter,  who  had  a  temn||upon  4hat  mountain, 
and  fVom  thence;  pasecwK  what  indeed  is  more 
properly  the  Object  ^  this  ode,  the  Pythian 
victory  of  H»€?ro.  TWs  part  of  the  poem  is  con- 
nected with  what  ^t  before  by  the  means  of 
£tna,  a  city  buil/by  Hiero,  and  named  fcfter 
the  mountain  in  Whose  neighbourhood  it  stood.' 
Hiero  had  ordered  himself  to  be  styled  of  JEtaa 
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by  the  banid  who  proclaimdd  his  victory  in  the 
Pythian  games ;  from  which  glorious  begimiing, 
sayj  Pindar,  the  happy  city  presages  to  herself 
*11  kinds  of  glory  and  felicity  ^  the  future. 
Then  addressing  himself  to  Apollo,  the  patnjn  of 
the  Pythian  games,  he  beseeches  him  to  make 
the  citizens  of  Etna  great  and  happy  j  all  human 
excellencies  being  the  gifts  of  Heaven.  To  Hiero, 
in  like  manner,  he  visbes  felicity  and  prosperity 
for  the  future,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  return 
or  remembranoe  of  any  past  aflSictions.  the 
toils  indeed  and  troubles  which  Hiero  had  under- 
gone, before  he  and  hb  brother  Oelo  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  having  beeft  crowtied 
with  success,  will  doubtless,  Uiy%  Pindar,  recur 
often  to  his  memory  with  great  delight:  And 
then  taking  notice  of  the  condition  of  Hiero,  who, 
it  seems,  being  at  that  time  troubled  with  the 
stone,  was  carried  about  ho  the  army  in  a  litter, 
or  chariot,  he  compares  him  to  Pbik>ctetes:  this 
hero,  having  been  wounded  in  the  foot  by  one  of 
Hercules's  arrows,  staid  ill  Lemnos  to  get  aved 
of  his  wound ;  but  it  being  decreed  by  the  Fates, 
that  Troy  should  not  be  taken  without  those  ar- 
rows, of  which  Philocletes  had  the  possession,  the 
Greeks  fetched  him  from  Lemnos,  lame  and 
wounded  as  be  was,  and  carried  him  to  the  siege. 
As  Hiero  resembled  Philoctetes  in  one  point,  may 
be  also,  adds  the  poet,  resemble  him  in  another, 
and  recover  his  health  by  the  assistance  of  a  di- 
vinity !  Then  addressing  himself  to  Dinomenes, 
the  son  of  Hiero,  whom  that  prince  intended  to 
make  king  of  Etna,  he  enters  into  an  account  of 
the  colony,  which  Hiero  had  settled  in  that  city: 
the  people  of  this  colony  being  originally  de- 
scended from  Sparta,  were,  at  their  own  request, 
governed  by  the  laws  of  that  fomous  common- 
wealth. To  this  account  Pindar  subjoins  a 
prayer  to  Jupiter,  imploring  him  to  grant  that 
both  the  king  and  people  of  Etna  may,  by  an- 
swerable deeds,  maintain  the  glory  and  splen- 
dour of  their  race ;  and  that  Hiero,  and  his  son 
Dinomenes,  taught  to  govern  by  the  precepts  of 
his  fiUber,  may  be  able  to  dispo^je  their  minds 
to  peace  and  unity.  For  this  purpose,  continues 
he,  do  thou,  O  Jupiter,  prevent  the  Carthagini^ 
ans  and  the  Tusqeum  from  invading  Sicily  any 
more,  by  recalling  to  their  minds  the  great 
lotees  they  bad  lately  sustained  from  the  valour 
of  Hiero  and  his  brothers ;  into  a  more  particu- 
lar detail  of  whose  courage  and  virtue,  Pindar 
insinuates  he  would  gladly  enter,  was  he  not 
aftaid  of  being  too  prolix  and  tedious ;  a  fiiult 
which  i;  apt  to  breed  in  tbe  reader  satiety  and 
disgust;  and  though,  continues  he,  excessive 
fame  produces  often  the  same  effects  in  envious 
minds,  yet  do  not  thou,  O  Hiero!  upon  that 
consideration,  omit  doing  any  great  or  good  ac- 
tion ;  it  being  far  better  to  he  envied  than  to  be 
pitied.  With  this,  and  some  precepts  useftil  to 
all  kings  in  general,  and  others  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  temple  of  Hiero,  whom,  as  he 
was  somewhat  inclmed  to  avarice,  he  encourages 
to  acts  of  generosity  and  munilicence,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  iame  accruing  to  the  princes 
of  that  character,  and  the  infinny  redounding  to 
tyrants,  he  concludes ;  winding  up  all  with  ob- 
•erring,  that  the  first  of  all  human  blessings 
consists  in  bemg  virtuous;  the  second  in  being 
Iicaised ;  and  that  he  who  his  the  happine«  to 
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eqjoy  both  these  at  the  same  tiiiDe,  is  arrived  at 
the  highest  point  of  earthly  felicity. 


DECAM   t. 

It  AIL,  golden  lyre !  whoee  heaven-mvented  string 

To  Phoebus  and  theblack-hair'd  Nine  belongs; 
Who  in  sweet  chonis  round  their  timeful  king 

Mix  with  thy  sounding chdrds  theirsacred  soogt. 
The  Dance,  gay  queen  of  pleasure,  thee  attends; 

Thy  jocund  strains  her  listenmg  feet  inspire : 
And  each  melodious  tongue  its  voice  suspends 

Till  thon,  great  leader  of  the  heavenly  quire. 
With  wanton  art  preluding  giv'st  the  sign'— 
Swells  the  full  concert  then  with  harmony  divine. 

DBCAl^B    II. 

Then,  of  their  streaming  lightnings  all  disarm*d. 

The  smouldering  thunderbolts  of  Jove  expire : 
Then,  by  the  music  of  thy  numbers  charm'd,  [ire. 

The  birds*  fierce  monarch  *  drops  his  vengeful 
Perch'd  on  the  sceptre  of  th'  Oljrmpian  king. 

The  thrilling  darts  of  harmony  he  feels  ;    ' 
And  indoleutlv  hangs  his  rapid  wmg. 

While  gentle  sleep  his  closing  eyelids  seals  ; 
And  o'er  his  heaving  limbs  in  k)ose  array 
To  every  balmy  gale  the  rufiling  feathers  play. 

DBCAD&  in. 
E'en  Mars,  stem  god  of  violence  and  war. 

Sooths  with  thy  lolling  strains  his  furious  breadt. 
And,  driving  from  hiB  heart  each  bloody  care. 

His  pointed  lance  consigns  to  peacefal  rest. 
Nor  les3  enraptured  each  immortal  mind 

Owns  the  soft  enfiuence  of  enchanting  song, 
When,  in  mek>dious  symphony  combin'd. 

Thy  son,  Latona,  and  the  tuneful  throng 
Of  Muses,  skill'd  in  wisdom's  deepest  lore. 
The  subtle  powers  of  verse  and  harmony  explore. 

DECACe    IV. 

But  they,  on  earth,  or  the  devouring  main. 

Whom  righteous  Jove  with  detestation  views, 
With  envious  horrour  hear  the  heavenly  strain, 

ExiI'd  from  praise,  from  virtue,  and  the  Muse. 
Such  is  Typhosus,  impious  foe  of  gods. 

Whose  hundred-headed  form  Cilicla's  cave 
Once  fbster'd  in  her  infamous  abodes ; 

Till,  daring  with  presumptuous  arms  to  brave 
The  might  of  thundering  Jove,  subdu'd  he  fell, 
Plung'd  in  the  horrid  dimgeons  of  profoundest  HelL 

DBCADB   V. 

Now  under  sulphurous  Cuma's  sea^bound  coast 

And  vast  Sicilia  lies  his  shaggy  breast; 
By  snowy  Etna,  nurse  of  endless  fiost. 

The  pillar'd  prop  of  Heaven,  for  ever  prest  : 
Forth  him  whose  nitrous  caverns  issuing  rise 
Pure  liquid  fountains  of  tempestuous  fire, 
Aiyi  veil  in  ruddy  mists  the  noon-day  skies. 
While  wrapt  in  smoke  the  eddying  flames 
aspire. 
Or  gleaming  through  the  night  with  hideous  roar 
Far  o'er  the  rnldening  main  huge  rocky  firagmentt 
pour. 

.DECADE   VI. 

Butlie,  Vulcanian  aionster,  to  the  clouds 
The  fiercest,  hottest  inundations  throws, 

While,  with  the  burthen  of  incumbent  woods 
And  Etna's  gkximy  difi  o'erwhelm'd  he  glows. 


» The  eagle. 
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There  on  bis  Btnty  bed  out-strotcb'd  he  lies. 

Whose  poiuted  rock  hb  tofising  carcaM  wounds; 
There  with  dismay  he  strikes  bcholdmg  eyes, 

Or  frights  the  distant  ear  with  horrid  sounds. 
O  save  us  from  thy  wrath,  Sicilian  Jove ! 
Thon,  that  here  reign'st,  ador'd  in  Btna^s  sacred 
grove! 

DECADE   ril. 

Etna,  fair  forehead  of  thb  fruitful  land ! 

Wlioae  boilow'd  name  adotns  the  royal' town 
Kais'd  by  HhistrkHis  Hiero*8  generous  hand. 

And  rendered  glorious  with  his  high  renown. 
•By  Pythian  heralds  were  her  praises  sung^ 

When  Hiero  triumphed  in  the  dusty  oourse. 
When  sweel  Castalio  with  applauses  rung, 

And  glorious  laurels  crown'd  the  conquering 
The  happy  city  for  her  fiiiure  days  [horse, 

thnesages  hence  incresBe  of  victory  and  praise. 

DECADE  niL 
Thus  when  the  mariners  to  prosperous  winds, 

The  port  fbrsaking,  spread  the  swelling  saib ; 
The  lair  departure  cheers  their  jocund  minds 

With  pleasing  hopes  of  fevoursble  gales, 
While  o*er  the  dangerous  deserts  of  the  main, 

To  thehr  lov'd  cmmtry  they  pursue  their  way. 
£*en  80,  Apolk>,  thou,  whom  Lycia's  plain. 

Whom  I)elu8,  and  Castalia^s  springs  obey. 
These  hopes  regard,  and  Etna's  glory  raise 
With  valiant  sons,  triumphant  steeds,  and  heavenly 
Uys! 

DECADE   IX. 

For  hnman  virtue  from  the  gods  proceeds; 

They  the  wise  mind  bestowed,  and  smoothed 
the  tongue 
With  elocution,  and  for  mighty  deeds 

The  nervous  arm  with  manly  vigour  strung. 
All  these  are  Hiero*s:  these  to  rival  lays 

Call  forth  the  bard :  arise  then,  Muse,  and  speed 
To  this  contention  ;  strive  in  HieroN  praise^ 

Nor  fear  thy  efforts  shall  his  worth  exceed  ; 
Within  the  lines  of  truth  secure  to  throw, 
^hy  dart  shall  still  surpass  each  vain  attempting  foe. 

DECADE  X. 

So  may  succeeding  ages,  as  they  roll. 

Great  Hiero  still  in  wealth  and  bli^  maintain. 
And  joyous  health  recalling,  on  bis  soul 

Oblivion  pour  of  life-consuming  pain. 
Yet  may  thy  memory  with  sweet  delight 

The  \mriou8  dangers  and  the  toils  recount, 
-Which  in  intestine  wars  and  bloody  fight 

TTiy  patient  virtue,  Hiero,  did  surmount ; 
What  thne,  by  Heaven  above  all  Grecians  ciown*d. 
The  prize  of  sovereign  sway  with  thee  thy  brother  « 
found. 

DECADE  XI.  * 

Then  like  the  son  of  Peean  didst  thou  war, 

Smit  with  the  arrows  of  a  sore  disease ; 
While,  as  along  slow  rolls  thy  sickly  car, 

Love  and  amaze  the  haughtiest  bosoms  seize. 
In  Lemnos,  pining  with  th'  envenomed  wound, 

The  son  of  PsBan,  Philoctetes,  lay : 
There,  after  tedious  quest,  the  heroes  found. 

And  bore  the  limping  archer  thence  away ; 
By  whom  fell  Prismas  towen  (so  Fate  ordain'd) 
And  the  long  harassM  Gredct  their  wbh'd  repose 
obtaiuM. 

«  Gelo. 


DECADE   XII^ 

May  Hiero  too,  like  Pean*s  son,  receive 

Recovered  rigour  finom  celestial  hands ! 
And  may  the  healing  god  proceed  to  give 

The  power  to  gain  wfaate'er  his  wish  demandi. 
But  now,  O  Muse,  address  thy  sounding  layt 

To  young  Dinooienes,  his  virtuous  heir. 
Sing  to  Dinomenes,  his  father's  praise; 

His  fether's  prsise  shall  glad  his  filial  ear, 
For  him  hereafter  shalt  thou  touchthe  string. 
And  chant  in  fHendly  stnuns  fur  Etna'afutmne  ktef. 

DECADE  xni. 
Hiero  for  hhn  th'  illustrious  city  reai'd, 

And  fiird  with  sons  of  Greece  her  stately  tOfvcTBy 
Whjere,  by  the  free-bom  citizen  rever»d, 

The  Spartan  laws  exert  thehr  virtooot  pdrert. 
For  by  the  statutes  which  their  fathers  gaire, 

StiU  must  the  restive  Dorian  youth  be  led; 
Who,  dwelling  once  on  cold  Eurotas*  wave. 

Where  proud  Taygetus  exalts  his  head. 
From  the  great  stock  of  Hercules  divine 
And  warlike  Pamphilus  derived  their  noble  line. 

DECADE   XIT. 

These,  from  Thessalian  Pindus  rushing  down. 

The  walls  of  fam'd  Amy  else  once  possessed. 
And,  rich  in  Fortune's  gifts  and  high  renown. 

Dwelt  near  the  twins  of  Lcda,  while  they  prev'd 
Their  milky  couners,  and  the  pastures  o'er 

Of  neighbouring  Argos  rang'd,  in  arms  supreme. 
To  king  and  people  on  the  flowery  shore 

Of  lucid  Amena,  Sicilian  stream. 
Grant  the  like  fortune,  Jove,  with  like  desert 
The  splendour  of  their  race  and  glory  to  assert. 

DECADE   XV. 

And  do  thou  aid  Sicilians  hoary  lord 

To  form  and  rule  his  son's  obedient  mind ; 
And  still  in  golden  chains  of  sweet  accord 

And  mutual  peace  the  friendly  people  bind; 
Then  grant,  O  son  of  Saturn,  grant  my  prayer  I 

The  bold  Phoenician  on  his  shore  detain ; 
And  may  the  hardy  Tuscan  never  dare 

To  xex  'uith  clamorous  war  Sicilia's  main; 
Remembering  Hiero,  how  on  Cuma's  coast 
Wreck'd  by  his  stormy  arms  their  ^froaidng  fleets 
were  lost 

DECADS   XVf. 

What  terrours !  what  destruction  them  assaiPd ! 
Hurl'd  from  their  riven  decks  what  oumbers 
died! 
When  o'er  their  might  Sicilia's  chief  prevailed. 
Their  youth  o'erwhdming  in  the  foimy  tide ; 
Greece  from  impending  servitude  to  save. 
Thy  favour,  glorious  Athens '.  to  aoquire^ 
Would  I  recoird  the  Salaminian  wave 

Fam'd  in  thy  triumphs :  and  my  taneiul  Ijrre 

To  Sparta's  sons  with  sweetest  praise  should  tell. 

Beneath  Cithnron's  shade  what  Medish  arcbelt  felL 

DECADE  XVII. 

But  on  fair  Himcra's  wide-water*d  shores 

Thy  SODS,  Dinomenes,  my  lyre  demand. 
To  grace  their  virtues  with  the  various  stores 

Of  sacred  verse,  and  sing  th'  illustrious  band 
Of  valiant  brothers,  who  from  Carthage  vcn 

The  glorious  meed  of  conquest,  deathlC'fs  prabe. 
A  pleasing  theme !  but  Censure's  dreaded  frown  , 

Compels  me  to  contract  my  spreading  lays. 
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Id  Terse  omdaemnB  fteaaes  every  guest. 
While  each  impatknft  Ummb  sod  ioathi  a  tedious 
feast. 

SICAOa'XVUF. 

Kor  leas  distasteAU  if  exoeawve  fiune  * 

Tothe  Vhmt  paiate  of  the  enviottB  mJnd; 
Who  bean  with  grief  his  neighbour's  goodly  name. 

And  hates  the  fortune  that  he  ne'er  shall  find. 
Yet  in  thy  virtue,  Hiero,  persevere ! 

Since  to  be  envied  is  a  nobler  &te 
Than  to  be^tied :  let  strict  Justice  steer 

Wfth.  e({hitable  hand  the  helm  of  state. 
And  arm  thy  tongue  with  truth :  O  king,  beware 
Of  every  itq> !  a  prince  can  never  lightly  err. 

fiCCADB  xiz. 

Cer  many  nations  art  thou  set,  to  deal 
The  goods  of  Fortune  with  impartial  hand  ; 

And,  evtpr  watchful  of  the  pubKc  wea], 
Uonumber'd  witnesses  around  thee  stand. 

Then,  would  thy  virtuous  ear  for  ever  feast 
f        On  the  sweet  melody  of  well-eam'd  fame. 

In  generoos  purposes  confirm  thy  breast. 
Nor  dread  expenses  that  will  grace  thy  name ; 

But  scorning  sordid  and  unprim^y  gain. 
Spread  all  thy  bounteous  sails,  and  lancb  into  the 


DECADE   XX. 

When  in  the  mouldering  urn  the  monarch  lies, 

His  £une  in  lively  characters  remains. 
Or  grav'd  in  monumental  histories. 

Or  deck'd  and  painted  in  Aonian  strains. 
Thus  fresh,  and  /ragrant,  and  immortal,  blooms 

The  virtue,  Crccsus,  of  thy  gentle  mind : 
While  Pate  to  infhmy  and  hatred  dooms 

Sicilians  tyrant,  soom  of  human  kind  ; 
Whose  ruthless  bosom  swelled  with  cruel  pfide. 
When  in  his  brazen  bull  the  broiling  wretches  died. 

DECADE   XXL 

Him  therefore  nor  in  sweet  society 

The  generous  youth  coDver:4ng  ever  name 
Kor  with  the  harp's  delightful  melody 

Mingle  his  odious  inharmonious  fame; 
The  fint,  the  greatest  bliss  on  man  confen^d 

Is,  in  the  acts  o^  virtue  to  excel ; 
The  second,  to  obtain  their  high  reward, 

ThB  soul-exalting  praise  of  doing  well. 
Who  both  thet»e  lots  attains,  is  blest  indeed, 
Since  Fortune  here  below  can  give  no  richer  meed. 


THE  FIRST  NEMEAN  ODE. 

This  ode  is  inscribed  to  Chromius  of  Etna  (a  city 
of  Sicily)  who  gamed  the  victory  in  the  chariots 
•  race,  in  the  Nemean  games. 


AaOUMSMT. 

Aram  tbepvaises  of  Ortygia  (an  ishmd  near  Sicily, 
and  part  of  the  dty  of  Syracuse,  to  which  it  was 
joined  by  a  bridge)  Pindar  passes  to  the  subject 
or  occasion  of  this  ode,  via.  the  victogr  obtained 
by  Chromius  in  the  Nemean  games ;  which,  as 
it  was  the  first  of  that  kind  gained  by  him,  the 
poet  styles  the  basb  of  his  future  fome,  laid  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  gods,  who  assisted  and 
seconded  his  divine  virtues;  and,  adds  he,  if 
Fortune  continues  to  be  favourable,  he  may  ar- 
rive at  the  highest  soaunit  of  glory :  by  which  is 


meant  chie^,  though  not  solely,  the  gaining 
more  prizes  in  the  great  or  sacred  games  (par^^ 
ticularly  the  Olympic),  where  the  Muses  con- 
stantly attend  to  celebinite  and  record  the  con- 
querors. From  thence,  after  a  short  digression 
to  the  general  praise  of  Sicily,  he  comes  to 
an  enumeration  cSfthe  particular  virtues  of  Chro- 
mius, viz.  his  hospitality,  liberslity,  prudence  nt 
council,  and  courage  in  war.  Th^,  returning 
to  the  Nemean  victory,  he  takes  occasion  from 
so  auspicious  a  beginmng,  to  promise  Chromius  a 
large  increase  of  glory,  in  like  manner  asTiresias, 
the  famous  poet  and  prophet  of  Thebes  (the 
country  of  Pindar),  upon  viewing  the  first  exploit 
of  Hercules,  which  was  killing  in  his  cradle  the 
two  serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  devour  hiip,  fore- 
told the  subsequent  achievements  of  that  hero, 
and  the  great  reward  he  should  receive  for  all 
his  labours,  by  being  admitted  into  the  number 
of  the  gods,  and  married  to  Hebe;  with  which 
story  he  concludes  the  ode. 


STSOPHB    I- 

SisTKi  of  Debs !  pure  abode 
Of  Virgin  Cynthia,  goddee  of  the  chase ! 
In  whose  recesses  rests  th'  emerging  flood 
Of  AJphcus,  breathing  from  his  amorous  race  ! 
Divine  Oitygia !  to  thy  name 
The  Muse  preluding  tunes  her  strings, 

Plca8*d  with  the  sweet  preamble  of  thy  fame. 
To  usher  in  the  verse,  that  sings 
Thy  triumphs,  Chromius;  while  Sicilian  Jore 
Hears  with  delight  through  Etna*s  sounding  grove- 
The  gratnlatiens  of  the  hynmmg  choir, 

Whom  thy  victorious  car  and  Nemea's  palms  inspires 

AIVriSTROPHB  1. 

The  basis  of  his  future  praise 
Assisted  fay  the  gods  hath  Chronuus  laid ; 
And  to  its  height  the  towering  pile  may  raise^ 
If  Fortune  lends  her  favourable  aid : 
Assured  that  all  th*  Aonian  train 
llieir  wonted  friendship  will  afibrd, 
'  Who  «ith  delight  fret^uent  the  listed  plain. 

The  toils  of  Vhrtue  to  record. 
Meantime  around  this  isle,  harmonioos  Mnset 
The  brightest  beams  x>f  shining  verse  diffase: 
This  fVuitful  island,  with  whose  flowery  pride 
Heaven*s  awful  king  endow'd  great  Pinto's  bean* 
teous  bride. 

EPODB   I. 

SiciliA  with  transcendant  plenty  crown'd 

Jove  to  Proserpina  consigned ; 
Then  with  a  nod  his  solemn  promif«  bound. 
Still  further  to  enrich  her  fertile  shores 

With  peopled  cities,  stately  tow<>rs. 

And  sons  in  arts  and  arms  refined ; 

Skill'd  to  the  dreadful  woi^s  of  war: 
The  thundering  steed  f  o  train ; 
Or  mounted  on  the  whirling  car 
Olympiads  all-priz'd  olive  to  obtain. — 
Abundant  is  my  theme ;  nor  ijeed  I  wrong 
The  foir  occasion  with  a  flattering  song. 

STHOPHE    II. 

To  Chromius  no  unwelcome  guest 
1  come,  high  sounding  my  Dircaan  chord  ; 
Who  for  his  poet  hath  prr  psr'd  the  feat, 
And  spread  with  luxury  bl»  friendly  board : 
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For  never  from  hU  generous  gate 
Unentertain'd  the  stranger  flies.  [great, 

While  Envy's  scorching  flame,  that  blasts  the 

Qtiench'd  with  his  flowing  bounty,  dies. 
But  envy  ill  becomes  the  human  mind ; 
'   Sincevariousparts  to  various  men  assigned 

All  tx>  perfection  and  to  praise  will  lead, 
Would  each  those  paths  pursue,  which  Nature  bids 
him  tread. 

ANTITTftOPHB    II. 

In  action  thus  heroic  might, 
In  council  shines  the  mind  sagacious,  wise, 
Which  to  the  future  casts  her  piercmg  sight. 
And  sees  the 'train  of  consequences  rise. 

With  either  talent  Chromius  Mest 

Suppresses  not  his  active  powers : 
I  hate  the  miser,  whoise  unsocial  breast 

Locks  from  the  world  his  useless  stores. 
Wealth  by  the  bounteous  only  is  enjoy'd. 
Whose  treasures,  in  difilisive  good  employed. 
The  rich  returns  of  fiune  and  friends  procure ; 
And  'gainst  a  sad  reverse,  a  safe  retreat  insure. 

iPODB    II. 

Thy  eaily  virtues,  Chromius,  deck'd  with  praise. 

And.  these  first-fruits  of  Fame,  inspire 
The  Musculo  promise  for  thy  future  dasrs 
A  large  increase  of  merit  and  renown. 
S(>  when  of  old  Jove's  mighty  8on» 
Worthy  his  great  immortal  sire,   • 
Forth  from  Alcmena^s  teeming  bed 

With  his  twin-brother  came. 
Safe  through  life's  painful  entrance  led 
'   To  view  the  dazzling  Sun's  reriving  flame, 
Th'  imperial  cradle  Juno  quick  survey'd, 

Where  slept  the  twins  in  saffitm  bands  array'd. 

STROPUB    III. 

>  Then,  glowing  with  immortal  rage, 
The  gold-enthr^ied  empress  of  the  gods 
Her  eager  thirst  of  vengeance  to  assuage. 
Straight  to  her  hated  rival's  curs'd  abodes 
Bade  her  vindictive  serpents  haste. 
They  through  the  opening  valves  with  q>eed 
On, to  the  chamber's  deep  recesses  past, 
'  To  perpetrate  their  murderous  deed : 
And  now  in  knotty  mazes  to  infold 
Their  destin'd  prey,  on  curling  spires  they  roli'd. 
His  dauntless  brow  when  young  Alcides  rear's. 
And  for  their  first  attempt  his  infant  anns  prepar'd. 

ANTISTROPRE    Ilk* 

Fast  by  the  azure  necks  he  held. 
And  grip'd  in  either  hand  his  scaly  foes ; 
Till,  from  their  horrid  cai*cases  expeli'd, 
At  length  the  poisonous  soul  unwilling  flows. 
Meantime  intolerable  dread 
Congeal'd  each  female's  curdling  blood, 
/     All  who,  attendant  on  the  genial  b^, 
Around  the  languid  mother  stood. 
She,  with  distracting  fear  and  anguish  stung. 
Forth  from  her  sickly  couch  impatient  sprung ; 
Her  cumbrous  robe  regardless  off  she  threw. 
And  to  protect  her  child  with  fondest  ardour  flew. 

BPODB    111. 

But,  with  her  shrill,  distressful  cries  alarm'd. 
In  rush'd  each  bold  Cadmean  lord. 

In  brass  refulgent,  as  to  battle  arm'd; 

Wjth  them  Amphitryon,  whose  tumultuous  breast 
A  rfowd  of  various  cares  infest: 
High  brandishing  his  gleaming  sword. 


With  eager,  amdous  8t«p  he  ctmej 
A  wound  so  near  his  heart 

Shook  with  dismay  his  innuMt  frame. 
And  rons'd  the  active  sphrits  in  every  part. 
To  ourowti  sorrows  serious  heed  we  give; 
But  for  another's  woe  soon  cease  to  grieve. 

STROPHE    IV. 

Amaz'd  the  trembling  father  stood. 
While  doubtfiil  pleasure,  mixt  with  wild  surprise 
Drove  from  his  troubled  heart  tlie  vital  flood : 
His  son's  stupendous  deed  with  wondering  eyes 
He  view'd,  and  how  the  gracious  will 
Of  Heaven  to  joy  had  chang'd  his  fear 
And  fiailsified  the  messengers  of  ilL 

Then  straight  he  calls  th>  unerring  seer. 
Divine  Tiresias,  whose  prophetic  tongue 
Jove's  sacred  mandates  from  the  tripod  sung ; 
Who  then  to  all  th'  attentive  throng  explain'd 
What  fiite  th'  hmnortal  gods  for  Hercules  ordain'd. 

ANTISTROPRE   IV. 

What  fell  despoifers  of  the  land 
The  prophet  told,  what  monsters  of  the  main. 
Should  feel  the  vengeance  of  his  righteous  haiid: 
What  savage,  proud,  pernicious  tyrant  slain. 

To  Hercules  should  bow  his  head, 

Hurl'd  from  his  arbitrary  throne, 
Whose  glittering  pomp  his  curs'd  ambition  fed. 

And  made  indignant  nations  groan. 
Last,  when  the  giant  sons  of  Earth  shall  dare 
To  wage  again2»t  the  gods  rebellious 'war, 
Pierc'd  by  his  rapid  shafts  on  Phlegra's  plain 
With  dust  their  radiant  locks  the  haughty  foe  sbaH 
stain. 

EPODB  nr. 
Th^  shall  his  generous  toils  for  ever  oease, 

With  fame,  with  endless  life  repaid ; 
With  pure  tranquillity  and  heavenly  peace : 
Then  led  in  triumph  to  his  starry  dome. 

To  grace  his  s|)oiisal  bed  shall  come. 

In  Beauty's  glowing  bloom  array'd, 

Immortal  Hebe  ever  young. 
In  Jove's  august  abodes 

Then  shall  he  hear  the  bridal  song ; 
Then,  in  the  blest  society  of  gods. 
The  nuptial  banquet  share,  uid,  rapt  in  praiFe 
And  wonder,  round  the  glittering  mansion  gaze. 


THE  ELEVENTH  NEMEAN  ODE. 

This  ode  is  inscribed  to  Aristagoras,  upon  occasioa 
of  his  entering*  on  his  ofllce  of  president  or  go* 
vemor  of  the  island  of  Tenedos;  so  that,  Al- 
though it  b  placed  among  the  Nemean  odes,  it 
has  no  sort  of  relation  to  those  games,  and  is  in- 
deed properly  an  inauguratioii-ode,  composed  to 
be  sung  by  a  chorus  at  the  sacrifices  and  the 
f^east  miade  by  Aristagoras  and  his  colleagues,  in 
the  town-hall,  at  the  time  of  their  being  invested 
with  the  magistracy,  as  is  evident  from  nyany  ex- 
pressiops  in  the  fh%i  strophe  and  antistrophe. 


AROUMBMT, 

Pindar  opens  this  ode  with  an  invocation  to  Vesta 
(the  goddess  who  .presided  over  the  courts  of 
justi<;e,  and  whose  statue  and  altar  were  for 
that  reason  placed  in  the  town-halls,  or  pryt»> 
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ununs,  as  the  Greeks  called  them);  heseeching 
'  her  to  receive  fitvounibly  Arista^oras  and  his 
colleagaes,  who  were  then  timing  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  her,  upon  their  entering  on  their  office 
of  prytans  or  magistrates  of  Tenedos :    which 
office  cootinoing  lor  a  jrear,  he  begs  the  goddess 
to  take  Aristagoras  under  her  pn>tection  during 
that  time,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  end  of  it 
without  trouble  or  disgrace     From  Aristagoras 
Pindar  turns  himself,  in  the  next  place,  to  his 
fiither  ArcesUas,  whom  he  pronounces  happy,  as 
well  upon  account  of  his  son's  merit  and  honour, 
as  upon  his  own  great  endowments,  and  good 
fortune;    such  as  beauty,    strength,  courage, 
riches,  and  glory  resuKing  from  his  many  vic- 
tories in  the  games.     But,  lest  he  should  be  too 
much  pufied-np  with  these  praises,  be  reminds 
him  at  the  same  time  of  his  mortality,  and  tells 
him,  that  his  clothing  of  flesh  is  perishable,  and 
that  he  must  ere  long  be  clothed  with  earth,  the 
end  of  all  thiius;  and  yet,  contraues  he,  it  is 
but  justice  to  praise  and  celebrate  the  worthy 
and  deserving,  who  from  good  citizens  ought  to 
receive  all  kinds  of  honour  and  commendation ; 
as  Aristagoras,  for  instance,  ^ho  hath  rendered 
both  himself  and  his  country  illustrious  by  the 
many  victories  he  hath  obtained,  to  the  number 
of  sixteen,  over  the  neighb6uring  j^uth,  in  the 
games  exhibited  in  and  about  his  own  c(»untry. 
From  whenoe,   says  the  poet,   I  conclude  be 
would  have  come  off  victorious  even  in  the  Py- 
thian and  Oljrmpic  games,  had  he  not  been  re- 
strained from  engaging  in  those  famotts  lists* 
by  the  too  timid  and  cautious  love  of  his  pa- 
rents ;  upon  which  he  fklb  into  a  moral  reflec- 
tion upon  the  vanity  of  men*s  hopes  and  fears, 
by  the  former  of  which  they  are  oftentimes  ex- 
cited to  attempts  beyond  their  strength,  which 
accordingly  issue  in  their  disgrace;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  freque^iry  restrained  by 
unreasonable  and  ill-groundedrears, from  enter- 
prises, in  which  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  come  off  with  honour.    This  reflection  he 
applies  to  Aristagoras,   by  saying  it  was  very 
easy  to  foresee  what  success  he  was  like  to  meet 
with,  who  both  by  father  and  mother  was  de- 
scended from  a  long  train  of  great  and  valiant 
men.     But  here  again^  with  a  very  artful  turn 
of  flattery  to  his  father  Arcesilas,  whom  he  had 
before  represented  as  strong  and  valiant,  and 
famous  for  his  victories  in  the  games,  he  observes 
that  every  generation,  even  of  a  great  and  glo- 
rious family,  is  not  equally  illustrious,  any  more 
|hap  the  fields  and  trees  are  e\*ery  year  equally 
fhiitful;   that  the  gods  had  not  given  mortals 
any  certain  tokens,  by  which  they  might  fore- 
know when  the  rich  3rears  of  virtue  should  suc- 
ceed ^  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  men,  out  of 
self-conceit  and  presumption,  are  perpetually 
laying  schemes,  aud  forming  enterprises,  witho\it 
previously    consulting    Prudence  or  Wisdom, 
whose  streams,  says  he,  lie  remote,  and  out  of 
the  common  road.     Prom  all  which  he  infers, 
that  it  is  better  to  moderate  our  desires,  and  set 
bounds  to  our  avarice  and  ambition ;  with  which 
moral  precept  he  concludes  the  ode. 

rntoPHB  I. 
DAUGifTBR  of  Rhea !  thou,  whose  holy  sh« 
Before  the  awful  seat  of  Justice  flames ! 


Sister  of  Heaven's  almighty  sire ! 
Sister  of  Juno,  who  co-equal  claims 
With  Jove  to  share  the  empire  of  the  gods ! 
O  Virgin  Vesta !  to  thy  dread  abodes, 
Lo !  Aristagoras  directs  his  pace  ! 
Receive,  and  near  thy  sacred  sceptre  place 

Him,  and  his  colleagues,  who  with  honest  zeal 
Cer  Tenedos  preside,  and  guard  the  public  weaL 

AMTfSTHOPHB    I. 

And  lo  !  with  fVequent  offerings  they  adore 
Thee,  first  invoked  in  every  solemn  prayer ! 
To  thee  unmixt  libations  pour. 
And  fill  with  odorous  fumes  the  fragrant  air. 
Around  in  festive  songs  the  hymning  choir 
Mix  the  melodious  voice  and  sounding  lyre. 
While  still,  prolonged  with  hospitable  love. 
Are  solemniz'd  the  rites  of  genial  Jove : 
Then  guard  him,  Vesta,  through  his  long  career. 
And  let  him  close  in  joy  his  ministerial  year. 

BPODB    I. 

But  hall,  Arcesilas !  all  hail 
To  thee !  blest  father  of  a  son  so  great ! 

Thou,  whom  on  Fortune's  highest  scale 
The  ^voiirable  hand  of  Hea^  en  hath  set, 
Thy  manly  form  with  beauty  hath  rcfin'd. 
And  match'd  that  beauty  with  a  valiant  miqd. 
•  Yet  let  not  man  too  much  presume. 

Though  grac'd  with  beauty's  fairest  bloom  ; 

Though  fbr  superior  strength  renown'd } 

Though  with  triumphal  chaplets  orown'd  i 
Let  him  remember,  that  in  flesh  array'd. 
Soon  shall  he  see  that  mortal  vestment  fkdej 
Till  last  imprison'd  in  the  mouldering  urn. 
To  earth,  the  end  of  all  things,  he  return. 

VTROPHE    II. 

Yet  should  the  worthy  from  the  public  tongu^ 
Receive  their  recompen.se  of  virtuous  praise; 

By  every  zealous  patriot  sung, 
And  deck'd  with  every  flower  of  heavenly  lays. 
Such  retribution  in  return  for  fame, 

•  Such,  Aristagoras,  thy  virtues  claim ; 
Claim  from  thy  country,  on  whose  glorious  brows 
The  wrestler's  chaplet  still  unfaded  blows  i 
Mixt  with  the  great  pancratiastic  crown, 

Which  from  the  neighbouring  youth  thy  ^^riy  va« 
lour  won. 

ANTlSTROrHB   II. 

And  (but  his  timid  parents' cautious  love, 
Distrusting  ever  his  too  forward  hand, 

Forbade  their  tender  son  to  prove 
The  toils  of  Pythia,  or  Olsrmpia's  sand) 
Now  by  the  gods  I  swear,  his  valorous  might 
Had  'scap'd  victorious  in  each  bloody  fight : 
And  from  Castalia,  or  where  dark  with  shade 
The  mount  of  Saturn  rears  its  olive  head, 
Great  and  illustrious  home  had  he  retum'd  ; 
While  by  his  fame  eclips'd  his  vanquished  foes  had 
moum'd. 

EFODB    II. 

Then  his  trinipphal  tresses  bouml 
With  the  dark  verdure  of  th'  Olympic  grove, 

With  joyous  banquets  had  he  crown'd 
The  great  quinquennial  festival  of  Jove; 
And  cheered  the  solemn  pomp  with  choral  lays. 
Sweet  tribute  which  the  Muse  to  Virtue  pays. 
But,  such  is  man's  preposterous  fate  I 
Now  with  o'er-weeping  pride  elate, 
Too  fsr  he  aims  his  shaft  to  shrow, 
And  straining  bunts  hisfeqble  bow^     t 
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Now  piisillahhnous,  deprMt  with  femr, 
He  cheeky  his  virtue  in  the  mid-career ; 
'  And,  of  bis  strength* distrustful,  coward  flien 
The  cont&ity  though  imppwer'd  to  gain  the  prize. 

rrnoPHE  iii. 
But  who  could  err  in  prophesying  good 
Of  him,  whose  undegenerating  breast 
Swells  with  a  tide  of  Spartan  blood, 
From  sire  (o  $ire  in  long  succession  trac'd 
tip  to  Pisander ;  who  in  days  of  yore 
From  old  Amyclae  to  the  Lesbian  shore 
^  And  Tenedoa,   oolleagued  in  high  command 

With  gr^t  Orestes,  led  th'  ^olian  band  ? 
Nor  was  his  mother's  race  less  strong  and  brave, 
Sprung  from  a  stock  that  grew  on  fiur  Ismenus' 
wave. 

AMTISraOPHK    III. 

Though  for  long  intervals  obscured,  again 

Oft  times  the  seeds  of  lineal  ^orth  appear. 
For  neither  can  the  fiinowM  plain 

Full  harvests  yield  with  each  returning  year : 
•     Nor  in  each  period  will  the  pregnant  bloom 

Invest  the  smiling  tree  with  rich  perfume. 

So,  barren  often  and  inglorious  pass 

The  generations  of  a  noble  race  i 
.   While  Nature's  vigour,  working  at  the  root, 
In  after-ages  swells,  and  blossoms  into  fruit. 

BPODE    III. 

Nor  bath  Jove  given  us  to  foreknow 
When  the  rich  years  of  virtue  shall  succeed ; 

Yet  bold  and  daring  on  we  go, 
Contriving  schemes  of  many  a  mighty  deed. 
While  Hope,  fond  inmate  of  the  human  mind, 
And  Self-opinion,  active,  rash,  and  blind. 

Hold  up  a  taUse  illusive  ray, 
^  That  leads  our  dazzled  feet  astray 
Far  from  the  springs,  \ihere  calm  and  slow 

The  secret  streams  of  wisdom  flow. 
Hence  should  we  learn  our  ardour  to  restrain, 
And  limit  to  due  bounds  the  thirst  of  gain. 
To  rage  and  madness  oil  that  passion  turns. 
Which  with  forbidden  flames  despairing  bums. 


THE  SECOND  ISTHMIAN  ODE. 

iThis  ode  was  written  upon  occasion  of  a  victory  ob- 
tained in  the  chariot-race  by  Xenoerates  of  Agrt- 
gentum  m  the  Isthmian  games;  it  is  however 
addressed  not  to  Xenoerates  himself,  but  tu  his 
•on  ThrBsybulus ;  from  whence,  and  from  Pin- 
dar's always  speaking  of  Xenoerates  in  the  per- 
fect tense,  it  is  most  probable  it  was  written 
after  the  death  of  Xenoerates ;  and  for  this  itia- 
son  it  has  by  some  been  reckoned  among  the 
tfim  w  elegies  of  Pindar. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  introduction  contains  a  aort  of  an  apology  for 
a  poet's  taking  money  for  his  compositions ;  a 
thing,  says  Pindar,  not  practised  formerly  by  the 
servants  of  the  Muses,  who  drew  their  inspira- 
tion from  love  alone,  and  wrote  only  from  the 
heart:  but  as  the  world  is  grown  interested,  so 
are  the  poets  become  mercenary;  observing  the 
truth  of  that  fisunous  saying  of  Aristodemus  the 
Spartan,  "  Money  makes  the  mah:"  a  truth,^ 
lie  saysi  which  he  himself  expericDced»  having 


with  his  riches  lost  all  hit  friends;  and  of  thk 
truth,  continues  Pindar,  you,  Thrasybulus,  are 
not  ignorant,  for  you  are  a  wise  man :  I  shall 
therefore  say  no  more  about  it,  but  proceed  to 
celebrate  the  victories  of  Xenoerates:  after  ao 
enumerai  iuii  of  which,  he  passes  on  to  the  men- 
tion of  the  virtues  of  Xenoerates,  whom  he  praices 
for  his  benevolence,  hi?  public  spirit,  his  devo 
tion  to  the  gods,  and  his  constant  uninterrupted 
course  of  hospitality  in  all  changes  of  fortune. 
These  virtues  of  his  father  he  encourages  Thra- 
sybulus not  to  conceal  through  the  fear  of  ex- 
citing the  envy  of  mankind,  and  bids  Nicasippus 
(by  whom  this  ode  was  sent  to  Thrasybulus)  to 
tell  him  to  publish  it ;  concluding  with  observing, 
that  a  poem  is  not  made  to  continue  always,  like 
a  mute  and  motionless  statue,  in  one  place. 


STROPHE   I. 

They,  Thrasybulus,  who  in  ancient  days 

Triumphant  mounted  in  the  Muses'  car,' 

Tuning  their  harps  to  soft  and  tender  lays»  [fair; 

Aim'd  their  sweet  numbers  at  the  young  and 

Whose  beauties,  ripe  for  love,  wiili  rapturous  firte 

Their  wanton  hearts  inflam'd,  and  waken'd  stnmg 

desures. 

ANTISTROPRB    I. 

As  yet  the  Muse,  despising  sordid  gain. 
Strung  not  for  gold  her  mercenary  lyre: 

Nor  did  Terpsichore  adorn  her  strain 
In  gilded  courtesy  and  gay  atture. 

With  fiiir  appearances  to  move  the  heart. 
And  recommend  to  sale  her  prostituted  art. 

EPODE    I. 

But  now  she  sufiiers  all  her  tuneful  train 

Far  other  principles  to  hold; 
And  with  the  Spartan  sage  maintain. 

That  man  is  worthless  without  gold. 
This  truth  hin||elf  by  sad  experience  prov'd. 
Deserted  in  his  need  by  those  he  k>v'd. 
Nor  to  thy  wL<idom  is  this  truth  unknown. 
No  longer  therefore  shall  the  Muse  delay   - 
To  sing  the  rapid  steeds,  and  Isthmian  crown. 
Which  the  great  monarch  of  the  briny  flood 
On  lov'd  Xenoerates  bestow'd. 
His  generous  cares  with  honour  to  repay. 

nHOPHB    II. 

Him  too,  his  Agrigentum's  brightest  star, 

Latona's  son  with  fevourable  eyes 
At  Crisa  view'd,  and  bless'd  his  conquering  car ; 

Nor,  when,  contending  for  the  noble  prize, 
Nichomachus,  on  Athens'  craggy  plain. 
With  dextrous  art  control'd  the  chariot-steering  rein, 

AirriSTBOPHE   II. 

Did  Phosbns  blame  the  driver's  skilful  hand « 
But  with  Athenian  palms  his  master  graced; 

His  master,  greeted  m  th'  Olympic  sand ; 
And  evermore  with  grateful  zeal  embrac'd 

By  the  great  priests,  whose  herald  voice  proclaims 
Th'  Elean  fi»st*  of  Jove,  and  Pisa's  sacred  games. 

EPODE   11. 

Him,  on  the  golden  lap  of  Victory 
Reclining  his  illustrioos  head. 
They  hail'd  with  sweetest  melody ; 
And  through  the  land  his  glory  spread, 
Through  &%  famVl  Altis  of  Ol3rmpic  Jorei 

Where  in  the  honours  of  the  sacrod  grave 

The  children  of  ffjiesidamus  shar'd ; 
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For  not  unknowii  to  vietoiy  and  prabe 
Oft,  Thnsybulus,  hath  thy  manskm  heard 
The  pleasing  concerts  of  the  youthful  choir, 

Attempered  to  the  warbling  lyre* 
And  the  sweet  mixture  of  triumphal  lays. 

STROPHE   III. 

In  smooth  and  flowery  paths  tb'  encomiast  tfeads, 
When  to  the  mansions  of  the  good  and  great 

In  pomp  the  nymphs  of  Helicon  he  leads  : 
Yet  thee,  Xenocrates,  to  celebrate,       ' 

Thy  all-surpassing  gentleness  to  sing 
In  equal  strains,  requires  an  all-surpassing  string. 

AKTISTROPHB    HL 

To  all  benevolent,  revered,  belov'd. 

In  every  social  virtue  he  excell*d; 
And  with  his  conquering  steeds  at  Corinth  prov'^d; 
.  How  sacred  the  decrees  of  Greece  he  held ; 
With  equal  zeal  th'  immortals  he  ador'd, 
And  spread  with  frequent  feasts  his  consecrated 
m        board. 

B?ODB    IIL 

Nor  did  he  e'er  when  rose  a  stormy  gale 

Relax  his  hospitable  course, 

Or  gather  in  bis  swelling  $«il : 

But,  finding^  ever  SDme  resource 
The  fierce  extremes  of  fortune  to  allay. 
Held  on  with  equal  pace  his  constant  way. 
Permit  not  then,  through  dread  of  envious  tongues, 
Thy  father's  worth  to  be  in  silence  lost; 
Nor  from  the  public  keep  these  choral  songs  : 
Not  in  one  comer  is  the  poet's  strain 

Formed,  like  .a  statue,  to  remain, 
This,  .Nieasippus,  tell  my  honour'd  host. 


J'RANSLATIONS 

FKOM  THE 

ARGONAUTICS 

.  OT 

APOLLONIUS  RHODItJS. 

THE  SONG  OF  ORPHEUS,  AND  THE  SET- 
TING OUT  OF  THE  ARGO. 

Thbh  too,  the  jarring  heroes  to  compose, 
Th*  enchanting  bard,  Oeagrian  Orpheus  rose. 
And  thus,  attuning  to  the  trembling  strings 
His  soothing  voice  of  harmony,  he  sings : 

"  In  the  beginning  how  heaven,  earth,  and  sea, 
In  one  tumultuous  chaos  blended  lay; 
Till  Nature  parted  the  conflicting  foes. 
And  beauteous  order  from  disorder  rose : 
How,  roU'd  incessant  o'er  th'  ethereal  plain. 
Move  in  eternal  dance  the  starry  train ; 
How  the  pak  orb  of  night,  and  golden  Sun,  [run; 
Through  months  and  years  their  radiant  journeys 
Whence  rose  the  mountains  clad  with  waving  woods. 
The  rushing  rivers,  and  resounding  floods. 
With  all  their  njrmphs;  from  what  celestial  seed 
The  various  triba  of  animals  proceed. 
Next  how  Ophion  held  his  ancient  reign. 
With  his  fiun'd  consort^  daughter  of  the  main: 
On  high  Olympus'  snowy  hold  enthron'd. 
The  new-created  world  their  empire  own'd: 
"nil  force  superior,  and  successless  war. 
Divested  of  their  crowns  the  regal  pair; 


On  Saturn's  head  Ophion's  honours  placM, 
And  with  his  consort's  glories  Khea  grac'd. 
Thence  to  old  Ocean's  watery  kingdoms  huri'd, 
Thus  they  resigned  the  sceptre  of  the  world: 
And  Saturn  rui'd  the  blest  Titanian  gods. 
While  in&nt  Jove  possess'd  tlie  daik  abodes 
Of  Dicte's  cave ;  his  mind  yet  uninform'd 
With  heavenly  wisdom,  and  his  hand  unarm'd: 
Forg'd  by  the  Cyclops,  £arlh's  gigantic  race, 
Flam'd  not  as  yet  the  lightning's  scorching  bla/e. 
Nor  roar'd  the  thunder  through  the  realms  above. 
The  strength  and  glory  of  almighty  Jove." 

This  said,  the  tuneful  bard  his  lyre  unstrung. 
And  ceas'd  th'  enchanting  muftic  of  his  tongue. 
But,  with  the  sound  edtranc'<(.  th'  attentive  ear 
Thought  him  still  singing,  still  stood  fixt  to  hear. 
In  silent  rapture  every  chief  remains. 
And  feels  within  his  heart  the  thrilliog  strains. 
Forthwith  the  bowl  they  crown  with  rosy  wine. 
And  pay  due  honours  to  the  power  divine. 
The  pure  libations  on  the  fire  they  pour, 
While  rising  tlames  the  mystic  tongues  devour; 

Now  sable  Night  ascends  her  starry  thnnie,     . 
And  Argo's  chiefs  her  drowsy  influence  own. 
But  when  the  bright-ey'd  Morning  rear'd  lier  head. 
And  look'd  o'er  Pelion's  summits  tiag'd  with  red  ; 
Light  skimm'd  the  breezes  o'er  the  watery  plain. 
And  gently  swell'd  the  fluctuating  main^ 
Then  Tiphys  rose,  and,  summon'd  by  his  care, 
Fjnbark'd  the  heroes,  and  their  oars  prepar^ 
Portentous  now  along  the  winding  shores 
Hoarse-sounding  Pagassan  Neptune  roars. 
Impatient  Argo  the  glad  signal  took. 
While  from  her  vocal  keel  loud  murmurg  broke; 
Her  keel  of  sacred  oak  divinely  wrought 
Itonian  Pallas  from  Dodona  brought 

On  their  allotted  posts  now  rang'd  along 
In  seemly  order  sate  the  princely  thn)ng : 
Fast  by  each  chief  his  glittering  armour  flames; 
The  midmost  station  bold  Ancaeus  claims, 
With  great  Alcides,  whose  enormous  might 
ArmM  with  a  massy  club  provokes  the  fight. 
Now  plac'd  beside  him :  in  the  yielding  flood 
I'he  keel  deep-sinking  feels  the  demi-god. 

Their  hausers  now  the^  loose,  and  on  the  brine 
To  Neptune  pour  the  consecrated  wine. 
Then  from  his  native  shores  sad  Jason  turns 
His  oft-reverted  eye,  and  silent  mourns. 
As  in  Ortygia,  or  the  Delphic  Fane, 
Or  where  Ismenus  laves  Boeotia's  plain, 
Apollo's  altars  round,  the  youthful  choir. 
The  dance  according  with  the  sounding  Ijrre, 
The  hallow'd  ground  with  equal  cadence  beat. 
And  move  in  measure  their  barmonicus  feet:    • 
Together  so  Thessalia's  princes  sweep 
With  well-tim'd  oars  the  silver-curling  deep : 
While,  raising  high  the  Thracian  harp,  presides 
Melodious  Orpheus,  and  the  movement  guideau 
On  either  side  the  dashing  surges  broke, 
And  fierce  remurmur'<d  to  each  mighty  stroke ; 
Hiick  flash'd  the  brazen  arms  with  streaming  light. 
While  the  swift  bark  pursues  her  rapid  flight 
And  ever  as  the  sea-green  tide  she  cleaves,  [waves: 
Foams  the  loQg  track  behind,  and  whitens  all  the 
So  shmes  the  path,  across  some  verdant  pUiu, 
Tracy  by  the  footsteps  of  the  village  s'^aiii. 

Jove  on  thai  day  fiT)m  his  celestial  thruiio. 
And  all  th' immortal  powers  of  Heaven  look'd  down, 

I  The  godlike  chiefs  and  Argo  to  survey, 
As  through  the  deep  they  uig'd  theur  daring  w.ny. 
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Then  too  on  Pellon^s  cloud-topt  stimmit  stood 
The  nymphs,  and  fauns,  and  sisters  of  the  wood, 
With  wonder  viewing  the  tall  pine  below. 
That  shaded  once  the  mountain's  shaggy  brow, 
Now  fram'd  by  Pallas  o*er  the  sounding  sea 
Thessalia*8  mighty  heroes  to  convey. 
But,  \o !  from  Pelion*s  highest  cliff  descends. 
And  downward  to  the  sea  his  footsteps  beads 
The  centaur  Chiron;  on  the  beach  he  stood 
And  dipp'd  his  fetloclcs  in  the  hoary  flood. 
Then  waving  his  broad  hand,  the  bark  he  hales. 
And  speeds  with  prosperous  vows  the  parting  sails. 
■  With  him  advanced  his  consort  to  the  shore; 
The  young  Achilles  in  her  arms  she  bore: 
Then,  raising  high  in  airthepleasng  load. 
To  hi3  food  sire  the  smiting  in&nt  show'd. 


THE  STORY  OF  P HIKE  US. 

Tmb  following  day  Bithynia*8  coast  they  reach. 
And -fix  their  hausers  to  the  sheltering  beach. 
There  on  the  margin  of  the  beating  flood 
The  mournful  mauiiions  of  sad  Phineus  stood, 
Agenor's  son';  whom  Ifeaven  ordainM  to  bear 
The  grievous  burthco  of  unequal  «^re. 
For  taught  by  wise  Apollo  to  des4Ty 
Th*  unborn  events  of  dark  futurity. 
Vain  of  his  science,  the  presumptuous  seer 
Deign'd  oot  Jove's  awful  secrets  to  re\-ere; 
But  wantonly  divulg'd  to  frail  mankind 
The  sacred  purpose  of  th*  omniscient  mind. 
Hence  Jove  indignant  gave  him  length  of  days, 
But  quench'd  in  endless  shade  his  visual  rays. 
Kor  would  the  vengeful  god  permit  him  taste 
The  cheerful  blessings  of  the  ;;enia1  feast ; 
Though  the  large  tribute  of  the  nations  round 
Their    prophet's   boardwith    wealth    and   plenty 

crown'd. 
For,  lo !  descending  sudden  from  the  sky. 
Round  the  pil'd  banquet  shriekmg  harpies  fly. 
Who  with  rapacious  claws  incessant  tear 
Forth  from  his  iamishM  lips  th'  untasted  fare. 
Yet  would  some  slender  pittance  oft  remain, 
What  might  suffice  to  keep  up  life  and  pain. 
But  then  such  odours  the  foul  scraps  eschalM, 
That  with  the  stench  the  loathing  stomach  fail*d. 
Aloof  the  hmigry  guests  and  wondering  stood, 
While  their  sick  hi^arts  abhorr'd  the  putrid  fijod. 

But  now  the  princely  crew  approaching  near. 
The  welcome  sound  invades  the  prophet's  ear. 
Taught  by  th'  inspiring  god.  that  now  was  come 
The  long-wish'd  period  of  Heaven's  vengeful  doom. 
That  by  these  heroes  destin'd  aid  restor'd. 
Peace  should  thenceforward  bless  his  feastful  board. 
Then  heaves  he  from  the  couch  his  haggard  hcad^ 
IJke  some  pale,  lifeless,  \n8ionary  shade, 
And  leaning  on  his  staff,  with  faltering  steps 
Along  the  walls  his  way  exploring  creeps, 
Diseas'd,  enfeebled,  and  by  age  unbrac'd, 
Tirembled  his  tottering  limbs  as  forth  he  pasft*d. 
Shrunk  was  his  form,  adust  with  want  and  care. 
And  btn'stmg  through  his  hide  the  pointed  bones 

appear. 
But  fiunt  and  breatliless  as  he  reach'd  the  gate, 
Pcjwn  on  the  threshold  over-toil'd  he  sate.        * 
In  dizz^  fumes  involvM,  his  brain  nms  round, 
Aikl  swnns  beneath  his  feet  the  solid  ground. 
No  more  then:  functions  the  frail  senses  keep. 
And  speechless  sinks  the  seer  in  doath-like  sleep. 


This  saw  the  chiefs  amax'd,  and  gathered  roimd; 
When  from  his  labiiuring  lungs  a  hollow  sound. 
With  breath  and  utterance  scarce  recovered,  broken 
And  thus  th'  enlightened  soer  prophetic  spoke: 

"  Princes  of  Greece,  attend;  if  ye  be  they 
Whom  o'er  the  main  Thessalia's  pines  convey, 
And  Jason  leads  to  Colchos'  magic  land. 
Such  is  your  cruel  tyrant's  stem  command. 
Yes,  ye  be  they;  for  yet  my  mental  eye 
Undimm'd  past,  present,  future,  can  descry. 
Thanks  to  thy  son,  Latona,  who  bestows 
This  grace,  this  only  solace  of  my  woes. 
By  Jove,  to  whom  the  suppliant's  cause  belongSy 
Who  hates  tbe  merciless,  who  avenges  wrongs. 
By  Phoebus,  by  Satumia,  wife  of  Jove, 
By  all  the  blest  immortal  powers  above. 
Who  lead  you  o'er  the  main  with  watchful  care, 
O  help !  O  save  from  femiine  and  despair 
A  wretch  ill-fated,  to  affliction  bom. 
Nor  leave  ihe  here  unpitied  and  forlorn. 
For  not  these  ort»  alone  depriv'd  of  sight 
Vindictive  Heaven  hath  vetl'd  in  doleful  night; 
Bpt  to  extreme  old  age  his  cruel  law 
I>ooms  me  th'  unwasting  thread  of  life  to  draw. 
Nor  end  my  sorrows  here  ;  a  heavy  chain 
Of  woes  succeeds,  and  pain  still  link'd  to  pain. 
From  secret  haunts  aerial,  unexplored. 
Flights  of  devouring  harpies  vex  my  board. 
Swift,  histantaneous,  sudden  they  descend. 
And  from  my  mouth  the  tasteful  morse)  rend. 
Meanwhile  my  troubled  soul,  with  woes  opprest. 
No  means  of  aid,  no  comfort  can  suggest. 
For  when  the  feast  1  purpose  to  prepare. 
They  see  that  purpose,  and  prevent  my  care. 
But  cloy'd  and  glutted  with  the  luscious  spoil. 
With  noisome  ordure,  parting,  they  defile 
Wliate'er  renuiins,  if  aught  perchance  remain. 
That  none  approaching  may  the  stench  sustain. 
Though  his  strong  heart  were  wrapt  in  plated  mail. 
The  filthy  firagments  such  dire  steams  exhale : 
Yet  me  ffeU  Hunger's  all-subduing  pain 
Compells,  reluctant,  loathing,  to  remain; 
Compells  the  deadly'odours  to  endure, 
And  gorge  the  craving  maw  with  food  impure. 
From  these  invaders  (so  hath  Fate  decreed) 
By  Boreas'  of&pring  shall  my  board  be  fireed. 
Nor  on  a  stranger  to  your  house  and  blood, 
O  sons  of  Boreas,  is  your  aid  bestow'd ! 
Phineus  behold,  Agenor's  hapless  son, 
Once  for  prophetic  skill  and  riches  known ; 
Who,  while  I  sway'd  the  Thracian  sceptre,  led 
Your  dower'd  sister  to  my  spousal  bed." 
Here  Phineus  ccas'd ;  each  pitying  hero  groans. 
But  chief,  O  Boreas,  thy  relenting  sons 
Feel  kind  compassion  swelling  in  their  souls. 
While  down  their  cheeks  the  genen)us  torrent  rolls. 
Then  Zetes  near  approaching  closely  press'd 
His  hand,  and  thus  the  labouring  seer  address'd : 

"  O  most  disastrous  of  all  human  kind. 
Whence  sprung  the  evils  that  o'erwhclm  thy  mind? 
Hast  thou,  intrusted  with  the  book  of  Fate, 
By  folly  merited  celestial  hate  ? 
Hence  falls  this  indignation  on  thy  head  > 
Fain  would  the  sons  of  Boreas  give  thee  aid ; 
Fiin  would  they  execute  what  Heaven  ontains. 
But  awfiil  dread  their  willing  hands  restrains.' 
To  frighted  mortals  well  thy  sufferings  prove. 
How  fierce  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  above. 
Then  swear,  or  ne\'er  sliall  this  righteous  sword, 
Though  drawn  for  thy  deliverance,  aid  afford  ; 
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Swetr,  tbat  th'  asaistaiice  vlueh  our  arms  shall  lend,  t 
Shall  no  immortal  angry  god  oilend."  [wide  I 

He  spoke ;  when  straight  tow'rd  Heaven  disclosing  ' 
His  sightless  balls,  the  senior  thus  replied : 

"  My  son,  th'  injustice  of  thy  tongue  restrain. 
Nor  let  such  Uioughts  thy  pious  soul  profiuie : 
By  Phcebus,  heavenly  augur,  who  inspires 
My  conscious  bosom  vrith  prophetic  fires  ; 
By  this  my  wretched  lot  of  woe  and  care. 
These  eyes  involved  in  darkening  clouds,  1  swear. 
By  the  fell  demons  of  the  realms  below. 
Whom  ever  unpropitious  may  1  know. 
From  their  resentments  not  in  death  secure, 
If  fiilsely  their  dread  godheads  1  adjure: 
That  your  assisting  hands  shall  never  move 
Wrath  or  displeasure  in  the  powers  abwe." 

Then  acquiescing  in  the  solemn  prayer, 
To  aid*the  pn^et  Boreas'  sons  prepare. 
The  ready  yunth  a  banquet  spread,  the  last 
That  Uiote  fell  harpies  were  decreed  to  taste; 
Kigh  stand  the  brG^en,  ardent  to  oppose 
With  glittering  falchions  their  invading  foes. 
But  scarce  the  first  sweet  morsel  Phineus  took. 
When  from  the  clouds  with  swift  prevention  broke. 
Swift  as  the  lightning's  glance,  or  stormy  blast 
Whose  rapid  fhry  lays  the  forest  waste. 
Shrill  cbmouring  for  their  prey  the  birds  obscene. 
Hie  watchful  hercies  shouting  nish'd  between ; 
But  they  with  speediest  rage  the  cates  devoured, 
And  round  intolerable  odours  pour*d ; 
Then  o*er  th*  .£gean  for  away  they  flew ; 
Up^pringing  swift  with  threatening  blades  pursue 
The  feather'd  chiefs.     That  day  Satumius  steePd 
Their  vigorous  nerves  with  fbroe  untaught  to  yield ; 
And  did  not  Jove  their  wearying  strength  sustain. 
Their  flitting  pinions  bad  they  spread  in  vain : 
For  when  to  Phineus  furious  they  repair. 
Or  quitting  Pliineus  seek  the  fields  of  air. 
The  ligbtrwingM  monsters,  fleeter  than  the  wind. 
Leave  the  impetuous  zephyrs  for  behind. 
As  when  the  hound  experienced  in  the  chase. 
Through  some  wide  forest  o^er  the  scented  grass 
A  bounding  hind  or  homed  goat  pursues. 
And  near  his  parting  prey,  and  nearer  views ; 
Eager  he  stretches  the  short  space  to  gain. 
And,  snapping,  grinds  his  gnashing  fongs  in  vain : 
So  ever-near  Ui'  insulting  chiefo  pursued; 
The  harpies  so  their  catching  hands  elu(k. 
Bnt  now  for  off  in  the  Sicilian  main. 
By  the  wing'd  brothers,  sons  of  Boreas,  slain. 
The  race  of  harpies  (though  Heaven  disallow'd) 
Had  stainM  the  Plotian  isles  with  sacred  blood; 
Their  sore  distress  had  Iris  not  surveyM, 
And,  darting  from  the  skies,  the  heroes  staid. 
"  O  sons  of  Boreas,  the  dread  laws  above 
Permit  ye  not  to  wound  the  dogs  of  Jove. 
And,  lo !  my  oath  1  pledge,  that  never  more 
Shall  those  fell  dogs  approach  Bith5mia*s  shore." 
This  said,  adjurii^  the  tremendous  floods. 
Most  feared,  most  honoured,  by  th'  immortal  gods: 
By  the  sl^-dripping  urn  of  Stjrx  she  swore. 
The  prophet's  peaceful  mansions  evermore 
From  thiose  rapacious  spoilers  should  be  free ; 
Such  was  the  fotal  sister's  fixt  decree. 
The  goddess  swore,  the  bruthers  straight  obey, 
And  back  to  Argo  wing  their  airy  way. 
The  Strophades  from  thence  derive  their  ilame. 
The  Pktian  islands  styl'd  by  ancient  fome. 
Then  part  the  harpies  and  Thaumantian  maid, 
In  thousand  varioui  mingling  dyes  array'd* 


These  to  the  grots  ratir'd  and  dark  retreat 
Of  Dicte's  caverns  in  Minoian  Crete : 
While  the  gay  goddess  of  the  watery  bow 
Gain'd  in  a  moment  high  Oljrmpus'  brow. 

Meanwhile  the  princes  in  the  cleansing  wava 
With  purifying  rites  their  senior  lave. 
Next  foom  the  spoil,  which  on  Bybrida's  shora 
From  vanqui^'d  Amycus  st^rn  Pollux  tore, 
A  victim  they  sdect  with  pious  care; 
And  sooth  the  gods  with  sacrifice  and  prayer. 
Then  in  the  palace  each  heroic  guest 
Partakes  the  pleasure  of  the  sumptuous  feast 
With  them  sate  Phineus,  and  refresh'd  his  soul 
With  savoury  viands  and  the  cheering  bowL 
Unsatiated  he  feeds,  and  bathes  in  streams 
Of  ecstasy  beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams^ 


THE  HYMN  OF  CLEANTBESK 

O  uNDiR  various  sacred  names  ado^d  \ 

Divinity  supreme !  all  potent  lord  ! 

Author  of  Nature !  whose  unbounded  sway 

And  legisUtive  power  all  things  obey ! 

Majestic  Jove !  all  hail !  To  thee  befong 

The  suppliant  prayer,  and  tributary  long; 

To  thee  from  all  thy  mortal  offiqpring  due; 

From  thee  we  came,  from  thee  our  being  drew  ; 

.AVhatever  lives  and  moves,  great  sire !  is  thinei^ 

Embodied  portions  of  the  soul  divine. 

Therefore  to  thee  will  I  attune  my  string. 

And  of  thy  wondfous  power  for  ever  sing. 

The  wheeling  orbs,  the  wandering  fires  above. 

That  round  this  earthly  sphere  incessant  move. 

Through  all  this  boundless  world  admit  thy  sway. 

And  roll  spontaneous  where  thou  point'st  the  way. 

Such  is  the  awe  imprest  on  Nature  round 

When  through  the  void  thy  dreadful  thunders  toun^. 

Those  flaming  agents  of  thy  ma^hless  power : 

AstonishM  worlds  hear,  trmble,  and  adore. 

Thus  paramount  to  all,  by  all  obey'd. 

Ruling  that  reason  which  through  all  convey'd 

Informs  this  general  mass,  thou  reign'st  ador'd, 

Supreme,  unbounded,  universal  lord. 

For  nor  in  earth,  nor  eaith-encirding  floods. 

Nor  yon  ethereal  pole,  the  seat  of  gods. 

Is  aught  perform'd  without  thy  aid  divine ; 

Strength,  wildom,  virtue,  mighty  Jove,  are  thine ! 

Vice  is  the  act  of  man,  by  passion  tost,  , 

And  in  the  shoreless  sea  of  folly  lost : 

But  thou,  what  vice  disorders,  canst  compose. 

And  profit  by  the  malice  of  thy  foes ; 

So  blending  good  with  evil,  fair  with  foul. 

As  hence  to  model  one  hannonious  whole : 

One  universal  law  of  truth  and  right ; 

But  wretched  mortals  shun  the  heavenly  light ; 

And,  though  to  bliss  directing  still  their  choice. 

Hear  not,  or  heed  not.  Reason's  sacred  voice. 


*  Cleanthes,  the  author  of  this  hymn,  was  » 
Stoic  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Zeno.  He  wrote 
many  pieces,  none  of  which  are  come  down  to  us, 
but  this  and  a  few  firagments,  which  are  priirted 
by  H.  Stephens,  in  a  collection  of  philosophical 
poems.  Tliis  hymn  was  translated  at  the  request 
of  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  pleased  to  find  such  just  sentiments  of  the 
deity  in  a  heathen,  and  to  much  poetry  in.  a  phi- 
losopher. 
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WESTS  POEMS. 


That  cottmoB  gokle  atdain'd  i»  peiat  tbe  road 

That  leads  obedient  num  to  solid  good. 

Thence,  quitting  Virtue's  lovely  patbi»  they  rove, 

Aa  various  objects  varioua  passions,  move. 

Soma  through  opposing  crowds  and  threatening  war 

Seek  Power's  bright  throne,  and  Fame's  triumphal 

car. 
Some,  beol  on  wealth,  pursue  with  cndlen  pain 
Oppressive,  soidid,  and  dishonest  gain : 
While  otlMnre,  to  soft  indolence  resign'd, 
Drofwn  in  oorpdreal  sweets  th'- immortal  mind. 
But,  O  great  father,  thunder-ruling  god ! 
Who  in  thick  darkness  mat'st  thy  dread  abode  ! 
Thou,  from  whose  bounty  all  good  gifts  descend. 
Bo  thon  from  ignorance  mankind  defend ! 
The  clouds  of  vice  and  folly,  O  control ; 
And  shed  the  beams  of  wisdom  on  the  soul ! 
Those  radiant  beams,  by  whose  all-piercing  flame 
Thy  justice  rules  this  universal  frame. 
That,  honour*d  with  a  portion  of  thy  tight, 
'  We  may  essay  thy  goodness  to  requite 
With  honorary  songs  and  grateful  lays. 
And  hymn  thy  glorious  work  with  ceaseless  praise. 
The  proper  task  of  man:  and  sure  to  sing 
Of  Nature^  laws,  and  Nature's  mighty  king. 
Is  bliss  Qopreme.    Let  gods  with  morUls  join ! 
The  subject  may  transport  a  breast  divine. 


TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  GOUT. 

T^HSLATU)  PftOM  TRB  CRBW  OP 

L  U  C  I A  N. 

T«IUie  iti)<nMin  nesck  medidna  podagnin.  Oris. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

OODDBSS  OF  nil  OOUT. 

ocvrus. 

MOVNTBaAMKS. 

PHTSICUII* 

CHOBUS. 

XVB8I. 

spiBrrs. 

S€tn$Kei 

tnTheba. 

SCENE,  A  CHAMBER. 
tnter  Ocypus  ■  Umet  and  Uaning  on  the  Nurse. 

OCVPtTS. 

Wrbic CB,  without  wound,  proceeds  this  horrid  pain, 
TlMt  robs  me  of  tbe  assistance  of  my  feet  > 

*  Ocypus,  the  son  of  Podalirius  and  Astasia,  was 
emineot  for  bis  strength  and  beauty,  a  j^reat  lover 
of  hunting,  and  of  all  gymnastic  exercises.  This 
young  man  having  been  accustomed  to  insult  and 
deride  whomsoc\'er  be  saw  grievously  alBicted  with 
the  gout,  telling  them  at  the  same  time  that  their 
paiaa  wars  nothiag,  brought  upon  himself  the  in- 
4ignatis»  ol  the  goddess  who  presides  over  that 
.distaa^^,  and  was  at  last,  by  the  violence  of  the 
ilioeasQj  driven  to  a  recantation.  Lucian  had  com- 
posed an  entire  drama  upon  thb  sulgect;  but  as 
pnly  the  beginnnig  of  this  piece  remains,  I  have 
translated  it,'  apd,  with  very  little  altecation  in 
fither,  have  niade  it  a.  part  of  his  other  drama, 
wkme  m\^fifs^  i*  Uie  trimnph  of  tbe  gout  ovev^ 
phyiic  _ 


While,  like  a  bow-string  by  tbe  forcefbl  arm 
Of  some  bijld  archer  strain'd,  tbe  cracking  sinews 
Labour  and  stretch  ;  and  force  me  to  cumplain. 
That  length  of  time  but  strengthens  the  diseasff. 

NUBSB. 

Raise  thyself  up,  my  son,  nor  bear  so  hard, 
t^est,  helpless  as  thou  art,  with  thee  I  folL 

OCYPUS. 

Less  wei;?hty  then,  to  himiour  thee,  I'll  lean. 
And  rest  upon  my  foot,  and  bear  my  pain. 
For  shame  it  is  that  youth  should  ask  tbe  aid 
Of  such  a  prating,  old,  decrepit  wretch. 

MUBSB. 

Forbear,  vain  b«y,  thy  scoffing  insolence. . 
Nor  vaunt  too  much  thjryoutb ;  fi>r  well  thou  know'st; 
In  sickness  youth  is  impotent  as  age. 
Be  govem'd;  for,  this  arm  should  I  withdraw. 
Thou  foti'st,  while  my  old  feet  uashakeu  stand* 

OCVPITS. 

But  if  thon  IklPst,  through  age  thou  foU'it,  not 
sickness : 
Old  age  b  weak,  though  prompt  and  wilKng  ever-^ 

KCBSB. 

Leave  ai^guing ;  and  tell  me  by  what  chance 
This  pain  bath  got  possession  of  thy  toe  } 

OCTPUS. 

As  in  the  coarse  I  exercis'd,  awry 
My  ancle  tum'd,  and  thence  the  pain  enanedL 

ItUBSB. 

Why,  as  the  follow  said,  who  careless  sat 
Clipping  his  grisly  beard,  then  run  again. 

OCYPUS. 

Or  wrestling  might  I  not  the  hurt  receive. 
When  lock'd  together  were  our  grappling  limha^ 

MOBSB. 

A  trusty  champion  by  my  troth  thon  ait» 
If  all  thy  fVury  light  upon  thyself. 
But  this  b  a  mere  circle  of  evasions. 
And  I  m3rsetf  the  Ukedisooune  have  held 
In  former  time,  and'tried  to  varnish  o'er. 
E'en  to  my  dearest  friends,  th'  unpleasing  troth  ; 
But  now,  when  every  swelling  member  speaks. 
And  burning  dolours  tocture  thy  whole  body— > 

BnUr  Phjrsician. 

PHT8ICUN. 

O I  where  b  Ocypus,  illustrious  youth  } 
For  lame,  I  hear,  are  hb  victorious  feet; 
And  therefore  to  assist  him  am  I  come. . 
But  see !  where,  careless  on  the  couch  difius'd. 
Supine  he  lies ! — Heaven  grant  thee  health,  my  soi^ 
And  to  thy  feet  restore  their  wonted  strength ! 
Declare  to  me,  O  Ocypus,  the  cause 
Of  thy  complaint:  perhaps  my  powerful  art 
May  for  thy  anguish  find  some  quick  lelieC 

OCYPVS. 

Intoterable  pain  my  foot  oonsumea. 

PBYSICIAN. 

Whence  came?  how?  what  accident  ?—«xplaBa 

OCYPUS. 

Or  in  the  straining  race,  or  haply  while 
My  gymnic  exercises  I  performed, 
Some  hurt  from  my  companions  I  receiv'd. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Then  where  >s  the  sore  and  angry  inflammation  ^ 
Atyi  why  no  fomentatkn  on  tbe  part  ? 
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Hie  wooHen  bandage  I  abhor. 

MUISE. 

Alas! 
flow  bmefiil  ie  the  pfide  of  haadeoffle  looks  I 

PBY8ICIAH. 

What  therefbre  must  be  done  >  shall  I  lay  open 
Thy  tumid  foot  ?  But,  Ocypos,  be  sure 
If  once  I  seize  upon  it,  I  shall  drain, 
At  many  bleeding  wounds,  thy  arteries. 

OCYPOS. 

Put  all  thy  new  devicea  now  in'practica. 
So  from  this  horrid  pain  my  foot  be  freed. 

PBYStCIAK. 

"Then,  k» !  my  steely  inttruroent  I  draw. 
This  crooked,  sharp,  blood-thirsting  instrument. 

0CYPU9. 

Hey!  ho! 

WKSB. 

Physician,  what  dost  then  intend  ? 
Wooldat  thou  with  sharp  incisions  vex  him  more  ? 
And,  without  knowing  why,  iiis  foot  endanger  ? 
He  hath  abus'd  thee  with  an  idle  tale. 
For  neither  in  the  straining  mce,  nor  while  ' 
His  gymnic  exercises  he  pejrfonn'd, 
From  his  compamom  did  he  hurt  receive. 
Then  listen  pa  my  tale :   Healthftil  he  came, 
Aod  all  nnwounded  home 4  and  greedily 
The  evening  feast  devoured,  and  drained  the  bowl  | 
Then  foiling  on  the  couch  securely  slepL 
But  at  midnight  awaking,  loud  he  roar'd. 
As  smitten  by  some  god :  foar  seized  us  all. 
And,  '*  Oh !''  he  cried,  *'  whence  came  this  dire 

mischance? 
Some  torturing  demon  seizes  on  my  foot  !'> 
Thns  on  his  couch  np-eitting,  all  night  kmg 
His  foot  in  sad  solemnity  he  moan'd. 
But  when  the  oock's  shrill-sounding  trdmp  proclaims 
The  dawning  day,  lamenting  forth  he  comes, 
And  on  my  shoulder  le«M  his  feverish  hand. 
While  his  disabled  footsteps  (  upheld. 
All  that  he  told  thee  is  a  forg'd  device 
To  veil  the  secret  of  his  dire  disease^ 
Which  now  in  every  limb  begins  to  rack  him. 
Nor  yet  is  able  to  extort  the  truth. 

OCYFVS. 

Old  Age  is  ever  arm'd  with  mighty  words ; 
Vaunting  in  speech,  but  impotent  in  action. 
He,  who  when  sick  bis  nursing  friends  deceives, 
Like  the  starVd  wretch  that  hungry  mastki*  chews. 
But  cheats  himself,  and  fosters  his  disease. 

FEYSICIAN. 

Thou  cheatest  all;  now  that,  now  saying  this. 
Confessing  pain,  but  not  explaining  what. 

OCVFUS. 

And  how  shall  I  explain  it?  I  indeed 
Know  that  1  suffer  pain ;  and  that  is  alL 
mrsiciAN. 

When  jpain,  without  apparent  cause,  invades 
The  swelling  foot,  a  man  may  please  himself 

'  Mastic  b  a  great  strongthener  of  tha  stomach, 
and  coosaquently  promotes  appetite;  which  to  a 
man  dying  of  hunger  is  so  for  nom  being  a  relief, 
that  it  rather  increases  his  complaint:  that  I  take 
to  be  the  meaning  of  this  passage. 


In  hunting  after  this  and  that  sokrtioiiy 

But  can*t  mistake  the  nature  of  his  eviL 

And  now  hear  this,  however  uapleasing  truth,  ^ 

**  At  length  with  vengeance  due,  t  is  cone  wgtm. 


ocrrvs.  , 

It  ?  what  ?  Alas !  what  terrible  disease. 
That  needs  such  prefoce  to  its  horrid  name  ? 

KURSB. 

The  Gout,  O  wretched  Ocypus,  whose  pangs 
And  gnawing  tortures  thou  didst  ooce  deride. 

OCVPUS. 

But  what,  O  skilful  artist,  what  ^y'st  thon  } 

FHYSICIAH. 

Farewell ;  to  ser\'e  thee  1  neglect  myselt 

OCYPUS. 

What  accident  or  business  calls  thee  hanoe  I 


,  PgTSICIAN. 

Into  a  cureless  evil  thou  art  foll*n.    ^ 

OCYPUS, 

Must  I  then,  ever  lame,  tonnented  erer. 
Drag  on  a  lifo  of  everlasting  woe  ? 
PBY8ICCAN. 
Fear  not:  thou  shalt  not  be  for  ever  lame^ 

OCYPUS. 

What  worse  have  I  to  fear  ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

On  either  1^ 
Her  galling  fetters  will  the  goddess  bind* 

OCYPUS. 

Alas !  in  t'  other  S3rmpathising  fbot 
Methinks  I  feel  a  new  unusual  paiik 
Or  am  Imotionless?  Or  wherefore  dread  I  [riaingtt^ 
To  place  these  once  so  nimble  feet  on  earth  ? 
Seiz'd  like  a  child  with  vain  and  sudden  fear: 
Now  by  the  gods,  th'  immortal  gods,  I  beg. 
If  auffht  thy  art  suggest  of  aid  or  comfort. 
Thy  friendly  help  impart,  an<^^beal  my  pain. 
Or  surely  I  shall  die ;  within  I  feel 
The  secret  venom,  and  the  thrilling  arrow 
That  pierces  through  my  feet,  and  tears  my  sinesHL 

PVTSICIAlf. 

Not  to  amuse  thee  with  unmeanmg  words. 
Like  some  of  those  who  call  themselves  phjrsicianSy 
But  of  the  healing  science  nothing  know, 
['11  briefly  show  the  state  of  thy  complaint  :— 
An  unsurmountable  and  strong  disease 
Is  MVn  upon  thee:  bonds  more  hard  and  stubbomi 
Than  those  steel-temper'd  shackles  which  the  hand 
Of  Justice  fixes  on  the  bold  offender : 
A  dreadful,  undiscovered,  secret  ill. 
Whose  burthen  human  nature  scarce  can  bear. 

OCYPUS. 

Alas!  oh !  oh !  what  inward  smart  is  this. 
That  penetrated  my  foot  ?  oh !  on  thy  arm 
Support  me,  ere  I  foil,  and  lead  me  on 
As  the  young  satyrs  reeling  Bacchus  lead. 

{JaiU  on  the  couch, 

ISVtfCIAN. 

There  leave  him  on  the  oouch;.  refreshing  sleqp 
His  much-exhansted  spirits  will  recruit. 

lExauU  Nurse  and  I^tysiciaB. 

Ocypus  Jofais; 

OCYPVS. 

0  horrid  name!,  detested  by  the  |9^! 
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WEST'S  POEMS. 


Goat,  rueful  Gout  I  of  sad  Coeytos  bom ! 

Whom  in  the  mirky  caves  of  Tartarus 

The  fiend  Meiaraera  in  her  womb  conceived, 

And  nourish'd  at  her  breast:  Alecto  too 

With  her  fell  milk  the  wayward  infiftit  fed. 

But  oh  !  what  god  brought  thy  disastrous  power 

To  taint  this  light,  and  harass  humankind? 

If  punishment  condign  pursue  the  dead. 

For  crimes  committed  in  their  days  of  nature. 

What  need  was  there  in  Pluto's  dreary  realms 

With  streams  forbidden  Tantalus  to  vex  ? 

To  whirl  Ixion  on  the  giddy  wheel  ? 

And  weary  Sis37>hus  with  fruitless  toil  ? 

It  sure  had  been  sufficient  punishment 

Had  each  offender  the  sharp  pains  endured. 

That  tear  this  meagre  miserable  carcase : 

While  through  th»  obstructed  pores  the  struggling 

▼apour 
And  bitter  distillation  force  their  way : 
E'en  through  the  bowels  runs  the  scalding  plague, 
And  wastes  the  flesh  with  floods  of  eddying  fire. 
So  rage  the  flames  in  Etna's  sulphurous  womb : 
So  'twurt  Charybdis  and  vex'd  Scylla  rave 
Th»  imprisoa'd  tides,  and,  in  wild  whirlpools  tost. 
Dash  'gainst  the  mouldering  rocks  the  fuamiug 
O  evil  Tmexplor'd  !  how  oft  in  rain  [surge. 

We  fondly  try  to  mitigate  thy  woes. 
And  find  no  comfort,  by  fidse  hopes  abus*d !  [Sleeps. 

Scene  changes,  and  discovers  the  Chorus,  consisting 
of  gouty  men  and  women,  matching  in  proces- 
sion to  the  Temple  of  the  Gout,  with  music  and 
dandng' 

CHORUS. 

To  tender  Attis,  beardless  boy, 

The  howling  Phrygian  throng 
On  Cybele's  high  mountain  chant 

Th'  enthusiastic  song. 
On  yellow  lYnolus'  flowery  top 

The  Lydian  youth  arouod 
For  Con)us  mix  the  warbling  voice 

And  flute's  melodious  sound. 
With  clashing  arms,  in  fhmtic  mood. 

The  mad  Idaean  train 
Attemper  to  the  Cretan  dance 

Their  holy  ritual  strain. 
To  Mars,  the  furious  god  of  war, 

The  swelling  trumpets  breathe. 
Preluding  to  contentious  strife. 

To  batUe,  bk)od,  and  death. 
But  we,  O  Gout,  aflOictive  power ! 

We,  thy  sad  %-otaries, 
In  sighs  and  groans  to  thee  perform 

pur  annual  sacrifice: 

When  usher'd  by  the  blushmg  hours 

The  genial  spring  appears^ 
And  every  flower-embroider'd  vale 

Its  verdant  mantle  wears: 

When  Zeph3nr  on  each  pregnant  tree 

Calls  forth  the  tender  leaves ; 
And  her  sad  nest  the  swallow  builds 

Beneath  the  friendly  eaves: 

When  in  the  grove,  at  midnight  hour, 

Discon.<«o1ate,  alone. 
For  Itys  lost  ih'  Athenian  bird 

Renews  her  plamtive  moan. 

[£arti  Chorus. 


SCENE,  A  CHAMBER. 
Ocypusso&if. 


OCYPUS. 

Come,  O  my  comfort,  my  supporter,  oooie, 
My  staflT,  my  third  best  leg,  O !  now  uphold 
My  tottering  footsteps,  and  direct  my  way. 
That  lightly  on  the  earth  my  foot  may  tread. 
Wretch,  from  thy  pallet  raise  thy  hesvy  limba. 
And  quit  the  cover'd  closeness  of  the  room. 
Dispel  the  cloud,  that  weighs  thy  eyelids  down. 
In  open  day,  and  in  the  golden  Sun, 
On  purer  air  thy  enliven'd  spirit  feast 
For  BOW  my  willing  mind  mvites  me  forth ; 
But  the  weak  flesh  refuses  to  comply. 
Be  resolute,  my  soul ;  for  well  thou  know'st. 
The  gouty  wretch,  that  would  but  cannot  move. 
Ought  to  be  number'd  with  th'  inacti%'e  dead. 
Come  on.  ^Jixit  Ocypua. 

Scene  changes. 
Enter  Ocypus,  who  discovers  the  Chorus  before  a 

temple  offering  sacrifices  to  the  Gout,  with  musie 

and  dancing.    Dance, 

OCYFUS. 

But  who  are  they,  whose  hands  with  crutches  fill'd. 
Whose  tossing  h^s  with  eldem  gariands  bound. 
Seem  in  wild  dance  some  feast  to  celebrate  ? 
Do  they  to  thee,  Apollo,  Paeans  sing  ?  - 
Then  would  the  Delphic  laurel  shade  their  brows. 
Or  chant  they  rather  Bacchanalian  hymns  ? 
Then  wouM  their  temples  be  with  ivy  wreath'd. 
Whence  are  ye,  strangers  >  speak:  the  truth  de- 
clare. 
Declare,  O  friends,  what  deity  ye  worship. 

CHOIUS. 

But  #ho  art  thou,  who  mak'st  us  this  demand? 
Thou  too,  as  firdm  thy  crutch  may  be  inferr'd. 
And  hobbling  pace,  thou  art  a  votary 
Of  the  iilvincible  divinity. 

OCTPIfS. 

I  am ;  nor  am  unworthy  of  the  name. 
CHoaus. 
When  Cyprian  Venus,  .queen  of  bve. 
In  pearly  dews  fell  from  above, 
Nereus  amass'd  her  scattered  frame. 
And  form'd  the  fiur-proportion'd  dame» 
Fast  by  the  fountains  of  the  deep. 
Where  on  their  ouze  the  surges  sleep. 
On  her  broad  bosom  Tethys  laid 
The  partner  of  Jove's  regal  bed. 
Mmerva,  virgm  bold  and  wise. 
From  the  great  monarch  of  the  skies^ 
Saturaian  Jove,  her  birth  receiv'd, 
In  his  immortal  brain  conceiv'd. 
But  old  Ophion,  hoary  god. 

Our  goddess  first  embrac'd, 
First  ip  his  fond  paternal  arms 

The  mighty  indGmt  plac'd. 
What  time  primeval  Chaos  ceas'd. 

And  Night  eternal  fled; 
Bright  rose  the  Morning,  and  the  Sun 

His  new-bon  radiance  shed. 
Then  from  the  womb  of  Fate  sprung;  fbrtk 

The  Gout's  tremendous  power. 
Heaven  with  portentous  thundere  runft 

And  hail'd  heir  natal  hour 
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TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  GOUT* 


Its 


Clotbo  Meeif^d  and  fwath>d  the  babe, 
Th^oce  At  the  streftinuig  breast 

Of  Weahh  by  foftering  Plutus  fed« 
Her  awful  force  increasM. 

OCYPUS, 

Say  by  what  rites  mysterious  to  her  altar 
I>oth  the  dread  power  her  Votaries  admit  ? 

eaoavt. 
Nor  with  the  bithig  steel  ourselves  we  wound  ), 
Or  crinkle  with  our  blood  the  hallow'd  ground: 
Nor  are  our  necks  with  galling  collars  worn ; 
Or  liTid  backs  with  sounding  scourges  torn : 
Nor  at  the  altar,  when  the  victim  dies, 
Gofge  we  the  raw  and  bleeding  sacrifice ; 
But  when  the  Spring  the  rising  sap  impells, 
And  the  young  dm  with  genial  moisture  swells. 
When  in  the  hedges  on  the  budding  spray 
Tbe  blackbird  modulates  her  various  lagr : 
Then  imperoeiT*d  she  drives  her  piercing  dait, 
And  wounds  the  inmost  sense  with  secret  smart; 
The  hip,  the  nervous  thigh,  the  ancles  swell. 
The  bending  knee,  and  ftnn-supporting  heel : 
The  strong-knit  shoulder  and  the  sinewy  arm. 
And  hand  mechanic,  feel  th*  hitestine  harm; 
Through  every  joint  the  thrilling  anguish  pours. 
And  gnaws,  and  bums,  and  tortures,  and  devours ; 
Till  length  of  suffering  the  dire  power  appease, 
And  the  fierce  tormeuis  at  her  bidding  cease. 

OCYPUS. 

UnweeCJng  then  her  votary  am  L 
Thou,  goddess,  gentle  and  benign,  approach  ! 
And  I,  with  these  thy  votaries,  will  begin 
Thy  sacred,  solemn,  customary  song.  [Dance. 

CHOKUS. 

Thou  air,  be  still ;  thou  sky,  serene; 

Thy  groans,  thou  gouty  wretch,  forbear: 
Propt  on  her  staff,  behold  the  queen 

Deigns  at  our  altars  to  appear ! 

The  Goddess  of  the  Gout  descends  or  enters. 
Hail !  gentlest  of  the  heavenly  powers  1 

Propitious  on  thy  servants  smile ; 
And  grant  in  Spring's  fermenting  hours 

A  quick  deliverance  from  our  toiL 

GODDISS. 

lives  there  on  Earth  to  whom  I  am  unknown. 
Unconquerable  queen  of  mighty  woes  ? 
Whom  nor  the  fuming  censer  can  appease. 
Nor  victim's  blood  on  blazing  altars  pour'd. 
Me  not  Apollo's  self  with  all  his  dmgs, 
High  Heaven's  divine  physician,  can  subdue; 
Nor  his  leaned  son,  wise  .£sculapius. 
Yet,  ever  since  the  race  of  man  began. 
All  have  essay'd  my  fiiry  to  repel, 
Racking  th'  invention  of  still-l^ffled  physic. 
Some  this  receipt  *gainst  me,  some  that  explore. 
Plantane  they  bruise,  the  parsley's  odorous  herb. 
The  lenient  lettuce,  and  the  purslain  wild;      ^ 
These  bitter  horehound,  and  the  watery  plant 
That  on  tbe  verdant  banks  of  rivers  grows ; 
Those  nettles  crush,  and  comfrey's  viscid  root. 
And  pluck  the  lentils  in  the  standing  pools; 
Some  parsnips,  some  the  glossy  leaf  apply 

3  The  Chorus  here  allude  to  several  religious  ce- 
remonies performed  by  several  priests  to  their  gods. 
The  Scripture  mentions  the  priests  of  Baal  catting 
and  jJashiog  themselves  with  knives,  k  a. 


That  shades  tbe  downy  peach,  benumbing  lienbaiie» 

The  poppies*  soothhig  gum,  th'  emollient  bulb^ 

Rhind  of  the  Punic  apple,  fleawoitliot, 

The  costly  frankincense,  and  searching  root 

Of  potent  hellebore,  soft  fenugreek 

Temper*d  with  rosy  wine,  oellamphacum. 

Nitre  and  spawn  of  frogs,  the  cypress-cone. 

And  meal  of  bearded  barley,  and  the  leaf 

Of  coleworts  unprepared,  and  ointments  made 

Of  pickled  gams,  and  (O  vain  conceit ! ) 

The  dung  of  mountain-goats  and  human  ordure. 

The  flower  of  beans,  and  hot  sarcophagus. 

The  poisonous  ruddoc  *  some,  and  shrew-mouse  boU^ 

The  weasel  some,  the  frog,  the  lizard  gpreen, 

The  fell  hyena,  and  the  wily  fox. 

And  branching  stone-buck  ^  bearded  like  a  goaL 

What  kind  of  metals  have  ye  left  untried  ? 

What  juice  ?  what  weepmg  tree's  medicinal  tear 

What  beasts,  what  animals,  have  not  bestow'd 

Their  bones,  or  nerves,  or  bides,  or  blood,  or  marrom^ 

Or  milk,  or  fet,  or  excrement,  or  urine  ^ 

The  draught  of  four  ingredients  some  compos^ 

Some  eight,  but  more  frnm  seven  en>ect  relief; 

Some  fimn  the  purging  hiera  seek  their  cure  ; 

On  mystic  vetses  vainly  some  depend ; 

The  tricking  Jew  gulls  other  fools  with  charms; 

While  to  the  oooling  fountain  others  fly. 

And  in  the  crystal  current  seek  for  health. 

But  to  all  these  fell  anguish  I  denounce. 

To  all  who  tempt  me  ever  more  severe. 

But  they  who  patiently  my  visit  take. 

Nor  seek  to  combat  me  with  anodynes. 

Still  find  me  gentle  and  benevolent. 

For  in  my  rites  whoe'er  participates. 

His  tongue  with  eloquence  I  straight  endow. 

And  teach  him  with  fecetious  wit  to  please, 

A  merry,  gay,  jocose  companion  boon. 

Round  whom  the  nobv  crowd  incessant  laugh, . 

As  to  the  baths  the  cnppled  wretch  is  home. 

For  that  dire  Atft,  of  whom  Homer  sings. 

That  dreaded  powerful  deity  am  I : 

Who  on  the  heads  of  men  insulting  tread. 

And  silent,  soft,  and  unobserved,  approach. 

But  as  from  me  the  acid  drop  descoids. 

The  drop  of  anguish,  I  the  Gout  am  call'd. 

Now  then,  my  votaries  all,  my  orgies  sing. 

And  praise  with  hymns  th'  unconquerable  goddestt 

CHORUS. 

Hear,  ftubbom  virgin,  fierce  and  stiong, 
.  Impracticable  maid ! 
O  listen  to  our  holy  song  f 
And  grant  thy  servants  aid ! 

Thy  power,  imperious  dame,  dismays 

The  monarch  of  the  dead, 
And  strikes  the  ruler  of  the  seas 

And  thundering  Jove  with  dread. 

Thee  soft  reposing  beds  delight 

And  flannels  warm  embrace. 
And  bandaged  legs  nor  swift  in  flight. 

Nor  victors  in  the  race. 

Thy  flames  the  tumid  ancles  fSeel, 
The  finger  maim*d,  the  burning  heel. 
And  toe  that  dreads  the  ground. 


4  A  kind  of  red  land-toad. 
s  A  beast  with  shaggy  hair  and  a  beard  like  a 
goat,  but  otherwise  like  a  stag. 
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Tby  puDt  vadoft'd  oar  eyeUdt  keep. 
Or  gtmat  at  best  tumultuoiis  sleep 
And  slumbers  never  sound. 

Hiy  crumps  ortr  limbs  distort. 
Thy  knots  onr  joints  invade: 

Such  is  thy  cruel  sport, 
•  Inexorable  maid'. 

SnUr  Mestenger,  with  tun  Mountebanks  bound, 

MESSENGEI. 

O  Mistress,  opportunely  art  thou  met. 
Attend ;  no  Vain  or  idle  tale  I  bring, 
But  wdl  supported  by  authentic  facts. 
As  through  tbe  town  (for  so  thou  didst  enjoin) 
With  slow  and  gentle  p«ce  1  lately  rang'd, 
Searching  if  haply  1  might  chance  to  find 
A  mortal  bold  enough  to  brave  thy  power; 
There  quiet  all,  and  patient,  I  beheld,  • 

Subducil,  O  goddess,  by  thy  mighty  arm  : 
All  but  these  two  presumptuous  daring  wretches. 
Who  to  the  gaping  crowd  with  oaths  denied 
To  pay  due  reverence  to  thy  deity, 
Boasting  that  they  would  banish  thee  from  Earth : 
Wherefore  with  fetters  strong  their  legs  I  bound. 
And  after  five  daj^s'  maich  have  brought  them 

hither, 
A  weary  march  of  twice  five  hundred  feet 

GOBDESS. 

Swift  hast  thcra  come,  my  winged  messenger. 
Say,  from  what  r^ons,  through  what  rugged  paths. 
Hast  thou  thy  tedious  kmgsome  way  pursued  ? 
Explain,  that  1  may  comprehend  thy    seed. 

MESSENCaa. 

Five  Stain,  whose  weak  and  difkx»ted  frame 
Trembled  beneath  my  tread,  desoeoding  down. 
First  to  the  level  pavement  I  arrived. 
That  'gainst  ay  feet  its  jarring  surface  tturn'd ; 
Which  having  with  uneasy  footsteps  croas'd, 
I  toter'd  next  the  roagh  wad  flinty  street^ 
Whoee  pointed  stones  the  gouty  foot  abhors: 
Here  meeting  with  a  «iiooth,  though   slippery 

paai, 
I  hurried  on,  but  witii  back-sliding  haste. 
The  trodden  slime  my  tottering  ancle  turned. 
Thm  as  I  journey^  down  on  every.side 
The  streaming  sweat  descended,  and  my  legs. 
Faint  and  relaxM,  no  longer  firmly  trod. 
Thence  labouring  in  each  limb,  aiid  overtoii'd, 
A  broad  but  dangerotis  way  received  me  next : 
For  on  each  hand  the  whirling  chariots  fiew. 
And  urg'd,  and  pressM,  And  drove  me  foster  on ; 
But  I  with  nimble  action  plied  my  feet. 
And  quick  into  an  alley  stepp'd  aside, 
Till  every  rattling  hasty  wheel  was  priss'd. 
For,  as  to  thee,  O  goddess,  I  beloi^d. 
Thy  votary,  I  ought  not,  could  not  run. 

GODDESS. 

Servant,  tbou  hast  not  well  perform'd  in  vain, 
Nor  shall  thy  prompt  obedience  want  reward. 
In  recompense  this  pleasing  boon  receive, 
Three  years  of  light  and  gentler  pains  to  bear. 
But  ye,  most  impious  heaven-abandon'd  villains, 
Wl^t  and  whence  are  ye,  that  so  proudly  dare 
The  lists  to  enter  with  the  mighty  Gout, 
Whose  power  not  Jove  himself  can  overcome } 
Speak,  wretches— many  a  hero  have  I  tam'd, 
Ab  all  the  wise  and  Jean'd  can  testify. 


Priam*  was  gouty*  as  oM  poets  si^g, 
And  by  the  gout  the  swift  Achilles  foU. 
Bellerophon,  and  Thebes'  unhappy  lord. 
The  mighty  Oedipus,  my  piowesB  own*d. 
And,  of  maim'd  Pelops*  race,  young  Plisthene«, 
He  too,  who  led  to  Tmy  his  warrior  bands^ 
The  halting  son  of  P«eas,  felt  my  dart. 
And  by  my  dart  the  lord  of  Ithaci*,  ' 
Not  by  the  poisonous  trygon's  bone  ei^ir'd. 
Wherefore,  ill-foted  wretches,  be  asturM, 
Your  wicked  deeds  ihall  meet  then-  due  reward. 

1st  MOUNTBBAKK. 

Syrians  we  are,  in  fair  Damascus  bora  ; 
But,  urgM  by  want  and  hungry  povevty» 
O'er  earth  and  sea  like  vagabonds  we  roan. 
And  with  this  ointment,  which  our  fother  gav^ 
We  comfort  and  relieve  the  sick  and  lama 

*  GODDESS. 

What  is  your  ointment,  say,  and  bow  pivpar'd  ? 

2d  MOUNTEBANK. 

We  dare  not  tell,  to  secrecy  oblig'd 
Both  by  the  solemn  oath  of  our  profession. 
And  last  injunctions  of  a  dyiug  fother ; 
Who  charg'd  us  to  conceal  the  powerful  virttia 
Of  this  our  medicine,  whose  strong  efficacy, 
0  Gout,  can  e'en«tby  madding  fir^  allay. 

Ha  !  miserable  wretches,  say  ye  so  ? 
Is  there  on  Earth  a  medicme  whose  efiect 
My  power  is  not  sufficient  to  control  ? 
Come  on,  upon  this  issue  let  us  join. 
Let  us  experience  now  the  prevalence 
Of  your  strong  medicine  or  my  rqging  flame:*. 
Hither,  tormenting  spirits,  who  preside 
O'er  my  distracting  sorrows,  hither  come. 

Spirits  dacmd. 
Thou  from  the  tender  sole  to  every  toe 
Round  all  the  foot  the  burning  anguish  spread. 
Thou  m  the  bed  shalt  settle,  from  the  tltigh 
Thou  on  the  knee  shalt  pour  the  bitter  drop. 
And  each  of  you  a  finger  shall  torment 

SPIRITS. 

Behold,  O  queen,  thy  orders  are  perform'd. 
See !  where  the  wretches  maim'd  and  roaring  lie^ 
Their  limbs  distorted  widi  our  fierce  attack. 

GODDESS. 

Now,  friends,  inform  us  of  the  truth ;  declare 
If  aught  your  boasted  ointment  now  avaiL 
For,  if  my  forces  it  indeed  subdue. 
Far,  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Eaath, 


*  Priam  was  gouty,  &c]  Lucian  had  this  circuzn-. 
stance  from  some  secret  histories  that  are  not  come 
down  to  us  $  or  possibly  there  may  be  some  con- 
ceit^hich  we  do  not  understand,  since  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  alludes  to  the  lameness  of 
Philoctetes,  which  he  got  by  the  fall  of  one  of 
Hercules's  arrows  on  his  foot;  and  to  the  wound 
which  Achilles  received  in  his  heel  from  Paris^ 
which  wound  was  tlie  occasion  of  his  death. 

'  Xelegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  eomnig 
to  Ithaca  to  see  his  fother,  was  denied  entrance  by 
the  servants;  upon  which  a  ouarrel  ensued,  in 
which  he  unfbrtunately  slew  his  fother  Ulysses  with 
a  ^pear  or  arrow,  pointed  with  tbe  bone  of  a  tryyoiv 
a  poisonous  fish. 
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The  ^kfiths  proiR>iind  of  Tartarus,  I'll  §y, 
Ueaceforth  unknown,  unbonour'd,  and 


Ist  IfOUNTBBANK.  '^ 

Bebdd  the  otntmaot  is  applied !  Irat,  oh ! 
The  flames  relent  not    Oh!  1  %int !  I  die! 
A  secret  poison  all  my  leg  ounsoDMB. 
Not  m  peniicious  is  the  bolt  of  Jove : 
Kor  rages  so  the  wild  tempestuoos  sea : 
Nor  mott  resistless  is  the  hghtning^  Mast 
Sare  three-moiith'd  Cerbems  my  smews  gnaws : 
Or  oa  my  flesh  some  poisonous yiper  preys; 
Or  to  my  limbs  th^  envenom'd  mantle  clings', 
Dreacli'd  in  the  Centaur^  black  malignant  gore! 
O  queen,  have  mercy  !  freely  we  acknowledge 
That,  ooronromtaKBt,  nor  aught  else  on  £aitb. 
Thy  unresisted  fury  can  rettiain, 

0  nughty  oonqnerass  of  hunaB  kind  1 

OCTTtTS. 

1  too»  O  potent  goddess^  grace  implore 
Once  in  the  wanton  piide  of  Tigorous  youth. 
Vain  of.my  beauteous  limbs  and  active  strength, 
I  modc'd  thy  dolours,  and  thy  power  delled. 
Bat  now,  cfaastisM  by  thy  afflictive  arm. 

And  hy  thy  nearer  influence  subdued. 
My  impious  vaunts,  O  goddess,  1  retn»t. 
Adorn  thy  ought,  and  deprecate  thy  wrath. 

Sipirits,  finbear,  and  mitigate  their  woes^ 
See,  they  rq>ent  them  of  the  dire  contentioB. 
Now  let  the  world  confess  my  stAbbem  power. 
Nor  mov'd  by  pity,  nor  by  drugs  subdued. 

[GMat  4md  Spirits  ft-oMcmd, 

CHORUS. 

la  vain  with  mimic  flames  Salmoneus  strove 
To  enralate  the  bolts  of  thundering  Jove ; 
To  deepest  Hell  with  scorching  lightning  driven. 
Too  late  he  own*d  the  stronger  power  of  Heaven. 

The  satyr  Marsyas  blew  his  boastful  reed,  [strings." 
And,  "  PhcF^bus,  strike,"  he  cried,    "  thy  rival 

Stript  of  his  skin,  he  mourns  the  impious  deed. 
While  round  the  bleedii^  (rophy  Pytbius  sings. 

Robbed  of  her  children,  in  eternal  woe. 
In  streams  eternal  while  her  sorrows  flow. 
Sad  Niobe  laments  the  fatal  hour, 
That  urg'd  her  to  provoke  Latona's  power. 
Thee,  Pallas,  skilled  in  every  work  divine, 

AnUsh  Aracbne  at  the  loom  defied ; 
laoessent  tbance  she  draws  the  filmy  twine, 

Memorial  of  her  fond  presumptuous  pride. 
Taught  by  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  above^ . 
Latona,  Pallas,  Pythian  Phosbus,  Jove, 
To  mortals  be  this  sage  mstruction  given, 
^That  man,  though  bold,  is  not  a  match  for 
Heaven."  [Dance, 

'  The  viantle  of  the  centaur  Nessus,  who  having 
profiered  Hercules  his  service  to  carry  bis  wife  over 
the  river  Evenus,'  when  be  had  h^  on  the  other 
side  would  have  forced  her.  Whereupon  Uercales 
ihot  him  with  an  arrow.  Nessus,  seeing  he  must 
die,  in  revenge  presents  Deianira  with  his  mantle 
stained  with  hb  own  blood,  telling,  her  it  was  a 
chkrin  for  love.  She  believing  this,  when  Hercules 
was  sacrificing  in  Mount  Oeta,  sent  him  this  tnantle 
to  put  on;  which  he  no  sooner  did,  but  the  poison 
wotked  so  strongly  that  ha  grew  mad,  and  threw 
Mmielf  into  the  fire. 


CBORUt. 

O  awful  Gout,  whose  universal  sway 
The  trembling  nations  of  tbe  Earth  obey, 
Our  torments,  gracious  sovereign,  O  assuage  1 
Be  short  orn'  pangs,  be  moderate  thy  n^  1 

Many,  various,  are  the  woes 

That  this  scene  of  life  compose. 

Use  with  reconciling  balm 

Can  our  thrubbing  sorrows  calm  ; 

Can  our  sharpest  pains  beguile, 

And  bid  gouty  wretches  smile. 

Hence,  companions  of  my  care, 

Leani  with  patient  hearts  to  bear. 

To  expect  with  souk  unmov'd 

Ills  ye  have  already  provVL 

If  severer  woes  invade. 

Heaven  will  grant  you  strengtii  and  aM. 

Who,  impatient  of  his  pain, 

Bites,  and  gnaws,  and  shakes  the  < 

Laughter  he,  and  scorn  shall  move^ 

Such  is  the  decree  of  Jove. 


THE  ABUSE  jiF  TRAVELLING. 

A  ca!nto, 

IN  IMITATION  OF  SPENSER. 

THl  ABOUMtMT. 

Archimage  tempts  the  Red-cross  knight 

From  love  of  Fairy  land. 
With  show  of  foreign  pleasures  all. 

The  which  he  doth  withstand. 

I  WisB  was  that  Spartan  law-giver  of  old. 
Who  rais'd  on  Virtue's  base  his  well-built  state^ 
Exiling  from  her  walls  barbaric  gold, 
.With  all  the  mischieti  that  upon  it  wait. 
Corruption,  luxury,  and  envious  hate ; 
And  the  distinctions  proud  of  rich  and  poor. 
Which  among  brethren  kindle  foul  debate. 
And  teach  Ambition,  that  to  fame  would  soar. 

To  the  &lse  lure  of  wealth  her  stooping  wing  to 
lower. 

Yet  would  Corruption  soon  have  entrance  found. 
And  all  his  boasted  schemes  eftsoon  decay'd. 
Had  not  he  cast  a  powerful  circle  round. 
Which  to  a  distance  tbe  arch  felon  fray'd. 
And  inefiectuai  his  foul  engines  made : 
This  was,  to  weet,  that  politic  command. 
Which  firom  vain  travel  the  young  Spartan  stay*d» 
Ne  suflfer'd  him  forsake  his  native  land. 
To  learn  deceitful  arts,  and  science  contraband. 

Yet  had  the  ancient  world  her  courts  and  schools ; 
Great  kings  and  courtiers  civil  and  refined ; 
Great  rabbins,  deeply  read  in  wisdom's  rule^ 
And  all  the  arts  that  cultivate'' the  mind. 
Embellish  life,  and  polish  human  kind. 
Such,  Asia,  birth-place  of  proud  monarchy. 
Such,  elder  Egypt,  iti  thy  kingdoms  sbin*d. 
Mysterious  Egypt,  the  rank  nursery 
Of  superstitions  fond,  and  learned  vanity. 

But  what  aooomplisfamcnts,  what  arts  polite, 
Did  the  young  Spartan  want,  bU4eeds  to  graoe^ 
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Whose  manly  viitaes,  and  heroic  spright, 
Check'd  by  nothought  impure,  no  finlsehood  base. 
With  natural  dignity  might  well  outface 
The  glare  of  manners  false,  and  mimic  pride  > 
And  wherefore  should  they  range  from  place  to 

place. 
Who  to  their  country's  love  so  firm  were  tied, 

All  homely  as  she  was,  that  for  her  oft  they  died  r 
And  sooth '  it  is  (with  reverence  may  ye  hear. 
And  honour  due  to  passion  so  refined) 
The  strong  affection  which  true  patriots  bear 
To  their  dear  country,  zealous  is  and  blind. 
And  fond  as  is  the  love  of  womankind, 
So  that  they  may  not  her  defects  espy, 
Ne  other  parngone^  may  ever  find, 
But  gazing  on  her  with  an  awful  eye 

And  siq>erstitious  zeal,  her  learn  to  deify. 
And,  like  as  is  the  faith  unsound,  untrue, 
Of  him  who,  wandering  aye  from  fair  to  fair, 
Conceiveth  firom  each  object  passion  new. 
Or  from  his  heart  quite  drives  the  troublous  care ; 
So  with  the  patriot-lover  doth  it  litre, 
Who,  through  the  world  delighting  aye  to  rove, 
His  country  changeth  with  each  change  of  air. 
Or  weening  the  delights  of  all  to  prove, 

9n  none,  of  all  alike,  bestows  his  vagrant  love. 
A  Is  3  doth  corruption  in  a  distant  soil. 
With  double  force  assay  « the  youthful  heart, 
Exposed  sttspectless  to  the  traitor's  wile, 
Expos'd  unwarned  to  pleasure's  poison'd  dart, 
Expos'd  unpractis'd  in  the  world's  wide  mart. 
Where  each  one  lies,  imposes,  and  betrays, 
Without  a  friend  due  counsel  to  impart. 
Without  a  parent's  awe  to  rule  his  ways. 

Without  the  check  of  shame,  or  spur  of  public 
praise. 
Forthy*,  &lse  Archimago,  traytorvile. 
Who  burnt  ^gainst  Fairy-land  with  ceaseless  ire, 
'Gan  cast  with  foreign  pleasures  to  beguile 
Her  faithful  knight,  and  quench  the  heavenly  fire 
That  did  his  virtuous  bosom  aye  inspire 
With  ?5eal  ^unfeigned  for  her  service  true. 
And  send  him  forth  in  chivalrous  attire, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  adventures  to  pursue. 

And  wreak  upon  her  foes  his  vowed  vengeance 
due. 

So  as  he  journeyed  upon  the  way. 
Him  soon  the  sly  enchaunter  over-hent*. 
Clad  like  a  fiairy  knight  in  armour  gay. 
With  painted  shield,  and  spear  right  forward  bent. 
In  knightly  guise"  and  show  of  hardiment^ 
That  aye  prepared  was  for  bloody  fight 
Whereat  the  Elfin 9  knight  with  speeches  gent 
Him  first  saluted,  who,  well  as  he  might, 
Him  fair  salutes  again,  as  seemeth'^*  courteous 
knight 
Then  'gan  be  purpose  "  frame  of  valiant  deeds 
Achieved  by  foreign  knights  of  prowess  "•  great, 
And  mighty  fame,  which  emulation  breeds 
In  virtuous  breast,  and  kmdleth  martial  heat; 
Of  arts  and  sciences  for  warriour  meet  •>, 

»  Truth. 

«  Rival,  or  one  to  compare  with  her. 

9  Moreover,  besides.        4  Assault        *  Therefore. 

•Overtook.       ^ Fashion.       « Courage.       » Fairy. 

*P  Beseemeth.  "  Discourse^  or  argument 

^  Might,  valour.  ><  Proper,  fit 


And  knight  that  would  in  feats  of  arms  exo^ 
Or  him,  who  leifer  '4  choosing  calm  retreat. 
With  Peace  and  gentle  Virtue  aye  would  dwell. 

Who  have  their  triumphs,  like  as  hath  Bellona  felL 
These,  as  he  said,  beseemed  knight  to  know. 
And  all  to  be  in  Fairy-lond  y-taugfat. 
Where  every  art  and  all  fiir  virtues  grow ; 
Yet  various  climes  with  various  fruits  are  fiaught^ 
And  such  in  one  hath  full  perfection  raught  ^ 
The  which  no  skill  may  in  another  rear. 
So  gk>z'd  th'  enchaunter  till  be  bath  him  brought 
To  a  huge  rock,  that  clomb  so  high  in  air. 

That  from  it  he  uiteath  *^  the  murmuring  suigemota 
hear. 

Thence  the  salt  wave  beyond  in  prospect  wide 
A  spacious  plain  the  fiilse  enchaunter  show'd. 
With  goodly  castles  deok'd  on  every  side. 
And  silverstreams,  that  down  the  champain  flow'd. 
And  wash'd  the  vineyards  that  beside  th^n  stood^ 
And  groves  of  m3rrtle ;  als  the  lamp  of  day 
His  orient  beams  display'd  withouten  cloud. 
Which  lightly  on  the  glistening  waters  play. 
And  tinge  the  castles,  woods,  and  hills,  with  por- 
pie  ray. 

So  fur  a  landscape  charm'd  the  wondering  kni^i 
And  eke  the  brrath  of  morning  fresh  and  sweet 
Inspired  his  jocund  spirit  with  delight. 
And  ease  of  heart  for  soft  persuasioii  meet 
Then  him  the  traitor  base  'gan  fur  entreat, 
And  from  the  rock  as  downward  they  descend. 
Of  that  blest  lend  his  praises  'gan  repeat. 
Till  he  him  moved  hath  with  him  to  wend  '7  ^ 

So  to  the  billowy  shore  their  hasty  march  they  bend. 
There  in  a  painted  bark  all  trim  and  gay. 
Whose  sails  full  glad  embrac'd  the  wanton  wind, 
Tliere  sat  a  stranger  wight '®  in  quaint  array. 
That  seem'd  of  various  garbs  attone  ■*  oombin'd^ 
Of  Europe,  Afric,  east  and  western  Inde. 
Als  round  about  him  many  creatures  stood. 
Of  several  nations  and  of  divers  kind, 
Apes,  serpents,  birds  with  human  speech  endow'd. 

And  monsters  of  the  land,  and  wonders  of  the  flood. 
He  was  to  weet  a  mighty  tr?iveller, 
Who  Curiosity  thereafter  bight  •«, 
And  well  he  knew  each  coast  and  harbour  fair^ 
And  every  nation's  latitude  and  site. 
And  how  to  steer  the  wandering  bark  aright 
So  to  him  straight  the  false  enchaunter  bore. 
And  with  him  likewise  brought  the  Red-crosa 

knight : 
Then  fifUriy  him  besought  to  waft  them  o'er ; 

Swift  flew  the  dauncing  bark,  and  reach'd  the  ad- 
verse shore. 

There  when  they  landed  were,  them  ran  to  greei 
A  bevj'  bright  of  damsels  gent  and  gay. 
Who  with  soft  smiles,  and  salutation  sweet. 
And  courteous  violence  would  force  them  stay. 
And  rest  them  in  their  bower  not  far  away ; 
Their  bower  that  most  luxuriously  was  dighi»* 
With  all  the  dainties  of  air,  earth,  and  sea, 
Al )  that  mote  please  the  taste,  and  charm  the  sigb^ 
The  plea.Hure  of  the  board,  and  charm  of  beauty 
bright 


'♦  Rather.  '« Reached.  «•  Hardly. 

*7  To  go.        »»  Man  or  woman.  >»  Together. 

••  Was  called.  «  Adorned*  set  forth. 
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All  might  he  therein  bear  a  mingled  sound 
Of  feast  and  song  and  laughing  jollity, 
Tliat  in  the  noise  was  all  distinction  drown'd 
Of  graver  sense,  or  music's  harmony. 
Yet  were  there  some  in  that  blithe  company 
That  aptly  could  discourse  of  virtuous  lore, 
Of  manners,  wisdom,  and  sound  policy ; 
Yet  nould  |  they  often  jpe  their  sacred  store, 
Ke  might  their  voice  be  beard  mid  riot  and  uproar. 

Thereto  the  joys  of  idleness  and  love, 
And  luxury,  that  besots  the  noblest  mind. 
And  custom  previUent  at  distance  drove 
All  sense  and  relish  of  a  higher  kind. 
Whereby  the  soul  to  virtue  is  refin'd. 
Instead  whereof  the  arts  of  Slavery 
Were  taught,  of  Slavery  perverse  and  blind. 
That  vainly  boasts  her  native  liberty. 
Yet  wears  the  chains  of  pride,  of  lust,  and  gluttony. 

Of  which  the  Red-cross  knight  right  well  aware, 
Would  in  no  wise  agree  with  them  to  go. 
Albeit  with  courtly  glee  their  leader  fair, 
Hight*  Politessa,  him  did  kindly  woo. 
But  all  was  false  pretence,  and  hollow  show. 
False  as  the  flowers  which  to  their  breasts  they 

tied. 
Or  those  which  seemed  in  their  cheeks  to  glow. 
For  both  were  false,  and  not  by  Nature  dy'd, 
False  rivals  of  the  Spring  and  Beauty's  rosy  pride. 

•t  {j  Then  from  behind  them  straightway  'gan  ad- 

'  vaunce 

An  uncouth  stripling  quaintly  habited. 
As  ibr  some  revel  mask,  or  antic  daunce. 
All  chequer'd  o'er  with  yellow,  blu6,  and  red ; 
Alf  in  a  vizor  black  he  shrouds  his  head. 
The  which  he  tossed  to  and  fro  amain, 
Apd  eft  3  bis  bthy  falchion  brandished, 
As  if  he  meant  fierce  battle  to  darrain^. 
And  like  a  wanton  ape  eft  skipp'd  be  on  the  plain. 

And  eft  about  him  skipp'd  a  ^udy  throng 
Of  youthful  gallants,  froli^  trim,  and  gay. 
Chanting  in  careless  notes  their  amorous  song, 
Match'd  with  like  careless  chests,  like  amorous 

play. 

Als  were  they  gorgeous,  dress'd  in  rich  array, 
An^well  accepted  of  that  female  train. 
Whose  hearts  to  joy  and  mirth  devoted  aye. 
Each  pn^er'd  love  receive  without  disdain. 
And  part  without  regret^from  each  late  favoured 
swain. 

And  now  they  do  accord  in  wanton  daunce 
To  join  their  hands  upon  the  flowery  plain ; 
The  whiles  with  amorous  leer  and  eyes  askaunce 
Each  damsel  fires  with  love  her  glowing  swain; 
TUl,  all  impatient  of  the  tickling  pain. 
In  sudden  laughter  forth  at  once  they  break> 
And  ending  so  their  daupce,  each  tender  twain 
To  shady  bowers  forthwith  themselves  betake. 
Deep  hid  in  myrtle  groves,  beside  a  silver  lake. 

Thereat  the  Red-crosl  knight  was  much  enmovM, 
And  'gan  his  heart  with  indignation  swell. 
To  view  in  forms  so  made  to  be  belov'd, 
Ke  fiuth,  ne  truth,  ne  heavenly  virtue  dwell; 


•Would  not 
«  Attempt 

VOL.  ZIII. 


•  Called. 


soften. 


But  lust  instead,  and  fiilsehood,  c^d  of  Hell ; 
And  glutton  sloth,  and  k>ve  of  gay  attire : 
And  sooth  to  say,  them  well  could  parallel 
Their  lusty  paramours ^  in  vain  desire; 
Well  fitted  to  each  dame  was  every  gallant  aquure. 

Yet  when  their  sovereign  calls  them  forth  to  amu;. 
Their  sovereign,  whose  beheits^  they  most  revere. 
Right  wisely  can  they  menage  war's  alarms, 
And  wield  with  valour  great  the  martial  spear. 
So  that  their  name  is  dreaded  far  and  near. 
Oh !  that  for  liberty  they  so  did  fight ! 
Then  need  nut  Fairy-land  their  prowess  fear, 
Ne  give  in  chaige  to  her  adventurous  knight 
Their  friendship  to  beware/  and  sense-deluding 
sleight 

But  not  for  liberty  they  wagen  war. 
But  solely  to  aggrate?  their  mighty  lord. 
For  whom  their  dearest  blopd  they  nillen^  spare. 
When  so  him  listeth  draw  the  conquering  sword; 
So  is  that  idol  vain  of  them  adur'd. 
Who  ne  with  might  beyond  his  meanest  thraU 
Endued,  ne  with  superior  wisdom  stor'd. 
Sees  at  his  feet  prostrated  millions  fall, 
And  with  religious  dread  obey  his  princely  call. 

Thereto  so  high  and  stately  was  his  port. 
That  all  the  petty  kings  him  sore  envy'd. 
And  would  him  imitate  in  any  sort. 
With  all  the  mimic  pageantry  of  pride. 
And  worship'd  be  like  him,  and  deify'd. 
Of  courtly  sycophants  and  caitifs*  vile. 
Who  to  those  services  themselves  app1y*df 
And  in  that  school  of  servitude  erewhile 
Had  leam'd  to  bow,  and  grin,  and  flatter,  and 
beguile. 

For  to  that  seminary  of  ihshlons  vain 
The  rich  and  noble  from  all  parts  repair. 
Where  grown  enamour'd  to  the  gaudy  train. 
And  courteous  haviour  gent  and  debonair, 
Tbey  cast  to  imitate  such  semblaunoe  foir ; 
And,  deeming  meanly  of  their  native  lon<C 
Their  own  rough  virtues  they  disdain  to  wear; 
And  bac^  returning  drest  by  foreign  hood, 
Ne  other  matter  care,  ne  other  understond. 

Wherefore  th'  enebaunter  vile,  who  sore  was 

griev'd 
To  see  the  knight  reject  those  damsels  gay. 
Wherewith  he  thought  him  sure  to  have  deceiv*d« 
Was  minded  to  that  court  him  to  convey. 
And  daze  bis  eyen  with  majesty's  bright  ray : 
So  to  a  stately  castle  he  him  brought, 
Which  in  the  midst  of  a  great  garden  lay. 
And  wisely  was  by  cunning  craftsmen  frrought, 
And  with  all    riches  deck'd  surpassing  human 

thought 

There  underneath  a  sumptuous  canopy. 
That  with  bright  ore  and  diamonds  glitter'd  far. 
Sate  the  swoln  form  of  royal  surquedry  >S 
And  deem'd  itself  allgates**  some  creature  rare; 
While  its  own  haughty  state  it  mote  compare 
With  the  base  countooanoe  of  the  Vassal  fry, 
That  seem'd  to  have  nor  eye,  nor  tongue,  nor  ear ; 
Ne  any  sense,  ne  any  foculty. 
That  did  not  to  his  thrOne  owe  servile  ministry. 

s  Lovers.  '  Commands.  7  pleasei 

»  Will  not  «  Scoundrels.  »•  Pridfc 

*'  By  all  means,  omnino. 
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Yet  wist  he  not  that  half  that  homage  low 
Was  at  a  wizard's  shrine  in  private  pay*d. 
The  which  conducted  all  that  goodly  show. 
And  as  he  list  th*  imperial  puppet  play'd, 
-By  secret  springs  and  wheels  right  wisely  made, 
That  he  the  subtle  wires  mote  not  avize  *, 
But  deem  in  sooth  that  all  he  did  or  said. 
From  his  own  motion  and  free  grace  did  rise, 
And  that  he  justly  hight  immortal,  great,  and  wise. 

And  eke  to  each  of  that  same  gilded  train. 
That  meekly  round  that  lordly  throne  did  stand, 
Was  by  that  wizard  ty*d  a  magic  chain, 
Whereby  their  actions  all  he  mote  command. 
And  rule  with  hidden  influence  the  land. 
Yet  to  his  lord  he  outwardly  did  bend, 
And  those  same  magic  chains  within  his  hand 
Did  seem  to  place,  albeit  by  the  end 
He  held  them  fest,  that  none  them  from  his  gripe 
mote  rend. 

He  was  to  weet  an  old  and  wrinkled  mage. 
Deep  read  in  all  the  arts  of  policy, 
And  finom  experience  grown  so  crafty  sage. 
That  none  his  secret  counsels  mote  descry, 
He  search  the  mines  of  his  deep  subtlety. 
'  Thereto  fair  peace  he  tovM  and  cherished  ; 
And  traffic  did  promote  and  industry, 
Whei-eby  the  vulgar  were  in  quiet  fed. 
And  the  proud  lords  in  ease  and  plenty  wallowed. 

Thence  all  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  the  court, 
Sith*  the  sole  business  of  the  rich  and  great, 
Was  to  that  hope-built  temple  to  resort. 
And  round  their  earthly  god  in  glory  wait. 
Who,  with  their  pride  to  swell  his  royal  state, 
Did  pour  large  sums  of  gold  on  every  ope. 
Brought  him  by  harpies  fell,  him  to  aggrate, 
And  torn  from  peasants  vile,  beneath  the  throne 
Who  lay  deep  sunk  in  earth,  and  inwardly  did  groan. 

'*  Behold,"  says  Archimage,  "  the  envy'd  height 
Of  human  grandeur  to  the  gods  ally'd  I 
Behold  yon  Sun  of  power,  whose  glorious  light. 
O'er  this  rejoicing  land  out-beaming  wide, 
Calls  up  those  princely  flowers  on  ei«ry  side ; 
Which,  like  the  painted  daughters  of  the  plain, 
TSe  toil,  ne  spin,  ne  stain  their  silken  pride 
With  care,  or  sorrow,  sith  withouten  pain 
Them  in  eternal  joy  those  heavenly  beams  maintain. 

**  Then  mom  and  evening  joy  eternal  greets. 
And  for  them  thousands  and  ten  thousands  moil  3, 
Gathering  from  land  and  ocean  honeyed  sweets 
For  them,  who  in  soft  indolence  the  while 
And  slumbering  peace  enjoy  the  luscious  spoil ; 
And  as  they  view  around  the  careful  bees 
Forespent4  with  labour  and  incessant  toil. 
With  the  sweet  contrast  learn  themselves  to 

please, 
And  heighten  by  compare  the  luxury  of  ease.'' 
"  Ungenerous  man,"  quoth  then  the  Fairy  knight, 
**  That  can  rejoice  to  see  another's  woe ! 
And  thou,  unworthy  of  that  glory  bright. 
Wherewith  the  gods  have  deck'd  thy  princely 

brow, 
That  doth  on  sloth  and  gluttony  bestow 
The  hard-eam'd  fruits  of  industry  and  pain, 
And  to  the  dogs  the  labourer's  morsel  tlm>w. 


>  Discover,  perceive. 
«  Quite  spent. 


•Since.       I  Work  hard. 


Unmindftil  of  the  hand  that  sow'd  the  grain. 
The  poor  earth-trodden  root  of  all  thy  greatness 
vain. 

"  Oh  foul  abuse  of  sacred  Majesty. 
That  boasteth  her  &ir  self  from  Heaven  y-qprong ! 
Where  are  the  marks  of  thy  divinity  ? 
Truth,  mercy,  justice  steady,  bold  and  strong. 
To  aid  the  meek,  and  curb  oppressive  wroog  ? 
Where  is  the  care  and  love  of  public  good. 
That  to  the  people's  father  doth  belong  > 
Where  the  vice-gt  rent  of  that  bounteous  God, 
Who  bids  dispense  to  all,  what  he  for  all  bestow'd  ? 

**  Dwell'st  thou  not  rather,  like  the  prince  of  Hell, 
In  Pandemonium  full  of  ugly  Bends? 
Dissimulation,  discord,  malice  fell. 
Reckless  ambition,  that  right  onward  wends  >, 
Though  his  wild  march  overthrow  both  fame  and 

friends. 
And  virtue  and  his  country;  crooked  gnfle. 
Obliquely  creeping  to  his  treacherous  ends. 
And  flattery,  curs'd  assassin,  who  the  while 
He  holds  the  murderous  knife,  can  fawn,  and  ki»t 

and  smile." 

Then  'gan  he  straight  unvail  the  mirror  bright. 
The  which  fair  Una*  gave  him  heretofore. 
Ere  he  as  yet,  with  Pajrrtim  '  foe  to  fight. 
For  foreign  land  had  left  his  native  shore. 
This  in  his  careful  breast  he  always  bore. 
And  on  it  oft  would  cast  his  wary  eye  ; 
For  it  by  magic  framed  was  of  yore. 
So  that  no  falshood  mote  it  well  abye. 
But  it  was  plainly  seen,  or  fearfully  did  fly. 

1^   jThis  on  that  gay  assembly  didjie  turn. 
And  saw  confounded  quite  the  gaudy  scene  ; 
Saw  the  close  fire  that  inwardly  did  bum, 

And  waste  the  throbbing  heart  with  secret  teen'j 
5>aw  base  dependence  in  the  haughty  mien 
Of  lords  and  princes ;  saw  the  magic  chain 
That  each  did  wear,  but  deem'd  he  wore  unseen. 
The  whiles  with  count'naunce  glad  he  hid  hia 
pain, 

And  homage  did  require  from  each  poor  lowly  swain. 

And  though  to  that  old  mage  they  louted  down. 
Yet  did  they  dearly  wish  for  his  decay  : 
Als  trembled  he,  and  aye  upon  the  throae 
Of  his  great  lord  his  tottering  steps  did  stay. 
And  oft  behind  him  skulk'd  for  great  dismay; 
Als  shook  the  throne,  when  so  the  villain  crew. 
That  underneath  oppressed  and  groveling  lay. 
Impatient  of  the  grievous  burtlien  grew. 
And  loudly  for  redress  and  liberty  did  sue. 

There  mote  he  likewise  see  a  ribbald  train 
Of  dancers,  broiderers,  slaves  of  Luxury, 
Who  cast  o'er  all  those  lords  and  ladies  vaid 
A  veil  of  semblaunce  fair,  and  richest  dye. 
That  none  their  inward  baseness  mote  descry. 
But  nought  was  hidden  from  that  mirror  bright; 
Which  when  false  Archimago  *gan  espy. 
He  feared  for  himself,  and  wara'd  the  knight 
From  80  detested  place  to  maken  speedy  flight. 

»Goe«. 

*  Una  in  Spenser  represents  Truth,  see  B.  1.  Faiiy 

Queen. 
7  Heathen,  the  usual  enemy  of  knight-errsnts  in 
Spens^,  ^Pain,  anguish. 
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60  dn  he  pMed»  till  be  coinen  hath 
lb  a  small  mer,  that  fuH  slow  did  glide. 
As  it  uneath  mote  find  its  watry  path 
For  stones  and  rubbish,  that  did  cboak  its  tide, 
So  lay  the  mouldering  piles  on  every  side, 
Seem'd  them  a  goodly  city  once  had  been. 
Albeit  now  £dlen  were  her  royal  pride. 
Yet  mote  her  auncient  frreatncss  still  be  seen, 
Still  horn  her  ruins  prov'd  the  world's  imperial 
queen. 

Tor  the  rich  spoH  of  all  the  contments. 
The  boast  of  Art  and  Nature  there  was  brought, 
Corinthian  brass,  ^Egyptian  monuments. 
With  hieroglyphic  sculptures  all  inwrought, 
And  Parian  marbles,  by  Greek  artists  taught 
To  counterfeit  the  forms  of  heroes  old. 
And  set  before  the  eye  of  sober  thought 
Lycurgus,  Homer,  and  Alcides  bold ; 
All  these  and  many  more  tba^  may  not  here  be  told. 

Tliere  in  the  middest  of  a  ruin'd  pile, 
TTiat  seem*d  a  theatre  of  circuit  vast. 
Where  thousands  might  be  seated,  he  erewhile 
Discover'd  hath  an  uncouth  trophy  plac'd ; 
SeemM  a  huge  heap  of  stone  together  cast 
In  nice  disorder  and  wild  symmetry. 
Urns,  broken  freezes,  statues  half  defiic*d. 
And  pedestals  with  antique  imagery 
Emboss'd,  and  pillars  huge  of  costly  porphjrry. 

Aloft  00  this  strange  basis  was  ypight'. 
With  girlonds  gay  a<lom'd,  a  golden  chair. 
In  which,  aye  smiling  with  self-bred  delight, 
In  careless  pride  recliu'd  a  lady  fair. 
And  to  soft  music  lent  her  idle  ear; 
The  which  with  pleasure  so  did  her  enthral, 
That  for  aught  else  she  had  but  little  care. 
For  wealth,  or  fome,  or  honour  feminal. 
Or  gentle  love,  sole  king  of  pleasures  naturaL 

Als  by  her  side,  in  richest  robes  array*d, 
An  eunuch  sate,  of  visage  pale  and  dead, 
Vhseeraly  paramour  for  royal  maid !     « 
Yet  him  she  conrted'oft  and  honoured. 
And  oft  would  by  her  place  in  princely  sted*. 
Though  from  the  dregs  of  earth  he  springen  were. 
And  oft  with  regal  crowns  she  deck'd  his  head, 
And  ofi,  to  sooth  her  vain  and  foolish  ear, 
She  bade  him  the  great  names  of  mighty  Kestrs' 
bear. 

Thereto  herself  a  pompous  title  bore. 
For  she  was  vain  of  her  great  auncestry, 
But  vainer  still  of  that  prodigious  store 
Of  arts  and  learning,  which  she  vaunts  to  lie 
In  the  rich  archives  of  her  treasury. 
These  she  to  strangers  oftentimes  would  show. 
With  grave  demean  and  solemn  vanity. 
Then  proudly  claim  as  to  her  merit  due. 
The  venerable  praise  and  title  of  Vertd. 

Vert^  she  was  yclept  4,  and  held  her  court 
With  outward  shows  of  pomp  and  majesty. 
To  which  natheless  few  others  did  resort. 
But  men  of  base  and  vulgar  industry. 
Or  such  perdy  as  of  them  cozen'd  be. 
Mimes,  fidlers,  pipers,  eunuchs  squeaking  fine. 
Painters  and  builders,  sons  of  masonry. 


Who  well  could  metsure  wHh  the  ttile  and  Une, 
And  all  the  orders  five  right  craftily  define. 

.   But  other  skill  of  cunning  architect, 

How  to  contrive  the  house  for  dwelling  best. 
With  self-sufficient  scorn  they  wont  neglect. 
As  corresponding  with  their  purfK^sc  least; 
And  herein  be  they  copi^  of  the  rest. 
Who  aye  pretending  love  of  science  fair. 
And  generous  purpose  to  adorn  the  breast 
With  liberal  arts,  to  Vertii's  court  repair, 

Yet  nought  but  tunes  and  names,  and  coins  away 
dol 


■Flaped. 
'Emperors. 


*  Seat  or  place. 
«  Called  or  namedi 


For  long,  to  visit  her  once-honour'd  seat 
The  studious  sons  of  learning  have  forbore : 
Who  whilom  thither  ran  wi^  pilgrim  feet 
Her  venerable  reliques  to  adore. 
And  load  their  bosom  with  the  sacred  store. 
Whereof  the  world  large  treasure  yet  enjoys. 
But  sithenceS  she  declin'd  fh>m  wisdom^s  lore. 
They  left  her  to  display  her  pompous  toys 
To  virtuosi  vain,  and  wonder-gaping  boys. 

Forthy  to  her  a  numerous  train  doth  long* 
Of  ushers  in  her  court  well  practised. 
Who  aye  ^bout  the  moneyed  stranger  throng. 
Offering,  with  shows  of  courteous  bountihed^. 
Him  through  the  rich  apartments  all  to  lead. 
And  show  him  all  the  wonders  of  her  state. 
Whose  names  and  price  they  wisely  can  areed'. 
And  tell  of  coins  of  old  and  modem  date. 
And  pictures  fol^e  and  true  right  well  discriminate. 

Als  are  they  named  after  him,  whose  tongue 
Shook  the  dictator  in  his  curule  chair. 
And,  thundering  through  the  Tloman  senate,  rung 
His  bold  Philippics  in  Antouius'  ear ; 
Which  when  the  T'airy  heard,  hesigh'd  full  dear. 
And,  casting  round  his  quick  discerning  eye. 
At  every  deal  9  he  ditipt  a  manly  tear, 
As  he  the  stately  buildings  mote  descry. 
Baths,  theatres,  and  £uies,  in  mouldering  frag- 
ments lie. 

"  And,  oh !  imperial  city!"  then  he  said, 

"  How  art  thou  tumbled  from  thine  Alpine  throne ! 

Whereon,  like  Jove  on  high  Olympus*  head. 

Thou  sittedst  erst  unequaPd  and  alone. 

And  madest  through  the  worid  thy  greatness 

known: 
While  fit>m  the  western  isles,  to  Indus'  shore. 
From  seven-mouthM  Nilus,  to  the  frozen  Don, 
Thy  dradded  bolts  the  strong-pounc'd  eagle  bore. 
And  taught  the  nations  round  thy  fasces  to  adore. 

**  And  doth  among  thy  reliques  nought  remain. 
No  little  portion  of  that  haughty  spright. 
Which  inade  thee  whilom  scorn  soft  Pleasmre>8 

chain. 
And  in  free  Virtue  place  thy  chief  delight. 
Whereby  through  ages  su   *e  thy  glory  bright? 
And  is  there  nought  remaining  to  coofottiMl- 
Those  who,  regardless  of  thy  woeful  plight. 
With  idle  wonder  view  thy  ruins  round. 
And  without  thought  survey  thy  memorable  wound  ? 

«  Since.  •  Belong. 

7  Good-nature  or  civility. 
.  ^  Relate  or  declare.    These  under  sort  of  anti- 
quaries, who  go  about  with  strangers  to  show  them 
tiie  antiquities,  &cl  of  Rome,  are  called  Ciceroni. 

•  At  every  torn,  every  now  and  then. 
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**  Arise,  tbou  genuine  Cicero,  and  declare 
'  That  all  these  mighty  rains  scattered  wide 
The  sepulchres  of  RcMnan  virtue  were. 
And' trophies  vast  of  luxury  and  pride, 
Those  fell  diseases  whereof  Rome  erst  dy*d. 
And  do  you  then  with  vile  mechanic  thought 
Your  course,  ye  sons  of  Fairy,  hither  guide. 
That  ye  those  gay  refinements  may  be  taught. 
Which  l^iberty's  fair  lond  to  shame  and  thraldom 
brought  ? 

"  Let  Ronne  those  vassal  arts  now  meanly  boast. 
Which  to  her  vanquished  thralls  she  erst  resigned; 
Ye  who  ei^ioy  that  iireedom  she  has  lost, 
That  great  prerogative  of  human -kind, 
Cloiie  to  your  hearts  the  precious  jewel  bind. 
And  Icarn  the  rich  possession  to  maintain, 
Learn  virtue,  justice,  constancy  of  mind. 
Not  to  be  mov*d  by  fear  or  pleasure's  train ; 

Be  these  your  arts,  yebrave^  these  only  are  humane." 
# 
As  he  thus  spake,  th'  enchaunter  half-asham'd 
Wist  not  what  fitting  answer  to  devise, 
Als  was  his  caitive  heart  w^ll-nigh  inflam'^ 
By  that  same  knight  so  virtuous,  brave,  and  wise, 
That  long  he  doubts  him  farther  to  entice. 
But  he  was  hardened  and  remorseless  grown. 
Through  practice  old  of  villainy  and  vice ; 
So  to  his  former  wiles  he  turns  him  soon,  * 

Aa  in  another  place  hereafter  shall  be  shown. 
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*Unnm  stndium  ver^  liberate  est,  quod  liberum 
fiicit.  Hoc  sapientiae  studium  est,  sublime, 
forte,  magnanimum :  camera  pusilla  et  puerilia 
sunt. — Plus  scire  velle  qjakn  sit  satis  intempe- 
rantite  genus  est  Quid,  qu5d  ista  liberalium 
ardum  consectatio  molestos,  verbosos,  intem- 
pestivoe,  sibi  placentes  facit,  et  ideo  non  dicen- 
tes  necessaria,  quia  supervacua  didicenint.*' 

&M.  Ep,  88, 

I     O  GOODLY  Discipline !  from  Heaven  y-sprong ! 
Parent  of  Science,  queen  of  arts  refin'd  ! 
To  whom  the  Graces  and  the  Nine  belong: 
O !  bid  those  Graces,  in  fisir  chorus  joinM 
With  each  bright'  ".tue  that  adorns  the  mfaid  ! 

^  O  bid  tbft.M4i*cs,  thine  harmonious  train, 
Who  by  thy  aid  erst  humanized  mankind. 
Inspire,  direct,  and  moralize  the  strain, 

That  doth  essay  to  teach  thy  treiifures  how  to  gain ! 

And  thou,  whose  pious  and  maternal  care, 
The  sub<titiite  of  heavenly  Providence, 
With  tenderest  love  my  orphan  life  did  rear, 
Aiid  train  n:e  up  to  manly  strength  ^nd  sense; 
With  mildest  awe,  and  virtuous  Influcqce, 
Directing  my  impractis*d  wayward  feet 
To  the  smooth  walks  of  Truth  and  lonocencaj 


Where  Happiness  heart-felt.  Contentment  ssreet. 
Philosophy  divine,  aye  hold  their  blest  retreat. 

Thou,  most  belov'd,  most  honourM,  most  rever*d? 
Accept  this  verse,  to  thy  large  merit  due ! 
And  blame  me  not,  if,  by  each  tye  endear'd. 
Of  nature,  gratitude,  and  friendship  true. 
The  whiles  this  moral  thesis  I  pursue. 
And  trace  the  plan  of  goodly  nurture  *  o*er, 
1  bring  thy  modest  virtues  into  view ; 
And  proudly  boast  that  from  thy  precious  store. 
Which  erst  enriched  my  heart,  I  drew  this  sacred 
lore. 

And  thus,  I  ween,  thus  shall  I  best  repay 
The  valued  gif^s  thy  careful  love  bestow'd  ; 
If,  imitating  thee,  well  as  I  may, 
I  labour  to  diffuse  th'  important  good. 
Till  this  great  truth  by  all  be  understood, 
*'  That  all  the  pious  duties  which  we  owe. 
Our  parents,  friends,  our  country,  and  our  God; 
The  seeds  of  e\'ery  virtue  here  below. 
From  discipline  alone,  and  early  culture,  grew.** 


CANTO  L 


The  knight,  as  to  Psedta's  *  honse 
He  his  young  son  conve3rs. 

Is  staid  by  Custom ;  with  him  fights. 
And  his  vain  pride  disda3rs. 


A  CENTLB  knight  there  was,  whose  noble  deeds 
O'er  Fairy-land  by  Fame  were  blazon'd  round: 
For  wariike  enterprize,,and  sage  areeds'. 
Among  the  chief  alike  was  he  renown'd ; 
Whence  with  the  marksof  highest  honours  crowned 
By  Gloriana,  in  domestic  peace. 
That  port,  to  which  the  wise  are  ever  bound. 
He  anchored  was,  and  changM  the  tossing  seat 
Of  bustling  busy  life,  for  calm  sequestered  eaa^. 

There,  in  domestic  virtue  rich  and  great 
As  erfd  in  public,  'mid  his  wide  domain. 
Long  in  primeval  patriarchal  state. 
The  lord,  the  judge,  the  father  of  the  plain. 
He  dwelt ;  and  with  him,  in  the  golden  chaia 
Of  wedded  faith  y-link*d,  a  matron  sage 
Aye  dwelt ;  sweet  partner  of  his  joy  and  pain. 
Sweet  charmer  of  his  youth,  friend  of  his  age, 
SkilPd  to  improve  his  bliss,  his  sorrows  to  assuage. 

From  this  fair  union,  not  of  sordid  gain. 

But  merit  similar  and  mutual  love. 

True  source  of  lineal  virtue,  sprung  a  train 

Of  youths  and  virgins;  like  (he  beauteous  grove^ 

Which  round  the  temple  of  Oljnnpic  Jove, 

Begirt  with  youthful  bloom  the  parent  tree  <, 

The  sacred  olive ;  whence  old  ^is  wove 

'  Education. 

>  Paedia  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  edocatioQ. 

*  Counsels. 

4  Parent  tree,  the  sacred  olive*^  This  tree  grew 
in  the  Altis,  or  sacrad  grove  of  Olympic  Ji^piter  at 
Olympia,  having,  «m  the  Eleans  pretended,  been 
originally  planted  there  by  Hercules.  It  was 
esteemed  saered,  and  firom  that  were  taken  the 
Olympic  crowns. 
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Her  tetdant  crowm  of  peaceful  victory, 
Tbe  guerdoiis  *  of  bold  stnnig^  and  swift  activity. 

So  round  their  noble  parents  goodly  rose 
tliese  generous  scyons:  they  with  watchful  care 
Still,  as  the  swelling  passions  'gan  disclose 
The  buds  of  future  virtues,  did  prepare 
With  prudent  culture  the  young  shoots  to  rear  j 
And  aye  in  this  endearing  pious  toil 
They  by  a  palmer  •  sage  instructed  were. 
Who  from  deep  thought  and  studious  search 
erewhile  [soil. 

Had  learnt  to  noend  the  heart,  and  till  the  htiman 

For  by  celestial  Wisdom  whilom  led 
Through  all  tb'  apartments  of  th'  immortal  mind,* 
He  Tiew'd  the  secret  stores,  and  marked  the  sted  ' 
To  judgment,  wit,  and  memory  assigned; 
And  how  sensation  and  re6ection  join'd 
To  611  with  images  her  darksome  grotte. 
Where,  variously  disjointed  or  combin'c^ 
As  reason,  &ncy,  or  opinion  wrought. 
Their  various  masks  they  play'd,  and  fed  her  pen- 
sive thought. 

I   <jA\9e  « through  the  fields  of  Science  had  he  stray'd 
With  eager  search,  and  sent  his  piercing  eye 

Through   each  leam'd  school,  each  .philosophic 
shade. 
Where  lYuth  and  Virtue  erst  were  deem'd  to  lie; 
If  haply  the  fanr  vagrants  he  moteS  spy. 
Or  hear  the  music  of  then*  charming  lore: 
But  all  unable  there  to  satisfy 
Hb  curious  soul,  he  tum'd  him  to  explore 

Tbe  sacred  writ  of  Faith :  to  learn,  believe,  adore. 

Tbeiice  foe  pit>fes8'd  of  Falsehood  and  Deceit, 
Those  sly  artificers  of  tyranny, 
Ajre  *  holding  up  before  uncertain  feet 
Ifis  foitbful  light  to  knowledge,  liberty. 
Mankind  he  led  to  civil  poUcy, 
And  mild  Religion's  charitable  law : 
That,  liram'd  by  mercy  and  benignity, 
Tbe  persecuting  sword  forbids  to  draw. 
And  free-created  souls  with  penal  terrours  awe. 

Ne'  with  the  glorious  gifts  elate  and  vain 
liock'd  he  his  wisdom  up  in  churlish  pride; 
But,  stooping  from  his  height,  would  even  deign 
The  feeble  steps  of  infancy  to  guide. 
Eternal  gfory  him  therefore  betide. 
Lei  every  generous  youth  his  praise  proclaim ; 
Who,  wandering  through  the  worid's  rude  forest 

wide. 
By  him  hath  been  y-taught  his  course  to  frame 
To  Vbtue's  sweet  abodes,  and  heaven-aspiring  Fame ! 

For  this  the  Fairy  knight  with  anxious  thought. 
And  fond  paternal  care,  his  counsel  pray'd; 
And  him  of  gentlest  courtesy  besought 
His  guidance  to  vouchsafe  and  friendly  aid ; 
The  while  his  tender  ofispring  he  conveyed. 
Through  devious  paths  to  that  secure  retreat. 
Where  sage  Pasdta,  with  each  tuneful  maid. 
On  a  wide  mount  had  fix'd  her  rural  seat, 
'Mid  flowery  gardens  plac'd,  tmtrod  by  rulgar  feet 

'  Rewaids. 

•  Pilgrim.  The  penoohereiignifiedisMr.  Locke, 
<*«»cteriied  by  his  works. 

I  Place,  itrtioii.  4  /^  fatiber. 

*  Might  •  Em.  7  Nor.  . 


And  now  forth-pacing  with  his  blooming  heir. 
And  that  same  virtuous  palmer  them  to  guide; 
Arm'd  all  to  point,  and  on  a  courser  foir 
Y-inoonted  high,  in  military  pride. 
His  little  train  before  be  slow  did  ride. 
Him  eke  behind  a  gentle  squire  ensues*. 
With  his  young  lord  aye  marching  side  by  side. 
His  counseliour  and  guard,  in  goodly  thews  >, 
Who  well  had  been  brought  up,  and  nurs'd  by  every 
Muse. 

Thus  as  their  pleasing  journey  they  pursu'd, 
With  cheerful  argument  beguiling  pain : 
Ere  kmg  descending  from  an  hill  tbey  view'd 
Beneath  their  eyes  ont-stretch*d  a  spacious  plain. 
That  fhiitfiil  slu>w'd,  and  apt  for  every  grain, 
For  pastures,  vines,  and  flowers;  while  Nature  fan-. 
Sweet-smiling  all  around  with  countenance  foin*^, 
Seem'd  to  demand  the  tiller's  art  and  care, 
Her  wildness  to  correct,  her  lavish  waste  repair. 

Right  good,  I  ween,  and  bounteous  was  the  soil. 
Aye  wont  in  happy  season  to  repay 
With  tenfold  usury  the  peasant's  toil. 
But  now  *t  was  ruin  all,  and  wild  decay ; 
UntilPd  the  garden  and  the  fallow  lay,    [grown. 
The  sheep  shome  down  with  barren  brakes  "  o*er- 
The  whiles  the  merry  peasants  sport  and  play. 
All  as  the  public  evil  were  unknown. 
Or  every  public  care  from  every  breast  was  flown. 

Astonished  at  a  scene  at  once  so  fair 
And  so  deform'd ;  with  wonder  and  delight 
At  man's  neglect,  and  Nature's  bounty  rare. 
In  studious  thought  a  while  the  Fairy  knight 
Bent  on  that  goodly  lond  ^*  hb  eager  sight : 
Then  forward  rush'd,  impatient  to  descry 
What  towns  and  castles  there-in  were  empight  »*; 
For  towns  him  seem'd,  and  castles  he  did  spy. 
As  to  th'  horizon  round  he  stretch'd  his  roaming  eye. 

Nor  long  way  had  they  traveli'd,  ere  they  cama 
To  a  wide  stream,  that  with  tumultuous  roar 
Amongst  rude  rocks  its  winding  ooune  did  framr  ^ 
Black  was  the  wave  and  sordid,  cover'd  o'er 
With  angry  foam,  and  stain'd  with  infants'  gore» 
Thereto  along  th'  unlovely  margin  stood 
A  birchen  grove,  that,  waving  from  the  shore. 
Aye  cast  upon  the  tide  its  falling  bud. 
And  with  its  bitter  juice  empoison'd  all  the  flood. 

Right  on  the  centre  of  the  vale  empight. 
Not  distant  far  a  forked  mountain  rose; 
In  outward  form  presenting  to  the  sight 
That  fom'd  Parnassian  hill,  on  whose  fair  browf 
The  nine  Aonian  Sisters  wont  repose ; 
Listening  to  sweet  Castalia's  sounding  stream. 
Which  through  the  plains  of  Cirrha  murmuring 

flows: 
But  this  to  that  compar'd  mote  justly  seem 
Ne  fitting  haunt  for  gods,  ne  worthy  man's  esteem. 

For  this  nor  founded  deep,  nor  spredden  wide. 
Nor  high  up-rais'd  above  the  level  plain. 
By  toiUng  Art  through  tedious  years  applied. 
From  various  parts  compii'd  with  studious  pain. 
Was  erst  H  up-thrown ;  if  so  it  mote  attam. 
Like  that  poetic  mountain,  to  be  bight  '^ 

*  Follows.  *  Marnien. 

*•  Earnest,  eager.  '»  triers. 

*•  Land.  «»  Placed. 

H  Formerly.  >s  Called,  named. 
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The  noble  seal  of  Learaio^'f  goodly  train. 
Thereto,  the  more  to  captivate  the  sight. 
It  like  a  garden  fiur  nost  curiously  was  dight  *. 
In  figured  plots  with  kafy  walls  enclo6*d, 
By  measure  and  by  role  it  was  out-lay'd; 
With  symmetry  so  regular  dispos'd. 
That  plot  to  pldt  still  answered,  shade  to  shade  -, 
Each  correspondent  twain  alike  arrBy*d 
With  like  embelliflbments  of  plai^  and  flowers, 
Of  statues,  vases,  spouting  founts,  that  play'd 
Through  shells  of  Tritons  their  ascending  showers, 
And  labyrinths  involved,  and  trelice-woven  bowers. 
There  likewise  mote  be  seen  on  every  side 
The  yew  obedient  to  the  planter's  wHl, 
And  shapely'  box  of  all  their  branching  pride 
Ungently  shome,  and,  with  preposterous  skill. 
To  various  beasts  and  birds  of  sundry  quill 
I  Transformed,  and  humanshapesofmonstroussize; 

■  Huge  as  tint  giant-race,  who,  lri|^  on  hill 

High-heaping,  sought  with  impious  \'ain  emprize*, 
Despiteof  thundering  Jove,  to  scale  thesteepy  skies. 
Alse  other  wonders  of  the  sportive  shears 
Fair  Nature  misadoming  there  were  found : 
Globes,  spiral  columns,  pyramids  and  piers 
With  sprouting  urns  and  budding  statues  crown*d; 
And  horizontal  dials  on  the  ground 
In  living  box  by  cunning  artists  trac'd ; 
And  gallies  trim,  on  no  long  voyage  bound. 
But  ^  their  roots  there  ever  anchored  fiast, 
A113  weretheirbellyingsailsout-spread  toevery  bhist 
O'er  all  appear'd  the  mountain's  forked  brows 
With  terrasses  on  terrasses  up-thrown ; 
And  all  along  arranged  in  ordered  rows. 
And  vistas  broad,  the  velvet  slopes  adown 
The  e\'er- verdant  trees  of  Daphne  shone. 
But,  aliens  to  the  clime,  and  brought  of  old 
From  Latian  plains,  and  Grecian  Helicon, 
They  shrunk  and  languished  in  a  foreign  mould. 
By  changeful  Sununers  stMrv'd,  and  pinch'd  liy 
Winter's  cold. 
Amid  this  verdant  grove  with  solemn  state. 
On  golden  thrones  of  antique  form  reclin'd. 
In  mimic  majesty  nine  Virgins  sate. 
In  features  variotis,  as  unlike  in  mind: 
Alse  boasted  they  thenkselves  of  heavenly  kmd. 
And  to  the  sweet  Parnassian  nymphs  allied; 
Thence  round  their  brows  the  Delphic  bay  they 

twin'd. 
And  matching  with  high  names  thehr  apish  pride. 
O'er  every  learned  school  aye  claim'd  they  to  pre- 
side. 
In  antique  garbs  (for  modem  they  disdain'd) 
By  Greek  and  Roman  artists  whikuB  <  made, 
Of  various  W00&,  and  variously  diitain'd 
With  tints  of  every  hue,  were  th<^  arrayed; 
And  here  and  there  amhitioiiily  diiplay'd 
A  purple  shred  of  some  ridinibe,  prepar'd 
Erst  l^  the  Muses  or  th'  Aonian  maid. 
To  deck  great  Tullius  or  the  Mantuan  bard  ; 
Which  o'er  each  motley  vest  with  uncouth  splen- 
dour glar'd. 
•  And  well  their  ontward  Testnre  did  eocpresa 
The  bent  and  habit  oCthflir  inward  oiiid» 

I  Dreit  *  Enterprise,  attempt 

3  All,  used  frequently  by  the  cddEngUsh  poets 
/yr  although. 

4  Fonneriy. 


Affecting  Wisdom's  antiquated  dress. 

And  usages  by  time  cast  &r  behind. 

Thence,  to  the  charms  of  younger  Science  blind. 

The  customs,  laws,  the  learning,  arts,  and  phrase 

Of  their  own  countries  they  with  scorn  dedin'df 

Ne  sacred  Truth  herself  would  they  embrace. 

Unwarranted,  unknown  in  their  forefathers'  days. 
Thus  ever  backward  casting  thehr  survey 
To  Rome's  old  ruins  and  the  groves  forlorn 
Of  elder  Athens,  which  in  prospect  lay       [turn 
Stretch'd  out  beneath  the  mountain,  would  they 
Their  busy  search,  and  o'er  the  rubbish  mourn. 
Then,  gathering  up  with  superstitious  care 
Each  little  scrap,  however  foul  or  torn. 
In  grave  harangues  they  boldly  would  declarev 

This  Ennius,  Varro;  this  the  Stagyrite  did  wear. 
Yet,  under  names  of  venerable  sound,  [rod ; 

While  o'er  the  world  they  stretch'd  their  awM 
Through  all  the  provinces  of  Learning  own'd 
For  teachers  of  whate'er  is  wise  ai^  grod. 
Alse  from  each  region  to  their  drad  s  abode 
Came  youth  unnumber'd  crowding  all  to  taste 
The  streams  of  Science;  which  united  flow'd 
Adown  the  mount,  from  nine  rich  sources  cast; 

And  to  the  vale  bek)w  in  one  rude  torrent  pass'd. 

5  ^'er  every  source,  prcHectress  of  the  stream. 
One  of  those  \'irgin  sisters  did  preside  ; 
Who,  dignifying  with  her  noble  name 
Her  proper  flood,  aye  pour'd  into  the  tide 
The  heady  vapours  of  scholastic  pride 
Despotical  and  abject,  bold  and  blind. 
Fierce  in  debate,  and  forward  to  decide; 
Vain  love  of  praise,  with  adulation  join'd. 

And  disingenuous  scorn  and  impotence  of  mind. 
Extending  from  the  hill  on  every  side. 
In  circuit  vast  a  verdant  valley  spread, 
Across  whose  uniform  flat  bosom  glide 
Ten  thousand  streams,  in  winding  mazes  led. 
By  various  sluices  #om  one  common  head  ; 
A  turbid  mass  of  waters,  vast,  profound, 
Hight,  of  Philobgy  the  Lake;  and  fed 
By  that  rude  torrent,  which  with  roaring  sound 

Came  tumbling  from  the  hill,  and  flow'd  the  level 
round. 

And  every  where  this  spacious  valley  o'er, 
Fut  by  each  stream  was  seen  a  numerous  throng 
Of  beardless  striplings,  to  the  birch-crowned  shore. 
By  nurses,  guardians,  fothers,  draggM  along: 
Who,  helpless,  meek,  and  innocent  of  wrong. 
Were  torn  reluctant  from  the  tender  side 
Of  their  fond  mothers,  and  by  faitours  *  strong. 
By  power  made  insolent,  and  hard  by  pride. 

Were  driven  with  furious  rage,  and  lash'd  into  the 
tide. 
On  the  rude  bank  with  trembling  feet  they  stood. 
And,  casting  round  their  oft-reverted  eyes. 
If  haply  they  mote  >8Ciqpe  the  hated  flood, 
Till'd  all  the  plain  with  lamentable  criea  ; 
But  £ur  away  th'  unheeding  father  flies, 
Constrain'd  his  stroi^  compunctions  to  reprtai; 
While  cloae  behind,  assuming  the  disguise 
Of  nnrtnring  oare,  and  smiling  tendemes. 

With  secret  scouifes  arm'd,  thote  griesly  £^tours 
press. 

5  Dreadful. 

*  Faitour,  doer^  from  frihtt,  todo,  and  fait,  deed; 
comqiKmly  nied  by  l^p«Bier  in  «  bad  tense. 
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As  on  ttie  stecpy  mtrgm  of  a  broolc, 
When  the  young  Sun  with  flowery  Maia  rides  ; 
With  innocent  dismay  a  Ueathig  flock 
Crowd  back,  affrighted  at  the  rolling  tides : 
The  shepherd-swain  at  first  exhorting  chides 
Their  seely  *  fear ;  at  length  hnpatient  grown. 
With  his  rude  crook  he  wounds  their  tender  sides; 
And,  all  regardless  of  their  piteous  moan, 
tttto  the  dashmg  wave  compels  them  furious  down . 

Thos  org'd  by  mastering  feAr  and  dolorous  teen  * 
Into  the  current  plunged  that  infiint  crowd. 
Right  piteous  was  the  spectacle,  I  ween, 
Of  tender  striplings  stain'd  with  tears  and  blood. 
Perforce  conflicting  with  the  bitter  flood ; 
And  labouring  to  attain  the  distant  shore. 
Where,  holding  forth  the  gown  of  manhood,  stood 
The  syr^n  Liberty,  and  evermore 
Bolicited  their  hearts  with  her  enchanting  lor& 

Irksome  and  long  the  passage  was,  perplex'd 
With  rugged  rocks,  on  which  the  raving  tide. 
By  sudden  bursts  of  angry  tempests  vext,  [abide 
Oftdash'd  the  youth,  whose  strength  mote  ill 
With  head-uplifted  o'er  the  waves  ^  ride. 
Whence  many  wearied  ere  they  had  o'erpast 
The  middle  stream  (for  they  in  vain  have  tried) 
Again  retum'd  astounded'  and  aghast; 
Ne  one  rogardful  look  would  ever  backward  cast 

Some,  of  a  rugged.,  more  enduring  frame, 
Tbeir  toilsome  course  with  patient  pain  pursued; 
And,  though  with  many  a  bruise  and  mucheM 

blame. 
Eft  hanging  on  the  rocks,  and  eft  embrued 
Deep  in  the  muddy  stream,  with  hearts  subdued 
And  quail'd  by  hibour,  gained  the  shore  at  last. 
But  in  life's  practic  learS  unskilled  and  rude, 
i^'orth  in  that  forked  hill  they  silent  pac'd ; 

Where  hid  in  studious  shades  their  fruitless  hours 
they  waste. 
Others,  of  rich  and  noble  lineage  bred,  [strained. 
Though  with  the  crowd  to  pass  the  flood  con- 
Yet  o'er  the  crags  with  fond  indulgence  led 
By  hireling  guides  and  in  all  depths  sustained, 
Skjnmi'd  lightly  o'er  the  tide,  undipt,  unstained. 
Save  with  the  sprinkling  of  the  watery  spray, 
And  aye  their  proud  prerogative  maintaiti'd. 
Of  ignorance  wad  ease,  and  wanton  play, 

Soft  harbingers  of  vice,  and  premature  decay. 
A  few,  alas,  how  few !  by  Heaven's  high  will 
With  subtle  spirits  endowed  and  sinews  strong, 
Albe^  sore  mated  7  by  the  tempests  shrill. 
That  bellowed  fierce  and  rife  the  rocks  among, 
By  their  own  native  vigour  borne  along 
Cut  briskly  through  the  waves ;  and,  forces  new 
Gathering  from  toil,  and  ardour  from  the  throng 
Of  rival  youths,  outstript  the  labouring  crew. 

And  to  the  true  Pamasse"  and  heaven-throng'd 
glory  flew. 

C^'i^jyae  was  the  tumult,  and  from  every  shore 
Discordant  echoes  struck  the  deafen'd  ear, 
Heart-thrilling  cries,  with  sobs  and  singults^  sore 
Short-interrupted,  the  imploring  tear. 
And  furious  stripes,  and  angry  threats  severe, 
Coofus'dly  mingled  with  the  jarring  sound 

«  Simple.  «  Pain,  grief.  *  Astonished. 

«  Much.  «  Learning.  ^  Although. 

9  Amazed,  Matvd.       *  WaxuMmm*       9  sighs. 


Of  all  thft  various  speeches  that  while-ere  >* 
On  Shinar's  wide-spread  champain  did  astound 

High  Babel's  builders  vain,  and  their  proud  works 
confound. 
Much  was  the  knight  empassionM  at  the  scene. 
But  more  his  blooming  son,  whose  tender  breast 
Empierced  deep  with  sympathizing  teen 
On  his  pale  cheek  the  signs  of  drad  imprest. 
And  fill'd  his  eyes  with  tears,  which,  soredistresty 
Up  to  his  sire  he  rais'd  in  mournful  wise; 
Who  with  sweet  smiles  paternal  soon  redress'd 
His  troublous  thoughts,  and  clear'd  each  sad 
surmise ; 

Then  turns  his  ready  steed,  and  on  bis  journey  hies. 

But  far  he  had  not  march'd,  ere  he  was  stay'd 
By  a  rude  voice,  that  like  th'  united  sound 
Of  shouting  myriads,  through  the  valley  bray'd, 
And  shook  the  groves,  the  floods,  and  solid  ground; 
The  distant  hills  rebellow'd  all  around. 
"Arrest,  sir  Knight,*'  it  cried,  "thy  fond  career. 
Nor  with  presumptuous  disobedience  wound 
That  awful  majesty  which  all  revere !      [hear  !'» 

In  my  commands,  sir  Knight,  the  voice  of  nations 
Quick  tum'dthe  knight,  and  saw  upon  the  plain, 
Ad\Yincing  tow'rds  him  with  impetuous  gait. 
And  visage  all  inflam'd  with  fierce  disdain, 
A  monstrous  giant,  on  whose  brow  elate 
Shone  the  bright  ensign  of  imperial  state  ; 
Albeit  lawful  kingdom  he  had  none ; 
But  laws  and  kingdoms  wont  he  oft  create, 
And  oft 'times  over  both  erect  his  throne,    [own. 

While  senates,  priests  and  kings  his  sovran**  sceptre 
Custom  he  hight;  and  aye  in  every  land 
Usurp'd  dominion  with  despotic  sway 
O'er  all  he  holds ;  and  to  his  high  command 
Constrains  even  stubborn  Nature  to  obey  j 
Whom  dispossessing  oft,  he  doth  assay 
To  govern  in  her  right :  and  with  a  pace 
So  soft  and  gentle  doth  he  win  his  way. 
That  she  unwares  is  cauflfbt  in  his  embrace, 

And,  though  deflower»d  and  thrall'd,  nought  feelt 
her  foul  disgrace. 
For  nurturing,  even  from  their  tenderest  age, 
The  docile  sous  of  men  withouten  pain. 
By  disciplines  and  rules  to  every  stage 
Of  life  accommodate,  he  doth  them  train  * 
Insensibly  to  wear  and  hug  his  chain. 
Also  his  behests  or  gentle  or  severe. 
Or  good  or  noxious,  rational  or  vain. 
He  craftily  persuades  them  to  revepe. 

As  institutions  sage,  and  venerable  lear. 

Protector,  theref<#e,  of  that  forked  hill. 
And  mighty  patron  of  those  Sisters  nine. 
Who,  there  enthronM,  with  many  a  copious  riU 
Feed  the  full  streams,  that  through  the  valley 

shine. 
He  deemed  was;  and  aye  with  rites  divine, 
LUce  those  which  Sparta's  hardy  race »«  of  yore 


«•  Formerly.  **  Sovereign. 

"«  The  Lacedemonians,  in  order  to  make  their 
children  hardy,  and  endure  pain  with  constancy 
and  courage,  were  accustomed  to  cause  them  to  be 
scourged  very  severely.  And  I  myself  (says  Plu- 
taroh,  in  his  Life  of  Lycurgus)  have  seen  several  of 
them  endure  whipping  to  deatti  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  of  Diana^  sumamed  Orthia. 
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Were  wont  perfbrm  at  fell  Dimm's  shrine, 

He  doth  constrain  his  vasnls  to  adore        [lore. 

Perforce  their  sacred  names,  and  learn  their  sacred 
And  to  the  Fairy  knight  now  drawing  near, 
With  voice  tenriJSc  and  impetuous  mien, 
(All  was  he  wont  less  dreadful  to  appear. 
When  known  and  practised  then  at  distance  seen) 
.And  kingly  stretching  forth  his  sceptre  sheen. 
Him  be  conmiandeth,  upon  thn»t^*d  pain 
Of  his  displeasure  high  and  vengeajoce  keen. 
From  his  rebellious  purpose  to  refrain,      [train. 

And  ail  doe  honours  pay  to  Leaming't  reverend 
So  saying,  and  forestalling  all  reply. 
His  peremptory  hand  without  delay. 
As  one  who  littie  car*d  to  justify 
Hb  princely  will,  kmg  va'd  to  boundless  sway, 
Upoii  the  Fairy  youth  with  great  dismay 
In  every  quaking  limb  convuls'd,  he  lay*d : 
And  proudly  stalking  o'er  the  venlant  lay  % 
Him  to  those  scientific  streams  conveyed. 

With  many  his  young  oompeen  therein  to  be  em- 
bay'd*. 

The  knight  his  tender  ion*s  distressful  stour  ' 
Perceiving,  swift  to  his  assistance  flew : 
Ne  vainly  stayed  to  deprecate  that  power. 
Which  from  submisron  aye  more  haughty  grew. 
For  that  proud  giant's  fbrce  be  wisely  knew, 
Not  to  be  meanly  dreaded,  nor  defy'd 
With  rash  presumption ;  and  with  courage  true, 
Bather  than  step  from  Virtue's  paths  aside. 

Oft  had  he  smgly  scom'd  his  all-dismaying  pride. 
And  now,  disdaining  parle,  his  courser  hot 
He  fiercely  prick'c^   and  couch'd  his  vengeful 

spear; 
Whera-with  the  giant  he  so  rudely  smot. 
That  him  perforce  constrained  to  wend  arrear< 
Who,  much  abash'd  at  such  rebuke  severe, 
Yet  his  accustomed  pride  recovering  soon, 
Forth-with  his  massy  sceptre  'gan  up-rear ; 
For  other  warlike  weapon  he  had  none, 

Ke  other  him  behoved  to  quell  his  boldest  fone  *. 
With  that  enormous  mace  the  Fairy  knight 
So  sore  he  bet  *,  that  all  his  armour  bray'd  7, 
To  pieces  well-nigh  riven  with  the  might 
Of  so  tempestuous  strokes ;  but  he  was  stayed. 
And  ever  with  deliberate  valour  weigliM 
The  sudden  changes  of  the  doubtful  fray ; 
From  cautious  prudence  ofi  deriving  aid. 
When  fbrce  imequal  did  him  hard  assay : 

80  lightly  from  his  steed  he  leapt  upon  the  lay. 
Then  swiftly  drawing  forth  his  trenchant  >  blade. 
High  o'er  his  head  he  held  hjf  fenoeful  shield ; 
And,  warily  forecasting  to  evade 
The  giant* s  furious  arm,  about  him  wheel'd. 
With  restless  steps  aye  traversing  the  field. 
And  ever  as  his  foe's  intemperate  pride. 
Through  ragedefienoelesB,  mote  advantage  vield. 
With  his  sharp  sword  so  oft  he  did  him  gnde  *, 
,  Hiat  his  gold-sandal'd  hei  in  crimson  floods  were 
dy»d.  • 

His  baser  parts  he  maim'd  wi^h  many  a  wound ; 
But  fax  alK)ve  bis  utmost  reach  were  pight  >« 

•  Mead.  «  Bathed,  di]^. 

t  Trouble,  misfortune,  ke. 
«  Move  backwards.  «  Foes,  *  Beat 

7  Resounded.         •  Cutting.       •  •  Cut^  ktck. 
»•  PUwjed,       . 


The  forts  of  lifo:  ne  never  to  oonfonnd 
With  utter  ruin,  and  abolish  quite 
A  power  so  puissant  by  hb  single  might 
Did  he  presume  to  hope :  himself  alooe 
From  lawless  force  to  free,  in  bloody  fight 
He  stood ;  content  to  bow  to  Custom's  throne. 

So  Reason  mote  not  blush  his  sovran  rule  to  own. 
So  well  he  warded,  and  so  fiercely  press'd 
His  foe,  that  weary  vex'd  he  of  the  fray ; 
Yet  nuuld  he  algates  "  lower  his  haughty  cratt; 
But  masking  in  contempt  his  sore  dismay. 
Disdainfully  released  the  trembling  prey. 
As  one  unworthy  of  hb  princely  care ; 
Then  proudly  casting  on  the  wariike  Fay  '• 
A  smile  of  scorn  and  pity,  through  the  air 

Gan  blow  hb  shrilling  horn ;  the  blast  was  heard  alkr. 
Eitsooiis  astonbh'd  at  th'  alarming  sound. 
The  signal  of  distress  and  hostile  wrong, 
ConfusMly  trooping  from  all  quarters  round 
Came  pouring  o'er  the  plain  a  numerous  throof 
Of  every  sex  and  order,  old  and  young ; 
The  va^als  of  great  Custom's  wide  domam. 
Who,  to  his  lore  inured  by  usage  long. 
His  every  summons  heard  with  pleasure  foin. 

And  felt  his  every  wound  with  sympathetic  pain. 
They,  when  their  bleeding  kmg  they  did  bebold« 
And  saw  an  armed  knight  him  standing  near. 
Attended  by  that  palmer  sage  and  bold,       [ere 
Whose  venturous  search  of  devious  truth  while- 
Spread  through  the  realms  of  Learning  borrours 
Y-seized  were  at  first  with  terrours  great;  [diear. 
And  in  thehr  boding  hearts  began  to  fear. 
Dissension  factious,  controversial  hate. 

And  innovations  strange  in  Custom's  peaceful  state. 
But  when  they  saw  the  knight  hisfauchion  sheathe^ 
And  climbing  to  hb  steed  march  thence  away. 
With  all  hb  hostile  train,  they  'gan  to  breathe 
With  freer  spirit,  and  with  aspect  gay 
Soon  chas'd  the  gathering  clouds  of  black  aflliray. 
Alse  their  great  monarch,  cheered  with  the  view 
Of  myriads,  who  confess  hb  sovran  sway. 
His  ruffled  pride  began  to  plume  anew ; 

And  OQ  his  bugle  clear  a  strain  of  triumph  blew. 
There-at  the  multitude,  that  stood  around. 
Sent  up  at  once  a  universal  roar 
Of  boisterous  joy :  the  sudden-bursting  foond^ 
Like  the  explosion  of  a  warlike  store 
Of  nitrous  grain,  th'  afflicted  welkin  ^  tore. 
Then  turning  towards  the  knight,  with  scofRngt 
Heart-piercing  insults,  and  revilings  sore,  [lewd. 
Loud  bursts  of  laughter  vain,  and  biases  rude. 

As  through  the  throng  he  pass'd,  hb  parting  stept 
pursued. 
Abe  from  that  forked  hill  the  boasted  seat 
Of  studious  Peace  and  mild  Philosophy, 
Indignant  murmurs  mote  be  beard  to  threat. 
Mustering  their  rage ;  eke  baleful  Infamy, 
Rouz'd  from  her  den  of  base  obscurity 
By  those  same  Maidens  Nine,  began  to  soimd 
Her  brazen  trump  of  blakening  obloquy : 
While  Satire,  with  dark  cbuds-encompast  round. 

Sharp,  secret  arrows  shot,  and  aim'd  hb  back  to 
wound. 

'   But  the  brave  Faliy  knight,  no  whit  disnay'd« 
Held  on  hb  peaceful  journey  o^er  the  pkinj 


"  Would  not  by  any  maam. 
>•  Fairy.  "»  9kf. 
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With  cunous  ©3^  obtei^mg,  u  he  stiay'd 
Through  the  wide  provinces  of  Custom's  reign. 
What  mote  afresh  admonish  him  remain 
Past  by  bis  virtuous  purpose ;  all  around 
So  many  objects  mov'd  bis  just  disdain ; 
Him  seem'd  that  nothmg  serious,  nothing  sound, 
lo  city,  village,  bower,  or  castle,  mote  be  found. 
In  village,  city,  cattle,  bower,  and  hall, 
Each  sex,  each  age,  each  order  and  degree^ 
To  vice  and  idle  sport  abandoned  all, 
Kept  one  perpetual  general  jubilee. 
Ne  suffered  ought  disturb  their  merry  glee : 
Ne  sense  of  private  loss,  ne  public  woes, 
Restraint  of  law.  religion's  drad  decree, 
Intestine  desolation,  foreign  foes, 
Nor  Heaven's  tempestuous  threats,  nor  l^arth's  con- 
Tulsive  throes. 
But  chiefly  they  whom  Heaven's  disposing  hand 
Had  seated  high  on  Fortune»8  upper  stage ; 
And  plac'd  within  their  call  the  sacred  band 
That  waits  on  Nurture  and  Instruction  sage. 
If  haply  their  wise  bests  »  mote  them  engage 
To  climb  through  knowledge  to  more  noble  praise; 
And  as  they  mount,  enlighten  every  age 
With  the  bright  influence  of  fair  Virtue's  rays; 
Which  from  the  awful  heights  of  Grandeur  brighter 
blaze. 
They,  O  perverse  and  base  ingratitude ! 
Despising  the  great  ends  of  Providence, 
For  which  above  their  mates  th^  were  endued 
With  wealth,  authority  and  eminence, 
To  the  low  services  of  ji>rutal  sense 
Abus'd  the  means  of  pleasures  more  refin'd. 
Of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  beneficence ; 
And  fettering  on  her  throne  tb*  immortal  Mind, 
The  guidance  of  her  realm  to  passions  wild  resigned. 
Hence  thoughtless,  shameless,  reckless,  spiritless, 
Nought  woithy  of  their  kind  did  they  essay  ; 
But,  or  benumb'd  with  p^ied  Idleness, 
In  meerly  living  loitered  lire  away; 
Or,  by  false  taste  of  pleasure  led  astray. 
For  ever  wandering  in  the  sensual  bowers 
Of  feverish  Debauch,  and  lustful  Play, 
Spent  on  ignoble  toils  their  active  powers. 
And  with  untimely  blasts  diseas'd  their  yemal 
hours. 
Ev>n  they  to  whom  kind  Nature  did  accord 
A  frame  more  delicate,  and  purer  mind. 
Though  the  foul  brothel  and  the  wine-stain'd 

board 
Of  beastly  Cbinus  loathmg  they  declined, 
Yet-their  soft  hearts  to  idle  joys  resigned ; 
like  painted  insects,  through  the  summer  air 
With  random  flight  aye  ranging  unconfin'd ; 
And  tastmg  every  flower  and  blossom  fair, 
WHhonten  any  choice,  withouten  any  care. 

For  choice  them  needed  none,  who  only  sought 
With  vain  amusements  to  beguile  the  day ; 
And  wherefore  should  they  take  or   care  or 

thought. 
Whom  Nature  prompts,  and  Fortune  calls  to 

play? 
«*  Lords  of  the  Earth,  be  happy  as  ye  may  !" 
So  leam'd,  so  taught  the  leaders  of  mankind  ; 
Th'  unreasoning  vulgar  willingly  obey. 
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And,  leaving  toil  an4  poverty  behind,         [find. 

Ran  forth  by  different  wtfys,  the  blissful  boon  to 
Nor  tedious  was  the  seach ;  for  everywhere. 
As  nigh  great  Custom's  royal  towers  the  knight 
Pass'd  through  th'  adjoining  hamlets,  mote  he 
The  merry  voice  of  festival  Delight  [hear 

Saluting  the  rettim  of  morning  bright 
With  matin-revelu,  by  the  mid-day  hours 
Scarce  ended ;  and  again  with  dewy  night, ' 
In  covered  theatres,  or  leafy  bowers. 

Offering  her  evening  vows  to  Pleasure's  joyous 
powers. 
And  ever  on  the  way  mote  he  espy 
Men,  women,  children,  a  promiscuous  throng 
Of  rich,  poor,  wise  and  simple,  low  and  high. 
By  land,  by  water,  passing  aye  along 
With  mummers,  antics,  music,  dance,  and  son|^ 
To  Pleasure's  numerous  temples,  that  beside 
The  glistening  streams,  or  tufted  groves  among. 
To  every  idle  foot  stood  open  wide, 

And  every  gay  desire  with  various  joys  supplied. 

For  thereeach  earth  with  diverse  charms  to  move* 
The  sly  enchantress  summon'd  all  her  train : 
Alluring  Venus,  queen  of  vagrant  love. 
The  boon  companion  Bacchus,  loud  and  vain. 
And  tricking  Hermes,  god  of  fraudful  gain. 
Who,  when  blind  Fortune  throws,  directs  the  die. 
And  Phcebus  tuning  his  soft  Lydian  strain 
To  wanton  motions,  and  the  lover's  sigh, 
And  thought-beguiling  show,  and  masking  revelry. 

.  Unmeet  associates  these  for  noble  youth, 
f  ^  Who  to  true  honour  meaneth  to  aspire; 
And  for  tbe  works  of  virtue,  faith,  and  truth. 
Would  keep  his  manly  faculties  entire. 
The  which  avizing  well,  the  cautious  sire 
From  that  soft  syren  land  of  Pleasaunce  vain. 
With  timely  haste  was  minded  to  retire. 
Or  ere  ^  the  sweet  contagion  mote  attain    [staau 
His  son's  unpractis'd  heart,  yet  free  from  viciooa 

So  turning  from  that  beaten  road  aside. 
Through  many  a  devious  path  at  length  he  pac'd^ 
As  that  experienc'd  palmer  did  him  guide. 
Till  to  a  mountain  hoare  they  came  at  last ; 
Whose  high-rais'd  brows  with  sylvan  booQua 
graCd, 
Majestically  frown'd  upon  the  plain. 
And  over  all  an  awful  horrour  cast 
Seem'd  as  those  villas  gay  it  did  disdain. 
Which  spangled  all  the  vale  like  Flora's  painted  train. 

The  hill  ascended  straight,  ere-while  they  came 
To  a  tall  grove,  whose  thick-embowering  shade, 
Impervious  to  the  Sun's  meridian  flame, 
Ev'n  at  mid-noon  a  dubious  twilight  made; 
Like  to  that  sober  light,  which,  disarray'd 
Of  all  its  gorgeous  robe,  with  blunted  beams. 
Through  windows  dim  with  holy  acts  pourtray'd, 
Ak>ng  some  cloi8ter»d  abbey  fointly  gleams. 
Abstracting  tbe  rapt  thought  from  vain  earth- 
musing  themes. 
Beneath  this  high  o'er-arohing  canopy 
Of  clustering  oaks,  a  sylvau  colonnade. 
Aye  listening  to  the  native  melody 
Of  birds  sweet-echoing  through  the  lonejy  shade. 
On  to  the  centre  of  the  grove  they  stray'd ; 
Which,  1b  a  spacious  circle  opening  round. 


BehtstSi  prooeptSj  oonmands. 


«  Before. 
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Within  its  sheltering  arms  seenrely  laid. 
Disclosed  to  sudden  view  a  rale  profoimd. 

With  Nature*8  artless  smiles  and  tranqoil  beauties 
crowrfd. 
There,  on  the  basis  of  an  ancient  pile. 
Whose  cross-surmounted  spire   o*erlook'd  the 

wood, 
A  venerable  matron  they  ere-while 
Discovered  have,  beside  a  murmuring  flood 
Reclining  in  right  sad  and  pensive  mood« 
Retired  within  her  own  abstracted  breast, 
She  seem'd  o*6r  various  woes  by  turns  to  brood ; 
The  which  her  changing  cheer  by  turns  exprest, 

Now  glowing  with  disdain,  with  grief  now  overkest  *. 
Her  thus  immere'd  in  anxious  thought  profound 
When-as  the  knight  perceived,  he  nearer  drew; 
To  weet  what  bitter  bale  did  her  astound. 
And  whence  th>  occasion  of  her  anguish  grew. 
For  that  right  noble  matron  well  he  knew; 
And  many  perils  huge,  and  labours  sore. 
Had  for  her  sake  endured;  her  vassal  true, 
lYain'd  in  her  love,  and  practised  evermore 

Her  honour  to  respect,  and  reverence  her  lore. 

"  O  dearest  drad !''  he  criedj^  **  fair  island  queen ! 
Mother  of  heroes !  empress  of  the  main ! 
What  means  that  stormy  brow  of  troublous  teen? 
^ft «  heaven-bora  Peace,  with  all  her  smiliag 

;     trajn 
Of  sciences  and  arts,  adorns  thy  reign 
With  wealth   and  knowledge,    splendour  and 
renown  ?  [plain ! 

Each  port  how  throng'd!    how  fruitful  every 
How  blithe  the  country !  and  how  gay  the  town ! 
While  liberty  secures  imd  heightens  every  boon !" 

Awakened  from  her  u-ance  of  pensive  woe 
By  these  fair  flattering  words,  she  rais'd  her  head ; 
And,  bending  od  the  knight  her  frowning  brow, 
*<  Mock'st  thou  my  sorrows,  Fairy  son?"  die  said. 
^'  Or  is  thy  judgment  by  thy  heart  misled 
To  deem  that  certain,  which  thy  hopes  suggest? 
To  deem  them  full  of  life  and  liistihead  >, 
WhoBe  cheeks  in  Hebe*s  vivid  tints  are  drest. 
And  with  Joy's  careless  mien  and  dimpled  smiles 
imprest? 

*'  Thy  unsuspecting  heart  how  nobly  good 
I  know,  how  sanguine  in  thy  country's  cause ! 
And  mark'd  thy  virtue,  singly  how  it  stood 
Th*  assaults  of  mighty  Custom,  which  o'erawes 
The  foint  and  timorous  mind,  and  oft  withdraws 
From  Reason's  lore  th'  ambitious  and  the  vain 
By  the  sweet  lure  of  popular  applause. 
Against  their  bitter  Imowledge,  to  maintain 
The  lawless  throne  of  Vice^  or  Folly's  childish 
reign. 

"  How  vast  his  influence !  how  wide  his  sway ! 
Thyself  «r6- while  by  proof  didst  understand : 
And  saw'st,  as  through  his  realms  thou  took'st 

thy  way. 
How  Vice  and  Folly  had  overspread  the  land. 
And  canst  thou  then,  O  Fairy  son,  demand 
The  reason  of  my  woe  ?  or  hope  to  ease 
The  throbbings  of  my  heart  with  speeches  bland, 
And  words  more  apt  my  sorrows  to  increase. 
The  onoe-dear  names  of  Wealthy  and  Liberty  and 

Peace? 


^  Overcast    *  Since.    '  Sttong  health,  vigour. 


^  '<  Peace,    Wealth,   and  Liberty,  that  noblest 

■"^        boon. 

Are  blessings  only  to  the  wise  and  good  ; 

To  weak  and  vicious  minds  their  worth  unknowily 

And  thence  abus'd,  but  serve  to  fiumish  food 

For  riot  and  debauch,  and  fire  the  blood 

With  high-spic'd  luxury;  whence  Strifb,  Debate, 

Ambition,  Envy,  Faction's  viperous  brood. 

Contempt  of  order,  manners  profligate. 

The  symptoms  of  a  foul,  diseas'd  and  bloated  state. 

"  E'en  Wit  and  Genius,  with  their  learned  train 
Of  Arts  and  Muses,  though  from  Heaven  above 
Descended,  when  their  talents  they  profiiae 
To  varnish  Folly,  kindle  wanton  Love, 
And  aid  excentric  sceptic  Pride  to  rove 
Beyond  celestial  Truth's  attractive  sphere. 
This  moral  system's  central  Sub,  aye  prove 
To  their  fond  votaries  a  curse  seveie. 
And  only  make  mankind  more  obstinately  err. 

"  And  stand  my  sons  herein  from  censure  dear? 
Have  they  considered  well,  and  understood. 
The  use  md  import  of  those  blessings  dear, 
Which  the  great  Lord  of  Nature  hath  bestowed 
As  well  to  prove,  as  to  reward  the  good  ? 
Whence  are  these  torrents  then,  these  billowy  setts 
Of  Vice,  in  which,  as  in  his  proper  flood. 
The  fell  Leviathan  licentious  plays. 

And  upon  shipwreck'd  Faith  sind  sinking  Virtue 
preys? 
'*  To  yon,  ye  noble,  opulent,  and  great ! 
With  friendly  voice  I  call,  and  honest  zeal ; 
Upon  your  vital  influenpi^  wait 
The  health  and  sickness  of  the  commonweal ; 
The  maladies  you  cause,  yourselves  must  heaL 
In  vain  to  the  unthinking  harden'd  crowd 
Will  Truth  and  Reason  make  then' jost  appeal  ; 
In  vain  will  sacred  Wisdom  cry  aloud ; 

And  Justice  drench  in  vain  her  vettgefii]  sword  ia 
blood. 


"  With  you 

You  are  the  h< 

Ofthij 

And  VI 

All  the  rich  stoi 


ioo  first  take  pIsKM : 
lectualmind 

hose  base 

;ry  consign'd, 
have  resign'd 


To  you,  that  by  the  craftsman's  various  toil« 
The  sea-wora  mariner,  and  sweating  hind,        , 
In  peace  and  aflluence  maintain'd,  the  while 

You,  for  yourselves  and  them,  may  dress  the  men« 
tolsoiL 
"  Bethink  you  then,  my  children,  of  the  trust 
In  you  repos'd:  ne  let  your  heaven-bora  mind 
Consume  in  pleasure  or  nnactive  rust ; 
But  nobly  rouse  you  to  the  task  assign'd. 
The  godlike  task  to  teach  and  mend  mankind : 
Learo,  that  ye  may  instraot :  to  Virtue  lead 
Yourselves  the  way:  the  herd  will  crowd  behind, ' 
And  gather  precepts  from  each  worthy  deed : 

*  Example  is  a  lesson  that  all  men  can  read.* 
"  But  if  (to  all  or  most  I  do  not  speak) 
In  vain  and  sensual  habits  now  grown  old. 
The  strong  Circean  charm  you  cannot  break, 
Nor  re-assume  at  will  your  native  mould  4, 
Yet  envy  not  the  state  you  could  not  hoUi  i 
And  take  compassian  on  the  rising  age : 
b  them  redeem  your errours  ma^foldj 

9  Shape,  font* 
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And,  by  du«  discipHne  tnd  nurture  sage. 
In  Virtiie^  lore  betimes  your  docile  sons  engage. 

-  Yon  cbiefly,  who  like  me  in  secret  rooum 
The  pvevalcDoe  of  Ciwtom  lowd  aad  W0 ; 
And  you,  who,  though,  by  the  rude  torrent  borne 
Unwilttngly  akiig,  yon  yield  with  pain 
To  his  behests,  and  act  what  you  disdain, 
Yet  nottrish  in  your  bearts  the  ganerout  love 
Of  piety  and  truth,  no  more  restrain 
The  manly  seal  i  but  all  yonr  sinew*  move 
The  prea9iit  to  racjaim,  the  future  race  in^rova ! 

•«  JBftsoons  by  your  joint  effocts  shall  be  quell'd 
Yon  hftughty  giant,  who  so  proudly  sways 
A  sceptre  by  repute  alone  upheld ; 
Who,  where  he  cannot  dictate,  straight  obeys. 
Accustomed  to  conibrm  his  flattering  phrase 
To  numbers  and  high-plac»d  authority. 
Your  party  he  will  join,  your  maxims  praise. 
And,  drawing  after  all  bis  menial  fry. 
Soon  teach  the  general  voice  your  act  to  ratify. 

««  Ne  for  the  achievement  of  this  great  emprize 
The  want  of  means  or  counsel  may  ye  dread: 
From  my  twin-daughters*  fruitful  wombs  shall  rise 
A  race  of  lettered  sages,  deeply  read 
.  In  Learning's  various  writ:  by  whom  y-led 
Through  each  well-K:ultur>d  plot,  each  beauteous 

grove, 
Where  antique  Wisdom  whilom  wont  to  tread, 
With  mingled  glee  and  profit  may  ye  rove,  * 
And  cull  each  virtuouc  plant,  each  tree  of  know- 
ledge prove. 


««  Yoorsdves  with  virtue  thus  and   knowledge 
Y  ^  fraught 

Of  what,  in  ancient  days,  of  good  or  great 
Historians,  bards,  philosophers,  have  taught  j 
Join'd  with  whatever  else  of  modern  date 
Matur«r  judgment,  search  more  accurate. 
Discovered  have  of  Nature,  Man,  and  God, 
May  by  new  laws  reformtJ»ne-worn  state 
Of  cell-bred  discipline,  il^^othe  the  road    ^ 
That  leads  through  Leaj^^Hpp||g||j|dom  s 

**  By  you  invited  to hersSwDowers, 
Then  shall  Paedla  rcascend  her  throne 
With  vivid  laurels  girt  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
While  from  their  forked  mount  descending  down 
Yon  supercilious  pedant  train  shall  own 
Her  empire  paramount,  ere-long  by  her 
Y-tought  a  lesson  in  their  schools  unknown, 
«  To  Learning's  richest  treasures  to  prefer 
The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  man»s  great  busi- 
ness there.' 

«*  On  this  prime  science,  as  the  final  end 
Of  all  her  discipline  and  nurturing  care. 
Her  eye  P»dia  fixing  aye  shall  bend 
Her  every  thought  and  effort  to  prepare 
Her  tender  pupils  for  the  various  war. 
Which  Vice  and  Folly  shall  upon  them  wage. 
As  on  the  perilous  march  of  lire  they  fare 
With  prudent  lore  fore-arming  every  age 
'Gainst  Pleasure's  treacherous  joys,  and  ram's 
embattled  rage. 

«'  Then  shall  my  youthful  sons,  to  Wisdom  led 
By  fair  example  and  ingenuous  praise. 
With  willing  feet  the  pathg  of  duty  tiead; 


Through  the  world's  intrioate  or  ragged  ways 
Conducted  by  Religion's  sacred  rays ; 
Whose  soul-invigorating  influence 
Shall  purge  their  minds  from  all  impure  allays 
Of  sordid  selfishness  and  brutal  sense. 
And  swell  th'  ennobled  heart  with  bleas'd  bencfft* 
lence. 
**  Then  also  shall  this  emblematic  pile^ 
By  magic  wbilom  fram'd  to  sympathize 
With  all  the  fortunes  of  thisohangefril  isle. 
Still,  as  my  sons  in  fame  and  virtue  rise, 
Grow  with  their  growth,  and  to  th'  applasdn^ 

skies 
Its  radiant  cross  uplift ;  the  while,  to  grace 
The  multiplying  niches,  fresh  supplies 
Of  worthies  shall  succeed,  with  equal  paoa 
Aye  following,  their  sires  in  Virtue's  glorious  raoa.'» 
Fir»d  with  th'  idea  of  her  future  fame. 
She  rose  majestic  from  her  lowly  stead ; 
While  from  her  vivid  eyes  a  sparkling  flame. 
Out-beaming,  with  unwonted  light  o'erspread 
That  monumental  pile ;  and  as  her  head 
To  every  front  she  tum'd,  discover'd  round 
The  venerable  forms  of  heroes  dead ; 
Who,  far  thejr  various  merit  erst  renowrfd. 
In  this  bright  fime  of  glory  shrmes  of  ho«fl«r 
found. 
On  these  that  royal  dame  her  ravish»d  ^es 
Would  often  feast;  and,  ever  as  she  spied 
Forth  from  the  ground  the  lengthening  structora 

rise 
With  new-plac'd  statues  deck'd  on  every  sid^v 
Her'parent-broast  would   swell  with  generoni 

pride. 
And  now  with  her  m  that  sequestered  plais. 
The  Knight  awhile  constraining  to  abide. 
She  to  the  Fairy  youth  with  pleasuro  fain 
Those  sulptur'd  chiefii  did  show,  and  their  gpreat 
lives  explam. 


FATHER  FRANCIS'S  PRAYER.      ' 

WRITTBIC  IN  LORD  WESTMORLAND'S  HSRMriAfil^ 

Nb  gay  attire,  ne  marble  hall, 
Ne  arched  roof,  ne  pictur'd  wall ; 
Ne  cook  of  Fraunce,  ne  dainty  board 
Bestow'd  with  pyesof  Perigord ; 
Ne  power,  ne  such  like  idle  fancies,    ^ 
Sweet  Agnes,  grant  to  Father  Francb : 
Let  me  ne  more  myself  deceive ; 
Ne  more  regret  the  toys  I  leave : 
The  world  I  quit,  the  proud,  the  vain. 
Corruption's  and  Ambition's  train  ; 
But  not  the  good,  perdie,  nor  fair, 
'Gainst  them  I  make  ne  vow,  ne  prayer  | 
But  such  aye  welcome  to  my  cell. 
And  oft,  not  always,  with  me  dwell ; 
Then  cast,  sweet  saint,  a  circle  round. 
And  bless  from  fools  this  holy  ground  ; 
Prom  all  the  foes  to  worth  and  truth. 
From  wanton  old,  and  homely  youth  j 
The  gravely  dull,  and  pertly  gay. 
Oh  banish  these  j  and,  by  my  fay. 
Right  well  I  ween  that  in  this  age. 
Mine  house  shall  prove  an  hermitage. 
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AN  INSCRtPTION  ON  THE  CELL. 
Benbath  these  moss-gnnowii  roots,  this  rustic  cell, 
TVuth,  liberty,  Content,  sequesterM  dwell  j 
Say  you,  who  dare  our  hermitage  disdain, 
What  drawing-room  can  boast  so  fiur  a  train  ? 

AN  INSCRIPTION  IN  THE  CELL. 
Sweet  binU  that  sing'st  oo  yonder  spray, 
pursue  unharm'd  thy  sylvan  lay ; 
While  I  beneath  this  breezy  shade 
In  peace  reoose  my  careless  head ; 
And  joining  thy  enraptur'd  song. 
Instruct  the  world-enamour*d  throng. 
That  the  contented  harmless  breast 
In  solitude  itself  is  blest 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  SUMMER-HOUSE 

BBLONGtKG  TO   MB.    WBST,    AT    WICKBAM,    IN    KSm*. 

(An  Imitation  of  Ausonios,  Ad  Villom.) 

Not  wrapt  in  smoky  London's  suIpbmtNis  clouds. 
And  net  far  distant,  stands  my  rural  cot : 

Neither  obnoxious  to  intruding  crowds. 
Nor  for  the  good  and  irieDdly  too  remote. 

And  when  too  much  repose  brings  on  the  spleei^ 
Or  the  gay  city's  idle  pleasures  cloy ; 

Swift  as  my  changing  wish,  I  change  the  scene  ; 
And  now  the  country,  now  the  town  eqjoy. 
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LIFE  OF  COLLINS. 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


W  iLLiAM  Collins  was  bora  at  Chichester,  on  the  twenty.fifth  day  of  December^ 
abont  17^.  His  father  was  a  hatter  of  good  reputation.  He  was  in  1733,  as  Dr. 
Warharton  has  kindly  informed  me,  admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  College,  where 
he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.     His  English  exercises  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by  some  verses  To  a  Lady  weeping,  pub- 
lished in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

In  1740,  he  stood  first  in  the  list  of  the  scholars  to  be  received  in  succession  at  New 
College,  but  unhappily  there  was  no  vacancy.  This  was  the  original  misfortune  of 
his  life.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Queen's  College,  probably  with  a  scanty  main, 
tenance ;  but  was,  in  about  half  a  year^  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  whera 
he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  then  suddenly  left  the  univer. 
sity  ;  for  what  reason  I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a  literary  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in 
his  head,  and  very  little  money  in  his  pockets.  He  designed  many  works ;  but  his  great 
fault  was  irresolution ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate  necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and 
suffered  him  to  pursue  ho  settled  purpose.  A  man  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trembling 
at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  disposed  to  abstracted  meditation,  or  remote  inquiries.  He 
published  proposals  for  a  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  with  keen  resentment  of  his  tasteless 
successor.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  his  history  was  ever  written.  He  planned 
several  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote  now  and  then  odes  and  other 
jpoems,  and  did  something,  however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His  appearance  was  decent  and  manly ; 
his  knowlege  considerable,  his  views  extensive,  his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  dis- 
position  cheerful.  By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence ;  and  one  day  was  admitted  to 
him  when  he  was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling  in  the  street.  On  this  oc- 
casion recourse  was  had  to  the  booksellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Poetics,  which  he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  commentary,  advanced 
as  much  money  as  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  country.  He  showed  me  the 
guineas  safe  in  his  hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant-colo- 
iiel,  left  him  about  two  thousand  pounds;  a  sum  which  CoUlns  could  scarcely  think 
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cxiiansiible,  and  which  he  did  not  liye  to  exhaust  The  guineas  were  then  repaid, 
and  the  translation  neglected. 

Bot  man  is  not  bom  for  happiness.  Collins,  who ,  while  he  studied  to  Uve^  felt  no 
eril  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived  to  stud^  than  his  life  was  assailed  by  more  dreadful 
calamities,  disease  and  insanity. 

Haying  formerly  written  his  character  \  while,  perhaps  it  was  yet  more  disiinctlj 
impressed  upon  my  memory,  I  shall  insert  it  here. 

<^  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  oCextensiye  literature,  and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  wai 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  learned  tongues,  but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish  languages.  He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  works  of  fiction,  and 
subjects  of  fancy;  and,  by  indulging  some  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  eminently 
delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagination  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular  traditions* 
He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters  ;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  me- 
anders of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repofe  by 
the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens. 

'^  This  was  however  the  character  rather  of  his  inclination  than  his  genius;  the  gran- 
denr  of  wildness,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were  always  desired  by  him,  but  not 
always  attained.  Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  his  efibrts  sometimes  caused 
harshness  and  obscurity,  they  likewise  produced  in  happier  moments  sublimit  and 
splendour.  This  idea  which  he  had  fonned  of  excellence  led  him  to  oriental  fictions 
and  allegorical  imagery,  and  perhaps,  while  he  was  intent  upon  description,  he  did 
not  sufficiently  cultivate  sentiment  His  poems  are  the  productions  of  a  mind  not 
deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished  with  knowledge  either  of  books  or  life,  but  some- 
what obstructed  in  its  progress  by  deviation  in  quest  of  mistaken  beauties. 

^<  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions  pious  ;  in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty, 
and  long  habits  of  dissipation,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  character  should  be  ex- 
actly uniform.  There  b  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almost 
destroyed ;  and  long  association  with  fortuitous  companions  will  at  last  relax  the 
strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  sincerity.  That  this  man,  wise  and  vir- 
tuous  as  he  was,  passed  almost  unentangled  through  the.  snares  of  life,  it  would  be 
prejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  said,  that  at  least  he  preserved  the 
source  of  action  unpolluted,  that  his  principles  were  never  shaken,  that  his  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong  were  never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  nothing  of  ma- 
lignity or  design,  but  proceeded  from  some  unexpected  pressure,  or  casual  temptation. 

^^  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remembered  but  with  pity  and  sadness.  He 
languished  some  years  under  that  depression  of  mind  which  enchains  the  faculties 
witiiout  destroying  them,  and  leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right  without  the  power 
of  pursuing  it  These  clouds,  which  he  percdied  gathering  on  his  intellects,  he  endea. 
voured  to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed  into  France ;  but  found  himself  constrained 
to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He  was  for  some  time  confined  in  a  house  of 
lunatics,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  in  Chichester,  where  death 
in  1766  came  to  his  relief. 

^'  After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of  this  character  paid  him  a  visit  at 

>  In  the  Poetical  C&Ieodar,  a  collection  of  poems  by  Fawket  and  Woty>  in  several  Tolumeif 
1763,  *c     a 
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Islington,  wtiete  he  was  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom  he  had  dire<:;ted  to  meet  him  t 
there  was  then  nothing  of  disorder  discernible  in  hfa  mind  by  any  but  himself i  but 
he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  and  travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  English 
Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  the  schopl.  When  his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand^^ 
out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters  had  chosen,  '  I  have  but  on^ 
book,'  said  Collins,  <  but  that  is  the  best.'  " 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  once  delighted  to  converse,  and  whom 
I  yet  remember  with  tenderness. 

He  was  visited  at  Chichester,  in  his  last  illness,  by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton 
and  his  brother ;  to  whom  he  spoke  with  disapprobation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as 
not  sufficiently  expressive  of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his  Irish  Eclogues.  He 
showed  them,  at  the  same  time,  an  Ode  inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  on  the  Supersti* 
tions  of  the  Highlands ;  which  they  thought  superior  to  his  other  works,  but  which 
no  search  has  yet  found  \ 

His  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but  general  laxity  and  feebleness ;  a  defi- 
tiency  rather  of  hb  vital  than  his  intellectual  powers.  What  he  spoke  wanted  neither 
judgment  nor  spirit ;  but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  to^  rest 
upon  the  couch,  till  a  short  cessation  restored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again  able  to 
talk  with^his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he  began  to  feel  soon  after  his  uncle's 
death ;  and,  with  the  usual  weakn^  of  men  so  diseased,  eageriy  snatched  tiiat  tempo- 
rary relief  with  which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  seduce.  But  his  health 
continually  declined,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  burthensome  to  himself. 

To  i^hat  I  have  formerly  said  of  his  writings  may  be  added,  that  his  diction  was 
often  harsh,  unskilfuUy  laboured,  and  injudiciously  selected.  He  affected  the  obsolete 
when  it  was  not  worthy  of  revival;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  common  order, 
seeming  to  think,  with  ^ome  later  caqdidates  for  fame,  that  not  to  write  prose  is  cer. 
tainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines  commonly  are  of  slow  motion,  clogged  and  im. 
pedeii  with  clusters  of  consonants.  As  men  are  often  esteemed  who  cannot  be  loyed^ 
so  the  poetry  of  Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  it  gives  little  pleasure. 

Mr.  .CoUins's  first  production  is  added  here  from  the  Poetical  Calendar^ 

TO  MISS  AURBLIA  C R, 

i 

ON  HBR  WEBPINO  AT  BER  SISTBR's   WBDDlNii. 

Cease,  &ir  Aurelia,  ceaae  to  mourn; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  state ; 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn. 

And  seize  the  treasure  you  regret 
With  Love  united  Hymen  stands, 

And  softly  whispers  to  3rottr  charms, 
V  Meet  hut  your  lover  in  my  hamM* 

YouMl  find  your  sister  in  his  arms.f 

*  It  ii  printttl  in  the  late  Collection,    i^ 
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ORIENTAL  ECLOGUES. 


ECLOGUE  1. 
SELIM  ;  om,  THE  SHEPHERL^S  MORAL. 

K  tCBKE,  A  tALLSY  NBAR  BAODAT. 

TIMB,  TH£  MORMIKG. 

'*   Y  £  Persian  maicU,  mttend  3rour  poet't  Imys, 
And  bear  bow  shepherds  pass  their  gulden  days. 
Not  all  arc  blest,  whom  Fortune's  hand  sustains 
Witl^  wealth  in  courts,  nor  all  that  haunt  the  plains : 
W^ll  may  your  hearts  believe  the  truths  I  tell ! 
*T  is  virtue  makes  the  bliss,  where'er  we  dwelL" 

Thus  Selim  sung*  by  sacred  truth  inspired ; 
Nor  praise,  but  such  as  truth  beftow'd,  desired : 
Wise  in  himself,  his  meaning  songs  convey'd 
Informing  moraJs  to  the  shepherd  maid ; 
Or  taught  ibe  swains  that  surest  Miss  to  find. 
What  groves  nor  streams  bestow — a  virtuous  mind. 

When  sweet  and  blushing,  like  a  virgin  bride. 
The  radiant  Mom  r^sum'd  her  orient  pride; 
When  wanton  gales  aloQg  the  valleys  play. 
Breathe  on  each  flower,  and  bear  their  sweets  away : 
By  Tigris*  wandering  waves  he  sat,  and  sung 
This  usefal  lesson  for  the  &ir  and  young. 

•*  Ye  Persian  dames,'*  he  said,  "  to  you  belong. 
Well  may  they  please,  the  morah  of  my  song : 
No  fairer  maids,  I  trust,  than  you  are  found, 
Grac'd  with  soft  arts,  the  peopled  world  around ! 
The  .Mom  that  lights  you,  to  your  loves  supplies 
Each  gentler  ray  delicious  to  yonr  eyes: 
For  you  those  flowers  her  fragrant  hands  bestow, 
And  yours  the  love  that  kings  delight  to  know. 
Yet  think  not  these,  all  beauteous  as  they  are, 
The  best  kind  blessings  Heaven  can  grant  the  fiur! 
Who  trust  alone  in  besi^ty's  feeble  ray,  * 
Boast  but  the  worth  Bassora's  pearls  display ; 
Drawn  from  the  deep  we  own  their  surface  bright, 
Bttt,  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light : 
Such  arethemsids,  and  such  the  channs they  boaft, 
By  sense  unaided,  or  to  virtue  lost 


your  hearts  believe  in  vain, 
blind,  when  once  he  firep  thi 


Self-flattering  « 
That  Love   shall 
swain; 

Or  hope  a  lover  by  your  faults  to  win. 
As  spots  on  ermine  beautify  the  skin : 
Who  seeks  secure  to  rule,  be  first  her  care 
Each  softer  virtue  that  adorns  the  fair ; 
Each  tender  passion  man  delights  to  find. 
The  lov*d  perfections  of  a  female  mind  1       [reign. 

"  Blest  were  the  days,  when  Wisdom  held  her 
And  shepherds  sought  her  on  the  sil^t  plain ; 
With  Troth  she  wedded  in  the  secret  grove, 
Immortal  Truth,  and  daughters  bless'a  their  love. 

**  O  haste,  fair  maids  I  ye  Virtues,  come  away» 
Sweet  Peace  and  Plenty  lead  you  on  your  way  ! 
The  balmy  shrub  for  you  shall  love  our  shore. 
By  Ind  excelPd,  or  Araby,  no  more. 

*'  Lost  to  our  fields,  fur  so  the  Fates  ordain. 
The  dear  deserters  shall  return  again. 
Come  thou,  whose  thoughts  as  lunpid  springs  are 

clear. 
To  lead  the  train,  sweet. Modesty,  appear: 
Here  make  thy  court  amidst  our  rural  scejie. 
And  shepherd-girls  shall  own  thoe  for  their  qaeeu* 
With  thee  be  Cliastity,  of  all  afraid. 
Distrusting  all,  a  wise  suspicious  maid ; 
But  man  the  mo«t-HK>t  more  the  mountain  doe 
Holds  the  swift  falcon  for  her  deadly  foe. 
Cold  is  her  breast,  like  flowers  that  drink  the  dew^ 
A  silken  veil  conceab  her  from  the  view. 
No  wild  desires  amidst  thy  train  be  kpown« 
But  Fkith,  whose  heart  is  fix  d  on  one  alone : 
Desponding  Meekness  with  her  downcast  eyes» 
And  friendly  Pity,  ftill  of  tender  sighs  ^ 
And  Love  the  last :  by  these  yuur  hearts  approve^ 
These  are  the  virtues  that  must  lead  to  love.'* 

Thus  sung  the  swain ;  and  antient  legends  lay. 
The  maids  of  Bagdat  verified  the  lay : 
Dear  to  the  plains,  the  Virtues  came  along. 
The  shepherds  lov'd,  and  Selim  bles8*d  his  sonf « 
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ECLOGUE  II. 


HASSAN',  01,  THE  CAMEL-DRIFEtU 

SCENE,   TIIB   DESERT.      TIME,   MID-DAY. 

In  sileDt  honour  o'er  the  boundless  waste 
Th6  driver  Hassan  with  his  camels  passM : 
One  cruse  of  water  on  his  back  he  bore, 
And  his  light  scrip  contain'd  a  scanty  store: 
A  &n  of  painted  feathers  in  his  band, 
To  guard  his  shaded  face  from  scorching  sand. 
The  sultry  Sun  had  gained  the  middle  sky. 
And  not  a  tree,  and  not  an  herb  was  nigb; 
The  beasts,  with  pain,  their  dusty  way  pursue, 
Shrill  roar'd  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  view ! 
With  desperate  sorrow  wild,  th'  afirighted  man 
Thrice  sigh'd,  thrice  struck  bis  breast,  and  thus  be- 
"  Sad  wfis  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day,  {ffua : 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  1 

"  Ah  !  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind. 
The  thirst,  or  pinching  hunger,  that  1  find  !' 
Bethink  thee,  Hassan,  where  shall  thirst  assuage, 
When  fails  this  crtise,  his  unrelenting  rage  ? 
Soon  shall  thi3  scrip  its  precious  load  resign; 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thine  ? 

'*  Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  tbat  bear 
In  all  my  griefe  a  more  than  equal  share ! 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away, 
Or  moss-crown*d  fountains  mitigate  tlie  day. 
In  vain  ye  hope  the  green  delights  to  know. 
Which  plains  more  blest,  or  verdant  vales  bestow : 
Here  rocks  alone,  and  tasteless  sands  are  found. 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  bon;^  around.-^ 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  fiiit  from  Schiraz'  walls  1  bent  my  way! 

''  Curst  be  the  gold  and  silver  which  persuade 
Weak  men  to  follow  far  fatiguing  trade  ! 
The  lily  peace  outshines  the  silver  store, 
An4  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore : 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o'er  the  desert  brown, 
To  every  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  oift  the  sea : 
And  are  we  only  yet  repaid  by  thee  ? 
Ah !  why  was  rum  so  attractive  mad^ ; 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betray'd  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  baste  along, 
The  gentle  voice  of  Peace,  or  Pleasure's  song } 
Or  wherefore  think  the  flowery  mountain's  side. 
The  fountain's  murmurs,  and  the  valley's  pride, 
MHiy  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold. 
Than  dreary  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  gold  ? — 
Sad  was  the  hour,  aud  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  ftom  Schiraz'  waHs  I  bent  my  way ! 

'*  O  ^ease,  my  fears!  AH  frantic  as  I  go, 
When  thought  creates  unnumber'd  scenes  of  woe. 
What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet ! —  . 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet : 
And,  fearful  \  oft,  wben  Day's  declining. li:rbt 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  Night, 
Sy  hunger  rous'd,  he  scours  the  groaning  plain. 
Gaunt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  hi  his  train  : 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  their  way. 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  I 

"  At  that  dead  hour  the  silent  asp  shall  croep. 
If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  sleep ; 
^Ot  some  swoln  serpent  tf  ist  his  scales  around, 
And  uiike  to  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 
Thrice  happy  they,  the  wise  contented  poor, 
f^rKMR  hist  <5f  weaHb,  and  dread  of  death  secure  I 


They  'tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefii  they  fSoA; 
Peace  rules  the  day,  where  reason  rules  the  mind.— % 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  1  bent  my  way  ! 

"  O,  hapless  youth !  for  she  thy  love  hath  wxn^ 
The  tender  Zara  will  be  most  undone ! 
Bigswell'd  my  heart,  and  own'd  the  powerful  maidL 
When  fast  she  drops  her  tears,  as  thus  she  said  :— 
*  Farewell  the  youth  whom  sighs  could  not  detail^ 
Whom  Zara's  breaking  heart  Lmplor'd  m  vain ! 
Yet,  as  thou  go'st,  may  every  blast  arise 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  sighs  ! 
Safe  o'er  the  i«ild>  no  perils  mayst  thou  see, 
No  griefs  endure,  nor  weep,  f5ilse  youth,  like  mc*  — 
O,  let  me  safely  to  the  fair  return, 
Say  with  a  kiss,  she  musk  not,  shall  not  monm; 
O !  let  me  teach  iny  heart  to  lose  its  fears, 
Kecall'd  by  Wisdom's  voice,  and  Zara's  tears.** 

He  said,  and  call'd  on  'Heaven  to  bless  the  day. 
When  back  to  Schiraz'  walls  he  bent  his  way. 


ECLOGUE  IIL 
ABRAy  OR,  THB  GEORGIAN  SULTANA. 

SCENE,  A  FOKBST.   TIMS,  THE  EVENING. 

In  Georgia's  land,  where  Tefflis'  towers  are  seoi 
In  distant  view  along  the  level  green^ 
While  evening  dews  enrich  the  glittering  glade. 
And  the  tall  forests  cast  a  longer  shade. 
What  time  't  is  sweet  o'er  fields  of  rice  to  straj^ 
Or  scent  the  breathing  maize  at  setting  day  ; 
Amidst  the  maids  of  Zagen's  ^cefiil  grov^ 
Emyra  sung  the  pleasing  cares  of  love. 

(>f  Abra  first  began  the  tender  strain. 
Who  led  her  youth  with  flocks  upon  the  plain: 
At  mom  she  came  those  willing  flocks  to  lead; 
Where  lilies  rear  them  in  the  watery  me^d ; 
From  early  dawn  the  live-long  hours  she  told. 
Till  late  at  silent  eve  she  penn'd  the  fold. 
Deep  in  the  grove,  beneath  the  secret  shade, 
A  various  wreath  of  odorous  flowers  she  made  ^ 
Gay-motley'd  pinks'  and  sweet  jonquils  she  chos«^ 
The  violet  blue  that  on  the  moss-bank  grows ; 
All- sweet  to  sense,  the  flaunting  rose  was  there : 
The  finish'd  chaplet  well  adom'd  her  hair. 

Great  Abbas  chanc'd  that  fated  mom  to  stray. 
By  Love  conducted  from  the  chase  away  j 
Among  the  vocal  vales  he  heard  her  Song, 
And'sought  the  vales  and  echoing  gprofves  among: 
At  length  he  found,  and  woo'd  the  rural  maid; 
She  knew  the  monarch,  and  with  fear  obey'd. 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  roov'd. 
And  every  Georgian  maic|  like  Abra  loVd  I" 

The  royal  lover  bore  her  from  the  plain ; 
Vet  still  her  crook  and  bleating  flock  remain  t 
Oft  as  she  went,  she  backward  tum'd  her  view^ 
And  bade  that  crook  and  bleating  flock  adieu. 
Fair  happy  maid !  to  other  scenes  remove. 
To  richer  scenes  of  golden  power  and  love  ! 
Go,  leave  the  simple  pipe  and  shepherd's  strain ^ 
With  love  delight  thee,  and  with  Abbas  reign. 
**  Be  every  youth  tike  royal  Abbas  mov'd, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  lov'd!" 

>  That  these  flowers  are  found  m  very  gra«t 
abundance  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Persia^  ite 
the  modern  history  gf  Mr.  SaimoD. 
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Yet  aMit  the  Uim  of  oovrts  she  fijiM  her  lore 
•n  Um  cool  lbii«ltti%  or  the  shady  grore  : 
Sdll  with  the  ibepherd's  ianooenee  her  rakid 
To  the  sweet  vale  and  flowery  B^ad  inclinM ; 
Ind  oft  as  Spring  renewed  the  pUias  with  flowers, 
Breath'd  his  soft  gales,  aad  led  the  flragrant  boun, 
^^^th  sure  return  she  sought  the  sylvan  scene. 
The  breezy  mountains,  and  the  forests  green. 
Her  maids  around  her  mov'd,  a  duteous  band ! 
Each  bore  a  crook  all  rural  in  her  hand  : 
Some  simple  lay,  of  floclcs  and  herds  they  sung; 
With  joy.  the  mountain  and  the  ibrest  rung. 
'*  Be  erery  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd. 
And  evenr  Georgian  maid  lik^  Abra  lov*d  ! 

And  oft  the  royal  lorer  left  the  care 
And  thorns  of  state,  attendant  on  the  Mr; 
Oft  to  the  shades  and  low-roohd  cots  retired, 
Qr  sought  the  vale  where  first  his  heart  was  fir*d : 
A  msset  mantle,  like  a  swahi,  he  wore. 
And  thought  of  crowns  and  busy  courts  no  more. 
**  Be  erery  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd. 
And  every  GcOTgian  maid  like  Abra  lovM !'' 

Blest  was  the  life  that  royal  Abbas  led : 
Sweet  was  his  love,  and  innocent  his  bed. 
What  if  io  -wealth  the  noble  maid  excel ;  , 
Tbe  simple  shepherd-girl  can  love  as  wdL 
Lst  those  who  rule  on  Persia's  jewePd  throne 
Be  fiun'd  for  love,  and  gentlest  love  alone. 
Or  wreathe,  like  Abbas,  full  of  fair  renown, 
Tbe  k^ver's  myrtle  with  the  warrior's  crown* 
O  happy  days !  the  maids  anMrnd  her  say ; 
O  haste,  fni^aaA  of  blessings,  haste  away  ! 
*'  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  mov'd, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loVd  i" 


fcCLOGUE  IV. 
AG2B  AND  SBCANDBR ;  on,  THE  FUOTTIFSS. 

SCBMB,   A    MOUNTAIN    IN    CIRCA8SIA. 
,  TIME,     MinNIGHT. 

In  fair  Circassia,  where,  to  love  inclined, 
Kach  swain  was  blest,  for  every  maid  was  kind; 
At  that  still  hour,  when  awful  midnight  reigns* 
And  none  but  wretches  haunt  the  twilight  plains ; 
What  time  the  Moon  had  hung  her  lamp  on  high, 
And  pase'd  in  radiance  through  the  cloudless  sky; 
Sad  o^er  the  dews  two  brother-shepherds  fled. 
Where  wildering  fear  and  desperate  sorrow  led : 
Past  as  they  pressed  their  flight,  behind  them  lay 
Wild  ravag'd  plains,  and  valleys  stole  away. 
Along  the  mountain's  bending  sides  they  ran, 
Till,  iahit  and  weak,  Secander  thus  began: 

SECANDER. 

O  stoy  thee,  Agib,  for  my  feet  deny. 
No  kmger  friendly  to  my  life,  to  fly. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  O  turn  thee  and  survey, 
Trace  our  sad  flight  through  all  its  len^  of  way ! 
And  first  review  that  long-extended  plain. 
And  yon  wide  groves,  already  past  with  pani ! 
Yon  ragged  cliff,  whose  dangerons  path  we  try'd  1 
And  lost  this  lofty  mounteiu's  weary  side ! 

I  AGIB. 

'  Weak  as  thou  art,  yet  hapless  must  thou  know 

T  he  toils  of  flight,  or  some  severer  woe ! 
Still  as  1  haste,  the  Tarter  shouto  behind, 
And  shrieks  and  sorrows  load  the  saddening  wind  : 
In  rage  of  heart,  with  ruin  in  his  hand, 

'  He  blasts  our  harvests,  and  defonns  our  And. 


Yon  citron  grove,  whence  first  in  i^r  we  eajne, 
Droops  its  fair  hononrs  to  the  conquering  flame": 
Far  fly  the  swahts,  like  us,  in  deep  despair, 
And  leave  to  ruffian  bands  their  fleecy  care. 

SBCANBEm. 

Unhappy  land,  whose  blessings  tempt  the  sword» 
In  vain,  unheard,  thou  call'st  thy  Persian  lord  1 
In  vain  thou  court'st  him,  helpless,  to  thine  aid, 
To  shield  the  shepherd,  and  protect  the  maid ! 
Fai^ofl',  in  thoughtless  indolence  resigned, 
Soft  dreams  of  love  and  pleasure  soo^e  his  mind, 
'Midst  fieiir  sultanas  lost  in  idle  joy. 
No  wars  alarm  him,  and  no  fears  annoy. 

AOIB. 

Yet  these  green  hills,  in  summer's  suhry  heat, 
Have  lent  the  mooai;ch  oft  a  cool  Retreat 
Sweet  to  the  sight  is  Zabran's  flowery  plain. 
And  on<5e  by  maids  and  shepherds  lov'd  in  vain ! 
No  more  the  virgins  shall  delight  to  rove  ^ 

By  Sargis'  banks,  or  Irwan's  shady  grove; 
On  Tarkie's  mountain  catch  the  co  iling  gale. 
Or  breathe  the  sweets  of  Aly's  flowery  vaJe : 
Fair  scenes !  but,  ah !  no  more  with  peace  possest,. 
With  ease  alluring,  and  with  plenty  blest. 
No  more  the  shepherd's  whitening  tents  appear. 
Nor  theHund  products  of  a  bounteous  year ; 
No  more  the  date,  with  snowy  blossoms  crotvii'd ! 
But  Ruin  spreads  her  baleful  fires  around. 

SECANDER. 

In  vain  Circassia  boasts  her  spicy  grox*es,    , 
For  ever  £un'd  for  pure  and  happy  loves : 
In  vain  she  boasts  her  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Their  eyes'  blue  languish,  and  th(*ir  jfulden  hair ! 
Those  eyes  in  tears  their  fruitless  rrief  must  »endj 
Those  hairs  the  l^rtar's  cruel  hand  shall  rend. 

AOlB. 

Ye  Georgian  swains,  that  piteous  learn  from  fiir 
Circassia's  ruin,  and  the  waste  of  war ; 
Some  weightier  arms  than  crooks  and  suffs  prepare, 
To  shield  your  harvests,  and  defend  your  fiiir : 
The  Turk  and  Tarter  like  designs  pursue, 
Fi]^  to  destroy,  and  stedfast  to  undo. 
Wild  as  his  land,  in  native  deserts  bred. 
By  lust  iueited,  or  by  malice  led, 
The  villain  Arab,  as  he  prowls  for  prey. 
Oft  marks  with  blood  and  wasting  flames  the  way; 
Yet  none  so  cruel  as  the  Tartar  foe. 
To  death  inur'd,  and  nurbt  in  scenes  of  woe. 

He  said ;  wlien  loud  along  the  vale  was  heard 
A  shriller  shriek,  and  nearer  fires  ajmAir'd : 
Th'  aflfrighted  shepherds,  through  the  news  of  night. 
Wide  o'er  the  moon-light  hills  renew'd  their  flight 


ODES, 

DESCRTFTIVE  and  ALLEGORICAL. 

ODE  TO  PUT. 
O  THOV,  the  friend  of  man  assign'd. 
With  balm^  hands  his  wounds  to  bind, 

And  charm  his  frantic  woe : 
When  first  Distress,  with  dagger  keen. 
Broke  forth  to  waste  his  destin'd  scene. 

His  wild  onsated  foe ! 
By  Bella's  bard,  a  magic  name, 
By  all  the  gridjl  his  thought  could  ftapie, 
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Receite  my  humble  rite : 
Long,  Pity,  let  the  natioQS  view 
Thy  sky-worn  robes  of  tenderest  t^lue. 

And  eyes  of  dewy  light ! 
But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  Ilissug'  distant  side, 

Besetted  stream,  and  mute  > 
Wild  Arun  ■  ttio  has  heard  thy  strains. 
And  Echo,  'midst  my  native  plains. 

Been  sooth'd  by  Pity's  lute. 
There  first  the  wren  thy  mjnrtles  shed 
On  gentlest  Otway's  infant  head,  • 

To  him  thy  cell  was  shown ; 
And  while  he  sung  the  female  heart. 
With  youth*8  soft  notes  un^>oiPd  by  art, 

TTjy  turtles  mix'd  their  own. 
Copfic,  Pity,  come,  by  Fancy's  aid, 
B'cn  now  my  thoughts,  relenting  maid. 

Thy  temple's  pride  design: 
Jts  southern  site,  its  truth  complete, 
Shall  raise  a  wild  enthusiast  heat 

in  all  who  view  the  shrine. 
There  Picture's  toil  shall  well  relate. 
How  Chance,  or  bard  involving  Fate, 

O'er  mortal  bliss  prevail : 
The  busHin'd  Muse  shall  near  her  stand. 
And,  sighing,  prompt  her  tender  hand 

With  each  disastraus  tale. 
There  let  me  oft,  retir'd  by  day. 
In  dreams  of  passion  melt  away, 

Allow'd  with  thee  to  dwejl : 
There  waste  the  mournful  lamp  of  nighti 
Till*  Virgin,  thou  again  delight 

To  hear  a  British  sh'ell ! 


ODE  TO  FEAR. 

Thou,  to  whom  the  world  unknown 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes  is  )»hown ; 
Who  seest  appall'd  th'  unreal  scene. 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between : 

Ah,  Fear  !  ah,  frantic  Fear ! 

I  see,  1  see  thee  near. 
1  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye  ! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disorder'd  fly* 
For,  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear  ! 
Danger,  whpse  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortnl  eye  can  fixt  Ichold  ? 
Who  stalks  H^  round,  a  hideous  form. 
Howling  amidst  the  niidnight  ^to^n, 
Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  lo  sleep  : 
And  witl^  him  thousand  phantoms  join'd. 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accurs'd  the  mind  i 
And  those,  the  fiends,  who,  near  allied. 
O'er  Nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  preside  j 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air. 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  expo6*d  and  bare : 
On  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  Fate, 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait ; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see, 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  thet;  ? 

EPODE. 

In  earliest  Greece,  to  ther,  with  partial  choice, 
The  grief-full  Muie  addressed  her  infant  tongue; 

»  A  river  in  Sqs«e«. 


The  maids  and  matrou,  co  her  Awftil  i!Oioe» 

Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 
Yet  he,  the  bard  •  who  first  invok'd  thy  name, 

Disdain'd  in  Marathon  its  power  to  ittX : 
For  not  alone  he  nurs'd  the  poet's  flame. 

But  reach'd  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot's  staeL 
But  who  is  he,  whom  later  garlands  grace. 

Who  left  a  while  o'er  Hybla's  dews  to  rove. 
With  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace. 

Where  thou  and  furies  shar'd  the  baleful  grove  ? 
Wnpt  in  thy  cloudy  veil  th'  incestuous  queen' 

Sigh'd  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard,' 
When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene. 

And  he  the  wretch  of  Thebes  no  more  appeared. 
O  Fear  !  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart. 

Thy  withering  power  inspir'd  each  moumftil  boe; 
Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part. 

Yet  all  the  thunders  of  the  soene  are  thine. 

AWTlSTROPflB. 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past. 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last )  ' 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell. 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  ? 
Or  in  some  bollow'd  seat, 
'Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat. 
Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries  in  tempests  brought  f 
Dark  power,    with   shuddering  meek  submitted 

tbonght. 
Be  mine,  to  r^d  the  vlskmi  old. 
Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told. 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view. 
Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true ; 
Ne'er  be  I  ibund,  by  thee  o^er-aw'd, 
In  that  thrice-hallow'd'eve  abroad. 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  believe. 
Their  pebbled  beds  |>ermitted  leave. 
And  goblins  haunt  from  fire,  or  fen. 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men  ! 

O  thou,  whose  spirit  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspeare's  breast ! 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke. 
In  thy  divine  emotbns  spoke  ! 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal, 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel } 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree. 
And  I,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  thee  ! 


ODE  TO  SIMPLICITY, 

O  THOU,  by  Nature  taught. 

To  breathe  her  gmnine  thought. 
In  numbers  warmly  pure,  and  sweetly  strong  i 

Wlio  first  on  mountains  wild, 

In  Fancy,  loveliest  child. 
Thy  babe,  and  Pleasure's,  nurs'd  the  powers  of  song ! 

Thou,  who  with  hermit  heart 

Disdaio'st  the  wealth  of  art, 
And  gauds,  and  pageant  weeds,  and  trailing  pall  i 

But  coro'st  a  decent  mud. 

In  attic  robe  array'd, 
O  chaste,  unboastful  nymph,  to  thee  I  call ! 

By  all  the  honey'd  store 

On  Hybja's  thymy  shore. 
By  all  her  blooms,  and  mingled  murmurs  dear« 


*  •  iEschylus. 
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Bf  ber,  irlioBe  love-lorn  woe, 
In  evening  inttsingB  slow, 
Sooth'd  sweetly  sad  Electra's  poet's  ear: 

By  old  Cepbisus  deep. 

Who  spread  his  wavy  sweep 
In  warbled  wanderings  ronnd  thy  green  retreat. 

On  whose  enamel'd  side. 

When  holy  Freedom  died, 
No  equal  haunt  allured  thy  future  feet. 

O  sifter  meek  of  truth. 

To  my  admiring  youth 
Thy  sob«r  aid  and  native  charms  inftise ! 

The  flowers  that  sweeiest  breathe,  ^ 

Though  Beauty  cull'd  the  wreath. 
Still  ask  thy  hand  to  range  their  ocder'd  hues. 

While  Rome  could  none  esteem, 

But  virtue's  patriot  theme, 
You  lov'd  her  \ii\s,  and  led  her  laureate  band  ; 

But  staid  to  sing  alone 

To  one  distinguished  throne, 
And  tum'd  thy  face,  and  fled  her  ulter'd  land. 

No  more,  in  ball  or  bower. 

The  passions  own  thy  power, 
Loive,  only  love,  her  forceless  numbers  mean: 

For  thou  hast  left  her  riirine. 

Nor  oljve  more,  nor  vine. 
Shall  gain  thy  feet  to  Mess  the  servile  scene. 

Though  Taste,  though  Genius  bless 

To  some  divine  excess, 
Faint 's  the  cold  work  till  thou  inspire  the  whole  ; 

What  each,  what  all  supply, 

May  court,  may  charm  our  eye, 
Tbou,  only  thou,  canst  raise  the  meeting  soul  1 

Of  these  let  others  ask. 

To  aid  some  mighty  task, 
I  only  seek  to  find  thy  temperate  vale : 

Where  oft  my  reed  might  sound  ' 

To  maids  and  shepherds  round, 
And  all  thy  sons,  O  Nature,  learn  my  tale. 


ODES. 


fD9 


ODE  ON  THE  POETICAL  CHARACTER, 

As  once,  if  not  with  light  regard, 

I  read  aright  t^at  gifted  bard, 

(Him  whose  school  above  the  rest 

His  loveliest  Elfin  queen  has  blest) 

One,  only  one  unrival'd  &ir  *, 

Might  hope  the  magic  girdle  wear. 

At  solemn  toumay  hung  on  high,  ' 

7be  wish  of  each  love-darting  eye ; 

Lo  !  to  each  other  nymph  in  turn  applied, 

As  if,  in  air  unseen,  some  hovering  hand/ 
Some  chaste  and  angel^friend  to  virgin-fiune, 

With  whisper'd  spell  had  burst  thestartmg  band. 
It  leil  unblest  her  loaUi'd  dishonour'd'side ; 

Happier  hopeless  &ir,  if  never 

Her  bafl9ed  hand  with  vain  endeavour 
Had  touched  that  &tal  zone  to  her  denied ! 
Young  Fancy  thus,  to  me  divinest  name. 

To  whom,  prepared  and  bath'd  in  Heaven, 

The  cest  of  amplest  power  is  given. 

To  few  the  god-like  g^  assigns. 

To  gird  their  blest  prophetic  loins, 
And  gaze  her  visions  wild,  and  feel  unmix'd  her  flame. 

*  FlorimeL    See  Spenser,  Leg.  4. 


The  band,  as  firiry  legends  say,' 

Was  wove  on  that  creating  day. 

When  he,  who  call'd  with  thought  to  birth 

Yon  tented  sky,  this  laughing  Earth, 

And  dres8»d  with  springs,  and  forc^  Ull, 

And  pour*d  the  main,  engirting  all. 

Long  by  the  lov'd  enthusiast  woo'd. 

Himself  in  some  dixincr  mood. 

Retiring,  sate  with  her  alone, 

And  placM  h«tr  on  his  sapphire  throne,     . 

The  whiles,  the  vaulted  shrine  around, 

Senq>hic  wires  were  heard  to  sound. 

Now  sublimest  triumph  swelling ; 

Now  on  love  and  mercy  dwelling ; 

And  she,  from  out  the  veiling  cloud, 

Breath'd  her  magic  nates  aloud  : 

And  thou,  thou  rich-hair'd  youth  of  mom. 

And  a^  thy  subject  life  was  bom. 

The  dangerous  passions  kept  aloof. 

Far  from  the  sainted  growing  woof : 

But  near  it  sate  ecstatic  Wunder, 

Listening  the  deep  applauding  thunder : 

And  Truth,  in  sunny  vest  array'd, 

By  whose  the  TarsoPs  eyes  were  made ; 

All  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind 

In  braided  dance  their  murmurs  join'd. 

And  all  the  bright  uncounted  powers, 

Who  fSeed  on  Heaven's  ambrosial  flowers. 

\Vhere  is  the  bard,  whose  soul  can  now 

Its  high  presuming  hopes  avow  ? 

Where  he,  who  thinks,  with  rapture  blind. 

This  hallowM  work  for  him  designed  ? 

High  on  some  cliffy  to  Heavew  up-pilM, 

Of  rude  access,  of  prospect  wild, 

^  Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep. 

Strange  shades  o*erbrow  the  valleys  deep, 

And  holy  genii  guard  the  rock. 

Its  glooms  embrown,  its  springs  unlock, 

While  on  its  rich  ambitious  head. 

An  Eden,  like  hisx>wn,  lies  spread.. 

I  view  that  oak,  the  fancied  glades  among. 

By  which  as  Milton  lay,  his  evening  ear. 

From  many  a  cloud  that  dropp'd  ethereal  dew. 

Nigh  spheVd  in  Heaven  its  native  strains  could 
hear? 

On   which  that  antient  trump   he  reach'd  way 
fciung; 
Thither  oft  his  glory  greeting, 
From  Waller's  myrtle  shades  retreatmg. 

With  many  a  vow  from  Hope's  aspiring  tongue, 

My  trembling  feet  his  guiding  steps  pursue; 
In  vain — Such  bliss  to  one  alone, 
Of  all  the  lions  of  soul  was  known. 
And  Heaven,  and  Fancy,  kindred  powers. 
Have  now  o'ertum'd  th'  inspiring  bowers. 

Or  curtain'd  close  such  scene  from  every  future  view. 


ODE. 

WanTEN  IH  THB  YEAR  1746. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod. 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 
By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rang. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ) 
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COLLINS*  POEMS. 


There  Hbocmr  coofte,  a  yOgtm  gny, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  cUf , 
And  Freodom  shall  a  while  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hennit  there  I 


ODB  TO  MERCY. 

rntoPHE. 

Othou,  who  sitt'st  a  smiling  bride 
By  Valour's  arm^d  and  aweful  side, 

Gentlest  of  sky-bora  forms,  and  best  adored : 
Who  oft  with  songs,  divine  to  hear, 
'VV^mi*st  from  bis  &Ul  gntp  the  spear, 

And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  flowers  his  bloodless  tword ! 
Thou  who,  amidst  the  deathfnl  field, 
By  goaHka  chieft  alone  beheld, 

Oft  with  thy  bosom  bare  art  found,  « 

Pleading  for  him  the  youth  who  sinks  to  gioond : 
See,  Mercy,  see,  with  pure  and  loaded  hands, 
Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands, 

And  decks  thy  altar  still,  though  pierc'd  with  many 
awonnd! 

ANTfSTKOPHt. 

When  he,  whom  e'en  our  joys  provoke, 

The  fiend  of  Nature,  join'd  hi?  yoke. 
And  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  blc  his  prey; 

Thy  form,  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

O'ertook  him  on  his  blasted  road, 
And  stopp'd  his  wheels,  and  looked  his  rage  away. 

I  see  recoil  his  sable  steeds, 

That  bore  him  swift  lo  savage  deeds, 
Thy  tender  melting  eyes  they  ou-n  j 
O  maid,  for  all  thy  love  to  Britain  shown. 

Where  Justice  bars  her  iron  tower. 

To  th'ee  we  build  a  roseate  bower, 
ThoQ,  thou  Shalt  rule  our  queen,  and  share  our 
monarch's  throne ! 


ODE  TO  LIBERTY. 

rntopuE. 
Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 
Aqd  call  in  solemn  smmds  to  life. 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading. 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue, 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding. 

Applauding  Freedom  lov'd  of  old  to  view  ? 
What  new  Alceds,  fancy-blest, 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  drejjt. 
At  Wisdom's  shrine  a  while  its  flame  concealing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  rcnown'd }) 

Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round  revealing, 
1^  l^d  in  glory  forth,  and  dealt  her  pioippted 
wound ! 
'O  goddeu^  in  that  feelbg  hour. 
When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  ears, 

Let  not  my  shell^a  misguided  power 
E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 
No,  Freedom,  no,  I  will  not  tell, 
How  Rome,  before  thy  fece. 
With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant-stotue,  fell. 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race, 
From  ofi"  its  wide  ambitious  base. 
When  Time  his  northern  sons  of  ftpoihawoke. 
And  all  the  bleaded  work  of  strength  and  grace 
With  m»ny  a  rude  repeated  stroke,  [broke. 

Andiiianyabarbaiousyell^  to  thoa»ad  tragments 


Yet,  e'en  where'er  the  I^^xt  a|)pf^|^ 
111'  admirii^  world  thy  b^  r^ver'ttj 
Still,  'midst  the  scatter'd  states  around^ 
Some  remnants  of  her  strength  were  found ; 
They  saw,  by  what  escap'd  the  storm. 
How  wondrous  rose  her  perfect  form ; 
How  in  the  great,  the  l^bour'd  whole. 
Each  mighty  master  pour'd  his  ^oul  ^ 
For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  Art, 
Beneath  her  vines  prcserv'd  a  part. 
Till  they,  whom  Science  lov'd  to  name, 
(O,  who  oould  fear  it ! )  qneofih'd  her  flaaM. 
And,  k>,  an  humbler  rdio  Uid 
In  jealous  Pisa's  olive  shade !  ^ 

See  smaU  Marino  joins  the  thene,  ^ 

Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem  ; 
Strike,  louder  strike  th'  eapohUqg  stnnp 
To  ^bose,  whose  merchants  90ns  were  km^s  ^ 
To  him,  who,  deck'd  with  pearly  prioe^ 
In  Adria  weds  his  green-hair'd  briae : 
Hail^  port  of  glory,  wealth,  and  pjeasuie. 
Ne'er  let  me  change  this  Lydian  measure  3 
Noi*  e'er  her  former  pride  relate  ' 
To  sad  Liguria's  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no !  more  pleas'd  thy  haunts  I  seek. 
On  wild  Helvetia's  mountains  bleak : 
(Where,  when  the  fovour^d  of  thy  choice, 
The  daring  archer  heard  thy  voice ; 
Forth  from  his  eyrie  roos'd  in  4read> 
The  ravening  eagle  northward  fled.) 
Or  dwell  in  willow'd  meads  more  neef^ 
With  those  to  whoqi  thy  stork  *  is  deaf: 
Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alvfi  bruis'd, 
Wlfoie  crown  a  Bdtish  que?n  ref>4s'd  I 
'  The  magic  works,  thou  feel'st  the  strains^ 
One  holier  name  alone  remains ; 
The  perfect  spell  shall  then  avail. 
Hail,  nymph,  ador'd  by  Britain,  hail ! 

ANTisraoBD^. 
Beyond  the  measi^e  vast  of  thought, 
The  works,  the  wizard  Time  has  wrought ! 

The  Gaul,  't  is  held  of  antique  story, 
Saw  Britain  link'd  to  his  now  adverse  strand'. 

No  sea  between,  nur  cliff  subiime  and  hoary. 
He  pass'd  with  unwet  feet  through  ail  our  laud. 
To  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say. 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way. 
Where  Orcas  bowls,  his  wolfish  mountains  rounding  | 

Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  *gan  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm  e'en  Nature's  self  confounding. 

Withering  her  giant  sons  with  strange  uncouth 
surprise. 

'  The  Dntd),  aoMM^  whom  there  arc  very 
severe  penalties  for  those  who  are  ocmvicted  of  kiii- 
ing  tbi«  bird.  They  are  kept  tame  in  almost  all 
their  towns,  and  particularly  at  the  Hague,  of  tlk« 
arms  of  whioh  they  make  a  part  The  common 
people  of  Holland  arc  said  to  entertain  a  supersti- 
tious scotiment,  that  if  the  whole  species  of  them 
should  become  extinct,  they  should  lose  their 
libertie«. 

'  This  tradition  is  mentioned  li^  several  of  our 
old  historians.  Some  naturalists  too  have  endea- 
voured to  support  the  probability  of  the  fact,,  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  correspoodebt  disposi- 
tion of  the  two  opposite  coasts.  1  do  not  remember 
that  any  poetical  uae  ^as  been  hitherto  made  of  it. 
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Py  windt  «nd  |o«rfir4  lilbgun  tor*. 

Id  thunders  dread  wg^  p\ish'd  M>d«y 
And  down  the  shpuJdering  hiO^wf  home 
And  see,  like  gems,  her  laughing  train. 

The  little  isles  on  anrf  side, 
MonaS,  once  Sid  from  those  who  search  the  main. 

Where  thousand  elin  shapes  abide, 
4nd  eighty  who  cheeks  the  westering  tide. 

For  thee  consenting  Heaven  has  each  besCow*d, 
A  fair  attendapi  on  her  sovereign  pride : 

To  thee  this  blest  divorce  she  ow'd,         [abode ! 
For  thou  iMst  made  bar  vales  thy  lov^d,  tl^  last 

SBCQHO  BPODB. 

Th€D  too,'  t  is  said,  an  hoary  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  navel  of  our  isle. 
Thy  shrine  in  90«e  religious  wood, 
O  soul  enforcing:  goddeai»  tti^od  ! 
There  oft  the  painted  native's  feet 
Were  woqt  thy  form  celestial  meet: 
Though  now  with  hopelen  toil  we  traoa 
Tlme'a  backward  rolb,  to  find  its  place  i 
Whether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 
Or  Roman's  self  o'erturn'd  the  fiuA^, 
Or  in  what  heaven-Ieit  age  it  fell, 
'T  were  hard  for  modem  song  to  telL 
Yet  still,  if  truth  those  beams  infuse. 
Which  guide  at  ooce,  and  charm  the  Muse, 
Beyond  yon  braided  clouds  that  lie, 
Paving  the  light  embroider'd  sky : 
Amidst  the  bright  pavilian*d  pkiins. 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains, 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blest, 
Or  bowers  by  Spring  or  Hebe  drest, 
The  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion's  story. 
In  warlike  weeds,  retir'd  hi  glory. 
Hear  their  consorted  Dmids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  tb'  immortal  string; 

How  may  the  poet  now  unfold. 
What  never  tongue  <x  numbers  told  ? 
How  learn  delighted,  andaoum'd, 
\%1iat  hands  unknown  that  fiibric  rais'd  ? 
£*en  now,  befcre  his  favoured  eyes. 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise ! 
Vet  Grecians  graceful  orders  join, 
Majestic,  throoxh  the  mix*d  design ; 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  chuse. 
Each  sphere  found  gem  of  richest  hues :    ' 
Whate'f^r  Heaven's  purer  mould  contains, 
When  nea««r  sons  emblaze  its  veins ; 
Tliere  on  the  walls  the  patriot's  sight 
Mjiy  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight. 
And,  *grar'd  with  some  prophetic  rage. 
Read  Albion's  fiune  through  every  age. 

Ye  formn  divine,  ye  laureate-  band. 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand  ! 

'  Then  is  a  tradition  in  the  Is!e  of  Man,  that  a 
mermaid,  becoming  enamoured  of  a  3^uog  man  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  took  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing hiiu  one  day  as  he  walked  on  the  shore,  and 
opened  her  passion  to  him,  but  was  received  with  a 
coldness,  occasiuaed  by  his  honour  and  surprise  at 
her  appearance.  This  however  was  so  misconstrued 
by  tlie  sea-lady,  that,  in  revenge  for  his  treatment 
of  her,  she  punished  the  whole  island,  by  covering 
it  with  a  mist*  so  that  all  who  attempted  to  carry 
on  any  commerce  with  it,  either  never  arrived  at 
it,  but  wandered  up  and  down  the  sea,  or  were  on 
a  svddeo  wrecked  upo«  its  cltfi. 


Now  soothe  her,  to  bw  bliitfal  tvata 
Bli^e  Concord's  social  form  to  gain : 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
E'en  Anger*!  blood-shot  eyes  in  sleep : 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm. 
Rage  drops  hb  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm  } 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravag'd  shore. 
Our  youths,  enamour'd  of  the  fiiir. 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair. 
Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound. 
The  natkxis  shout  to  her  around, 
"  O,  how  supremely  art  thou  blest, 
Thou,  lady,  thou  shalt  rule  the  West !" 


ODE,  TO  A  LADY, 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  COL.  CHARLES  AOSf 

in  THE  ACTION   AT  FONTBNOT. 

Written  May,  1745. 
While,  lost  to  all  his  former  mirth, 
Britannia's  gemus  beads  to  earth. 

And  mourns  the  fatal  day : 
While  stain'd  with  blood  he  strives  to  tear 
Unseemly  from  his  sea-green  hair 

The  wreaths  of  cheerful  May: 
The  thoughts  which  musing  Pity  pi^^. 
And  fond  Remembrance  lo\'es  to  raiiie. 

Your  faithful  hours  attend : 
Still  Fancy,  to  herself  unkind. 
Awakes  to  grief  the  soften'd  mhid. 

And  points  the  bleeding  friend. 
By  rapid  Scheld's  descending  wave 
His  country's  vows  shall  bless  the  grave, 

Where'er  the  youth  is  laid : 
That  sacred  spot  the  village  hind 
With  every  sweeten  turf  shall  bind. 

And  Peace  protect  the  shade. 
O'er  him,  whose  doom  thy  virtues  grieve, 
Aerial  forms  shall  sit  at  eve,- 

And  bend  the  pensiTC  head ; 
And,  fsll'n  to  save  his  i^jur'd  land. 
Imperial  Honour's  awful  hand 

Shall  point  his  lonely  bed ! 
The  warlike  dead  of  every  age, 
Who  fill  the  fair  recording  page. 

Shall  leave  their  sainted  rest : 
And,  half-recKniog^on  his  spear. 
Each  wondering  chief  by  turns  appeav 

To  hail  the  blooming  guest 
Old  Edward's  sons,  unknown  to  yield, 
Shall  crowd  from  Cressy's  laurel'd  field. 

And  gaze  with  fix'd  delight : 
Again  for  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel. 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  sted. 

And  wish  th'  avenging  fight 
But,  lo  !  where,  sunk  in  deep  despair. 
Her  garments  torn,  her  bosom  baie. 

Impatient  Freedom  lies ! 
Her  matted  tresses  madly  spread. 
To  every  sod  which  wraps  the  dead. 

She  turns  her  joyless  eyes. 
Ne'er  shall  she  leave  (hat  lowly  gtowad. 
Till  notes  of  triumph  bursting  round 

Proclaim  her  reign  rest<)r'd :  ' 

TiU  WiUiam  seek  the  mmI  kim^ 
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▲Dd,  bleeding  at  her  mcred  feet. 

Present  the  sated  sword. 
If,  weak  to  soothe  so  soft  an  heart, 
These  pictur'd  glories  nought  impart. 

To  dry  thy  constant  tear : 
If  yet,  in  Sorrow's  distant  eye. 
Exposed  and  pale  thou  see'st  him  lie» 

Wild  war  insulting  near  : 
"Where'er  from  time  thou  couit'st  relief. 
The  Muse  shall  still,  with  social  grief, 

Her  gentlest  promise  keep : 
£*en  humble  Harting's  cottag'd  vale 
Shall  learn  the  sad  repeated  tale. 

And  bid  her  shepherds  weep. 


ODE  TO  EFENING. 
1p  aught  of  oaten  stop,  ur  pastoral  song. 
May  hope,  chaste  Fa'c,  to  soothe  thy  modeit  ear, 

liike  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales; 
O  nymph  resefv'd,  while  now  the  bright-hair*d  Sun 
•  Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts. 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

Oerhang  his  wavy  bed : 
Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-ey'd  bat. 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing. 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 
As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  compos'd, 

To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain. 
Whose  numbers,  steal  ing  through  thy  darkening  vale. 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit. 

As,  musing  slow,  1  hail 

Thy  genial  lov'd  return  ! 
For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  showt 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  flagrant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 
And  many  a  n]rmph'  who  wreathes  her  brows  witii 

sedge. 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Pre{Mi^  thy  shadowy  car. 
Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene. 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells. 

Whose  walls  more  awfiil  n^jd 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 
Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Prevent  my-  willing  feet,  be  miiie  the  hut, 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods. 
And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover'd  spires. 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 
While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  ! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 
While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves. 
Or  Winter,  yelling  throngh  the  troublous  air, 

AfiVights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rendi  thy  rob«« 


COLLINSES  POEMS. 

So  long,  regsffdftd  ef thy  ^tet  rale. 

Shall  Fancy, 'Friendship,  Science,  smilhqgPemc^ 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 

And  love  thy  favourite  name  I 


ODE  TO  r  IS  ACE. 

O  THOV,  who  bad'st  thy  turtles  bear ' 
Swift  from  his  grasp  thy  golden  hair. 

And  sought'st  thy  native  skies : 
When  War,  by  vultures  drawn  from  &r» 
To  Britain  bent  his  iron  car. 

And  bade  bis  storms  ariae ! 

Tir'd  of  his  rude  tyrannic  sway, 
Our  youth  shall  fix  some  festive  day. 

His  sullen  shrines  to  burn : 
But  thou,  who  hear'st  the  turning  spheres. 
What  sounds  may  charm  thy  partial  ears, 

Aild  gain  thy  blest  return ! 

O  Peace,  thy  injur'd  robes  up-bind ! 
O  rise,  and  leave  not  one  behind 

Of  all  thy  beamy  train : 
The  British  lion,  goddess  sweet. 
Lies  stretch'd  on  earth  to  kiss  thy  foet. 

And  own  thy  holier  reign. 

Let  others  court  thy  transient  smile, 
But  come  to  grace  thy  western  isle. 

By  warlike  Honour  led ! 
And,  while  aroi\nd  her  ports  rejoice. 
While  all  her  sons  adore  thy  choice 

With  him  for  ever  wed  ! 


THE  MANNERS. 


AN  ODE. 

Farewki.l,  for  dearer  ken  design'd  ^ 
'i^e  dim-discover'd  tracts  oS  mind : 
Truths  which,  from  action's  paths  retir'df 
My  silent  search  in  vain  required ! 
No  more  my  sail  that  dcaep  explores. 
No  more  I  search  those  magic  shores. 
What  regions  part  the  world  of  loul. 
Or  whence  thy  streams,  Opiniou,  roll : 
If  e'er  I  round  such  fairy  field. 
Some  power  impart  the  spear  and  shield. 
At  which  the  wizard  passions  fly. 
By  which  th«  giant  follies  die  ! 

Farewell  the  porch,  whose  roof  is  seen, 
Arch'd  with  th^  enlivening  olive's  green ; 
Where  Science,  prank'd  in  tissued  vest. 
By  Reason,  Pride,  and  Fancy  drest,    ' 
Cumes  like  a  bride,  so  trun  arrity'd, 
1^  wed  with  doubt  in  Plato's  shade ! 

Youth  of  the  quick  uncheated  sight. 
Thy  walks.  Observance,  more  invite ! 
O  thou,  who  lov'st  that  ampler  range^ 
Where  life's  wide  prospects  round  thee  change. 
And,  with  her  mingled  sons  ally'd, 
Throw'st  the  prattling  page  aside : 
I'o  me  inr  converge  sweet  impart. 
To  read  in  man  the  native  heait. 
To  learn,  where  Science  sure  is  founds 
Prom  Nature  as  she  lives  around : 
And  gazing  oft  her  mirror  true. 
By  turns  ^ich  shifting  image  view  1 
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Tin  meddling  Art's  oflldoiis  lore   * 
Revene  the  lenoos  taught  hefbfe. 
Alluring  from  a  safer  rule, 
To  dream  in  her  enchanted  school ; 
TboH,  UeaTeoy  whatever  of  great  we  hoast. 
Hast  hiest  this  social  science  most. 

Retiring  hence  to  thoughtful  cell. 
As  Fancy  breathes  her  potent  spell^ 
Not  vain  she  finds  the  charmful  ta^ 
In  pageant  quaint,  in  motley  mtsk. 
Behold,  hefbre  her  musing  eyes» 
The  oocmtless  Manners  round  her  rise; 
While,  ever  varying  as  they  pass, 
To  some  Contempt  applies  her  glass : 
With  these  the  white-rob'd  maids  fomhine. 
And  those  the  laughing  satyrs  join ! 
But  who  is  he  whom  now  she  views, 
In  robe  of  wild  contending  hues  ? 
Tbou  by  the  passions  nurs'd;  I  greet 
The  comic  sock  that  binds  thy  feet ! 
O  Humour,  thou  whose  name  is  knowu 
To  Britain's  fiivour'd  isle  akme : 
Me  too  amidst  thy  band  admit. 
There  where  the  young-ey'd  healthful  Wit, 
(Whose  jewels  in  his  crisped  hair 
Are  phic*d  each  other's  beams  to  share, 
Whom  no  delights  from  thee  divide) 
In  laughter  loos'd  attends  thy  side! 

By  old  Miletus  >  who  so  long 
Has  ceased  his  love-inwoven  song : 
B^  all  you  taught  the  Tuscan  maids. 
In  cha^d  Italians  modem  shades : 
By  him*,  whose  knights  distinguish'd  name 
Refin'd  a  nation's  lust  of  fame ; 
Whose  tales  e'en  now,  with  echoes  sweet, 
Castilfa's  Moorish  hiUs  repeat : 
Or  him  3,  whom  Seine's  blue  nymphs  deplore^ 
In  watchet  weeds'  on  Gallia's  sboite, 
Who  drew  the  ss^d  Sicilian  maid. 
By  virtues  in  her  sire  betray'd : 

O  Nature  boon,  from  whom  proceed 
Each  fisrceful  thought,  each  prompted  deed ; 
If  but  from  thee  I  hope  to  feel. 
On  all  my  heart  imprint  thy  seal  I 
Let  some  retreating  Cynic  find 
Those  oft-tum'd  scrolls  I  leave  behmd. 
The  Sports  and  I  this  hour  agree 
To  rove  thy  scene-full  world  with  thee ! 


THE  PASSIONS. 
A»  ooE  rot  MUCIC. 
When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung^ 
The  Paiisions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell. 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
PosB&tt  beyond  the  Muse's  painting  ; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Distuih'd,  delighted,  rais'd,  refinU 


>  Alluding  to  the  Milesian  Tales,  some  of  Hie 
earliest  romances. 

•  Cervantes. 

3  Monsieur  Le  Sage,  author  of  the  incomparable 
Adventures  of  Gil  Bkis  de  Santillane,  who  died  in 
Paris  in  the  year  1745. 


Till  once,  H  is  said,  when  all  wei%  flr*d, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inepir'd, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round        * 
They  snatched  her  iuMtrnments  of  sound. 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  fbrcefbl  art. 
Each,  for  madness  ruPd  the  hour. 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 
Pirst  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid. 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  know  not  why, 

E'en  at  the  sound*  himself  had  made. 
Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings. 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 
With  wofiil  measures  wan  Despair — 

low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled, 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 

T  was  sad  by  fit»,  by  starts 't  was  wihL 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fkir. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure. 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance,  hail ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong. 

And  fh>m  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  oloee^ 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiPd,  and  waWd  her  golden 

hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung — but,  with  a  finown. 

Revenge  impatient  rose. 
He  threw  his  bloodUstah^'d  sword  in  thunder  down, 
And,  with  a  withermg  look. 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
Aud  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sound  so  full  of  woe. 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ;  [tween. 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  be- 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  l>is  wild  unalter'd  mien. 
While  each  stram'd  ball  of  sight  seem*d  barsting 
finom  his  head. 

Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fix'd. 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state. 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd, 

And  now  it  courted  Love^  now  raviug  call'd  on 
Hate. 

With  eyes  up-rais'd,  as  one  inspur'd. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retir'd. 

And  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 

Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  souli 
And  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 
Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ;  [stole. 

Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay, 
Rotmd  an  holy  calm  difibsing. 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  O,  how  altei''d  was  its  spirightlier  tone ! 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue^ 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 
Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew. 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 
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The  hmiUi't  tM  to  Tbmi  tad  Dryad  known ; 

The  oak-crown>d  siiteii,  and  their  chaste^yM 
^een, 

SBiyn  find  sylvan  boyi  were  seen^ 

Peeping  from  forth  Ui^r  allejrt  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoic'd  to  hear. 

And  Sport  leapt  ap,  and  •eis'd  hii  beechen  spear. 
Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial. 
He,  with  viny  crown  advancing. 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  bis  band  addrest, 
Bnt  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain. 
They  saw  in  Tempers  vale  her  native  maids, ' 
Ajnidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing, 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings, 

loveiVamM  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  rewnd. 

Loose  were  h«r  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound. 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Music,  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid, 
Wby,  goddess,  why  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  antient  lyre  aside } 
As  in  that  lov'd  Athenian  bower, 
You  leam'd  an  all-commanding  power. 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endear'd. 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  virtue,  &ncy,  art } 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  energic,  chaste,  sublime! 
Thy  wondtri^  in  that  god-Uke  age,    . 
Fill  thy  recording  sistar*s  pag^— 
*T  k  said,  and  I  betieve  the  tale. 
Thy  humblest  rood  ooold  more  prevail. 
Had  more  of  stfongth,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age, 
B^ea  an  at  once  together  found 
CsK^ilia's  minjded  worid  of  sound — 
O,  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease, 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece, 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state  * 
Coafom  the  tales  her  sons  relate  I 


AN  EPISTLE 

ADllltESSS])  TO   SIR   THOMAS   UAKMBR,    ON  BIS  EDmON 
OP   SHAKESPEARE'S    WORKS. 

While,  1>om  to  bring  t^  Muse's  happier  days, 
A  patriot's  hand  protects  a  fmet's  lays ; 
While,  nnrs'd  by  you,  she  sees  her  myrtles  blooni. 
Green  and  unwither'd  o'er  his  honour'd  tomb : 
Excuse  her  doubts,  if  yet  she  fears  to  tell 
What  secret  transports  in  her  bosom  swell : 
With  conscious  awe  she  hears  the  critic's  fome. 
And  blushing  hides  her  wreath  at  Shakespeare's 


Hard  was  the  lot  those  injur>d  strains  endur'd, 
Unown'd  by  science,  and  by  years  obsyur'd : 
Fair  Fancy  wept;  and  edKxng  sighs  confoss'd 
A  fixt  despair  m  every  tuneful  breast.. 
Not  with  more  grief  th'  afflicted  su^ins  appear, 
^Vhen  wintery  winds  deform  the  plenteous  year; 
When  lingering  frosts  the  ruin'd  seats  invade 
Where  Peace  resoited,  and  the  Graces  play'd. 


Each  rising  art  by  j«t  gmdHtioa  I 
Toil  builds  on  toil,  and  age  oo  age  impior«i  t 
The  Muse  alone  uneqnal  deak  h^  rage» 
And  grac'd  with  noblost  pomp  her  earlieat  stagtu 
Preserv'd  tlinmgfa  time,  the  speaking  toeoes  impact 
Each  changeful  wish  of  Phsodra's  tortnrM  heni : 
Or  paint  the  curse  that  mark'd  the  Tfatbaa't*  niph 
A  bed  incestuous,  and  a  fiither  slaia. 
With  kind  oonoem  our  pitying  eyes  iferfkm. 
Trace  the  sad  tale,  and  own  another^  woe. 

To  Rome  remov'd,  with  wit  secore  to  pleaM, 
The  comic  sisters  keep  their  native  ease. 
With  jealous  fear  declining  Greece  beheld 
Her  own  Menandar's  art  almixt  txodl'd ! 
But  every  Muse  easay*d  to  raise  hi  vain 
Some  labour'd  r:ivai  of  her  tragic  strain  | 
Ilyssus'  laurels,  though  transferr'd  with  toil, 
Droop'd  their  &ir  leaves,  nor  kae«  tb*  xoMtaStf 
soil. 

As  arts  expbf d,  resittlcM  Dolneu  rose ; 
Goths,  priests,  or  Vaadal%- '  all  w«re  leamii^ 

foes. 
Till  Julius «  first  recall'd  each  exiPd  maid. 
And  Goamo  owii'd  them  in  th'  Etrurian  shade: 
Then,  deeply  skill'd  in  love's  engaging  tfaame. 
The  soft  Provenoial  pass'd  to  Amo^s  stream : 
With  graceful  ease  the  wanton  lyra  he  stnmg. 
Sweet  flow*d  the  lays — but  love  was  all  he  song. 
The  gay  description  ooaM  not  firil  to  move ^ 
For,  led  by  nature,  mil  are  friends  to  love. 
^  But  Heaven,  still  various  in  its  works,  decreed 
The  perfect  boast  of  time  should  last  sneoced. 
The  beanteous  union  most  appear  at  length. 
Of  Tuscan  fancy,  and  Athenian  strength: 
One  greater  Muse  Eliza's  reign  adora, 
And  e'en  a  Shakespeare  to  her  fiime  be  bom ! 

Yet,  ah  !  so  bright  her  morning's  opening  ray. 
In  vain  our  Britain  hop'd  an  equal  day  ! 
No  second  growth  the  western  nle  could  hear. 
At  once  exhausted  with  too  rich  a  year. 
Too  nicely  Jonsoo  knew  tlie  crfti<^s  part ; 
Nature  in  him  was  almost  lost  in  art 
Of  softer  mould  the  gentle  Fletober  came. 
The  next  in  order,  as  the  next  in  name. 
With  pleased  attention  'midst  his  scenes  we  find 
Each  glowing  thought,    that  warms  the  fsmal* 

-mind; 
F^cb  melting  sigh,  and  every  tender  tear. 
The  lover's  wishes,  and  the  rirgin's  fear, 
Ilis9  every  strain  the  Smiles  and  Graces  own ; 
But  stronger  Shakespeare  felt  for  man  alone : 
Drawn  by  his  pen,  our  ruder  passions  stand 
Th'  unriN-al'd  picture  of  his  early  hand.  • 

With  gradual  steps,*  and  slow,  exacter  France 
Saw  Art's  fiur  empire  o'er  her  shores  advance : 
By  length  of  toil  a  bright  perfectkm  knew. 
Correctly  bold,  and  just  in  all  she  drew. 


«  The  a?:dipu8  of  Sophocles. 

*  Julius  11.,  the  immediate  predecesjaor  of  Leo  X. 
3  Ttitfir  characters  are  thus  distinguished  by 

Mr.  Dryden. 

*  About  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  the  poet  Hardy 
was  in  great  repntte  m  France.  He  wrote,  accord- 
ing to  Fontenelle,  six  hundred  plays.  The  Frenck 
poets  after  him  applied  themselves  in  genemi  to 
the  correct  improvement  of  the  stage,  wliich  was 
almost  totally  disregarded  by  those  of  our  own 
country,  Jonson  excepted. 
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Tm  late  Cm^m  ilHli  iMmWtpuiit^ 
fireftth'd  tbe free  stnio,  as  HeaM-and  be  mBpir'd; 
And  daaac  jodgment  gained  to  tweet  Racine 
The  temperate  streDf^  of  Man>*8  cba^r  line. 

But  wilder  for  the  Bnttsh  laurel  spread. 
And  wreaths  less  artful  crown  our  poet^s  bead. 
Yet  he  alone  to  every  scene  could  giif« 
Th'  historian's  truth,  and  bid  the  manners  live; 
Wak'd  at  hit  call  I  view,  with  glad  surprise,      « 
Mi^estic  forms  of  mighty  monarchs  rise. 
There  Henry's  trumpets  spread  their  loud  ahrais, 
And  lanrePd  Conquest  waits  her  hero's  arms. 
Here  gentler  Edward  claims  a  pitying  sigh. 
Scarce  bom  to  honours,  and  so  soon  to  die  ! 
Yet  shall  thy  throne,  unbi^ipy  iniiuit,  bring 
No  beam  of  comfnt  to  the  guilty  king : 
The  time  shall  come  when  GU/ster'a  b^tft  shall  bleed 
In  life's  last  hours,  with  horrour  of  the  deed : 
When  dreary  visions  shall  at  last  present 
Thy  vengeful  image  in  the  midnight  tent : 
Thy  hand  unseen  the  secret  death  shall  bear, 
^lunt  the  weak  sword,  and  break  th'  oppressive 
spear. 
Where'er  .we  turn,  by  Fancy  chaim'd,  we  find 
Spme  sweet  illusion  of  tbe  cheated  mind. 
Oft,  wild  of  wing,  she  calls  the  soul  to  rove 
With  hambltr  nature,  in  Uie  rural  gfove ; 
Where  swains  contented  own  the  quiet  scene, 
And  twilight  ^ries  tread  the  circled  green : 
BressM  by  her  hand,  the  woocU  and  valleys  smile, 
And  Spring  diffusive  decks  th'  enchanted  isle. 
O,  nxHe  than  all  in  powerful  genius  blest, 
Gome,  take  thine  empire  o^er  the  willmg  brast ! 
Whatever  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  shall  feel. 
Thy  songs  support  me,  and  thy  morals  heal ! 
There  every  Uiought  the  poet^s  warmth  may  raise, 
There  native  music  dwells  in  all  the  lays. 
O,  might  some  verse  with  happiest  skill  persuade 
Expressive  Picture  to  adopt  thine  aid ! 
What  wondrous  draughts  might  rise  fhmi  every 

pagel 
What  other  Raphaels  charm  a  distant  age ! 

Methnahs  e'en  now  I  view  some  free  design. 
Where  breathing  Nature  lives  in  every  line : 
Chaste  and  subdued  the  modest  lights  decay, 
•Steal  into  shades,  and  mildly  melt  away. 
— ^And  see,  where  Anthony*,  in  tears  approv'd. 
Guards  the  pale  relics  of  the  chief  he  lov'd : 
O'er  the  cold  conk  the  warrior  seems  to  bend. 
Deep  sunk  in  grief,  and  mourns  his  murder'd  fHend ! 
Still  as  they  pre^,  be  tails  on  all  aKmnd, 
Lifts  the  torn  robe,  and  points  the  bleeding  wound. 

But  who  is  he7,  whose  brows  exalted  bear 
A  wrath  impatient,  and  a  fiercer  air  ? 
Awake  to  all  that  injur'd  worth  can  feel. 
On  his  own  Rome  he  turns  th^  avenging  sted. 
Yet  shall  not  war's  insatiate  fury  fiUl 
(So  Heaven  ordains  it)  on  the  destin'd  wall. 
See  the  fond  mothcfr,  'midst  the  plaintive  train, 
Hung  On  his  knees,  and  prostrate  on  the  plain  1 
Touch'd  to  the  soul,  in  vain  he  strives  to  hide 
The  son's  affection  in  the  Roman'a  pride : 
O'er  all  the  man  conflicting  passioDs  rise. 
Rage  grasps  tbe  sword,  while  Pity  melts  the  eyes. 


*  The  fitvourite  author  of  the  elder  Cbmeille! 

*  See  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Ctesar. 

.  7  Coriohnus.    See  Mr.  Spence's  dialogue  on  the 
Odyssey. 


Thus,  gmieiOet  critic,  as  ^y-Mind  Inijnfes, 
The  sister  Arts  shall  nurse  their  drooping  fires : 
Each  from  bis  scenes  her  stores  alUmate  bring. 
Blend  the  fkir  tmts,  ov  wake  the  vocal  string : 
Those  Sibyl-leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 
(For  poets  ever  were  a  careless  kmd) 
By  thee  dispos'd,  no  fiutber  toil  demand, 
But,  just  to  Nature,  own  thy  forming  hand. 

So  spread  o'er  Greece,  th'  harmonious  whole  un* 
known. 
E'en  Homer's  numbers  cfaarm'd  by  parts  alone. 
Their  own  Ulysses  scarce  had  wander'd  more. 
By  winds  arkl  waters  cast  on  e^'ery  shore : 
When  ra!  '  ^  by  Fate,  some  fbnner  Hamner  join'd 
Each  beauteous  image  of  the  boundless  4iHnd  ^ 
And  bade,  like  thee,  bis  Athens  ever  clakn 
A  fond  alliance  with  the  poef  s  i 


Dl^RGB  TN  CYMBELIN  > 

SUMO    BY    QUIDSaUS   AND  ARVIRAGU8    OVBft    fXDaiB, 
8UPVOSSO  TO   BS   DSAD. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  binds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom. 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  Spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grovet, 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  melting  rirgins  own  their  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  asen, 

No  goblins  lead  their  nightiy  crew ; 
The  fiemale  fays  shall  haunt  the  green. 

And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew ; 
The  red  breast  oft  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gather'd  flowers^ 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  lahL 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  nun. 
In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell; 

Or  'nudst  the  chase  on  jevery  plain. 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

Each  lonely  seene  shall  thee  restore. 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
Belov'd,  till  life  can  charm  no  more; 

And  mourn'd,  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 


ODE 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  THOMSON. 

THE  SCtNB  OP  THE   PoiLOWHIO   STANZAS  IS  SUWTQ9t9 
TO  LIB  OK  TUB  THAMES,   HEAR  aKHMOVD. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies 

Where  slowly  winds  the  steaUi»g  wave : 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise^ 
*  To  deck  its  poet's  syhran  giam. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reedr 

His  airy  harp  >  shall  now  be  laid. 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bkeda, 

May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade;. 

'  The  harp  of  JEolns,  of  whicbeeea  description 
intheCiteUeof  '   '  '— 
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TbeD  maids  and  youtlis  diall  linger  here. 
And,  vhile  its  sounds  at  distance  swell. 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knelL 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  sommer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  bis  gentle  spirit  rest ! 

And  oft  as  Fase  and  Health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep. 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire  ^, 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed, 

Ah !  what  will  every  dirge  avail  ? 
Or  tears  which  Love  and  Pity  shed. 

1  hat  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  near  ? 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die. 
And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  n«>w  attend, 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend ! 

And  see,  the  fiairy  valleys  fade. 

Dun  Night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view  I 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 

Meek  Nature's  child,  again  adieu  ! 

The  genial  meads  >  assigned  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom  ! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone,  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  mdt  the  musing  Briton's  eves, 

"  O !  vales,  and  wild  woods,"  shall  he  say, 
"  In  jTonder  grave  your  Druid  lies !" 


VERSES, 

WRrmCN  CM  A  PAPER,   WHICH  CONTAnrSD  A  PIECE  OF 
BRIDB-CAKE. 

Ye  curious  hands,  that,  hid  from  vulgar  eyes, 
By  search  profiine  shall  lind  this  hallow'd  cake, 

With  Virtue's  awe  forbear  the  sacred  prize, 
Nor  dare  a  theft  for  Love  and  Pity's  sake  ! 

This  precious  relic,  form'd  by  magic  power, 
Beneath  the  shepherd's  haunted  pillow  laid. 

Was  meant  by  Love  to  charm  the  silent  hour. 
The  secret  present  of  a  matchless  maid. 

The  Cjrprian  queen,  at  Hymen's  fond  request, 
Each  nice  ingredient  chose  with  happiest  art ; 

Fears,  sighs,  and  wishes,  of  th'  enamour'd  breast. 
And  pains  that  please,  are  mixt  in  every  part. 

With  rosy  hand  the  spicy  fruit  she  brought. 
From  Paphian  hills,  and  fair  Cytherea's  isle ; ' 

And  temper'd  swe^  with  these  the  melting  thought,- 
The  kiss  ambrosial,  and  the  yielding  smile. 

Ambiguous  looks,  that  scorn  and  yet  relent. 
Denials  mild,  and  firm  unalter'd  truth, 

■»  Mr.  Thomson  was  buried  in  Richmond  church, 
s  Mr.  Thomson  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Richmond  some  time  before  ku  death. 


Reluctant  pride,  and  amortHK  halt  cotmmdf 
And  meeting  ardours,  and  exulting  youth. 

Sleep,  wayward  god !  hath  sworn,  while  these  remahi^ 
With  flattering  dreams  to  dry  his  nightly  tesr. 

And  cheerftil  Hope,  so  oft  invok'd  in  vain. 
With  fairy  songs  ^all  soothe  his  pensive  ear. 

If,  bound  by  vows  to  Friendship's  gentle  side,     . 

And  fond  of  soul,  thou  hop'st  an  equal  grace. 
If  ^uMth  or  maid  thy  joys  and  griefs  divide, 

O,  much  entreated,  leave  this  fatal  place. 

Sweet  Peace,  who  long  hath  sHunn'd  my  plaintive  dmy. 
Consents  at  length  to  bring  me  short  delight. 

Thy  careless  steps  may  scare  her  doves  away. 
And  Grief  with  raven  note  usurp  the  night 


AM 

ODE 

ON  TUS 

POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS 

OF  THE 

HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND; 

CONSmERED  AS 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  POETRV. 

INSCRISBD  TO   Ma.  JOBN  ROME. 

Home,  thou  retum'st  from  Thames,  whose  Naiad* 

Havfe  seen  thee  lingering  with  a  fbnd  delay,  [lung' 

Mid  those 'soft  friends,  whose  hearts  some  future 
day 
Shall  melt,  perhaps,  to  hear  thy  tragic  song  <. 
Oo,  not  unmindful  of  that  cordial  youth  *      [side; 

Whom,  long  endcar'd,  thou  leav'st  by  Lavant's 
Together  let  us  wish  him  lasting  truth 

And  joy  untainted  with  his  destin'd  bride. 
Go  !  nor  regardless,  while  these  numl>en  boast 

My  short-liv'd  bliss,  forgot  my  social  name; 
But  think,  far  off^  how,  on  the  Southern  coast, 

I  met  thy  frientlship  with  an  equal  Aame ! 
Fresh  to  that  soil  thou  tum'st,  where  e%'ery  vale 

Shall  prompt  the  poet,  and  his  song  demand : 
To  thee  thy  copious  subjects  ne'er  shall  fail ; 

Thou  ueed'st  but  take  thy  pencil  to  thy  hand. 
And  paint  what  all  bcliev^  who  own  thy  genial  land. 
There  mnat  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill ; 

'Tis  Fancy's  land  to  which  thou  setfst  thy  feet ; 

Where  still,  *t  is  said,  the  fairy  people  meet. 
Beneath  each  birken  shade,  on  mead  or  hill. 
There  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store 

To  the  swart  tribes,  their  creamy  bowls* alots; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage-door, 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocuud  notes. 
There,  ever>^  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 

How,  wingM  with  fate,  their  elf-shot  arrows  fly. 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  fi[>rgoes. 

Or,  stretch'd  on  earth,  the  heart-smit  heif^  lie 
SuQh  airy  beings  awe  th'  untutor'd  swain :     fleet ; 

Nor  thou,  tho*  leam'd,  his  bomdier  thoughts  neg« 

'.  How  truly  did  Collins  predict  Home's  tragic 
powers ! 

*  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bairow,  who  in- 
troduced Home  to  Collins. 
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As  Boreas  threw  his  yousg  Aurora  s  forth,  - 

In  the  first  year  of  the  first  George*8  reign. 
And  battles  rag'd  in  welkin  of  the  North, 

They  moum'd  in  air,  fell,  fell  Rebellion  slain!  • 
And  as,  of  late,  they  joy  *d  in  Preston's  fight. 

Saw  at  sad  Falkirk  all  their  hopes  near  crowned  I 
They  ravM !  divining  thro'  their  second  sight  ^j*' 

Pale,  red  Cuiloden,  where  these  hopei  wera 
drewn'd !  * 

Illustrious  William? !  Britain's  guardian  name ! 

One  William  sav'd  us  from  a  tyrant's  stivke ; 
He,  for  a  sceptre  gain'd  heroic  fome,  [broke. 

But  thou,  more  glorious,  Slavery's  chain  hast 
To  reign  a  private  man,  and  bow  to  Freedom's  yoke! 

These,  too,  thou  'It  sing!  for  well  thy  ouigitf 
Muse  . 

Can  to  the  topmost  heaven  of  grandeur  soar; 

Or  stoop  to  wail  the  swain  that  is  no  more  ! 
Ah,  homely  swains!  your  homeward  steps  ne'er 
loose; 

Let  not  dank  Will '  mislead  you  to  the  heath : 
Dancing  in  mirky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake. 

He  glows,  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death. 
In  his  bevitch'd,  low,  marshy,  willow  brake ! 
What  though  far  ofl^  from  some  dark  dell  espied. 

His  glimmering  mazes  cheer  th'  excursive  sight. 
Yet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  turn  your  steps  aside. 

Nor  trust  the  guManoe  of  that  faithless  light ; 
For  watchful,  lurking,  'mid  th'  unrustling  r^. 

At  those  mirk  hours  the  wily  monster  lies. 
And  listens  oft  to  hear  the  passing  steed. 

And  frequent  round  him  rolls  his  sullen  eyes. 
If  chance  his  savage  wrath  may  some  weak  wi«tch 
surprise. 

Ah,  luckless  swain,  o'er  all  nnblest,  indeed ! 
Whom  late  bewilder'd  in  the  dank,  dark  fen. 
Far  from  his  fiocks,  and  smoking  hamlet,  then  ! 

To  that  sad  spot  where  hums  the  sedgy  weed : 
On  him,  enrag'd,  th^  fiend,  in  angry  mood, 

Shall'  never  look  with  pity's  kind  concern, 


let  thy  sweet  Mose  the  rural  ikith  sustain ; 

These  are  the  themes  of  simple,  sure  effect. 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  reign. 

And  fill  with  double  foroe  her  heart-command- 
ing strain. 

Fen  yet  preserv'd,  how  often  mayst  thon  hear, 

Where  to  the  pole  the  Boreal  mountains  run, 

Taught  by  the  father,  to  his  listening  son ;  [ear. 
Strange  lays,  whose  power  had  charm'd  a  Spenser's 
At  every  pause,  before  thy  mind  possest. 

Old  Runic  bards  shall  seem  to  rise  around. 
With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many-colour»d  vest, 

Their  matted  hair  ^ith  boughs  fantastic  crown'd : 
Whether  thou  bidd'st  the  well-taught  hind  repeat 

The  choral  dirge  that  mourns  some  chieftain  brave. 
When  every  shrieking  maid  her  bosom  beat. 

And  strcw'd  with  choicest  heibs  his  scented  grare; 
Or,  whether  sittuig  in  the  shepherd's  shiel  >, 

Thon  hear'st  some  sounding  tale  of  war's  alarms; 
When  at  the  bugle's  call,  with  fire  and  steel. 

The  sturdy  clans  pour'd  forth  thehr  brawny  swarms. 
And  hostile  brothers  met,  to  prove  each  other's  arms. 

'T  is  thine  to  sing,  how,  firaming  hideous  ^lells. 

In  Sky's  lone  isle,  the  gifted  wizard-seer, 

Lodg'd  in  the  wintery  cave  with  Fate's  fell  spear. 
Or  in  the  depth  of  Uist's  dark  forest  dwells:  [gross, 

How  they,  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  en- 
With  their  own  vision  oft  astonish'd  droop; 

When,  o'er  the  watery  strath,  or  quaggy  moss, 
They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop. 

Or,  if  in  sports,  or  on  the  festive  green, 
Then-  destin'd  glance  lome  fkted  youth  descry, 

Who  now,  perhaps,  in^  lusty  vigour  seen. 
And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die. 

For  theni  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey ; 
Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair. 

They  know  what  spirit  breii^s  the  stormful  day. 
And  heartless,  oft  like  moody  madness,  stare  [pare. 

To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  pre- 

To  monarchs  dear 4,  some  hundred  miles  astray. 
Oft  have  I  seen  Fate  give  the  fatal  bk>w  ! 
The  seer,  in  Sky,  shriek'd  as  the  blood  did  flow. 

When  headless  Charles  warm  on  the  scafibld  lay  ! 

'  A  summer  hut,  built  in  the  high  part  of  the 
mountains,  to  tend  their  flocks  in  the  warm  season, 
when  the  pasture  is  fine. 

.  4  By  the  public  prints  we  are  informed,  that  a 
Scotch  clergyman  lately  discovered  Collins's  rude 
draught  of  this  poem.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be 
▼ery  imperfect  The  fifth  stanza,  and  the  half  of 
the  sixth,'  say  those  prints,  being  deficient,  has  been 
wpplietf  by  Mr.  Mackenzie;  whose  lines  are  here 
annexed,  fbr  Che  purpose  of  comparison,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  elegant  author  of  Uie  Man  of  Feeling. 

"  Or  on  snme  bellying  rock  that  shades  the  deep, 
They  view  the  lurid  signs  that  cross  the  sky. 
Where  in  the  west  the  brooding  tempests  lie ; 

And  h6ar  their  first,  faint,  rustling  pennons  sweep. 

Or  in  the  arched  cave,  where  deep  and  dark 
The  broad,  unbroken  billows  heave  and  swell. 

In  horrid  musings  rapt,  they  sit  to  mark 
The  laboring  Moon ;  or  list  the  nightly  yell 

Of  that  dread  spirit,  whose  gigantic  form 
The  seer's  entranced  eye  can  well  survey, 

Tl)rough  the  dim  air  who  guides  the  driving  storm, 
And  points  the  wretched  bark  its  destin'd  prey. 


Or  him  who  hovers  on  his  flagging  wing, 

O'er  the  dire  whirlpool,  that,  in  ocean's  waste. 
Draws  instant  down  whate'er  devoted  thing 

The  falling  breeze  within  its  reach  hath  plac'd — 
The  distant  seaman  hears,  and  flies  with  trembling 

Or,  if  on  land  the  fiend  exerts  his  sway,  [haste. 
Silent  he  broods  o'er  quicksand,  bog  or  fen. 

Far  from  the  sheltering  roof  and  haunts  of  men. 
When  witehed  darkness  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 

And  shrouds  each  star  that  wont  to  cheer  the 
Or,  if  the  drifted  snow  perplex  the  way,      [night ; 

With  treacherous  gleam  he  lures  the  feted  wight. 
And  leads  him  floundering  on  and  quite  astray." 

5  By  young  Aurora,  Cbllins  undoubtedly  meant 
the  first  appearance  of  the  northern  lights,  which 
happened  about  the  year  1713 ;  at  least,  it  is  most, 
highly  probable,  frbm  this  peculiar  circumstance, 
that  no  antient  writer  whatever  has  taken  any  no- 
tice of  them,  nor  even  any  one  modem,  previous  ta 
the  above  period. 

-    ^  Second  sight  is  the  term  that  is  used  for  the 
divination  of  the  Highlanders. 

7  The  Ute  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  defeated 
the  pretender  at  the  battle  of  Cuiloden. 

*  A  fiery  meteor,  called  by  various  names,  such 
as  Will  with  the  Wisp,  Jack  with  the  Ijuitem,  &c. 
It  hovers  in  the  air  over  marshy  and  fenny  places. 
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But  instant,  farious,  mise  the  whelming  fkxxl 
O'er  its  drownM  banks,  forbidding  all  return ! 

Or,  if  he  meditate  his  wisb'd  escape, 
To  sonie  dim  hill  that  seems  uprising  near, 

To  bis  faint  eye,  the  grim  and  grisly  shape, 
In  all  its  terrours  clad,  shall  wild  appear. 

Meantime  the  watery  surge  shall  mund  him  rise, 
Pour'd  sudden  forth  from  everj'  swelling  source  ! 

What  now  remains  but  tears  and  Iniix'less  sighs  ? 
His  fear-shook  limbs  have  lost  thoir  youthly  force. 
And  down  the  waves  he  floats,  a  pale  and  breathless 
corse ! 

For  him  in  vain  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait, 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way ; 
For  him  in  vain,  at  to-fall  of  the  day, 

His  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  unclosing  gate : 
Ah,  ne'er  shall  he  return!  Alone,  if  night 

Her  traveird  limbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep. 
With  drooping  willows  drost  liis  mouniful  sprite 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  sleep: 
Tlien  he  perhaps,  with  moist  and  watery  hand, 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shuddering  cheek, 
And  with  his  blue-swoln  face  before  her  stand, 

And,  shivering  cold,  these  piteous  accehts  speak: 
♦*  Pursue,  dear  viife,  thy  daily  toils,  pursue, 

At  dawn  or  dusk,  industrious  as  Ix'fure ; 
Nor  e'er  of  me  one  helpless  thought  renew, 

While  I  lie  weltering  on  the  osier'd  shore, 
Drt)wn'd  by  the  Kelpie's »  wrath,  nor  e'er  shall  aid 
thee  more  1" 

Unbounde<l  is  thy  range;  with  varied  skill    [spring 

TTiy  Muse  may,  like  those  feathery  tribes  which 

From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wing 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle. 

To  that  hoar  pile  '°  which  still  its  ruin  shows : 
Id  whof»e  small  vaults  a  Pigmy-folk  is  found, 

Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  spade  upthrows, 
Andcullsthem,  wond'ring,  from  thehalloM'd  giound! 
Or  thither  **,  where  beneath  the  show'ry  west 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid  ; 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest, 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade  : 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight  solemn  hour. 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold, 
And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sovereign  power, 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with  sheeny  sold. 
And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  council  hold. 

But,  oh,  o'er  all,  forget  not  Hilda's  race,    [tides, 

On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting 

Fair  Nature's  daughter,  Virtue,  yet  abides. 
Go !  just,  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace  ! 

Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song, 
Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain. 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  cliffs  along, 
And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintery  main. 

With  sparing  temperance  at  the  needful  time 
They  drain  the  scented  spring ;  or,  hunger-prest, 

Along  th'  Atlantic  rock,  undreading,  climb, 

»  The  water  fiend. 

••  One  of  the  Hebrides  is  called  the  Isle  of  Pig- 
mies ;  where  it  is  reported  that  several  miniature 
bones  of  the  human  species  have  been  dug  up  in 
the  ruins  of  a  chapel  there. 

■'  Icolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  whore  near 
tixty  ofthe  ancient  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Norwegian 
kings  sie  interred. 


And  of  its  ^gV  despoit  the  lolMf^g  M  tk€lt. 

T^us  blest  in  priin*l  innocence  they  live« 
Suf He'd  and  happy  with  that  frugul  fare 

Which  tasteful  toil  and  hoorly  danger  give. 
Hard  is  their  shallow  soil,  and  bl^ak  and  bare; 

Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  murmur  there  f 
Nor  need'st  thou  blush  that  such  false  themes  en- 

Thy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  stores  post>est;    [gage 

For  n'jt  alone  they  touch  the  village  breast. 
But  fill'd  in  elder  time  th'  historic  page,   [crown' J^ 

There,  Shakespeare's  self,  with    e%'ry    garland 
Flew  to  those  fairy  climes  his  fancy  sheen, 

In  musing  hour;  his  wayward  sisters  found. 
And  with  their  terrours  dress'd  the  magic  scene. 

From  them  he  sung,  when,  'mid  his  bold  design. 
Before  the  Scot,  attt.cted,  and  aghast ! 

The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line 
Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  pass'd. 

Proceed !  nor  quit  the  tales  which,  simply  toW, 
Could  once  so  well  my  answering  bosom  pierce  ; 

Prfj<:ecd,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  colour  bold, 
The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse ; 
To  such  adapt  thy  lyre,  and  suit  thy  powerful  verse. 
In  scenes  like  these,  which;  daring  to  depart 

From  sober  truth,  are  still  to  Nature  true. 

And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  Fancy's  view, 
Th'  hero\c  Muse  employ 'd  her  Tasso's  art. 

How  have  I  trembled,  when,  at  Tancred's  stroke. 
Its  gushing  blood  the  gaping  cypress  pour'd  ! 

When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  spoke. 
And  the  w  ild  blast  upheav'd  the  vanish'd  sword ! 

How  have  I  sat,  when  pip'd  the  pensive  wind. 
To  hear  his  harp  by  British  Fairfax  strung ! 

Prevailing  poet !  whose  undoubting  mind 
Belicv'd  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sun;; ! 

Hence,  at  each  sound,  imagination  glows  ! 
Hence,  at  each  picture,  vivid  life  starts  here  ! 

Hence  his  warm  lay  with  softest  sweetness  flows  • 
Melting  it  Hows,  pure,  murmuring,  strong,  and  clear. 
And  fills  th'  empa^sion'd  heart,  and  wins  th'  har- 
monious ear  ! 
All  hail,  ye  scenes  that  o'er  my  soiU  prevail  ! 

Ye  splendid  friths  and  lalws,  which,  far  away. 

Are  by  smooth  Anan  '3  fill'd,  or  past'ral  Tay''3, 
Or  Don's  *3  romantic  springs,  at  distance,  hail ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 

Yourlowly  glens'* o'erhung  with  spreading  broom^ 
Or  o'er  your  stretching  heaths,  by  Fancy  led; 

Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep,  in  awful  gloom  i 
Then  will  I  dress  on<*e  more  the  faded  bower. 

Where  Jonsou  sat  in  Dnnnmond's  classic  shade'*; 

Or  ci-op,  from  Tiviotdale,  each  lyric  flower,   [laid  f 

And  mourn,  on  Yarrow's  banks,  where  Willy'* 

Meantime,  ye  powers,  that  on  the  plains  which  bore 

The  cordial  youth,  on  I^thian's plains'^,  attend !— * 

Where'er  Home  dwells,  on  hill  or  lowly  moor, 

To  him  I  lose,  your  kind  protection  lend, 
And,  touch'd  with  love  like  mine,  preserve  my  ab- 
sent friend ! 

*'  An  aquatic  bird  like  a  goose,  on  the  tfggs  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda,  another  of  the 
Hebrides,  chiefly  subsist. 

'3  Three  rivei^  in  Scotland.  '*  Valleys. 

»5  Ben  Jonson  paid  a  visit  on  foot,  in  I6iy,  to  the 
Scotch  ytoet,  Drummond,  at  his  seat  of  Hawlhom- 
den,  within  four  miles  of  Minburgh. 

••  BaiTow,  it  seems,  was  at  the  Kdinbur^gh  Uni- 
versity, which  is  in  the  county  of  Lothian. 
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Yomc  Dmdod  of  the  vale  is  dead. 

Ye  lovriand  hamlets,  moan : 
A  dewy  thrf  lies  o^er  his  head. 

And  at  his  feet  a  stone. 

His  shroud,  which  Death's  cold  damps  destroy, 

Of  snow-white  threads  was  made : 
All  nKMim'd  to  see  so  sweet  a  boy 

In  earth  for  ever  laid. 
Pale  pansies  o*er  his  corpse  were  plac'd. 

Which,  pluck'd  before  their  time, 
Bestrew'd  the  boy,  like  him  to  waste 

And  wither  in  their  prime. 

But  will  lie  ne'er  return,  whose  tongue 

Could  tune  the  rural  lay  ? 
ib,  no !  his  bell  of  peace  is  rung. 

His  lips  are  cold  as  clay. 

They  bore  him  out  at  twilight  hour. 

The  youth  who  lov'd  so  well : 
Ah  me !  how  many  a  true-love  shower 

Of  kind  remembrance  fell ! 

^ch  maid  was  woe — ^but  Lucy  chief. 

Her  grief  o'er  9II  was  tried; 
Within  his  grave  she  dropp'd  in  grief. 

And  o'er  her  lov'd-one  died. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ORIENTAL  ECLOGUES. 


The  genius  of  the  pastoral,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
respectable  species  of  poetry,  had  its  origin  in  the 
East,  and  from  thence  was  transplanted  by  the 
Muses  of  Greece ;  but  whether  iVom  the  continent 
of  the  lesser  Asia,  or  from  Egypt,  which,  about  the 
era  of  the  Grecian  pastoral,  was  the  hospitable 
nurse  of  letters,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  From 
the  subjects,  and  the  manner,  of  Theocritus,  ouq 
would  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  while  the  history 
of  Bion  is  in  favour  of  the  former. 

However,  though  it  should  still  remain  a  doubt, 
through  what  channel  the  pastoral  travelled  west- 
ward, there  is  not  tfie  least  shadow  of  uncertainty 
concerning  its  oriental  origin. 

In  those  ages,  which,  guided  by  sacred  chrono- 
k>!fy,  fit)m  a  compatative  view  of  time,  we  call  the 
early  ages,  it  appears  from  the  most  authentic 
historians,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  people  employed 
themselves  in  rural  exercises,  and  that  astronomers 
and  leicislators  were  at  the  same  time  shepherds. 
Thus  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the  history  of  the 
creation  was  communicated  to  the  Egyptians  by  a 
Chaldean  shepherd. 

From  these  circumstances  it  is  evident,  not  only 
that  such  shepherds  were  capable  of  all  the  dignity 
and  elegance  peculiar  to  poetry,  but  that  whate\  er 
poetry  they  attempted  would  be  of  the  pastoral 
kind ;  would  take  its  subjects  from  those  scenes  of 
rural  simplicity  in  whicli  they  were  conversant^and, 


would  employ  the  powers  it  derived  firom  the  former 
to  celebrate  the  beauty  and  beuevolence  of  the 
latter. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  most  ancient  poems 
treat  of  agriculture,  astronomy,  and  other  obji^jts 
within  the  niral  and  natural  systems. 

What  constitutes  the  difference  between  the 
ge^nnc  and  the  pastoral,  is  love  and  the  colloquial 
or  dramatic  foi  m  of  compasition  peculiar  to  the 
latter :  this  form  of  composition  is  spmetjmes  dis- 
pensed m-ith,  and  love  and  rural  innagery  alone  are 
thought  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  pastoral.  The 
tender  pas^^ion,  however,  seems  to  be  essential  to 
this  species  of  poetry,  and  is  hardly  ever  excluded 
from  those  pieces  that  were  intended  to  come  under 
this  denoaiination :  even  in  those  eclogues  of  the 
Amoebeani  kind,  whose  only  purport  is  a  trial  of 
skill  between  contending  shepherds,  love  has  its 
usual  share,  and  the  praises  of  their  respective  mis- 
tresses are  the  general  sn}))ccts  of  the  competitors. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  scarce  any  oriental 
compositions  of  this  kind  have  survived  the  ravages 
of  ignorance,  tyranny,  and  tune  j  we  cannot  doubt 
that  many  such  have  been  extant,  possibly  as  far 
down  as  that  fatal  period,  never  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  world  of  letters  without  horrour,  when  the 
glorious  monument*:  of  human  ingenuity  perished 
in  tiie  ashes  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 

Those  ingenious  Greeks  whom  we  call  the  pa- 
rents of  pastoral  poetry  were,  probably,  no  more 
than  imitators,  that  derived  their  harmony  from 
higher  a.id  remoter  8omt!es,  and  kindled  their  po- 
etical fires  at  those  then  unextinguished  lamps 
which  burned  within  the  tombs  of  oriental  genius. 

It  is  evident  that  Homer  has  availed  himself  of 
those  magnificent  images  and  descriptions  ao  fee- 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  why  may  not  Theocritus,  M06- 
chus,  and  Bion,  have  found  their  archetypes  in 
other  eastern  writers,  whose  names  have  perished 
with  their  works  ?  Yet,  though  it  may  not  be  illi- 
beral to  admit  such  a  supposition,  it  wt>uld  certainly 
be  invidious  to  conclude,  what  the  malignity  of  ca- 
villers alone  could  suggest  with  regard  to  Homer, 
that  they  destroyed  the  sources  from  which  they 
borrowed,  and,  as  it  is  fiibled  of  the  young  of  the 
pelican,  drained  their  supportera  to  death. 

As  the  Septuagint-translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  performed  at  the  requcAt,  and  under  the 
patronage,  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  it  were  not  to 
be  wondered  if  Theocritus,  who  was  entertaiued  at 
that  princess  court,  had  borrowed  some  of  his  pas- 
toral imagery  from  the  poetical  passages  of  those 
books. — 1  think  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
Sicilian  poet  had  in  his  eye  certain  expressions  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  wrote  the  following 
lines: 

•  ■   "«  Kfn  Tac  xi/vac  JtfXat^;  iXxoi. 

I^  vexing  brambles  the  blue  %-iolet  bear, 
On  the  rude  thorn  Narcissus  dress  his  hair — 
All,  all  revers'd — The  pine  with  pears  be  crown'd, 
-And  the  bold  deer  shall  drag  the  trembling  hound. 

The  cause,  yidecd,  of  these  phenomena  is.  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  Greek  from  what  it  is  in  the  Hebrew 


^3  it  was  the  ofitpring  of  Harmony  and  Nature,  \  poet ;  the  former  cmployhig  them  on  the  death. 
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the  latter  on  the  birth,  of  an  important  person : 
but  the  marks  of  imitation  are  nevertheless  ob- 
vious. 

It  might,  however,  be  expected,  that  if  Theocri- 
tus had  borrowed  at  all  from  the  sacred  writers, 
the  celebrated  epithalamium  of  Solomon,  so  much 
within  his  own  walk  of  poetry,  would  not  certainly 
have  escaped  his  notice.  His  epithalamium  on  the 
marriage  of  Helena,  moreover,  gave  him  an  open 
field  for  jmitation ;  therefore,  if  he  has  any  obli- 
gations to  the  royal  bard,  we  may  expect  to  find 
them  there.  The  very  opening  of  the  poem  is  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  song : 

The  colour  of  imitation  is  still  stronger  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Aa»c  arrtJKXoiTm  molXw  ^e^aiif  irpp^«irov, 

Ah  xoi  »  yfvrta  'EXcya  ht^oinr'  it  AfdV, 

H  lutvm  xuva^ta-fOf,  n  i^fxari  Qta^a-aXof  i»»oc. 
This  description  of  Helen  is  infinitely  above  the 
style  and  figure  of  the  Sicilian  pastoral — ^  She  is 
like  the  rising  of  the  golden  morning,  when  the 
night  departeth,  and  when  the  winter  is  over  and 
gone.  She  resembleth  the  cypress  in  the  garden, 
the  horse  in  the  chariots  of  Thessaly."  These 
figures  plainly  declare  their  origin ;  and  others, 
equally  imitative,  might  be  pointed  out  in  the  same 
Idyllium. 

This  beautiful  and  luxuriant  marriage  pastoral 
of  Solomon  is  the  only  perfect  form  of  the  oriental 
eclogue  that  has  survived  the  ruins  of  time,  a  hap- 
piness for  which  it  is,  probably,  more  indebted  to 
its  sacred  character  than  to  its  intrinsic  merit 
Kot  that  it  is  by  any  means  destitute  of  poetical 
excellence :  like  all  the  eastern  poetry,  it  is  bold, 
■wild,  and  unconnected  in  its  figures,  allusions,  and 
parts,  and  has  all  that  graceful  and  mapificent 
daring  which  characterizes  its  metaphorical  and 
comparative  lijiagery. 

In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities,  so  ill 
adapted  to  the  frigid  genius  of  the  North,  Mr. 
Collins  could  make  but  little  use  of  it  as  a  prece- 
dent for  his  oriental  eclognes ;  and  even  in  his 
third  ecloTuc,  where  the  subject  is  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, he  has  chosen  rather  to  follow  the  mode  of 
^e  Doric  and  the  Latin  pastoral. 

The  scenery  and  subject.s  then  of,  the  following 
eclogijes  alone  are  oriental ;  the  style  and' colour- 
ing are  purely  European  ;  and,  r<»r  this  reason,  the 
author's  preface/ in  which  he  intiiiiatos  that  he  had 
the  originals*  from  a  merchant  who  traded  to  the 
East,  is  omitted,  as  biaing  now  altogether  super- 

fiuOMff. 

With  regard  to  the  merit  of  these  eclogues,  it 
may  jusMy  be  asserted,  that  in  simplicity  of  de- 
scription and  expression,  in  d<*licacy  and  softness 
of  numbers,  and  in  natnral  and  unaffected  tender- 
ness, they  are  not  to  be  eqtialled  by  any  thing  of 
the  pastoral  kind  in  the  English  language, 


ECLOGUE  L 


This  eclogue,  which  is  entitled  Selim,  or  The 
Shepherd's  Moral,  as  there  is  nothing  dramatic  in 
the  subject,  way  b»i  thought  the  least  enteitamirg 


of  the  four:  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  tr*. 
luable.  The  moral  precepts  which  the  intelligeDt 
shepherd  delivers  to  his  fellow-swains  and  the  vir- 
gins,  their  compaoioas,  are  such  as  would  infallibly 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  pastoral  ]ik. 

In  impersonating  the  private  virtues,  the  poet 
has  observed  great  propriety,  and  has  formed  their 
genealogy  with  the  most  perfect  judgment,  when  he 
represents  them  as  the  daughters  of  Truth  and 
Wisdom. 

The  characteristics  of  Modesty  and  Chastity  are 
extremely  happy  and  pemturesque : 

"  Come  thou,  whose  ikoiighls  a  limpid  spring* 

are  cUar^ 
To  l«ad  the  train,  sweet  Modesty,  appear : 
With  thee  be  Chastity,  of  all  afraid, 
Distnisting  all,  a  wise,  suspicious  maid ; 
Cold  is  her  breast,  like  flowers  that  drink  the  dtw^ 
A  silken  veil  conceals  her  from  the  view." 
The  two  similes  borrowed  from  rural  oljects  are 
not  only  much  in  character,  but  perfectly  nataral 
and  expressive.     There  is,  notwithstandhig,  this 
defect  in  the  former,  that  it  wante  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety ;  for  purity  of  thought  may  as  well  be  ap- 
plied to  Chastity  as  to  Modesty ;  and  from  this  in- 
stance, as  well  as  from  a  thousand  more,  we  may 
see  the  necessity  of  distinguishing,  in  characteristic 
poetry,  every  object  by  marks  and  attributes  pecu- 
liarly its  own. 

It  <knnot  bo  objected  to  this*  eclogue,  that  it 
wants  both  those  essential  criteria  of  the  pastoral, 
love  and  the  drama ;  for  though  it  partakes  not  of 
the  latter,  the  former  still  retains  an  interest  in  it, 
and  that  too  very  material,  as  it  professedly  consults 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  lover,  while  it  in- 
forms  what  are  the  qualities 
— ^that  must  lead  to  love. 


ECLOGUE  II. 
All  the  advantages  that  any  species  of  poetry 
can  derive  from  the  novelty  of  the  subject  and 
scenery,  this  eclogue  possesses.     The  route  of  a 
camel-driver  is  a  scene  that  scarce  could  exist  in 
the  imagination  of  an  European,  and  of  its  attend- 
ant distresses  he  could  have  no  idea.-^The8e  are 
very  happily  and  minutely  painted  by  our  descrip- . 
tive  poet.     What  sublime  simplicity  of  expression ! 
what   nervous   plainness  in  the  opening  of  the 
poem! 
"  In  silent  horrour  o*er  the  boundless  wast« 
The  driver  Hassan  with  his  camels  pass'd.*' 
The  magic  pencil  of  the  poet  brings  the  whole 
soene  before  us  at  once,  as  it  were  by  enchantment, 
and  in  this  single  couplet  we  feel  all  the  c^ect  that 
arises  from  the  terrible  wildness  of  a  region  unen- 
livened by  the  habitations  of  men.    The  verses, 
that  describe  so  minutely  the  camel-driver*s  little 
provisions,  have  a  touching  influence  on  the  imagi- 
nation, and  prepare  the  reader  to  enter  more  feel- 
ingly into  his  future  apprehensioos  of  distress  : 
"  Bethink  thee,  Hassan,  where  shall  thirst  assuage. 
When  fails  this  cruse,  his  unrelenting  rage  !» 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his  apostrophe  to  the 
mute  companions  of  his  toils,  is  more  to  be  ad- 
mired for  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  poetical 
imagery,  or  for  the  tenderness  and  buinanity  of 
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tbc  sentimeirt. "  He  who  can  read  it  without  being 
aftcted,  will  do  bis  heart  no  injustice,  if  he  con- 
cludes it  to  be  destitute  ofsensibility  : 

*•  Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  that  bear 
In  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  share ! 
Here,  where  no  springy  in  munnurs  break  away. 
Or  mo88-crowu'd  fountains  mitigate  the  day. 
In  vain  ye  hope  the  green  delights  to  know. 
Which  plain!)  more  blest  or  verdant  vales  bestow: 
Here  rocks  alone  and  tasteless  sands  are  found, 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  around." 

Yet  in  these  beautiful  lines  there  is  a  slight  errour, 
which  writers  of  the  greatest  genius  very  frequently 
fill!  inta — It  will  be  needless  to  observe  to  the  ac- 
curate reader,  that  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses 
there  is  a  verbal  pleonasm  where  the  poet  speaks 
o£tbe  grtea,  delights  of  verdant  valci.  There  is  an 
oversight  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Manners,  an  Ode^ 
where  the  poet  says 

** Seine's  blue  njrmphs  deplore 

In  tcatchti  y 


This  ftiult  is  indeed  a  common  one,  but  to  a  reader 
of  taste  it  is  nevertheless  disgnstfiil ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned here  as  the  errour  of  a  man  of  genius  and 
judgment,  that  men  of  genius  and  judgment  v§ky 
guard  against  it 

Mr.  Collins  speaks  like  a  true  poet,  as  well  in 
sentiment  as  expression,  when,  with  regard  to  the 
thint  of  wealth,  he  says, 

•'  Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along, 
The  gentle  voice  of  Peace,  or  Pleasure's  song  ? 
Or  wherefore  think  the  flowery  mountain's  side. 
The  fountain's  murmurs,  and  the  valley's  pride, 
Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold. 
Than  dreary  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  gold  ?'» 

But  however  just  these  sentiments  may  appear  to 
those  who  have  not  revolted  from  Nature  and  nm- 
plicity,  had  the  author  proclaimed  them  in  Lom- 
bard-street, or  Cheapside,  he  would  not  have  been 
complimented  with  .the  understanding  of  the  bell- 
man.— A  striking  proof,  that  our  own  particular 
ideas  of  happiness  regulate  our  opinions  concerning 
the  sense  and  wisdom  of  others ! 

It  is  impossible  to  take  leave  of  this  most  beauti- 
ful eclogue,  without  paying  the  tribute  of  admira- 
tion so  justly  due  to  the  following  nervous  lines: 

"  What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet ! — 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet: 
And  fearful !  oft,  when  Day's  declining  light 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  moui^ier  Night,   ^ 
By  hunger  rous'd,  he  scours  the  groaning  plain. 
Gaunt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  train : 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  their  way, 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey." 

This,  amongst  many  other  passages  to  be  met  with 
in  the  writings  of  Collins,  shows  that  his  genius  was 
perfectly  capable  of  the  graitd  and  ma'gnificent  in 
description,  notwithstanding  what  a  learned  writer 
has  advanced  to  the  contrary.  Nothing,  certainly, 
could  be  more  greatly  conceived,  or  more  ade- 
quately expressed,  than  the  image  in  the  last 
couplet 

That  deception,  sometimes  used  in  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  which  presents  us  with  an  object  or  senti- 
ment contrary  to  what  we  expected,  is  here  intro- 
duced to  the  greatest  advantage : 


"  Fkrewell  the  youth,  whom  sighs  could  not  detam. 
Whom  Zara's  breaking  heart  implor'd  in  vam ! 
Yet,  as  thou  go'st,  may  every  blast  arise— 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  sighs  !" 

But  this,  perhaps,  is  rather  an  artificial  prettinev, 
than  a  real,  or  natural  beauty. 


ECLOGUE  IIL 

That  innocent  and  native  simplicity  of  manners, 
which,  in  the  first  eclogue,  was  allowed  to  constitute 
the  happiness  of  love,  is  here  beautifully  describe4 
in  its  efiects.  llie  sultan  of  Persia  marries  a 
Georgian  shepherdess,  and  finds  in  her  embraces 
Uiat  genuine  felicity  which  unperverted  Nature 
alone  can  bestow.  The  most  natural  and  beautiful 
parts  of  this  eclogue  are  those  where  the  fair  sul- 
tana refers  with  so  much  pleasure  to  her  pastoral 
amusements,  and  those  scenes  of  happy  innocence 
in  which  she  had  passed  her  early  years;  particu- 
larly when,  upon  her  first  departure, 

**  Oft  as  she  went,  she  backward  tnm'd  her  view. 
And  bade  that  crook  and  bleating  flock  adieu.^* 
This  picture  of  amiable  simplicity  reminds  one  of 
that  passage,  where  Proseipine,  when  carried  off  by 
Pluto,  regrets  the  loss  of  the  flowers  she  has  been 
gathering. 

CoUecti  flores  tunicis  cecidere  remissis : 
T^intaque  simplicitas  puerilibus  adfuit  annis, 
Hsc  quoque  virgineum  movit  jactura  dokreok 


ECLOGUE  IV. 

The  beautiful  but  unfortunate  country,  where 
the  scene  of  this  pathetic  eclogue  is  laid,  had  been 
recently  torn  in  pieces  by  the  depredations  of  its 
savage  iteighbours,  when  Mr.  Collins  so  affectedly 
described  its  misfbftunes.  This  ingenious  man  had 
not  only  a  pencil  to  pourtray,  but  a  heart  to  feel 
for  the  miseries  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  with  the  ut- 
most tenderness  and  humanity  he  enters  into  the 
narrative  of  Circassia's  ruin,  while  he  realizes  the 
scene,  and  brings  the  present  drama  before  us.  Of 
every  cireumstance  that  could  possibly  contribote 
to  the  tender  effect  this  pastoral  was  designed  to 
produce,  the  poet  has  availed  himself  with  the  ut- 
most art  and  address.  Thus  he  prepares  the  heart 
to  pi  !y  the  distresses  of  Circassia,  by  representing  it 
as  the  scene  of  the  happiest  lo\'e. 

"  In  fair  Circassia,  where,  to  love  inclin'd. 
Each  swain  was  blest,  fir  every  maid  was  kind." 

To  give  the,  circumstances  of  the  dialogue  a  more 
aficcling  solemnity,  he  makes  the  time  midnight, 
and  describes  the  two  shepherds  in  the  very  act  of  * 
flight  fh>m  the  destruction  that  swept  over  their 
country: 

«  Sad  o'er  the  dews,  two  brother  shepherds  fled. 

Where  wildering  fear  and  desperate  sorrow  led:" 

There    is  a  beauty  and  propriety  in  the  epithet 

wUderwg,  which  strikes  u^more  forcibly,  the  more 

we  consider  it  ^ 

The  opening  of  the  dialogue  is  equally  happy, 
natural,  and  unaffected ;  when  one  of  the  shepherds, 
weary  and  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  flight, 
calls  upon  his  companicn  to  review  the  length  of 
way  they  had  passed.    lhi&  is,  certainly,  painting 
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Irom  nature,  and  tlie  tboqgbto,  however  obvious,  or 
destitute  of  refinemeDt,  are  perfectly  in  character. 
But,  as  the  closest  punuitof  nature  is  the  surest  way 
to  excellence  in  general,  and  to  sublimity  in  parti- 
cular, in  poetical  description,  so  we  find  that  this 
simple  suggestion  of  the  shepherd  is  not  unat- 
tended with  magnificence.  There  is  grandeur  and 
variety  m  the  landscape  he  describes : 

*'  And  first  review  that  long-extended  plain. 
And  yon  wide  groves,  already  passed  with  pain ! 
Yon  ragged  clifi*,  whose  dangerous  path  we  try*dl 
And  last  this  lofty  mountain's  weary  side!" 

There  is,  in  imitative  harmony,  an  act  of  express- 
ing a  slow  and  difficult  movement  by  adding  to  the 
usual  number  of  pauses  in  a  verse.  This  is  observ- 
able in  the  line  that  describes  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain : 

And  last  ||  this  1(^  mountain's  |]  weary  side  ||. 

Here  we  find  the  number  of  pauses,  or  musical  bars, 
which,  in  a  heroic  verse,  is  commonly  two,  in- 
creased to  three. 

The  liquid  melody,  and  the  numerous  sweetness 
of  expression  in  the  ifollowing  descriptive  lines  is  al- 
most inimitably  beautiful : 

«*  Sweet  to  the  sight  is  Zabran's  flowery  plain. 
And  once  by  nymphs  and  shepherds  lov'd  in  vain! 
No  more  the  virgins  shall  delight  to  rove 
By  5iargis'  banks,  or  Irwan's  sliady  grove ; 
On  Tarkie's  mountain  catch  the  cooling  gale. 
Or  breathe  the  sweets  of  Aly's  flowery  vale." 

Nevertheless  in  this  delightful  landscape  there  is  an 
obvious  fault :  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
plain  of  Zabran,  and  the  vale  of  Aly :  they  are 
both  flowery,  and  consequently  undiversified.  This 
could  not  proceed  from  the  poet's  want  of  judg- 
ment, but  from  inattention :  it  had  not  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  employed  the  epithet^u«ry  twice 
within  so  short  a  compass;  an  oprersight  which 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  poetical,  or,  indeed, 
to  any  other  species  of  composition,  know  to  be 
very  possible. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  conceived,  or 
more  pathetically  expressed,  than  the  shepherd's 
apprehensions  for  his  fiiir  country-women,  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  tlie  invaders. 

**  In  vain  Circassia  boasts  her  spicy  groves. 
For  ever  fam'd'for  pure  and  happy  loves : 
In  vain  she  boasts  her  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Their  eyes'  blue  languish,  and  their  golden  hair ! 
Those  eyes  in  tears  their  fruitless  grief  shall  send; 
Those  Iwirs  the  Tartar's  cruel  hand  shall  rend." 

There  is,  certainly,  some  very  powerful  charm  in 
the  liquid  melody  of  sounds.  The  editor  of  these 
'^  poems  could  never  read  or  hear  the  following  verse 
repeated,  wi^bout  a  degree  of  pleasure  otherwise 
entirely  unaccountable: 

**  Their  eyes'  kUie  latiguish,  and  their ^o^en  fcfltr." 

Such  are  the  Oriental  Eclogues,  which  we  leave 
with  the  same  kind  of  anxious  pleasure,  we  feel 
upon  a  temporary  parting  with  a  beloved  friend. 
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The  genius  of  Collins  was  capable  of  evciy  degree 
of  excellence  in  lyric  poetry,  and  perfectly  qualified 
fbr  that  high  province  of  the  Muse.  Possessed  of 
a  native  ear  fur  all  the  varieties  of  haimony  and 
modulation,  susceptible  of  the  finest  feelings  of 
tenderness  and  humanity,  but  above  all,  carried 
away  by  that  high  enthusiasm,  which  gives  to 
imagination  its  strongest  colouriog,  he  was,  at 
once,  capable  of  soothing  the  ear  with  the  me- 
lody of  his  numbers,  of  influencing  the  passioos  by 
the  force  of  his  piUhos,  and  of  gratlfyiQg  the  hncy 
by  the  luxury  of  his  description. 

In  consequence  of  these  powers,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  consideration  of  the  last,  he  cl^oae 
such  subjects  for  his  lyric  essays  as  were  most  fa- 
vourable for  the  indulgence  of  description  and 
allegory ;  where  he  could  exercise  his  powers  in 
moral  and  personal  painting ;  where  he  coold  ex- 
ert his  invention  in  conferring  attributes  oo  images 
oA>bjects  already  known,  and  described,  by  a  de- 
terminate number  of  characteristics;  wbese  he 
might  give  an  uncommon  eclat  to  his  figures,  by 
placing  them  in  happier  attitudes,  or  in  mora 
advantageous  lights,  and  introduce  new  forma 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual  world  into  the  so- 
ciety of  impersonated  beings. 

Such,  no  doubt,  were  the  privileges  which  the 
poet  expected,  and  such  were  the  advantages  he 
derived  from  the  descriptive  and  allegorical  nature 
of  bis  themes. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  indi^ry  of  our 
author  (and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  aloiost  all  the 
claim  to  moral  excellence  his  writings  can  boatt) 
to  promote  the  influence  of  the  social  virtues,  by 
painting  them  in  the  fiures^  apd  happiest  lightSr 
Melior  fieri  tuendo, 

would  j>c  no  improper  motto  to  his  poems  In 
general,  but  of  his  lyric'  poems  it  seems  to  be  th^ 
whole  moral  tendency  and  effect  If,  therefore, 
it  should  appear  to  some  readers  that  be  has  been 
more  in^iustrious  to  cultivate  description  than  sen- 
timent; it  may  be  observed,,  that  his  descriptions 
themselves  are  sentimental,  and  answer  the  whole 
end  of  that  species  of  writing,  by  embellishing 
every  feature  of  virtue,  and  by  conveying,  through 
^he  effects  of  the  pencil,  the  finest  moral  lessons 
to  the  mind.  ^ 

Horace  speaks  of  the  fidelity  of  the  ear  in  pre- 
ference to  the  uncertainty  of  the  eye;  but  if  the 
mind  receives  conviction,  it  is  certainly  of  very 
little  importance  through  what  medium,  or  by 
which  of  the  senses,  it  is  conveyed.  The  impres- 
sions left  on  the  imagination  may,  possibly,  be 
thought  less  durable  than  the  deposits  of  memory> 
but  it  may  very  well  admit  of  a  question,  whether 
a  conclusion  of  reason,  or  an  impression  of  imagK 
nation,  will  soonest  make  its  way  to  the  heart.  A 
morai  precept,  conveyed  In  words,  is  only  an  ac- 
count of  truth  in  its  effects;  a  moral  picture  is 
truth  exemplified;  and  which  is  most  likely  to 
gain  upon  the  afliecUons,  it  may  not  b^  diflkult  to 
determine. 
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ThiSy  bowcindr,  moM  ht  aHow^,  that  those 
works  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection  which 
unite  theae  powers  and  advantages  ^  which  at  once 
Muence  the  imagination  and  engage  the  memory; 
the  former  by  the  force  of  animated  and  striking 
'  descripdon,  the  latter  by  a  brief,  but  harmonious, 
toaveyance  of  precept:  thus,  while  the  heart  is  in- 
fluenced through  the  operation  of  the  passions  or 
the  foncy,  the  effect,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  transient,  is  secured  by  the  co-operating 
power  of  the  memory,  which  treasures  up  in  a 
sfani  atxhorism  the  nunral  scene. 

Ihisis  a  good  reasod,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
CDly  reason  that  can  be  given,  why  our  dramatic 
perfonnances  shonld  generally  end  with  a  chain  of 
i  coofAtiM,  In  these  the  moral  of  the  whole  piece  is 
uBinlly  conveyed ;  and  that  assistance  which  the 
I  memory  borrows  from  rh3rnie,  as  it  was  probably 
the  original  cause  of  it,  gives  it  usefulness  and  pro- 
priety even  there. 

After  these  i^iologies  for  the  descriptive  turn  of 
the  following  odes,  something  remains  to  be  said 
<)ft  the  origin  and  use  of  allegory  in  poetical  com- 
]teition. 

By  thiswe  are  not  to  understand  the  trope  in  the 
lefaodls,  which  is  defined  Alind  verbis,  aliud  sensu 
<Mend«re,  and  of  which  Quintilian  says,  Usus 
cM,  ut  tristia  dicamus  mdioribus  verbis,  aut  bonx 
rei  qnsdam  contrariis  significemns,  &c.  It  is  not 
the  verbal,  but  the  sentiments  allegory,  not  alle- 
gorical expression  (which,  indeed,  might  cotoie  un- 
der the  term  of  mettfhor)  but  allegorical  imagery, 
that  is  here  in  question. 

When  we  endeavour  to  trace  this  species  of 
Curative  sentiment  to  its  origin,  we  find  it  coeval 
with  literature  itselt  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  most  ancient  productions  are  poetical,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  most  ancient  poems  abound  with 
all^oriea]  imagery. 

If,  then,  it  be  allowed  that  the  first  literary  pro- 
ductions were  poetical,  we  shall  have  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  disoovering  the  origin  of  allegory. 

At  the  birth  of  letters,  in  the  -  transition  from 
hfanoglyphical  to  literal  expression,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  if  the  custom  of  expressing  ideas  by  per- 
looal  images,  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  shonld 
still  retain  its  influence  on  the  mind,  though  the 
use'oflettfen  had  rendered  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  it  superfluous.  Those  who  had  been  ac- 
oistomed  to  express  strength  by  the  image  of  an' 
elephant,  swifboess  by  that  of  a  panther,  and  cou- 
ntge  by  that  of  a  licti,  would  make  no  scruple  of 
ittbstitutiivf,  in  letters,  the  symbols  for  the  ideas 
they  had  been  used  to  represent, 
f  Here  we  phiinly  see  the  origin  of  aUegarical  eos 
preman,  that  it  aroee  from  the  ashes  of  hierogly- 
phics; and  if  to  th»  same  cause  we  should  refer 
that  figurative  boldness  of  style  and  imagery  which 
distbguish  the  oriental  writings,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
conclude  more  justly  than  if  we  shonld  impute  it  to 
the  snperiour  grandeur  of  eastam  genius. 

From  the  same  source  with  the  verbal,  we  are 
to  derive  the  teniimental  allegory,  which  is  ioothlng 
more  than  a  continuatioD  of  the  m^phorical  or 
symbolical  expression  of  the  several  agents  in  an 
•ctioo,  or  the  difierent  ejects  in  a  scene. 

The  latter  most  peculiariy  comes  under  the  de- 
nomination of  allegorical  imagery;  and  in  this 
ipccies  of  allegory  we  include  the  impersonation  of 
pMdonSj^ifections,  virtues,  and  vices,  kc,  on  ac- 


count of  which,  principally,  the  following  odea 
were  properly  termed  by  their  author,  allegorieaJ. 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  this  figurative 
writing,  the  same  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  descriptive  poetry,  will  be  of 
weight  likewise  here.  It  is,  indeed,  from  imper* 
sonation,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  personifi- 
cation, that  poetical  df'.scription  borrows  its  chief 
powers  and  graces.  Without  the  aid  of  this,  moiul 
and  intellectual  painting  would  be  flat  and  unani- 
mated,  and  even  the  scenery  of  material  ol^ects 
would  be  dull  without  the  introduction  of  fictitious 
life 

These  observations  will  be  most  efiectually  illus« 
trated  by  the  sublime  and  beautiful  odes  that  oc- 
casioned them ;  in  those  it  will  appear  how  happily 
this  allegorical  painting  may  be  executed  by  the 
genuine  powers  of  poetical  genius,  and  they  will 
not  fiiil  to  prove  its  force  and  utility  by  passing 
through  the  imagination  to  the  heart. 

ODE  TO  PITY. 
"  By  Pella*8  Bard,  a  magic  name. 
By  all  the  griefs  his  thought  could  frame. 

Receive  my  humble  rite: 
Long,  Pity,  let  the  nations  view 
Thy  sky- worn  robes  of  tenderest  blue. 
And  eyes  of  dewy  light !" 
The  propriety  of  invoking  Pity  through  the  media- 
tion of  Euripides  is  obvious. — That  admirable  poet 
had  the  keys  of  all  the  tender  passions,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  but  stand  in  the  highest  esteem 
with  a  writer  of  Mr.  Collins's  sensibility. — He  did, 
indeed,  admire  him  as  much  as  Milton  professedly 
did,  and  probably  for  the  same  rf  ason;  but  we  do 
not  find  that  he  has  copied  him  so  closely  as  the 
last-mentioned  poet  has  sometimes  done,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  opening  of  Samson  Agonistes,  which 
is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  following  passage  in 
the  PhoenisssB. 

*Hyw  wpowafoifli,  ^uyatTif,  «r'?  rv^Xti  w«h 

AtVp*    Btt  TO   \tUf9»   9ihw  IX^9(   Tt&UT^    tfJtOff 

n^oCsiyi. Act.  iii.  sc  1. 

The  "  eyes  of  dewy  light"  is  one  of  the  happiest 
strokes  ef  imagination,  and  may  be  ranked  anxmf 
those  expressions  which 

«  — give  us  back  the  image  of  the  mhkL'* 

«*  Wild  Anm  too  has  heard  thy  strains. 

And  Echo,  'midst  my  native  plains. 
Been  sooth'd  with  Pity's  lute." 

"  There  first  the  wren  thy  myrtlas  shed 

On  gentlest  Otway's  infant  head." 
Sussex,  in  which  county  the  Arun  is  a  small  river, 
had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Otway  as  well  as 
to  Collins :  both  these  poets,  unhappily,  became 
the  objects  o£>that  pity  by  i»hich  their  writings  are 
distu^uished.  There  was  a  similitude  in  their 
geiiius  and  in  their  sufierings.  There  was  ^  resem- 
blance in  the  misfortunes  and  in  the  dissipation  of 
their  lives;  and  the  circumstancej  of  their  death 
cannot  be  remembered  without  pain. 

The  thought  of  painting  in  the  temple  of  Pity 
the  history  of  human  misfortunes,  and  of  drawing 
the  scenes  from  the  tragic  Muse,  is  veryjiappiy, 
and  in  every  respect  worthy  the  imagmatiQB  «f 
Collins. 
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ODE  TO  FEAR, 

Mr.  Collins,  who  had  often  detenniiMd  to  apply 
himself  to  dramatic  poetry,  «eems  here,  with  the 
lame  view,  to  have  addressed  one  of  the  principal 
powers  of  the  drama,  and  to  implore  that  mighty 
faifloence  she  had  given  to  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare: 

•*'  HitJier  again  thy  fury  deal, 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel : 
His  C3rpres8  wreath  my  meed  decree. 
And  I,  O  Fear,  wUl  dweU  with  thee !» 

In  construction  of  this  nervous  ode  the  author  has 
shown  equal  power  of  judgment  and  imagination. 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  violent  and 
abrupt  abbreviation  of  the  measure  in  the  fifth  f nd 
sixth  verses,  when  he  febls  the  strong  influence  of 
the  power  he  invokes : 

*'  Ah,  Fear,  ah,  frantic  Fev! 
I  see,  I  see  thee  near." 

The  editor  of  these  poems  has  met  with  nothing  in 
Che  same  species  of  poetiy,  either  in  his  own,  or  in 
any  other  language,  equal,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
Ibllowing  description  of  Danger : 

**  Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould, 
What  mortal  eye  can  fix'd  behold  ? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form. 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm. 
Or  throws  hnn  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  sume  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep." 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  image  conveyed 
in  the  two  last  verses  without  those  emotions  of  ter- 
rour  it  was  intended  to  excite.  It  has,  moreover, 
the  entire  advantage  of  novelty  to  recommend  it, 
for  there  is  too  much  originality  in  all  the  circum- 
stances. Id  suppose  that  the  author  had  in  his  eye 
that  description  of  the  penal  situation  of  Catiline  in 
the  ninth  .Cneid : 

«— Te,  Catilina,  minad 
Pendentem  soopula 

The  archetype  of  the  Engli^  poet*s  idea  was  in 
Nature,  and  probably  to  her  dlone  he  was  indebted 
tor  the  thought  From  her,  likewise,  b€  derived 
that  magnificence  of  conception,  that  horrible  gran- 
deur«f  Imagery,  displayed  in  the  following  lines: 

"  And  those,  the  fiends  ^ho  near  allied. 
O'er  Natures  wounds  and  wrecks  preside  ; 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air. 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bare : 
On  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  Fate, 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait.>> 

That  nutritive  enthusiasm,  which  cherishes  the  seeds 
of  poetry,  and  which  is,  indeed,  the  only  soil  where- 
in they  will  grow  to  perfection,  lays  open  the  mind 
to  all  the  influences  of  fiction.  A  passion  for  what- 
ever is  greatly  wild,  or  magnificent  in  the  works  of 
Nature,  seduces  the  imagination  to  attend  to  all 
that  if  extravagant,  however  unnatural.  Milton 
waa  notoriously  fond  of  high  romance  and  Gothic 
dUtbUiriesi  and  Collins,  who  in  genius  and  enthu- 
siasm bore  no  very  distant  resemblance  to  Milton, 
was  whoUy  carried  away  by  the  same  attachments. 

*'  Ba  mine  to  read  the  visionB  old. 
Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told : 
And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view. 
Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true.'* 


"  On  that  tbrioe  hdlow'd  eve,  hc^ 

There  is  an  old  traditionary  superstition,  that  on 
St.  Mark's  eve  tlm  forms  of  all  such  persons  as 
shall  die  within  the  ensuing  year,  make  their  k>- 
lemn  entry  into  the  churches  of  their  respective 
parishes,  as  St  Patrick  swam  over  the  channel, 
without  their  heads. 


ODE  TO  SIMPUCITY. 

Thb  measure  of  the  ancient  ballad  seems  to  have 
been  made  choice  of  for  this  ode,  on  account  of  the 
subject,  and  it  has,  indeed,  an  air  of  simplicity  not 
altogether  unaffecting: 

«  By  all  the  honey'd  store 

On  Hsrbla's  thymy  shore. 
By  all  her  blooms,  and  mingled  murmurs  dear. 

By  her  whose  love-lorn  woe. 

In  evening  musings  slow, 
SoothM  sweetly  sad  Electra's  poet's  ear.** 

This  allegorical  imagery  of  the  honey'd  store,  the 
blooms,  and  mingled  murmurs  of  Hybla,  alluding 
to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  Attic  poetry, 
has  the  finest  and  the  happiest  effeet:  yet,  poasi- 
bly,  it  will  bear  a  question,  whether  the  ancient 
Oreek  tragedians  had  a  general  claim  to  simplicity 
in  any  thing  more  than  the  plans  of  their  drama. 
Their  language,  at  least,  was  infinitely  metaphori- 
cal; 3ret  it  must  be  owned  that  they  justly  copied 
Nature  and  the  passions,  and  au  far,  certainly,  they 
were  entitled  to  the  palm  of  true  simplicity :  the 
following  most  beautiful  speech  of  Polynices  will 
be  a  monument  of  this  so  feng  as  poetry  abail 
last    . 


-wtXtflkKpuc  t*  •fatfAwr 


*Av  90  huamt  ttmtXmBuCf  (fv«r  wAtv 

N«M»,  %'  •0>0wy  fAfA*  tj(m  htHfvffttn, 

AXX'  (ff«  yeif  aXyovc  •^y^)  'V  a-9  hfXOfAtMt 

Kafft  (vfsa<ff  **u  wteXov;  fMXmy^tfAmtf 

ExjM'M''  Euaip.  Phoeniss.  ver.  369.- 

'*  But  staid  to  sing  alone 
To  one  distingubhM  throne.'' 

The  poet  cuts  off  the  prevalence  of^  simplicity; 
among  the  Romans  with  the  reign  of  Augustus^ 
and,  indeed,  it  did  not  continue  much  longer,  most 
of  the  compositions,  after  that  date,  giviiig  ii|te 
&lse  and  artificial  ornament  * 

"  No  more,  in  hall  or  bower. 
The  passions  own  thy  power. 
Love,  only  Love,  her  forceless  numbers'mean.*' 

In  these  lines  the  writmgs  of  the  Provenfal  ^K>ets 
are  principally  alluded  to,  in  which  simplicity  is 
generally  sacrificed  to  the  rhapsodies  of  romantic 
love. 


ODE  ON  THE  POETICAL  CHARACTER. 
Procul !  O I  procul  este  profiuii  1 

This  ode  is  so  infinitely  abstracted  and  replete 
with  high  enthusiasm,  that  it  will  find  few  readers 
capable  of  ^tering  into  the  spirit  of  it.  or  of  re- 
lishing its  beauties.  There  is  a  style  of  sentiment 
as  utterly  unintelligible  to  common  capacities^  as 
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if  the  fubjeet  were  treated  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  is  on  the  same  acooont  that  abs- 
tracted poetry  will  never  have  many  admirers. 
The  autlMMTB  of  such  poems  must  be  content  with 
tiie  approbation  of  those  hearen-faroured  geniuses, 
who,  by  a  similarity  of  taste  and  sentiment,  are 
enabled  to  penetrate  the  high  m3rBteries'  of  in- 
spired frncy,  and  to  porsue  the  loiUest  flights  of 
Mthoflastic  imagination.  Nevertheless,  the  praise 
of  the  distinguished  few  is  certainly  preferable  to 
the  applause  of  the  undisceming  million ;  for  all 
piaise  is  valuable  in  proportioa  to  the  judgment  of 
thoee  who  confer  it 

As  the  subject  of  this  ode  is  uncommon,  so  are 
the  style  >  and  expression  highly  metaphorical  and 
abstracted;  thus  the  Sun  is  called  **  the  rich- 
hair'd  youth  of  mom,"  the  ideas  are  termed 
•♦  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind,"  &c  We  are 
struck  with  the  propriety  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
pressioo  here,  and  it  afiR^iito  us  new  prooft  of  th^ 
analogy  that  subsists  between  language  and  senu- 


Nothing  can  be  more  loftily  imagined  than  the 
creation  of  the  cestus  of  Fancy  in  this  ode:  the 
aDegoipcal  imagery  is  rich  and  sublime :  and  the 
cbservatkm,  that  the  dangerous  passions  kept  aloof 
during  the  opefatioo,  »  founded  on  the  strictest 
philoaophical  truth ;  for  poetical  fency  can  exist 
only  in  minds  that  are  perfectly  serene,  and  in 
some  measure  abstracted  from  the  influences  of 


The  scene  of  Milton's  '*  inspiring  hour*'  is  per- 
fectly in  character,  and  described  with  all  those 
wild-wood-appearances  of  which  the  great  poet  was 
so  enthusiastically  fond : 

**  I  view  that  oek^  the  fencied  glades  among, 

By  which  as  Milton  lay,  his  evenhig  ear, 

Kigh  spher'd  in  HeavM,  its  native  strains  could 


ODE. 

Wirmif  IN  TBB  YEAS  1746» 

ODE  TO  MERCY. 

Tn  Ode  written  in  1 746,  and  the  Ode  to  Mercy, 
seem  to  have  been  written  on  the  same  occasion, 
'  vis.  the  late  rebellion;  the  former  in  memory  of 
thoee  heroes  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, the  latter  to  excite  sentiments  of  compassion  in 
fevour  of  those  unhappy  and  deluded  wretches 
who  became  a  sacrifice  to  public  justice. 

The  lai^age  and  ftnagery  of  both  are  very 
beautiful ;  but  the  scepe  and  figures  described  in 
the  strophe  of  the  Ode\o  Mercy  are  exquisitely 
itriking,  and  would  afford  a  jMunter  one  of  the 
t  snljects  in  the  world. 


ODE  TO  LIBERTY. 

'nil  ancient  states  of  Greece,  perhaps  the  only 
•aes  in  which  a  perfect  model  of  liberty  ever 
existed,  are  naturally  brought  to  view  in  the  open- 
iDg  of  the  poem. 

*'  Who  diall  awake  the  Spartan  fife. 
And  call  hi  solemn  sounds  to  life. 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading. 
Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue." 

There  is  something  eztraaely  bold  in  thb  imafery 


of  the  locks  of .  the  Spartan  youths,  and  greatly 
superior  to  that  description  Jocasta  gives  us  uf  the 
hair  of  Pol3mices. 

WMULfMf, 

"  What  new  Alceus,  fancy-blest. 

Shall  sing  the  sword,  hi  myrtles  drest,  &c.'* 

This  alludes  to  a  fragment  of  Alceus  still  remain- 
ing, in  which  the  poet  cdebrates  Hannodius  and 
Aristogiton,  who  slew  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,  and 
thereby  restored  the  liberty  of  Athens. 

The  fiUl  of  Rome  is  here  most  nervously  de- 
scribed in  one  line : 

<*  With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant-statue,  fell.'' 

The  thought  seems  altogether  new,  and  the  imita- 
tive harmony  in  the  structure  of  the  verbe  is  ad- 
mirable. • 

After  bewailing  the  ruin  of  ancient  liberty,  the 
poet  considers  the  influence  it  has  retained,  or  still 
retains  among  the  modems ;  and  here  the  free  re- 
publics of  Italy  naturally  engage  his  attention— 
Florence,  indeed,  only  to  be  lamented  on  account 
of  losing  its  liberty  under  those  patrons  of  letters, 
the  Medicean  femily;  the  jVolouf  Pisa,  justly  so 
called  in  respect  to  its  long  impatience  and  regret 
under  the  same  yoke;  and  the  small  Marino, 
which,  however  unrespectable  with  r^;ard  to  power 
or  extent  of  territory,  has,  at  lea^  this  distinction 
to  boast,  that  it  has  preserved  its  liberty  longer 
than  any  other  state,  ancient  or  modem,  having, 
without  any  revolution,  retained  its  present  mode 
of  government  near  1400  years.  Mor^ver  the 
patron  samt  who  founded  it,  and  feom  whom  it  takes 
ita  name,  deserves  this  poetical  record,  as  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  saint  that  ever  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  freedom. 

"  Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate, 

To  sad  Liguria's  bleeding  state." 

In  these  lines  the  poet  alludes  to  those  ravages  ra 
the  state  of  Genoa,  occasioned  by  the  unhappy 
divisions  of  the  Cfjelphs  and  Ghibelines. 

«« When  the  favoured  of  thy  choice, 

The  djmng  archer,  heard  thy  voice." 

For  an  account  of  the  celebrated  event  referred  to 
in  these  verses,  see  Voltaire's  Epistle  to  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

"  Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruis»d, 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refused  \** 

The  Flemings  were  so  dreadfully  oppressed  by 
this  sanguinary  general  of  Philip  the  Second,  that 
they  ofi'ered  their  sovereignty  to  Elizabeth,  but, 
happily  for  her  subjects,  she  had  policy  and  mag- 
nanimity enough  to  refiue  it  Desormeauxy  in  his 
Abr^g^  Cbrooologique  de  PHistoire  d*£spagne,  thus 
describes  the  sufferings  of  the  Flemings :  Le  Due 
d'Albe  achevoit  de  i^uire  les  Flamands  au  d^ 
espoir.  Apr^  avoir  inond^  les  echafauts  du  sang  le 
plus  noble  et  le  plus  pr^cieux,  il  faisoit  construire 
des  citadelles  en  divers  endroits,  et  vouloit  itablir 
TAlcavala,  ce  tribut  onereux  qui  avoit  ^t^*long- 
tems  en  usage  parmi  les  Espagnols.— -Abic^ 
Chron.  toqa.  iv. 

*< r— Mona, 

WhQ|e  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide.*' 

Mona  is  properly  the  Roman  name  of  the  Isle  of 
Anglefey,  aocieotly  so  famous  for  its  Druids ;  but 
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sometimes^  ^  in  tlu»  place,  it  \t  giren  U  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Both  those  isles  still  retain  much  of  the 
genius  of  superstition,  and  are  now  the  only  places 
vhere  there  is  the  least  chance  of  6nding  a  fairy. 


ode; 

TO    A    tADT,    ON    TUB    DEATH    OP    COLONEL    CHARLES 

BOSS     IN  THE   ACTION   AT  PONTENOY. 

WRITTEN  MAY,    1745. 

The  iambic  kin'd  of  numbers  in  which  this  ode  is 
conceived,  seems  as  well  calculated  for  tender  and 
plaintive  subjects,  as  for  those  where  strength  or 
rapidity  is  required. — This,  perhiip?,  is  owing  to 
the  repetition  of  the  stmin  in  the  same  stanza;  for 
sorrow  rejects  variety,  and  affects  an  uniformity  cf 
complaint  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  this  ode 
is  replete  with  harmony,  spirit,  and  pathos;  and 
there,  surelj^  appears  no  reason  why  the  seventh 
and  eighth  stanzas  should  be  omitted  in  that  copy 
jirinted  in  Dodsley's  Coilectioii  of  Poemsu 

ODE  TO  EVENING. 

Thr  blank  ode  has  for  some  time  solicited  ad- 
mission into  the  English  poetry;  but  lU  eBbrts, 
hitherto,  seem  to  have  been  vain,  at  least  its  re- 
ception has  been  no  more  than  partial.  It  remains 
a  question,  then,  whether  there  is  not  something 
in  the  nature  of  blank  verse  less  adapted  to  the 
lyric  than  to  the  heroic  measure,  since,  though  it 
has  been  generally  received  in  the  latter,  it  is  j'et 
unadoptcfi  in  the  former.  In  ordf  r  to  discover  this, 
we  are  tp  consider  the  different  modes  of  these 
diffirent  species  of  poetry.  That  of  the  heroic  is 
uniform;  that  of  the  lyric  is  various;  and  in  these 
circumstances  of  uniformity  and  variety,  probably, 
lies  the  cause  why  blank  verse  has  been  successful 
in  the  one,  and  unacceptable  in  the  tther.  While 
it  presented  itself  only  in  one  form,  it  wa3  fami- 
liarized to  the  ear  by  custom  ;  but  where  it  was 
obliged  to  assume  the  different  shapes  of  the  lyric 
Muse,  it  seemed  still  a  stranger  of  uncouth  figure, 
was  received  rather  with  curiosity  than  pleasure, 
and  entertained  without'that  ease,  or  satisfaction, 
which  acquaintance  and  familiarity,  produce. 
Moreover,  the  heroic  blank  verse  obtained  a  sanc- 
tion of  infinite  importance  to  its  general  reception, 
when  it  was  adopted  by  one  of  the  greatest  poets  the 
world  ever  produced,  and  was  made  the  vehicle  of 
the  noblest  poem  that  ever  was  wi^itten.  When 
this  poem  at  length  extorted  that  applause  which 
ignorance  and  prgudice  had  unitetl  to  withhold,  the 
>  versification  soon  found  its  imitators,  and  became 
more  generally  successful  than  even  in  those  coun- 
tries from  wHfence  it  was  imported.  But  lyric 
blank  verse  had  met  with  no  such  advantages ;  for 
Mr.  Collins,  whose  genius  and  judgment  in  har- 
mony might  have  given  it  so  powerful  an  effect, 
hath  left  us  but  one  specimen  of  it  in  the  Ode  to 
Evening. 

lu  thfe  choice  of  his  measure  he  seems  to  have 
had  in  his  eye  Horace's  Ode  to  Pyrrha ;  for  this 
ode  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  that  mixt 
kind  of  the  asclepiad  and  pherecratic  verse ;  and 
that  resemblance  in  some  degree  reconciles  us  to 
the  want  of  rhyme,  whife  it  reminds  ue  of  those 
great  masters  of  anti<^uity,  whose  works  had  no 
Wfeid  of  this  whimsical  jingle  of  sounds. 


From  the  following  passage  one  uugU  ^  ixK 
duced  to  think  that  the  poet  had  it  in  view  to 
render  his  sulgect  and  his  versification  suittUiJe  ta 
each  other  on  this  occasion,  and  that,  when  bo 
addressed  himself  to  the  sober  power  of  Evening 
he  had  thought  proper,  to  lay  aside  the  foj^ry.  ui 
rhyme: 

"  Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain,  [^r<^ 

Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  darknuiiif 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit,  • 

As,  musing  slow,  1  bail 

Thy  genial  lov'd  return  !** 

But  whatever  were  the  numbers,,  or  the  versification, 
of  this  ode,  the  imagery  and  enthusiasm  it  con- 
tains could  not  fail  of  rendering  it  delightful.  Ko 
other  of  Mr.  Collins's  odes  is  more  generally  cha- 
racteristic of  his  genius.  In  one  place  we  discover 
his  passion  for  visionary  beings : 

*'  For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

TJw  ^grant  hours,  and  eives> 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 
And  mapy  a  nymph  who  wreatbef  her  brows  witb 

sedge, 
Aiid  sheds  the  firesbeniag  dew,  anfl'loi^elMr  stilJ« 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  oaf*" 

In  another  we  behold  his  strong  bias  to  melan- 
choly : 

*'  Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scerMV 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary,  dells. 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams.'* 

Then  appears  his  taste  for  what  is  wildly  grand  and 
magnificent  in  nature;  when,  prevented  by  storms 
from  enjoying  his  evening  walk,  ho  wishes  for  a. 
situation, 

"  That  from  the  mountain's  side 
Views  wild  and  swelling  floods;" 

^nd,  through  the  whole,  his  invariable  attachment 
to  the  expression  of  painting : 

'*  —  and  marks  o'er  all 
Thy  dewy  fkigers  draw 
The  gradual  dusky  veil." 

It  might  be  a  sufllicient  encomium  on  this  beautiful 
ode  to  observe,  that  -it  has  been  particularly  ad- 
mired by  a  lady  to  whom  Nature  has  given  the 
most  perfect  principles  of  tq^te.  She  has  not  even 
complained  of  the  want  of  ri>yme  in  it,  a  ctrcnm- 
stance  by  no  means  unfavourable  1 1.  the  oau^e  of 
lyric  blank  verse;  for  surely,  if  a  fair  reader  can 
endure  an  ode  without  bells  and  chime^  the  mas^ 
culine  genius  may  dispense  with  them. 

THE  MANNERS.    AN  ODE. 

From  the  subject  and  sentiments  of  this  ode,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  author  wrote  it 
about  the  time  when  he  left  the  University ;  wh^n, 
weary  with  the  pursuit  of  academical  studies,  he 
no  longer  confined  himself  to  the  search  of  theo- 
retical  knowledge,  but  commenced  the  scholar  of 
humanity,  to  study  nature  in  her  works,  and  man 
in  society. 

The  followijDg  CureweU.  t^  Soiwpe  e«bU»ils  m, 
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««yi  just  Mtwell.  M«briking  piotore ;  Ibis  hewever 
ejuJied  in  theory  the  Platooic  dootrhaei  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  certain  tliat-  Platonism  and  Pyrrbanism 
are  iillied : 
«*  Farewell  the  porch,  vhoie  roof  is  seen, 
Arch'd  with  th'  eDliveoing  otire's  grctrni 
Where  Sciepce,  nrankM  in  tiisued  ves^ 
By  Reason,  Pride,  and  Fancy  drest» 
Comes  like  a  bride,  so  trim  arrft5''d, 
To  wed  with  Doubt  in  Plato's  shade !'» 

Wbeo  the  mind^DW  in  pursuit  of^visiMary  systama, 
it  is  not  far  fron  the  regioM  of  doubt  *,  and  the 
greater  its  caf^ity  to  think  abitraotedly,  to  reaaon 
andrafina,  the  more  it  vUl  ba  expeaed  to,  andib»* 
vildtred  in,  unoettaint}', — ^Froaa  an  enthuaaatic 
warmth  of  teni^>er,  indeed,  we  laay  fara  while  be 
encouraged  to  persist  in  some  favotirite  doctriae,  or 
to  adhere  to  some  adopted  system ;  but  when  that 
enthusiasm,  which  is  founded  on  the  vivacity  of 
the  passions,  gradually  cools  and  dies  away  with 
them,  the  opinions  it  supported  drop  from  us,  and 
we  are  thrown  upon  the  inhospitable  shore  of  doubt 
— A  striking  proof  of  the  necessity  of  some  moral 
rule  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  some  system  of 
happiness  established  by  unerring  knowledge  and 
unlimited  power. 

In  the  poet's  address  to  Humour  in  this  ode, 
there  is  one  image  of  singular  beauty  and  pro- 
priety. The  ornaments  in  the  hair  of  Wit  are  of 
such  a  nature,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  be  perfectly  symbolical  and  characteristic : 

"  Me  too  amidst  thy  band  admit. 
There  where  the  young-ey*d  healthful  Wit 
(Whose  jewels  in  his  crisped  haic 
Are  placed  each  other's  beams  to  share. 
Whom  no  delights  from  thee  divide) 
In  laughter  loosed  attends  thy  side." 
Nothing  could  be  more  expressive  of  wit,  which 
consists  in  a  happy  collision  of  comparative  and  re- 
lative images,   than  this  reciprocal  reflection  of 
light  from  the  disposition  of  the  jewels. 
"  O  Humour,  thou  whose  name  is  known 
To  Britain's  favoured  isle  alone." 

The  author  could  onl^  mean  to  apply  this  to  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  since  other  nations  had  pro- 
duced works  of  great  humour,  as  he  himself  ac- 
knowledges afterwards. 

«  By  old  Miletus,  &c. 

By  all  you  taught  the  Tuscan  maids,  kc,*> 

The  Milesian  and  Tuscan  romances  were  by  no 
means  distinguished  for  humour ;  but  as  they  were 
tb^  models  of  that  species  of  writing  in  which  hu- 
mour was  afterwards  employed,  they  are,  probably, 
for  that  reason  only  mentkmed  here. 


THE  PASSIONS.    AN  ODE  FOR  MUSIC 

Ip  the  music  which  was  composed  for  this  ode, 
had  equal  merit  with  the  ode  itself,  it  mu:>t  have 
been  the  ixwrA  excellent  performance  of  the  kind, 
in  fthicb  poetry  and  music  have,  in  modem  times, 
nnited.  Other  pieces  of  the  same  nature  have 
derived  their  greatest  reputation  from  the  per- 
fection of  the  musie  that  accompanied  them, 
having  in  themselves  little  more  merit  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  ballad :  but  in  this  we  have  the  whole 
ioul  and  power  of  poetry— -EsqfMression  that,  even 


wftfaont  the  aid  of  nousic,  strikes  to  the  lieart;  and 
imagery  of  power  enough  to  transport  the  att^- 
tion,  without  the  forceful  alliance  of  corresponding 
sounds  !  what,  then,  musthasve  been  the  eifects  of 
these  united  ! 

it  is  very  observable  that  though  the  measure  is 
the  same,  in  uhich  the  musical  efibrts  of  fsar, 
anger,  and  despair,'  are  described,  yyet  by  tha 
variation  of  tbc  cadenoe,  the  character  aaf^opera- 
tion  of  each  is  stropgly  exffeaa^z  thus  parti- 
cularly of  Despaic : 

**  With  wolul  measmvs  wan  DtfpailT«— 
Low  sullen  soanda  bis  grief  begin IV), 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  miqgied'aifv 

T  waa  sad  b)^  fits»  by  skaitt 't  was  wildi" 

He  must  be  a  very  unskilful  composer  who  could 
not  cntch  the  power  of  imitative  harmony  from 
these  lines ! 

The  picture  of  Hope  that  follows  this  b  beautiful 
almost  beyond  imitation.  By  the  united  powers  of 
imap:ery  and  harmony,  that  delightful  being  is  ex* 
hibited  with  all  the  charms  and  graces  that  plea- 
sure and  fancy  have  appropriated  to  her. 

Relegat,  qui  semel  percurrit; 

Qui  uunquam  legit,  legat 
"  But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  feir, 

Wliat  was  thy  delighted  measure  ! 
Still  it  wbisper'd  promised  pleasure. 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong. 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close, 
And  Hope  enchanted  smil'd,  and  wav'd  her  goldea 
hair." 

In  what  an  exalted  light  does  the  above  stanza 
place  this  great  master  of  poetical  imagery  and 
harmony!  what  varied  sweetness  of  numbers! 
what  delicacy  of  judgment  and  expression  !  how 
characteristically  does  Hope  prolong  her  stram, 
repeat  her  soothing  closes,  call  upon  her  associate 
Echo  for  the  same  purposes,  and  display  every 
pleasing  grace  peculiar  to  her! 

*'  And  Hope  enchanted  smii'd,   and  wat'd  her 
golden  hair." 
Legat,  qui  nunquam  legit ; 
Qui  semd  percurrit,  relegat 

The  descriptions  of  joy,  jealousy,  and  revenge, 
are  excellent;  though  not  equally  so;  those  of 
melancholy  and  cheerfulness  are  superior  to  every 
thing  of  the  kiild;^d,  upon  the  whole,  there  ms^ 
be  very  little  hazard  in  asserting  that  this  is  the 
finest  ode  in  the  English  language. 


AN   EPISTLE 

TO   Sn  THOMAS  HANMEK,     OK   HIS  EnmON   OP 
SHAKESPEARE'S    WOEKS. 

This  poem  was  wTitten  by  our  author  at  the  ITni- 
versiiy,  about  the  time  when  sif  Thomas  Hanmer's 
pompous  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  printed  at 
Oxford.  If  it  has  not  so  much  merit  as  Ujo  rest  of 
fiis  poems,  it  has  still  more  than  the  subject  de- 
serves, 'llie  versification  is  easy  and  genteel,  and 
the  allusfons  always  poeticai    Tbt  charactei:.  of 
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the  poet  Fletcher  in  particular  is  very  justly  drawn 
in  this  epistle.  _ 

DIRGE  IN  CYMBELINE. 
ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR,  THOMSON. 

Mr.  Ck>Uins  had  stall  to  complain.  Of  that 
mournful  melody,  and  those  tender  images,  which 
are  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  such  pieces 
as  bewail  departed  friendship,  or  beauty,  he  was 
an  almost  unequalled  master.  He  knew  perfectly 
to  exhibit  such  circumstances,  peculiar  to  the  ob- 
jects, as  awaken  the  influences  of  pity;  and 
while,  from  his  own  peat  sensibility,  he  felt  what 
he  wrote,  he  naturally  addressed  himself  to  the 
feelings  of  others. 

To  read  such  lines  as  the  following,  all  beauti- 


ful and  tender  as  they  are,  without  corresponding 
emotions  of  pity,  is  surely  impossible : 

"  The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 
Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
Belov'd,  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 

And  mournM,  till  Pity's  self  be  dead." 

The  ode  on  the  death  of  Thomson  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  an  excursion  to  Richmond  by  water. 
The  rural  scenery  has  a  proper  effect  in  an  ode  to 
the  memory  of  a  poet,  much  of  whose  merit  lay 
in  descriptions  of  the  same  kind;  and  the  appella- 
tions of  "  Druid,"  and  **  meek  Nature's  child," 
are  hai^ily  characteristic.  For  the  better  under- 
standing of  this  ode,  it  is  necessary  to  remember, 
that  Mr.  Thomson  lies  buried  in  the  church  of 
Richmond. 
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John  Dtbb,  of  whom  I  haTC  no  otiier  account  to  ^tc  than  his  own  Letters,  pub* 
lished  with  Hughes's  correspondence,  and  the  notes  added  by  the  editor,  haTe  afforded 
me,  was  bom  in  1700,  die  second  son  of  Robert  Dyer  of  Aberglasney,  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, a  solicitor  of  great  capacity  and  note. 

He  passed  through  Westminster-school  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Freind,  and  was  then 
called  home  to  be  instructed  in  his  fkth^s  profession.  *  But  his  father  died  soon,  and 
he  took  no  delight  in  the  study  of  th^law ;  but,  haying  always  amused  himself  with 
drawing,  resolred  to  turn  painter,  and  became  pupil  to  Mr.  Richardson,  an  artist 
then  of  high  reputation,  but  now  better  known  by  his  books  than  by  his  pictures* 

Haring  studied  awhile  under  his  master,  he  became,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an 
itinerant  painter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales,  and  the  parts  adjacent;  but  he 
Dungled  poetry  with  painting,  and  about  1727  printed  Grongar  Hill  in  Lewis's 
Miscellany. 

Being,  probably,  unsatisfied  with  his  own  proficiency,  he,  like  other  painters^ 
traTcUed  to  Italy;  and,  coming  back  in  1740,  published  The  Ruins  of  Rome. 

If  his  poem  was  written  soon  after  his  return,  he  did  not  make  much  use  of  his 
acquisitions  in  painting,  whatcTer  they  might  be ;  for  decline  of  health  and  lore  of 
study  determined  him  to  the  church.  He  therefore  entered  into  orders ;  and,  it 
seems,  married  about  the  same  time  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Ensor,  ^^  whose  grands 
^^  mother,''  says  he,  ^^  was  a  Shakspeare- descended  from  a  brother  of  CTery  body'i( 
Shakspeare :"  by  her,  in  1756^  he  had  a  son  and  three  daughters  liring. 

Hb  ecclesiastical  proyision  was  for  a  long  time  but  slender.  His  first  patron^ 
Mr.  Harper,  gaye  him,  in  1741,  Calthorp  in  Leicestershire,  of  eighty  pounds  a  year, 
on  which  he  liyed  ten  years,  and  then  exchanged  it  for  Belchford  in  Lincolnshire,  of 
seyenty-fiye.  ,  His^  condition  now  began  to  mend.  In  1751,  sir  John  Heathoote  gayft 
hfan  Coningsby,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year ;  and  in  1755  the  chancellor 
added  Earkby,  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  He  complains  that  the  repair  of  the  house 
at  Coningsby,  and  other  expenses,  took  away  the  profit  In  1757  he  published  The 
Fleece,  his  greatest  poetical  work ;  of  which  I  will  not  suppress  a  ludicrous  story. 
Dodsley  the  bookseller  was  one  day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  visitor,  with  more, 
expectation  of  success  than  the  other  could  easily  admit  *In  the  conrersation  the 
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author's  age  was  asked ;  and  bdng  represented  as  adranced  in  life^  ^^  He  wfll,"  saUl 
the  critic,  ^^  be  buried  in  woollen." 

He  did  not  indeed  long  survire  that  publication,  nor  long  enjoy  the  mcrease  of  his 
preferments ;  for  in  1768^  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  sufficient  to  require  an  elaborate  critidsm. 
Grongar  Hill  is  the  happiest  of  his  productions :  it  is  not  indeed  yery  accurately 
written ;  but  the  scenes  which  it  displays  are  so  pleasing,  the  images  which  they  raise 
are  so  welcome  to  the  mind,  and  the  reflections  of  the  writer  so  consonant  to  the 
general  sense  or  experience  of  mankind,  that,  wbd!  it  is  once  read,  it  will  be  read 
again. 

The  idea  of  The  Ruins  of  Rome  strikes  mor^  but  pleases  less,  and  the  title  raises 
greater  expectation  than  the  performance  gratifies.  Some  passages,  howoTer,  are 
conceired  with  the  mind  of  a  poet;  as  when,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  dilapidating 
•difices,  he  says,  , 

—  The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  mid  his  oraisoo  heus 
Aghast  the  voice  of  Time,  disparting  tow'rs, 
Tumhling  all  precipitate  down  dash'd. 
Battling  aitmnd,  loud  thundering  to  the  Moon. 

Of  The  Fleece,  wliich  nerer  became  popular,  and  is  now  uniyersally  neglected,  I 
ean  say  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  It  to  attention.  The  woolcomber  and  the  poet 
appear  to  me  such  discordant  natures,  that  an  Attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to 
eouple  ike  serpent  with  the  fowl.  When  Dyer,  whose  mind  was  not  unpoetical,  has 
done  his  utmost,  by  interesting  his  reader  in  our  natire  commodity,  by  interspersing 
rural  imagery,  and  incidental  digressious,  by  clothing  small  images  in  great  words, 
and  hj  all  the  writer's  arts  of  delusion,  the  meanness  naturally  adhering,  and  the 
irrererencl3  habitually  annexed  to  trade  and  manufacture,  sink  him  under  insuperable 
oppression;  and  the  disgust  which  blank  Terse,  encumbering  and  encumbered, 
iuperadds  to  an  unpleasing  subject,  soon  repels  the  reader,  howeyer  willing  to  be 
pleased. 

Let  me  howeyer  honestly  report  whatever  may  counterbalance  this  weight  of  cen- 
sure. I  have  been  told,  that  Akenside,  who,  upon  a  poetical  question,  has  a  right 
to  be  heard,  said,  ^^  That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion  of  the  reigning  taste  by  the 
fate  of  Dyer's  Fleece;  for,  if  that  were  ill-received,  he  should  not  thii^k  it  any 
longer  reasonable  to  expect  fame  from  excellence." 

"July  24.    C. 
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GRONOJR   BILL. 

SiLiiiT  n3rmph,  with  cnricRig  eye  1 

Who,  the  purple  evenmg,  lie 

On  the  iiKmiiU^*8  lonely  van. 

Beyond  the  noite  of  busy  nun  | 

Pointing  fiiir  the  form  of  things. 

While  the  yellow  linnet  sings; 

Or  the  tunefal  nightingale 

Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale  ;•— 

Come,  with  all  thy  various  dues. 

Come  and  aid  thy  sister  Muie ; 

Now,  while  Phcebus  riding  high, 

Ghres  histre  to  the  land  and  sky  I 

Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song, 

Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong ; 

Grongar,  in  whose  moss^  cells 

Sweetly  musing  Quiet  dwells; 

Grongar,  in  whose  silent  shade. 

For  the  modest  Muses  made, 

So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still. 

At  the  fbontain  of  a  rill. 

Sate  upon  a  flowery  bed. 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head ; 

WhHe  stray'd  my  dyes  o^er  Towy's  fl»od. 

Over  mead  and  over  wood. 

From  house  to  house,  fipm  hill  to  hill. 

Till  Contemplation  had  her  AU. 

About  his  chequered  sides  I  wind. 
And  leave  his  brooks  *and  meads  behind. 
And  groves,  and  grottoes  where  I  lay, 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day  : 
Wide  arid  wider  spreads  the  vale. 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal : 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fate! 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height. 
Withdraw  their  sunmiits  from  the  skies. 
And  lessen  as  the  others  rise : 
Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 
Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads ; 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still. 
And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 
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Now,  1  gain  the  monntaii^s  braw, 
What  a  lands^apa  lies  below ! 
No  clouds,  no  vapours  intervene; 
But  the  gay,  the  open  scene 
Does  the  foce  of  Nature  show. 
In  all  the  hues  of  Heaven's  bow! 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  lfght» 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  cliflb  arise. 
Proudly  towering  in  the  skies ! 
Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  ^les 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires ! 
Half  his  beam!  ^x)llo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain-heads ! 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks ! 

Below  me  trees  tumumber'd  rise, 
Beautiful  in  various  d^es : 
The  gk)omy  pine,  the- poplar  blue. 
The  yellow  beedi,  the  sable  yew, 
Tlie  slender  fir  that  taper  grows. 
The  sturdy  oak'with  broa£spread  bought 
And  beyond  the  purple  grove. 
Haunt  of  Ph  j|^llis,  queen  of  love !  ' 

Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn* 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn. 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high. 
Holds  and  charms  the.wandering  eye ! 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy*s  flood. 
His  sides  are  clo^h'd  with  waving  wood. 
And  andient  towers  crown  his  brow. 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below;    * 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 
And  with  her  arms  from  foiling  ke^; 
So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  find. 
*T  is  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode; 
T  is  now  th*  apartment  of  the  toad; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds; 
And  there  the  poisonous  lulder  breeds. 
Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds  ; 
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While,  ever  and  anon,  tbcre  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  mouldered  walls. 
Yet  Time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, 
Has  seen  thb  broken  pile  complete, 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state  ; 
Bat  transient  is  the  smilfe  of  Fate  t 
A  little  rule,  a  little  bway, 
A  sun -beam  in  a  winter's  day, 
Js  all  the  prond  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 
And  see  the  rivers  how  they  run, 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sim> 
S'>ifietimes  swift,  sometimes  slow. 
Wave  succeedmg  wave  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep, 
Like  human  life,  to  endless  sleep ! 
Thus  is  Nature's  vesture  wrought, 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thought  i 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay. 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

^  ^     Ever  charming,  ever  new, 

•  When  will  the  Undscape  tire  the  view  ! 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river^s  flow, 
^   The  woody  valleys,  wi^rm  and  low ; 

^  ^^}-jrhe  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky  I 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruin'd  tower. 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower; 
The  town  and  village,  4ome  and  famiy 
Each  give  each  a  double,  ehann. 
As  pearls  upon  an  £thiop*t  arm. 

See  on  the  mountain's  loaihcm  aide, 
Where  the  prospect  opam  wijle,  v 

Where  the  eveipiiirki'ds  the  tide; 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie! 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye » 
A  step  methinks  may  pass  tba  itream. 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem ; 
So  we  misUke  the  Future's  fiice, 
Ey'd  through  Hope's  deluding  glass^ 
As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair. 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air, 
Which  to  those  who  journey  near, 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarw  way. 
The  present 's  still  a  cloudy  day. 

O  may  I  with  myself  agree. 
And  neveir  covet  what  I  see; 
Content  me  with  an*  humble  shade. 
My  passions  tam'd,  my  wishes  laid;* 
For,  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll, 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul: 
«T  is  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air, 
^d  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high, 
^8  on  the  mountatn-turf  I  lie; 
While  the  wanton  Zephyrsings, 
^d  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings ; 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep; 
While  thB  shepherd  charm*  his  sheep; 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly. 
And  with  music  fill  the  sky. 
Now,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts ;  be  great  m  ho  will ; 
Search  for  Peace  with  all  your  ^kill : 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door, 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor. 
In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there; 
1m.  vain  ye  scorch  the  domes  of  Cart ! 


Grass  an<l  flowers  Quiet  treads. 

On  the  meads,  and  mountain-heads, 

x\l(»n5  with  Pleasure,  close ally'd, 

Ever  by  fach  other's  side: 

And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill. 

Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still. 

Within  the  groves  of  Orongar  Hill, 


TliB.  RUINS  OF  ROME. 

Aspice  muronim  moles,  pneruptaque  saxa, 
Obrutaque  horrenti  vesta  theatra  situ : 

Haec  sunt  Roma.    Viden'  vclut  ipsa  cadaveratantse 
Vrbis  adbuc  spirent  imperiosa  minas  ? 

JANCS  VITALISE 

Enouvh  of  Orongar,  and  the  shady  dales 
Of  winding  Towy:  Merlin's  fibled  haunt 
I  sing  inglorious.     Now  the  love  of  arts. 
And  what  in  metal  or  in  stone  remains 
Of  proud  antiquity,  through  various  realms 
And  various  languages  and  ages  fam'd. 
Bears  me  remote,  o'er  Gallia's  woody  bounds. 
O'er  the  cloud-piercing  Alps  remote ;  beyond 
The  vale  of  Amo  purpled  with  the  vine. 
Beyond  the  Umbrian  and  Etruscan  hills. 
To  Latium's  wide  champain,  forlom  and  waste. 
Where  yellow  Tiber  his  neglected  wave- 
Mournfully  rolls.     Yet  once  again,  my  Muse, 
Yet  once  again,  and  soar  a  loftier  flight ; 
Lothe  resistless  theme,  imperial  Rome. 

Fall'n,  fiall'n,  a  silent  heap  j  her  heroes  all 
Sunk  in  their  urns;  behold  the  pride  of  pomp. 
The  throne  of  nations  fall'n ;  obscur'd  in  dust; 
E'en  yet  majestical :  the  solemn  scene 
Elates  the  soul,  while  now  th«  rising  Sun 
Flames  on  the  ruins  in  the  purer  air 
Towering  aloft,  upon  the  glittering  plain. 
Like  broken  rocks,  a  vast  circumference: 
Rent  palaces,  crush'd  columns,  rifled  moles, 
Fanes  roll'd  on  fanes,  and  tombs  on  buried  tombs. 

Deep  lies  in  dust  the  Thcban  obelisk 
Immense  along  the  waste ;  minuter  art, 
Gliconian  forms,  or  Phidian  subtly  fair, 
O'erwhelming ;  as  th»  hnmense  liCviathan 
The  finny  brood,  when  near  leme's  shore 
Out-strctchM,  imwieldy,  his  island  length  appears 
Above  the  foaniy  flood.     Globose  and  huge, 
Gray-mouWtting  temples  swell,  and  wide  o'ercast 
The  solitary  lan4scape,  hilb  and  woods, 
And  boundless  wilds;  while  the  vine-mantled  brows 
The  pendent  goats  imveil,  regardless  they 
Of  hourly  peril,  thoug^h  the  qfif^ed  domes 
Tremble  to  every  wind.     The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  oraison  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  Time,  disparting  towers, 
Tumtjing  all  precipitate  d«mn-da>h'd, 
Rattling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the  Moon  ; 
While  murmurs  soothe  each  awful  interval 
Of  ever-falling  uaters;  shrouded  Nile  >, 
Eri«lanus,  and  Ti»/er  with  his  twins, 
And  palmy  Euphrates;  they  with  dropping  locka 
Hang  o'er  their  urns,  and  mournfully  among 
The  plaintive-echoing  ruins  pour  their  streams. 

*  Foimtaios  at  Rone  adorned  with  the  statues  ^f 
thoi«  rivers. 
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Yet  hel«,  adveDturont  in  the  saored  search 
Of  ancient  arts,  the  delicate  of  mind, 
Curious  and  modest,  froai  all  ^imes  resort 
Grateful  saciety!  with  thene  I  raise 
The  toilsoma  step  up  the  proud  Palatin» 
Through  sspirjr  cypress  groves,  and  towering  pine, 
Waving  alofk  o'er  the  big  ruin*8  brows, 
On  numerous  arches  rear*d:  and  frequent  stopped, 
Thasunk  ground  startles  me  vith  dreadful  chasm, 
Breathing  forth  darkness  from  the  vast  profound 
Of  aisles  and  halb,  within  the  roountaio's  womb. 
Not  these  the  nether  works ;  all  these  beneath. 
And  all  beneath  the  vales  and  bills  around, 
Extend  the  cavern'd  sewers,  massy,  firm* 
As  the  Sibylline  grot  beside  the  dead 
Lake  of  Avemus ;  such  the  sewers  huge, 
Whither  the  great  Tarquinian  genius  dooms 
£ach  wave  impure ;  and  proud  with  added  rains, 
Hark  how  the  mighty  billows  lash  their  vaults. 
And  thunder ;  how  they  heave  their  rocks  in  vain! 
Though  DOW  incessant  time  has  roU'd  around 
A  thousand  winters  o'er  the  changeful  world. 
And  yet  a  thousand  since,  th*  indignant  floods 
Roar  loud  in  their  firm  bounds,  and  dash  and  swell. 
In  vain ;  convey'd  to  Tiber's  lowest  wave. 

Hanoe  over  airy  plains,  by  cr3rstal  founts, 
That  weave  their  glkteriag  waves  with  tuneful  lapse, 
Among  the  sleeky  pebUea,  agate  clear. 
Cerulean  ophite,  and  the  flowery  vein 
Of  orient  jasper,  pleas'd  I  move  along. 
And  vases  boss'd,  and  huge  inscriptive  stones. 
And  intermingling  vines;  and  figur'd  nymphs^ 
Flaras  and  Chk)es  of  delicious  mouldy 
Cheering  the  darkness ;  and  deep  empty  tombs. 
And  delk,  and  mouldering  shrines,  with  old  decay 
Rustic  aad  green,  and  wide-embowering  shades, 
Shat  §Kcm  the  crooked  clefts  of  nodding  towen. 
A  solemn  wilderness !  with  errour  sweet, 
Iwind  the  lingering  step,  where'er  the  path 
naz|r  conducts  me,  which  the  vulgar  foot 
O'er  sculptures  maim'd  has  made;.  Annbis,  SphinXi 
Idols  of  antique  guise,  and  homed  Pan, 
Tsrrtfie,  monstrous  shapes  1  preposterous  gods 
Of  Fear  and  Ignorance,  by  the  sculptor's  hand 
Hewn  into  form,  and  worshipped ;  as  e'en  now 
Blindly  they  worship  at  their  breathless  mouths* . 
In  varied  appellations :  men  to  these 
(Prom  depth  to  depth  Hi  darkening  errour  fali'n) 
At  kngth  asorib'd  th'  inapplicable  name. 

Haw  doth  it  please  and  fill  the  memory 
With  deeds  of  brave  renown,  while  on  each  hand 
Hirtoric  urns  and  breathing  statues  rise,  \ 

And  speaking  busts !  Sweet  Scipio,  Mariuf  stem, 
Bompey  auperb,  the  spirit-stirring  form 
Of  CssBur  laptur'd  with  the  charm  of  rule 
And  boundless  fome;  impatient  for  eitpkiitay 
His  eager  eyes  npcast,  he  soars  in  thought 
Above  tM height:  and  his  own  Brutus  see, 
Bespondhig  Brutus,  dubious  of  the  right. 
In  evil  days,  of  fiuth,  of  public  weal« 
Solicitous  and  sad.    Thy  nei^  regard 
Be  Tidly's  graceful  attitude ;  unprai^d* 
His  outstretch'd  arm  he  waves,  m  act  t^  qpea^L 
Before  the  silent  masters  of  the  world,  *" 

And  Ela^nenoe  arrays  hhn.   Thene  hebcH, 
Prepar'd  for  combat  in  the  front  of  war, 
The  fious  brothers;  Jealow  Alba  elands 

*  Several  statues  of  the  Pagan  |tdt  haiw  ba«i 
converted  into  iamgas  .slaaiiitf. 
TOL.  zitu      * 


In  fearful  expectation  of  the  strife. 
And  yquthful  Rome  intent:  the  kindred  fbet 
Fall  on  each  other's  neck  in  silent  tears; 
In  sorrowful  benevolence  embrace — 
Howe'er,  they  soon  unsheath  the  flashing  sword, 
TTieir  country  calls  to  arms  j — ^now  all  in  vain 
The  mother  clasps  the  knee,  and  e'en  the  fair 
Now  weeps  in  vain ;  their  country  callf  to  arms. 
Such  virtue  Clelia,  Codes,  Manlius,  rous'd : 
Such  were  the  Fabii,  Decii ;  so  inspired. 
The  Scipios  battled,  and  the  Gracchi  spoke : 
So  rose  the  Roman  state.     Me  now,  of  these 
Deep  musing,  high  ambitious  thoughts  ioflam^ 
Greatly  to  serve  my  country,  distant  land. 
And  build  me  virtuous  fame;  nor  shall  the  dvst 
Of  these  fali'n  piles  with  show  of  sad  decay 
Avert  the  good  resolve,  mean  argument. 
The  fate  sdone  of  matter. — Now  the  brow 
We  gain  enraptur'd ;  beauteously  distinct' 
The  numerous  porticos  and  domes  upswell. 
With  obelisks  and  columns  interpos'd. 
And  pine,  and  fir,  and  oak :  S'>  foir  a  scena 
Sees  not  the  dervise  ^m  the  spiral  tomb 
Of  ancient  Chammos,  %hile  his  eye  beholds 
Proud  Memphis'  reliqueso^  th'  Eg3rptian  plain : 
Nor  hoary  hermit  from  Uymettus'  brow. 
Though  graceful  Athens  in  the  vale  beneath. 
Along  the  windings  of  the  Muse's  stream. 
Lucid  Iljrssos  weeps  her  silent  schools, 
And  groves,  unvisited  by  bard  or  sage. 
Amid  the  towery  ruins,  huge,  supreme, 
Th'  enormous  amphitheatre  behold. 
Mountainous  pile  T  o'er  whose  capacious  woinb 
Pours  the  broad  firmament  its  varied  light ; 
While  from  the  central  floor  the  seats  ascend 
Round  above  round,  slow-widening  to  the  vei^^a 
A  cirauit  vast  and  high ;  nor  less  had  held 
Imperial  Rome,  and  her  attendant  realms. 
When  drunk  with  rule  she  will'd  the  fierce  delight. 
And  op*d  the  gloomy  caverns,  whence  out-ryish'd 
Before  th'  innumerable  shouting  crowd 
The  fiery,  madded,  tyrants  of  the  wilds. 
Lions  and  tigers^  wolves  and  elephants. 
And  desperate  men,  more  fell.     Abhoir'd  inteojt  I 
By  frequent  converse  with  familiar  death. 
To  kindle  brutal  daring  apt  for  war ; 
To  lock  the  breast,  and  steel  th'  obdurate  haart 
Amid  the  piercing  cries  of  sore  distress 
Impenetrable. — But  away  thine  eye; 
Behold  yon  steepy  cliff ;  the  modem  pile 
Perchance  may  now  delight,  while  that,  jrever'd  * 
In  ancient  days,  the  page  alone  declar^ 
Or  narrow  coin  through  dim  cerulean  rust. 
The  fane  was  Jove's,  its  spacious  gold^  roof. 
O'er  thick-surrounding  temples  beaming  «ida, 
Appear'd,  as  when  above  the  morning  bills 
Half  the  round  Sun  ascends ;  and  tower'd  aM^ 
Sustained  by  columns  huge,  innumerous 
As  cedars  proud  on  Canaan's  verdant  heightf 
Darkening  their  idols,  when  Astarte  lur'd 
Too-prosperous  Israel  from  his  living  strength. 

And  next  regard  yon  venerable  dome, 
Which  virtuous  Latium,  with  erfonepus  aio^ 
Rais'd  to  her  various  deities,  and  nam'd 
pantheon ;  plain  and  round  $  of  this  our  worhl 
Mi^jestic  ambient  ^  with  paculiar  grace 

9  FropttheBiaathrhmaw^iwmai^af  the  i^ 
markahle  antiquities; 
«  The  CapitoL 
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Before  its  ample  orb,  projected  stands 
The  many-pillarM  [iOTXa\ :  noblest  work 
Of  human  skill :  here,  curious  architect, 
If  thou  essayist,  ambitious,  to  surpass 
Palladius,  Angclus,  or  British  Jones, 
On  these  fair  walls  extend  the  certain  scale, 
And  turn  th*  instructive  compass :  careful  mark 
How  far  in  hidden  ait,  the  noble  plain 
Extends,  and  where  the  lovely  forms  commence 
Of  flo^^ing  sculpture  :  nor  neglect  to  note 
How  range  the  taper  columns,  and  what  weight 
Their  leafy  brows  sustain :  tiiir  Corinth  lirst 
Boa!?trtl  their  order,  which  Callimachus 
(Reclining  studious  on  Asopus'  banks 
Beneath.an  urn  of  some  lamented  nymph) 
Haply  composed  ;  the  urn  with  foliage  curPd 
Thinly  conceai'd,  the  chapiter  inform'd. 

See  thje  tall  obelisks  from  Memphis  old. 
One  stone  enormous  each,  or  Thebes  conveyM  j 
Like  Albion*8  spires  they  rush  into  the  skies. 
And  there  the  temple,  where  the  sunimonM  state* 
In  deep  of  night  conven'd  :  e'en  yet  methinks 
The  vehement  orator  in  rent  attire 
Perstuision  pours.  Ambition  sinks  her  crest ; 
And  lo  the  villain,  like  a  troubled  sea, 
lliat  tosses  up  her  mire !  Ever  disguised. 
Shall  Tireason  walk  ?  shall  proud  Oppression  yoke 
The  neck  of  Virtue  ?  Lo  the  wretch,  abashM, 
Self-betray'd  Catiline  !  O  Liberty, 
Parent  of  Happiness,  celestial-bom ; 
When  the  first  man  became  a  living  soul. 
His  sacred  genius  thou ; — be  Britain's  care; 
With  her,  secure,  prolong  thy  lov'd  n treat; 
Thence  bless  mankind;  while  yet  among  her  sons, 
E'en  yet  there  are,  to  shield  thine  equal  laws. 
Whose  bosoms  kindle  at  the  sacred  names 
Of  Cecil,  Raleigh,  Walsingham,  and  Drake. 
.  May  others  more  delight  in  tuneftd  airs ; 
In  masque  and  dance  excel ;  to  sculpturM  stone 
Ciive  with  superior  skill  the  living  look  ; 
More  pompous  piles  erect,  or  pencil  soft 
With  warmer  touch  the  visionary  board : 
But  thou,  thy  nobler  Britons  teach  to  rule  ; 
To  check  the  ravage  of  tyrannic  «way ; 
To  quell  the  proud  ;  to  spread  the  joys  of  peace, 
And  various  blessings  of  ingenious  trade. 
Be  these  our  arts;  and  ever  may  we  piianl. 
Ever  defend  thee  with  undaunted  heart ! 
Inestimable  good !  who  piv'st  us  Truth, 
Whose  hand  upleads  to  light,  divinest  Truth, 
ArrayM  in  every  charm  :  m  hose  hand  bt^n'gn 
Teaches  unwearied  Toil  to  clothe  the  lields. 
And  on  his  yarious  fruits  inscribes  the  name 
Of  Property  :  O  nobly  baii'd  of  old 
By  thV  majestic  daughters,  Judah  fair. 
And  Tyrus  and  Sidouia,  lovely  n\  mphs. 
And  I  Jbya  bright,  and  all-enrlmnting  Greece, 
Wliose  numerous  towns  and  i^sles,  and  peopled  seas, 
Rejoic'd  ground  her  l>Te;  th'  heroic  note 
(Smit  with  snblime  delight)  Ausonia  caught, 
Andplann'd  imperial  Rome.     Thy  hand  benign 
Reared  up  her  towery  Irattlcments  in  strength  j 
Bent  her  wide  bridges  o*er  the  swelling  stream 
Of  Tuscan  Tiber ;  thine  those  solemn  domes 
Devoted  to  the  voice  of  humbler  prayer ! 
And  thine  those  piles  ^  uudeck'd,  capacious,  vast, 

>  The  Temple  of  Ccmconl,  wber«  the  senate  met 
on  CaMline's  conspiracy. 
^  1  he  public  granaries. 


In  days  of  dearth  whcit;  tender  Cliaritjr 
Dispens'd  her  timely  succours  to  the  pooi** 
Thine  too  those  musically  falling  founts. 
To  slake  the  clammy  lip ;  adown  they  fall. 
Musical  ever;  while  from  yon  blue  hills. 
Dim  in  the  clouds,  the  radiant  aqueducts 
Turn  their  innumerable  arches  o'er 
Tl»e  spacious  desert,  brightening  in  the  Sun, 
Proud  and  more  proud  in  their  august  approach  : 
high  o'er  irnguous  vales  and  woods  and  towns. 
Glide  the  soft  whisi>ering  waters  in  the  wind, 
And  here  united  pour  their  silver  streams 
Among  the  Hgur»d  rock^  in  murmuring  fall?. 
Musical  ex-er.     These  thy  beauteous  works  : 
And  what  beside  felicity  could  tell 
"Of  human  benefit :  more  late  the  rest ; 
At  various  times  their  turrets  chancM  to  rise. 
When  impious  Tyranny  vouchsafed  to  smile*. 

Behold  by  Tiber's  flood,  where  modern  Rome  ▼ 
Couches  beneath  the  ruins :  there  of  old 
With  arms  and  tn»phies  gleaiu'd  the  field  of  Mars : 
There  to  their  daily  sports  the  noble  youth 
Rush'd  emulous;  to  fling  the  pointed  lance; 
To  vault  the  ?teed ;  or  with  the  kindling  wheel 
In  dusty  whirUinds  sweep  the  trembling  goal ;  ^ 
Or,  wr^Ting,  cope  with  adverse  swelling  orea^ts. 
Strong  grappling  arms,  close  hf  ads,  and  distant  fpet  j 
Or  clash  the  lifted  gauntlets :  there  they  forui'd 
Their  ardent  virtues :  in  the  bossy  piles, 
The  proud  triumphal  arches ;  all  their  wars. 
Their  conquests,  honours,  in  the  sculptures  live. 
And  see  from  every  gate  those  ancient  roads. 
With  tombs  high  verg'd,  the  solemn^aths^of  Fame : 
Desen'e  they  not  regard  ?^  O'er  wiTose  broad  flmt'i    - 
Such  crowds  have  roll'd,  so  many  storms  of  war; 
So  many  pomps;  so  many  wondering  realms : 
Yet  still  through  mountains  pierc'd,  o'er  valleys 
In  even  state,  to  distant  seat  arotind,  [rait*d. 

They  stretch  their  pavements.  Ix),  thefencof  Peace, 
Built  by  that  prince,  who  to  the  trust  of  power 
^Vas  honesty  the  delight  of  human -kind. 
Three  nodding  aisles  remain;  the  rest  a  heap 
Of  sand  and  weeds ;  her  shrines,  her  radiant  roofs. 
And  columa^  proud,  that  from  her  spacious  floor. 
As  from  a  shining  sea,  majestic  rose 
A  himdred  foot  aloft,  like  stately  beech 
Around  the  brim  of  Dion's  glassy  lake, 
Charming  the  mimic  painter :  on  the  walls 
Hung  Salem's  sacred  spoils ;  the  golden  board. 
And  golden  trumpet'*,  now  conceai'd,  entomb'd 
By  the  sunk  roof — O'er  which  in  disUiit  view 
Th'  Ktruscan  mountains  »well,  with  ruius  cruwn'd 
Of  ancient  towns ;  and  blue  Soracte  spires, 
U'rapping  his  sifles  in  tempests.     Eastward  heDCf» 
Nigh  where  the  Cestian  pyramid  »  divides 
Tlie  mouldering  %  all,  beyond  yon  finbric  hugct. 
Whose  dust  the  solemn  antiquarian  turns. 
And  thence,  in  broken  sculptures  cast  abroad. 
Like  Sibyl's  leaves,  collects  the  builder's  name 
RjBJoic'd,  and  the  green  medals  frequent  found 
Doom  Caracalla  to  perpetual  fame : 
The  stately  pines,  that  spread  their  branches  widt* 
lu  the  dun  ruins  of  its  ample  halls  ^*, 

7  Modern  Rome  stands  chiefly  on  the  old  Campus 
Marti  us. 

'  Hegun  by  Veiipabian,  and  finished  by  Titua. 

0  The  tomb  of  CenLius,  partly  within  and  partly 
without  lh«  wtlls. 

**  The  baths  of  Caracalla,  a  yast  vmm. 
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Appear  but  tiifls ;  as  mar  whatever  is  high 
Sihk  in  comparison,  niinulc  aiid  vile. 

These,  and  unnutnberM,  yet  their  brows  uplift, 
Rent  of  their  graces ;  as  Britannia's  oaks 
On  Merlin's  mount,  or  Snotvdon's  rugged  sides, 
Stand  in  the  clond^  their  branches  scattered  round, 
After  the  tempest.;  Maiu^cums,  Cirques, 
^/Naumachiijs,  Foinims;  Trajan's  column  tall, 
FrtMn  whose  low  base  the  sculptures  wind  aloft. 
And  lead  through  various  toils,  up  the  rough  steep, 
Its  hero  to  the  skies :  and  his  dark  tower  •» 
Whose  execrable  hand  the  city  dr'd, 
And  while  the  dreadful  conflagration  blaz'd, 
Play'd  to  the  flames;  and  Phoebus'  lettered  dome'*; 
And  the  rough  reliques  of  Carinas's  street. 
Where  now  the  shepherd  to  his  nibbllog  sheep 
Sits  pipmg  with  his  oaten  reed ;  as  erst  \ 

There  pip'd  the  shepherd  to  his  nibbling  sheep,    / 
When  th»  humble  roof  Anchises'  son  explor'd      / 
Of  good  Evander,  wealth-despising  king. 
Amid  the  thickets  :  so  revolves  the  scene  ; 
So  Time  ordains,  who  rolls  the  things  of  pride 
From  dust  again  to  dust     Behold  that  heap 
Of  DM>uldering  urns  (their  ashes  blown  away, 
Dust  of  the  mighty)  the  same  story  tell ; 
And  at  its  base,  ^  from  whence  the  serpent  glides 
Down. the  green  desert  street,  yon  hoary  monk 
Laments  the  same,  the  vision  as  he  views. 
The  solitary,  silent,  solemn  scene. 
Where  Csesars,  heroes,  peasants,  hermits  lie. 
Blended  in  du«t  together ;  where  the  slave 
Rests  from  his  labours  j  where  th'  insulting  proud 
Resigns  his  power ;  the  miser  drops  his  hoard ; 
"WTiere  human  folly  sleeps. — There  is  a  mood, 
(I  sing  not  to  the  vacant  and  the  young) 
There  is  a  kindly  mood  of  melancholy. 
That  wings  the  soul,  and  points  her  to  the  skies  ^ 
When  tribulation  clothes  the  child  of  man. 
When  age  descends  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
T  is  sweetly-soothing  sympathy  to  pain, 
A  gently -wakening  call  to  health  and  ease. 
How  musical !  when  all-devouring  Time, 
Here  sitting  on  his  throne  of  ruins  hoar. 
While  winds  and  tempests  sweep  his  various  Ijrre, 
How  sweet  thy  diapason.  Melancholy  ! 
Cool  evening  comes ;  the  setting  Sun  displays 
His  visible  great  round  between  yon  towers. 
As  through  two  shady  clifls;  away,  my  Muse, 
Though  yet  the  prospect  pleases,  ever  new 
la  ^-ast  variety,  and  yet  delight 
The  many-figur'd  sculptures  of  the  path 
Half  beauteous,  halfetfac'dj  the  traveller - 
Such  antique  marhies  to  his  native  land 
Oft  hence  conveys ;  and  every  realm  and  state 
With  Rome's  august  remains,  heroes  and  gods. 
Deck  their  long  galleries  and  winding  groves; 
Yet  miss  we  not  th*  innumerable theifts, 
Vet  still  profuse  of  graces  teems  the  waste. 

Suflke  it  now  th'  fisquilian  mount  to  reach 
With  weary  wing,  and  seek  the  sacred  rests 
Of  Maro's  humble  tenement;  a  low 
Plain  wall  remains;  a  little  sun-gilt  heap, 
Grotesque  and  wild ;  the  gonrd  and  olive  brown 
Weave  the  light  roof:  the  gourd  and  olive  fim 
Tbeur  amorous  ft>liage,  mingling  with  the  vine, 
Who  drops  her  purple  clusters  through  the  green. 
Here  let  me  lie,  with  pleasing  fancy  sooth'd : 
Here  flow'd  his  fountain ;  here  his  laurels  grew; 


"Nero's,. 


'*  The  Palatin  library. 


Here  oft  the  meek  good  man,  the  lofty  bard 
Fram'd  the  celestial  song,  or  social  walk'd 
With  Horace  and  the  ruler  of  the  world: 
Happy  Augustus !  who,  so  well  inspir'd, 
Couldst  throw  thy  pomps  and  royalties  aside. 
Attentive  to  the  wise,  the  great  of  soul, 
And  dignify  thy  mind.     Thrice  glorious  days. 
Auspicious  to  the  Muses !  then  rever'd. 
Then  hallow'd  was  the  fount,  or  secret  shade. 
Or  open  mountain,  or  whatever  scene 
The  poet  chose,  to  tune  th'  eniwbling  rhyme 
Melodious  ;  e'en  the  rugged  sons  of  war, 
E'en  the  rude  hinds  rever'd  the  poet's  name: 
But  now — another  age,  alas  !  is  ours — 
Yet  will  the  Muse  a  little  k>nger  soar. 
Unless  the  clouds  of  care  weijrh  down  her  wing. 
Since  Nature's  stores  are  shut  with  cruel  hand. 
And  each  aggrieves  his  brother ;  since  in  vain 
The  thirsty  pilgrim  at  the  fountain  asks    [dain.— > 
Th*  o'erflowiug  wave — Enough — the  plamt  dis- 

See'st  thou  yon  fane  ?  e'en  now  incessant  time  »* 
Sweeps  her  low  mouldering  marbles  to  the  dust ; 
And  Phoebus'  temple,  nodding  with  its  woods. 
Threatens  huge  ruin  o'er  the  small  rotund 
'T  was  there  beneath  a  fig-tree's  umbrage  broad, 
Th'  astonidi'd  swains  with  reverend  awe  beheld 
Thee,  O  Quirinus,  and  thy  brother-twin. 
Pressing  the  teat  within  a  monster's  grasp 
Sportive ;  while  oft  the  gaunt  and  rugged  wolf 
Tum'd  her  stretch'd  neck  and  furm'd  your  tender 

limbs ; 
So  taught  of  Jove  e'en  the  fell  savage  fed 
Your  sacred  in&ncies,  your  virtues,  toils. 
The  conquests,  glories,  of  th'  Ausonian  state, 
Wrapp'd  in  their  secret  seeds.    Each  kindred  soul. 
Robust  and  stout,  ye  grapple  to  your  hearts. 
And  little  Rome  appears.     Her  cots  arise. 
Green  twigs  of  osier  weave  the  slender  walls, 
^reen  rushes  spread  the  roofs;  and  here  and  there 
Opens  beneath  the  rock  the  gloomy  cave. 
Elate  with  joy  Etruscan  Tiber  views 
Her  spreading  scenes  enamelling  his  waves, 
Her  huts  and  hollow  dells,  and  flocks  and  herds, 
And  gathering  swains ;  and  rolls  his  yellow  car 
To  Neptune's  court  with  more  majestic  train. 

Her  speedy  growth  alarm'd  the  states  around. 
Jealous  ;  yet  soon,  by  wondrous  virtue  won. 
They  sink  into  her  bosom.     From  the  plough 
Rose  her  dictators ;  fought,  o'ercame,  return'd, 
Yes,  to  the  plough  returned,  and  hail'd  their  peers; 
For  then  no  private  pomp,  no  household  state. 
The  public  only  sw^l'd  the  generous  breast. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  Fabian  heroes  sung } 
Dentatus'  scars,  or  Mutius'  flaming  hand  ? 
How  Manlius  sav'd  the  Capitol  ?    the  choice 
Of  steady  Regulus?  As  yet  they  stood, 
Simple  of  life;  as  yet  seducing  wealth 
Was  unexploi^d,  and  shanoe  of  poverty 
Yet  unimagin'd---Shine  not  all  the  fields 
With  various  ftiiitage?  murmur  not  the  brooks 
Along  the  flowery  valleys  ?  They,  content. 
Feasted  at  Nature's  hand,  indelicate. 
Blithe,  in  their  easy  taste ;  and  only  sought 
To  know  their  duties ;  that  their  only  strife, 
Their  generous  strife,  and  greatly  to  perform. 
They  through  all  shapes  of  peril  and  of  pain. 
Intent  on  honour,  dar'd  in  thickest  death 

>SThe  temple  of  Homulus  and  Remus  under 
Mount  Palatio. 
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To  snatch  the  glorious  deed.    Nor  Trebta  queU'd, 
Nor  Thrasymene,  nor  Cannas's  bloody  field. 
Their  dauntless  courage  ;  storming  Hannilxal 
In  vain  the  thunder  of  the  battle  roWd, 
The  thiinder  of  the  battle  they  retum'd 
Back  on  his  Punic  shores ;  till  Carthage  fell, 
And  danger  fled  afar.     The  city  gleamed 
With  precious  spoils  :  alas,  prosperity  ! 
Ah,  baneful  state  !  yet  ebb'd  not  all  their  strength 
In  soft  luxurious  pleasures ;  proud  desire 
Of  boundless  sway,  and  feverish  thirst  of  gold, 
Rous'd  them  again  to  ba  tie.     Beauteous  Greece, 
Tom  from  her  joys,  in  vain  with  languid  arm 
Half  raised  her  rusty  shield ;  nor  could  avail 
The  sword  of  Dacia,  nor  the  Parthian  dart  j 
Nor  yet  the  car  of  that  fam'd  British  chief, 
Which  seven  brave  years,  beneath  the  doubtful  wing 
Of  Victory,  dreadful  roll'd  its  griding  wheels 
Over  the  bloody  war :  the  Roman  arms 
IViumph'd,  till  Fame  was  silent  to  their  foes. 

And  now  the  world  unrivalM  they  ei^yM 
In  proud  security :  the  crested  helm. 
The  plated  greave  and  corselet  hung  unbnic*d ; 
Nor  clanked  their  arms,  the  spear  and  sounding 

shield, 
But  on  the  glittering  trophy  to  the  wind. 

Di88olv*d  in  ease  and  soft  delights  they  lie, 
Till  «very  sun  annoys,  and  every  wind 
Has  chilling  force,  and  every  rain  offends : 
For  now  the  frame  no  more  is  girt  with  strength 
Masculine,  nor  in  lustiness  of  heart 
Laughs  at  the  winter  storm,  and  summer-beam, 
Superior  to  their  rage  :  enfeebling  vice 
Withers  each  nerve,  aud  opens  ei-ery  pore 
To  painful  feeling :  flowery  bowers  ihey  seek 
(At  ether  prompts,  as  the  sick  sense  approves) 
Or  cool  Nymphean  grots ;  or  tepid  baths 
»f     (Taught  by  the  soft  lonians)  |  they,  along 
The  Uwny  vale,  of  every  beauteous  stone, 
Pile  in  the  reseat  air  with  fond  expense : 
Through  silver  channels  glide  the  vagrant  waves. 
And  fall  on  silver  beds  crystalline  down, 
MdodiouB  murmurmg ;  while  Luxury 
Over  their  naked  limbs  with  wanton  hand, 
Sheds  roses,  odours,  sheds  unheeded  bane. 

Swift  is  the  flight  of  wealth ;  unnimiber'd  wants, 
Brood  of  voluptuousness,  cry  out  alond 
Necessity,  and  seek  the  splendid  bribe. 
The  citron  board,  the  bowl  emboss'd  with  gems. 
And  tender  foliage  wildly  wreath'd  around 
Of  seeming  Ivy,  by  that  artful  hand, 
Corinthian  Thericles ;  whatever  is  known 
,    Of  rarest  acquisition;  Tyrian  garbs, 
,    Neptunian  Albion's  high  testaceous  food, 
And  flavour^  Cbian  wines  with  inoenM  fum'd 
To  slake  patrician  thirst;  for  these,  their  rights 
In  the  vile  streets  they  prostitute  to  sale, 
Their  ancient  rights,  their  dignities,  their  laws, 
Their  native  glorious  freedom.     Is  there  none, 
Is  there  no  villain,  that  will  bind  tlie  neck 
Stretch'd  to  the  yoke?   they  come;  the  market 

fhrongs. 
But  who  has  mo(«t  by  fraud  or  force  amassM  ? 
Who  most  can  charm  comiption  with  his  doles  } 
He  be  the  monarch  of  the  state ;  and  lo ! 
DidiUs,  vile  usurer,  through  the  crowd  he  mounts  ^, 
Beneath  his  fleet  the  Roman  eagle  cowers. 
And  the  red  arrows  fill  his  grasp  uncouth. 

i44>idiiii  Julianut,  who  bought  the  empire. 


O  Britons,  O  my  countiymgn,  beware ; 
Gird,  gird  your  hearts;  the  Romans  once  were  free. 
Were  brave^  were  vhrtuous. — ^Tjrranny,  hpwe'er. 
Deigned  to  walk  forth  a  while  in  pageant  stat^ 
And  with  licentious  pleasures  fed  the  rout. 
The  thoughtless  many  :  to  the  wanton  sound 
Of  fifes  and  drums  they  danc'd,  or  in  the  shad* 
Sung  Caesar,  great  and  tciiible  in  war. 
Immortal  Cssar !  Lo,  a  god,  a  god. 
He  cleaves  the  yielding  skies '  Csesar  nseanwhilt 
Gathers  the  ocean  pebbles ;  or  the  gnat 
JEnrag'd  pursues ;  or  at  his  lonely  meal 
/Starves  a  wide  province ;  tastes,  dislikes,  and  Aings 
iTo  dogs  and  sycophants.     A  gud,  a  god  ! 
The  flower>'  shades  and  shrines  obsoene  return. 

But  sec  along  the  north  the  tempests  swell 
O'er  the  rough  Alps,  and  darken  aU  their  sngws! 
Sudden  the  Goth  and  Vandal,  dreaded  names. 
Rush  as  the  breach  of  waters,  whehning  all 
llieir  domes,  their  villas ;  down  the  festive  pilei^ 
Down  fall  their  Parian  porches,  gilded  baths, 
And  noil  before  the  storm  in  clouds  of  dust 

Vain  end  of  humah  strength,  of  human  skill. 
Conquest,  and  triumph,  and  domain,  and  pooip^ 
And  ease,  and  luxury !  O  Luxury, 
Bane  of  elated  life,  of  affluent  states. 
What  dreary  change,  what  ruin  is  not  thine  ? 
How  doth  thy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind ! 
To  the  soft  entrance  of  thy  rosy  cave 
How  dost  thou  lure  the  fbrtui^ate  and  great! 
Dreadful  attraction  !  while  behind  thee  gapes 
Th'  unfifithomable  gulf  where  Asher  lies 
Overwhelmed,  forgotten ;  and  high-boasting  Cham; 
And  Elaiia's  haughty  pomp;  and  beauteous  Greece; 
And  the  great  queen  of  Earth,  imperial  IWme. 
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Post  maiores  quadnipedes  ovilli  pecoris  secunda 
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ABGUMC^. 

The  subject  propoAed.  Dedicatory  address.  Of 
pastures  in  general,  fit  for  sheep ;  for  fine-wooUed 
sheep :  for  long-woolled  sheep.  Defects  of  pas- 
tures and  their  remedies.  Of  climates^  The 
moisture  of  the  English  olimate  vindicated. 
Particular  beauties  of  England.  Diffanat  kinds 
'of  English  sheep:  the  two  common  sorts  of  rams 
described.  Different  kinds  of  fbraigD  sbeepw 
The  several  sorts  of  fbod.  The  distempen 
arising  frem  thence,  with  their  remedies.  Sheep 
led  by  iastinot  to  tlikeir  proper  food  and  physiCv 
Of  the  shepbesd's  scrip,  and  its  furqituiA.  Cmp» 
of  sheep  in  tupping-time.  Of  the  castration  of 
lan^,.  and  the  foMing  •(  sheeg,    Varioos  p^ 
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eepH  relative  to  chengeiof  irettber  and  teasoM. 
Particular  care  of  new-fiiUen  kunbe.  The  ad- 
vantages and  security  of  the  English  shepherd 
above  those  in  hotter  or  colder  climates ;  exem- 
pli6ed  with  respect  to  Lapland,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Arabia.  Of  sheep-shearing.  Song  on  that 
ocoaakm.  Custom  in  Wales  of  sprinkling  the 
rivers  with  flowers.  Sheep-shearing  feast  and 
merriments  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

Thi  care  of  sheep,  the  labours  of  the  loom, 
And  arts  of  trade,  I  sing.     Ye  rural  nymphs, 
Ye  swains,  and  princely  merchants,  aid  the  verse. 
And  ye,  high-trusted  guardians  of  our  isle. 
Whom  public  voice  approves,  or  lot  of  birth 
To  the  great  charge  assigns  :  ye  good,  of  all 
Degrees,  all  sects,  be  present  to  my  song. 
So  may  distress,  and  wretchedness,  and  want. 
The  wide  felicities  of  labour  learn  : 
So  may  the  proud  attempts  of  restless  Gaul 
From  our  strong  borders,  like  a  broken  wave. 
In  empty  foam  retire.     But  chiefly  thou, 
Tbe  people's  shepherd,  eminently  plac'd 
Over  the  numerous  swains  of  every  vale, 
With  well-permitted  power,  and  watchful  eye. 
On  each  gay  field  to  shed  beneficence. 
Celestial  office  !  thou  protect  the  song. 

On  spacious  airy  downs,  and  gentle  hills, 
With  grass  and  thyme  overspread,  and  clover  wild. 
Where  smiling  Phoebus  tempera  e\'ery  breeze. 
The  fairest  flocks  rejoice.    They,  nor  of  halt. 
Hydropic  tumoun,  nor  of  rot,  complain ; 
Erils  deform'd  and  foul :  nor  with  hoarae  cough 
Disturb  the  music  of  the  pastoral  pipe ; 
But,  crowding  to  the  note,  with  silence  soft  ^ 
The  close-woven  carpet  graze;  where  Nature  blends 
Fbwrets  and  herbage  of  minutest  size. 
Innoxious  luxury.     Wide  airy  downs 
Are  Health's  gay  walks  to  shepherd  and  to  sheep. 

All  arid  soils,  with  sand,  or  chalky  flint, 
Or  shells  diluvian  mingled ;  and  the  turf. 
That  mantles  over  rocks  of  brittle  stxme. 
Be  thy  regard :  and  where  low-tufted  broom. 
Or  box,  or  berry'd  juniper  arise ; 
Or  the  tall  growth  of  glossy-rinded  beech ; 
And  where  the  burrowing  rabbit  turns  the  dust ; 
And  where  the  dappled  deer  delights  to  bound. 

Such  are  the  downs  of  Banstead,  edg'd  with 
woods, 
Andtowery  villas;  such  Dorcestrian  fields, 
Whoae  flocks  inoumerous  whiten  all  the  land  : 
Such  those  slow-climbing  wilds,  that  lead  the  step 
Insensibly  to  Dover's  windy  cliff, 
Tremendious  height !  and  such  the  clover»d  lawns 
And  sunny  mounts  of  beauteous  Normanton  S 
Health's  cheerful  haunt,  and  the  selected  walk 
Of  Hedthcote's  leisure :  such  the  spacious  plain 
Of  Sbrura,  spread  like  Ocean's  boundless  round. 
Where  solitary  Stonehenge,  gray  with  moss. 
Ruin  of  ages,  nods :  such  too  the  leas 
And  ruddy  tilth,  which  spiry  Ross  beholds, 
From  a  green  hillock,  o'er  her  lofty  elms ; 
And  Lemster's  brooky  tract,  and  ahry  Croft  •; 
And  such  Harleian  Eywood's  >  iwelling  turf. 


*  A  seat  af  sir  John  Heathcote  hi  Rutlandshire. 
«  A  seat  of  sir  Archer  Croft. 
>  A  seat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford. 


Wav'd  as  the  billows  of  a  rolling  sea : 
And  Shobdeni,  for  its  lofty  tenrace  fiim'd. 
Which  from  a  mountain's  ridge,  elate  o'er  woods 
And  girt  with  all  Siluria^  sees  around 
Regions  on  regions  blended  in  the  douda. 
Pleasant  Siluria,  land  of  various  views. 
Hills,  rivers,  woods,  and  lawns,  and  purple  graves 
Pomaceons,  mingled  with  the  curling  growth 
Of  tendril  bops,  that  flaunt  upon  their  pdei. 
More  airy  wild  than  vines  along  the  sides 
Of  treacherous  Falemum  *;  or  that  hill  - 
Vesuvius,  where  the  bowers  of  Bacchus  rose. 
And  Heicuhmean  and  Pompeian  domes. 

But  if  thy  prudent  care  would  cultivate 
Leicestrian  fleeces,  what  the  sinewy  arm 
Combs  through  the  spiky  steel  in  lengthen'd  flakes; 
Rich  saponaceous  loam,  that  slowly  drinks 
The  blackening  shower,    and    fattens    with   the 

draught. 
Or  marie  with  clay  deep-mix'd,  be  then  thy  choice. 
Of  one  consistence.,  one  complexion,  spread 
Through  all  thy  glebe ;  where  no  deceitful  veins 
Of  envious  gravel  lurk  beneath  the  turf. 
To  loose  tlie  creeping  waters  from  their  springs. 
Tainting  the  pasturage :  and  let  thy  fields 
In  slopes  descend  and  mount,  that  chilling  nun 
May  trickle  off,  and  hasten  to  the  brooks. 

Yet  some  defect  in  all  on  Earth  appears ; 
All  seek  for  help,  all  press  for  social  aid. 
Too  cold  the  grassy  mantle  of  the  marie. 
In  stormy  winter's  long  and  dreary  nights. 
For  ciunbent  sheep ;  from  broken  slumber  oft 
They  rise  benumb'd,  and  vainly  shift  the  couch  ; 
Their  wasted  sides  their  evil  plight  declare. 
Hence,  tender  in  his  care,  the  shepherd  swain 
Seeks  each  contrivanoe.     Here  it  would  avail, 
At  a  meet  distance  from  the  iqdand  ridge. 
To  sink  a  trench,  and  on  the  hedge-long  bank 
Sow  firequent  sand,  with  lime,  and  dark  manure  j 
Which  to  the  liquid  element  will  jrield 
A  poroas  way,  a  passage  to  the  foe. 
Plough  not  such  pastures :  deep  in  spungy  gran 
The  oldest  carpet  is  the  warmest  lair. 
And  soundest ;  in  new  herbage  coughs  are  heardi 

Nor  love  too  frequent  shelter :  such  as  decks 
The  vale  of  Severn,  Nature's  garden  wide, 
By  the  blue  steeps  of  distant  Malvern  7  wall'd 
Solemnl  y '  vast    The  trees  of  various  shade, 
Scene  behind  sooae,  with  foir  delusive  pomp 
Fjsrich  the  prospect,  hut  they  rob  the  lawns; 
Nor  prickly  bramble,  white  with  woolly  theft. 
Should  tuft  thy  fields.     Applaud  not  the  remisi 
Dimetians^  who,  along  their  mossy  dales, 
Consume,  like  grasshoppers,  the  summer  hour; 
While  round  them  stobbom  thorns  and  furze  hi- 


crease. 


crease. 
And  creeping  briars.     1  knew  a  ( 
^Vho  gave  them  to  the  crackling 


knew  a  careful  swain, 


flames,  and  Spread 


«  A  seat  of  lord  Bateman. 

5  Siluria,  the  part  of  England  which  lies  west 
of  the  Severn,  viz.  Herefordshire,  Monmouth- 
shire, &c. 

*  Treacberous  Palenram,  because  part  of  the 
hilh  of  Falemum  was  many  years  ago  overturned 
by  an  eruptiba  of  fire,  and  is  now  a  high  and 
barren  mount  of  cinders,  caDed  Monte  Novo. 

7  Malvern,  a  high  ridge  of  hills  near  Worcester. 

*  Dimetia,  Caermarthenshire  m  South  Wales^ 
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DYER  S  POEMS. 


Their  duft  saline  npon  the  (leepening  grass  : 
And  ofk  with  labour-stifnc:then'd  arm  he  delv*d 
The  draining  trench  across  his  verdant  slopes. 
To  intercq»t  the  small  moandrinjr  rills 
Of  upper  hamlets :  haughty  trees,  that  sour 
The  shaded  gra<»s,  that  weaken  thorn-set  mounds, 
And  harbour  villain  crows,  he  rare  allow-d : 
Only  a  slender  tuft  of  useful  ash, 
And  mingled  beech  and  elm,  securely  tall, 
The  little  smiling  cottage  warm  embower'd  ; 
The  little  smiling  cottaj^e,  where  at  eve 
He  meets  his  rr>sy  children'  at  the  door. 
Prattling  their  welcomes,  and  his  honest  wife. 
With  good  brown  cake  and  bacon  slice,  intent 
To  cheer  his  hunger  after  labour  hard. 

Nor  only  soil,  there  also  must  be  found 
Felicity  of  cliiue,  and  aspect  bland, 
Where  gentle  sheep  may  nourish  locks  of  price. 
In  vain  the  silken  fleece  on  windy  brows 
And  northern  slopes  of  cloud-dividing  hills 
Is  sought,  tlKHigh  soft  loeria  threads  her  lap 
Beneath  their  rugged  feet,  and  names  their  heights 
Biscatan-or  Segovian.     Bothnic  realms. 
And  dark  Norwegian,  with  their  choicest  fields, 
Dingles,  and  dells,  by  lofty  fir  embower'd. 
In  va-n  the  bloaters  court     Alike  they  shun 
Libya  s  hot  plains:  what  taste  have  they  for  groves 
Of  palm,  or  yellow  dust  of  gold  ?  no  more 
Food  to  the  flock,  than  to  the  miser  wealth. 
Who  kneels  upon  the  glittering  heap,  and  starves. 
E'en  Gallic  Abbeville  the  shining  fleece. 
That  richly  decorates  her  loom,  acquires 
Basely  from  Albion,  by  th»  ensnaring  bribe, 
The  bait  of  avarice,  which,  with  felon  fraud. 
For  its  own  wanton  mouth,  from  thousands  steals. 

How  erring  oft  the  judgment  in  its  hate, 
Or  fond  desire  !  Those  slow-descending  showers, 
Tho^  hovering  fogs,  that  bathe  our  growing  vales 
In  deep  November  (loath'd  by  trifling  Gaul, 
Effeminate),  are  gifts  the  Pleiads  sh^, 
Britannia's  handmaids.     As  the  beverage  falls. 
Her  hills  rejoice,  her  valleys  laugh  and  sing. 
Hail,  noble  Albion ;  where  no  golden  mines. 
No  soft  perfumes,  por  oils,  nor  myrtle  bowers. 
The  vigorous  frame  and  lofty  heart  of  man 
Enervate :  round  whose  stem  cerulean  brows 
White-winged  snow,  and  cloud,  and  pearly  rain, 
Frequent  attend,  with  solemn  majesty : 
Rich  queen  of  Mists  and  Vapours !  These  thy  sons 
•With  their  cool  arms  compress;  and  twist  their 

nerves 
For  deeds  of  excellence  and  high  renown. 
Thus  form'd,   our  Edwards,    Henrys,  Churchills, 

Blakes, 
Out  I/)ckes,  our  Newtons,  and  our  Miltons,  rose. 

See  the  Sun  gleams ;  the  living  pastures  rise. 
After  the  nurture  of  the  fallen  shower. 
How  beautiful  !  how  blue  th»  ethereal  A-ault, 
How  verdurous  the  lawns,  how  clear  the  brooks ! 
Sucli  noble  warlike  steeds,  such  herds  of  kine, 
Fo  sleek,  so  vast ;  such  spacious  flocks  of  sheep, 
Like  flakes  of  gold  illumining  the  green. 
What  other  Paradise  adorn  but  thine, 
Britannia  ?  happy,  if  thy  sons  would  know 
Their  happiness.     To  these  thy  na\-al  streams, 
TTiy  frequent  towns  superb  of  busy  trade. 
And  ports  magniftc  add,  and  t^tatcly  ships, 
hmumerons.     But  whither  strays  my  Muse  ? 
Pleas'd,  like  a  traveller  upon  the  strand 
AmvM  of  bright  Augusta:  wild  be  roves, 


From  deck  to  deck,  through  grores  immeme  of 

masts; 
'Mong  crowds,  bales,  cars,  the  wealth  of  either  bid ; 
lluougb  wharfs,   and  squares,  and  palaces,  and 

domes, 
In  sweet  surprise ;  unable  yet  to  fix 
His  raptur'd  mind,  or  scan  in  order'd  course 
Each  object  singly ;  with  discoveries  new 
His  native  country  studious  to  enrich. 

Ye  shepherds,  if  your  labours  hope  success. 
Be  first  your  purpose  to  procure  a  breed 
To  soil  and  clime  adapted.     Every  soil 
And  clime,  e'en  every  tree  and  herb,  receives 
Its  habitant  peculiar:  each  to  each. 
The  Great  Invisible,  and  each  to  all. 
Through  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  harmonious  suits. 
Tempestuous  regions,  Darwent*s*  naked  peaks. 
Snow  don'®  and  blue  Plynlymmon  **,  and  the  wide 
Aerial  sides  of  Cadcr-yddris"  huge; 
Tbcsc  are  bestow'd  on  goat-hom'd  sheep,  of  fleece 
Hairy  and  coarse,  of  long  nnd  nimble  shank. 
Who  rove  o'er  bog  or  heath,  and  graze  or  browse 
Alternate,  to  collect,  with  due  dispatch. 
O'er  the  bleak  wild,  the  thinly-scatter'd  meal. 
But  hills  of  milder  air.  that  gently  rise 
O'er  dewy  dales,  a  fairer  species  boast. 
Of  shorter  limb,  and  frontlet  more  ornate  ; 
Such  the  Silurian.     If  thy  farm  extends 
Near  Cotswold  downs,  or  the  delicious  groves 
Of  Symmonds,  honoured  through  the  sandy  soil 
Of  elmy  Ross  ",  or  Devon's  myrtle  vales. 
That  drink  clear  rivers  near  the  glassy  sea; 
Regard  this  sort,  and  hence  thy  sire  of  lambs 
Select :  his  tawny  fleece  in  ringlets  curls; 
Long  swings  his  slender  tail ;  his  front  is  fenced 
With  horns  Ammunian,  circulating  twice 
Around  each  <^)cn  ear,  like  those  f^ir  scrolls 
That  grace  the  columns  of  th'  Ionic  dome. 

Yet  should  thy  fertile  glebe  be  marly  clay. 
Like  Melton  pastures,  or  Tripontian  fields '«, 
Where  ever-gliding  Avon's  limpid  wave 
Thwarts  the  long  course  of  dusty  Watling-strect : 
That  larger  sort,  of  head  defenceless,  seek, 
Wht«e  fleece  is  deep  nnd  clammy,  close  and  plain : 
The  ram  short- limb'd,  whose  form  compact  de- 
scribes 
One  level  line  along  his  spacious  back ; 
Of  fiiU  and  ruddy  eye,  large  ears,  stretch'd  bead. 
Nostrils  dilated,  breast  and  shoulders  broad. 
And  spacious  haunches,  and  a  lofty  dock. 

Thus  to  their  kindred  9«>il  and  air  induc'd. 
Thy  thriving  herd  will  bless  thy  skilful  care. 
That  copies  Nature :  w  bo,  in  every  change, 
In  each  variety,  with  wisdom  works. 
And  powers  diversify'd  of  air  and  soil, 
Her  rich  materials.     Hence  Sahara's  rocks, 
Chaldaea's  marie,  JTgyptus'  water'd  loam. 
And  dry  Gyrene's  sand,  in  climes  alike. 
With  different  stores  supply  the  marts  of  trade. 
Hence  Zembla's  icy  tracts  no  bleaters  hear ; 
Small  are  the  Russian  herds,  and  harsh  their  fleece; 

9  Barwent's  naked  peaks,  the  peaks  of  Derby- 
shire. 

*•  Snowdon,  Plynlymmon,  and  Gader-yddris, 
are  high  bills  in  North  Wales, 

•*  A  town  in  Herefordshire* 

**  Tripontian  fields,  the  country  between  Rn^- 
by  in  Warwickshire  and  Lutterworth  in  Leicester* 
shire. 
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THE  FLEECE,  BOOK  I 

6f  light  esteem  Germuiie,  far  remote 
From  soft  tea-brcezea,  open  winters  mild, 
Atxl  summers  bath*d  m  dew :  on  Syrian  sheep 
I'he  costly  barthen  only  loads  their  U'tls : 
No  locks  Commodel's,  none  Malacca's  tribe 
Adorn ;  but  sleek  of  flix,  and  brown  like  deer, 
Fearful  and  shephcrdless,  they  bound  along 
The  sands.     No  fleeces  wave  in  torrid  dimes. 
Which  verdure  boast  of  trees  and  shrubs  alone, 
Shrub*  aromatic,  caufee  wild,  or  thea. 
Nutmeg,  or  cinnamon,  or  fieky  clove, 
Unapt  to  feed  the  fleece.    The  food  of  wool 
Is  gnus  or  herbage  soft,  that  ever  blooms 
In  temperate  air,  in  the  delicious  downs 
Of  Albion,  on  the  banks  of  all  her  strenms. 

Of  gra!«es  are  unnumbered  kinds,  and  all 
(Save  where  foul  waters  linger  on  the  turf) 
Salubrious.     Early  mark,  when  tepid  gleams 
Oft  mingle  with  the  pearls  of  summer  ihowers. 
And  swell  too  hastily  the  tender  plains  : 
Then  snatch  away  thy  sheep  :  b^mre  the  rot ; 
And  with  detenive  bayrsalt  rub  their  mouths^ 
Or  urge  them  on  a  barren  bank  to  feed, 
In  hunger's  kind  distress,  on  tedded  hay ; 
Or  to  the  marish  guide  their  easy  steps. 
If  near  thy.  tailed  crofts  the  broad  «ea  spreads. 
Sagacious  care  ibreacta :  when  strong  disease 
Breaks  in,  and  stains  the  purple  streams  of  health, 
Hard  is  the  strife  of  art :  the  coughing  pest 
From  their  green  pasture  sweeps  whole  flocks  away. 

That  dire  distemper  sometimes  may  the  swain. 
Though  late,  discern ;  when  on  the  lifted  lid, 
Qr  visual  orb,  the  turgid  vems  are  pale ; 
The  swelling  liver  then  her  putrid  store 
Begins  to  drink :  e'en  yet  thy  skill  exert. 
Nor  suffer  weak  despair  to  fold  thy  arms : 
Again  detersive  salt  apply,  or  shed 
The  hoary  med'cine  o'er  their  arid  food. 

In  cold  stiff  soils  the  bloaters  oft  complain 
Of  gouty  ails,  by  shepherds  term'd  the  halt : 
Those  let  the  neighbouring  ibid  or  ready  crook 
Detain ;  and  pour  into  their  cloven  feet 
Corronive  drug^,  deep-searchiug  arsenic. 
Dry  alum,  verdigrise,  or  vitriol  keen. 
But  if  the  doubtful  mischief  scarce  appears, 
'T  will  serve  to  shift  them  to  a  drier  turf, 
And  salt  again :  th*  utility  of  salt 
Teach  thy  slow  swains :  redundant  humours  cold 
Are  the  diseases  of  the  bleating  kind. 

Th'  infectious  scab,  arising  from  extremes 
Of  want  or  surfeit,  is  by  water  ciir'd 
Of  lime,  or  sodden  stave-acre,  or  oil 
Dispersive  of  Norwegian  ta^  renown'd 
By  virtuous  Berkeley,  whose  benevolence 
Explored  its  powers,  and  easy  medicine  thence 
Sought  for  the  poor:  ye  poor,  with  grateful  voice. 
Invoke  eternal  blessings  on  his  head. 

Sheep  also  pleurisies  and  dropsies  know, 
Driv'n  oit  from  Nature's  path  by  artful  man. 
Who  blindly  turns  aside,  with  haughty  hand, 
Whom  sacred  Instinct  would  securely  lead. 
But  thou,  more  humble  swain,  thy  rural  gates 
Frequent  unbar,  and  let  thy  flocks  abroad, 
From  lea  to  croft,  from  mead  to  arid  field ; 
Noting  the  fickle  seasons  of  the  sky. 
Fain-sated  pastures  let  them  shun,  and  seek 
Changes  of  heibage  and  salubrious  flowers.* 
By  their  All-perfect  Master  inly  taught. 
They  best  their  food  and  physic  can  discern; 
For  be,  Supreme  Existeooe,  ever  near. 
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Informs  them.    O'or  the  vivid  greco  observe 
With  what  a  regular  consent  they  cr  p. 
At  every  fourth  collection  to  the  mouth. 
Unsavory  cr>w-flower ;  whether  to  awake 
Languor  of  sppitite  with  lively  cliange, 
Or  timely  to^r^pel  approaching  ills. 
Hard  to  determine,    lliou,  whom  Nature  loves, 
And  with  her  salutary  rules  iutrusls. 
Benevolent  Mackenzie  '3,  say  the  cause. 
This  truth  howe'cr  shines  bright  to  human  sense; 
Each  strong  affection  of  th'  unconscious  brute. 
Each  bent,  each  passion  of  the  smallest  mite. 
Is  wisely  given ;  harmonious  they  perform 
The  work  of  perfect  reason,  (blu»h,  vaiu  man ') 
And  turn  the  wheels  of  Nature's  vast  machine. 

See  that  thy  scrip  have  slore  of  healing  tar, 
And  marking  piti-h  and  raddle  ;  nor  forget 
Thy  sheers  true  pointed,  nor  th'  officious  dog, 
Faithful  to  teach  thy  stragglers  to  return : 
So  mayst  thou  aid  who  lag  along,  or  steal 
Aside  into  the  farrows  or  the  shades, 
Silent  to  dnx)p;  or  who,  at  every  gate 
Or  hillock,  rub  their  sores  and  luoseuM  wool. 
But  rather  these,  the  feeble  of  thy  flock, 
Banish  before  th'  autumnal  months :  e'en  aga  , 
Forbear  too  much  to  fevour ;  oft  renew, 
And  through  thy  fold  let  joyous  youth  appear. 

Beware  the  season  of  imperial  Love, 
Who  through  the  world  his  ardent  spirit  pours  | 
E'en  sheep  are  then  intrepid  :  the  proud  ram 
With  jealous  eye  suneys  the  spacious  field: 
All  rivals  keep  aloof,  or  desperate  war 
Suddenly  rages ;  with  impetuous  foree. 
And  fury  irresistible,  they  dash 
llieir  liai-dy  frontlets;  the  wide  vale  resounds^ 
The  flock  aniazHl  stands  safe  afar ;  and  oit 
Each  to  the  other's  might  a  victim  &IIs : 
As  fell  of  old,  before  that  engine's  swaly, 
^Vhich  hence  Ambition  imitatrie  wrought. 
The  beauteous  towers  of  Salem  to  the  dus*:,  ^ 

Wise  custom,  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  return. 
Or  ere  th<!y  'ave  past  the  twelfth  of  orient  irom. 
Castrates  the  lambkins ;  necessary  rite, 
Ere  they  be  number'd  of  the  peaceful  herd. 
But  kindly  watch  whom  thy  sharp  hand  has  grie\''d. 
In  those  rough  months,  that  lift  the  turning  year ; 
Not  tedious  is  the  oflice ;  to  thy  aid 
Favonius  hastens;  soon  their  wounds  he  heals. 
And  leads  them  skipping  to  the  flowers  of  May; 
May,  who  allows  to  fold,  if  poor  the  tilth, 
Like  that  of  dreary,  houseless,  common  fields, 
Worn  by  the  plough :  but  fold  on  fallows  dry. 
Enfeeble  not  thy  flock  to  feed  thy  land : 
Nor  in  too  narrow  bounds  the  prisoners  crowd: 
Nor  ope  the  wattled  fence,  while  balmy  Mora 
Lies  on  the  reeking  pasture ;  wait  till  all 
The  crystal  dews,  impcari'd  upon  the  grass. 
Are  touch'd  by  Phoebus'  beams,  and  mount  al )% 
With  various  clouds  to  .paint  the  azure  sky. 

In  teasing  fly -time,  <kmk,  or  frost>'  days. 
With  unctuous  liquids,  or  the  lees  of  oil. 
Rub  their  soft  skins,  between  the  parted  locks ; 
Thus  the  Brigantes  *4;  't  is  not  idle  pains: 
Nor  is  that  skill  despised,  which  trims  their  tails. 
Ere  summer  heats,  of  filth  and  tagged  wool. 
Coolness  and  cleanliness  to  health  conduce. 

*'  Dr.  Mackenzie,  late  of  Worcester,  now  of 
Dnunsugh,  near  Fxlinburgh. 
>«  The  hohabitanU  of  Yorkshire. 
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To  mMd  thy  tt^outt<lft,  t6  ttencb,  to  clesr,  to  8oil 
Thy  grateful  fields,  to  medicate  thy  sheep, 
Hurdles  to  weave,  and  cheerly  shelters  raise, 
Thy  vacant  hours  require :  and  ever  learn 
Quick  ether's  motion :  oft  the  scene  is  tum*d  ; 
Now  the  blue  vault,  and  now  the  murhy  cknid, 
Hail,  rain,  or  radiance ;  these  the  Moon  will  tell, 
Each  bird  and  beast,  and  these  thy  fleecy  tribe: 
When  high  the  sapphire  cope,  supine  they  couch. 
And  cheir  the  cud  delighted ;  but,  ere  ram. 
Eager,  and  ftt  unwonted  hour,  they  feed  : 
Slight  not  the  warning ;  soon  the  tempest  rolls, 
Scaittering  them  wide,  close  rushing  at  the  heels 
pf  th'  hurrying  o'ertaken  swains :  forbear 
Such  nights  to  fold  ;  such  nights  be  theirs  to  shift 
On  ridge  or  hillock;  or  in  homesteads  soft. 
Or  softer  cotes,  detain  them.     Is  thy  lot 
A  chill  penurious  turf,  to  all  thy  toils 
Untractable  ?  Beibre  harsh  Winter  drowns 
The  noisy  dykes,  and  starves  the  rushy  glebe. 
Shift  the  frail  breed  to  sandy  hamlets  warm : 
There  let  them  sojourn,  till  gay  Procne  skhns 
The  thickening  verdure,  and  the  rising  flowers. 
And  while  departing  Autumn  all  embrowns 
The  fVequent-bitten  fields:  while  thy  ftee  hand 
Divides  the  tedded  hay ;  then  be  their  fbet 
Accustom'd  to  the  barriers  of  the  rick, 
Or  some  warm  umbrage ;  lest,  in  erring  fKght, 
When  the  broad  dazzling  snows  descend,  they  run 
Dispersed  to  ditehes,  where  the  swelling  drift 
Wide  overwhelms  :  amdow,  the  shepherd  swains 
Issue  with  axe  and  spade,  and,  all  abroad. 
In  doubtful  aim  explore  the  glaring  waste ; 
And  some,  perchance,  in  the  deep  delve  upraise, 
Drooping,  c*en  at  the  twelfth  cold  dreary  day. 
With  still  continued  feeble  pulse  of  life; 
The  glebe,   their  fieece,   their  flesh,  by  hunger 
gnawM. 
Ah,  gentle  shepherd,  thine  the  lot  to  tend, 
Of  all,  that  feel  distress,  the  most  assaiPd, 
Feeble,  defenceless :  lenient  be  thy  care : 
3ui  spread  around  thy  tenderest  diligence 
In  flowery  spring-time,  when  the  new-dropt  lamb. 
Tottering  with  weakness  by  his  mother's  siide, 
Peers  the  fresh  world  about  him;  and  each  thorn. 
Hillock,  or  furrow,  trips  his  feeble  feet : 
O,  guard  his  meek  sweet  innocence  ftom  all 
Th'  iMumetous  itls  that  rush  arannd  his  lifle ; 
BfArk  the  quick  kite,  with  beak  and  talons  prone, 
Circling  the  bkite  to  snateh  him  ftom  the  plain ; 
Observe  the  lurking  crows ;  beware  the  brake, 
Ther6  the  sly  fbx  the  careless  minute  waits; 
Nor  trust  thy  neighbour's  dog,  nor  earth,  nor  sky  : 
Thy  bosom  to  a  thotisand  cares  divide. 
Eurus  oft  slings  his  hail ;  the  tardy  fields 
Pay  not  their  promise  food;  and  oft  the  dam 
O'er  her  weak  twins  with  empty  udder  mourns. 
Or  Ms  to  guatd,  when  the  bold  bird  of  prey 
Alights,  and  hops  hi  many  turns  around, 
And  tires  her  also  turning :  to  her  aid 
Be  nimble,  and  the  weakest,  in  thine  artns, 
Gently  convey  to  the  warm  cote»  and  oft. 
Between  the  lark^s  note  and  the  nightingale^, 
His  hungr}'  bleathig  stilt  with  tepid  milk : 
In  this  soft  oflSce  ttiay  thy  children  Jom, 
And  charitable  habits  learn  in  sport: 
Kor  yield  him  to  himself,  ere  vernal  airs 
Sprinkle  thy  littte  croft  Isrith  Adsy  flowers. 
Kor  yet  forget  him :  life  has  risbg  ills} 
Various  as  ether  it  tftfe  j^lirtDrtd  cat«; 


Through  slow  eicperieiio^  by  a  pcCienl  htmHk, 

The  whole  lofig  lesson  griidoal  is  attain'd^ 

By  precept  after  precept,  oftreeeiv'd 

With  deep  attfsitioB :  such  as  Nnceas  **  imgt 

To  the  fall  vale  near  Soare's**  ^namoar'd  brOok^ 

While  aH  is  silence:  sweet  Hincklean  awaiii ! 

Whom  rode  Obecurity  seveiely  clasps  x 

The  Muse,  bowe'er,  will  deck  thy  simple  cell 

With  purple  riolets  and  primrose  flowers, 

Well-pleas'd  thy  faithful  lessons  to  repay. 

Sheep  no  extremes  can  bear:  both  heat  and  cold 
Spread  sores  cutaneous;  but,  more  frequent,  beat: 
1'be  fly-blown  vernrin,  ftom  their  woolly  nest. 
Press  to  the  tortur'd  skin,  tfid  flesh,  and  boii^ 
In  littleness  and  number  dreadful  foes. 
Long  rains  in  miry  winter  cause  the  halt ; 
Rainy  luxuriant  summers  rot  yonr  flock ; 
And  aH  excess,  e'en  of  salubrious  food. 
As  sure  destroys,  as  fiimine  or  the  wol£ 
Inferior  theirs  to  man's  worid-roring  frame, 
Which  all  extremes  in  every  -loot  endures. 

With  grateful  hcfkrt,  ye  British  swains,  efQoy 
Your  gentle  Seasons  and  indulgent  dime. 
Lo,  ia  the  sprinklhog  clouds,  your  bleathig  hUM 
Rejoice  with  herbage,  while  the  horrid  rage 
Of  Winter  irresistible  o'erwhehns 
Th'  Hyperborean  tracts :  hfe  arrowy  frosta, 
That  pierce  through  flinty  rocks,  the  Lappian  flies; 
And  buiTows  deep  beneath  the  snowy  world ; 
A  drear  abode,  fhmi  rose-difiusii^  hours. 
That  dance  before  the  wheels  of  radiant  day. 
Far,  far  remote ;  where,  by  the  squalid  light 
Of  foetid  oil.inftam'd,  sea-monster'a  qprnne, 
Or  fir-wood,  glaring  in  the  weeping  vault, 
Twice  thre^  slow  gloomy  months,  with  Tarions  31a 
Sullen  he  struggles ;  such  the  love  of  Kfe ! 
His  lank  and  scanty  herds  around  him  prets^ 
As,  hunger-«tung,  to  gritty  meal  he  griada 
The  bones  of  flsh,  or  inward  bark  of  trees. 
Their  common  sustenance.    While  ye,  O  svatiw, 
Ye,  happy  at  your  ease,  behoM  your  sheep 
F^  on  the  open  turf,  or  cro#d  the  tilth. 
Where,  thick  among  the  greens,  with  hosy  mouthft 
They  scoop  white  turnips:  little  care  it  youn^ 
Only,  at  morning  hour,  to  mterpofee 
Dry  food  of  oats,  or  hay,  or  brittle  stnw» 
The  watery  juices  of  the  bossy  root 
Absorinng;  o^  from  iKMiotis  air  to  screen 
Your  heavy  teeming  ewes,  with  Wattled  T 
Of  furee  or  copse-wood,  in  the  lofty  field. 
Which  bleak  ascends  among  the  wlustling  wiftds. 
Or,  if  your  sheep  are  of  Silurian  breed. 
Nightly  to  hooie  them  ^  On  f^m  or  straw^ 
Silkening  their  fleeces.    Y^,  nor  rollrag  hut. 
Nor  watehfVil  dog,  require;  where  never  it«r 
Of  savage  tears  the  air,  where  careleas  Night 
In  balmy  sleep  lies  InlI'd,  and  onty^aket 
To  plenteotB  peace.    Alas!  o'er  warmer  zoiieft 
Wild  Terronr  strides:  their  stubborn  rocks  are  rent; 
Their  mountains  sinAc ;  their  yawning  caverns  flame  $ 
And  fiery  torrents  roll  impetuous  down, 
Prmid  cities  deluging ;  Pon^an  lowers^ 
And  Hefculanean,  and  what  riotous  Mood 
In  Syrian  valley,  where  no^  the  Dead  Sta 
'Mong  solitary  hills  infectiows  ISes. 

■s  Mr.  Joseph  Natt,  an  eminent  anothMtry  at 
Hinckley;  of  whom  see  tht  history  or  that  time, 
p.  187. 

**^  A  river  in  UAommtHik^ 
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Set  tht  flwSft  fbriel,  ftoAd,  Plague,  aod  War, 
In  frequeBt  tliim^en  rage  O'er  Beighbouriog  reahne, 
And  spread  their  plains  with  desolation  wide : 
Yet  your  nild  homesteads,  entr-Uooming,  smile 
Among  embracing  woods ;  and  waft  on  high 
The  breath  of  plenty,  from  the  ruddy  tops 
Of  chimneys,  cnriiag  o*er  the  gloomy  trees. 
In  idry  annre  ringlets,  to  the  sky. 
Nor  ye  by  need  are  urg M,  as  Attic  swains, 
And  Tarentine,  whh  skins  to  clothe  your  sheep  j 
Expensive  toil ;  howe'er  expedient  frand 
In  fervid  climates,  while  fnm  Phoebus*  beams 
They  fled  to  mgged  woods  and  tanglmg  brakes. 
But  those  expensive  toils  are  now  no  more. 
Proud  tyranny  devours  their  flocks  and  herds : 
Kor  bleat  of  sheep  may  now,  nor  sound  of  pipe, 
Sooth  the  sad  plains  of  once  sweet  Arcady, 
The  shepherds'  kingdom :  dreary  solitude  . 
Spreads  o'er  Hymettns,  and  the  shaggy  vale 
Of  Athens,  which,  in  solemn  silence,  sheds 
Her  venerable  ruins  to  the  dust 

The  weary  Arabs  roam  from  plain  to  plain, 
Guidirg  the  languid  herd  in  quest  of  food ; 
And  shift  their  little  home's  uncertain  scene 
With  frequent  farewell :  strangers,  pilgrims  all. 
As  were  their  fathers.    No  sweet  fall  of  rain 
M&y  there  be  heard  ;  nor  sweeter  liquid  lapse 
Of  river,  o^er  the  p^bles  gliding  by 
In  murmurs:  goaded  by  the  rage  of  thirst, 
l)aily  they  journey  to  the  distant  clefts 
Of  craggy  rocks,  where  gloomy  palms  o'erhang 
The  aocient  wells,  deep  sunk  by  toil  immense. 
Toil  of  the  patriarchs,  with  sublime  intent 
Themselves  and.  long  posterity  to  serve. 
There,  at  the  public  hour  of  sultry  noon, 
They  share  the  beverage,  when  to  watering  come. 
And  grateful  umbrage,  all  the  tribes  around. 
And  their  lean  flocks,  whose  various  bleatings  fiU 
The  echoiDg  caverns :  then  is  absent  none, 
^air  nymph  or  shepherd,  each  inspiring  each 
To  wit,  and  song,  and  dance,  and  active  feats  ^ 
to  the  same  rustic  scene,  where  Jacob  won 
^ir  Rachael's  bosom,  when  a  rock's  vast  weight 
Prom  the  deep  dark-mouth'd  well  his  strength  re- 

mov'd. 
And  to  her  circling  sheep  refiresbment  gave. 

Such  are  the  penis,  such  the  toils  of  life, 
In  foreign  clime;.    But  speed  thy  flight,  my  Muse; 
Swift  turns  the  year ;  and  our  uonumber'd  flocks 
Ob  fleeees  overgrown  uneasy  lie. 

Now,  jolly  swains,  the  harvest  of  your  cares 
Prepare  to  reap,  and  seek  the  sounding  caves 
Of  high  Brigantiom  *f,  where,  by  ruddy  flames, 
Vulcan's  strong  sons,  with  nervous  arm,  around 
The  steady  anvil  and  the  glaring  mass,  • 
Clatter  their  heavy  hammers  down  by  turns. 
Flattening  the  steel ;  from  their  rough  hands  receive 
The  sharpen'd  instrument,  that  from  the  flock    , 
Severs  the  fleece.     If  verdant  elder  spreads 
Her  silver  flowers ;  if  humble  daisies  yield 
To  yellaw  crowfoot,  and  luxuriant  grass. 
Gay  shearing-time  approaches.     First,  howfer, 
Drive  to  the  double  Ibid,  upon  the  brim 
Of  a  clear  river,  gently  drive  the  flock. 
And  phmge  them  one  by  one  4nto  the  fkx)d : 
Plm^  in  the  flood,  not  k»ig  the  struggler  sinks, 

"  The  eaveb  of  BrigantHm^^'^he  fctt^  of  Sbef- 
fitlfl,  in  Yorkshire^  where  the  shephetdi'  shears 
and  all  edge  tools  ut  m^de. 
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With  his  white  flakety  thit  glisteti  through  the  Ude ; 
The  sturdy  rustic,  in  the  middle  wave. 
Awaits  to  seize  him  ri^ng ;  one  arm  bears 
His  lifted  head  above  the  limpid  stream. 
While  the  full  clammy  fleece  the  other  laves 
Around,  laborious,  with  repeated  toil  j 
And  then  resigns  him  to  the  sonny  bank. 
Where,  bleating  loud,  he  shakes  his  dripping  loektr 

Shear  them  the  fourth  or  fifth  return  of  mom. 
Lest  touch  of  busy  fly-blows  wound  their  skin  i 
Thy  peaceful  sutjects  without  ranrmnr  yield 
Their  yeariy  tribute :  t  is  the  prudent  part 
To  cherish  and  be  gentle,  while  ye  strip 
The  downy  vesture  firom  their  tendpr  sides. 
Press  not  too  close  j  with  caution  turn  the  points ; 
And  firom  the  head  in  regular  rounds  proceed : 
But  speedy,  when  ye  chance  to  wound,  with  ar 
Prevent  the  wingy  swarm  and  scorchh^  beat; 
And  careful  house  them,  if  the  lowering  olottds 
Mingle  their  stores  tumuHnous :  through  the  glooQl 
Tlien  thunder  oft  with  ponderous  wheels  rolls  loud. 
And  breaks  the  crystal  uros  of  Heaven :  adown 
Falls  streaming  rain.    Sometimes  among  the  steepa 
Of  Cambrian  glades  (pity  the  Cambrian  glades) 
Fast  tumbling  brooks  on  brooks  enormous  Swell, 
And  sudden  overwhelm  their  vanish'd  Adds : 
Down  with  the  flood  away  the  naked  sheep. 
Bleating  in  vain,  are  borne,  and  straw-bailt  hufe^ 
And  rifled  trees,  and  heavy  enormous  rocks, 
Down  with  the  rapid  torrent  to  the  deep. 

At  shearing-thne,  along  the  lively  vaiei* 
Rural  festivities  are  often  heard : 
Beneath  each  blooming  arbow  all  is  joy 
And  lusty  merriment :  while  on  the  grass 
The  mingled  youth  in  gaudy  circles  sport. 
We  think  the  golden  age  again  retum'd. 
And  all  the  fabled  Dfrades  in  dance. 
Leering  they  bound  along,  with  laughhig  air, 
To  the  shrill  pipe,  and  deep  remurmuring  diotds 
Of  th'  ancient  harp,  or  tabor's  hollow  sound* 

While  th'  old  ajiart,  upon  a  bank  reclined. 
Attend  the  tuneful  carol,  softly  mbct 
With  every  murmur  of  the  sliding  wave. 
And  every  warble  of  the  feathei'd  choir ; 
Music  of  Paradise !  Which  still  is  heard, 
When  the  heart  listens ;  still  the  views  appear 
Of  the  first  happy  garden,  when  Content 
To  Nature's  flowery  scenes  dhrects  the  sigfeit. 
Yet  we  abandoti  those  Elysian  walks. 
Then  idly  fer  the  lost  delight  repine : 
As  greedy  mariners,  whose  desperate  sails 
Skim  o'er  the  billows  of  the  foamy  flood, 
Ftocy  they  see  the  lessening  shores  ret^ 
And  sigh  a  farewel  to  the  sinking  hills. 

Conld  I  recall  those  notes,  which  once  the  Mui^ 
Heard  at  a  shearing,  near  the  weody  sides 
Ofblue-topp'd  Wfeakm'*!  Yet  the  carohiiweet, 
Through  the  deep  maze  of  the  Hiemorial  oell. 
Faintly  remurmor.    First  arose  hi  song 
Hoar-headed  Damon,  venerable  swain. 
The  soothest  shepherd  of  the  flowery  vale. 
«  Tkb  is  no  vulgar  scene :  no  palace-roof 
Was  e'er  so  kifty,  nor  so  pobly  rise 
Their  polish'd  pillars,  as  these  aged  oaka. 
Which  o'er  our  fleecy  wealth  and  harmless  sports 
Thos  have  expanded  wicle  theh  sheltering  arms, 
Tbriee  told  an  hundred  summers.    Street  poptent^- 
Ye  gentle  shepherds,  pillow  us  at  night'* 

^  A  high  hill  in  Shrapshirsw 
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*'  Yes,  tuneful  Damon,  fur  oar  caret  are  short, 
Pising  and  falling  with  the  cheerful  day," 
Colin  reply'd;  **  and  pleading  weariness 
Soon  our  uoacbing  beads  to  sleep  inclioes. 
Is  it  in  cities  so?  where,  poets  tell, 
The  cries  of  sorrow  sadden  all  the  streetii. 
And  the  diseases  of  intemperate  wealth. 
Alas,  that  any  ills  from  wealth  should  rise ! 

**  May  the  sweet  nightingale  on  yonder  spray, 
May  this  clear  stream,  these  la«ns,  those  snow- 
white  lambs. 
Which,  with  a  pretty  innocence  of  look. 
Skip  on  the  green,  and  race  in  little  troops; 
]N^ay  that  great  lamp,  which  sinks  behind  the  hills, 
And  streams  around  variety  of  lights, 
Recall  them  erring:  this  is  Damon  s  wish. 

"  Huge  Breaden*s  »9  stony  summit    once    I 
After  a  kidling:  Damon,  what  a  scene !      [climb'd 
What  various  views  unnumber'd  spread  beueath ! 
Woods,  toners,  \*ales,  caves,  delb,  cUfe,  and  tor- 
rent floods ; 
And  here  and  there,  between  the  spiry  rocks. 
The  broad  flat  sea.     Far  nobler  prospects  these. 
Than  gardens  black  with  smoke  in  dusty  towns, 
AVhere  stenchy  vapours  often  blot  the  Sun: 
Yet,  flying  from  his  quiet,  thither  crowds 
Each  greedy  wretch  fur  tardy-rising  wealth. 
Which  comes  too  late;  that  courts  the  taste  in  vain. 
Or  nauseates  with  distenipers.     Ye?,  ye  rich, 
Still,  still  be  rich,  if  thus  ye  fashion  life; 
And  piping,  careless,  silly  shepherds  we. 
We  silly  shepherds,  all  intent  to  fieed 
Oar  snowy  flocks,  and  wind  the  sleeky  fleece." 

"  Deem  not,  howe'er,  our  occupation  mean," 
Damon  reply'd,  "  while  the  Supreme  accounts 
Well  of  the  faithful  shepherd  rank'd  alike 
With  king  and  priest:  they  also  shepherds  are ; 
For  so  th»  All-seeing  styles  them,  to  remind ' 
Ebted  man,  forgetful  of  his  charge." 

"  But  haste,  begin  the,  rites  :  sec  purple  Eve 
Stretches  her  shadows:  all  ye  nymphs  and  swains. 
Hither  asFcmble.     Pleas'd  with  honours  due, 
Sabrina,  guardian  of  the  crystal  flood. 
Shall  bless  our  cares,  when  she  by  moonlight  clear 
Skims  0*er  the  dales,  and  eyes  our  sleeping  folds; 
Or  in  hoar  caves  around  Pljmlymmon's  brow. 
Where  precious  minerals  dart  their  purple  gleams, 
Among  her  sisters  she  reclines ;  the  lov*d 
Vaga««,  profuse  of  graces,  Ryddol  «•,  it)ugh. 
Blithe  Ystwith«»,  and  Clevedoc^*,  swift  oTfuot; 
And  mingles  various  seeds  ef  flowers  and  herbs. 
In  the  divided  torrents,  e*er  they  burst  [roll. 

Through  the  dark  clouds,  and  down  the  mountain 
Kor  taint-worm  shall  infect  the  yeaning  herds, 
Kor  penny-grass,  nor  spearwori's  p(  ison  >us  leaf." 

He  said :  with  light  fantastic  tue  the  nymphs 
Thither  assembled,  thither  every  swain ; 
And  a*er  the  dimpled  stream  a  thousand  flowers, 
Pale  lilies,  roses,  violets,  and  pinks, 
Mix'd  with  the  greens  of  bumet,  mint,  and  thyme, 
Ani  trefoil,  sprinkled  with  their  sportive  arms. 

Such  custom  holds  along  tli'  irriguous  vales. 
From  Wreakin's  brow  to  rooky  Dolvoryn  **, 
Sabrina's  early  haunt,  ere  yet  she  fled 

'9  A  hill  on  the  borders  of  Montgomeryshire. 

^°  Kivcrs,  the  springs  of  which  rise  in  the  sides  of 
Plynlymmon. 

*•  A  ruinous  castle  in  Montgomeryshire,  on  the 
lan|(8  of  tha  Sevrxn, 


The  search  of  Guendulefl,  ba-  stepdame  pro«d« 
With  envious  hate  enragM.     The  jolly  cheer, 
Spread  on  a  OMJSsy  bank,  tmtouch'd  abides, 
I'ill  cease  the  rites :  and  now  the  mossy  bank 
Is  gaily  circled,  and  the.ioUy  cheer 
Dispersed  in  copious  measure;  eariy  fruits. 
And  those  of  frugal  store,  io  huhk  or  riud  ; 
Stec'p'd  grain,  and  curdled  milk  with  dulcet  < 
Soft  tempered,  in  full  merriment  they  quaff. 
And  cast  about  their  gibes;  and  some  apace 
Whistle  to  roundelays :  their  little  ones 
Look  on  delighted :  «hile  the  mountain-woods. 
And  ivinding  valleys,  with  tiie  various  notes 
Of  pipe,  sheep,  kitie,  and  birds,  and  liquid  brooks. 
Unite  their  fx;hoes :  near  at  hand  the  wide 
Majestic  wave  of  Severn  slowly  rolls 
Along  the  deep-divided  glebe :  the  flood. 
And  trading  bark  with  low  contracted  sail. 
Linger  among  the  reeds  and  copsy  banks 
lb  listen ;  and  to  view  the  joyous  scene. 
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Introduction.  Recommendation  of  mercifulness  to 
animals.  Of  the  \»inding  of  woof.  Diversity  of 
wool  in  the  fleece :  skill  in  the  assorting  of  It ; 
particularly  among  the  Dutch.  The  uses  of 
each  sort.  Severe  winters  pernicious  to  the 
fleece.  Diroctious  to  pnivent  their  effects. 
Wool  lightest  in  common'- flelds :  inconvenienciet 
of  common-fi'  Ids.  Vulj^nir  errours  concerning 
the  wool  of  England  :  iu  real  excellencies  ;  and 
dintctions  in  the  choice.  No  good  wool  in  cold 
or  wet  pastures:  yet  all  pastures  improveable; 
exempUfled  in  the  drainage  of  Bedford  I^vel. 
Britain  in  ancient  times  not  esteemed  for  wool. 
Countries  esteemed  for  wool  before  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition.  Of  that  expediti*  n,  and  its 
consequences.  Countries  afterwards  esteemed 
ft»r  wool.  The  decay  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the 
barbarous  ages:  their  revival,  first  at  Venice, 
Coimtries  noted  for  wo«>l  in  the  present  times. 
Wool  the  best  of  all  the  various  materials  for 
clothing.  The  wool  of  our  island  peculiarly  ex- 
cellent, is  the  combing  wool.  Methods  to  pre- 
vent its  exportation.  Apology  of  the  author  for 
treating  this  subject.  Bishop  Blaize  the  inventor 
of  wool-combing.  Of  the  dyeing  of  wool.  Few 
dyes  the  natural  product  of  England.  Necessity 
of  trade  for  importnig  them.  The  advantages  of 
trade,  and  its  utility  in  the  moral  world;  exem- 
pUfled in  the  prosperity  and  ruin  of  the  elder 
Tyre. 

Now,  of  the  severed  k)ck  begin  the  song. 
With  various  numbers,  through  the  simple  theme 
To  win  attention :  this,  ye  shepherd  swains. 
This  is  a  labour.     \'et,  O  Wray,  if  thou 
Cease  not  with  skillful  hand  to  point  her  way. 
The  lark-wing'd  Muse,  above  the  grassy  vale. 
And  hills,  and  wood,  shall,  singing,  soar  aloft; 
And  he,  whom  learning,  wisdom,  candour,  graces 
Who  glows  with  all  the  virtues  of  his  sire, 
Royston  approve,  and  patronize  the  strain, 

Through  all  the  brute  creation,  none,  as  i>hecp» 
To  lordly  man  such  ample  tribute  pay« 
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For  him  their  udders  yield  neciareous  streams : 
Fq#  bim  their  downy  vestures  they  resign  ; 
For  him  they  spread  the  feast :  ah  !  ne'er  may  he 
Glory  in  wants,  which  doom  to  pain  and  death 
v^       His  blameless  fellow-creatures.     Let  disease. 
Let  wasted  hunger,  by  destroying  live  ; 
And  the  permission  use  with  trembling  thanks. 
Meekly  reluctant :  *t  is  the  brute  beyond: 
And  gluttons  ever  murder  when  they  kill. 
E'en  to  the  reptile  every  cruel  deed 
Is  high  impiety.     Howe'er  not  all, 
Kot  of  the  sanguinary  tribe  are  all; 
All  are  not  savage.   Come,  ye  gentle  swains. 
Like  Brama's  healthy  sons  on  Indus'  banki 
j      Whom  the  pure  stream  and  garden  fruits  sustain, 
I     Ye  arc  the  sons  of  Nature ;  your  mild  hands 
{     Vfj  innocent:  ye,  when  ye  shear,  relieve. 
Come,  gentle  swains,  the  bright  unsuUy'd  locks 
Collect:  alternate  songs  shall  soothe  your  cares. 
And  warbling  music  break  fn>m  every  spray. 
Be  faithful :  and  the  genuiae  locks  alone 
Wrap  round :  nor  alien  flake  nor  pitch  enfold : 
Stain  not  your  stores  with  baae  desire  to  add 
Fallacious  weight :  nor  yet.,  to  mimic  those. 
Minute  and  light,  of  sandy  UrchinGeld  *', 
Leftsen,  with  subtle  artifiee,  the  fleece : 
£qual  tL'e  fraud.     Nor  interpose  delay, 
Ijcst  busy  ether  through  the  open  wool 
Debilitating  pass,  and  every  film 
Ruffle  and  sully  with  the  valley's  dust   , 
Guard  too  from  moisture,  and  the  frei^ing  moth 
Pernicious:  she,  ingloqmy  shade  conceal'd, 
Her  labyrinth  cuts,  and  mocks  the  comber's  care. 
But  in  loose  locks  of  fells  she  most  delights, 
And  feeble  fleeces  of  distempered  sheep. 
Whither  «he  hastens,  by  the  morbid  scent 
Allur'd ;  as  the  swift  eagle  to  the  fields 
Of  slaughtering  war  or  carnage:  such  apart 
Keep  Ibr  their  proper  use.     Our  ancestors 
Selected  such,  for  hospitable  beds 
To  rest  the  stranger,  or  the  gory  chief. 
From  battle  or  the  chase  of  wolves  retum'd. 

When  many-colour'd  Evening  smks  behind 
The  purple  woods  and  hills,  and  opposite 
Bises,  fuU-orb'd,  the  silver  harvest-moon. 
To  light  th'  unwearied  farmer  l^te  afield 
His  scatter'd  sheaves  collecting;  then  expect 
The  artist*!,  bent  on  speed,  firom  populous  Leeds, 
Norwich,  orFroome;  they  traverse  every  plain. 
And  every  dale,  where  farm  or  cottage  smokes: 
Re}ect  them  not;  and  let  the  season's  price 
Win  thy  soft  treasures :  let.  the  bulky  wain 
Through  dusty  roads  roll  nodding  ;  or  the  bark, 
Hiat  silently  adown  the  cerule  stream 
Glides  with  white  sails,  dispense  the  downy  freight 
To  copsy  villages  on  either  side. 
And  spiry  towns,  where  ready  Diligence, 
The  grateful  burthen  to  receive,  awaits. 
Like  strong  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  hands. 

In  the  same  fleeoe  diversity  of  wool 
Grows  intermingled,  and  excites  the  care 
Of  curious  skill  to  sort  the  several  kinds. 
But  in  this  subtle  science  none  exceed 
Th'  industrious  Belgians,  to  the  work  who  guide 
Each  feeble  hand  of  Want :  their  spacious  domes 
With  boundless  hospitality  receive 
•  Each  nation's  outcasts :  there  the  tender  eye 
May  view  the  maim'd,  the  blind,  the  lame,  employ'd, 

"*  The  country  about  Ross,  in  Herefordshire. 


And  unre'iected  age ;  e'en  childhood  thera 
Its  lirle  fingers  tumini:;  to  ttie  toil 
Delighted  :  nimbly,  with  hab>tual  speed, 
They  so%  cr  luck  from  lock,  and  long  aod  short. 
And  soft  and  rigid,  pile  in  several  heaps. 
This  the  dusk  hatter  asks  :  another  shines, 
Tempting  the  clothier ;  that  the  hosier  seeks; 
The  long  bright  lock  is  apt  for  airy  8tufls; 
But  often  it  deotnves  the  artist's  care. 
Breaking  unuseful  in  the  steely  comb : 
For  this  long  spungy  wool  no  more  increase 
Receives,  while  Winter  petrifies  the  fields : 
The  growth  of  Autumn  stops :  and  what  tho'  Spring 
Succeeds  with  rosy  finger,  and  spins  on 
The  texture  ?  yet  in  vain  she  strives  to  link 
The  silver  twine  to  that  of  Autumn's  hand. 
Be  then  the  swain  advis'd  to  shield  his  flocks 
From  Winter's    deadening   frosts    and  whelming 
Let  the  loud  tempest  rattle  on  the  roof,       [mows: 
While  they,  secure  within,  warm  cribs  enjoy. 
And  swell  their  fleeces  equal  to  the  worth 
Of  cloth'd  Apulia-.!  %  by  soft  warmth  improv'd: 
Or  let  them  inward  heat  and  vigour  find. 
By  food  of  cole  or  turnip,  hardy  plants. 
Besides,  the  lock  of  one  continued  growth 
Imbibes  a  clearer  and  more  equal  dye. 

But  lightest  wool  is  theirs,  who  poorly  toil. 
Through  a  dull  round,  in  unimproving  farms 
Of  common-fields :  enclose,  enclose,  ye  swams ; 
Why  will  youjuy  in  common-iicld,  where  pitch. 
Noxious  to  wool,  must  stain  your  motley  flock. 
To  mark  your  pix>perty  ?  The  ^ark  dilates, 
Enters  the  flake  depreciated,  delil'd. 
Unfit  for  beauteous  tiut :  besides,  in  fields 
Promiscuous  held,  all  culture  languishes; 
The  glebe,  exhausted,  tliin  supply  receives; 
Dull  waters  rest  upon  the  rushy  flats 
And  barren  furrows :  none  the  rising  grove 
lliere  plants  for  late  posterity,  nor  hedge 
To  shield  the  flock,  nor  copse  for  cheering  fire  j 
And,  in  the  distant  village,  every  hearth 
Devours  the  grassy  sward,  the  verdant  food 
Of  injur'd  herds  and  flocks,  or  what  the  plough 
Should  turn  and  moulder  for  the  bearded  gram  ; 
Pernicious  habit,  drawing  gradual  on 
Increasing  beggary,  and  Nature's  frowns. 
Add  too,  the  idle  pilferer  easier  there 
Eludes  detection,  when  a  lamb  or  ewe 
From  intermingled  fk>cks  he  steals  ;  or  when. 
With  loosen'd  tether  of  his  horse  or  cow. 
The  milky  stalk  of  the  tall  green-ear'd  com, 
I'he  year's  slow-ripening  fruit,  the  anxious  hope 
Of  his  laborious  neighbour,  be  destroys. 

TThere  are,  who  over-rate  our  spungy  stores, 
Who  deem  that  Nature  grants  no  clime,  but  ours. 
To  spread  upon  its  fields  the  dews  of  Heaven, 
And  feed  the  silky  fleece ;  that  card,  nor  comb, 
The  hairy  wool  of  Gaul  can  e'er  subdue^ 
To  form  the  thread,  and  mingle  in  the  loom. 
Unless  a  third  from  Britain  swell  the  heap. 
Illusion  all ;  though  of  our  sun  and  air 
Not  trivial  is  the  virtue:  nor  their  fruit, 
Upon  our  snowy  flocks,  of  small  esteem: 
The  grain  of  brightest  tincture  none  go  well 
Imbibes :  the  wealthy  Gobelins  must  to  this 
Bear  witness,  and  the  costliest  of  their  looms. 

•3  The  shephers  of  Apulia,  Tarentum,and  Attica, 
used  to  clothe  their  sheep  with  skins,  to  preserve 
and  improve  th^  fleeces. 
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And  thtmgfi,  with  hue  of  drOcttt  or  of  roie, 
Kq  power  of  subtle  food,  or  air,  or  sbil, 
Can  dye  the  living  fleece ;  yet  *t  will  avail 
To  note  tberr  influence  in  the  tingeing  vase. 
Therefore  from  herbage  of  old-pastiir'd  plaim, 
Chief  from  the  matted  turf  of  azur6  marie, 
WhWe  grow  the  whitest  locks,  collect  thy  stores. 
Those  fields  regard  not,  through  whose  recent  turf 
The  miry  soil  appears:  not  e'en  the  streams 
Of  Yare,  or  silver  Stroud,  can  purify 
Their  frequenl-sully'd  fleece ;  nor  what  rough  winds, 
Keen- biting  on  tempestuous  hill,  mbrown. 

Yet  much  may  be  perfbrmM,  to  check  the  force 
Of  Nature's  rigour :  the  high  heatb,  by  trees 
Warm-shelter'd,  may  despise  the  rage  of  storms : 
Mogrs,  bogs,  and  weeping  fens,  may  learn  tb  smile. 
And  leave  in  dykes  their  soon-forgotten  tears. 
Labour  and  Art  will  every  aim  achieve 
Of  noble  bosoms.   Bedford  ^i^evel  «4,  erst 
A  dreary  pathless  waste,  the  coughing  flock 
Was  wont  with  hairy  fleeces  to  deform  ; 
,  And,  smiling  with  her  lufe  of  summer  flowers, 
Tlie  heavy  ox,  vain-struggling,  to  ingulph  ; 
Till  one,  of  that  high-honour'd  patriot  name, 
Russel,  arose,  who  drainM  the  rushy  fen, 
ConfinM  the  waves,  bade  groves  and  gardens  bloom. 
And  through  his  new  citation  led  the  OuEe, 
And  gentle  Camus,  silver-winding  streams^ 
Godlike  beneficence ;  from  ohaos  drear 
To  raise  the  garden  and  the  shady  grove ! 
But  see-  leme's  moors  and  hideous  bogis. 
Immeasurable  tract    The  traveller 
Slow  tries  hb  mazy  step  on  th'  yielding  tuft, 
Shuddering  with  fear:  e'en  such  perfidious  wilds. 
By  labour  won,  have  yielded  to  the  comb 
The  fairest  length  of  wool.   See  Deeping  fens, 
And  the  long  lawns  of  Bourn.    T  is  Art  and  Toil 
Gives  Nature  vahie,  multiplies  her  stores, 
Varies,  improves,  creates:  t  is  Art  and  Toil 
Teaches  her  woody  hills  with  fruits  to  shine, 
The  pear  and  tastefril  apple ;  decks  with  flowers 
And  foodful  pulse  the  fields,  that  often  rise. 
Admiring  to  behold  their  frirrows  wave 
With  yellow  com.    What  changes  cannot  Toil 
With  patient  Alt,  effect  ?  There  was  a  time. 
When  oth^  regions  were  the  swams*  dehght. 
And  shepherdless  Britannia's  rushy  vales. 
Inglorious,  neither  trade  nor  labour  knew. 
But  of  rude  baskets,  homdy  rustic  geer, 
Woven  of  the  flexile  willow ;  till,  at  length, 
The  plahis  of  Sarum  open'd  to  the  hand 
Of  patient  Culture,  and,  o'er  sinking  woods, 
High  Cotswold  show'd  her  summits.    Urchinfiekl, 
And  Lemster's  crofts,  beneath  ttie  pheasant'B  brake, 
Long  lay  annoted.    Toil  new  pasttrre  gives  j 
And,  in  the  regions  oft  of  active  Gaul, 
O'er  lesaening  vhieyards  spreads  the  growing  turf. 

In  eldest  times,  when  kings  and  bardy  chieft 
In  bleating  sheepfolds  met,  for  purest  wool 
Phoenicia's  hilly  tracts  were  most  renown'd, 
And  fertile  Syria's  and  Judsea's  land, 
Uermon,  and  Seir,  atid  Hebron's  broofcy  sides: 
Twice  with  the  murex'  crimson  hue  th^  tinged 
The  shining  fleeces :  hence  their  gorgeons  wealth ; 
And  hence  arose  the  walls  of  ancient  lyre. 

Next  busy  Colchis,  biessM  with  freqvent  rainsi 
And  lively  verdure  (who  the  lucid  stream 
Of  Phasis  boasted,  and  a  portly  race 

^  la  CambtMfeshire. 


Of  fair  infaabitaiits),  imp#o^d  tfar  fleece ; 
When,  o'er  the  deep  by  flying  Phryxus  braoKht, 
The  fom'd  Thessalian  ram  enrich'd  her  plainiw 

This,  rising  Greece  with  iadignation  view'd^ 
And  youthftd  Jason  an  attempt  conceiv*cl 
Lofty  and  bold:  akmg  Peneut'  banks. 
Around  Olympua'  brows,  tbe  Muses'  haaiita> 
He  rous'd  the  brave,  to  re-demand  the  fleece. , 
Attend,  yc  British  swains,  the  ancient  sosig. 
From  every  region  of  iEgea's  shore 
The  brave  ass^nbled ;  those  illustrious  twins^ 
Castor  and  Pollux ;  Orpheus,  tuneful  baid  ; 
Zctes  and  Calais,  as  tbe  wind  in  speed  ^ 
Strong  Hercules,  and  many  a  chief  reaown'd. 
On  deep  lolcos'  sandy  shore  they  throng'd^ 
Gleaming  in  armour,  ardent  of  txpkita ', 
And  soon,  the  laurel  cord,  and  the  huge  stone 
CJp-lifting  to  the  dedc,  unBKwr'd  tbe  barks 
Whose  keel,  of  wundrous  length,  the  skUfii!  hiriid 
Of  Argus  fashion'd  for  the  proud  attempt ; 
And  in  th'  extended  keel  a  fofty  tnast 
Up-rais'd,  and  sails  fuU-^sweUing ;  to  the  diiefli 
Unwonted  objects :  now  fint,  now  they  learn'd 
Their  bolder  steerage  over  ocean  wave, 
Led  by  tbe  goldea  stars,  as  Chiron's  art 
Had  mark'd  the  sphere  ceiestiaL     Wide  abroad 
Expands  the  purple  deep :  the  clotid)r  isks, 
Scjrrod  and  Scopeloi,  and  icos,  rise^/ 
And  Halonesos :  soon  huge  Lemno^  heaves 
Her  azure  head  above  the  le\-el  brine, 
Shakes  oflf  her  mists,  and  brightens  all  her  cKfi: 
While  they,   her  flattering  creeks  and  openini^ 
Cautious  approaching^  in  Myrina's  port       [bowen 
Cast  out  the  oaUed  stone  u)K>ki  the  strand. 
Next,  to  the  Mysian  shore  they  shape  their  oomae. 
But  with  too  eager  haste :  in  the  white  foam 
His  oar  Alcidrs  breaks ;  howe'er,  not  long 
Tbe  chance  detains;  he  springs  upon  tbe  shore. 
And,  rifting  from  the  roots  a  tapering  pine, 
Renews  his  stroke.  Between  the  ihreatenifig  towers 
Of  Hellespont  they  ply  the  rugged  surge. 
To  Hero's  and  Leaoder's  ardent  love 
t^atal :  then  smooth  Propontis'  widening  wave. 
That  like  a  glosRy  lake  expands,  with  bills, 
Hiils  abov-e  bills,  and  gloomy  woods,  begirt 
And  now  tjie  TInrapan  Bosphorus  they  dare> 
Till  the  Sympiegades,  tmnendous  rocks, 
Threaten  approach ;  but  they,  nnterrify'd. 
Through  the  sharp-^ponitcd  eliia  and  thundarbK 

floods 
Cleave  their  bold  passage ;  Aathless  by  tbe  era|ps 
And  torrents  soreff  shatter'd :  as  tbe  stxong 
Eagle  or  niHnre,  m  th'  etitanglmg  net  [hind. 

In\olv'd,  breaks  through,  jtt  leaves  his  plumes  be- 
llins,  through  the  wide  waves,  their  slow  way  they 
To  Thynia's  hospitable  isle.    The  brave       [force 
Pass  maay  perils,  and  to  fome  by  su<;h 
Experience  rise.     Refreal^i'd,  again  they  speed 
From  cape  to  cape,  and  view  unmimber'd  strsatns, 
Halys,  with  hoary  Lycas,  and  the  months 
Of  Aspann  and  Gfaracos,  roUiMg  swift 
To  the  broad  deep  their  tributary  Waves  ^ 
Till  in  the  long-sought  harbour  they  arrive 
Of  gold€»  PbasfS.    Foremost  On  the  straad 
Jason  advanc'd :  the  deep  oapacious  bay, 
I'he  crumbling  terrace  of  the  marUe  port, 
Wondering  he  viewd,  and  stately  pahice«dooie9, 
PnvilJaoB  proud  of  hunuy;  wttmaA, 
In  every  glittering-  hall,  witbin,  without. 
O'er  aU  the  titUirel-aomidnig  squarsa  and  ctratts. 
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Ijfokkfaig  mpyiM*d  but  Inxiiry,  and  erowdi 
SoaK  diop  in  riot.    To  the  pnblie  weal 
Attentive  none  be  found :  for  he,  tbeir  chief 
Of  shepherds,  pnmd  Aetei,  by  the  nane 
SoqutioMsof  king  distinguisK^d,  'gan  to  tligbt 
The  shepherd**  trade,  and  turn  to  song  and  dance : 
E'ea  Ilydrui  Gee«*d  to  watch ;  Medea's  songs 
Of  joy,  and  rosy  youth,  and  beauty's  chaims. 
With  magie  sweetness  lalPd  his  cares  asleep. 
Till  the  bald  heroes  grasp'd  the  golden  fleece. 
Nimbly  they  wing'd  the  bark,  surrounded  soon 
By  Neptune's  friendly  waves :  secure  they  spaed 
O'er  the  known  seas,  by  every  guiding  cape. 
With  prosperoos  return.    The  myrtle  shores. 
And  gUssy  mirror  of  loloos'  lake. 
With  loud  acclaim  receiv'd  them.     Every  vale, 
And  every  hilloek,  tpuch'd  the  tuneful  stops 
Of  pipes  unnumber'd,  for  the  ram  regaia'd. 

Thub  Phasis  lost  his  pride :  his  slighted  njrmphs 
Along  the  withering  dales  and  pastures  moum'd ; 
The-  trade-ship  left  his  streams;   the  merchant 
His  desert  borderi ;  each  ingenious  art,    [shunn'd 
Trade,  Liberty,  and  Affloence,  all  retir'd. 
And  left  to  Want  and  Servitude  their  seaU: 
Tile  sueoessers !  and  gloomy  Ignorance 
Following  like  dreary  Night,  whose  sable  hand 
Hangs  on  the  purple  skirts  of  flying  Day. 

Sithence  the  fleeces  of  Arcadian  phnns, 
And  Attic,  and  Thcssalian,  bore  esteem; 
And  those  in  Orcoian  ToJooies  dispers'd, 
Caria  and  Doris,  and  Idnia's  coast. 
And  fom^d  Tarsntum,  where  Oalesus'  tide. 
Rolling  by  ruins  hoar  of  ancient  towns. 
Through  solitary  valleys  seeks  the  sea. 
Or  green  Altinum,  by  an  Irandred  Alps 
High-crown'd,  whese  woods  and  snowy  peslos  alaft 
Shield  her  tow  plains  from  the  rough-noithem  blast 
Those  toaof  Bostica's  delieioos  fields. 
With  golden  (Kritage  bless'd  of  highest  taste, 
Whatneed  i  name  ?  The  Turditanian  tract, 
Or  rich  Corairas,  whoac  wide  looms  unroll'd 
The  finest  webs }  whem  scarce  a  talent  weigh'd 
A  ram's  equivalent.    Then  only  tin 
To  late  improved  Britannia  gave  renown. 

Lo  the  revolving  course  of  mighly  Time, 
Who  loftiness  abases,  tumbles  down 
Olympus*  brow,  and  lifts  the  Lowly  vak. 
Where  is  the  flsajcety  uf  ancient  Aomc, 
The  tbrongof  heroes  in  her  splendid  streets. 
The  snowy  vest  of  pcaoe,  or  purple  robe. 
Slow  traiPd  triumphal  ?  Where  the  Attic  fleece. 
And  Tarentine,  in  warmest  litter'd  cotes. 
Or  sunny  meadows,  doth'd  with  costly  care } 
All  in  the  solitude  of  ruin  lost. 
War's  horrid  carnage,  vain  Ambition's  dust. 

Long  lay  the  mournful  realms  of  elder  Fame 
In  gloomy  desolation,  till  appear'd 
Beauteous  Venetia,  first  of  all  the  nymphs, 
Who  from  the  melancholy  waste  enwrg'd : 
In  Adria's  gulf  her  clotted  \odu  she  lav'd. 
And  rose  another  Venus :  each  soft  joy. 
Each  aid  of  Hfe,  her  busy  wit  resior'd ; 
Science  reviv'd,  with  all  the  lovely  Arts» 
And  all  the  Graces.     Restituted  Trade 
To  every  virtue  lent  his  hdping  stores. 
And  cheered  the  vales  around ;  again  the  pipe, 
And  bleating  flocks,  awak'd  theeheerfal  law9. 

The  glossy  fleeces  now  of  prime  esteem 
Soft  Asia  bsiasts,  where  lovely  Casimere, 
Wilte  »  kftf  mpmid  of  cifcling  hills. 
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Spreads  her  delickmf  stores;  woods*   rocks,  cavei^ 

lakes. 
Hills,  lawns,  and  winding  streams;  a  region  term'd 
The  Paradise  of  Indus.    Next,  the  plains 
Of  Labor,  by  that  arbour  stVetch'd  iamiense, 
Thnmgh  many  a  realm,  to  Agra,  the  proud  throne 
Of  India's  worshipp'd  prince,  whose  lust  b  law : 
Remote  dominions ;  nor  to  ancient  Fame, 
Nor  modem  known,  till  public-hearted  Roe, 
Faithful,  sagaeious,  active,  patient,  brave. 
Led  to  tbeir  distant  climes  adventtutius  Trader 

Add  toe  the  silky  wool  of  libyan  lands, 
Of  Caza's  bowery  dales,  and  brooky  Caus, 
Where  lofty  Atl^  spreads  his  verdant  feet. 
While  in  the  cbuds  his  hoary  shoulders  bemi, 

Next  proud  Iberia  glories  in  the  growth 
Of  high  Castile,  and  mild  Segovian  glades. 

And  beauteous  Albion,  since  great  Edgar  ehas'd 
The  prowling  wolf,  with  many  a  lock  appears 
Of  silky  his^;  cbie^  Siluria,  thine; 
Thine,  Vaga,  fovour'd  stream;  from  sheep  minute 
On  Cambna  bred :  a  pcrand  o'erweighs  a  fleece. 
Qay  Epsom's  too,  and  Banstead's,  and  what  gleams 
On  Vecta's  isle,  that  sfadters  Albion's  Iket^ 
WUh  all  its  thunders :  or  Salopian  stores. 
Those  which  are  gather'd  in  the  fields  of  Clun : 
High  Cotswokl  also  'mong  the  shepherd  swains 
Is  oft  remember'd,  though  the  greedy  plough 
Pr^ys  on  its  carpet :  He  >>,  whose  rustic  Muse 
<yet  heath  and  craggy  holt  her  wing  display'dt 
And  sung  the  bosky  bourns  of  Alfred's  shires. 
Has  fovour'd  Cotswoid  with  luxuriant  praias. 
Need  we  the  levels  green  of  lincoln  note. 
Or  rich  Leicestim's  marly  plains,  for  length 
Of  whitest  locks  and  Inagnitude  of  fleece 
PeouUar;  envy  of  the  neighbouring  realms  ^ 
But  Why  recount  our  grassy  lawns  alone. 
While  e'en  the  tillage  of  our  cultur'd  plains. 
With  bossy  turnip,  and  luxuriant  cole. 
Learns  through  ttus  enroling  year  tbmr  flocks  to  feedf 

Ingenious  Trade  !  to  clothe  the  naked  world, 
Her  soft  materials,  not  foom  sheep  alone, 
From  various  animaU,  reeds,  trees,  and  stOMi^ 
Collects  sagacious:  in  Euboea's  isle 
A  wondrous  rock^  is  found,  of  which  are  wonm 
Vests  inooinbustible:  Batavia,  flax; 
Siam's  warm  marish  yields  the  fissile  cane; 
Soft  Persia,  silk;  Balasor's  shady  hills. 
Tough  bark  of  ttees ;  Peruvian  Pito,  grass; 
And  every  sultry  clime  the  snowy  down 
Of  cotton,  bursting  from  its  stubborn  shell 
To- gleam  amid  the  verdure  of  the  grove. 
With  gloi^  hair  of  Tibet's  shagged  goat 
Are  light  tiaras  wove,  that  wreathe  the  heed. 
And  airy  float  behind :  the  beaver's  flix 
Oivei  kindliest  warmth  to  weak  enervate  limbs. 
When  the  pale  blood  slow  rises  through  the  vetWL 
S^  riiall  o'er  aU  psevaU  the  shephsid's  stmes. 
For  numerous  uses  known:  none  yield  such  waimtii. 
Such  beauteous  hues  receive,  so  long  endnte; 
So  pHaat  to  the  loom,  so  variouB,  nooa.         [bear. 

Wild  rove  the  flocks,  no  burthening  fleece  thi^ 
in  fervid  climes  r  Nature  gives  nought  in  vain. 
Carmenian  wool  on  the  broad  tail  akme 
Resplendent  fwdls,  enormous  in  its  growtk : 
As  the  sleek  ram  firom  green  to  green  tmeaovei^ 
On  aiding  wheela  hit  heavy  pride  be  dimws^ 
And  glad  resigns  it  for  the  hatter^  use. 
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DVER'S  POKMS. 


TJen  m  the  ocw  Columbian  trorld  appears 
The  woolly  covering :  Apacheria's  *7  glades. 
And  Canses*  *J,  echo  to  the  pipes  and  flocks 
•  Offbreign  swains.  WhileTimeshakesdown  his  sands, 
And  works  continued  change,  be  none  secure  : 
Quicken  your  labours,  brace  your  slackening  nerves, 
Ye  Britons ;  nor  sleep  careless  on  the  lap 
Of  bounteous  Nature :  she  is  elsewhere  kind. 
See  MissisFippi  lengthen^n  her  lawns. 
Propitious  to  the  shepherds :  see  the  sheep"' 
Of  fertile  Arica*»,  like  camels  form'd  ; 
Which  bear  huge  burthens  to  the  sea -beat  shore. 
And  shine  with  fleeces  soft  as  feathery  down. 

Coarse  Bothnic  locks  are  not  devoid  of  use ; 
They  clothe  the  mountain  carl,  or  mariner 
Labouring  at  the  wet  shroads,  or  stubborn  helm. 
While  the  loud  billows  dash  the  groaning  deck. 
All  may  not  Stroud's  or  Taunton's  vestures  wear; 
Nor  what,  from  fleece  Ratsan  3'*,  mimic  flowers 
Of  rich  Damascus  :  many  a  texture  bright 
Of  that  material  in  Pra»torium  '*  woven. 
Or  in  Norvicum,  cheats  the  curious  eye. 

If  any  wool  peculiar  to  our  isle 
Is  given  by  Nature,  't  is  the  comber's  lock, 
The  soft,  the  snow-white,  and  the  long-grown  flake. 
.Hither  be  tum*d  the  public's  wakeful  eye, 
This  golden  fleece  to  guard*  with  strictest  watch. 
From  the  dark  luAid  of  pilfering  Avarice, 
Who,  like  a  spectre,  haunts  the  midnight  hour, 
When  Nature  wide  around  him  lies  supine 
And  silent,  in  the  tangles  soft  involv'd 
Of  death- like  sleep:  he  then  the  moment  marks. 
While  the  pale  Moon  illumes  the  trembling  tide, 
Speedy  to  lift  the  canvass,  bend  the  oar. 
And  waft  his  thefts  to  tlie  perfidious  foe. 

Happy  the  patriot,  who  can  teach  the  means 
To  check  his  frauds,  and  yet  untroubled  leave 
Trade's  open  channels.    Would  a  generous  aid 
To  honest  toil,  hi  Cambria's  hilly  tracts, 
OrwhcretheLune3«  orOokerS)  wind  their  streams, 
Be. found  sufficient  ?  Far,  their  airy  fields, 
Far  from  infectious  luxury  arise. 
O  might  their  mazy  dales,  and  mountain  sides 
^With  copious  fleeces  of  leme  shine. 
And  gnlphy  Caledonia,  wisely  bent 
On  wealthy  fisheries  and  flaxen  wdis  ; 
Then  would  the  sister  realms,  amid  their  seas. 
Like  the  three  Graces  in  harmonious  fold. 
By  mutual  aid  enhance  their  various  charms. 
And  bless  remotest  climes — ^To  this  lov'd  end. 
Awake,  Benevolence ;  to  this  lov'd  end. 
Strain  all  thy  nerves,  and  every  thought  explore. 
Far,  for  away,  whose  passions  would  immure. 
In  y  our  own  little  hearts,  the  joys  of  life ; 
(Ye  worms  of  pride)  for  your  repast  alone, 
'Hlioclaim  all  Nature's  stores,  wood,  waters,  meads, 
All  ber  profusion ;  whose  vile  hands  would  grasp 
The  peasanl^  scantling,  the  weak  widow's  mite, 
And  in  the  sepulchre  of  Self  entomb 
Whate'er  ye  can,  whate'er  ye  cannot  use. 
Know,  fof  superior  ends  th'  Almighty  Power 

*7  PiDvinees  in  Lontsiana,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Mississippi. 
*B  These  sheep  are  eaHed  Guanapos. 
^  A  province  of  Peru. 
»  The  fleepes  of  Uicestershire* 
3*  Coventry. 

**  A  river  in  Cumbc^rlaad. 
*3  A  river  in  Lancashire.  • 


(The  Power,  whose  tender  arms  embrace  the  woftn) 

Breathes  o'er  the  foodful  earth  the  breath  of  lifo. 

And  forms  us  manifold ;  allots  to  each 

His  fair  peculiar;  wisdom,  wit,  and  strength; 

Wisdom,  and  wit,  and  strength,  in  sweet  aoooidy 

To  aid,  to  cheer,  to  counsel,  to  protect. 

And  twist  the  mighty  bond.    I'hus  feable  man. 

With  man  united,  is  a  nation  strong ; 

Builds  towery  cities,  satiates  every  want. 

And  makes  the  seas  profound,  and  forests  wild. 

The  gardens  of  his  joys.    Man,  each  man  's  bom 

For  the  high  business  of  the  public  good. 

For  me,  't  is  mine  to  pray,  that  men  regard 
Their  occupations  with  an  honest  heart. 
And  cheerful  diligence  :  like  the  useful  bee. 
To  gather  for  the  hive  not  Fweets alone, 
But  wax,  and  each  material ;  pleas'd  to  find 
Whate'er  may  soothe  distress,  and  raise  the  fall'n^ 
In  life's  rough  race :  O  be  it  as  my  wish  1 
'T  is  mine  to  teach  th'  inactive  hand  to  reap 
'Kind  Nature's  bounties,  o'er  the  globe  diffus'd. 

For  this,  I  wake  the  weary  hours  of  rest; 
With  this  desire,  ^he  merchant  1  attend ; 
By  this  impell'd,  the  shepherd's  hut  I  seek. 
And,  as  he  tends  his  flock,  his  lectures  hear 
Attentive,  pleas'd  with  pure  simplicity. 
And  rules  ^ivulg'd  beneficent  to  sheep : 
Or  turn  the  compass  o'er  the  painted  chart. 
To  mark  the  ways  of  traffic ;  Volga's  stream. 
Cold  Hudson's  cloudy  streights,  warm  Afric's  cape^ 
Latium's  firm  roads,  the  Ptolemean  fosse. 
And  China's  long  canals ;  those  noble  works. 
Those  high  eflRects  of  civilizing  trade. 
Employ  me,  sedulous  of  public  weal : 
Yet  not  unmindful  of  my  sacred  charge ; 
But  also  mindful,  thus  devising  good. 
At  vacant  seasons,  oft;  when  evening  mil  d 
Purples  the  valleys,  and  the  shepherd  counts 
His  fkx;k,  returning  to  the  quiet  fold. 
With  dumb  complacence :  for  religion,  this. 
To  give  our  every  comfort  to  distress. 
And  follow  virtue  with  a  humble  mind ; 
This  pure  religion.     Thus,  in  elder  time. 
The  re\'erpnd  Blasius  wore  his  leisure  hours. 
And  slumbers,  broken  oft:  till,  fill'd  at  length 
With  inspiration,  after  various  thought 
And  trials  manifold,  his  well-known  voice 
Oather'd  the  poor,  and  o'er  Vulcanian  stoves. 
With  tepid  lees  of  oil,  and  spiky  comb,      [lengthy 
Show'd  how  the  fleece  might  stretch  to  greater 
And  cast  a  glossier  whiteness.  Wheels  went  round;* 
Matrons  and  maids  with  songs  reUev'd  their  toils ; 
And  every  loom  receiv'd  the  softer  yam. 
What  poor,  what  widow,  Blasius,  did  not  bless 
Thy  teaching  hand  ?  thy  bosom,  like  the  mom, 
Opemng  its  wealth  ?  What  nation  did  not  seek. 
Of  thy  new-model'd  wool,  the  curious  webs  ? 

Hence  the  glad  cities  of  the  loom  his  name 
Honour  with  yearly  festals:  through  their  streets 
The  pomp,  with  tuneful  sounds,  and  order  just,      * 
Denoting  labour's  happy  progress,  moves, 
Procession  slow  and  solemn :  first  the  rout ; ' 
Then  servient  youth,  and  magisterial  eld; 
Each  after  each,  according  to  his  rank. 
His  sway,  and  ofllce,  in  the  common  weal ; 
And  to  the  board  of  smiling  Plenty's  stores 
Assemble,  where  delicknis  cates  and  fruits 
Of  every  clime  are  piPd;  and  with  free  hand. 
Toil  only  tastes  the  feasts,,  by  nerveless  ease 
Unrelish'd.    Various  mirth  and  song  resound  ; 
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And  oft  they  inlei-pose  Imprormir  talk, 
Divu'^ng  each  to  other  knowled^  rare, 
Sparks,  from  experience  that  sometimes  arise; 
Till  night  weig:h8   down   the  sense,   or  morning^s 
Bouses  to  labour,  man  to  labour  bom.  [dawn 

Then  the  sledc  brightening  lock,  from  hand  to 
hand. 
Renews  its  circling  course  :  this  feels  the  card ; 
That,  in  the  comb,  admires  its  growing  length ; 
This,  blanch'd,  emerges  from  the  oily  wave ; 
And  that,  the  amber  tint,  or  ruby,  drinks. 

For  it  suffices  not,  in  flowery  vales, 
Only  to  tend  the  flock,  and  shear  soft  wool : 
Gums  must  be  stor'd  of  Ouinea*s  arid  coast; 
M^ican  woods,  and  India's  brightening  salts ; 
Fruits;  herbage,  sulphurs,  minerals  to  stain 
The  fleece  prepared,  which  oil<imhibng  earth 
Of  Woobum  blanclies,  and  keen  alum-^waves 
Intenerate.     With  curious  eye  observe. 
In  what  variety  the  tribe  of  ^alt^. 
Gums,  ores,  and  liquors,  eye-delighting  hues 
Produce,  abstersive  or  restringent ;  how 
Steel  casts  the  sable ;  how  pale  pewter,  fus'd 
In  fluid  spirit'ous.  the  scarlet  dye; 
And  how  each  tint  is  made,  or  mixM,  or  chang*d, 
By  mediums  colouriess:  why  is  the  fume 
Of  sulphur  kind  to  white  apd  azure  hues, 
Pernicious  else :  why  no  materials  yield 
Singly  their  colours,  those  except  that  shine 
With  topaz,  sapphire,  and  cornelian  rays : 
And  why,  though  Nature**  face  is  cloth*d  in  green, 
No  green  is  found  to  beautify  the  fleece. 
But  what  repeated  toil  by  mixture  gives. 

To  find  effects,  while  causes  lie  concealed, 
Reason^ uncertain  tries:  howe'er  kind  chance 
Oft  with  equivalent  discovery  pays 
Its  wandering  efforts ;  thus  the  German  sage, 
Diligent  Drebet,  o*er  alchemic  fire. 
Seeking  the  secret  source  of  gold,  received 
Of  alter'd  cochineal  the  crimson  store. 
Tyrian  Melcartus  thus  (the  first  who  brought 
Tin*s  useful  ore  from  Albion's  distant  isle, 
And,  for  unwearied  toils  and  arts,  the  name 
Of  Hercules  acqnir'd)  when  o'er  the  mouth 
Of  his  attendant  sheep-dog  he  beheld 
The  wounded  murex  strike  a  purple  stain^ 
The  purple  stain  on  fleecy  woofs  he  spread, 
Which  lur'd  the  eye,  adorning  many  a  nymph, 
And  drew  the  pomp  of  trade  to  rising  Tyre. 

Our  valleys  yield  not.  or  but  sparing  yield, 
The  dyer's  gay  materials.    Only  weld, 
Or  root  of  madder,  here  or  purple  woad, 
By  which  our  naked  ancestors  obscur'd 
Their  hardy  limbs,  inwrought  with  mystic  forms, 
like  Egypt's  obelisks.    The  powerful  Sun 
Hot  India's  zone  with  gaudy  pencil  paints, 
And  drops  delicious  tints  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
Which  trade  to  us  conveys.    Not  tints  alone, 
Trade  to  the  good  physician  gives  his  balms ; 
Gives  cheering  cordials  to  th'  afflicted  heart; 
Gives,  to  the  wealthy,  delicacies  high ; 
Gives,  to  the  curious,  works  of  Nature  rare; 
And  when  the  priest  displasrs,  in  just  disconrte, 
HiiD,  the  all -wise  Creator,  and  declares 
His  presence,  power,  and  goodness,  nnconftn'd, 
*T  is  Trade,  atteative  voyager,  who  fills 
Uis  lips  with  argument   To  censure  Trade, 
Or  hold  her  busy  people  in  contempt. 
Let  none  presume.    The  dignity,  and  grace, 
And  weal,  of  humaii  life,  their  fijuotaina  owe 


To  seeming  imperfections,  to  vain  walits, 

Or  real  exigenei^  ;  passions  swift 

Forerunning  reaStxi ;  strong  contrarioos  bents. 

The  steps  of  men  dispersing  wide  abroad 

O'er  realms  and  seas.    There  in  the  solemn  scene. 

Infinite  wonders  glare  before  their  eyes. 

Humiliating  the  mind  enlarg'd  ;  for  they 

The  clearest  sen^e  of  Deity  receive. 

Who  view  the  widest  prospect  of  his  works. 

Ranging  the  globe  with  Trade  through  various  climes : 

Who  see  the  signatures  of  boundless  love. 

Nor  less  the  judgments  of  Almighty  Power, 

That  warn  the  wicked  and  the  wretch  who  'scapes 

From  human  justice :  who,  astonish'd,  view 

Etna's  loud  thunders  and  tempestuous  fires ; 

The  dust>  of  Carthage  ;  desert  shores  of  Nile ; 

Or  Tyre's  abandon'd  summit,  crown'd  of  old 

With  stately  towers;  whose  merchants,  firom  their 

isles, 
And  radiant  thrones,  assembled  in  her  marts ; 
Whither  Arabia,  whither  Kcdar  brought 
Their  shaggy  goats,  their  flocks  and  bleating  lambs; 
Where  rich  Damascus  pil'd  his  fleeces  white, 
Prepar'd,  and  thirsty  for  the  double  tint. 
And  flowering  shuttle.     While  th'  admiring  world 
Crowded  her  sti^Cts ;  ah  !  then  the  hand  of  Pride 
Sow'd  imperceptible  his  poisonous  weed. 
Which  crept  destructive  up  her  lofty  domes, 
As  ivy  creeps  around  the  graceful  trunk 
Of  some  tall  oak.     Her  lofty  domes  no  more. 
Not  e'en  the  ruins  of  her  pomp  remain; 
Nut  e'en  the  dust  they  sunk  in  ;  by  the  breatli 
Of  the  Omnipotent,  offended,  hurl'd 
Down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stormy  deep : 
Only  the  solitary  rock  remains. 
Her  ancient  site ;  a  monument  to  those, 
Who  toil  and  wealth  exchange  for  sloth  and  prida 
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manafocturet :  oUmt  oouBtriet  le»  happy.  The 
difficult  work  of  Egypt  in  joining  the  Nile  to  the 
RedSea;  andotFranceiaattempting,  by  canals, 
a  communication  between  the  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Such  junctions  may  more  easily 
he  performed  in  England,  and  the  Trent  and 
Severn  united  to  the  Thames.  Description  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  port  of  London. 

Pbocbed,  Arcadian  Muse ;  resume  the  pipe 
Of  Hermes,  long  disused,  though  sweet  the  tone. 
And  to  the  songs  of  Nature^s  choristers 
Harmooiou&     Audience  pure  be  thy  delight. 
Though  few :  for  every  note  which  Virtue  wounds, 
Huwerer  pleasing  to  the  vulgar  herd. 
To  the  purged  ear  U  discord.     Yet  too  oft 
Has  false  dissembling  Vice  to  amorous  airs 
7*he  reed  apply'd,  and  heedless  youth  allured  : 
Too  oft,  with  bolder  sound,  enflam'd  the  rage 
Of  horrid  war.     Let  now  the  fleecy  loon^ 
Direct  our  rural  numbers,  as  of  old. 
When  plains  and  shcepfolds  were  the  Muse's  haunts. 

So  thou,  the  friend  of  every  virtuous  deed 
And  aim,  though  feeble,  sbalt  these  rural  \ajs 
Approve,  O  Heathcote,  whose  benevolence 
Visits  our  valleys ;  where  the  pasture  spreads, 
And  where  the  bramble;  and  would  justly  act 
True  charity,  by  teaching  idle  Want 
And  Vice  the  inclination  to  do  good. 
Good  to  themselves,  and  in  themselves  to  all. 
Through  grateful  toil     E'en  Nature  lives  by  toil : 
Beast,  bird,  air,  Are,  the  heavens,  and  rolling  worlds. 
All  live  by  action :  nothing  lies  at  rest, 
But  de^h  and  ruin :  man  is  bom  to  care; 
Fashion'd,  improv'd  by  labour.    This  of  old. 
Wise  states  observing,  gave  that  happy  law. 
Which  doom'd  the  rich  and  needy,  every  rank. 
To  manual  occupation :  and  oft  calPd 
Their  chieftains  nx>m  the  spade,  or  furrowing  plough, 
Or  bleating  sheepfold.     Hence  utility 
Through  all  conditions ;  hence  the  joys  of  health ; 
Hence  strength  of  arm,  and  clear  judicious  thought; 
Hence  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  all  in  lifo 
Delectable.     What  simple  Nature  yields 
(And  Nature  does  her  part)  are  only  rude 
Materials,  aimbers  on  the  thorny  ground;    [fleece 
'T  is  toil  that  makes  them  wealth ;  that  makes  the 
(Yet  useless,  rising  in  unshapen  heaps) 
Anon,  in  curious  woofis  of  beauteou»  hue, 
A  ▼esture  usefully  succinct  and  warm, 
Or,  trailing  in  the  length  of  graceful  folds, 
A  royal  mantle.    Come,  ye  village  nymphs. 
The  scattered  mists  reveal  the  dusky  hills; 
Grey  dawn  appears ;  the  'golden  mom  ascends, 
And  paints  the  g]ittering  rocks,  and  purple  woods, 
And  flamuag  spires ;  arise,  begin  your  toils ; 
Behold  the  fleece  beneath  the  spiky  comb 
Drop  its  long  locks,  or,  from  the  mingling  card. 
Spread  in  soft  flakes,  and  swell  the  Hhiten'd  floor. 

Come,  village  nymphs,  ye  matraos,  and  ye  maids, 
lleceive  the  soft  material :  with  light  step 
Whether  ye  tum  around  the  spacious  whee^ 
Or,  patient  sitting,  that  revolve,  which  {brms 
A  narrower  circle.    On  the  brittle  work 
Point  your  quick  eye ;  and  let  the  hand  assist 
To  guide  and  stretch  the  gently  lessening  thread; 
E'en,  unknotted  twine  wUl  praise  your  dull. 
A  diflerent  qunning  every  diflerent  web 
Aiks  from  your  glowing  fi^gecs :  fwne  reqoica 


The  more  comiMct,  and  aonie  the  looter  weadi  I 
The  last  for  softness,  to  delight  the  touch 
Of  chamber'd  delicacy:  scarce  the  cirque 
Need  turn  around,  or  twine  the  lengthening  flake. 

There  are,  to  speed  their  labour,  who  pref^ 
Wheels  double^spol'd,  which  yield  to  either  hud 
A  several  line,  and  many  yet  adhere 
To  th'  ancient  distafi;  at  the  bosom  fix*d. 
Casting  the  whirling  spindle  as  they  walk: 
At  home,  or  in  the  sheepfold,  or  the  mart. 
Alike  the  work  proceeds.    This  method  still 
Norvicom  favours,  and  th'  Icenian  "  toviUs : 
It  yields  their  airy  stui&  an  apter  thread. 
This  was  of  old,  in  no  inglorious  days, 
The  mode  of  spinning,  when  th'  Egyptian  prioo« 
A  golden  dists^gave  that  beauteous  nymph. 
Too-beauteous  Heleb:  no  unoourtly  gift 
Then,  when  each  gay  diversion  of  the  fair 
Led  to  ingenious-  use.  But  patient  Art, 
That  on  experience  works,  from  hour  to  hour. 
Sagacious,  has  a  spiral  engine  M  fbrm'd. 
Which,  ou  an  hundred  spoles,  a  hundred  threads. 
With  CDC  huge  wheel,  by  lapse  of  water  twines. 
Few  hands  requiring;  easy -tended  work. 
That  copiously  supplies  the  greedy  loom. 

Nor  hence,  ye  nymphs,  let  anger  cloud  yoorbrowf: 
The  more  is  wrought,  the  more  is  still  required: 
Blithe  o'er  your  toils,  with  wonted  song,  proceeds 
Fear  not  surcharge ;  your  hands  will  ever  find 
Ample  eoiployment     In  the  strife  of  trade. 
These  curious  instmments  of  apee^  obtain 
Various  advantage,  and  the  diligent 
Supply  «ith  exercise,  as  fountains  sure. 
Which,  ever-gliding,  feed  the  flowerv  lawn. 
Nor,  should  the  careful  state,  severeiv  kind. 
In  every  province,  to  the  house  of  toil 
Compel  the  vagrant,  and  each  implement 
Of  mder  art,  the  comb,  the  card,  the  wheel. 
Teach  their  unwilling  bands,  nor  yetcomplaiik 
Yours,  with  the  public  good,  shall  ever  rise. 
Ever,  while  o'er  the  lawns,  mad  airy  downs. 
The  bleating  sheep  and  shepherd's  pipe  are  heard  ^ 
While  in  the  brook  ye  blanch  the  glistening  flceee. 
And  th'  amorous  youth,  delighted  with  your  toils. 
Quavers  the  choicest  of  his  souncts,  warm'd 
By  growing  traffic,  friend  to  wtsddeid  love. 

The  aaoorous  youth,  with  various  hopes  inflam*4» 
Xow  on  the  busy  stage  see  him  step  foith. 
With  beating  breast :  higb-bonour'd  he  beholdf 
Rich  Industry.    First  he  bespeaks  a  loom : 
From  some  thick  wood  the  carpeoter  selects 
A  slender  oak,  or  beech  of  glossy  trunk. 
Or  saplin  ash :  he  shapes  the  sturdy  beam. 
The  posts,  and  treadles;  and  the  frame  cosahioss. 
The  smith,  with  iron-screws,  and  plated  hoops. 
Confirms  the  strong  machine,  and  gives  the  bolt 
That  strains  the  roll.    To  these  the  turner's  ktM* 
And  graver's  knife,  the  hoUow  shuttle  add. 
Various  professions  in  the  work  unite : 
For  each  on  eachdependa.    Thus  be  acquires 
The  curious  engine,  work  of  subtle  skill ; 
Howe'er,  in  vulgar  use  around  the  globe 
Frequent  observed,  of  high  antiquity 
No  doubtfid  mark:  th'  adventurous  voyagsr, 
I'ost  over  ocean  to  remotest  shores. 
Hears  on  remotest  shores  the  muiviunqg  leeis ; 
Sees  the  deap-fuivowing  plough,  and  hwrosr^  M4 

3S  the  Iccni  were  the  inhaBitantoof  Sufiblk. 
M  PiittPs  sHfiiie  for  ogttaa  a«d  fine  iiQaL 
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The  wbeel-mov'd  waggon,  and  the  discipline 

Of  strong-yok'd  steers.     What  needfiil  art  u  liew  ? 

Next,  tbeindastrions  youth  employs  his  care 
To  store  soft  yam;  and  now  be  strains  the  warp 
Along  the  gaiden-walk,  or  highway-side. 
Smoothing  each  thread ;  now  fits  it  to  the  loom, 
And  sits  before  the  work :  from  hand  to  hand 
The  thready  shuttle  glides  along  the  lines. 
Which  open  to  the  woof,  and  shut  altem: 
And  ever  and  anon,  to  firm  the  work. 
Against  the  web  is  driven  the  noisy  firame. 
That  o*er  the  level  rushes,  like  a  stirpe, 
Which,  often  dashmg  on  the  sandy  heaoh, 
Gompacts  the  traveller's  road :  from  hand  to  hand 
Again,  across  the  lines  oft  opening,  glides 
The  thready  shuttle,  while  the  web  apace 
Increases,  as  the  light  of  ea!<tem  skies. 
Spread  by  the  rosy  fingers  of  the  Mom; 
AJid  all  the  fair  expanse  with  beauty  glows. 

Or»  if  the  broader  mantle  be  the  tank. 
He  chooses  some  oompankm  to  his  toil. 
Frpm  side  to  side,  with  amicable  aim. 
Each  to  the  other  daits  the  nimble  bolt. 
While  friendly  converse,  prompted  by  the  work. 
Kindles  improvement  in  the  opening  mind. 

What  need  we  name  the  several  kinds  of  looms  ? 
Those  delicate,  to  whose,  feir-cobur'd  threads 
Hang  flgur'd  weights,  uhose  various  numbers  guide 
The  artist's  hand :  he,  unseen  (lowers,  and  trees, 
And  vales,  and  az^re  hills,  unerring  works. 
Or  that,  whose  numerous  needles,  glittering  bright. 
Weave  the  warm  hose  to  corer  tender  limbs : 
Modem  invention  :  modem  is  the  want 

Next,  from  the  slackened  beam  the  woof  unroU'd, 
Near  some  dear  sliding  river,  Aire  or  *kroud. 
Is  by  the  noisy  fulling-mill  received ; 
Where  tumbling  waters  tum  enormous  wheels. 
And  hammers,  rising  and  descending,  leam 
To  imitate  the  industry  of  man. 

Oft  the  wet  web  is  steep'd.  and  of^en  rais'd, 
Fast'dripping,  to  the  river's  grassy  bank ; 
And  sinewy  arms  of  men,  with  full-stntin'd  strength, 
Wring  out  the  latent  water:  then,  up-bung 
On  mgged  tenters,  to  the  fervid  Sun 
Its  level  surface,  reeking,  it  expands ; 
Still  brightening  in  each  rigid  discipline, 
AimI  gathering  worth  ;  as  human  life,  in  pains. 
Conflicts,  and  troubles.    Soon  the  clothier's  shears. 
And  burler's  thistle,  skim  the  surface  sheea 
The  round  of  work  goes  on,  from  day  to  day, 
Season  to  season.    So  the  husbandman 
Pursues  his  cares;  his  plough  divides  the  glebe; 
The  leed  is  sown  ;  rough  rattle  o'er  the  clods 
The  harrow's  t^^th ;  quick  weeds  his  hoe  subdues; 
The  sickle  labours,  and  the  slow  team  strains; 
Till  grateful  harvest-home  rewards  his  toils. 

Th'  ingenious  artist,  leam'd  in  dmgs.  bestows 
The  last  improvement;  for  th'  unlabour'd  fleece 
Kare  is  permitted  to  imbibe  the  dye. 
In  penetrating  waves  of  boiling  vats 
The  snowy  web  is  steep'd,  with  grain  of  weld. 
Fustic,  or  logwood,  mixed,  or  cochineal. 
Or  the  dark  purple  pulp  of  Pictish  woad. 
Of  stain  tenacious,  deep  as  summer  skies. 
Like  thoae  that  canopy  the  bowers  of  Stowe 
After  soft  rains,  when  birds  their  notes  attune, 
Ere  the  mek>dious  nightingale  begins. 

From  yon  broad  vase  behold  the  saffron  woofli 
Beauteous  emirge :  from  these  the  azure  rise ; 
This  glows  with  crimson ;  that  the  auburn  holds ; 
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1  These  shall  the  prince  with  purple  robes  adorn ; 
I  And  those  the  warrior  mark,  and  thoae  the  priest 

Few  are  the  primal  colours  of  the  art ; 
Five  only;  black,  and  yellow,  blue,  brown,  red; 
Yet  hence  innumerable  hues  arise. 

That  suin  akme  is  good,  which  bears  nnchan^'d 
Dissolving  water's,  and  calcining  sun's. 
And  thieving  air's  attacks.     How  great  the  need. 
With  utmost  cautkyn  to  prepare  the  woof. 
To  seek  the  best-adapted  dyes,  and  salts, 
And  purest  gums !  since  jrour  whole  skill  ooosists 
In  opening  well  the  fibres  of  the  woof, 
For  the  reception  of  the  beauteous  dye, 
And  wedging  every  gram  in  every  pore. 
Firm  as  a  diamond  in  rich  gold  enchas'd. 

But  what  the  powers,  which  lock  them  in  the  web; 
AVbether  incrasting  salts,  or  weight  of^air. 
Or  fountain-water's  cold  contracting  wave. 
Or  all  combin'd,  it  well  befits  to  know.^ 
Ah  !  wherefore  have  we  lost  our  old  repiiti  ? 
And  who  inquires  the  cause,  why  Gallia's  sons 
In  depth  and  brilliancy  of  hues  excel  ? 
Vet  yield  not,  Britons;  grasp  in  every  art 
The  forennost  name.     Let  others  tamely  view. 
On  crowded  Smyrna's  and  Byzantium's  stand. 
The  haughty  Turk  despise  their  profier'd  bales. 

Now  see,  o'er  vales,  and  peopled  mountain-tops^ 
The  welcome  traders,  gathering  every  web; 
Industrious,  every  web  too  few.    Alas ! 
SucoesslesB  oft  their  industry,  when  cease 
The  loom  and  shuttle  in  the  troubled  streets  ; 
Their  motion  stopt  by  wild  Intemperance, 
Toil's  scofiing  foe,  who  lures  the  giddy  rout 
To  scom  their  task-work,  and  tq  vagrant  life 
Tums  their  rade  steps ;  while 'Misery,  among 
The  cries  of  infants,  haunts  their  mouldering  l)ut5. 

O  when,  through  every  province,  shall  be  raised 
Houses  of  labour,  veats  of  kind  constraint^  ^ 
For  those  who  now  delight  in  fruitless  spurts. 
More  than  in  cheerful  works  of  virtuous  trade. 
Which  honest  weahh  would  yidd,  and  portion  due 
Of  publfc  welfare  ?  Ho,  ye  poor,  who  seek. 
Among  the  dwellings  of  the  diligent. 
For  sustenance  uneam'd ;  who  stroll  abroad 
From  house  to  house,  with  mischievous  intent. 
Feigning  mtsfbrtuiie :  Ho,  ye  lame,  ye  blind  ; 
Ye  iangtiid  limbs,  with  real  want  oppress'd. 
Who-  tread  the  rough  highways,  and  mountains 

wild. 
Through  storms,  and  rains,  and  bittemesa  of  heart; 
Ye  children  of  aifiiction,  be  compell'd 
To  happine^ :  the  kmg-wish'd  day-light  dawns, 
V\Tien  charitable  Rigour  shall  detain 
Your  slep-bruis'd  f«?t    E'en  now  the  sons  of  TradCi 
Where'er  their  cultivated  hamlets  smile. 
Erect  the  mansion '^ :  here  soft  fleeces  shine ; 
The  card  awaits  you,  and  the  comb,  and  wheel : 
Here  shroud  you  from  the  thonder  of  the  storm; 
No  rain  shall  wet  your  pillow  :  here  abounds 
Pure  beverage;  here  your  viands  are  prepar'd ; 
To  heal  each  sickness  the  physician  waits. 
And  priest  entreats  to  give  your  Maker  praise: 

Behold,  in  Calder's'*  vale,  where  wide  ar^nd 
Unnumber'd  villas  creep  the  shrubby  hills, 
A  spacKHi^  dome  for  this  fur  ptirpose  rise. 

ssThis  alludes  to  the  workhouses  at  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  &c. 

>*  A  river  in  Yorkshire,  which  runs  below  Halifax, 
and  passes  by  Wakefield* 

a^ 
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High  o>r  tlie  S[ates,  with  gracious  air,    . 
Eliza's  iinag^  stands.'  By  gentle  steps 
Up-niis*d,  from  room  to  room  we  slowly  walk. 
And  view  with  wonder,  and  with  silent  joy. 
The  sprightly  scene ;  where  many  a  busy  hand. 
Where  spoles,  cards,  wheels,  and  looms,  with  motion 

quick. 
And  e\er-murmiiring  sound,  th'  unwonted  sense 
Wrap  in  surprise.     To  see  them  all  employ'd, 
All  blithe,  it  gives  the  spreading  heart  delight. 
As  neither  meats,  nor  drinks,  nor  aught  of  joy 
C-orporeal,  can  bestow.     Nor  less  they  gain 
Virtue  than  wealth,  while,  on  their  usehil  works 
From  day  to  day  intent,  in  their  full  minds 
Evil  no  place  can  find.     With  equal  scale 
Some  d^  abroad  the  well-assorted  fleece ; 
These  card  the  short,  those  oomb  the  longer  flake ; 
Othere  the  harsh  and  clotted  lock  receive, 
Ya  sever  and  refine  with  patient  toil. 
And  bring  to  proper  use.     Flax  too,  and  hemp. 
Excite  their  diligence.    The  younger  hands 
Ply  at  the  easy  work  of  winding  yam 
On  swffUy-drcIing  engines,  and  their  notes 
Warble  together,  as  a  choir  of  larks; 
Such  joy  aribcs  in  the  mind  employed. 
Another  scene  displays  the  more  robust. 
Rasping  or  grinding  tough  Brasilian  woods. 
And  what  Campeachy's  disputable  shore 
Copious  afibrds  to  tinge  the  thirsty  web ; 
And  the  Caribbee  isles,  whose  dulcet  canes 
Equal  the  honeycomb.     We  next  are  shown 
A  circuhir  machine  37,  of  new  design. 
In  conic  shape :  it  draws  and  spins  a  thread 
Without  the  tedious  toil  of  needless  hands. 
A  wheel,  invisible,  beneath  the  floor. 
To  every  member  of  th'  harmonious  frame 
Oives  necessary  motion.    Ona,  intent 
O'eriooks  the  work :  the  carded  wool,  he  says, 
Is  smoothly  lapp'd  around  those  cylinders. 
Which,  gently  turning,  yield  it  to  yon  cirque 
Of  upright  spindles,  which,  with  rapid  whirl. 
Spill  out,  in  long  extent,  an  even  twine.    - 
From  tills  delightful  mansion  (if  we  "seek 
Still  more  to  view  the  gifts  which  honest  toil 
Distributes)  take  we  now'our  eastward  course. 
To  the  rich  fields  of  BurstaL     Wide  around. 
Hillock  and  valley,  farm  and  viHage,  smile : 
And  ruddy  roofs,  and  chimney-tops  appear. 
Of  busy  Tweeds,  up-wafting  to  the  clouds 
The  incen^  of  thanksgiving :  all  is  joy ; 
And  trade  and  business  guide  the  living  scene, 
Holl  the  full  cars,  adown  the  winding  Aire 
Load  the  slow-sailing  barges,  pile  the  pack 
On  the  long  tinkling  train  of  slpw-pac'd  steeds. 
As,  when  a  sunny  day  invites  abroad 
The  sedulous  ants,  they  issue  from  their  cells 
In  bands  unnumbered,  eager  for  their  work ; 
O'er  high,  o'er  low,  they  lift,  they  draw,  they  baste 
With  warm  afi'ection  to  each  other's  aid ; 
Repeat  their  virtuous  efllbrts,  and  succeed. 
Tlius  all  is  here  in  motion,  all  is  life : 
The  creaking  wain  brings  copious  store  of  com : 
The  grazier's  sleeky  kine  obstruct  the  roads: 
'Hie  neat-dress'd  housewives,  for  the  f^tal  board 
Crown'd  with  full  baskets,  in  the  field-way  paths 
Come  tripping  on;  the  echoing  hills  repeat 

37  A  most  curious  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Paul. 
It  is  at  present  contrived  tu  spin  cotton;  but  it  may 
be  made  to  spin  fine  carded  wool. 


The  stroke  of  ax  and  hammer;  scaffolds  rise. 
And  growing  edifices ;  heaps  of  stone. 
Beneath  the  chisel,  beauteous  shapes  assume 
Of  frieze  and  column.    Some,  with  even  line. 
New   streets  are  marking  in  the  neighbouring' 

fields. 
And  sacred  domes  of  worship.     Industry, 
Which  dignifies  the  artist,  lifts  the  swain. 
And  the  straw  cottage  to  a  palace  turns. 
Over  the  work  presides.    Such  was  the  scene 
Of  hurrj'ing  Carthage,  when  the  Trojan  chief 
First  view'd  her  growing  turrets.     So  appear 
Th'  increasing  walls  of  busy  Manchester, ' 
Sheffield,     and    Birmingham,    whose   reddemng 

fields 
Rise  and  enlarge  their  suburbs.    Lo,  in  throngs. 
For  every  realm,  the  careful  factors  meet. 
Whispering  each  other.     In  long  ranks,  the  bales. 
Like  War's  bright  files,  beyond  the  sight  extend. 
Straight,  ere  the  sounding  bell  the  signal  strikes. 
Which  ends  the  hour  of  traffic,  they  conclude 
The  speedy  compact;  and,  well-pleas'd,  transfer. 
With  mutual  benefit,  superior  wealth 
To  many  a  kingdom's  rent,  or  tyrant's  board. 

Whate'er  is  excellent  in  art  proceeds 
From  labour  and  endurance :  deep  the  oak 
Must  sink  m  stubborn  earth  its  roots  obscure^ 
1'hat  hopes  to  lift  its  branches  to  the  skies  : 
Gold  cannot  gold  appear,  until  man's  toil 
Discloses  wide  the  mountain's  hidden  ribs. 
And  digs  the  dusky  ore,  and  breaks  and  grinds 
Its  gritty  parts,  and  laves  m  limpid  streams. 
With  oft  repeated  teil,  and  oft  in  fire 
The  metal  purifies  :  with  the  fatigue, 
And  tedious  process  of  its  painful  works. 
The  lusty  sicken,  and  the  feeble  die. 

But  cheerful  are  the  laboui-s  of  the  loom. 
By  health  and  ease  accompany'd :  they  brii^g 
Superior  treasures  speedier  to  the  state. 
Than  those  of  deep  Peruvian  mines,  where  slaves 
(Wretched  requital)  drink,  with  trembling  hand. 
Pale  Palsy's  l^neful  cup.     Our  happy  swauis 
Behold  arising,  in  their  fottening  flocks, 
A  double  wealth ;  more  rich  than  Belgium's  boast. 
Who  tends  the  culture  of  the  flaxen  reed ; 
Or  the  Cathayan's,  whose  ignobler  care 
Nurses  the  silk-worm ;  or  of  India's  sons. 
Who  plant  the  cotton-grove  by  Ganges'  stream^ 
Nor  do  their  toils  and  products  furnish  more, 
Than  gauds  and  dresses,  of  fantastic  web. 
To  the  luxurious :  but  our  kinder  toils 
Give  clothing  to  necessity ;  keep  warm 
Th'  unhappy  wanderer,  on  the  mountain  wild 
Benighted,  while  the  tempest  beats  around. 

No,  ye  soft  sons  of  Ganges,  and  of  Ind, 
Ye  feebly  delicate,  life  little  needs 
Your  feminine  t03r8,  nor  asks  your  nerveless  arm 
To  cast  the  strong-flung  shuttle,  or  the  spear. 
Can  ye  defend  your  country  from  the  storm 
Of  strong  invasion }  Can  ye  want  endure 
In  the  b^eged  fort,  with  courage  firm  ? 
Can  ye  the  weather-beaten  vessel  steer. 
Climb  the  tall  mast,  direct  the  stubborn  helm. 
Mid  wild  discordant  waves,  with  steady  course? 
Can  ye  lead  out,  to  distant  colonies, 
Th*  overflowings  of  a  people,  or  your  wrong'd 
Brethren,  by  impious  persecution  driven, 
And  arm  their  breasts  with  fortitude  to  try 
New  regions ;  climes,  though  barren,  yet  beyond 
The  baneful  power  of  ^rrants  ?  These  are  deedf 
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Tw  which  their  hardy  labours  well  prqiare 

The  sinewy  arm  of  Albion's  sons.     Pursue, 

Ye  sons  of  Aibiun,  with  a  yielding  heart. 

Your  hardy  labcirs  :  let  the  sounding  loom 

Mix  with  the  melody  of  every  vale  j 

The  loom,  that  long-renown'd,  wide-cnvy»d  gift 

Of  wealthy  Flandria,  who  the  boon  receiv'd 

From  fsLir  Venetia ;  she  from  Grecian  nymphs ; 

They  from  Phenice,  who  obtained  the  dole 

F^m  old  JEgyptus.    Thus  around  the  globe 

The  golden-footed  Sciences  their  path 

Mark,  like  the  Sun,  enkindling  life  and  joy ; 

And  fbllow'd  close  by  Ignorance  and  Pride, 

Lead  Dayand  Night  o'er  realms.     Our  day  arose 

"When  Alva's  tyranny  the  weaving  arts 

Drove  from  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Scheld. 

With  speedy  wing,  and  scatter'd  course,  they  fled, 

Like  a  community  of  bees,  disturb'd 

By  some  relentless  swain's  rapaciops  hand ; 

While  good  Eliza  to  the  fugitives 

Gave  gracious  welcome ;  as  wise  Egypt  erst 

To  troubled  Nilus,  whose  nutritious  flood 

With  annual  gratitude  enriched  her  meads. 

Then,  from  fair  Antwerp,  an  industrious  tram 

Cross'd  the  smooth  channel  of  our  smiling  seas; 

And  in  the  vales  of  Cantium,  on  the  banks 

Of  Stour  alighted,  and  the  naval  wave 

Of  spacious  Medway :  some  on  gentle  Yare, 

And  fertile  Waveney,  pitchM;  and  made  their  sedts 

Pleasant  Norvicum,  and  Colcestria's  towers : 

Some  to  the  Darent  sped  their  happy  way : 

Berghem,  and  Sluys,  and  elder  Bruges,  chose 

Antona's  chalky  plains,  and  stretch'd  their  tents 

Down  to  Clausentum,  and  that  bay  supine 

Beneath  the  shade  of  Vecta's  cliffy  isle. 

Soon  o'er  the  hospitable  realm  they  spread. 

With  cheer  revived ;  and  in  Sabrina's  flood. 

And  the  Silurian  Tame,  their  textures  blanch'd : 

Not  undelighted  with  Vigomia's  spires. 

Nor  those,  by  Vaga's  stream,  from  ruins  rais'd 

Of  ancient  Ariconium ;  nor  less  pleased 

With  Salop's  various  scenes;  and  that  soft  tract 

Of  Cambria,  deep-embay'd  Dimetian  land, 

By  green  hills  fenc'd,  by  ocean's  murmur  lull'd ; 

Kurse  of  the  rustic  bard,  who  now  resounds 

The  fortunes  of  the  fleece ;  whose  ancestors 

Were  fugitives  from  Superstition's  rage. 

And  erst,  from  Devon,  thither  brought  the  loom; 

Where  ivy'd  walls  of  old  Kidwelly's  towers, 

Nodding,  still  on  their  gloomy  brows  project 

Lancastria's  arms,  emboss'd  in  mouldering  stone. 

Thus,  then,  on  Albion's  coast,  the  exil'd  band. 
From  rich  Menapian  towns,  and  the  green  banks 
Of  Scheld,  alighted;  and,  alighting,  sang 
Grateful  thanksgiving.    Yet,  at  times,  they  shifl 
Their  habitations,  when  the  hand  of  Pride, 
Restraint,  or  southern  Luxury,  disturbs 
Their  industry,  and  urges  them  to  vales 
Of  the  Brigantes ;  where,  with  happier  care 
Inspirited,  their  art  improves  the  fleece, 
Which  occupation  erst,  and  wealth  immense, 
Gave  Brabant's  swarming  habitants,  what  time 
We  were  their  shepherds  only;  from  which  siate. 
With  friendly  arm,  they  rais'd  us :  nathless  some 
Among  our  old  and  stubborn  swains  misdeent'd. 
And  envy'd,  who  enrich'd  them ;  envy'd  those. 
Whose  virtues  taught  the  varletry  of  towns 
To  useful  toil  to  turn  the  pilfering  hand. 

And  still,  when  Bigotry's  black  clouds  arise, 
(For  ofl  they  suddeu  rise  in  papal  realms), 


rhey,  from  their  isle,  as  from  some  ark  secure. 
Careless,  unpitying,  view  the  fiery  bolts 
Of  Superstition,  and  tyrannic  rage. 
And  all  the  fiiry  of  tlie  rolling  storm, 
Which  fierce  pursues  the  sufferers  in  their  flight 
Shall  not  our  gates,  shall  not  Britannia's  arms, 
Spread  ever  qpen  to  receive  their  flight  ? 
A  virtuons  people,  by  distresses  oft 
(Distresses  for  the  sake  of  Truth  endur*d) 
Corrected,  dignify 'd ;  creating  good 
Wherever  they  inhabit :  this  our  isle 
Has  oft  experienc'd ;  witness,  all  ye  realms 
Of  either  hemisphere  where  commerce  flows: 
Th'  important  truth  is  stampt  on  every  bale  ; 
Each  glossy  cloth,  and  drape  of  mantle  warm. 
Receives  th'  impression;  every  airy  woof, 
Cheyney,  and  bayse,  and  serge,  and  alepine, 
Tammy,  and  crape,  and  the  long  countless  list 
Of  woollen  webs ;  and  every  work  of  steel ; 
And  that  crystalline  metal,  blown'or  fus'd. 
Limpid  as  water  dropping  from  the  clefts 
Of  mossy  marble :  not  to  name  the  aids 
Their  wit  has  given  the  fleece,  now  taught  to  link 
With  flax,  or  cotton,  or  the  silkworm's  thread. 
And  gain  the  graces  of  variety ; 
Whether  to  form  the  matron's  decent  robe, 
Or  the  thin-shading  trail  for  Agra's  3^  nymphs; 
Or  solemn  curtains,  whose  long  gloomy  folds 
Surround  the  soft  pavilions  of  the  rich. 

They  too  the  many-colour'd  arras  taught 
To  mimic  Nature,  and  the  airy  shapes  ^ 

Of  sportive  Fancy :  such  as  oft  appear 
In  old  Mosaic  pavements,  when  the  plough 
Up-tums  the  crumbling  glebe  of  Weldon  field; 
Or  that,  o'ershaded  erst  by  Woodstock's  bower. 
Now  grac'd  by  Blenheim,  in  whose  stately  rooms 
Rise  glowing  tapestries,  that  lure  the  eye 
With  Marlborough's ,  wars :    here   ScheUenbergh 

exults. 
Behind  surrounding  hills  of  ramparts  steep 
And  vales  of  trenches  dark;  each  hideous  pass 
Armies  defend ;  yet  on  the  hero  leads    . 
His  Britons,  like  a  torrent,  o'er  the  mounds. 
Another  scene  is  Blenheim's  glorious  field. 
And  the  red  Danube.     Here,  the  rescued  states 
Crowding  beneath  his  shield :  there,  Ramillies* 
Important  battle :  next,  the  tenfold  chain 
Of  Arleux  burst,  and  th'  adamantine  gates 
Of  Gaul  flung  open  to  the  tyrant's  throne. 
A  shade  obscures  the  rest — Ah,  then,  what  power 
Invidious  from  the  lifted  sickle  snatch'd 
The  harvest  of  the  plain  ?  So  lively  glows 
The  hir  delusion,  that  our  passions  rise 
In  the  beholding,  and  the  glories  share 
Of  visionary  battle.    This  bright  art 
Did  zealous  Europe  learn  of  pagan  handi| 
While  she  assay'd,  with  rage  of  holy  war. 
To  desolate  their  fields :  but  old  the  skill : 
Long  were  the  Phrygians'  picturing  looms  renown'd; 
Tyre  also,  wealthy  seat  of  arts,  excell'd. 
And  elder  Sidon,  in  th'  historic  web. 

Far-distant  Tibet  in  her  gloqmy  woods 
Rears  the  gay  tent,  of  blended  wool  unwoven. 
And  glutinous  materials:  the  Chinese 
Their  porcelain,  Japan  its  varnish  boasts. 

3'  There  is  woven  at  Manchester,  for  the  East 
Indies,  a  very  thin  stuff,  of  thread  and  cotton; 
which  b  cooler  than  the  manufactures  of  that 
country,  where  the  material  is  only  cotton. 
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Some  hir  peouliar  graces  erery  realm, 

And  each  from  each  a  share  d  wealth  acquires. 

But  chief  by  numbers  of  industrioiis  hands 
A  nation's  wealth  is  counted:  numbers  raise 
Warm  emulation  :  where  that  virtue  dwells, 
There  will  be  Traffic's  seat;  there  will  she  build 
Her  rich  emporium.     Hence,  ye  happy  swains, 
With  hospitality  inflame  your  breast. 
And  emulation:  the  whole  world  receive; 
And  with  their  arts,  their  virtues,  deck  your  isle. 
Each  clime,  each  sea,  the  spacious  orb  of  each. 
Shall  join  their  various  stores,  and  amply  feed 
The  mighty.brotherhood ;  while  ye  proceed. 
Active  and  enterprising,  or  to  teach 
The  stream  a  naval  course,  or  till  the  wild. 
Or  drain  the  fen,  or  stretch  the  long  canal. 
Or  plough  the  fertile  billows  of  the  deep. 
Why  to  the  narrow  circle  of  our  coast 
Should  we  submit  our  limits,  while  each  wind 
Assists  the  stream  and  sail,  and  the  wide  main 
Wooes  us  in  every  port  ?  See  Belgium  build. 
Upon  theibodful  brine,  her  envjr'd  power; 
And,  half  her  people  floating  on  the  wave, 
Kxpand  her  fishy  regions.    Thus  our  isle. 
Thus  only  may  Britannia  be  enlarged. — 
But  whither,  by  the  visions  of  the  theme 
Smit  with  sublime  delight,  but  whither  strays 
The  raptur'd  Muse,  fbigetful  of  her  task  ? 

No  common  pleasure  warms  the  generous  mind. 
When  it  beholds  the  labours  of  the  loom  • 
How  widely  round  the  globe  they  are  dispersed, 
^rom  little  tenements  by  wood  or  croft, 
Through  many  a  slender  path,  bow  sedulous, 
As  rills  to  rivers  broad,  they  speed  their  way 
To  public  roads,  to  Fosse,  or  Watling-street, 
Or  Armine,  ancient  works:  and  thence  explore, 
Through  every  navigable  wave,  the  Sea, 
That  laps  the  green  earth  round :  through Tyne,  and 

Through  Weare,  and  Lune,  and  merchandising  Hull, 
And  Swale,  and  Aire,  whose  crystal  waves  reflect 
The  various  cok>urs  of  the  tinctur'd  web; 
Through  Ken,  swift  rolling  down  his  rocky  dale. 
Like  giddy  youth  hppetuous,  then  at  Wick. 
Curbing  his  train,  and,  with  the  sober  pace 
Of  cautious  Eld,  meandering  to  the  deep ;      [wave 
Through  Dart,  and  sullen  Kxe,  whose  murmuring 
Envies  the  Dune  and  Bother,  who  have  won 
The  serge  and  kersie  to  their  blanching  streams ; 
Through  Towy,  windi'g  under  Merlin's  towers. 
And  Usk,  that  frequent,  among  hoary  rocks. 
On  her  deep  waters  paints  th'  impending  scene. 
Wild   torrents,  crags,  and  woods,  and  mountain 


The  northern  Cambrians,  an  industrious  tribe. 
Carry  their  labours  on,  pigmean  streds, 
Of  size  exceeding  not  Leicestrian  sheep, 
Yet  strong  and  sprightly :  over  hill  and  dale 
They  travel  uniatig^ed,  and  lay  their  bales 
In  Salop's  streets,  beneath  whose  lof^y  walls 
Pearly  Sabrina  waits  them  with  her  barks. 
And  spreads  the  swelling  sheet     For  no-where  &r 
From  some  transparent  river's  naval  course 
Arise,  and  fall,  our  various  hills  and  vales, 
No-where  far  distant  from  the  mascted  wharf, 
W#  need  not  vex  the  stn>ng  laborious  hand 
Wi(!i  toil  enormous,  as  th'  Egyptian  king, 
Who  join'd  the  sable  waters  of  the  Nile, 
Prom  Memphis'  towers,  to  th*  Fjythtsan  gulf: 
Or  as  the  monarch  of  enfeebled  Gaul« 


Whose  will  imperious  ibrc'd  a  hundred  Urpwm^ 
Through  many  a  fbrest,  many  a  spacious  wild. 
To  stretch  their  scanty  trains  from  sea  to  sea. 
That  some  unprofitable  skiff  might  float 
Across  irriguous  dales,  and  hollow'd'  rodcs. 

Far  easier  pains  may  swell  our  gentler  floodf. 
And  through  the  centre  of  the  isle  conduct 
To  naval  union.    Trent  and  Severn's  wave. 
By  plains  alone  disparted,  woo  to  join 
Majestic  Thamis.    With  their  silver  urns 
The  nimble-footed  Naiads  of  the  springs 
Await,  upon  the  dewy  lawn,  to  spoed 
And  celebrate  the  union ;  wd  the  light 
Wood-nymphs ;  and  those,  who  o'er  the  grots  pre- 
side, 
^^liose  stores  bituminous  with  sparkling  fires. 
In  .^mmer's  tedious  absenc^  cheer  the  swains, 
I»ng  sitting  at  the  kx>m ;  and  thoie  besides. 
Who  crown,  with  yeltow  sheaves,  the  fanner's  hopes. 
And  all  the  genii  of  commercial  toil : 
These  on  the  dewy  lawns  await,  to  speed 
And  celebrate  the  union,  that  the  fleece. 
And  glossy  web,  to  tsvery  port  around 
May  lightly  glide  along.    E'en  now  behold, 
Adown  a  thousand  floods,  the  burtben'd  barks. 
With  white  sails  glistening,  through  the  gloomy 

woods 
Haste  to  their  harbours.    See  the  silver  maze 
Of  stately  Thamis,  ever  chequered  o'er 
With  deeply-laden  barges,  gliding  smooth 
And  constant  as  his  stream:  in  growing  pomp, 
By  Neptune  still  attended,  slow  he  rolls 
To  gr^  Augusta's  mart,  where  lofty  Trade, 
Amid  a  thoui^and  gfilden  spires  enihron'd. 
Gives  audience  to  the  world :  the  strand  around 
Close  swarms  with  busy  crowds  of  many  a  realm. 
What  bales,  what  wealth,  what  industry,  what  fleets^ 
Lo,  from  the  sikiple  fleoce  how  much  proceeds  ! 
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Our  manufactures  exported.  Voyage  through  the 
Channel,  and  by  the  a»ast  of  Spain.  View  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Decay  of  our  Turkey-trade. 
Address  to  the  factors  there.  Voyage  throngh 
the  Baltic.  The  mart  of  Pete»burgb.  The 
ancient  channels  of  commerce  to  the  Indies. 
The  modem  course  thither.  ShoYes  of  Afric 
Reflections  on  the  slave-trade*  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
Trade  to  Persia  and  Indostan  precarious,  through 
tjranny  and  frequent  insurrections.  Disputes 
between  the  French  and  English,  on  the  coast  of 
Coroniandel,  censured.  A  prospect  of  the 
Spice-Island»,  and  of  China.  Traffic  at  C^uitoo. 
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the  caravans  from  Russia.  Description  of  that 
journey.  Transition  to  the  western  hemisphere. 
Voyage  of  Raleigh.  The  state  and  advantages 
of  our  North  American  colonies.  Severe  winteim 
in  those  climates :  hence  the  passage  through 
Hudson's  Bay  impracticable.  Inquiries  for  an 
^ier  passage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  View  o€ 
the  coasts  of  South  America,  and  of  those  tem- 
pestuous seas.  Lord  Anson's  expedition,  and  sue-* 
cess  against  the  Spaniards*    The  naval  power  of 
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Now,  with  our  woolly  treasures  amply  stor*d,  * 

Glide  the  tall  fleets  into  the  widening  main, 

A  floatmg  forest:  every  sail,  unfurFd, 

Swells  to  the  wind,  and  gilds  the  azure  sky. 

Meantime,  iu  pleasing  care,  the  pilot  steers 

Steady ;  with  eye  intent  upon  the  steel. 

Steady,  before  the  breeze,  the  pilot  steers : 

While  gaily  o'er  the  waves  the  mounting  prows 

Dance,  like  a  fdioal  of  dolphins,  and  begin 

To  (treak  with  various  paths  the  hoary  deep. 

Batavia's  shallow  sounds  by  some  are  sought. 

Or  sand^  Elb  or  Weser,  who  receive 

The  swain's  and  peasant's  toil  with  grateful  hand. 

Which  copious  gives  return :  while  some  explore 

Beep  Finnic  gulft,  and  a  new  shore  and  mart ; 

The  bold  creation  of  that  Kesar's  power, 

Illustrious  Peter,  whose  magnific  toils 

Repair  the  distant  Caspian,  and  restore 

To  trade  its  ancient  ports.    Some  Thanet's  strand, 

Aod  Dover's  chalky  cliff,  behind  them  tunu 

Soon  sinks  away  the  gre^  and  lefel  beach    . 

Of  Kumiiey  marish  and  Rye's  silent  port. 

By  angry  Neptune  clos'd,  and  Vecta's  ble. 

Like  the  pale  Moon  in  vapomr,  fiuntly  bright 

A  hundred  opening  marts  are  seen,  are  lost ; 

Devonia's  hills  retire,  and  £dge«omb  moun^ 

Waving  its  gloomy  groves,  delicious  scene. 

Yet  steady  o'er  the  waves  they  steer:  and  now 

The  fluctuating  world  of  waters  wide, 

In  bmindless  magnitude,  around  them  swells; 

O'er  wlioee  imaginary  brim,  nor  towns, 

Kor  woods,  nor  mountain  tops,  nor  aught  appears. 

But  Phoebus'  orb,  refulgent  lamp  of  light, 

Millions  of  leagues  aloft :  Heaven's  azure  vault 

Bends  over-head,  migestic,  to  its  base. 

Uninterrupted  clear  circumference ; 

Till,  rising  o'er  the  flickering  waves,  the  Cape 

Of  Finisterre,  a  cloudy  spot,  appears. 

Again,  and  oft,  th'  adventurous  sails  disperse; 

These  to  Iberia,  others  to  the  coast 

Of  Lufitania,  th'  ancient  Tharsis  deem'd 

Of  Solomon ;  fair  regions,  with  the  webs 

Of  Norwich  pleas'd  or  those  of  Manchester; 

Light  airy  clothing  fbr  their  vacant  swains. 

And  visionary  monks.    We,  in  return. 

Receive  Can^brian  steel,  and  fleeces  soft, 

Segoviaii  or  Castilian,  far  renown'd ; 

And  gold's  attractive  metal,  pledge  of  wealth. 

Spur  of  activity,  to  good  or  ill 

Powerful  incentive:  or  Hesperian  fruits. 

Fruits  of  spontaneous  growth,  the  citron  bright. 

The  fig,  and  orange,  and  heart-cheering  wine. 

Those  ships,  from  ocean  broad,  which  voyage 
The  gates  of  Hercules S9,  find  many  seas,  [through 
Andiays  unnumber'd,  opening  to  their  keeb ; 
But  shores  inhospitable  oft  to  fraud 
And  rapine  tum'd,  or  dreary  tracts  become 
Of  desolatioo.    The  proud  Roman  coasts, 
Fall'n,  like  the  Punic,  to  the  dashing  waves 
Resign  their  ruins :  Tiber's  boasted  flood. 
Whose  pompous  moles  o'erlook'd  the  subject  deep, 
Kov  creeps  along,  through  brakes  and  yellow  dust, 

»  Theitreights  of  Gibraltar.     . 


While  Neptune  scarce  perceives  itrmurmuring  rill : 
^ch  are  th'  eflects,  when  Virtue  slacks  her  lumd ; 
Wild  Nature  back  returns:  along  these  shores 
N^ected  Trade  with  difficulty  toil^ 
Collecting  slender  stores,  the  sun-dry'd  grape. 
Or  capers  from  the  rock,  that>-  prompt  the  taste 
Of  Luxury.    fTen  Egypt's  fertile  strand. 
Bereft  of  human  discipline,  has  lost 
Its  ancient  lustre:  Alex«aidria's  port. 
Once  the  metropolis  of  trade,  as  Tyre, 
And  elder  Sidon,  as  the  Attic  town. 
Beautiful  Athens,  as  rich  Corinth,  Rhodes, 
Unhonour'd  droops.    Of  all  the  numerous  marts^ 
That  in  those  glittering  seas  with  splendour  rose, 
Only  Byzantium,  of  peculiar  site, 
Reinains  in  prosperous  state ;  and  Tripolis, 
And  Smyrna,  sacred  ever  to  the  Muse. 

To  these  resort  the  del^^tes  of  trade. 
Social  in  life,  a  virtuous  brotherhood ; 
And  bales  of  softest  wool  firom  Bradford  looms^ 
Or  Stroud,  dispense;  yet  see,  with  vain  regret. 
Their  stores,  once  highly  priz'd,  no  longer  now 
Or  soC^ht,  or  valued :  copious  webs  arrive,, 
Smooth-wov'n  of  other  than  Britannia's  fleece. 
On  the  throng'd  strand  alluring;  the  great  skill 
Of  Gaul,  and  greater  industry,  prevails ; 
That  proud  imperious  foe.     Yet,  ah — ^'t  is  not—* 
Wrong  not  the  Gaul ;  it  is  the  foe  within. 
Impairs  our  ancient  marts :  it  is  the  bribe ; 
'T  is  he,  who  pours  into  the  shops  of  trade 
That  impious  poison :  it  is  he,  who  gains 
The  sacred  seat  of  parliament  by  means 
That  vitiate  and  emasculate  the  mind  ; 
By  sloth,  by  lewd  intemperance,  and  a  scene 
Of  riot,  worse  than  that  which  ruin'd  Rome. 
This,  this  the  Tartar,  and  remote  Chinese, 
And  all  the  brotherhood  of  life  bewail. 

Meantime  (while  those,  who  dare  be  just,  oppoie 
Hie  various  powers  of  many-headed  Vice) 
Ye  delegates  of  Trade,  by  j>atience  rise 
O'er  difficulties :  in  this  sultry  clime 
Note  what  is  found  of  use:  the  flix  of  goat. 
Red-wool,  and  balm,  and  caufee's  berry  brown. 
Or  dropping  gum,  or  opium's  lenient  drug; 
Unnumber'd  arts  await  them :  trifles  oft. 
By  skilful  labour,  rise  to  high  esteem. 
Nor  what  the  peasant,  near  some  lucid  wave, 
Fsctolus,  Simois,  or  Mseander  sk)w, 
Renown'd  in  story,  with  his  plough  up-tums. 
Neglect ;  the  hosiiy  medal,  and  the  vase. 
Statue  and  bust,  of  old  magnificence 
Beautiful  reliques :  Ob,  could  modem  time 
Restore  the  mimic  art,  and  the  clear  mien 
Of  patriot  sages,  Walsinghams  and  Yorkes, 
And  Cecils,  in  long-lasting  stone  preserve  t 
But  mimic  Art  and  Nature  are  impair'd-^ 
Impahr'd  they  seem — or  in  a  varied  dress 
Delude  our  eyes :  the  world  in  change  delights ; 
Change  then  your  searches  with  the  varied  modes 
And  wants  of  realms.    Sabean  frankincense 
Rare  is  collected  now;  few  altars  smoke 
Now  in  the  idol  fane :  Panchaiah  views      ,  > 
lYade's  busy  fleet  regardless  pass  her  coast: 
Nor  frequent  are  the  freights  of  snow-white  woofii^ 
Since  Rome,  no  more  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
Varies  her  garb,  and  treads  her  darken'd  streets 
With  gloomy  cowl,  majestical  no  more. 

See  the  dark  spirit  of  tyrannic  power. 
The  Thracian  channel,  long  the  votA  of  Trad* 
To  the  deep  Suxine  and  its  naval  streamii 
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And  the  MaPoti8,»now  is  barr'd  with  chains 
And  forts  of  hostile  battlement :  in  aught 
TTiat  joys  mankind  the  arbitrary  Turk 
Delights  not :  insolent  of  rule,  he  spreads 
Thraldom  and  desolation  o'er  his  realms. 

Another  path  to  Scythia*s  wide  domains 
Commerce  discovers :  the  Livonian  gulf 
Receives  her  sails,  and  leads  them  to  the  port 
Of  rising  Petersburgh,  whose  splendid  streets 
Swell  with  the  webs  of  Leeds:  the  Cossac  there. 
The  Calmuc,  and  Mungalian,  round  the  bales 
In  crowds  resort,  and  their  warmed  limbs  enfold. 
Delighted  ;  and  the  hardy  Samoid, 
Rough  with  the  stings  of  frost,  from  his  dark  caves 
Ascends,  and  thither  hastes,  ere  Winter's  rage 
Overtake  his  homeward  step ;  and  they  that  dwell 
Along  the  banks  of  Don's  and  Volga's  streams  ; 
And  borderers  of  the  Caspian,  who  renew 
That  ancient  path  to  India's  clunes,  which  fill'd 
With  proudest  affluence  the  Colchian  state. 

Ma&y  have  been  the  ways  to  those  renown'd 
Luxuriant  climes  of  Indus,  early  known 
To  Memphis ;  to  the  port  of  we^thy  Tyre  j 
To  Tadmor,  beauty  of  the  wilderness, 
Who  down  the  long  Euphrates  sent  her  sails; 
And  sacred  Salem,  when  her  numerous  fleets. 
From  Ezion-geber,  pass'd  th'  Arabian  gidf. 

But  later  times,  more  fortunate,  have  found. 
O'er  ocean's  open  wave,  a  surer  course. 
Sailing  the  western  coast  of  Afric's  realms. 
Of  Mauritania,  and  Nigritian  tracts. 
And  islands  of  the  Gorgades,  the  bQunds, 
On  the  Atlantic  brine,  of  ancient  trade ; 
But  not  of  modem,  by  the  virtue  led 
Of  Gama  and  Columbus.     Tlie  whole  globe 
Is  now,  of  commerce,  made  the  scene  inuncnse, 
Which  daring  ships  frequent,  associated. 
Like  doves,  or  swallows,  in  th'  ethereal  flood. 
Or,  like  the  eagle,  solitary  seen. 

Some,  with  more  open  course,  to  Indus  steer; 
Some  coast  from  port  to  port,  with  various  men 
And  manners  conversant;  of  th'  angry  surge, 
Thatthunders  loud,  and  spreads  the  clifls  with  &jam. 
Regardless,  or  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 
Porpoise,  or  grampus,  or  the  ravenous  shark. 
That  chase  theirkeels;  or  threatening  rock,  o'erhead, 
Of  Atlas  old ;  beneath  the  threatening  rocks. 
Reckless,  they  furl  their  sails,  and  bartering  take 
Soft  flakes  of  wool ;  for  in  soft  flakes  of  wool. 
Like  the  Silurian,  Atlas'  dales  u.lo"nd. 

The  shores  of  Sus  inhospitable  fts*. 
And  high  Bojador;  Zara  too  dbplays 
Unfruitful  deserts;  Gambia's  wave  inislea 
An  ouzy  coast,  and  pestilential  ills 
Diflfuses  wide ;  behind  are  burning  sands. 
Adverse  to  life,  aiid  Nilus'  hidden  fount. 

On  Guinea's  sultry  sand,  the  drapery  light 
Of  Manchester  or  Norwich  is  bestow'd 
For  clear  transparent  gums,  and  ductile  wax, 
» And  snow-white  ivory  ;  yet  the  valued  trade. 
Along  this  barbarous  coast,  in  telling,  wounds 
The  generous  heart,  the  sale  of  wretched  slaves ; 
Slaveb,  by  their  tribes  condemn'd,  exchanging  death 
For  life-long  ser\itude;  severe  exchange! 
These  till  our  fertile  colonies,  which  yield 
The  sugar-caue,  and  the  Tobago-lea^ 
And  various  new  productions,  that  invite 
Increasing  na\  ics  to  their  crowded,  wharfs. 

But  jet  the  man,  whose  rough  tempestuous  hours 
In  this  adventurous  tf-aihc  are  involv'd. 


With  just  humanity  of  heart  porsue 

The  gainful  commerce:  wickedness  is  blind : 

Their  sable  chieftains  may  in  future  times 

Burst  their  frail  bonds,  and  vengeance  execute 

On  cruel  unrelenting  pride  of  heart 

And  avarice.    There  are  ills  to  come  for  crimes. 

Hot  Guinea  too  gives  yellow  dust  of  gold, 
Which,  with  her  rivers,  rolls  adown  the  sides 
Of  unknown  hills,  where  fiery- winged  winds. 
And  sandy  deserts,  rous'd  by  sudden  storms. 
All  search  forbid  :  howe'er,  on  either  hand. 
Valleys  and  pleasant  plains,  and  many  a  tract 
Deeni'd  uninhabitable  erst,  are  found 
Fertile  and  populous :  their  sable  tribes. 
In  shade  of  verdant  groves,  and  mountains  tall. 
Frequent  enjoy  the  cool  descent  of  rain. 
And  soft  refreshing  breezes  :  nor  are  lakes 
Here  wanting ;  those  a  sea-wide  sur&ce  spread. 
Which  to  the  distant  Nile  and  Senegal 
Send  long  meanders:  whate'er  lies  beyond. 
Of  rich  or  barren,  Ignorance  o'ercasts 
With  her  dark  mantle.     Mon'motapa's  coast 
Is  seldom  visited ;  and  the  rough  shore 
Of  Caffres,  land  of  savage  Hottentots, 
Whose  hands  unnatural  hasten  to  the  grave 
Their  aged  parents :  what  barbarity 
Aiid  brutal  ignorance,  where  social  trade 
Is  held-eontemptible !  Ye  gliding  sails. 
From  these  inhospitable  gloomy  shores 
Indignant  turn,  and  to  the  friendly  Cape, 
Which  gives  the  cheerful  mariner  good  hope 
Of  prosperous  voyage,  steer :  rejoice  to  view. 
What  trade,  with  Belgian  industry,  creates. 
Prospects  of  civil  life,  fair  towns,  and  lawns. 
And  yellow  tilth,  and  groves  of  various  fruits. 
Delectable  in  husk  or  glossy  rind : 
There  the  capacious  ^•ase  from  crystal  springs 
Replenish,  and  convenient  store  provide, 
Like  ants,  intelligent  of  future  need. 

See,  through  the  fragrance  of  delicious  airs. 
That  breathe  the  smell  of  balms,  how  Trafiic  shapes 
A  winding  voyage,  by  the  lofty  coast 
Of  Sofala,  thought  Ophir ;  in  whose  hills 
E'en  yet  some  portion  of  its  ancient  wealth 
Remams,  and  sparkles  in  the  yellow  sand 
Of  its  clear  streams,  though  unregarded  now  ; 
Ophirs  more  rich  are  found.     With  easy  course 
The  vessels  glide ;  unless  their  speed  be  stopp'd 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  those  smooth  seas 
While  every  zephyr  sleeps;  then  the  shrouds  drop; 
The  downy  feather,  on  the  cordage  hung. 
Moves  not;  the  flat  sea  shines  like  yellow  gold, 
Fus'd  in  the  fire ;  or  like  tlie  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide.    But  where  so  wide. 
In  old  or  later  time,  its  marble  floor 
Did  ever  temple  boast  as  this,  which  here 
Spreads  its  bright  level  many  a  league  around  ? 
At  solemn  distances  its  pillars  rise, 
Sofal's  blue  rocks,  Mozambic's  palmy  steeeps. 
And  lofty  Madagascar's  glitter'mg  shores. 
Where  various  woods  of  beauteous  vein  and  hue. 
And  glossy  shells  in  elegance  of  form. 
For  Pond's  rich  cabinet,  or  Sloan's,  are  found. 
Such  cahn  oft  checks  their  course,  till  this  bright 

scene 
Is  brush'd  away  before  the  rising  breeze. 
That  joys  the  busy  crew,  and  speeds  again 
The  sail  fiill -swelling  to  Socotra's  isle. 
For  aloe=?  fani'd ;  or  to  the  wealthy  marts 
Of  Oniius  or  Gombroon,  whose  streets  are  oft 
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With  ciravans  and  tawny  ntercbantathrong'd, 
From  neighbouring  provinces  and  realms  a&r ; 
And  filPd  with  plenty,  though  dry  sandy. wastes 
Spread  naked  round ;  so  great  the  power  of  trade. 

Persia  few  ports;  more  happy  Indostan 
Beholds  Surat  and  Goa  on  her  coasts, 
And  Bombay's  wealthy  isle,  and  harbour  fam'd, 
Supine  beneath  the  shade  of  cocoa  groves. 
But  what  avails,  or  many  ports  or  few  ? 
Where  wild  Ambition  frequent  from  his  lair 
Starts  up;  while  fell  revenge  and  &mine  lead 
To  havoc,  reckless  of  the  tyrant*s  whip, 
\^Tiich  clanks  along  the  valleyst  oft  in  vain 
The  merchant  seeks  upon  the  strand,  whom  erst. 
Associated  by  trade,  he  deck'dand  clothM; 
In  vain,  whom  rage  or  famine  has  devoured. 
He  seeks ;  and  with  increased  afitection  thinks 
On  Britain.     Still  howe'er  Bombaya's  wharfs 
Pile-up  blue  indigo,  and,  of  frequent  use, 
Pungent  salt-petre,  woods  of  purple  grain. 
And  many-colour'd  saps  from  leaf  and  flower. 
And  various  gums;  the  clothier  knows  tbcir  worth; 
And  wool  resembling  cotton,  shorn  from'trees, 
Kot  to  the  fleets  unfriendly ;  whether  mixt 
In  warp  or  woof^  or  with  the  line  of  flax. 
Or  softer  silk's  -material :  though  its  aid 
To  vulgar  eyes  appears  not ;  let  none  deem 
The  fleece,  in  any  traffic,  unconcem*d ; 
By  every  traiSc  aided  :  while  each  work 
Of  art  yields  wealth  to  exercise  the  loom, 
And  every  loom  emplosrs  each  hand  of  art 
Nor  is  there  wheel  in  the  machine  of  trade. 
Which  Leeds,  or  Cairo,  Lima,  or  Bombay, 
Helps  not,  with  harmony,  to  turn  around, 
Though  all  unconscious  of  the  union  act. 

Few  the  peculiars  of  Canara*s  realm. 
Or  sultry  Malabar ;  where  it  behoves 
The  wary  pilot,  while  he  coasts  the  shores, 
To  mark  o*er  ocean  the  thick  rising  isles ; 
Woody  Chaetta,  Birter  rough  wif  h  rocks  ; 
Green-rising  Bannur,  Mincoy^s  purple  hills; 
And  the  minute  Maldivias,  as  a  swarm 
Of  bees  in  summer,  on  a  poplar's  trunk. 
Clustering  innumerable ;  these  behind 
His  stem  receding,  o'er  the  clouds  he  views 
Ceylon's  grey  peaks,  from  whose  volcanos  rise 
Dark  smoke  and  ruddy  flame,  and  glaring  rocks 
Darting  in  air  aloft ;  around  whose  feet 
Blue  cli£&  ascend,  and  aromatic  groves. 
In  various  prospect ;  Ceylon  also,  deemed 
The  ancient  Ophir.    Next  Bengala's  bay. 
On  the  vast  globe  the  deepest,  while  the  prow 
Turns  northward  to  the  rich  disputed  strand 
Of  Cor'mandel,  where  Traffic  grieves  to  see 
Discord  and  Avarice  invade  her  realms, 
Portendmg  ruinous  war,  and  cries  aloud, 
**  Peace,  peace,  ye  blinded  Britons,  and  ye  Ganis; 
Nation  to  nation  is  a  light,  a  fire, 
Enkindling  virtue,  sciences,  and  arts  i** 
But  cries  aloud  in  vain.    Yet  wise  defence. 
Against  ambition's  wide-de8ti03ring  pride, 
Madras  erected,  and  St.  David's  fort, 
And  those  which  rise  on  Ganges'  twenty  streams^ 
Guarding  the  woven  fleece,  Calcutta's  tower, 
And  Maldo's  and  Patana's:  firom  their  holds 
llie  shining  bales  our  fectors  deal  abroad. 
And  see  the  country's  products,  in  exchange. 
Before  them  heap>d :  cotton's  transparent  webf. 
Aloes,  and  cassia,  salutiferous  drUjn, 
Alom,  and  lacque,  and  chmded  loitoisesheU» 


And  brilliant  diamonds,  to  decorate 

Britannia's  blooming  nymphs.     For  these,  o'er  all  . 

The  kingdoms  round,  our  draperies  are  dispenM, 

O'er  Bukor,  Cabul,  and  the  Bactrian  vales. 

And  Cassimere,  and  Atoc,  on  the  stream 

Of  old  Hydaspes,  Poms'  hardy  realm ; 

And  late-discover'd  Tibet,  where  the  fleece, 

By  art  peculiar,  is  compress'd  and  wnAight 

Tothreadlees  drapery,  which,  in  cdnic  forms. 

Of  various  hues,  their  gaudy  roofs  adorns. 

The  keels  which  voyage  through  Molucca's  straits. 
Amid  a  cloud  of  spicy  odours  sail. 
From  Java  and  Sumatra  breath' d,  whose  wo<^ 
Yield  fiery  pepper,  that  destroys  the  nwth 
In  woolly  vestures :  Temate  and  Tidore 
Give  to  the  festal  board  the  fragrant  clove 
And  nutmeg,  to  those  narrow  bounds  confin'd ; 
While  gracious  Nature,  with  unsparing  hand. 
The  needs  of  life  o'er  every  region  pours. 

Near  those  delicious  isles,  the  beauteous  coast 
Of  China  rears  its  simmiits.     Know  ye  not. 
Ye  sons  of  trade,  that  ever-flowery  shore, 
Those  azure  hills,  those  woods  and  nodding  rocks  ? 
Compare  them  with  the  picture  of  your  chart; 
Alike  the  woods  and  nodding  rocks  o'erhang. 
Now  the  tall  glossy  towers  of  porcelain. 
And  pillar'd  pagods  shine;  r^oic'd  they  see 
The  port  of  Canton  opening  to  their  prows. 
And  in  the  winding  of  the  river  moor. 

Upon  the  strand  they  heap  their  glossy  bales, 
AimI  works  of  Birmingham,  in  brass  or  steel. 
And  flint,  and  ponderous  l^ul  from  deep  cells  rais'd, 
Tit  ballast  in  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
That  tears  the  shrouds,  and  bends  the  stubborn  mast: 
These,  for  the  artists  of  the  fleece  procure 
Varkms  materials;  and,  for  affluent  life, 
The  flavour'd  thea  and  glossy  painted  vase; 
Things  elegant,  ill-titled  luxuries, 
fn  temperance  us'd,  delectable  and  good. 
They  too  horn  hence  receive  the  strungest  thread 
Of  the  green  silkworm.    Various  is  the  wraith  . 
Of  that  renown'd  and  ancient  land,  secure 
In  constant  peace  and  commerce;  tilled  to  th'  heiglkfe 
Of  rich  fertility;  where,  thick  as  stars, 
Bright  habitations  glitter  on  each  hill. 
And  rock,  and  shady  dale;  e*en  on  the  waves 
Of  copious  rivers,  lakes,  and  bordering  seas. 
Rise  floating  villages;  no  wonder;  when. 
In  every  province,  firm  and  level  roads. 
And  long  canals,  and  navigable  streams, 
£ver,  with  ease,  conduct  the  works  of  toil 
To  sure  and  speedy  markets,  through  the  length 
Of  many  a  crowded  region,  many  a  clime. 
To  the  imperial  towers  of  Cambalu, 
Now  Pekin,  where  the  fleece  is  not  unknown; 
Since  Calder's  woofs,  aiMl  those  of  Exe  and  Frame, 
And  Yare,  and  Avon  slow,  and  rapid  lYent, 
Thither  by  Rwsic  caravans  are  brooght, 
Through  Scjrthia's  nnmenms  regions,  waste  and  wild. 
Journey  immense  I  which,  to  th'  attentive  ear. 
The  Muse,  in  faithful  notes,  shall  brief  describe. 

From  the  proud  mart  of  Petersburg,  ere-while 
The  liratery  seat  of  desolation  wide. 
Issue  these  trading  cararans,  and  urge,'       [road  ; 
Through  daziling  snows,  their  droary  trackless 
By  compass  steering  oft,  firom  week  to  week. 
From  month  to  month;  whole  seasons  view  their 

toils. 
Neva  they  pass,  and  Kesn  i^s  gloomy  flood, 
Volga,  and  Don,  and  Oka's  .torrent  prone. 
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Threatmiog  in  rain ;  and  many  a  cataract. 
In  its  fall  stopt,  and  bound  w>th  bars  of  ice. 

Close  on  the  left  annumber*d  tracts  they  view  ^ 
Whi  e  with  continual  frost :  and  on  the  right 
The  Caspian-lake,  and  ever-flowery  realms. 
Though  nowabhorr'd,  behind  them  turn,  the  haunt 
Of  arbitrary  Rule,  where  r^ions  wide 
Are  destin'd  to  the  sword ;  and  on  each  hand 
Hoads  hung  with  carcases,  or  under  fx>t 
l*hick   strown;    while  in  their  rough  bewilder'd 

rales 
The  blooming  rose  its  fragrance  breathes  in  vain, 
^nd  silver  fountains  &1I,  and  nightingales 
Attone  their  notes  where  nooe  are  left  to  hear. 

Sometimes  o'er  level  wajrs,  on  easy  sleds. 
The  generous  horse  conveys  the  sons  of  trade  j 
And  ever  and  anon  the  docile  dog ; 
And  now  the  light  rein-deer,  with  rapid  pace. 
Skims  over  icy  lakes ;  now  slow  they  climb 
Aloft  o'er  clouds,  and  then  adown  descend 
To  holbw  valleys,  till  the  eye  beholds 
The  rooft  of  Tobol,  whose  hill-crowning  walls 
Shine,  like  the  rising  Moon,  through  watery  mists : 
ToboC  th>  abode  of  those  unfortunate 
Eidles  of  angry  sUte,  and  thralls  of  war; 
Solemn  fraternity  !  where  carl,  and  prince. 
Soldier,  and  statesman,  and  uncrested  chief, 
On  the  dark  level  of  adversity, 
Convene  fiimiliar;  while,  amid  the  carei 
And  toib  for  hunger,  thint,  and  nakedness. 
Their  little  public  smiles,  and  the  bright  sparks 
Of  trade  are  kindled:  trade  arises  oft, 
And  virtue,  from  adversity  and  want : 
Be  witness,  Carthage ;  witness,  ancient  Tyre; 
And  thou,  Batavia,  daughter  of  Dh(tres«. 
This,  with  his  hands,  which  erst  the  truncheon  held, 
The  hammer  lifts;  another  bends  and  weaves 
The  flexile  willow ;  that  the  mattock  drives : 
All  are  employed ;  and  by  their  works  acquire 
Omr  fleecy  vestures.    From  their  tenements, 
Pleas'd  and  refreshed,  proceeds  the  caravan 
Through  Uvely-spreadmg  cultures,  pastures  green, 
.^nd  yellow  tilla^  in  opening  woods : 
Thence  on,  through  Narim's  wilds,  a  pathless  road 
They  ibroe,  with  rough  entangling  thorns  perplext; 
land  of  the  lazy  O^biacs,  thin  dispersed. 
Who,  by  avoidmg,  meet  the  toils  they  kiathe, 
Tenfold  augmented ;  miserable  tribe. 
Void  of  oonmiercial  comforts:  who,  nor  com. 
Nor  pulse,  nor  oil,*  nor  heart  enlivening  wme. 
Know  to. procure;  nor  spade,  nor  scythe,  nor  share. 
Nor  social  aid  >  beneath  their  thorny  bed 
The  serpent  biases,  while  m  thickeU  nigh 
Loud  howls  the  hungry  wolf.     So  on  they  fare. 
And  pa«  by  spacious  lakes,  begirt  with  rodLS 
And  azure  mountains;  and  the  heighto  adnure 
Of  white  Imaus,  wboce  snOw-nodding  crags 
Frighten  the  realms  beneath,  and  firom  their  uras 
Pnur  mighty  rivers  down,  th'  impetuous  streams 
Of  Oby,  and  litis,  and  Jenisca,  swift. 
Which  rush  upon  the  northern  pole,  upheave 
Its  frozen  seas,  end  lift  their  hiUs  of  ice. 

.These  rugged  paths  and  savage  landscapes  pass'd, 
A  new  scene  strikes  their  eyes:  among  the  clouds 
Aloft  they  view,  what  seems  a  chain  of  cliflb. 
Nature's  proud  work;  that  matchless  work  of  art. 
The  waU  of  Sh»,  by  Chfliobam»s  power, 
In  earlieit  times,  erected.    Wariike  troopf 
Fi^quevt  are  seen  in  haughty  march  along 
Its  ridge,  a  ^ait  extent,  beyond  the  length 


Of  many  a  potent  empire ;  towen  and  ports. 
Three  times  a  thousand,  lift  thereon  their  hrowt 
At  equal  spaces,  and  in  pruspect  'round. 
Cities,  and  plains,  and  kingdoms,  overlook. 

At  length  the  gloomy  passage  they  attain 
Of  its  deep- vaulted  gates,  whgse  opening  folda 
Conduct  at  length  to  Pekin's  glittering  spires. 
Hie  destin'd  mart,  where  joyous  they  arrive. 

Thus  are  thetextures  uf  the  fleece  convejr'd 
To  Sina*s  distant  realm,  *iie  utmost  bound 
Of  the  flat  floor  of  steadfast  Earth ;  for  so 
Fabled  Antiquity,  ere  peaceful  Trade 
InformM  the  opening  mind  of  curious  man.  . 

Now  to  the  other  hemisphere,  my  Mus^, 
A  new  worid  found,  extend  thy  daring  win^ 
Be  thou  the  first  of  the  harmonious  Nine 
From  high  Parnassus,  the  unwearyM  toils 
Of  industry  and  valour,  in  that  world 
Triumphant,  to  reward 'with  tuneful  song. 

Happy  the  voyage,  o^er  th'  Atlantic  brine. 
By  active  Raleigh  made,  and  gre^t  the  joy. 
When  he  diacem'd  above  the  foamy  surge 
A  rising  coast,  for  future  colonies. 
Opening  her  bays,  and  figuring  her^apes. 
E'en  firom  the  northern  tropic  to  the  pole. 
'^No  land  gives  more  emplojrment  to  the  loom. 
Or  kindlier  feeds  the  indigent;  no  land 
With  more  variety  of  wealth  rewards 
The  hand  of  Ubour :  thither  from  the  wronga 
Of  lawless  rule,  the  free-born  spirit  flies ; 
Thither  Afl9iction,  thithrr  Poverty, 
And  arts  and  sciences  :  thrice  Mppy  clime, 
.  Which  Britain  makes  th'  asylum  of  mankind ! 

But  joy  superior  far  his  bosom  warms, 
Who  views  those  chores  in  every  culture  dress'd; 
With  habitations  gay,  and  numerous  towns. 
On  hill  and  valley ;  and  his  countrymen 
Fumi'd  into  various  states,  powerful  and  rich. 
In  regions  far  remote :  who  from  uur  Iunus 
Take  largely  for  themselves,  and  for  those  tribes 
Of  Indians,  ancient  tenants  of  the  land. 
In  amity  cunjoin'd,  of  civil  life 
The  comforts  taught,  and  various  new  desires. 
Which  kindle  arts,  and  occupy  the  poor. 
And  spread  Britannia's  flocks  o'er  eyery  dale. 

Ye,  who  the  shuttle  cast  along  the  loom, 
The  silkworm's  thrc^rd  inweaving  with  the  fleece. 
Pray  for  the  culture  of  the  Georgian  tract. 
Nor  slight  the  green  Savannahs,  and  the  fdains 
Of  Carolina,  where  thick  woods  arise 
Of  mulberries,  and  in  whose  water'd  fields 
Up-springs  the  verdant  blade  of  thirsty  rice.    • 
Where  are  the  happy  reg^ions,  which  aflbrd 
Mor^mplements  of  coomiercc,  and  of  wealth  } 

Fertile  Virginia,  like  a  vigorous  bough. 
Which  overshadte  some  crystal  river,  spreads 
Her  wealthy  cultivations  wide  around. 
And,  more  than  many  a  spacious  realm,  rewards 
The  fleecy  shuttle :  to  her  growing  marts, 
llie  Irpqiiese,  Cheroques,  and  Oiibacks,  come,  ^ 
And  quit  their  feathery  ornaments  uncouth. 
For  woolly  garments:  and  the  cheers  of  of  lifie. 
The  cheers,  hut  not  the  vices,  learn  to  taste. 
Blush,  Europeans,  whom  the  circling  cup 
CH  Liorary  intoxicates ;  ye  routs. 
Who,  for  your  crimes,  have  fled  your  native  land; 
And  ye  voluptuous  idle,  who,  in  vain. 
Seek  easy  habitations,  void  of  care: 
The  sons  of  Nature,  irith  astonishment 
At^d  detestation,  mark  your  evil  deeds; 
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ikid  Tiew,  no  longer  sw'd,  yovff  nenretoM  warn. 
Unfit  to  cultivate  Ohio's  banks. 

See  the  bold  emigrants  of  Accadie, 
And  Massacbuset,  hi^py  in  those  arts 
That  join  the  politics  of  Trade  and  War, 
Bearing  the  palm  in  either :  they  appear 
Bett^er  exemplars ;  and  that  hardy  crew. 
Who,  on  the  fruzen  beech  of  Newfoundland, 
Hang  their  white  fish  amid  the  parching  winds : 
The  kindly  fleece  in  webs  of  Duffield  woof. 
Their  limbs,  benumbed,  enfolds  withcheerly  warmth. 
And  frieze  of  Cambria,  worn  by  those,  who  seek. 
Through  gal&  and  dales  of  Hudson's  winding  bay. 
The  beaver's  fur,  though  oft  they  seek' in  vain. 
While  Winter's  finoaty  rigour  checks  approach. 
E'en  in  the  fiftieth  hititode.     Say  why, 
(If  ye,  the  trarell'd  sons  of  Commerce,  know) 
Wherefore  lie  bound  their  rivers,  lakes,  and  dales. 
Half  the  Sun's  annual  course,  in  chains  of  ice  ? 
While  the  Rhine's  fertile  shore,  and  Gallic  realms, 
By  the  same  zone  encircled,  long  ei^or 
Warm  beams  of  Phoebus,  and,  supine,  behold 
Their  plains  and  hillocks  blush  with  clustering  vines. 

Must  it  be  ever  thus  ?  or  may  the  hand 
Of  mighty  Labour  drain  their  gusty  fakes. 
Enlarge  die  brightening  sky,  and,  peopling,  warm 
\  The  opening  vallejrs,  and  the  yellowing  plains  ?    . 
.  Or  rather  shall  we  burst  strong  Darien's  chain, 
^  Steer  our  bold  fleets  between  the  cloven  rocks. 
And  through  the  great  Pacific  every  joy 
Of  civil  life  diffuse  ?  Are  not  her  isles 
Numerous  and  large  ?  Have  they  not  harbours  calm, 
Inhabitants,  and  manners  ?  haply,  too, 
P^uliar  sciences,  and  other  forms 
Of  trade,  and  usdiil  products,  to  exchange 
For  wooUy  vesture^?  'T  is  a  tedious  course 
By  the  Antarctic  circle :  nor  beyond 
Those  seapwrapt  gardens  of  the  dulcet  reed, 
Bahama  and  Caribbee,  may  be  found 
Safe  mole  or  harbour,  till  on  Falkland's  isle 
The  standard  of  Britannia  shall  arise. 
Proud  Buenoe  Aires,  low-couched  Paraguay, 
And  rough  Corrientes,  mark,  with  hostile  eye, 
The  labouring  vessel :  neither  may  we  trust 
The  dreary  naked  Patagonian  land, 
Which  darkens  in  the  wmd.    No  tnSki  there, 
No  barter  for  the  fleece.    There  angry  storms 
Bend  their  black  brows,  and,  raging,  burl  around 
Their  thunders.    Ye  adventurous  mariners, 
Be  firm;  take  courage  from  the  brave.  'T  was  there 
Perils  and  conflicts  inexpressible 
Anson,  with  steady  undespairing  breast, 
Endur'd,  when  o'er  the  various  globe  he  chas'd 
His  country's  foes.  Fast-^thering  tempests  roused 
Huge  Ocean,  and  involv'd  him :  idl  around 
Whirlwind,  and  snow,  and  hail,  and  horrour :  now. 
Rapidly,  with  the  world  of  waters,  down 
Descending  to  the  channels  of  the  deep, 
•   He  view'd  th»  uncover'd  bottom  of  th'  achyss  j 
And  now  the  stars,  upon  the  loftiest  point 
Toss'dofthesky-mix'dsnrg^    Oft  the  burst 
Of  loudest  thunder,  with  the  oash  of  seas. 
Tore  the  wild-flying  sails  and  tumbling  masts ; 
While  flames,  thick-flashing  in  the  gloom,  reveal'd 
Ruins  of  decks  and  shrOuds,  and  sights  of  death. 

Yet  on  he  iai'd,  with  fortitude^  lus  che^, 
Oaining,  at  intervals,  slow  way  beneath 
Del  Fuegu's  rugged  cli£^  and  the  white  ridge, ,    ^ 
Above  all  height,  by  opening  clouds  reveal'd. 
Of  MoDt^gorda,  and  inaocassible 
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Wreck-threatenrngStaten-Iand'so'er-haiiging  shore. 
Enormous  rocks  on  rocks,  in  ever-wild 
Posture  of  foiling ;  as  when  Pelion,  rear'd, 
On  Ossa,  and  on  Ossa's  tottering  head 
Woody  Olympus,  by  the  angry  gods 
Precipitate  on  Earth  were  doom'd  to  fidL 

At  length,  through  every  tempest,  as  some  branch. 
Which  ftom  a  poplar  foils  into  a  loud 
Impetuous  cataract,  though  deep  immers'd. 
Yet  re-ascends,  and  glides,  on  lake  or  stream, 
ftnooth  through  the  vallesrs ;  so  his  way  he  won 
To  the  serene  Pacific,  flood  inunense. 
And  rear'd  his  lofty  masts,  and  spread  his  sails.    ^ 

Then  Paita's  walb  in  wasting  flames  involv'd« 
Hb  vengeance  felt,  and  foir  occasion  gave 
To  show  humanity  and  oontmence. 
To  Scipio's  not  inferior.    Then  was  left 
No  comer  of  the  globe  secure  to  pride 
And  violence :  altbough  the  for-stretch'd  coast 
Of  Chili,  and  Peru,  and  Mexico, 
Arm'd  in  their  evil  cause ;  though  fell  Disease, 
Un'bating  jLabour,  tedious  Time,  conspir'd. 
And  Heat  inclement,  to  unnerve  his  force ;  [world. 
Though  that  wide  sea,  which  spreads  o'er  half  the 
Deny'd  all  hospitable  land  or  port ; 
Where,  seasons  voyaging,  no  road  he  found 
To  moor,  no  bottom  in  tb'  abyss,  whereon 
To  drop  the  fiistening  anchor ;  though  his  brave 
Companions  ceas'd,  subdu'd  by  toil  extreme; 
Though  solitary  left  in  Tinian's  seas. 
Where  never  was  before  the  dreaded  sound 
Of  Britain's  thunder  heard;  his  wave-worn  bark 
Met,  fought,  the  proud  Iberian,  and  overcame* 
So  fkre  it  ever  with  our  country's  foes  1^ 

Bi^ice,  ye  nations,  vindicate  the  sway 
Ordain'd  for  common  happiness.    Wide,  o'er 
The  globe  terraqueous,  let. Britannia  pour 
The  fruits  of  plcaity  from  her  copious  horn. 
What  can  avail  to  her,  whose  fertile  earth 
By  Ocean's  briny  waves  are  circumscrib'd. 
The  ^nned  host,  and  murdering  sword  of  war. 
And  conquest  o'er  her  neighbours  ?  She  ne'er  breaks 
Her  solemn  compacts  in  the  lust  of  rule : 
Studious  of  arts  and  trade,  she  ne'er  disturbs 
The  holy  peace  of  states.    'T  is  her  delight 
To  fold  the  world  with  harmony,  and  spread, 
Among  the  habitations  of  mankind. 
The  various  wealth  of  toil,  and  what  her  fiseoe^ 
To  clothe  the  naked,  and  her  skilful  looms. 
Peculiar  give.    Ye  too  rejoice,  ye  swains ;  » 

Increasing  commerce  shall  reward  your  cares. 
A  day  will  come,  if  not  too  deep  we  drink 
The  cup,  w|iich  luxury  on  careless  wealth, 
Pemidons  gift^  bestows ;  a  day  will  come. 
When,  thrcwgh  new  channels  sailing,  we  shall  clothe 
The  Califomian  coast,  and  all  the  realms 
That  stretch  from  Anian's  straits  to  proud  Japan; 
And  the  green  isles,  which  on  the  left  arise 
Upon  tl^e  glassy  brine,  whose  various  capes 
Not  yet  are  figur'd  on  the  sailor's  chart : 
Then  every  variation  shall  be  told 
Of  the  magnetic  steel ;  and  currents  maik'd. 
Which  drive  the  heedless  vessel  from  her  course.. 

That  portion  too  of  land,  a  tract  immense. 
Beneath  th'  Antarctic  spr^,  shall  then  be  knowi^ 
And  new  plantations  on  its  ooart  arise. 
Then  rigid  Winter's  ice  no  more  shall  woond 
The  only  naked  animal ;  but  man 
With  the  soft  fleece  shall  every-where  be  cfoth'd. 
Th*  exalting  Muse  shall  then,  in  vigour  fireili«i 
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Her  flight  renew.    Meanwhile,  with  weary  wing, 

Cer  Ocean^s  wave  returning,  she  explores 

Siluria's  flowery  tales,  her  old  delight,  . 

The  shepherd's  haunts,  where  the  first  springs  arise 

Of  Britain's  happy  trade,  now  spreading  wide, 

Wide  as  th'  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas, 

€>t  as  air's  yital  fluid  o'er  the  globe. 


THE  COUNTRY  fTALK. 

The  morning  's  feir,  the  lusty  Sun 
With  ruddy  cheek  begins  to  run; 
And  early  birds,  that  wing  the  skies. 
Sweetly  sing  to  see  him  rise. 
"^        I  am  resolv'd,  this  charming  day, 
'    In  the  open  field  to  stray ; 
i  And  have  no  roof  above  my  head, 
\_But  that  whereon  the  gods  do  tread. 
Before  the  yellow  bam  I  see 
A  beautiful  variety 
Of  strutting  cocks,  advancmg  stout, 
And  flirting  empty  chaff  about, 
Bens,  ducks,  and  geese,  and  all  their  brood, 
And  turkeys  gobbling  for  their  food. 
While  rustics  thrash  the  wealthy  floor. 
And  tempt  them  all  to  crowd  the  door. 

•  What  a  fair  fece  does  Nature  show ! 
Augusta,  wipe  thy  dusty  brow ; 
A  landscape  wide  salutes  my  sight. 
Of  shady  vales,  and  mountains  bright; 
And  azure  heavens  I  behold. 
And  clouds  of  silver  and  of  gold. 
And  now  into  the  fields  I  go. 
Where  thousand  flaming  flowers  glow ; 
And  every  neighbouring  hedge  I  greet, 
With  honeysuckles  smelling  sweet. 
Kow  o'er  the  daisy  meads  I  stray. 
And  meet  with,  as  I  pace  my  way. 
Sweetly  shining  on  the  eye, 
A  rivulet,  gliding  smoothly  by ; 
Which  ^bows  with  what  an  easy  tide 
The  moments  of  the  happy  glide. 
Here,  finding  pleasure  after  pain. 
Sleeping,  I  see  a  wearied  swain, 
MTiile  his  full  scrip  lies  open  by. 
That  does  his  healthy  food  supply. 

Happy  swain,  sure  happier  far 
Than  lofty  kings  and  princes  are ! 
Enjoy  sweet  sleep,  which  shuns  the  crown. 
With  ail  its  easy  beds  of  down. 

The  Sun  now  shows  his  noon-tide  blaze. 
And  sheds  around  me  burning  rays. 
-  A  little  pnward,  and  I  go 
Into  the  shade  that  groves  bestow ; 
And  on  green  moss  I  lay  me  doWn, 
That  o'er  the  root  of  oak  has  grown; 
Where  all  is  silent,  but  some  flood 
That  sweetly  murmurs  in  the  wood ; 
But  birds  th^  warble  in  the  sprays. 
And  charm  e'en  Silenc^  with  their  lays. 

Oh  powerful  Silence,  how  you  reign 
In  the  poet's  busy  brain ! 
His  numerous  thoughts  obey  the  calls 
Of  the  tunefiil  waUr-falls, 
Like  moles,  whene'er  the  coast  is  clear, 
Ttiey  rise  before  thee  without  fear. 
Ami  range  in  parties  here  and  there. 

Snin'^^il'Uy  to  Parnassus  wing, 
A«u  .i«i",v  I  he  fair  Cobialian  spring  ; 


Where  they  behold  a  lonely  well,    ■ 
Where  now  no  tuneful  Muses  dwell; 
But  now  and  then  a  slavish  hind 
Paddling  the  troubled  pool  they  find. 

Some  trace  the  pleasing  paths  of  joy. 
Others  the  blissful  scene  destroy ; 
in  thorny  tracks  of  sorrow  stray. 
And  pine  for  Clio  far  away. 
But  stay — Methinks  her  lajrs  I  hear. 
So  smooth !  so  sweet '  so  deep  !  so  clear  ? 
•No,  't  is  not  her  voice,  I  find, 
'T  is  but  the  echo  stays  behind. 

Some  meditate  ambition's  brow. 
And  the  black  gulf  that  gapes  below : 
Some  peep  in  courts,  and  there  they  see 
The  sneaking  tribe  of  Flatterj\ 
But,  strikmg  to  the  ear  and  eye, 
A  nimble  deer  comes  bounding  by ; 
When  rushing  from  yon  rustling  spray,       , 
It  made  them  vanish  all  away. 

I  rouse  me  up,  and  on  I  rove, 
'T  is  more  than  time  to  leave  the  grove. 
The  Sun  declines,  thd  evening  breeze 
B^ns  to  whisper  through  the  trees : 
And,  as  I  leave  the  sylvan  gloom, 
As  to  the  glare  of  day  I  come. 
An  old  man's  smoky  nest  I  see. 
Leaning  on  an  aged  tree : 
Whose  willow  walls,  and  furzy  brow, 
A  little  garden  sway  below. 
.Through  spreading  beds  of  blooming  green. 
Matted  with  herbage  sweet,  and  clean, 
A  vein  of  water  limps  along. 
And  makes  them  ever  green,  and  young. 
Here  he  pufife  upon  his  spade. 
And  digs  up  cabbage  in  the  shade : 
His  tatter*d  rags  are  sable  brown. 
His  beard  and  hair  are  hoary  grown  r 
The  dying  sap  descends  apace. 
And  leaves  a  wither'd  hand  and  face. 

Up  Grongar  hill  *  I  labour  now, 
And  catch  at  last  his  bushy  brow. 
Oh,  how  fresh,  how  pure  the  air ! 
Let  me  breathe  a  little  here. 
WTiere  am  I,  Nature  ?  I  descry 
Thy  magazine  before  me  lie ! 
Temples !— and  towns! — and  towers ! — and  woods! 
And  hills ! — and  vales ! — and  fields  !---aiid  floods  i 
Crowding  before  me,  edg»d  around 
With  naked  wilds,  and  barren  ground. 

See,  below,  the  pleasant  dome. 
The  poet's  pride,  the  poet's  home, 
Which  the  stm>beams  shine  upon. 
To  the  even,  from  the  dawn. 
See  her  woods,  where  Echo  talks, 
Her  gardens  trim,  her  terrass  walks. 
Her  wildernesses,  fragrant  brakes. 
Her  gloomy  bowers,  and  shining  lakes. 
Keep,  ye  gods,  this  humble  seat. 
For  ever  pleasant,  private,  neat 

See  yonder  hill,  uprising  steep,  , 
Above  the  river  slow  and  deep : 
It  looks  from  hence  a  pyramid, 
Beneath  a  verdant  forest  hid ; 
On  whose  high  top  there  rises  great. 
The  mighty  remnant  of  a  seat. 
An  old  green  tower,  whose  batter'd  brow 
Frowns  upon  the  vale  below. 

.  >  A  hiU  in  Sout^lValet. 
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Look  upon  that  fiowery  plain, 
How  the  8heq>  surround  their  swain. 
How  they  crowd  to  hear  his  strain ! 
All  careless  with  his  legs  across. 
Leaning  on;a  hank  of  moss, 
He  spends  his  empty  hours  at  play. 
Which  fly  as  light  as  down  away. 

And  there  behold  a  bloomy  mead, 
A  silver  stream,  a  willow  shade. 
Beneath  the  shade  a  fisher  stand. 
Who,  with  the  angle  in  his  hand. 
Swings  the  nibblmg  fry  to  land. 

In  blushes  the  descending  Sun 
Kisses  ^e  streams,  while  slow  they  run  ; 
And  yonder  hill  remoter  grows. 
Or  dusky  clouds  do  interpose. 
The  fields  areieft,  the  labouring  hind 
His  weary  oxen  does  nnbind; 
And  vocal  mountains,  as  they  low, 
Be-echo  to  the  vales  below ; 
The  jocund  shepherds  piping  come. 
And  drive  the  herd  before  them  home  ; 
And  now  begin  to  light  their  fires. 
Which  send  up  smoke  in  curling  spires  : 
While  with  light  heart  all  h<»neward  tend. 
To  Abergasney  ^  I  descend. 

But,  oh !  how  blest'd  would  be  the  day,. 
Did  I  with  Clio  pace  my  way, 
And  not  alone  and  solitary  stray ! 


THE  ENQUIRY. 


Yb  poor  little  sheep,  ah )  well  may  ye  stray* 
While  sad  is  your  shepherd,  and  Clio  away ! 
Tell  where  have  you  been,  have  you  met  with  my  love. 
On  the  mountain,  pr  valley,  or  meadow,  or  grove? 
Alas-aday,  No — Ye  are  stray'd,  and  half  d^  j 
Ye  saw  not  my  love,  or  ye  all  had  been  fed. 

Oh,  Sun,  did  you  see  her  ? — ah !  surely  you  did: 
^Mong  what  willows,  or  woodbines,  or  reeds,  is  she 

hid? 
Ye  tall  whistling  pines,  that  on  yonder  bill  grow. 
And  overlook  the  beautiful  valley  below, 
Did  you  see  her  a-roving  in  wood  or  in  brake  ? 
Or  bathing  her  fiaiir  limbs  in  some  silent  lake  ? 

Ye  mountains,  that  look  on  the  vigorous  East, 
And  the  North,  and  the  South,  and  the  wearisome 

West, 
Pray  tell  where  she  hides  her — ^you  surely  do  know— 
And  let  not  her  lover  pine  after  her  so. 

Oh,  had  1  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  Pd  fly 
Along  with  bright  Phcebus  all  over  the  sky; 
Like  an  eagle,  look  down,  with  my  wings  wide  dis- 
played. 
And  dart  in  my  eyes  at  each  whispering  shade : 
l*d  search  every  tuft  in  my  diligent  tour, 
I'd  unravel  the  woodbines,  and  look  in  each  bower. 
Till  I  found  out  my  Clio,  and  ended  my  pain. 
And  made  myself  quiet,  and  happy  again. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  A  FAMOUS  PAINTER. 

Delicbtful  partner  of  my  heart,  • 
Master  of  the  loveliest  art  \ 

*  Tbn  name  of  a  seat  helooging  to  the  author's 
brother. 


How  sweet  our  senses  yon  deceive. 
When  we,  a  gazing  throng,  believe  ! 
Here  flows  the  Po ! — ^The  Minis  there, 
Windii^  about  with  sedgy  hair ! 
And  there  the  Tyber's  yellow  flood. 
Beneath  a  thick  and  gloomy  wood ! 
And  there  Darius*  broken  ranks 
Upon  the  Orannic's  bloody  banks; 
Who  bravely  die,  or  basely  run 
From  Philip's  all-subduing  son  ! 
And  there  the  wounded  Porus  brought 
(The  bravest  man  that  ever  fought !) 
To  Alexander's  tent,  who  eyes 
His  dauntless  visage,  as  he  lies 
In  death's  most  painfbl  agonies. 

To  me  reveal  thy  heav«dy  art, 
To  me  thy  mysteries  impart. 
As  yet  I  but  in  verse  can  paint. 

And  to  th'  idea  colaur  faint 
What  to  the  open  eye  you  show. 

Seeming  Nature's  living  glow  ! 

The  beauteous  shapes  of  objects  near ! 

Or  distant  ones  confiis'd  in  air! 

The  golden  eve,  the  blushing  dawn. 

Smiling  on  the  lovely  lawn ! 

And  pleasing  views  of  chequer'd  glades  ! 

And  rivers  winding  through  the  shades  ! 

And  sunny  hills ! — and  pleasant  plains ! 

And  groups  of  merry  nymphs  and  swains ! 
Or  some  old  buildhig,  hid  with  grass. 

Rearing  sad  its  ruin'd  face  ; 

Whose  columns,  frizes,  statues,  lie. 

The  grief  and  wonder  of  the  eye ! 

Or  swift  adown  a  mountain  tall, 

A  foaming  cataract's  sounding  fall ; 

Whose  loud  roaring  stuns  the  ear 

Of  the  wondering  traveller  I 

Or  a  calm  and  quiet  bay. 

And  a  level  shining  sea ! 

Or  surges  rough,  that  froth  and  roar. 

And,  angry,  dash  the  sounding  shore ! 

And  vessels  tost !  and  billows  high  1 

And  lightnings  flashing  from  the  sky ! 

Or  that  which  gives  me  most  delight. 

The  fiiir  idea  (seeming  sight ! ) 

Of  warrior  fierce,  with  shining  blade ! 

Or  orator  with  arms  displayed  ! 

TuUy's  engaging  air  and  mien. 

Declaiming  against  Catiline. 

Or  fierce  Achilles  towering  high 

Above  his  foes,  who  round  him  die. 

Of  Hercules,  with  lion's  hide, 

And  knotty  cudgel  thrown  aside. 

Lifting  Antaeus  high  in  air ! 

Who,  in  his  gripe,  expires  there ! 
Or  Sisyphus,  with  toil  and  sweat. 

And  muscles  strain'd,  striving  to  get 

Up  a  steep  hill  a  ponderous  stone. 

Which  near  the  top  recoils,  and  rolls  impetuoui 
down. 

Or  beauteous  Helen's  easy  air. 

With  head  redin'd,  and  flowrog  hair; 

Or  comely  Paris,  gay  and  3roung, 

Moving  with  gallant  grace  along ! 

These  yon  can  do! — I  but  advance 

In  a  florid  ignorance; 

And  say  to  you,  who  better  know. 

You  should  design  them  so  and  soit 
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•     DYER'S  POEMS. 

TO  AARON  HILL,  ESQ. 


ON  HIS  rOBM  CALLED  UIDBOIT. 


[Those  lines  in  this  poem  maifced  vitb  inreiied 
\  are  taken  out  of  the  poem  called  Gideon.] 


Till  me,  wondrous  friend,  where  were  you 

When  Gideon  was  your  lofty  song ! 

Where  did  the  heavenly  spirit  bear  you. 

When  your  fair  soul  reflected  strong 

Gideon's  actions,  as  they  shin'd  . 

Bright  in  the  i^hambers  of  your  mind  ! 

Say,  have  you  trod  Ambia's  spicy  vales. 

Or  gathered  bays  beside  Euphrates'  stream. 
Or  lonely  sung  with  Jordan's  water-fiills,  i 

While  heavenly  Gideon  was  your  sacred  theme? 
Or  have  you  many  ages  given 

To  close  retirement  and  to  books ! 
And  held  a  long  discourse  with  Heaven, 

And  noticed  Nature  in  her  various  looks  * 
Foil  of  insphing  wonder  and  delight. 

Slow  read  J  Gideon  with  a  greedy  eye ! 
like  a  pleai^  traveller  that  lingers  sweet 
On  some  foir  and  lofty  plain 
Where  the  Sun  does  brightly  shine, 
ibid  glorious  prospects  all  around  him  lie ! 
On  Gideon's  pages  beautifully  shine. 

Surprising  pictures  rising  to  my  sight, 
WHh  all  the  life  of  colours  and  of  line, 

*  And  all  the  force  of  rounding  shade  and  light. 
And  all  the  grace  of  something  more  divine  I 
^igfa  on  a  hill,  beneath  an  oak's  broad  arm, 
I  see  f  youth  divinely  &ir, 
<'  Pensive  he  leans  his  head  on  his  left  hand; 
His  smiling  eye  sheds  sweetness  mix'd  with  awe. 
Bis  pght  hand,  with  a   milk-white  wand,  some 
figure  seems  to  draw ! 
A  nameless  grace  is  &catter'd  through  bis  air, 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  loosely  dows  his  amber<co- 
lour'd  hair!" 
Above,  with  burning  blush  the  morning  glows. 
The  waking  world  all  fair  before  him  lies ; 
"  Slow  horn  the  plain  the  melting  dews. 
To  kiss  the  sun-beanu,  climbing,  rise,"  Ac 
Methinks  the  grove  of  Baal  I  see. 
In  terrass'd  stages  mount  up  high. 
And  wave  its  sable  beauties  in  the  sky. 

"  From  stage  to  stage,  broad  steps  of  half-hid 
stone, 
With  curiing  moss  and  blady  grass  6'ergrown, 

Lead  awful 

Down  in  a  dungeon  deep. 
Where  through  thick  walls,  oblique  the  broken  light 
Jnm  narrow  loop-holes  quivers  to  the  sight. 

With  swift  and  furious  stride, 
Ck)se-fcMed  arms,  and  short  and  sudden  starts, 
The  fretful  prince,  in  dumb  and  sullen  pride> 
Eevolves  escape        " 

Here  in  red  colours  glowing  bold 
A  warlike  figure  strikes  my  eye  f    • 
The  dreadful  sudden  sight  his  fiies  behold 
Confounded  so,  they  k)se  the  power  to  fly  ; 
"  Backening  they  gaze  at  distance  on  his  hce, 
Admire  his  posture,  and  confess  his  grace ; 
His  right  hand  grasps  his  planted  spear,"  ^c 
Alas !  my  Muse,  through  much  good-will,  you  err: 
And  we  the  mighty  author  greatly  wrong; 
To  gather  beauties  here  and  there. 
As  but  a  scatter'd  few  there  were, 
^While  every  word  's  a  beauty  in  his  song ! 


THE  CBOtCE. 


^JtO  MR.  DTBB.      BY  AABOH  HILL,  BSt< 

Wbilb,  charm'd  with  Aberglasoey's  quiet  plains^ 
The  Muses,  and  their  empress,  court  your  stiains^ 
Tii'd  of  the  noisy  town,  so  Utely  tiy'd, 
Methinks  I  see  you  smile,  on  Towy's  side ! 
Pensive,  her  mazy  wanderings  you  unwind. 
And,  on  your  river's  margin,  calm  your  mhid. 
Oh ! — greatly  bless'd — whatever  your  fste  requires^ 
Your  ductile  wisdom  tempers  your  desires! 
Balanc'd  within,  you  look  abroad  serene. 
And,  marking  both  extremes,  pass  dear  between. 

Oh  {  could  your  lov'd  example  teach  your  skill. 
And,  as  it  moves  my  wonder,  mend  ay  will ! 
Cahn  would  my  passions  grow;  mylotwonldplmse; 
And  my  sick  soul  might  think  itself  to  ease ! 
But,  to  the  future  while  I  strain  my  eye. 
Each  present  good  slips,  undistinguish'd,  by. 
Still,  what  I  would,  contends  with  what  I  can. 
And  my  wild  wishes  leap  the  bonnds  of  man. 

If  in  my  power  it  lies  to  limk  hope. 
And  my  unchain'd  desires  can  fix  a  wopipe,   [poor  ; 
This  were  my  choice — Ob,  firiend !  pronounce  oie^ 
Fur  I  have  wants,  which  wealth  can  never  cure  1 

Let  others  with  a  narrow'd  stint  of  pride. 
In  selfish  views,  a  bounded  hope  divide: 
If  I  must  wish  at  all — ^Desires  are  free, 
High,  as  the  highest,  {  would  wish  to  be  I 
Then  might  I,  sde  supreme,  Hct,  unoonfin'd. 
And  with  unbounded  infloenee  Mess  mankind. 
Mean  is  that  soul,  whom  its  own  good  can  fiD  ! 
A  prosperous  worid,  alone,  oould  ficast  my  wilL 
He 's  poor,  at  best,  who  others'  misery  sees. 
And  wants  the  wish'd-fbr  power  to  give  them  oase  i 
A  glory  this,  unreach'd,  but  on  a  throne  I 
All  were  enough— and,  less  than  all.  Is  none  f 

This  my  first  wish : — ^but  since  t  is  wild,  and  vaiq. 
To  grasp  at  glittering  clouds,  with  fruitless  pain. 
More  safely  low  let  my  next  prospect  be. 
And  life's  mild  evening  this  hh  sun-set  see^ 

Far  from  a  lord's  loathed  neightwurhoodr— a  state  t 
Whose  little  greatness  is  a  pride  I  hate ! 
On  some  lone  wild  should  my  large  house  be  plac'd. 
Vastly  surrounded  by  a  healthful  waste ! 
Steril  and  coarse  the  untry'd  soil  should  be. 
Till  fined  to  flourish,  and  subdu'd  by  me. 
Seas,  woods,  meads,  mountains,  gfcrdens^  streams* 

and  skies. 
Should,  with  a  changefbl  grandeur,  charm  my  eyes! 
Where^  I  walk'd,  effects  of  my  past  pains 
Should  phime  the  mountam  tops,  and  paint  the 

plains. 
Greatly  obscure,  and  shunning  oourt<«,  or  name  ^ 
Widely  befriended,  but  escaping  fiin^e ; 
Peaceful,  in  studious  quiet,  would  I  Ifve, 
lie  hid,  fat  leisure,  and  grow  rich,  to  give! 


TO  MR.  SAVAGE, 

sow  OF  THE  LATE  EARL  RIVEES. 

Sink  not,  my  friend,  beneath  misibrtune's  weight, 

Pleas'd  to  be  found  intrinsically  great. 

Shame  on  the  dull,  who  think  the  soul  looks  less. 

Because  the  body  wants  a  jittering  dress. 

It  is  the  mind's  for  ever  bi^t  attire. 

The  mind's  embroidery,  that  the  wise  admire ! 

That  which  looks  rich  to  the  gross  vulgar  eyet 

Is  the  lop's  tinsel  which  the  gr^ve  demise. 
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Wealth  dims  the  eyes  of  crowds,  and  while  they  gaze. 
The  ooKOomb  's  ne'er  discovered  ip  the  Maze  ! 
As  few  the  vices  of  the  wealthy  see. 
So  virtiies  are  cooceal'd  by  poverty. 

Earl  Rivers  \^4n  that  name  how  wouldst  thou 
shine? 
Thy  verse,  how  sweet  1  thy  fiuicy,  how  divine  ! 
Critics  and  bards  would,  by  their  worth,  be  aw'd. 
And  all  would  think  it  merit  to  applaud. 
But  thou  hast  nought  to  please  the  vulgar  eye. 
No  title  hast,  nor  what  might  titles  buy. 
Thou  wiH  small  praise,  but  much  ill-nature  find. 
Clear  to  thy  enrours,  to  thy  beautite  blind ; 
And  if,  though  few,  they  any  fimlts  can  see, 
How  meanly  bitter  will  cold  ceasure  be ! 
Buty  since  we  all,  the  wisest  of  us,  err. 
Sure  'tis  the  greatest  foult  to  be  severe. 

A  few,  however,  yet  expect  to  find. 
Among,  the  misty  millions  of  mankind, 
Who  proudly  stoop  to  aid  an  injur*d  cause. 
And  o'er  the  sneer  of  coxcombs  force  applause, 
WbOrwith  felt  pleasure,  see  feSr  Virtue  rise. 
And  lift  her  upwards  to  the  beckoning  prize ! 
Or  maik  her  labouring  in  the  modest  breast. 
And  honour  her  the  more,  the  more  deprest. 

Thee,  Savage,  these  (the  justly  great)  admire, 
Hiee,  quick'ning  judgment's  phlegm  with  fancy^s 
Thee,  slow  to  censure,  earnest  to  cooimend,    [fire! 
An  able  jCritic,  but  a  willing  friend. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND  JN  TOfFNK 

Havb  my  firiends  in  the  town,  in  the  gay  busy  town. 
Forgot  such  a  man  as  John  Dyer  ? 

Or  heedless  despise  they,  or  pity  the  clown, 
Whose  boaiMn  no  pageantries  fire? 

No  matter,  no  matter  .content  in  the  shades— 
(Contented? — why  every  thing  charms  me) 

Fall  in  tunes  all  adown  the  green  steep,  ye  cascades. 
Till  hence  rigid  Virtue  alarms  me. 


Till  Outrage  arises,  or  Misery  needs 

The  swift,  the  intrepid  avenger ; 
Till  sacred  Religion  or  Liberty  bleeds. 

Then  mine  be  the  deed  and  the  danger. 
Alas !  what  a  folly,  that  wealth  and  domain 

We  heap  up  in  sin  and  in  sorrow  ! 
lomiense  is  the  toil,  yet  the  labour  bow  vain  ! 

Is  not  life  to  be  over  tomorrow  ? 
Then  glide  on  my  moments,  the  few  that  I  hava^ 

Smooth-shaded,  and  quiet,  and  even; 
While  gently  th^  body  descends  to  the  grave. 

And  the  spirit  arises  to  Heaven. 


TO  MR.  DYER.    BY  CLIO «. 

TvE  done  thy  merit  and  my  friendship  wroi^ 
In  holding  back  my  gratitude  so  long; 
I'he  soul  is  sure  to  equal  transport  rais'd. 
That  justly  praises,  or  is  justly  prais'd ; 
The  generous  only  can  this  pleasure  know 
>Vho  taste  the  godlike  virtue — to  bestow ! 
I  e'en  grow  rich,  methhiks,  while  I  conmiend| 
And  feel  the  very  praises  which  I  send  ; 
Nor  jealousy  nor  female  envy  find. 
Though  all  the  Muses  are  to  Dyer  kind. 

Sing  on,  nor  Tet  your  modest  fears  retard. 
Whose  verse  and  pencil  join,  to  force  reward  r 
Your  claim  demands  the  bays  in  double  wi«ath» 
Tour  poems  lig:bten,  and  your  pictures  breathe. 

I  wish  to  praise  you,  but  your  beauties  wroaf;; 
No  theme  looks  green,  in  Clio's  artless  song : 
But  yours  will  an  eternal  verdure  wear. 
For  I>>'er's  fruitful  soul  uill  fkntrish  there. 
My  humbler  lot  was  in  low  distance  laid ; 
I  was,  oh,  hated  thought !  a  woman  made; 
For  household  cares,  and  empty  trifles  meant. 
The  name  does  immortality  prevent 
Yet  let  me  stretch,  beyond  my  sex,  my  mind. 
And,  rising,  leave  the  fluttering  train  behind  $ 
Nor  art,  nor  learning,  wish'd  assistance  lends* 
But  nature,  love,  and  music,  are  my  frieodiL 


*  Among  the  poems  of  Mr.  Savage,  there  is  one        ■  Among  the  poems  of  Mr.  Savage,  is  an  epistk 
In  Mr.  Dyv»  in  answer  to  his  from  the  country.      I  occaskwed  by  Mr.  Dyer's  picture  of  this  lady. 
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LIFE  OF  SHENSTONE, 

BY  DR.  JOHNSONl 


William  Shenston^,  the  son  of  Thomas  Shenstoiie  and  Xnne  Peii,  wis  born  Iti 
November  1714,  tit  the  Leasciwes  in  UalSs-Owen,  one  of  those  insulated  districts- 
which,  in  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  was  appended,  for  some  reason  not  how  dis^ 
coverable,  to  a  distant  tounty ;  and  n^hich,  though  surrounded  by  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire,  belongs  to  Shropshire,  though  perhtlps  thirty  miles  distimt  from  anj 
other  part  of  it  ' 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  diime^  ^hom  his  poem  of  The  SchooUMistress  has 
f  delivered  to  posterity ;  and  soon  received  such  delight  from  books,  that  he  was  always 
calling  for  fresh  entertainment,  and  expected  that  when  any  of  the  family  went  to 
market  a  ne^  book  should  fie  brought  him  ;  i^hichy  irhtn  it  came,  was  in  fondness 
carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.  It  b  said,  that,  when  his  request  had  been  ne^ltoted, 
his  mothet  wrapped  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  stoe  form,  and  pacified  him  for  tho 
itight 

As  he  ^retr  older,  he  weilt  for  si  while  to  the  grammar-school  in  Halesowen,  arid 
i^as  placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Crampton,  an  eminent  school-master  at  Solihul, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  progress. 

When  he  was  young  (June  17^)  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  and  soon  after 
(August  1726)  of  his  grandfather ;  and  was,  with  his  brother,  .who  died  afterwards 
unmarried,  left  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  the  estate. 

From  school  he  was  sent  in  1732  to  Pembroke  College  in  Oxford,  a  society  which 
for  half  a  century  has  been  eminent  for  English  poetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here 
it  appears  ilmt  he  found  delight  and  advantage ;  for  he  continued  his  name  in  the 
book  ten  years^  thdugh  he  took  no  degree.  After  the  first  four  years  he  put  on  the 
Civilian's  gown,  ihii  without  showing  any  intention  to^  engage  in  th^  profession. 

About  die  time  trhen  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  death  of  his  grandmother  devolved 
bb  affairs  to  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome  in  Staffordshire,  whose 
littentioh  he  always  mentioned  ii^ith  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himself  upon  English  poetry ;  and  in  1737  published'  a 
imall  miscellany,  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about  to  acquaint  himself  with  life,  and  wi^  some, 
times  at  London,  sometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other  place  of  public  resort;  but  he 
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did  not  forget  his  poetry.  He  published  in  1741  his  Judgment  of  Hercules,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whose  interest  he  supported  with  great  warmth  at  an  election:  this 
was  next  year  followed  by  The  School-Mistress. 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted  for  his  ease  and  leisure,  died  in  1745, 
and  the  care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him.  He  tried  to  escape  it  a  while, 
and  liTcd  at  his  house  with  his  tenants,  who  were  distantly  related ;  but,  finding  that 
imperfect  possession  inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  estate  into  his  own  hands,  mora 
to  the  improvement  of  its  beauty,  than  the  increase  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance : 
be  began  from  this  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to  diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle 
his  walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters  ;  which  he  did  with  such  judgment  and  such  fancy, 
as  made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  admiration'  of  the  skilful ;  a 
place  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  and  copied  by  designers.  Whether  to  plant  a  walk 
in  undulating  curves,  and  to  place  a  beach  at  every  turn  where  there  is  an  object  to 
catch  the  riew  ;  to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it 
will  be  seen ;  to  leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleased,  and  to  thicken  the 
plantation  where  there  b  something  to  be  hidden — demands  any  great  powers  of  mind, 
J  will  not  inquire :  perhaps  a  surly  and  suHen  spectator  may  think  such  performances 
rather  the  sport  than  the  business  of  human  reason.  But  it  must  be  at  least  con. 
lessed,  that  to  embellish  the  form  of  nature  is  an  inuocent  amusement;  and  some 
praise  must  be  allowed,  by  the  most  supercyious  observer,  to  him  who  does  best  what 
such  multitudes  are  contending  to  do  well. 

This  praise  was  the  praii»e  of  Shenstone :  but,  like  all  other  modes  of  felicity,  it 
was  not  enjoyed  without  its  abatements.  Lyttelton  was  his  neighbour  and  his  rival, 
whose  empire,  spacious  and  opulent,  louked  with  disdain  on  the  peiti^  State  that  aP' 
peared  behind  it*  For  a  while  the  inhabitants  of  Hagi^y  ati'ccted  to  tell  their  ac- 
quaintance of  the  little  fellow  that  was  trying  to  make  himself  admired;  but  when  by 
d^rees  the  Leasowes  forced  themselves  iiUu  notice,  they  took  care  to  defeat  the 
curiosity  which  they  could  not  suppress,  by  conducting  their  visitants  perversely  to 
inconvenient  points  of  view,  and  introducing  ,them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to  dc- 
tect^a  deception;  injuries  of  which  Shenstone  would  heavily  complain.  Where  thera 
is  emulation  there  .will  be  vanity  ;  and  where  there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly '. 

The  pleasure  of  Shenstone  was  all  in  bis  eye :  he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for 
its  looks ;  nothing  raised  his  indignation  more  than  to  u:>k  if  there  were  any  fishes  iu 
liis  water. 

^ls  house  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve  it ;  his  care  was  of  his  grounds. 
When  he  came  home  from  his  walks,  he  might  find  his  doors  Hooded  by  a  shower 
through  the  broken  roof ;  but  could  spare  uo  money  for  its  reparation. 

In  time  his  expenses  brought  clamours  about  him,  that  overpowered  ihe  lamb*! 
bleat  and  the  linnet's  song ;  and  Jiis  groves  were  haunted  by  beings  very  diircrent  from 

»  This  charge  against  the  Lyttelton  family  has'  been  denied  witJi  some  de^^ree  of  warmth  by  Mr* 
Potter,  and  since  by  Mr.  Graves.  The  latter  says,  '*  The  truth  of  the  case,  I  believe,  tias,  that  the 
Lytteltoil  family  went  so  frequently  with  their  family  to  tlie  Leasowes,  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
break  in  upon  Mr.  Shenstone's  retirement  on  every  occasion,  and  therefore  often  went  to  the  principal 
points  of  viev  without  waiting  for  any  one  to  conduct  them  regularly  through  the  whole  waHis.  Of 
this  Mr.  Shenstone  would  sometimes  peevishly  complain ;  though,  I  am  pei-suaded,  h«  never  really 
tuspectcd  any  ill-iMitured  intention  in  his  worthy  and  much-valued  neifhboun.'*    J^ 
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fauns  and  fairies  ^  .  He  spent  his  estate  in  adorning  it,  and  his  death  was  probably 
hastened  by  his  anxieties.  He  was  a  lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in  biasing.  It  is  said^ 
that,  if  he  had  lired  a  little  longer,  he  would  have  been  assisted  by  a  pension :  such 
bounty  could  not  hare  been  ever  more  properly  bestowed ;  but  that  it  was  ever 
asked  is  not  certain ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  enjoyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leasowes,  of  a  putrid  fever,  about  five  on  Friday  morning, 
February  11,  176$ ;  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  brodier  in  the  church-yard  of 
Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  she  was, 
to  whom  his  Pastoral  Ballad  was  addressed.  He  is  represented  by  his  friend 
Dodsley  as  a  man  of  great  taidemess  and  generosity,  kind  to  all  that  were  within 
lusinfinence;  but,  if  once  ofiended,  not  easily  appeased;  inattentive  to  economy^, 
and  careless  of  his  expenses.  In  his  person  he  was  larger  than  the  middle  size,  with 
•omething  clumsy  in  btt  form ;  very  negligent  of  his  clothes,  and  remarkable  fov 
wearing  his  grey  hair  in  a  particular  manner ;  for  he  held,  that  the  fashion  was  no  rule 
of  dress,  and  that  every  man  was  to  suit  his  appearance. to  his  natural  form*. 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his  curiosity  active ;  he  had  no  valna 
for  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  himself  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unstained  by  any  crime ;  the  Elegy  on  Jesse,  which  has  'been  sup* 
posed  to  relate  an  unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  of  his  own,  was  known  by  his 
friends  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  story  of  Miss  Godfrey  in  Richardson's 
Fkmda. 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the  perusal  of  his  Letters,  waa  this : 

^^  I  have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shenstone's  Letters.  Poor  man !  he  was 
always  wishing  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  distinctions :  and  his  whole  philo« 
aophy  consisted  in  living  against  hb  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  his  tasta 
had  adorned,  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to  see  and  com. 
mend  it:  his  correspondence  is  about  nothing  else  but  this  place  and  his  own  writings^ 
with  two  or  three  neighbouring  clergymen,  who  wrote  verses  too.*' 

His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  and  ballads,  humorous  sallies,  and  moral 
{Meces. 

His  conception  of  an  Elei^  he  has  in  his  Preface  very  judiciously  and  discriminate* 
ly  explained.  It  is,  according  to  hb  account,  the  effusion  of  a  contemphUive  mind, 
sometimes  plaintive,  and  always  serious,  and  tiier^ore  superior  to  the  glitter  of  slight 
ornaments.  Hb  compositions  suit  not  ill  to  thb  description.  Hb  topics  of  prabe 
are  the  domestic  virtues,  and  hb  thoughts  are  pure  and  simple ;  but,  wanting  com* 

*  Mr.  Oravea,  however,  expresses  hb  belief  that^b  b  a  groundless  surmise.  "  Mr.  Shenstone,'.* 
he  adds,  '*  was  too  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  treated  with  rudeness;  and  though  itis 
works  (frugally  as  they  were  managed),  added  to  his  manner  of  living,  must  necessarily  have  mada 
him  eiceed  hb  income,  and,  of  course,  he  might  sometimes  be  distressed  for  money,  yet  he  had  torn 
much  spirit  to  expose  himself  to  insults  from  trifling  sums,  and  guarded  against  any  great  distress,  by 
anticipating  a  lew  hundreds;  which  his  estate  could  very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remained  to 
hb  executors  after  the  pajrment  of  fab  debts,  and  his  legacies  to  his  friends,  and  annuities  of  thirty 
pounds  a  year  to  one  servant,  and  six  pounds  to  another ;  for  his  will  was  dictated  with  equal  jus- 
tice and  generosity."    R. 

9  <«  These,"  says  Mr.  Graves,  "  were  not  precisely  hb  sentiments,  though  he  thought  right  enough 
that  every  one  should,  in  some  degree,  consult  hb  particubr  shape,  and  complection  m  adjusting  bis 
dress;  and  that  no  filshion  ought  to  sainctify  what  was  ungraceful,  absurd,  or  really  deformed."    JU 
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Innatioii^  ihey  want  rariet j»  The  peace  of  solitude,  the  innoceilce  of  mactiYity,  tfnd 
the  anenried  secaHty  of  an  humble  station,  can  fill  bat  a  few  p^;es.  That  of  which 
the  essence  is  vnif onnity  will  be  soon  described.  His  Elegies  haje  therefore  too  much 
resemblance  of  each  other. 

The  lines  are  sometimes,  such  as  elegy  reitatres,  smooth  and  easy;  but  to  this 
praise  his  claim  is  not  constant;  his  diction  is  often  harsh,  improper,  and  affected; 
his  words  ill-coined,  or  itl^osen;  and  his  phrase  unskilfully  inyerted. 

The  Lyric  Poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  and  airy  kind,  such  as  trip  lightly 
and  nimbly  along,  without  the  load  of  any  weighty  meanings  From  these,  however. 
Rural  Elegance  has  some  right  to  be  excepted.  I  once  heard  it  praised  by  a  yery 
learned  lady;  and  though  the  lines  skre  irregular,  and  the  thoughts  diffused  with 
too  much-  .ilerbosity,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  both  philosophical  a^u^* 
ment  and  poetical  spirit 

Of  the  rest  I  cannot  think  any  excellent :  The  Skylark  plestoes  me  best,  whidi  ha0 
howcTer  more  of  the  epigram  than  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  hid  I^toral  Ballad  demand  particular  notice.  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  it  is  pastoral :  an  inteUigent  reader,  acquainted  with  the  scenes  of  real 
life,  sickens  at  the  mention  of  the  crook,  the  f^,  the  sheepy  and  the  MdSf  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for  the  port's  art  is  selection,  and  he 
ought  to  show  the  beauties  witiiout  the  grossness  of  the  country  life.  His  stasia 
•eems  to  hare  been  chosen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  Despairing  Shepherd. 
*  In  the  first  part  are  two  passages,  to  which  if  any  mind  denies  its  sympathy^  it 
lias  no  acquaintance  with  love  or  nature : 

I  priz'd  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before  $ 
But  DOW  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  more# 

Whte  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  fore^ 

What  anguish  I  fett  in  my  heart ! 
Yet  I  thought  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 

T  was  with  pun  that  she  saw  me  d^MUPt# 

She  gte'd,  as  1  slowly  wMidrew, 

My  path  I  could  hardly  diMem  | 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thou^t  that  she  bade  me  retunL 

In  the  second  this  passage  has  it»  prettiness^  though  it  be  iM  equal  te  the 
formers    / 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed: 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 
She  will  say  t  was  a  barbarous  deed : 

^or  he  ne'er  could  be  tnie,  she  averr'd, 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  yOung  ^ 
jUid  I  lov'd  her  the  more  when  1  heard 

Such  tandemes^  fall  from  her  tonguew 
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In  the  third  he  mentiohs  the  common-places  of  amorous   poetry  with  soma 

address; 

T  is  his  with  mock-passion  to  glow  S 

T  is  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold. 
How  her  fiace  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold ; 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain, 

With  the  notes  of  this  cbarmer  to  vie  ; 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain. 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  foqrtl^  I  find  nothing  better  than  this  natural  strain  of  Hope  a 

Alas !  from  th«  day  that  we  met,^ 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes. 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose  ^ 

^       Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain : 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree^ 
Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleasure  in  vain. 
In  tim^e  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  Levities  are  by  th^r  title  es^empted  from  tt^e  severities  of  criticism ;  yet  it  may 
be  remarked  in  a  few  words>  that  his  humour  i^  sctmetimes  gross^  and  seldom 
sprightly. 

Of  tike  Moral  Poems,  the  first  is  Tfa&  Choice  of  Hercules^  fipom  Xenophon.  The 
numbers  are  smooth,  the  diction  elegant,  and  the  thoughts  just ;  but  something  of 
Tigour  is  still  to  be  wished,  which  it  might  have  had  by  brevity  and  compression.  His 
Fate  of  Delicacy  has  an  air  of  gaiety,  hvtt  not  a  very  poii^ed  and  general  moral. 
His  blank  verses,  those  that  can  read  them  may  probably  find  to  be  like  the  blank 
verses  of  his  neighbours.  Love  and  Honour  is  derived  from  the  old  ballad.  Did 
you  not  hear  of.  a  Spanish  Lady  ? — I  wish  it  well  enough  to  ,wish  it  were  in  rhyme. 

The  School-Mistress,  of  which  I  know  not  what  clum  it  has  to  stand  among  the 
moral  works,  is  surely  the  nftost  pleasing  of  Shenstone's  performances.  The  adop. 
tion  of  a  particular  style,  in  light  and  short  compositions,  contributes  much  to  the 
increase  of  pleasure :  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  two  imitations,  of  nature  in 
the  sentiments,  of  the  original  author  in  the  style ;  and  between  them  the  mind  is 
kept  in  perpetual  employment 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenstone  is  easiness  and  simplicity ;  his  genera! 
defect  is  want  of  comprehension  and  variety.  Had  his  mind  been  better  stored  with 
knowledge,  whether  he  could  have  been  great,  I  know  not ;  he  could  certainly  have 
been  agreeable. 
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MANY  DIFFERENT  OCCASIONS 


Tanttim  inter  densas,  umbrofa  cacrnniDa,  fagoa 
Assidti^  veniebot;  ibi  hsetc  inconditu.  ^(»i1ls, 
Mootibiu  et  sjlvis  studio  jactabat  inani ! 

VlRO. 


A  PREFATORY  ESSAY  ON  ELEGY. 


Jt  if  obaeirable,  that  discourses  prefixed  to  poetry  are  contrived  very  frequently  to  inculcate  tucb  te- 
nets as  ma^ exhibit  the  performance  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  fabric  is  very  commcmly  raised 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  measures,  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  its  merit,  are  afterwards  at^usted. 

There  have  been  few  rules  given  us  by  the  critics  concerning  the  structure  of  el<^ac  poetr>' ;  and  far 
be  it  from  the  author  of  the  following  trifles  to  dignify  his  own  opinions  with  that  denomination.  He 
would  only  intimate  the  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  different  styles  in  which  the  writers  of  elegy 
h^ve  hitherto  indulged  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  shield  the  following  ones  by  the  latitude  of  their 
example. 

If  we  consider  the  etymology*  of  the  word,  the  epithet  which  Horace*  gives  it,  or  the  confession 
which  Ovid3  makes  concerning  it,  I  think  we  may  conclude  thus  much  however;  that  elegy,  in  its  true 
and  genuine  acceptation,  includes  a  tender  and  querulous  idte :  that  it  looks  upon  this  as  its  peculiar 
characteristic^  and  so  long  as  this  is  thoroughly  sustained,  admits  of  a  variety  of  subjects ;  which,  by 
its  manner  of  treating  them,  it  renders  its  own.  It  throws  its  melancholy  stole  over  pretty  different 
objects ;  which,  like  the  dresses  at  a  funeral  procession,  gives  them  all  a  kind  of  solemn  and  uniform 
appearance. 

It  is  probable  that  elegies  were  written  at  fh^t  upon  the  death  of  intimate  friends  and  near  relations ; 
celebrated  beauties,  or  favourite  mistresses ;  beneficent  governors,  and  illustrious  men :  one  may  add 
perhaps,  of  all  those  who  are  placed  by  Virgil  in  the  laurel-grove  of  his  Elysium.  (See  Hordes  Disser- 
tation on  Horace's  Epistle.) 

Qujque  sui  memores  alios  fbcere  merenda 

After  these  subjects  were  sufficiently  exhausted,  and  the  severity  of  fete  displayed  in  the  most  affecting 
instances,  the  poets  sought  occasion  to  vary  their  complaints ;  and  the  next  tender  species  of  sorrow 
that  presented  itself,  was  the  grief  of  absent  or  neglected  lovers.  And  this  indulgence  might  be  indeed 
allowed  them;  but  with  this  they  were  not  contented.  They  had  obtained  a  small  comer  in  the  province 
of  love,  and  they  took  advantage,  from  thence,  to  overrun  the  whole  territory.  Iliey  sung  iU  ^loils, 
triumphs,  ovatioiw,  and  rejoicings  4,  as  well  as  the  captivity  and  exequies  that  attended  it.  They  gave 
the  name  of  elegy  to  their  pleasantries  as  well  as  lamentations ;  till  at  last,  through  their  abundant 
fimdiMn  for  the  myrtle,  they  forgot  that  the  cypress  was  their  peculiar  garland. 

>  i-Xiyiiv,  i  particulam  dolendl  *  Miserabiles  elegos. — Hor. 

>  Heu  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen  erit/— Ovin.  de  Morte  TlbulUi 
i  Dicite  lo  P«m,  et  lo  bis  dicite  Psan.— -Ovin. 
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In  this  it isinrobable  they  deviated  from  the  original  design  of  elegy;  and  it  should  seem,  that  Vif 
kind  of  subjects,  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  difluse  a  pleasing  melancholy,  might  far  better  deserve 
the  name,  than  the  facetious  mhrth  and  libertine  festivity  of  the  successful  votaries  of  love. 

But  not  to  dwell  tod  long  upon  an  opinion  which  may  seem  perhaps  introduced  to  favour  the  follow- 
ing  performance,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  examine  into  the  use  and  end  of  elegy.  The  most  im- 
portant end  of  all  poetry  is  to  encourage  virtue.  Epic  and  tragedy  chieQy  recommend  the  public  virtues ; 
f  legy  is  of  a  species  which  illustrates  and  endears  the  private.  There  is  a  truly  virtuous  pleasure  con- 
pected  with  many  pensive  contemplations,  which  it  is  the  provmcc  and  excellency  of  elegy  to  enforce. 
This,  by  presenting  suiuble  ideas,  has  discovered  sweeti  in  melancholy  which  we  Could  not  find  in 
mirth ;  and  has  led  us  with  success  to  the  dusty  am,  when  we  could  draw  no  pleasure  from  the  spark- 
ling bowl.  As  pastoral  conveys  an  idea  of  simplicity  and  innocence,  it  is  in  particular  the  task  and  me- 
rit of  elegy  to  show  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  rural  life  to  advantage :  and  that,  in  a  way  distmct 
Irom  pastoral,  as  much  as  the  pUui;i  but  judicious  landlord  may  be  imagined  to  surpass  his  tenant  both 
in  dignity  and  understanding.  It  should  also  tend  to  elevate  the  more  tranquil  virtues  of  humility, 
disinterestedness,  simplicity  and  innocence:  but  then  there  is  a  degree  of  el^pance  and  refinement,  oo 
way  inconsistent  with  these  rural  virtues ;  and  that  raises  elegy  above  that  inerttm  rus,  that  unpolished 
Tustictty,  which  has  given  our  pastoral  writers  their  highest  reputation. 

Wealth  and  splendour  will  never  want  their  proper  weight :  the  danger  i^,  lest  they  should  too  much 
preponderate.  A  kind  of  poetry  therefore  which  tbrpwy  its  chief  influence  into  the  other  scale,  that  mag- 
nifi^sthe  sweets  of  liberty  and  dependence,  thatendfarf  the  honest  delights  of  love  and  fnendsbtp, 
that  celebrates  the  glory  of  a  good  pame  after  <feath,  that  ridicules  the  futile  arrogance  of  birth,  that 
recommends  the  innocent  amusement  of  letters,  and  insensibly  prepares  the  mind  for  that  humanity  i^ 
inculcates,  such  a  kind  of  poetry  may  chance  to  please ;  and  if  it  please,  should  ftem  to  be  of  service. 

As  to  the  style  of  elegy,  it  may  be  well  enough  determined  from  what  has  gone  befbre.  It  should 
imitate  the  voice  and  language  of  grief,  or  if  ^  metaphor  of  dress  be  more  agreeable  ;  it  shou^  btf  simple 
and  difiiise,  and  flowing  as  a  mourner's  veil.  A  versifi^tion  therefore  is  desirable,  which,  by  indulging 
a  free  and  unconstrained  expression,  may  ^dmit  of  that  simplicity  which  elegy  requires. 

Heroic  metre,  with  alternate  rhyme,  seems  well  enough  adapted  to  this  species  of  poetry;  and,  how- 
ever exceptionable  upon  other  occasions,  its*  inconveniencies  appear  to  lose  their  weight  in  shorter  ele- 
gies ;  and  its  advantages  seem  to  acquire  an  additional  importance.  The  world  has  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  its  beauty  in  a  collection  of  elegies  not  long  since  published ;  the  product  of  a  gentlenianS  of 
the  most  exact  taste,  and  whose  untimely  death  merits  all  the  tears  that  Elegy  can  shed. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  some  may  think  this  metre  too  lax  and  prosaic :  others,  that  even  a  more 
dissolute  variety  of  numbers  may  have  superior  advantages.  And,  in  favour  of  these  last,  might  be  pro- 
duced the  example  of  Milton  in  his  Lyeidas,  together  with  one  or  two  recent  and  beautiful  imitations  of 
his  verrification  in  that  monody.  But  this  l^ind  of  argument,  I  i^n  apt-to  think,  must  prove  too  much ; 
shice  the  writers  I  have  in  view  seem  capable  enough  of  recommendnig  any  metre  they  shall  choose ; 
though  it  must  be  owned  also,  that  the  choice  they  make  of  any,  is  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  no  great  difficulty  to  compromise  the  dispute.  There  is  no  one  kind  of  metre 
that  is  distinguished  by  rhymes,  but  is  liable  to  some  objection  or  other.  Heroic  verse,  where  every 
second  line  is  terminated  by  a  rhyme,  (with  which  the  judgment  requires  that  the  sense  should  in  some 
measure  also  terminate]  is  apt  to  render  the  expression  either  scanty  or  constrained.  And  this  is  some- ' 
times  observable  in  the  writings  of  a  poet  lately  deceased ;  though  I  believe  no  one  ever  threw  so  much 
sense  together  with  so  much  ease  into  a  couplet  as  Mr.  Pope.  But,  as  an  airof  constraint  too  often  ac- 
companies this  metre,  it  seems  by  no  means  proper  for  a  writer  of  elegy. 

The  previous  rhyme  in  Milton's  Lyeidas  is  very  frequently  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fol- 
lowing, that  it  is  often  dropt  by  the  memory  (much  better  employed  in  attending  to  the  aenCiment)  be- 
fore it  be  brought  to  join  its  partner:  and  this  seems  to  be  the  greatest  oljection  to  that  kind  of  versifi- 
cation. But  then  the  peculiar  ease  and  variety  it  admits  of,  are  no  doubt  sufficient  to  oveibalanoe  the 
objection,  and  to  give  it  the  preference  to  any  other,  in  an  elegy  of  length. 

The  chief  exception  to  which  stanza  of  all  kinds  is  liable,  is,  that  it  breaks  the  lenie  too  regularly, 
when  it  is  continued  through  a  long  poem.  And  this  may  be  perhaps  the  fault  of  Mr.  Waller's  excel- . 
kpt  panegyric    But  if  this  foult  be  less  discernible  in  smaller  eompositions,  as  I  suppose  it  is,  I  flat- 


\  Mr.  Hammond. 
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ter  myself,  thmt  the  advantages  I  have  before  mentioned  resulting  from  alternate  rhyme  (with  which 
Btanzi^is,  I  think,  connected)  Q)ay,  at  least  in  shorter  elegies,  be  allowed  to  outweigh  its  imperfections. 

I  shall  say  but  little  of  the  <Mfferent  kinds  qf  elegy.  *The  melancholy  of  a  lover  is  different,  no  doubt, 
from  what  we  feel  on  other  mixed  occasions.  The  mind  in  which  love  and  grief  at  once  predominate, 
is  softened  -o  an  excess.  Love  elegy,  therefore,  is  more  negligent  of  order  and  design,  and,  being  ad- 
dressed chiefly  to  the  ladies,  requires  little  more  than  tenderness  and  perspcuity.  Elegies  that  are 
Ibrmed  upon  promiscuous  incidents,  and  addressed  to  the  world  in  general,  inculcate  some  sort  of  moral, 
and  admit  a  different  degree  of  reasoning,  thought,  and  ardour. 

The  author  of  the  following  elegies  entered  on  his  subjects  occasionally,  as  particular  incidents  in 
life  suggested,  or  dispositions  of  mind  recommended  them  to  bis  choice.  If  he  describe  a  rural  land- 
scape, or  unfolds  the  train  of  sentiments  it  inspired,  he  fiiirly  drew  his  picture  fipom  the  spot ;  and  felt 
very  sensibly  the  affection  h^  communicates.  If  he  speaks  of  his  humble  shed,  hb  flocks  and  his 
fleeces,  he  dqes  not  counterfeit  the  scene,  who,  having  (whether  through  choice  or  necessity  is  not 
material)  retired  betimes  \o  country  sofitudes,  and  sought  his  happiness  in  rural  employments,  has  a 
right  to  consider  himself  as  a  real  shepherd.  The  flocks,  the  meadows,  and  the  grottos,  are  his  own<. 
and  the  embellishment  of  his  farm  his  sole  amusement  As  ^  sentiments  therefore  were  inspired  by 
natMre,  and  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Ufe,  he  hopes  they  will  retain  a  natural  appeannce :  difliis- 
ing  ar  least  some  fp^  of  ^at  amusement,  whiph  he  freely  acknowledges  Ite  received  from  the  composi- 
tkMiofthem. 

There  will  appear  perbi^  a  real  incopsiateocy  in  the  moral  tenour  of  the  several  el^es ;  an^  the 
•ubseqnent  ones  may  sometimes  seem  a  recantation  of  the  preceding.  The  reader  will  scarcely  im- 
pute this  to  oversight ;  but  will  allow,  that  men's  opinions  as  well  as  tempers  vary ;  that  neither  public 
nor  private,  active  nor  speculative  life,  are  unexceptionably  happy,  and  consequently  that  any  change 
of  opinion  concerning  them  may  afford  an  s^ditional  ^uty  to  poetry,  as  it  gives  us  a  more  striking  re- 
presentation of  life. 

If  the  author  has  hazarded,  throughout,  the  use  of  English  or  modem  allusions,  he  hopes  it  will  not 
be  imputed  to  an  entire  ignorance,  or  to  the  least  disesteem,  of  the  ancient  learning.  He  has  kept  the 
ancient  plan  and  method  in  his  eye.  though  he  builds  his  edifice  with  the  materials  of  his  awn  nation. 
In  other  words,  through  a  fondness  for  bis  native  country,  he  has  made  use  of  the  flowers  it  produced^ 
though,  in  order  to  exhibit  them  to  the  greater  advantage,  he  has  endeavoured  to  weave  his  garland  by 
the  best  model  he  could  find:  with  what  success,  beyond  his  own  amusement,  must  be  left  to  judges 
less  partial  to  him  than  either  his  acquaintance  or  his  friends. — If  any  of  those  should  be  so  candid  as 
to  approve  the  variety  of  subjects  he  has  chosen,  and  the  tenderness  of  sentiment  he  has  endeavoured 
to  impress,  he  begs  the  metre  also  may  not  be  too  suddenly  condemned.  The  public  ear,  habituated 
of  late  to  a  quicker  measure,  may  perhaps  consider  this  as  heavy  and  languid ;  but  an  objection  of 
that  kind  may  gradually  lose  its'force,  if  this  measure  should  be  allowed  to  suit  the  nature  of  elegy. 

If  it  should  happen  to  be  considered  as  an  object  with  others,  that  there  is  too  much  of  a  moral  cast 
diffused  through  the  whole  ;  it  b  replied,  that  he  endeavoured  to  animate  the  poetry  so  far  as  not  te 
render  this  objection  too  obvious ;  or  to  risk  excluding  the  feshionable  reader :  at  the  same  time  never  I 
deviating  from  a  fixed  prmciple,  That  poetry  without  morality  is  but  the  blossom  of  a  fruit-tree.  Poetry 
is  indeed  like  that  species  of  plants,  which  may  bear  at  once  both  fruits  and  blossoms;  and  the  tree  is  by 
no  means  in  perfection  without  the  former,  however  it  may  be  embellished  Uy  the  flowers  which  suiu 
round  it. 
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ELEGIES. 


ELEGY  I. 

He  arrrvet  at  his  retirement  in  the  country,  and 
takes  ooeasioo  to  expatiate  in  praiae  of  sim- 
plicity. 

TO  A  ^lEND. 

if  OR  rural  virtyes,  and  for  native  skies, 
I  bade  Augusta's  venal  sons  iarewell ; 

Vow,  'mid  the  trees,  I  see  my  smoke  arise. 

Now  haar  the  fountains  bubbling  round  my  cell. 

O  may  that  genius  which  secures  my  rest, 
Pr^erve  this  villa  for  a  friend  that 's  dear ! 

Ne'er  may  my  vintage  glad  the  sordid  breast; 
Ne'er  tinge  the  lip  that  dares  be  unsincere ! 

Far  from  these  paths,  ye  foithleas  friends,  depart ! 

Fly  my  plain  board,  abhor  my  hostile  name ! 
Hence !  the  faint  verse  that  flows  not  from  the 
heart. 

But  mourns  in  laboured  strains,  the  price  of  fanie ! 

O  lov'd  Simplicity,  be  thhie  the  prize ! 

Assiduous  Art  correct  her  page  in  vain ! 
His  be  the  palm  who,  guiltless  of  disguise. 

Contemns  the  power,  the  dull  resource  to  feign  ! 

Still  may  the  mourner,  lavish  of  his  tears. 
For  lucre's  venal  meed  invite  my  scorn ! 

Still  may  the  bard,  dissembling  doubts  and  fears. 
For  praise,  for  flattery  sighing,  sigh  forlorn ! 

Soft  as  the  line  of  love-sick  Hammond  flows, — 
T  was  his  fond  heart  effns'd  the  melting  theme ; 

Ah  !  never  could  Aonia's  hill  disclose 
So  fair  a  fountain,  or  so  lov'd  a  stream. 

Ye  loveless  bards !  intent  with  artful  pains 

To  form  a  sigh,  or  to  contrive  a  tear,  ' 

Forego  your  Pindus,  and  on plains 

Survey  Camilla's  charms,  and  grow  sincere. 
But  thou,  my  friend  >  while  in  thy  youthful  soul 

Love's  gentle  tyrant  seats  his  awefol  throne. 
Write  from  thy  bosom — Let  not  art  control 

The  ready  pen,  that  makes  his  edicts  known.    • 


Pleasing,  when  youth  is  long  ezpirM,  to  trace 
The  forms  our  pencil  or  our  j>en  design'd ! 

"  Such  was  our  youthful  air,  and  shape,  and  foce* 
Such  the  soft  image  of  our  youthful  mind !'' 

Soft,  whilst  we  sleep  beneath  the  rural  bowers, 
The  Loves  and  Graces  steal  unseen  away ; 

And  where  the  turf  difltiis'd  its  pomp  of  flowers. 
We  wake  to  wintry  scenes  of  chiU  decay ! 

Curse  the  sad  fortune  that  detains  thy  foir ; 

Praise  the  soft  hours  that  gave  thee  to  her  arms; 
Paint  thy  proud  scorn  of  every  vulgar  care» 

When  H<^  exalts  thee,  or  when  Doubt  alarms: 
Where  with  Oenone  thou  hast  worn  the  day. 

Near  fount  or  stream,  in  meditation,  rove; 
If  in  the  grove  Oenooe  lov'd  to  stray. 

Hie  faithful  Muse  shall  meet  thee  in  the  grove. 


ELEGY  XL 
ON  POSTHUMOUS  REPUTATION. 

TO  A  FaiBND. 

O  GarBP  of  griefs !  that  envy's  frantic  ire 
Should  rob  the  living  virtue  of  its  praise; 

O  foolish  Muses !  that  with  zeal  inspire 
To  dedc  the  cold  insensate  shrine  with  bays  \ 

When  the  free  spirit  <|uits  her  humble  frames 
To  tread  the  skies  with  radiant  garlands  crown*d. 

Say,  will  she  hear  the  distant  voice  of  Fame? 
Or,  hearing,  fancy  sweetness  in  the  sound? 

Perhaps  e'en  Genius  pours  a  slighted  lay. 
Perhaps  e'en  Friendship  sheds  a  fruitless  tear; 

E'en  Lyttehon  but  vainly  trims  the  bay. 
And  fondly  graces  Hammond's  mournful  bier. 

Though  weeping  virgins  haunt  his  fovour'd  um^ 
Renew  their  chaplets,  and  repeat  then*  sighs; 

Though  near  his  tomb  Sabsoao  odours  bum. 
The  loitering  fragrance  will  it  reach  the  skia  f 
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No,  should  his  Delift  vottTe  wreaths  prepare, 
Delia  might  place  the  votive  wreaths  in  vain : 

Yet  the  dear  hope  of  Delia's  future  care 
Once  crown'd  his  pteasiires,  and  dtspellM  his  pain. 

Yes— the  fair  prospect  of  surviving  praise 
Can  every  sense  of  present  joys  excel : 

For  this,  great  Hadrian  chose  laborious  da3r8; 
Through  this,  exphring,  hade  a  gay  farewell. 

Shall  then  onryonths,  who  fiin]e>8  bright  fabric  raise, 
To  life's  precarious  date  confine  their  care  ? 

O  teach  them  you,  to  spread  the  sacred  base. 
To  plan  a  wo^k,  though  latest  ages  ftir  1 

Is  it  small  transpoct,  as  with  curious  eye 
You  trace  the  story  of  each  Attic  sage. 

To  think  your  blooming  praise  shall  time  defy  ? 
Shall  waft  like  odours  through  the  pleasing  page  > 

To  maik  the  day,  i^en  through  the  bulky  tome, 
Around  youi'  name  the  varying  style  refines^ 

And  readers  call  their  lo^  attention  home. 
Led  by  that  index  where  true  genius  shi^  I 

Ah !  let  not  Britons  doubt  their  social  aim. 
Whose  ardent  bosom  ca^h  this  ancient  dji^t  l 

^Id  interest  melts  before  the  vivid  flam«. 
And  ^triol  ardours,  but  with  life,  ^pife  * 


He  Vyv*d  the  Muse;  she  taught  him  to  complain; 

He  saw  his  timorous  kives  on  her  depend; 
He  lov'd  the  Muse ;  although  she  taught  in  vain  j^  < 

He  lov'd  the  Muse,  for  she  was  Virtue's  fneod. 

She  guides  the  foot  that  treads  on  Parian  floors  ; 

She  wins  the  ear  when  formal  pleas  are  vain  ; 
She  tempts  patricians  from  the  fatal  doors 

Of  Vice's  brothel,  forth  to  Virtue's  fime. 

He  wished  for  wealth,  for  much  he  wish'd  to  give^ 
He  griev'd  that  Virtue  might  not  wealth  obtain^ 

^teous  of  woes,  and  hopeless  to  relieve, 

The  pepMve  prospect  sadden'd  all  his  straio* 

I  saw  him  faint !  I  saw  him  sink  to  rest ! 

Like  one  ordaia'd  to  swell  the  vulgar  throng ; 
As  though  the  virtues  had  not  warm'd  his  breasi,^ 

As  though  the  Muses  not  inspir'd  his  tongue. 

I  saw  his  bier  ignobly  cross  the  plain ; 

Saw  peasant  hands  the  pious  rite  supply : 
The  generous  rustics  moum'd  the  friendly  swain,. 

But  pow^  and  wealth's  unvarying  cheek  waa 
dry! 

Such  Aloon  fell ;  in  meagre  want  forlorn  ! 

Where  were  ye  then,  ye  powerful  patrons,  where? 
Would  ye  the  purple  should  your  limbs  adoni» 

Qo.wash.  the  conscious  blembh  with  a  tear. 


ELEGY   IIL 


ON  THE  UNTIMELY  DEATH  OF  A  CER- 
TAIN LEARNED  ACQUAINTANCE. 

If  proud  Pygmalion  quit  his  cumbrous  frame. 
Funereal  pomp  the  scanty  tear  supplies ; 

Whilst  heralds  loud  with  venal  voice  proclaii^ 
Lo !  here  the  brave  and  the  puissant  lies. 

When  humbler  Alcon  leaves  his  drooping  friends, 
Pageant  nor  phune  distinguish  Aloon's  bier  y 

The  foithful  Muse  with  votive  song  attends. 
And  blots  the  mournful  numbers  with  a  tear. 

He  little  knew  the  sly  penurious  art ; 

That  odious  art  which  Fortune's  favourites  know  j 
Form'd  to  bestow,  be  felt  the  warmest  heart. 

But  envious  Fate  forbade  htm  to  bestow. 

He  little  knew  to  ward  the  secret  wound ; 

He  Utile  knew  that  mortals  could  ensnare ; 
Virtue  he  knew ;  the  noblest  joy  he  found. 

To  sing  her  glories,  and  to  paint  her  fair  I 

Bl  was  he  skill'd  to  guide  his  wandering  sheep; 
And  unforeseen  disaster  thinn'd  his  fold ! 
/  Y^  at  another's  loss  the  swain  wouW  weep ;      , 
And,  for  his  flciend,  his  very  crook  were  sold. 

Ye  sons  of  wealth !  protect  the  Muse's  train ; 

From  winds  protect  them,  and  with  foo<I  supply ; 
Al>!  helpless  they,  to  ward  the  threatcnM  pain ! 

The  meagre  famine,  and  the  wintery  6ky  ! 

He  lov'd  a  nymph : — amidst  his  slender  store, 
He  dar*d  to  love ;  and  Cynthia  was  his  theme : 

He  breath'd  his  plaints  along  the  rocky  shore. 
They  only  echo'd  o'er  the  winding  &tream. 

His  nymph  was  fair !  the  sweetest  bud  that  blows 
Revives  less  lovely  from  the  recent  shower ; 

So  Philom-*!,  cnamotir'd,  eyes  the  rose ; 
Sw(  e;  bird  !  enamDur^d  of  the  sweetest  flower ! 


ELEGY  IV. 
OPHBLIA*S  URN. 

TO  MK.  OaAVBS. 

Thuovor  the  dim  veil  of  evening's  dusky  shades 
Near  some  lone  fene,  or  yew's  funereal  green» 

What  dreary  forms  has  magic  Fear  survey'd  ! 
What  shrouded  qpectres  Superstition  seen  I 

But  you  secure  shall  pour  your  sad  complahit. 
Nor  dread  the  meagre  phantom's  wan  array; 

What  none  but  Fear'r  officious  hand  can  paint. 
What  none  but  Superstition's  eye  survey. 

The  glinmiering  twilight  and  the  doubtful  dawn 
Shall  see  your  step  to  these  sad  scenes  return : 

Constant,  as  crystal  dews  impeari  the  lawn. 
Shall  Strephon's  tear  bedew  Ophelia's  urn  ! 

Sure  nought  unhallow'd  shall  presume  to  stray 
Where  sleep  the  reliques  of  that  virtuous  maid: 

Sot  aught  unlovely  bend  its  devious  way, 
Where  soft  Ophelia's  dear  remains  are  laid. 

Haply  thy  Muse,  as  with  unceasing  sighs 

She  keeps  late  vigils  on  her  urn  reclin'd, 
May  see  light  groups  of  pleasing  visions  rise; 

And  phantoms  glide,  but  of  celestial  kind. 
There  Fame,  her  clarion  pendent  at  her  side. 

Shall  seek  forgiveness  of  Ophelia's  shade; 
"  Why  has  such  worth,  without  distinction,  diod. 

Why,  like  the  desert's  lily,  Uoom'd  to  fode  ?" 

Then  >'0ung  Simplicity,  averse  to  foign. 

Shall  unmolested  b«Mthe  her  softest  sigh ;    - 

And  Candour  with  unwonted  warmth  complain. 
And  Innocence  indulge  a  wailful  cry. 

Then  Elegance,  with  coy  judicious  hand, 
Shall  cull  fresh  flowrets  for  Ophelia's  tomb ; 

And  Beauty  chide  the  Fates'  severe  command. 
That  show'd  the  frailty  of  so  fair  a  bloom  ! 
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Jtnd  Vmacy  tlieii»  wiUi  i^M  ttiigovwn'd  woe, 
Shan  ber  lov*d  )nipil>s  native  taste  explain ; 

For  mottjnfiil  sable  all  ber  hues  ibrego. 
And  ask  tweet  solace  of  the  Mase  in  Tain ! 

Ah,  gentle  {bms,  expect  no  fond  relief: 
Too  moch  the  sacred  Nine  their  loss  deplore : 

Well  may  ye  griere,  tior  find  an  end  of  gnef^ 
Your  bert,  yodr  brightest  faTourite  it  no  more. 


ELEGY   V. 

He  comparet  the  tnriyUence  of  love  with  the  trail- 

quiiljty  of  firiendsbip. 

TO  MELISSA,  HIS  FRIBIW. 

FftOM  Love,  from  angry  Love's  inclement  reign, 
I  past  a  while  to  Friendship's  eqoal  skies ; 

Thou,  generoos  maid,  reliev'st  my  partial  pain. 
And  cbeer'st  the  victim  of  another's  eyes. 

T  is  thou,  Melissa,  thou  deserv>st  my  care : 
Hofw  can  my  will  and  reason  disagree  ? 

How  can  my  passion  live  beneath  Despair ! 
How  can  my  bosom  sigh  for  aught  but  thee  ? 

Ah  dear  Melism!  pleat'd  with  thee  to  vove,  * 
My  soul  hat  yet  survived  iti  dreariest  time; 

HI  can  I  bear  the  variout  climft  of  Love; 
Lore  it  a  pleasing,  but  a  variout  clime ! 

So  smilet  immortal  Maro^s  favourite  shore, 
Parthenope,  with  every  verdure  crown'd ! 

When  straight  Vesovio^s  horrid  cauldrons  roar. 
And  the  diry  vapour  Uastt  the  regiont  round. 

Ofa  blissful  regions !  oh  unrivall'd  plains  ! 

When  Maro  to  these  fragrant  haunts  retir'd  ! 
Ob  fotal  realms !  and'oh  accurst  donuunt ! 

When  Pliny,  *mid  tulphureout  clouds,  expir'd ! 

So  amilet  the  torfoce  of  the  treacherous  main. 
As  o'er  its  waves  the  peaceful  halcyons  play ; 

When  soon  rude  winds  their  wonted  rale  regain. 
And  Ay  and  ocean  mingle  in  the  fray. 

Bbt  let  or  air  contend,  or  ocean  rave; 

E'en  Hope  subside  amid  the  billows  tost; 
Hope,  still  emergent,  still  contemns  the  wave, 

And  net  a  feature's  wonted  smile  it  lost. 


«  Shig  on,  my  bird— 4he  liquid  notet  prolong. 

At  every  note  a  lover  sheds  his  tear ; 
Sing  on,  my  bird — ^*t  b  Damon  beam  thy  song  ; 

Nor  doubt  to  gain  applause  when  kyrers  bear. 
"  He  the  sad  source  of  our  complaining  kno«rl ; 

A  foe  to  Tereus,  and  to  lawless  love !       / 
He  mourns  the  story  of  our  ancient  woes ; 

Ah  could  our  music  his  complaints  remove  1 
*«  Yon'  plains  are  governM  by  a  peerless  maid ; 

And  see  pale  Cynthia  mounts  tbe  vaulted  sky, 
A  train  of  lovers  court  tbe  cbecquer'd  shade ; 

Sing  on,  my  bird,  and  hear  thy  mate's  reply. 
"  Erewhile  no  shepherd  to  these  woods  retir'd  ; 

No  lover  blest  the  glow-worm's  pallid  ray ; 
But  ill-starr'd  birds,  that  listening  not  admir'd. 

Or  listening  envy'd  our  superior  lay. 
**  Cheer»d  by  the  Sun,  the  vassak  of  his  power. 

Let  such  by  day  unite  their  jarring  strains! 
But  let  us  choose  the  calm,  the  silent  hour, 

Nor.want  fit  audience  while  Diooe  reignt." 


tLEQY    VI. 
to  A  LADY, 

bV  THX  LAVOOAOB  OV  BltM. 

Coin  then,  Dione,  let  ut  tinge  the  grove. 
The  sdeoce  of  the  f^eather'd  choirs  explore: 

Hear  linnets  aigue,  larks  descant  of  love. 
And  blame  the  gloom  of  solitude  no  more. 

If  y  doubt  subsides— H  it  no  Italian  song. 
Nor  senseless  ditty,  cheers  the  vernal  tree : 

Ah  !  who,  that  hears  Dione's  tuneful  tongue, 
Shall  doubt  that  music  may  with  sense  agree  ? 

And  come,  my  Mnse !  that  lov'st  the  sylvan  shade; 

Evolve  the  mazes,  and  the  mist  dispel : 
Translate  the  song ;  convince  my  doubting  maid, 

No  solemn  dervide  can  explain  so  well. — 

Pensive  beneath  the  twilight  shades  I  sate. 

The  sUrve  of  hopeless  vows,  and  cold  disdain ! 
When  Philomel  address'd  his  mournful  mate, 
V  And  thut  I  constnied  the  melli^ent  strain* 


ELEOY  VIL 
He  describes  hb  vision  to  an  aoqnaintanoeu    . 
Catera  per  terras  omnet  ammalia,  dfc,  Vna. 

On  distant  heaths,  beneath  autumnal  skies. 
Pensive  I  saw  the  circling  shades  descend; 
Weary  and  foint  I  heard  the  storm  arise. 

While  the  Sun  vanish'd  like  a  faithless  friend. 
No  kind  companion  led  my  steps  aright; 

No  friendly  planet  lent  its  glimmering  ray; 
E'en  the  lone  col  refused  Its  wonted  light. 

Where  Toil  in  peaceful  slumber  clot'd  the  day. 
Then  the  dull  bell  had  giv^  a  pleasing  sound ; 

The  village  cur  't  were  transport  then  to  hear; 
In  dreadful  silence  all  was  hush'd  around. 

While  the  rude  storm  alone  distress'd  mine  cmv 
At  led  by  Orwell's  winding  banks  I  stray'd. 

Where  towering  Wolsey  breath'd  hid  native  air; 
A  sudden  lustre  chas'd  the  flitt'mg  shade. 

The  sounding  winds  were  hush'd,  and  all  wat  fiur. 
Instant  a  grateful  form  appear'd  confest; 

White  were  his  locks  with  awful  scarlet  erown'd. 
And  livelier  Hx  than  Tyrian  teem'd  his  vest, 

That  with  the  glowing-  pniple  ting'd  the  ground. 
«  Stranger,"  he  said,  «  amid  this  pealing  rain, 

Beni^ted,  loliesome,  whither  wouldsttbou'stray? 
Does  wealth  or  power  thy  weary  step  constrain  ? 

Reveal  thy  wish,  and  let  me  point  the  way. 
"  For  know,  I  trod  the  troohy'd  paths  of  power; 

Felt  every  joy  that  foir  ihibition  brings; 
And  left  the  lonely  roof  of  yonder  bower. 
To  stand  beneath  the  canopies  of  kings. 
<<  I  bade  low  hindt  the  towering  ardour  share; 

Nor  meanly  rose  to  bless  myself  alone : 
I  tnatch'd  the  shepherd  from  his  fleecy  care. 

And  bade  his  wholesomedictates  guard  the  thfonsk 
<^  Lpw  at  my  feet  tbe  suppliant  peer  I  saw; 

I  saw  proud  empires  my  decision  wait ; 
My  will  was  duty,  and  my  word  was  law. 

My  smile  was  transport,  and  my  frown  was  fate.^ 
"  Ah  me  1"  said  I,  "  nor  power  I  seek,  nor  gak ; 

Nor  urg'd  by  hope  of  ihme  these  toils  endure  ; 
A  simple  youth,  that  feels  a  lover's  pain, 
And,  from  his  firiend's  condolence,  hopes  a  cure. 
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**  He,  the  dear  youth,  to  whote  abodes  I  roam. 
Nor  can  mine  boD0iuB>  nor  my  fields  extend; 

Yet  for  bis  sake  I  leare  my  distant  home. 
Which  oaks  embosom,  and  which  hills  defend. 

"  Beneath  that  home  I  scorn  the  wintry  wind ; 
The  Spring,  to  shade  me,  robes  her  direst  tree  ; 

And  if  a  friend  my  grass-grown  threshold  find, 

0  how  my  kmely  cot  resounds  with  glee ! , 

''  Yet,  though  averse  to  gold  in  heaps  amass*d, 

1  wish  to  bless,  I  languish  to  bestow ; 

And  though  no  friend  to  Faroe's  obstreperous  blast, 

sun,  to  her  dulcet  murmurs  not  a  foe. 
"  Too  proud  with  servile  tone  to  deign  address; 

Too  mean  to  think  that  honours  are  my  due. 
Yet  should  some  patron  yield  my  stores  to  bless, 

I  sure  should  deem  my  boundless  thanks  were  few. 
**  But  tell  me,  thou !  that,  like  a  meteor's  fire, 

Sbot'st  blazing  forth;  disdaining  dull  degrees; 
Should  I  to  wealth,  to  fame,  to  power  aspire. 

Must  I  not  pass  more  rugged  paths  than  these  ? 
*'  Must  I  not  groan  beneath  a  guilty  load. 

Praise  him  I  sconi,  and  him  I  love  betray  ? 
Does  not  felonious  Envy  bar  the  road  ? 

Or  Falsehood's  treacherous  foot  beset  the  way  ? 
**  Say»  should  I  pass  through  Favour's  crowded  gate. 

Must  not  fair  Truth  inglorious  wait  behind  F 
Whilst  I  approach  the  glittering  scenes  of  state. 

My  best  companion  no  admittance  find  ? 
"  Nurs'd  in  the  shades  by  Freedom's  lenient  care. 

Shall  I  the  rigid  sway  of  Fortune  own  ? 
Taught  by  the  voice  oKpious*  Truth,  prepare 

To  spurn  an  altar,  and^adom  a  throne  ? 
«*  And  when  proud  Fortune's  ebbing  tide  recedes. 

And  when  it  leaves  me  no  unshaken  friend. 
Shall  I  not  weep  that  e'er  I  lefl  the  meads. 

Which  oaks  embosom,  and  which  hilb  defend  ? 
•*  Oh !  if  these  ills  the  price  of  power  advance. 

Check  not  my  speed  where  social  joys  invite !" 
The  troubled  vision  cast  a  mournful  glance, 

And,  sighing,  vanished  m  the  shades  of  night 


ELEGY  VIIL 

He  describes  his  early  love  of  poetry,  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

TO  MR.  ORArES,  1745. 

[Written  afUr  the  death  of  Mr  Pope.] 

Ah  me !  what  envious  magic  thins  my  fold  ? 

What  mutter'd  spell^retards  their  late  increase  ? 
Such  lessening  fleeces  must  the  swain  behold, 

That  e'er  with  Doric  pipe  essays  to  please. 
I  saw  my  friends  in  m-ening  circles  meet; 

I  took  my  vocal  reed,  and  tun'd  my  lay; 
I  heard  than  say  my  vocal  reed  was  sweet: 

Ah,  fool !  to  credit  what  I  heard  them  say ! 
IB-f^ed  bard  !  that  seeks  his  skill  to  show, 

llien  courts  the  judgment  of  a  friendly  ear ! 
Not  the  poor  veteran,  that  permits  his  foe 

To  guide  his  doubtfril  step,  has  more  to  fear. ' 
Nor  could  my  Graves  mistake  the  critic's  laws. 

Till  pious  friendship  mark'd  thepleasing  way : 
Welcome  such  errour !  ever  blest  the  cause ! 

£'en  though  it  led  me  bonndltss  leagues  astny:  i 


Gooldst  thou  reprove  m^  when  I  nnrfdtheiame 

On  listening  Cherwell's  osier  banks  redin'd } 
While,  foe  to  Fortune,  unseduc'd  by  Fame, 

I  spoth'd  the  bias  of  a  careless  mind. 
Youth's  gentle  kindred.  Health  and  Love  were  met ! 

What  though  in  Alma's  guardian  arms  I  plajr'd? 
How  shall  the  Muse  those  vacant  hours  forget? 

Or  deem  that  bliss  by  solid  cares  repaid  ? 
Thou  know'st  how  transport  thrills  the  tender  breast. 

Where  Love  and  Fancy  fix  their  opening  reign; 
How  Nature  shines,  in  livelier  colours  drest. 

To  bless  their  union,  and  to  grace  their  train. 
So  first  when  Phoebus  met  the  Cyprian  queen. 

And  favour'd  Rhodes  beheld  their  passion  crown*d» 
Unusual  flowers  enrich'd  the  painted  green ; 

And  swift  spontaneous  roses  blush'd  around. 
Now  sadly  lorp,  from  Twitnam's  widow'd  bower. 

The  drooping  Muses  take  their  casual  way; 
And  where  they  stop,  a  fiood  of  tears  they  pour  ; 

And  where  they  weep,  no  more  the  fields  are  gay. 
Where  is  the  dappled  pink,  the  sprightly  roae  } 

The  cowslip's  golden  cup  no  more  I  see : 
Dark  and  discolour'd  every  flower  that  blows. 

To  form  the  garland,  Elegy  1  for  thee  !— 
Enough  of  tears  has  wept  the  virtuous  dead  ; 

Ah  might  we  now  the  pious  rage  control ; 
Hush'd  be  my  grief  ere  every  smile  be  fled. 

Ere  the  deep  swelling  sigh  subvert  the  soul ! 
If  near  some  trophy  spring  a  stripling  bay, 

Pleas'd  we  behold  the  graceful  umbrage  rise  ; 
But  soon  too  deep  it  works  its  baneful  way. 

And,  low  on  earth,  the  prostrate  ruin  )iea. 


ELEGY    DC 
He  describes  his  disinterestedness  to  a  friend. 

I  Ne'e!  must  tinge  my  lip  with  Celtic  wines; 

The  pomp  of  India  must  1  ne'er  display; 
Nor  boast  the  produce  of  Peruvian  mines. 

Nor  with  lUlian  sounds  deeeive  the  day. 

Down  yonder  brook  my  crystal  beverage  flows; 

My  grateful  sheep  their  annual  fleeces  bring; 
Fair  in  my  garden  buds  the  damask  rose. 

And,  from  my  grove,  I  hear  the  throstle  sing. 
My  fellow  swains !  avert  your  dazzled  eyes ; 

In  vain  allur'd  by  glittering  spoils  they  rove. 
The  Fates  ne'er  meant  them  for  the  shepherd's  priz^ 

Yet  gave  them  ample  recompense  tn  love. 
They  gave  you  vigour  from  your  parent's  vmm  ; 

They  gave  you  toils ;  but  toils  your  sinews  brace ; 
They  gave  you  nymphs,  that  own  their  amorous 

And  shades,  the  refuge  of  the  gentle  race,  [pains. 
To  carve  your  loves,  to  paint  your  mutual  flames» 

See !  polish'd  fair,  the  beech's  friendly  rind ! 
To  sing  soft  carols  to  your  lovely  dames. 

See  vocal  grots,  and  echomg  vales  atsign'd ! 
Wouldst  thou,  my  Strephon,  Love's  delighted  slaiw! 

Though  sure  the  wreaths  of  chivalry  to  share. 
Forego  the  ribbon  thy  Matilda  gave, 

And,  giriog,  bade  thee  in  remembmioe  wear  ? 
U\  fiire  my  peace,  but  every  idle  toy. 

If  to  my  mind  my  Delia's  form  it  briQgfy 
Has  truer  worth,  imparts  sincerer  joy. 

Than  all  that  be^in  the  radiant  itamp  of.kiQi^ 
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O  my  toiil  iveept,  my  breast  with  ingoith  bleeds, 
Wbeo  Love  deplores  the  tyrant  power  of  Gain ! 

Diadauung  riches  as  the  futile  weeds, 
I  lisa  saperioTy  and  the  rich  disdain. 

Oft  from  the  stream,  slow  wandering  down  the  glade, 
Pensire  I  hear  the  nuptial  peal  reboond ; 

•*  Some  miser  weds,"  I  cry,  "  the  captive  maid. 
And  some  fond  lover  sickens  at  the  sound.*' 

Not  Soraerville,  the  Muse's  friend  of  old. 
Though  now  exalted  to  yon  ambient  sky. 

So  shunn*d  a  soul  distain^d  with  earth  and  gold. 
So  lov*d  the  pure,  the  generous  breast,  as  L 

Scom'd  be  the  wretch  that  quits  his  genial  bowl. 
His  loves,  his  friendships,  e'en  his  sdf,  resigns  | 

Perverts  the  sacred  instinct  of  his  soul. 
And  to  a  dncate's  dirty  sphere  confines. 

But  come,  my  friend,  with  taste,  with  science  blest. 
Ere  age  impair  me,  and  ere  gold  allure; 

Reslare  thy  dear  idea  to  my  breast. 
The  rich  deposit  shall  the  shrine  secure. 

Let  others  toil  to  gain  the  sordid  ore. 
The  charms  of  independence  let  us  sing ; 

Blest  with  thy  friendship,  can  I  wish  for  more  ? 
I  '11  spurn  the  boasted  wealth  of  Lydia's  king. 


ELEGY   X. 
TO  FORTUNE^ 

•OQCEVmiO  Hit  MOTIVB  FOR  aiPIMlUG  ATBII  DISPIM- 
SATIONS. 

Ask  not  the  cause  why  thu  rebellious  tongue 
Loads  with  fresh  curses  thy  detested  sway ! 

Ask  not,  thus  branded  in  my  softest  song, 

Why  stands  the  flattered  name  which  wXX  obey  ? 

T  is  not,  that  in  my  shed  I  lurk  forlorn, 

Nor  see  my  roof  on  Parian  columns  rise; 
'Aat,  on  this  breast,  no  mimic  star  is  borne, 
Rever*d,  ah !  more  than  those  that  light  the  skies. 

Tis  not  that,  on  the  turf  supinely  laid, 

I  sing  or  pipe  but  to  the  flocks  that  graze; 
And.  all  inglorious,  in  the  lonesome  shade, 

My  finger  stiffens,  and  my  voice  decays. 
Not,  that  my  fiincy  mourns  thy  stem  command. 

When  many  an  embryo  dome  is  lost  in  air; 
ITIiile  guardian  Pnidcnce  checks  my  eager  band, 

And,  ere  the  turf  is  broken,  cries,  "  Forbear! 

"  Forbear,  vain  youth !  be  cautious,  weigh  thy  gold, 

Nor  let  yon  rising  column  more  aspire; 
Ah !  better  dwell  in  ruins,  than  behold 

Thy  fortunes  mouldering  and  thy  domes  entire. 
"  Honorio  btiik,  but  dar'd  my  laws  defy ; 

He  planted,  scornful  of  my  sage  commands  ; 
The  peach's  vernal  bud  regaPd  his  eye; 

The  fruitage  ripened  for  more  frugal  bands." 
See  the  small  stream  that  pours  its  murmuring  tide 

C>*er  some  rough  rock  that  wourS  its  wealth  dis- 
Displays  it  aught  but  penury  and  pride  ?       [play, 

Ah !  construe  wisely  what  such  murmurs  say. 

How  would  some  flood,  with  ampler  treasures  blest. 
Disdainful  view  the  scantling  drops  distil ! 

How  must  Velino  >  shake  his  reedy  crest! 
^0W  ev«ry  cygnet  mock  the  boastive  rill ! 

*  A  river  iif  Italy. 


Pmrtttne,  lyiddf  smdsee,  Igivetherign; 

At  nooo  the  poor  mechanic  wanden  home; 
Collects  the  square,  the  level,  and  the  line. 

And,  with  retorted  eye,  fonakei  the  doines. 

Yes,  I  can  patient  view  theshadeleM  plains; 

Osn  unrepining  leave  the  rising  wall : 
Check  the  fond  love  «f  art  that  fir'd  my  vein^ 

And  my  warm  hopes  in  fiill  pursuit,  recal. 

Descend,  ye  storms !  destroy  my  rising  pile; 

Loos'd  be  the  whirlwind's  unremitting  sway; 
Contented  I,  although  the  gazer  smile. 

To  see  it  scarce  survive  a  winter's  day. 

Let  some  dull  dotard  bask  in  thy  gay  shrine. 
As  in  the  Sun  regales  his  wanton  herd; 

Guiltless  of  envy,  why  should  I  repine. 
That  his  rude  voice,  his   grating  reed's  pra. 
ferr'd? 

Let  him  exult,  with  boundfess  wealth  supply''d. 
Mine  and  the  swain's  reluctant  homage  share; 

But  ah  !  his  tawdry  shepherdess's  pridie, 
Gods !  must  my  Delia,  must  my  Delia  bear  f 

Must  Delia's  softness,  elegance,  and  ease, 
<Submit  to  Marian's  dren  ?  to  Marian's  gold  I 

Must  Marian's  robe  from  distant  India  please? 
The  simple  fleece  my  Delia's  limbs  enfold: 

<'  Yet  sure  on  Delia  seems  the  russet  fiur ; 

Y«  glittering  daughters  of  disguise,  adieu !" 
So  talk  the  wise,  who  judge  of  shape  and  air. 

But  will  the  rural  thane  deckle  so  true  ? 

Ah !  what  is  native  worth  esteea'd  of  clowns? 

^T  is  thy  false  glare,  O  Fortune !  thine  th^  see: 
'T  is  for  my  Delia's<8ake  I  dread  thy  frowns, 

And  my  last  gasp  shall  curses  breathe  on  thee. 


ELEGY    XL 

He  oomplains  how  soon  the  pleasing  novelty  of 

life  is  over. 

TO  MR.  J  AGO. 

Ah  me,  my  friend  I  it  will  not,  will  not  last! 

This  fitiry-scene,  that  cheats  our  youthful  eyes ! 
Tht  charm  dissolves ;  th'  aerial  music  's  past; 

The  banquet  ceases  and  the  vision  flies. 
Where  are  the  splendid  forms,  the  rich  peifrimes. 

Where  the  gay  tapers,  where  the  spacious  dome{ 
Vanish'd  the  co^y  pearls,  the  crimson  plumefl| 

And  we,  delightless,  left  to  wander  home! 
Vain  now  are  books,  the  sage's  wisdom  vain ; 

What  has  the  world  to  bribe  our  steps  astray. 
Ere  Reason  leams  by  study'd  laws  to  reign, 

The  weaken'd  passions,  self-subdued,  obey. 
Scarce  has  the  Sun  seven  annual  courses  roU'd, 

Scarce  shown  the  whole  that  Fortune  can  supply; 
Smce,  not  the  miser  so  caress'd  his  gold, 

As  I,  for  what  it  gave,  was  heard  to  sigh. 

On  the  worid's  stage  I  wish'd  some  sprightly  pait^ 

To  deck  my  native  fleece  with  tawdry  lace ! 
'T  was  lifo,  't  was  taste,  and-^oh  my  luolish  heart ! 

Substantial  joy  was  fix'd  in  power  and  place. 
And  you,  ye  works  of  art !  allur'd  mine  eye. 

The  breathing  picture,  and  the  living  stone  [deny, 
**  Though  gold,  though  splendour.  Heaven  and  Fata 

Ytt  might  IcaU  one  Tltiaa  stroke  my  own !" 
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Smit  with  the  charms  of  Fame,  whose  lovely  spoil, 
The  wreath,  the  garland,  fire  the  poet's  pride, 

1  ti1min*d  my  lamp,  consum'd  the  midnight  oil--- 
But  900D  the  paths  of  Health  aiid  Fame  divide  ! 

Oft  too  I  pray*d,  t  was  Nature  form'd  the  prayer, 
To  grace  my  native  scenes,  my  rural  home; 

To  se§  my  trees  express  their  planter's  care, 
Asd  gay,  on  Attic  models,  raise  my  dome. 

But  now 't  is  o'er,  the  dear  delusion  *i  o'er! 

A  stagnant  breezeless  air  becalms  my  soul : 
A  fond  aspiring  candidate  no  more, 

1  scorn  the  palm,  before  I  reach  the  goal. 

O  youth !  enchanting  state  \  profusely  blest  f 
Bliss  e'en  obtrusive  courts  the  frolic  mind; 

Of  health  negleotfiil,  yet  by  health  carest; 
Careless  of  favour  yet  secure  to  find. 

Then  glows  the  breast,  as  opening  roses  fair ; 

More  free,  more  vivid,  than  the  linnet's  wmg; 
Honest  as  light,  transparent  e'en  as  air. 

Tender  as  buds,  and  lavish  as  the  Spring. , 

Not  alHhe  force  of  manhood's  active  might. 
Not  all  the  craft  of  subtle  agcf  assign'd. 

Not  science  shall  extort  that  dear  delight. 
Which  gay  delusion  gave  the  tender  liiind. 

Adieu  soft  raptures,  transports  void  of  care  I 
Parent  of  raptures,  dear  deceit,  adieu  t 

And  you,  her  daughters,  pining  with  despair, 
Why,  why  so  soon  her  fleeting  steps  pursue ! 

Tedions  again  to  curse  the  drizzling  day ! 

Again  to  trace  the  wintery  tracks  of  snow ! 
Or,  sooth'd  by  yemal  airs,  again  survey. 

The  self-same  hawthorns  budf  and  cowslips  blow ! 

O  life!  how  soon  of  every  bliss  forlorn! 

We  start  false  joys,  and  urge  the  devious  race: 
y&  tender  prey ;  that  cheers  our  youthful  mom. 

Then  smks  untimely,  and  defrauds  the  chase. 


-    ELEGY  XIL* 
BIS  RECANTATION. 

No  more  the  Muse  obtrudes,  her  thin  disguise ! 

No  more  with  aukward  fallacy  complains. 
How  every  fiervonr  from  my  bosom  flies. 

And  Reason  in  her  kmesome  palace  reigns. 

Ere  the  chill  winter  of  our  da^^s  arrive. 
No  moreshe  paints  the  breast  from  passion  firee ; 

I  feel,  I  feel  one  loitering  wish  survive — 
Ah,  need  I,  Flono,  name  that  wish  to  thee  ? 

The  star  of  Venus  ushers  in  the  day. 
The  first,  the  kyveliest  of  the  train  that  shihe ! 

The  star  of  Venus  lends  her  bright«st  ray. 
When  other  stars  their  friendly  beams  resign. 

Still  fai  my  breast  one  soft  desire  remains, 
>  Pure  as  that  star,  fhxn  guilt,  from  interest  firee, 
Has  gentle  Delia  tripp'd  across  the  plains, 
Ai^  need  I,  Fknrio,  name  that  wish  to  thee  ? 

While,  cloy'd  to  find  the  scenes  of  life  the  same, 
I  tune  with  careless  hand  my  languid  lays ; 

Some  secret  impulse  wakes  my  former  flame. 
And  fires  my  strain  with  hope  of  brighter  days. 

I  slept  not  long  beneath  yon  xural  hovers ; 

And  lo !  my  crook  with  flowers  adom'd  I  see : 
Has  gentle  Delia  bound  my  crook  with  flowers. 

And  need  I,  Fk>rio,  name  my  hopes  to  thee  \ 


ELEGY  Xra. 


TO   A  FRIEND, 

QV  80MX  StlORT  OCCASION  BSTKANGEB  PKOH  bHL 

Health  to  my  friend,  and  many  a  cheerful  day 

Around  his  seat  may  peaceful  shades  abide  ! 
SoKioth  flow  the  minutes,  fraught  with  smiles,  away. 

And,  till  they  crown  our  union,  gently  glide. 
Ah  me !  too  swiftly  fleets  our  vernal  bloom ! 

Lost  to  our  wonted  friendship,  lost  to  joy! 
Soon  may  thy  breast  the  cordial  wish  resume^ 

Ere  wintry  doubt  its  tender  warmth  destroy. 
Say,  were  it  our^  by  Fortune's  wild  oomoMnd, 

By  chance  to  meet  beneath  the  torrid  zone ; 
Wouldst  thou  reject  thy  Damon's  plighted  hand  ?, 

Wouldst  thou  wHh  scotn  thy  once-kiv'd  firiend 
disown? 
Life  is  that  String^  land,  thi^  alien  clime ; 

Shall  kindred  souls  forego  their  ncial  claim  ? 
Lanch'd  in  the  vast  abyss  of  space  and  time, 

Shall  dark  suspicion  quench  the  geiierous  flame  ? 
Mjrriads  of  souls,  that  knew  one  parent  monld. 

See  sadly  severed  by  the  laws  of  chance ! 
Myriads,  in  Tone's  perennial  list  enroll'd. 

Forbid  by  Fate  to  change  one  transient  glance ! 
But  we  have  met — ^where  ills  of  every  form. 

Where  passions  rage,  and  hurricanes  descend : 
Say,  shall  we  nurse  the  rage,  assist  the  storm  } 

And  guide  them  to  the  bosom  of  a  friend ! 
Yes,  wehavemet — through  rapine,  fraud,  and  wrongs 

Might  our  joint  aid  the  paths  of  peace  explore ! 
Why  leave  thy  friend  amid  the  boisterous  thrang. 

Ere  Death  divide  us,  and  we  part  no  more  } 
For  oh !  pale  sickness  warns  thy  friend  away  ; 

For  me  no  more  the  vernal  roses  bloom  ! 
I  see  stem  Fate  his  dxm  wand  display ; 

And  point  the  withered  regions  of  the  tomb. 
Then  the  keen  anguish  from  thine  eye  shall  start. 

Sad  as  thou  fbllow'st  my  untimely  bier ; 
"  Fool  that  I  was — if  friends  so  soon  must  part. 

To  let  suspicioa  intermix  a  fear !" 


ELEGY   XIV. 

Declining  an  invitation  to  visit  foreign  conn6rietf. 
he  takes  occasion  to  intimate  the  advantages  ot 
his  own. 

TO  LORD  TEMPIE. 

Whtlv  others,  loet  to  friendship,  lost  to  love. 

Waste  their  best  minutes  on  a  fbreign  strand. 
Be  mine,  with  British  nsrmph  or  swiun  to  rove. 

And  court  the  genius  of  my  native  land. 
Deluded  youth !  that  quits  these  verdant  plaini. 

To  catch  the  follies  of  an  alien  soil ! 
To  win  the  vice  his  genuine  soul  disdains. 

Return  exultr.st,  and  import  the  spoil ! 
In  vain  he  boasts  of  his  detested  prize ; 

No  more  it  bkx>ms,  to  British  climes  conveyed, 
Cramp'd  by  the  impulse  of  ungenial  skies, 

See  its  fresh  vigour  in  a  moment  fade  ! 
Th'  exotic  folly  knows  its  native  clime ; 

An  aukward  stranger,  if  we  waft  it  o'er ; 
Why  then  these  toils,  this  costly  waste  of  time, 

To  spread  soft  poison  on  our  happy  shore  ? 
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I  coret  not  the  (uride  of  fbra^n  looms ;     ' 
In  search  of  foreign  modes  I  scorn  to  rove ; 

Nor,  for  the  worthless  bird  of  brighter  plumes, 
Woald  change  the  meanest  warbler  of  my  grove. 

No  distant  clime  shall  servile  airs  impart. 
Or  Ibrm  these  limbs  with  pliant  ease  to  play  ; 

Trembling  I  view  the  Gaul's  illusive  art. 
That  steals  my  lov*d  rusticity  away. 

T  is  long  since  Freedom  Bed  th*  Hesperian  clime ; 

Her  citron  groves,  her  flower-embroider'd  shore; 
She  saw  the  British  oak  aspire  sublime. 

And  soft  Campania's  olive  charms  no  more. 

Let  partial  suns  mature  the  western  mine 
To  shed  its  lustre  o'er  th'  Iberian  maid  5 

Mien,  beauty,  shape,  O  native  soil,  are  thine ; 
Thy  peerless  daughters  ask  no  foreign  aid. 

Let  Ceylon's  envy'd  plant  *  perfume  the  seas. 
Till  torn  to  season  the  Batavian  bowl ; 

Oufs  is  the  breast  whose  genuine  ardours  please. 
Nor  need  a  drug  to  meliorate  the  souL 

Let  the  proud  Suldan  wound  th*  Arcadian  groves. 
Or  with  rode  lips  th>  Aonian  fount  profime ; 

The  Muse  no  more  by  flowery  Lsdon  roves,  . 
She  seeks  he^  Thomson  on  the  British  plain.  ' 

Tell  not  of  realms  by  ruthless  War  dtsmay'd; 

Ah  !  hapless  realms  that  War's  oppression  feel ! 
In  vain  may  Austria  boast  her  Noric  blade, 

If  Austria  bleed  beneath  her  boasted  steeL 

Beneath  her  palm  Idume  vents  her  moan  ; 

Raptur'd  she  once  beheld  its  friendly  shade  ! 
And  hoary  Memphis  boasts  her  tombs  alone. 

The  mournful  t]rpes  of  mighty  power  decay'd  \ 

No  crescent  here  dispUys  its  hanefiil  horns  j 
No  turban'd  host  the  voice  of  Truth  reproves; 

Learning's  free  source  the  sage's  breast  adorns. 
And  poets,  not  inglorious,  chant  their  loves. 

Boast,  fovour'd  Media,  boast  thy  flowery  stores ; 

Thy  thousand  hues  by  ohymic  suns  refin'd; 
'T  n  not  the  dress  or  mien  thy  soul  adores, 

'T  is  the  rich  beauties  of  Britannia's  mind. 

While  Grenville's  breast «  could  Virtue's  stores  af- 
ford. 

What  envy'd  flb£a  bore  so  hit  a  freight  ? 
The  mine  compar'd  in  vain  its  latent  hoard. 

The  gem  its  lustre,  and  the  gold  its  weight 

Thee,  Orenville,  thee  with  calmest  courage  fraught, 
Thee  the  lov'd  image  of  thy  nati\^  shore  I 

Thee  by  the  Virtues  arm'd,  the  Graces  taught. 
When  shall  we  cease  to  boast,  or  to  deplore  } 


Presumptuous  war,  which  coold  thy  life  destroy. 
What  shall  it  now  in  recompense  decree  ? 

While  friends  that  merit  every  earthly  joy. 
Feel  every  anguish;  fisel  the  loss  of  thee  t 

Bid  me  no  more  a  servile  realm  compare. 
No  more  the  Muse  of  partial  praise  arraign  ; 

Britannia  sees  no  foreign  breast  so  fair. 
And,  if  she  gknry,  gfories  not  ui  vain. 

*  The  cinnamon. 

*  Written  a  few  years  afler  the  time  of  captain 
Grenville's  death,  which  happened  in  1747.  The 
carldooi  of  Teo^e  wat  not  created  tUl  1749. 
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ELEGY  XV. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  A  PRirAT^  FAMILY*  JN 
HVRCESTERSHIRE, 

From  a  lone  tcvver  with  reverend  ivy  crown  d, 
IThe  pealing  bell  awak'd  a  tender  sigh ; 

Still  as  the  village  caught  the  waving  sound, 
A  swelling  tear  distieam'd  from  every  eye. 

So  droop'd,  I  ween,  each  Briton's  breast  of  old. 
When  the  dull  curfew  spoke  their  freedom  fled; 

For,  sighing  as  the  mournful  accent  roU'd, 
Our  hope,  they  cry'd,  our  kind  support  is  deadl 

'Twas  good  Palemon — near  a  shaded  pool, 
A  group  of  ancient  elms  umbrageous  rose  ; 

The  flocking  rooks,  by  instinct's  native  rule. 
This  peaceful  scene,  for  their  asylum,  chose. 

A  flew  small  spires  to  Gothic  fonoy  fair. 

Amid  the  shades  c^nerging,  struck  the  view  ; 

Twas  here  his  youth  respir'd  its  earliest  air ; 
'T  was  here  his  age  breath'd  out  its  last  adieu. 

One  favoured  son  engag'd  his  tenderest  care; 

One  pious  youth  his  whole  affection  crown'd : 
In  his  yuung  breast  the  Virtues  spnmg  so  fair, 

Such  charms  display'd,   such  sweets  diffu8'4 
around. 

But  whilst  gay  transport  in  his  foce  appears, 
A  nosrious  vapour  ck>gs  the  poison'd  sky; 

Blasts  the  fiur  crop— the  sire  is  drown'd  in  tears. 
And,  scarce  surviving,  sees  hb  Cjmthio  die ! 

O'er  the  pale  cone  we  saw  him  gently  bend; 

Heart-chill'd  with  grief— «  My  throd,"  he  cry'd, 
*'  is  spun; 
If  Heaven  had  meant  I  should  my  life  extend. 

Heaven  had  preserv'd  my  life's  support,  my  son. 
^  Snatch'd  in  thy  prime !  alas,  the  stroke  were  mild. 

Had  my  frail  form  obey'd  the  Pate's  decree ! 
Blest  were  my  fot,  O  Cynthio !  O  my  child  ! 

Had  Heaven  so  pleas'd,  and  I  had  died  for  thee.'' 

Five' sleepless  nights  he  stemm'd  this  tide  of  woes; 

Five  irksome  suns  he  saw,  through  tears^foriom! 
On  his  pale  corse  the  sixth  sad  momiqg  rose;  . 

From  yonder  dome  the  mournful  bier  was  borne. 

'Twas  on  those  downs,  by  Roman  hosts  annoy'd 

Fought  our  bold  fathers ;  rustic,  unrefin'd  > 
Freedom's  pUin  sons,  in  martial  cares  employ'd  ! 

They  ting'd  their  bodies,  but  unmask'd  their 
mind. 
'Twas  there,  in  haroier  times,  this  virtuous  race. 

Of  milder  merit,  nx'd  their  calm  retreat ; 
War's  deadly  crimsc^  had  forsook  the  place. 

And  Freedom  fondly  bv'd  the  chosen  seat. 

No  wild  ambition  fir>d  their  tranquil  breast. 

To  swell  with  empty  sounds  a  spotless  name ; 
If  fostering  skies,  the  Sun,  the  shower  were  ble^ 

Their  bounty  spread;  their  fields'  extent  the  same/ 
Those  fields,  profuse  of  raiment,  food,  and  fire,  , 

T^iey  scom'd  to  lessen,  careless  to  eoctend; 
Bade  luxury  to  lavish  courts  aspire. 

And  avarice  to  city-breasts  descend. 

None,  to  a  virgin's  mind,  preferr'd  her  dower; 

To  fire  with  vicious  hc^pies  a  modest  heir: 
The  sire,  in  place  of  titles,  wealth,  or  power, 

Assign'd  him  virtue ;  and  his  lot  was  fiur. 

*  The  Penis  of  Harborougfa. 
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They  spoke  of  Fortune,  as  some  doubtful  dame, 

That  sway*d  the  natives  of  a  distant  sphere; 
From  lucre's  vagrant  sous  had  learnt  her  fame, 

But  never  wisb'd  to  place  her  banners  here. 
Here  yonth's  free  spirit,  innocently  gay, 

£nj6y'd  the  most  that  imiocence  can  give, 
Those  wholesome  sweets  that  border  virtue's  way, 

Hiose  cooling  fruits  that  we  may  taste  and  liv«. 
.Their  board  no  strange  ambiguous  viand  bore ; 

From  their  own  streams  their  choicer  fere  they 
To  lure  the  scaly  glutton  to  the  shore,  [drew, 

The  sole  deceit  their  artless  bosom  knew ! 

Sincere  themselves,  ah  too  secure  to  find 

The  common  bosom,  like  our  own,  sincere  ! 
T  is  its  own  guilt  alarms  the  jealous  miud; 
,     Tis  her  own  poison  bids  the  viper  fear. 
Sketched  on  the  lattice  of  th»  adjacent  fene, 

Their  suppliant  busts  implore  thereader's  prayer: 
Ah  gentle  souls !  enjoy  your  blissful  reign. 

And  let  frail  mortals  claim  your  guardian  care. 
For  sure,  to  blissful  realms  the  sotils  are  flown. 

That  never  flattered,  injured,  censured,  strode; 
The  friends  of  science !  music,  all  their  own ; 

Music,  the  voice  of  virtue  and  of  love  ! 

T^he  journeying  peasant,  through  the  secret  shade. 
Heard  their  soft  lyres  engage  his  listening  ear ; 

And  haply  deem'd  some  courteous  angel  play'd ; 
No  angel  play'd — but  might  with  transport  hear. 

For  these  the  sounds  that  chase  unholy  strife ! 

Solve  envy»s  charm,  ambition's  wretch  release ! 
Raise  him  to  spurn  the  radiant  ills  of  life  : 

To  pity  pomp,  to  be  content  with  peace. 

■  Farewel,  pure  spirits !  vain  the  praise  we  give. 

The  praise  you  sought  from  lips  angelic  flows; 
Farewel !  the  virtues  which  deserve  to  live. 

Deserve  an  ampler  bliss  than  life  bestows. 
Last  of  his  race,  Palemon,  now  no  more 

The  modest  merit  of  his  line  displayed; 
Then  pious  Hugh  Vigomia's  mitre  wore— 

Soft  sleep  the  dust  of  each  desening  shade  ! 


ELEGY   XVL 

He  suggests  the  advantages  of  birth  to  a  penon  of 
merit,  and  the  folly  of  a  superciliousness  that  is 
built  upon  that  sole  foundation. 

WfTKN  Genius  grac*d  with  lineal  splendour  glows. 
When  Title  shines  with  ambicut  virtues  cruwn'd. 

Like  some  fair  almond's  flowery  pomp  it  shows ; 
The  pride,  the  perfume  of  the  regions  round. 

Then  learn,  ye  fair  !  to  soften  splendour's  ray ; 

Endure  the  swain,  the  youth  of  low  degree ; 
Let  meekness joiu'd  its  temperate  beam  display; 

'T  is  the  mild  verdure  that  endears  the  tree. 

Pity  the  saodaPd  swain,  the  shepherd's  boy ; 

He  sighs  to  brighten  a  neglected  name; 
Foe  to  the  dull  appulse  of  vulgar  joy. 

He  mourns  his  lot;  he  wishes,  merits  fame. 

In  vain  to  groves  and  pathless  vales  we  fly  ; 

Ambition  there  the  bowery  haunt  invades : 
Fame's  awful  rays  fatigue  the  courtier's  eye, 

Bat  gleam  still  lovely  thro'  thechccquer'd  shadesi 


Vainly,  to  guard  from  Love's  unequal  chain> 
Has  Fortune  rear'd  us  in  the  rural  gitive  ; 

Should  ♦♦♦♦'s  eyes  illume  the  desert  plain. 
E'en  I  may  wonder,  and  e'efl  I  must  love. 

Nor  unregarded  sighs  the  lowly  hind ; 

Thou^gh  you  contemn,  the  gods  respect  his  vow  5 
Vindictive  rage  awaits  the  scornful  mind. 

And  vengeance,  too  severe,  the  gods  allow. 

On  Sarum's  plain  I  met  a  wandering  fair ; 

The  look  of  sorrow,  lovely  still  she  bore : 
Loose  flow'd  the  soft  redundance  of  her  hair. 

And,  on  her  brow,  a  flowery  wreath  she  wore. 

Oft  stooping  as  she  stray'd,  she  cull'd  the  pride 
Of  every  plain ;  she  pillag'd  every  grove  ! 

The  fading  chaplet  daily  she  supply'd. 

And  still  her  hand  some  various  garland  wove. 

Erroneous  fancy  shap'd  her  wild  attire; 

From  Bethlems  walls  thepoor  lymphatic  stray'd^ 
Seem'd  with  her  air  her  accent  to  conspire. 

When,  as  wild  fency  taught  her,  thus  she  said  : 

**  Hear  me,  dear  youth  !  oh  hear  a  hapless  maid. 
Sprung  from  the  scepter'd  line  of  ancient  kings  ! 

Scom'd  by  the  #orld,  I  ask  thy  tender  aid  ; 
Thy  gentle  voice  shall  whisper  kinder  things. 

"  The  world  is  frantic — fly  the  race  profane — 
Nor  I,  nor  you,  shall  its  compassion  move; 

Come,  friendly  let  us  wander,  and  complain. 
And  tell  me,  shepherd!  hast  thou  seen  my  love? 

"  My  love  is  yoimg— but  other  loves  are  young  j. 

And  other  loves  are  fair,  and  so  is  mine  ; 
An  air  divine  discloses  whence  he  sprung; 

He  is  my  love,  who  boasts  that  air  divine. 

"  No  vulgar  Damon  robs  me  of  my  rest, 

lanthe  listens  to  no  vulgar  vow; 
A  prince,  from  gods  descended,  fires  her  breast; 

A  brilliant  crown  distinguishes  his  brow. 

"  What,  shall  I  st^in  the  glories  of  my  race?  [beam? 

More  clear,  more  lovely  bright  than  Hespcr's 
The  porcelain  pure  with  vulgar  dirt  debase  > 

Or  mix  with  puddle  the  pellucid  stream  ? 

**  See  through  these  veins  the  sapphire  current  shine! 

*T  was  Jove's  own  nectar  gave  th'  etherial  hiie: 
Can  base  plebeian  forma  contend  with  mine  ! 

Display  the  lovely  white,  or  match  the  Uue  ? 

**  The  painter  strove  to  trace  its  azure  ray; 

He  chang'd  his  colours,  and  in  vain  he  strove  ; 
He  frown'd ; — I,  smiling,  view'd  the  faint  essay ; 

Poor  youth !  he  little  knew  it  tlow'd  from  Jove. 

**  Pitying  his  toil.,  the  wondrous  truth  1  told ; 

How  amorous  Jove  trepann'd  a  mortal  fair ; 
How  through  the  race  the  generous  current  roU'd, 

And  mocks  the  poet's  art,  and  painter's  care. 

"  Yes,  from  the  gods,  from  earliest  Saturn,  sprung 
Our  sacred  race ;  through  demigods  convey'd ; 

And  he,  ally'd  to  Pbccbus,  ever  young. 

My  god-like  boy,  must  wed  their  duteous  maid* 

**  Oft  when  a  mortal  vow  profanes  my  ears. 
My  sire's  dread  fury  murmurs  through  the  sky; 

And  should  I  yield — ^his  instant  rage  appears. 
He  darts  th'  uplifted  vengeance — and  I  die. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  unwonted  thunders  roll ! 

Have  you  not  seen  more  horrid  lightnings  glare  1 
'Twas  then  a  vulgar  love  ensnar'd  my  soul : 

*Twas  then-^i  hardly  scap'd  the  fetal  snarew 
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*'  T  was  then  a  peasant  pourM  hts  amoroas  tow. 
All  as  1  listened  to  bU  vulgar  dtrain ; — 

Yet  such  his  beauty — would  my  birth  allbw. 
Dear  were  the  youth,  and  blissful  were  the  plain. 

**  But  oh  !  I  faint !  why  wastes  my  Temal  bloom, 
In  fruitless  searches  ever  doom'd  to  rove } 

My  nightly  dreams  the  toilsome  path  reaume 
And  I  shall  die — before  I  find  my  love. 

*'  When  last  I  slept,  mcthought  my  ravished  eye 
On  dbtant  heaths  his  radiant  form  survey'd : 

Though  night's  thickclouds  encompassed  all  the  sky. 
The  gems  that  bound  bis  brow  dispelPd  the  shade. 

•*  O  hpw  this  bosom  kindled  at  the  sight ! 

Led  by  their  beams  I  urg'd  the  pleasing  chase ! 
Till,  on  a  sudden,  these  withheld  their  light — 

All,  all  things  envy  the  sublime  embrace. 

*•  But  now  no  more — tehind  the  distant  grove 
Waoden  my  destined  youth,  and  chides  my  stay: 

See,  Bee,  he  grasps  the  steel— -forbear,  my  love — 
lanthe  comes;  thy  princess  hastes  away." 

Scornful  she  spoke,  and  heedless  of  reply 
The  lovely  maniac  bounded  o'er  the  plain; 

The  piteous  victim  of  an  angry  sky ! 

Ah  me  !  the  victim  of  her  proud  disdain  ! 


ELEGY   XVII. 

"  He  indulges  the  suggestions  of  spleen : 

AN  ELEGY  TO  THE  WINDS. 

.Sole,  namquetibi  divi^m  pater  atquehominum  rex 
£t  mulcere  dedit  mentes  ct  toUere  vento.    Viro. 

Stein  monarch  of  the  winds,  admit  my  prayer ! 

A  while  thy  fury  check,  thy  storm  conOne ! 
No  trivial  blast  impells  the  passive  air, 

But  brews  a  tempest  in  a  breast  like  mine. 

What  bands  of  black  ideas  spread  their  wings ! 

The  peaceful  regions  of  content  invade ! 
With  deadly  poison  taint  the  crystal  springs  ! 

With  noisome  vapour  blast  the  verdant  shade ! 

I  know  their  leader.  Spleen ;  and  dread  the  sway 

Of  rigid  Euros,  his  detested  sire ; 
Through  one  my  blossoms  and  my  fruits  decay ; 

Through  one  my  pleasures  and  my  hopes  expire. 

Like  some  pale  stripling,  when  his  icy  way 
Relenting  yields  beneath  the  noontide  beam, 

1  stand  aghast;  and  cbill'd  with  fear  survey 
How  fiur  I  've  tempted  life's  deceitful  stream ! 

Where,  by  remorse  impell'd,  repuls'd  by  fears. 
Shall  wretched  Fancy  a  retreat  eiqilore  ?  » 

She  flies  the  sad 'presage  of  coming  years. 
And,  sorrowing,  dwells  on  pleasures  now  no  more ! 

Again  with  patrons  and  with  friends  she  roves  ; 

But  friends  and  patrons  never  to  return ! 
She  sees  the  Nymphs,  the  Graces,  and  the  Loves, 

But  sees  them  weeping  o'er  Lucinda's  urn. 

She  visits,  Isis  !  thy  forsaken  stream, 

Oh  ill  forsaken  for  Boeotian  air  ! 
She  deems  no  flood  reflects  so  bright  a  beam, 

No  reed  so  verdant,  and  no  ftowers  so  fair. 

She  dreams  beneath  thy  sacred  shades  were  peace. 
Thy  bays  might  e'en  the  civil  storm  repel; 

Reviews  thy  social  bliss,  thy  leahied  ease, 
And  with  no  cheerful  accent  cries,  Farewel ! 


Farewel,  with  whom  to  these  rrtreats  T  stray*d! 

By  youthful  sports,  by  youthful  toils  ally'd  1 
Joyous  we  sqjoumM  in  thy  circling  shade, 

And  wept  to  find  the  paths  of  life  divide. 

She  paints  the  progress  of  my  rival's  vow; 

Sees  ever)'  Muse  a  partial  ear  incline; 
Binds  with  luxuriant  bays  bis  fiivour'd  brow. 

Nor  yields  the  refuse  of  his  wreath  to  mine. 

She  bids  the  flattering  mirror,  form'd  to  please. 
Now  blast  my  hope,  now  vindicate  despair; 

Bids  my  fond  verse  the  love -sick  parley  cease; 
Accuse  my  rigid  fate,  acquit  my  fair. 

Where  circling  rocks  defend  some  pathless  vale^ 
Superfluous  mortal,  let  me  ever  rove! 

Alas  !  there  Echo  will  repeat  the  tale — 
Where  shall  I  find  the  silent  scenes  I  love  ? 


Fain  would  I  mourn  my  luckless  fate  alone; 

Forbid  to  please,  yet  ftited  to  admire; 
Away,  my  friends !  my  sorrows  are  my  own  ! 

Why  should  1  breathe  around  my  sick  desired 

Bear  me,  ye  winds,  indulgent  to  my  pains,   > 
Near  some  sad  ruin's  ghastly  shade  to  dwell ! 

There  let  me  fondly  eye  the  rude  renuiins, 
And  from  the  mouldering  refuse  build  my  cell ! 

Genius  of  Rome !  thy  prostrate  pomp  display  ! 

Trace  every  dismal  proof  of  Fortune's  power; 
Let  me  the  wreck  of  theatres  survey, 

Or  pensive  sit  beneath  some  nodding  tower. 

Or  where  some  duct,  by  rolling  seasons  worn, 
Convey'd  pure  streams  to  Rome's  imperial  wall^ 

Near  the  wide  breach  in  silence  let  me  mourn ; 
Or  txine  my  dirges  to  the  water's  fall. 

Genius  of  Carthage !  paint  thy  ruin'd  pride ; 

Towers,  arches,  fanes,  in  wild  confusion  sirown; 
Let  banish'd  Marius,  lowering  by  thy  side. 

Compare  thy  fickle  fortunes  with  bi^  own. 

Ah  no  !  thou  monarch  of  the  storms  !  forbear! 

My  trembling  nerves  abhor  thy  rude  control; 
And  scarce  a  pleasing  twilight  soothes  my  care. 

Ere  one  vast  deathlike  darkness  shocks  my  souL 

Forbear  thy  rage— on  no  perennial  base 
Is  built  frail  Fear,  or  Hope's  deceitful  pile; 

My  pains  are  fled — my  joy  resumes  its  place. 
Should  the  sky  brighten,  or  Melissa  smile. 


ELEGY    XyilL 


He  repeats  the  song  of  Collin,  a  discerning  shep- 
herd ;  lamenting  the  state  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactory. 

Ergo  omni  studio  glaciem  ventosque  nivalcs. 
Quo  minus  est  illis  curs  mortalis  egcstas, 
Avertes:  victumque  feres.  Viro. 

Nea*  Avon's  bank,  on  Arden's  flowery  plain, 

A  tuneful  shepherd  *  charm'd  the  listening  wave; 
And  sunny  Cotsol'  fondly  lov'd  the  strain  ; 

Yet  not  a  gariand  crowns  the  shepherd's  grav^ ! 
Oh !  k)6t  Ophelia !  smoothly  flow'd  the  day. 

To  feel  his  music  with  my  flames  agree ! 
To  taste  the  beauties  of  his  melting  lay. 

To  taste,  and  fimcy  it  was  dear  to  thee; 
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"Wben,  for  hjf  tomb,  with  each  revolving  vear, 
.  I  steat  the  mittk-iTMe  from  the  scented  brake, 
I  ttrew  my  cowslips,  and  1  pay  mv  tear, 

1 11  add  the  myrtle  for  Ophelia's  sake. 
Shivering  beneath  a  leafless  thorn  he  lay. 

When  Death's   chUl  rigour  seiz'd  hb   flowing 
tongne; 
The  more  I  found  his  fanltering  notes  decay, 

The  more  prophetic  truth  sublim'd  the  song. 
•«  Adieu,  my  flocks :"  he  said!  "  my  wonted  care. 

By  sunny  mountahi,  or  by  verdant  shore ! 
May  some  more  happy  hand  your  fold  prepare. 

And  may  you  need  your  Collin's  crook  no  more ! 

*'  And  you,  ye  shepherds !  lead  my  gentle  sheep; 

To  breezy  hills,  or  leafy  shelters  lead ; 
But  if  the  sky  with  showers  incessant  weep. 

Avoid  the  putrid  moisture  of  the  mead. 

'<  Where  the  wild  tbymeperfumes  the  pmrpled  heath. 
Long  loitering  there  your  fleecy  tribes  extend — 

But  what  avail  the  maxims  I  bequeath  ? 
The  fruitless  gift  of  an  officious  friend ! 

*'  Ah !  what  avails  the  timorous  lambs  to  guardy 
^  Though  nightly  cares,  with  daily  labours,  join  ? 
;    K  foreign  sloth  obtain  the  rich  reward. 

If  Gallia's  craft  the  ponderous  fleece  purloin. 

**  Was  it  for  this,  by  constant  vigils  worn, 

I  met  the  terrours  of  an  eariy  grave ; 
For  this  I  led  them  from  the  pomted  thorn  ? 

For  this  I  bath'd  them  in  the  lucid  wave  ? 
'*  Ah  heedless  Albion !  too  benignly  prone 

Thy  blood  to  lavish,  and  thy  wealth  resign  ! 
Shall  every  other  virtue  grace  thy  throne, 

But  quick-ey'd  Prudence  never  yet  be  thine  ? 
**  From  the  four  natives  of  this  peeriess  hill 

Thou  gav'st  the  sheep  that  browze  Iberian  plains: 
Their  plaintive  cries  the  fiuthless  region  fill. 

Their  fleece  adorns  an  haughty  foe's  domains. 
<<  Ill-fated  flocks !  from  cliflTto  cliff  they  stray ; 

Far  from  their  dams,  their  native  guardians  far ! 
Where  the  soft  shepherd,  all  the  livelong  day. 

Chants  his  proud  mistress  to  his  hoarse  guitar. 
*'  But  Albion's  youth  her  native  fleece  despise; 
*      Unmov'd  they  hear  the  pining  shepherd's  moan; 
^  In  silky  folds  each  nervous  limb  disguise, 

Allur'd  by  every  treasure  but  their  own. 
"  Oft  have  I  hurry'd  down  the  rocky  steep. 

Anxious  to  see  Uie  wintry  tempest  drive ; 
« Preserve,'  said  I,  '  preaerve  your  fleecy  sheep ! 

Ere  long  will  Phillis,  will  my  love  arrive.* 
**  Ere  long  she  came :  ah !  woe  is  me,  she  came ! 

Rob'd  in  the  Gallic  loom's  extraneous  twine : 
For  gifts  like  these  they  give  their  spotless  fiime. 

Resign  their  bloom,  their  innocence  resign. 
«  Will  no  bright  maid,  by  worth,  by  titles  known, 

Give  the  rich  growth  of  British  hilb  ta  Fame? 
And  let  her  charais,  and  her  example,  own 

That  Virtue's  dress,  and  Beauty's,  are  the  same  ? 
**  Will  nofam'd  chief  support  this  generous  maid  ? 

Once  nuire  the  patriot's  arduous  path  resume  ? 
And,  comely  from  his  native  pkiins  array'd. 

Speak  future  gkiry  to  the  British  loom  ? 
**  What  power  unseen  my  rarish'd  fancy  fires  ? 

I  pierce  the  dreary  shade  of  future  days; 
£ui%  't  is  the  genius  of  the  land  inspires, 

To  breathe  my  latest  breath  hi  ****»  praise. 


"  O  might  my  breath  for  ***'s  praise  snfiice. 
How  gently  should  my  dying  limbs  repose  ! 

O  might  his  future  glory  bless  mine  eyes. 

My  ravish'd  eyes !  bow  calmly  would  they  dose  1 

"  ♦♦♦  was  bom  to  spread  the  general  joy; 

By  virtue  rapt,  by  party  uncontroi'd ; 
Britons  for  Britain  shall  the  crook  employ; 

Britons  for  Britain's  glory  shear  the  fold." 


ELEGY  XIX. 
wtnTEN  iw  spanfc  1743. 

AoAiK  the  labouring  hmd  inverts  the  soil ; 

Again  the  merchant  plou^  the  tumid  wave: 
Another  Spring  renews  the  soldier's  toil. 

And  finds  me  vacant  in  |he  rural  cave. 

As  the  soft  lyre  display'd  my  wonted  loves. 
The  pensive  pleasure  and  the  tender  pain. 

The  sordid  Alpheus  hurry'd  through  my  grov^; 
Yet  stopp'd  to  vent  the  dictates  of  disdain. 

He  glanc'd  contemptuous  o'er  my  ruin'd  fold ; 

He  Uam'd  the  graces  of  my  favourite  bower  ; 
My  breast,  nnsully'd  by  the  lust  of  gold ; 

My  time,  unlaVish'd  in  pursuit  of  power. 

Yes,  Alpheus !  fly  the  purer  paths  of  Fate ; 

Abjure  these  scenes  from  venal  passions  free; 
Know,  in  this  grove,  I  vow'd  perpetual  hate. 

War,  endleas  war,  with  lucre  and  with  the& 
Here,  nobly  zealous,  in  my  youthful  hours, 

I  drest  aa  altar  to  Thalia's  name : 
Here,  as  I  crown'd  the  verdant  shrine  with  flowers. 

Soft  on  my  labours  stole  the  smiling  dame. 

*'  Damon,"  she  cry'd,  *'  if  pleas'd  with  honest  praise. 
Thou  court  success  by  virtue  or  by  song. 

Fly  the  false  dictates  of  the  venal  race ; 
Fly  the  gross  accents  of  the  venal  tongue. 

<*  Swear  that  no  lucre  shall  thy  zeal  betray ; 

Swerve  not  thy  foot  with  Fortune's  votaries  more; 
Brand  thou  their  lives,  and  brand  their  lifeless  day  "— 

The  winning  phantom  urgM  me,  and  I  swore. 

^orth  from  the  rustic  altar  swift  I  stray'd, 
**  Aid  my  firm  purpose,  ye  celestial  powers ! 

Aid  me  to  quell  the  sordid  breast,"  I  said ; 

And  threw  myjavelin tow'rds  their  hostile  towersK 

Hunk  not  regretful  I  survey'd  the  deed ;' 
Or  added  years  no  more  the  zeal  allow  ; 

Still,  still  observant  to  the  grove  I  speed. 
The  shrine  embellish,  and  repeat  the  vow. 

Sworn  from  his  cradle  Rome's  relentless  foe. 
Such  generous  hate  the  Punic  champion  *  bora ; 

Thy  lake,  O  Thrasimene !  beheld  it  glow, 
And  CannsB's  walls,  and  Trebia's  crimson  shore. 

But  let  grave  annals  paint  the  warrior's  fame  ; 

Fair  shine  his  arms  in  History  enroll'd; 
^Vhilst  humbler  lyres  his  civil  worth  proclaim. 

His  nobler  hate  of  avarice  and  gold. — 

Now  Punic  pride  its  fiaal  eve  survey'd ; 

Its  hosts  exbausted,  and  its  fieets  on  fire : 
Patient  the  victor's  lurid  frown  obey'd. 

And  saw  th'  unwilling  elephants  retire. 

^  A  Roman  ceiemooy  in  declaring  war. 
«  HannibaL 
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But  when  tbeir^d  depressed  the  yielding  scale, 

TiKir  gold  in  pyramidic  plenty  piPd, 
He  saw  tb>  unutterable  grief  prevail  j 

He  saw  their  tears,  and  in  bis  fury  smiPd. 
*•  Think  not,"  he  cry'd,  "  ye  view  the  smiles  of  ease. 

Or  this  firm  breast  disclaims  a  patriot's  pain ; 
I  smile,  but  from  a  soul  estranged  to  peace, 

Frantic  with  grief,  delirious  with  disdain ! 
•*  But  were  it  cordial,  this  detested  smile. 

Seems  it  less  timely  than  the  grief  ye  show  } 
O  sons  of  Carthage!  grant  me  to  revile 

The  sordid  source  of  your  indecent  woe ! 
**  Why  weep  ye  now !  ye  saw  with  tearless  eye 

When  your  fleet  perish'd  on  the  Pnnic  wave  5 
Where  lurk'd  the  coward  tear,  the  lazy  sigh, 

When  lire's  imperial  state  commenc'd  a  slave  ? 
*"Ti8  past-OCarthage!  vanquished!  honoured  shade! 

Go,  the  mean  sorrows  of  thy  sons  deplore ; 
Had  Freedom  shar'd  the  vow  to  Fortune  paid. 

She  ne'er,  like  Fortune,  had  fiMnsook  thy  shore.',' 
He  ceased — abash'd  the  conscious  audience  hear; 

Their  pallid  cheeks  a  crimson  blush  unfold ; 
Yet  o'er  that  virtuous  blush  distreams  a  tear, 

Aodg  fidling,  moistens  their  abandon'd  gotd. 
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He  oompaces  his  humhle  ibrtune  with  the  distress 
of  others;  and  his  subjection  to  Delia,  with  the 
miserable  servitude  of  an  African  slave. 

Whv  droops  this  heart,  with  fSsncy'd  woes  forlorn, 
Why  sinks  my  soul  beneath  each  wintry  sky  ? 

What  pensive  crowds,  by  ceaseless  labours  worn. 
What  myriads  wish  to  be  as  blest  as  I ! 

What  though  my  rods  devoid  of  pomp  arise, 

Kor  tempt  the  proud  to  quit  his  destin'd  way  ? 
Nor  costly  art  my  flowery  dales  disguise, 

Where  only  sunple  Frien^lship  deigns  to  stray? 
See  the  wild  sons  of  Lapland's  chiQ  domain. 

That  scoop  their  couch  beneath  the  drifted  snows! 
How  void  of  hope  they  ken  the  frozen  plain. 

Where  the  sharp  East  for  ever,  ever  blows ! 
Slave  though  I  be,  to  Delia's  eyes  a  slave, 

My  Delia's  eyes  endear  the  bands  I  wear; 
Hie  sigh  she  causes  well  becomes  the  brave. 

The  pang  she  causes,  'tis  e'en  bliss  to  beur. 
See  the  poor  native  quit  the  Libyan  shores, 

Ah !  not  in  love's  delightful  fetters  bound ! 
No  radiant  smile  his  ctying  peace  restores ;  [wound. 

Nor  Love,  nor  Fame,  nor  Friendship,  heals  his 
Let  vacant  bards  display  their  boasted  woes, 

Shall  1  the  mockery  of  gnef  display  > 
No^  let  the  Muse  his  piercing  pangs  disclose^ 

Who  bleeds  and  weeps  his  sum  of  life  awi^. 
€hi  the  wild  beach  in  mournfHil  guise  he  stood. 

Ere  the  shrill  boatswain  gave  the  hated  sign; 
He  dropt  a  tear  unseen  into  the  flood;      . 

He  stole  one  secret  moment,  to  repine. 

Yet  the  Muse  listen'd  to  the  plaints  he  made; ' 
Such  moving  plaints  as  Nature  could  inspire; 

To  me  the  Muse  his  tender  plea  convey 'd. 
But  sBiootMi  and  tuHad  to  tho  toundiog  lyre. 


*<  Why  am  I  ntvlsfa*dfrom  X19  nati^w  sbcmiid  f 
What  savage  race,  protects  this  impious  gain  ? 

Shall  foreign  plagues  infest  this  teeming  land,  [nlain^ 
And  more  than  sea-born  monsters  plough  the 

"  Here  the  dire  locust's  horrid  swarms  prevail ;  > 

Here  the  blue  asps  with  livid  poison  swell  ^ 
Here  the  dry  dipsa  with  his  sinuous  mail ; — 

Can  we  not  here  s^ure  from  Envy  dwell  ? 
"  When  the  grim  lion  urg'd  his  cruel  chace, 

Whenthestern  p^tbersought  his  midnightprey. 
What  £»te  reserv'd  me  for  this  Christian  race? 

O  race  more  polish'd,  more  severe  than  they  1 

"  Ye  prowling  wolves,  pursue  my  latest  cries  I 

Thou  hiuigry  tiger,  leave  thy  reeking  den! 
Ye  sandy  wastes,  in  rapid  eddies  rise ! 

O  tear  me  from  the  whips  and  scorns  of  men ! 
**  Yet  in  their  face  superior  beauty  gbws; 

Are  smiles  the  mien  of  Rapine  and  of  Wrong? 
Yet  from  their  lip  the  voice  of  Mercy  flows. 

And  e'en  Religion  dwells  upon  their  tongue. 
*'  Of  blissful  haunts  they  tell,  and  brighter  climet. 

Where  gentle  mmds  convey'd  by  Death  rqfMiir, 
But  stahi'd  with  blood,   and  crimson'd  o'er  with 
crimes. 

Say,  shall  they  merit  what  th^  paint  so  fair  ? 
'<  No,  careless,  hopeless  of  tho^e  fertile  plains^ 

Rich  by  our  toil^  and  by  our  sorrows  gay. 
They  ply  our  labours,  and  enhance  our  paias» 

And  feign  these  distant  regions  to  repay, 
**  For  them  our  tusky  elephant  expires  ; 

For  them  we  drain  the  mine's  embowel'd  gold; 
Where  rove  tlje  brutal  nation's  wild  desires  ?— 

Our  limbs  are  purchas'd,  and  our  life  is  sold  t 
**  Yet  shores  there  are,  blest  shores  for  us  remain^ 

And  favoar'd  isles  with  golden  fruitage  crown'd. 
Where  tufted  flowrets  paint  the  verdant  plain. 

Where  every  breeze  shall  med'cme  every  wound. 
**  There  the  stem  tyrant  that  embitters  life 

Shall,  vainly  suppliant,  spread  his  asking  band  ; 
There  shall  we  view  the  billow's  raging  strife. 

Aid  the  kind  bieait,  and  waft  his  boat  to  huuf 


ELEGY  XXL 
Takmg  a  view  of  the  country  fipom  his  rethrement^ 
he  is  led  to  meditate  on  the  character  of  the  an- 
cient Britons.  Written  at  the  tine  of  a  rumour- 
ed tax  upon  luxury,  1746. 

Tbu9  Damon  sung— What  tho'  unknown  to  praise 

Umbrageous  coverts  hide  my  Muse  and  me  ; 
Or  'mid  the  rural  shepherds,  flow  my  days. 

Amid  the  rural  shepherds,  I  am  free. 
To  view  sleek  vassals  crowd  a  stately  haU, 

Say,  should  I  grow  myself  a  solemn  slave! 
To  find  Uiy  tints,  O  Titian !  grace  my  wall. 

Forgo  the  flowery  fields  my  fortune  gave  ? 
I/jrd  of  my  time,  my  devious  path  I  bend,    [lawn  ; 

Through  fringy   woodland,   or  smooth-shaven 
Or  pensile  grove,  or  airy  cliff  ascend. 

And  hail  the  scene  by  Nature's  pencil  drawn. 

Thanks  be  to  Fate— though  nw  the  racy  rine. 
Nor  fiittening  olive  clothe  the  fields  I  rove. 

Sequestered  shades  ,  and  gurgling  founts  are  mine^ 
And  every  sylvan  grot  the  Muses  k»ve. 
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Here  if  my  Tirta  point  th«  moulderiDg  pile. 
Where  hood  and  cowl  Devotion's  aspect  wore, 

I  trace  the  tottering  reliques  with  a  smile, 
To  think  the  mental  bondage  is  no  more  ! 

Pleased  if  the  glowing  landscape  wave  with  corn ; 

Or  the  tall  oaks,  my  country's  hulwark,  rise ; 
Pleased,  if  mine  eye,  o*er  thousand  valleys  home, 

Discern  the  Cambrian  hills  sopport  the  skies. 

And  see  Plinlifnmon !  e'en  the  youthful  sight 
Scales  the  proud  hill's  ethereal  cliffs  with  pain! 

Such  Caer-caradoc  !  thy  stupendous  height. 
Whose  ample  shade  obscures  th*  lemian  main. 

Bleak,  joyless  regions !  where,  by  science  fir»d. 
Some  prying  sage  bis  lonely  step  may  bend ; 

There,  by  tbe  love  of  novel  plants  inspir'd, 
Invidious  view  the  ckuxfbering  goats  ascend. 

Yei  for  those  mountains,  clad  with  lasting  snow, 
The  freebom  Briton  left  bis  greenest  mead. 

Receding  sullen  from  his  mightier  foe, 
For  here  he  saw  £iir  Liberty  recede. 

Then  if  a  chief  perform'd  a  patriot's  part, 
Sustain'd  her  drooping  sons,  repeli'd  her  foes, 

Above  all  Persian  luxe,  or  Attic  art. 
The  rude  majestic  monument  arose. 

Progressive  ages  caroll'd  forth  his  fame ; 

Sires  to  his  praise  attun*d  their  children's  tongue; 
The  hoary  Druid  fed  the  generous  flame. 

While  in  such  strains  the  reverend  vizard  sung. 

**  Go  forth,  my  sons ! — ^for  what  is  vital  breath. 
Your  gods  expcird,  your  liberty  resign'd  ? 

Go  forth,  my  sons !  for  what  is  instant  death 
To  souls  secure  perennial  joys  to  find  ? 

**  For  scenes  there  are,  unknown  to  war  or  pain. 
Where  drops  the  balm  that  heals  a  tyrant's  wound; 

Where  patriots,  blest  with  boundlessfreedom,  reign. 
With  mistletoe's  mysterious  garlieinds  crown'd. 

*  Snch  are  the  names  that  grace  your  mystic  songs ; 

Your  solemn  woods  resound  their  martial  fire; 
To  you,  my  sons,  tbe  ritual  meed  belongs, 

-If  in  the  cause  you  vanquish  or  expire. 

**  Hark !  fipom  the  sacred  oak  that  crowns  the  groves, 
What  awful  voice  my  raptur'd  bosom  warms; 

This  is  the  favour'd  moment  Heaven  approves; 
Sound  the  shrill  trump;  this  instant,  sound  to 
anns." 

Th^rs  was  tbe  science  of  a  martial  race. 
To  shape  the  lance,  or  decorate  the  shield; 

E'en  the  fiair  virgin  statn'd  her  native  grace,' 
To  give  new  horrours  to  the  tented  field. 

Now,  for  some  cheek  where  guilty  blushes  glow. 
For  some  false  Florimel's  impure  disguise. 

The  listed  youth,  nor  War's  loud  signal  know. 
Nor  Virtue's  call,  nor  Fame's  imperial  prize. 

Then  if  soft  Concord  luird  their  fears  to  sleq), 

■  Inert  and  silent  slept  the  manly  car ; 
But  rush'd  horrific  o'er  the  fearful  steep. 
If  Freedom'^  awful  clarion  breath'd  to  war. 

Now  the  sleek  courtier,  indolent,  and  vain, 

Thrvn'd  in  the  splendid  carriage  glides  supine ; 

^  taint  his  virtue  wKh  a  foreign' stain. 
Or  »^  a  favourite's  bo«rd  his  fiuf h  resign. 


Leave  then,  O  Luxmry  !  this  happy  soil ! 

Chase  her,  Britannia,  to  some  hostile  shore  f 
Or  fleece  tbe  baneful  pest  with  annual  spoil  *, 

Aud  let  thy  virtuous  offspring  weep  no  mofre ! 
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wurrhsK  in  the  year  — — ,  when  theiRIc.hts  of  se- 

PULTUBE  WERE  SO  FREQUENTLY  VIOLATED. 

Say,  gentle  Sleep,  that  lov'st  the  gloom  of  night. 
Parent  of  dreams  !  thou  great  magician,  say. 

Whence  my  late  vision  thus  endures  tbe  light ; 
Thus  haunts  my  fancy  through  tbe  glare  of  day. 

The  silent  Moon  had  scalM  the  vaulted  skies. 
And  anxious  Care  resigned  my  limbs  to  rest; 

A  sudden  lustre  struck  my  wondering  eyes. 
And  Silvia  stood  before  my  couch  confett. 

Ah  !  not  the  nymph  so  blooming  and  so  gay. 
That  led  the  dance  beneath  the  festive  shade ! 

But  she  that  in  the  morning  of  her  day. 
Entombed  beneath  the  grass-green  sod  was  laid. 

No  more  her  eyes  their  wonted  radiance  cast ; 

No  more  her  breast  inspir'd  the  lover's  flame^ 
No  more  her  cheek  the  P»st§n  rose  surpast ; 

Yet  seem'd  her  lips'"^  ethereal  smile  the  same. 

Nor  such  her  hair  as  deck'd  her  living  face ; 

Nor  such  her  voice  as  charm'd  the  listening  crowd; 
Nor  such  her  dress  as  heightenM  every  grace ; 

Alas !  all  vanish'd  for  the  mournful  shroad ! 

Yet  seem'd  her  lips*  ethereal  charm  the  same; 

That  dear  distinction  every  doubt  remov'd ; 
Perish  the  lover,  whose  imperfect  flame 

Forgets  one  fisature  of  the  nymph  he  lov'd. 

"  Damon,"  she  said,  "  mine  hour  allotted  flies  ; 

Oh  !  do  not  waste  it  with  a  fhiitles  tear ! 
Though  griev'd  to  see  thy  Silvia's  pale  disguise. 

Suspend  thy  sorrow,  aind  attentive  hear. 

<*  So  may  thy  Muse  with  virtuous  fame  be  blest ! 

So  be  thy  love  with  mutual  love  repaid  i 
So  may  thy  bones  in  sacred  silence  rest. 

Fast  5y  the  relics  of  some  happier  maid. 

''  Thou  know'st,  how  lingering  on  a  distant  shore 
Disease  invidious  nipt  my  Qowery  prime; 

And  oh  \  what  pangs  my  tender  bosom  tore. 
To  think  T  ne'er  mu^t  view  my  native  clime  I 

«*  No  friend  was  near  to  raise  my  drooping  head  ; 

No  dear  companion  wept  to  see  me  die ; 
*  Lodge  m»  within  my  native  soil,'  i  said ; 

*  There  my  fond  parents'  honour'd  relics  lie.' 

"  Though  now  debarred  of  each  domestic  tear; 

Unknown,  forgot,  1  meet  the  fatal  blow ; 
There  niany  a  friend  shall  grace  my  woful  bier.* 

And  many  a  sigh  shall  rise,  and  tear  shall  flow. 

**  I  spoke,  nor  Fate  forbore  his  trembling  spoil ; 

Some  vernal  mourner  lent  his  careless  aid ; 
And  soon  they  bore  me  to  my  native  soil, 

Whe|V!  my  fond  parents'  dear  remains  were  laid* 
"  T  was  then  the  youths,  fVom  every  plain  and  grove 

Adom'd  with  moumfiil  verse  thy  Silvia's  bier; 
T  was  then  the  nsrmphs  their  votive  garlands  wove^ 

And  strew'd  the  Iragrance  of  the  youthful  year, 

?  Allndes  to  a  tax  vpon  liixaiy. 
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**  Bot  why,  alas!  the  tender  scene  display  ! 

Could  Damon's  foot  the  pious  path  decline  ? 
Ah  no  !  'twas  Da<non  first  attim'd  his  lay, 

And  sure  no  sonnet  was  so  dear  as  thine. 
•*  Thus  was  I  bosom'd  in  the  peaceful  grave  j 

My  placid  ghost  n«  longer  wept  its  doom ; 
When  savage  robbers  every  sanction  brave, 

And  ^ith  outrageous  guilt  defraud  the  tomb ! 

"  Shall  my  poor  corse,  from  hostile  realms  conrejr'd. 
Lose  the  cheap  portion  of  my  native  sands  ? 

Or,  in  my  kindreds'  dear  embraces  ]aid> 
Mourn  the  vile  ravage  of  barbarian  hands  ? 

**  Say,  would  thy  breast  no  death-like  torture  feel, 
To  see  my  limbs  the  felon's  gripe  obey? 

To  see  them  gash'd  beneath  the  daring  steel  ? 
To  crowds  a  spectre,  and  to  dogs  a  prey  ? 

"  If  Paean's  sons  these  horrid  rites  require, 
If  Health's  fair  science  be  by  these  refin'd. 

Let  guilty  convicts,  for  their  use,  expire; 
And  let  their  breathless  corse  avail  mankind. 

"  Yet  hard  it  seems,  when  Guilt's  last  fine  is  paid. 
To  see  the  victim's  corse  deny'd  repose  ! 

Now,  more  severe !  the  poor  ofTenceless  maid 
Dreads  the  dire  outrage  of  inhuman  foes. 

*•  Where  is  the  faith  of  ancient  Pagans  fled  ? 

Where  the  fond  care  the  wandering  manes  claim  ? 
Nature,  instinctive,  cries,  *  Protect  the  dead, 

A;id  sacred  be  their  ashes,  and  their  fame !' 

"  Arise,  dear  youth  !  e'en  now  the  danger  calls; 

E'en  now  the  villain  snu&  bis  wonted  prey  ; 
See  !  sec !  I  lead  thee  to  yon  sacred  walls — 

Oh  !  ily  to  chase  these  human  wolves  away." 
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REFLECTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  HIS  STTUA- 
TIOK 

BoaN  near  the  scene  for  Kenelm's  fate  renowned, 
I  take  my  plaintive  reed  and  range  the  grove. 

And  raise  my  lay,  and  bid  the  rocks  resoynd 
The  savage  force  of  Empire,  and  of  Love. 

Past  by  the  centre  of  3ron  varbus  wild, 

Where  spreading  oaks  embower  a  Gothic  fane ; 

Kendrida's  arts  a  brother's  youth  beguii'd ; 
There  Nature  urg'd  her  tenderest  pleas  in  vain. 

Soft  o'er  his  birth,  and  o^er  his  infont  hours, 
Th'  ambitious  nutid  could  every  care  employ ; 

Then  with  assiduous  fondness  cropt  the  flowers. 
To  deck  the  cradle  of  the  princely  boy.     * 

But  soon  the  bosom's  pleasing  calm  is  flown ; 

Love  £res  her  breast ;  the  sultry  passions  rise; 
A  favoured  lover  seeks  the  Mercian  throne, 

And  views  her  Kenelm  with  a  rival's  eyes. 

.  How  kind  were  Fortune,  ah  I  how  just  were  Fate, 

Would  Fate  or  Fortune  Mercia's  heir  remove ! 
How  sweet  to  revel  on  the  couch  of  state  ! 
To  crown  at  once  her  lover  and  her  love ! 

See,  gamish'd  for  the  chase,  the  fraodful  maid 
To  these  lone  hills  direct  his  devious  way  ; 

The  youth  all  prone  the  sister  guide  obey'd, 
IlUfated  youth,  himself  the  destin'd  prey; 

But  now,  nor  shaggy  hill,  nor  pathless  plain, 
Fonps  the  lone  refuge  of  the  sylvan  game^ 


Since  Ljrttekon  has  crowned  the  sweet  domain 
With  softer  pleasures,  and  with  fairer  fame. 

Where  the  rough  bowman  urg'djhis  headlong  steed, 
Immortal  bards,  a  polish'd  race,  retire ; 

And  where  hoarse  scream'd  the  strepent  horn,  suc« 
ceed 
The  melting  graces  of  no  vulgar  lyre. 

See  Thomson  loitering  near  some  limpid  well,       * 

For  Britain*s  friend  the  verdant  wreath  preparel 
Or,  studious  of  revolving  seasons,  tell. 

How  peerless  Lucia  made  all  seasons  fisir ! 
See  ♦***♦**  from  civic  garlands  fly, 

And  in  these  fln^oves  hidulge  his  tuneful  vein ! 
Or  from  yon  summit,  with  a  guardian's  eye. 

Observe  how  Freedom's  hand  attires  the  plain  I 
Here  Pope  !  ah  never  must  that  towering  mind 

To  his  lov'd  haunts,  or  dearer  friend,  return  > 
What  art !   what  friendships  1   oh !    what  faoM 
resign'd; 

— In  yonder  glade  I  trace  his  mournful  urn. 
Where  is  the  breast  can  rage  or  hate  retain, 

And  these  glad  streams  and  smiling  lawns  behold  ? 
Where  is  the  breast  can  hear  the  woodland  strain. 

And  think  fair  Freedom  well  exchang'd  for  gold? 
Through  these  soft  shades  delighted  let  roe  stray, 

WhUe  o'er  my  head  forgotten  suns  descend  ! 
Through  these  dear  valleys  bend  my  casual  way. 

Till  setting  life  ^  toUl  shade  extend ! 

Here,  far  from  courts,  and  void  of  pompous  cares, 
1  'II  muse  how  much  I  owe  mine  humbler  fate : 

Or  shrink  to  find  bow  much  Ambition  dares; 
To  shine  in  anguish,  and  to  grieve  in  state ! 

Canst  thou,  O  Sun !  that  spotless  throne  disclose. 
Where  her  bold  arm  has  left  no  sanguine  stain  } 

Where,  show  me  where,  the  lineal  sceptre  glows. 
Pure,  as  the  simple  crook  that  rules  the  plain  } 

Tremendous  pomp!  where  hate,  distrust,  and  fear. 
In  kindred  bosoms  solve  the  social  tie ; 

There  not  the  parent  smile  Is  half  sincere; 
Nor  void  of  art  the  consort's  melting  eye.. 

There  with  the  fViendly  wish,  the  kindly  flam^ 
No  face  is  brighten'd,  and- no  bosoms  beat  i 

Youth,  manhood,  age,  avow  one  sordid  aim. 
And  e'en  the  beardless  lip  essays  deceit. 

There  coward  rumours  walk  their  murderov  round; 

The  glancf ,  that  more  than  rural  blame  instills^ 
Whispers,  that  ting'd  with  friendship  doubly  wound. 

Pity  that  injures,  and  conc#h  that  kills. 

Their  anger  whets,  but  love  can  ne'er  engage ; 

Caressing  brothers  part  but  to  revile ; 
There  all  men  smile,  and  Prudence  warns  the  wisd. 

To  dread  the  fistal  strike  of  all  that  smile.. 

There  all  her  rivals !  sister,  son,  and  sire. 
With  horrid  purpose  hug  destructive  arms ; 

There  soft-ey'd  nuiids  in  murderous  plots  conspire. 
And  soom  the  gentler  mischief  of  their  charms. 

Let  servile  mhids  one  endless  watch  endnre ; 

Day,  night,  nor  hour,  their  anxious  guard  resign; 
But,  lay  me,  Fate  !  on  flowery  banks,  secure, 

lliough  my  whole  soul  be,  like  my  limbs,  supme. 

Yes,  may  my  tongue  disdain  a  vassal's  care; 

My  lyre  resound  no  prostituted  lay : 
More  warm  to  merit,  more  elate  to  wear 

The  cap  of  Freedom,  than  the  crown  of  bay. 
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Sootb'd  by  the  munnars  of  my  pebbled  flood, 
I  wish  it  not  o'er  golden  sands  to  flow  ; 

Cheer'd  by  the  verdure  of  my  spiral  wood, 
I  scorn  the  quarry  where  no  shrub  can  grow. 

No  midnight  pangs  the  shepherd's  peace  pursue ; 

His  tongue,  his  hand,  attempts  no  secret  wound; 
He  sings  his  Delia,  and  if  she  be  true. 

His  love  at  once,  and  his  ambition  *s  crown'd. 


ELEGY  XXIV. 

He  takes  occasion,  from  the  fate  of  Eleanor  of 
Bretagne,  to  suggest  the  imperiect  pleasures  of 
a  solitary  Ufe. 

Whbi^  Beauty  mourns,  by  Fate's  injurious  doom. 
Hid  from  the  cheerful  glance  of  human  e3re  ; 

When  Nature's  pride  inglorious  waits  the  tomb. 
Hard  is  that  heart  which  checks  the  rising  riglk 

Fair  Eleanora  !  would  no  gallant  mind. 
The  cause  of  love,  the  cause  of  justice  own  ? 

Ufatchless  thy  charms,  and  was  no  life  resigned 
To  see  them  sparide  from  their  native  throng  ? 

Or  had  fair  Freedom's  hand  unveil'd  thy  charms, 
Well  might  such  brows  the  regal  gem  resign ; 

Thy  radiant  mien  might  scorn  the  guilt  of  arms, 
Yet  Albion's  awful  empire  jrield  to  thine. 

O  shame  of  Britons !  in  one  sullen  tower 
She  wet  with  ro3ral  tears  her  daily  cell ; 

She  found  keen  Angubh  every  rose  devour;  [fell 
They  sprung,  they  shone,  they  faded,  and  they 

Through  one  dim  lattice  fring'd  with  ivy  round. 

Successive  suns  a  languid  radiance  threw ; 
To  paint  how  fierce  her  angry  guardian  frown'd. 

To  mark  how  fast  her  waning  beauty  flew. 
This,  age  might  bear;  then  sated  Fancy  palls. 

Nor  warmly  hopes  what  splendour  can  supply; 
Fond  youth  incessant  fnoums,  if  rigid  walls 

Restrain  its  listening  ear,  its  curious  eye. 
Believe  me,  *♦♦♦,  the  pretence  is  vain! 

This  boasted  calm  that  smooths  our  early  da]^; 
For  never  yet  could  youthful  mind  restram 

Th'  alternate  pant  for  pleasure  and  fi>r  praise. 
E'en  me,  by  shady  oak  or  limpid  sprii^. 

E'en  me,  the  scenes  of  polish'd  life  allure ; 
Some  genius  whispers,  "  Life  is  on  the  wing. 

And  hard  his  lot  that  languishes  obscure. 
<<  What  though,  th^per  mind  admire  no  more*- 

The  shining  cincture,  and  the  broider'd  fold. 
Can  pierce  like  lightnmg  through  the  figur'd  ore, 

And  melt  to  dross  the  radiant  forms  of  gold. 
**  Furs,  ermines,  rods,  may  well  attract  thy  scorn  ; 

The  futile  presents  of  capricious  power ! 
But  wit,  but  worth,  the  public  sphere  adorn. 

And  who  but  envies  then  the  social  hour  ? 
«  Can  Virtue,  careless  of  her  pupil's  meed, 

Forget  how  ***  sustains  the  shepherd's  cause  ? 
Content  in  shades  to  tune  a  lonely  reed. 

Nor  join  the  soundmg  pean  of  applause  ? 
*<  For  public  haunts,  impell'd  by  Britain's  weal. 

See  Orenville  quit  the  Muse's  favourite  ease  ; 
And  shall  not  swains  admhre  his  noble  zeal  ? 

Admiring  praise,  admiring  strive  to  please  ? 
" '  Life,'  sasrs  the  sage,  *  afibrds  no  Miss  sincere ; 

And  courts  and  cells  in  vain  our  hopes  renew :' 


But  ah !  where  GrenviHe  channs  the  listenhig^env 
'T  is  hard  to  think  the  cheerless  maacim  true. 

*'  The  groves  may  smile;  the  rivers  gently  glide  $ 
Soft  through  the  vale  resound  the  lonesome  layi 

Pen  thickets  yield  delight,  if  Taste  preside; 
But  can  they  please,  when  Lyttdton  *§  away  ? 

"  Pure  as  the  swain's  the  breast  of  ***  glews. 
Ah !  were  the  shepherd's  praise,  like  his  refin'd  ! 

But,  how  improv'd  the  generous  dictate  flows 
'flirpugh  the  clear  medium  of  a  polish'd  mind  ! 

"  Happy  the  youth*  who,  warm  with  Britain's  )ove. 
Her  inmost  wish  in  ^**'s  periods  hear  I 

Happy  that  in  the  radiant  circle  move. 
Attendant  orbs,' where  Lonsdale  gilds  the  sphere! 

"  While  rural  faith,  and  every  polish'd  art, 
Eacb  friendly  charm,  in  ***  conspire, 

From  public  scenes  all  pensive  must  you  part; 
All  joyless  to  the  greenest  fields  retire ! 

*'  Go,  plaintive  youth !  no  more  by  fount  or  stream. 
Like  some  lone  halcyon,  social  pleasure  shun  ; 

Go  dare  the  light,  enjoy  its  cheerful  beam; 
And  hail  the  bright  procession  of  the  Sun. 

*'  Then  cover'd  by  thy  ripen'd  shades,  resume 
The  silent  walk ;  no  more  by  passion  tost : 

Then  seek  thy  rustic  haunts ;  the  dreary  gloom. 
Where  every  art  that  colours  life,  is  lost"— 

In  vam !  the  listening  Muse  attends  in  vain ! 

Restraints  in  hostile  bands  her  motions  wait— - 
Yet  will  I  grieve,  and  sadden  all  my  strain, 

When  hijur'd  Beauty  moum  the  Muse's  fiute. 


ELEGY  XXV. 

TO  DELIA,  frrra  some  flowers  $ 

Complainmg  how  much  his  benevolence  suffers  oB 
account  of  his  humble  fortune. 

Whate'er  could  Sculptures  curious  art  employ, 
Whate'er  the  lavish  hand  of  Wealth  can  ^wer. 

These  wosld  I  give— and  every  gift  eiyoy. 
That  pleas'd  my  fahr — but  Fate  denies  the  power. 

Blest  were  my  lot  to  feed  the  social  fires ! 

To  learn  the  latent  wishes  of  a  friend ! 
To  give  the  boon  his  native  taste  lidmh^es. 

And,  for  my  transport,  on  his  smile  depend  f 

Blest  too  is  he  whose  evening  ramble  strays    \ 
Where  droop  the  sons  of  Indigence  and  Care  t 

His  little  gifts  their  gladden'd  eyes  amaze. 
And  win,  at  small  expense,  thehr  fondest  prayer  I 

And  oh  the  joy !  to  shun  the  conscious  light. 
To  spare  the  modest  blush;  to  give  unaeen ! 

Like  showers  that  fall  behind  the  veil  of  night. 
Yet  deeply  tinge  the  smiling  vales  with  green. 

But  happiest  they,  who  drooping  realms  relieve ! 

Whose  virtues  in  our  cultur'd  vales  appear ! 
For  whose  sad  fote  a  thousand  shepherds  grieve^ 

And  fhdSng  fields  allow  the  grief  smcere. 
To  call  lost  Worth  fnm  its  oppressive  shade; 

To  fix  its  equal  sphere,  and  see  it  shine ; 
,  To  hear  it  grateful  own  the  generous  aid  ; 

This,  thb  is  transport — but  must  ne'er  be  minib 
Faint  is  my  bounded  bliss;  nor  I  refuse 

To  range  where  daisies  open,  rivers  rolls 
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WhSe  pitwe  or  song  t&e  Ungoid  hours  ftmnse, 
And  sooth  the  finid  impatience  of  my  sonl. 

A  while  I'll  weave  the  roo&  of  jasmine  bowers. 
And  urge  with  trivial  cares  the  loitering  year ; 

A  while  I'll  prune  my  grove,  protect  my  flowers, 
Theoy  unlamented,  press  an  early  bier ! 

Of  those  lov'd  flowers  the  lifeless  corse  may  share ; 

S^me  hireling  band  a  fading  wreath  bestow : 
The  rest  will  breathe  as  sweet,  will  glow  as  feir. 

As  when  their  master  smil'd  to  see  them  glow. 

The  sequent  mom  shall  wake  the  syhran  qnire ; 

The  lad  again  shall  wanton  ere  'tis  noon ; 
Nature  will  smile,  will  wear  her  best  attire  ; 

0  !   let  not  gentle  Delia  smile  so  soon ! 
While  the  rude  hearse  conveys  me  slow  away. 

And  careless  eyes  my  vulgar  fate  proclaim, 
Let  thy  kind  tear  my  utmost  worth  overpay ; 
Andy  softly  sighing,  vindicate  my  fame. — 

O  Delia  !  cheered  by  thy  superior  praise, 

1  bless  the  silent  path  the  Fates  decree ; 
Pleas'd,  finom  the  list  of  my  inglorious  days. 

To  raise  the  moments  crown'd  with  bliss  and  thee. 


ELEGY    XXVL 


Describing  the  sorrow  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  on 
the  melancholy  event  of  a  licentious  amour. 

Why  BDoums  my  friend  ?  why  weeps  his  downcast 
eye, 

That  eye  where  mirth,  where  fancy  us'd  to  shine } 
Thy  cheerful  meads  reprove  that  swelling  sigh ; 

^ring  ne'er  eoameird  fiiirer  meads  than  thine. 

Art  thou  not  lodged  in  Fortune's  warm  embrace  ? 

Wert  thou  not  form'd  by  Nature's  partial  care  ? 
Blest  in  thy  song,  and  blest  in  every  grace 

That  wins  the  fnend,  or  that  enchants  the  fair  ? 

''Damon,*'  said  he,  "thy  partial  praise  restrain ; 

Not  Damon's  friendship  can  my  peace  restore ; 
Alas  i  his  very  praise  awakes  my  pain^ 

And  my  poor  wounded  bosom  bleeds  the  more. 

"  For  oh !  that  Nature  on  my  birth  had  frown'd. 
Or  Fortune  fix'd  me  to  some  lowly  ceil ; 

Then  bad  my  bosom  'scap'd  this  fttal  wound. 
Nor  had  I  bid  these  vmal  sweets  fereweO. 

''But  led  by  Fortune's  hand,  her  darling  child. 
My  youth  her  vain  licentious  bliss  admir'd ; 

111  Fortune's  train  the  syren  Flattery  smil'd, 
And  rashly  hallow'd  all  her  queen  mspir'd. 

"  Of  folly  studious,  e'en  of  vices  vain. 
Ah  vices !  gilded  by  the  rich  and  gay ! 

I  chas'd  the  guileless  daughters  of  the  plain. 
Nor  drop'd  the  chase,  till  Jessy  was  my  prey. 

**  Poor  artless  maid!  to  stain  thy  spotless  name, 
Bicpense,  and  art,  and  toll,  united  strove; 

To  lure  a  breast  that  fek  ths  purest  flame, 
Sustain'd  by  ¥irtue,  but  bstray'd  by  love. 

"SchooPd  hi  the  science  of  love's  mazy  wiles, 
I  doCb'd  each  future  with  affected  scorn ; 

1  spoke  of  jealous  doubts,  and  fickle  smiles, 
Jtad,  feigning,  left  her  anxious  and  finrloni. 

^Then,  while  the  fancy'd  rage  alarm'd  her  care. 
Warm  to  den|r»  and  zealous  to  disprove; 


I  bade  my  words  tbehr  wonted  ssftucss  ^ 
And  seiz'd  the  minute  of  returning  love. 

*'To  thee,  my  Damon,  dare  I  paint  the  rest  ? 

Will  yet  thy  love  a  candid  ear  incline  ? 
Assur'd  that  virtue,  by  misfortune  prest. 

Feels  not  the  sharpness  of  a  peng  like  mine. 

"Nine  envious  moons  malur'd  her  growing  shame; 

Ere-while  to  flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  day; 
When,  scom'd  of  virtue,  stigma.  izM  by  fame. 

Low  at  my  feet  desponding  Jessy  lay. 

*< '  Henry,'  she  said,  *  by  thy  dear  form  subdu'd. 

See  the  sad  reliques  of  a  nymph  undone  ! 
I  find,  I  find  this  rising  sob  renew'd: 

I  sigh  in  shades,  and  sicken  at  the  Sun. 
"  Amid  the  dreary  gloom  of  night,  1  cry. 

When  will  the  mom*8  once  pleasing  scenes  return  ? 
Yet  what  can  mom's  returning  ray  supply. 

But  foes  that  triumph,  or  but  friends  that  oKMim ! 

"  Alas  !  no  more  that  joyous  morn  appears 
That  led  the  trauquil  hoars  of  spotless  fiune  ; 

For  I  have  steep'd  a  father's  couch  in  tears. 
And  ting'd  a  mother's  glowing  check  with  shame. 

<*  The  vocal  birds  that  raise  their  matin  strain. 
The  sportive  lambs,  increase  my  pensive  moan  ; 

All  seem  to  chase  me  from  ihe  cheerful  plain. 
And  talk  of  truth  and  innocence  alone. 

'*  if  through  the  garden's  flowery  tribes  I  stray* 
Where  bloom  the  jasmines  that  couM  once  allnre, 

Hope  not  to  find  delight  in  us,  they  say* 
For  we  are  spotless,  Jessy  ;  we  are  pure. 

*'  Ye  flowers !  that  well  reproach  a  nymph  so  frail ; 

Say,  could  ye  with  my  virgin  fame  compare  i 
The  brightest  bud  that  scents  the  vernal  gale 

Was  not  so  fragrant,  and  was  not  so  fsnr. 

"  Now  the  grave  old  alarm  the  gentler  yonng  ; 

And  all  my  fiime's  abhorred  contagion  flee^ 
Trembles  each  lip,  and  &ulters  every  tongue. 

That  bids  the  mom  propitious  smile  on  me. 

**  Thus  for  3rour  sake  I  shun  each  human  eye  ; 

I  bid  the  sweets  of  blooming  youth  adieu ; 
To  die  I  languish,  but  I  dread  to  die. 

Lest  my  nd  fate  should  nourish  pangs  for  you. 

"  Raise  me  from  earth ;  the  pains  of  want  remove, 
And  let  me  silent  seek  some  friendly  shore : 

There  only,  banish'd  from  the  form  I  love, 
My  weeping  virtue  shall  relapse  no  more, 

'*  Be  but  my  friend ;  I  ask  no  dearer  name  ; 

Be  such  the  meed  of  sosoe  more  artfoi  fair  ; 
Nor  could  it  heal  my  peace,  or  chase  my  shame^ 

That  pity  gave,  what  love  refused  to  share. 

*'  Force  not  my  tongue  to  ask  its  scanty  bread; 

Nor  hurl  thy  Jessy  to  the*vulgar  crew ; 
Not  such  the  parent's  board  at  which  I  fed  f 

Not  such  the  precept  from  his  lips  I  drew  ! 

"  Haply,  when  Age  has  silver'd  o'er  my  hair. 
Malice  mayleara  to  scorn  so  mean  a  spoil;, 

Envy  may  slight  a  &oe  no  longer  fair ; 
And  pity,  welcome,  to  my  native  soil* 

"  She  spoke— nor  was  I  bom  of  savage  race; 

Nor  could  these  hands  a  niggard  boon  assign  ; 
Grateful  she  clasp'd  me  in  a  last  embrace. 

And  vew'd  to  waste  her  life  in  prayers  for  mhae, 
"  I  saw  her  foot  the  kity  bark  ascend ; 

1  saw  her  breast  with  every  passion  heave ; 
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1  left  her— torn  ffnm  a?«ry  earthly  friend  j 
Oh !  my  hard  boi^m,  which  could  bear  to  leave ! 

•*  — Brief  let  me  be ;  the  fatal  storm  arose ; 
The  billows  ragM,  the  pilot's  art  was  vain ; 

0*er  the  tall  mast  the  circling  surges  close ; 
My  Jessy— floats  upon  the  watery  plain  ! 

"  And  see  my  youth*s  impetuous  fires  decay  ^ 
Seek  not  to  stop  Reflection's  bitter  tear  j 

But  wani  the  frolic,  and  instruct  the  gavj 
From  Jessy  floating  on  her  watery  bier !" 


ODES,  SONGS,  BALLADS,  &c. 


RURAL  ELEGANCE. 

Ajm  OOC  TO  TUe  late  DVTCHESS  op  SOMERSET. 

Written  1750. 

WnitE  orient  skies  restore  the  day, 
And  dew-drops  catch  the  lucid  ray; 

Amid  the  sprightly  scenes  of  morn. 
Will  aught  the  Muse  inspire  !' 

Oh  ?  peace  to  yonder  clamorous  Uoin 
That  drowns  the  sacred  lyi^e ! 

Ye  rural  thanes  that  o*er  the  mossy  down 
Some  panting,  timorous  hare  pursue; 

Does  Nature  mean  yuur  joys  alone  to  crown  } 
Say,  does  she  smooth  her  lanns  for  you  ? 

For  you  does  Echo  bid  the  rocks  reply. 
And  urgM  by  rude  constraint  resound  the  jovial  cry? 

See  from  the  neighbouring  hill,  forlorn, 
i        The  wretched  swain  your  sport  survey; 
He  finds  his  faithful  fences  toni, 

He  fmds  his  labour'd  crops  a  prey; 
He  sees  his  flock — no  more  in  circles  feed ; 
Haply  beneath  yoiur  ravage  bleed, 
And  with  no  random  curses  loads  the  deed. 

Nor  yet,  ye  swains*,  conclude 

That  Nature  smiles  for  you  alone ; 
Your  bounded  souls,  and  your  conceptions  crude, 

The  proud,  the  selfish  boast  disow  n  : 

Yours  be  the  produce  of  the  soil  r 

O  may  it  still  reward  your  tui| ! 

Nor  ever  the  defenceless  train 
Of  clinging  infants  ask  support  in  vain! 

But  though  the  rartons  harvest  gild  your  plains. 

Does  the  mere  landscape  feast  your  eye  ? 
Or  the  warm  hope  of  distant  gains 

Far  other  cause  of  glee  supply  ? 

Is  not  the  red-streak's  future  juice 

The  source  of  j'our  delight  profound. 
Where  Ariconium  pours  her  gem  profuse. 

Purpling  a  whole  horizon  round  ? 
Athirst  ye  praise  the  limpid  stream,  *tis  true: 

Fut  though,  the  pebbled  shores  among. 

It  mimic  no  ui^leasing  song. 
The  limpid  fountain  murmurs  not  for  you. 

Tnpleas'd  ye  see  the  thickets  bloom, 
t'npleas'd  the  Spring  her  flowery  robe  resume; 

I'nmov'd  the  mountain's  airy  pile. 

The  dappled  mead  without  a  smile. 

O  let  a  rural  conscious  Muse, 
For  well  she  knows,  your  fi^ward  sense  accuse : 
Forth  to  the  solemn  oak  you  bring  the  square. 
And  s[ian  the  massy  trunk,  before  you  cry,  't  is  fair. 


Nor  yet  ye  leam'd,  nor  yet  ye  courtly  tniii^ 
If  haply  from  your  haunts  ye  stray 
To  wastb  with  us  a  summer's  day- 
Exclude  the  taste  of  every  swain. 
Nor  our  untutor'd  sense  disdain : 

*T  is  Nature  only  gives  exclusive  right 
To  relish  her  supreme  de!ij;ht; 
She,  where  she  pleases  kind  or  coy. 
Who  furnishes  the  scene,  and  forms  us  to  enjoy. 

Then  hither  bring  the  lair  ins^enuous  mind. 
By  her  auspicious  aid  i:etin'd ; 

Lo !  n'jt  an  hedge-row  hawthorn  blows* 
Or  humble  harebell  paints  the  plaiu 
Or  valley  winds,  or  fountain  flows. 

Or  purple  heath  is  tidg'd  in  vain : 
For  such  the  rivers  dash  the  foaming  tides. 
The  mountain  swells,  the  dale  subsides  ; 
E'en  thriftless  furze  detains  their  wandering  sight* 
And  the  rough  barren  rock  grows  pregnant  with 
delight 

With  what  suspicious  fearful  care 

The  sordid  wretch  securrs  his  claim. 
If  haply  some  luxurious  heir 

-Should  alienate  the  fields  that  wear  his  name! 
What  scruples  lest  some  future  birth 
Should  litigate  a  span  of  earth  ! 
Bonds,  contracts,  feoflDments,  names  unmeet  for 

prose. 
The  towering  Muse  endures  not  to  disclose; 
Alas  \  her  unrevers'd  decree, 
More  comprehensive  and  more  free. 
Her  lavish  charter,  taste,  appropriates  all  we  see. 

Let  gondolas  their  painted  flags  unfold. 
And  be  the  solemn  day  enroU'd, 
When  to  confirm  his  lofty  plea, 

In  nuptial  sort,  with  bridal  gold, 
Tlie  grave  Vcpetian  weds  the  sea : 
Each  laughing  Muse  der'.dcs  the  vow ; 

E'en  Adria  scorns  the  mock  embrace. 
To  some  lone  hermit  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Allotted,  fh>m  his  natal  hour. 
With  all  her  myrtle  shores  in  doiwer. 
His  breast  to  admiration  prone 
Enjoys  the  sihile  upon  her  face, 
Enjoys  triumphant  every  grace. 
And  fiuds  her  more  his  own. 

Fatigu'd  with  Form's  oppressive  laws, 

When  Somerset  avoids  the  great ; 
When,  cloy'd  with  merited  applause. 

She  seeks  Ihe  rural  calm  retreat ; 
Does  she  not  praise  each  mossy  cell, 
And  feel  the  truth  my  numbers  tell  ? 
When  deafen'd  by  the  loud  acclaim, 

Which  genius  grac'd  with  rank  obtains* 
Could  she  not  more  delighted  hear 
Yon  throstle  chant  the  rising  year  ? 
Could  she  not  spurn  the  wreaths  of  Fame, 

To  crop  the  primrose  of  the  plains  ? 
Does  she  not  sweets  in  each  fiur  valley  find. 
Lost  to  the  rionsof  Power,  unknown  to  half  mankind  ? 

Ah,  can  she  covet  there  to  see 
The  splendid  slaves,  the  reptile  race. 

That  oil  the  tongue,  anil  bow  tho^mee, 
That  slight  her  merit,  but  adore  her  place  ? 
Far  happier,  if  aright  I  deem. 
When  from  gay  throngs,  and  gilded  spir^ 

To  where  the  lonely  halcyops  play. 
Her  philosophic  step  retires : 
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While,  ihidijons  of  the  moral  theme, 
She,  to  some  smooth  sequestered  stream 
Likens  the  swain^s  inglorious  day; 
PleasM  from  the  ftowcry  margin  to  survey. 
How  cool,  serene,  and  clear,  the  current  glides  away. 

O  blind  to  truth,  to  virtue  blind. 
Who  slight  the  sweetly  pensive  mind  ! 
On  -whose  feir  birth  the  Graces  mild. 
And  every  Muse  prophetic  smird. 

Not  that  the  poet's  boasted  fire 

Should  Fame's  wide-echoing  trumpet  swdl ; 

Or,  on  the  music  of  his  lyre 

Each  future  age  with  rapture  dwell ; 

The  vaunted  sweets  of  praise  remove. 
Yet  shall  such  bosoms  claim  a  part 
In  all  that  glad&  the  human  heart ; 

Yet  these  the  spirit?,  form'd  to  judge  and  prove 
All  Nature's  charms  immense,  aad  Heaven's  un- 
bounded love. 

And  oh  !  the  transport,  most  ally'd  to  song. 

In  some  fair  villa's  peaceful  bound. 
To  catch  soil  hints  from  Nature's  tongue, 

And  bid  Arcadia  bloom  around  : 
Whether  we  fringe  the  sloping  hill. 

Or  smooth  below  the  vcrdani  mead; 
Whether  we  break  the  falling  rill. 

Or  through  meandering  mazes  lead  ; 
Or  in  the  horrid  bramble's  room 
Bid  careless  groups  of  roses  bloom  ; 
Orlet  some  shelter'd  lake  serene 
Reflect  flowers,  woods,  and  spires,  and  brighten  all 
the  bcene. 

O  sweet  disposal  of  the  rural  hour  ! 

O  beauties  never  known  to  cloy !  [bower. 

While  Worth  and  Genius  haunt  the  favour'd 

And  every  gentle  breast  partakes  the  joy  ! 
f  While  Charily  at  eve  iunreys  the  swam. 

Enabled  by  these  toils  to  cheer 

A  train  of  helpless  infants  dear, 

Speed  whistling  home  across  the  plain ; 
See  vagrant  Luxury,  her  handmaid  grown. 

For  half  her  graceless  deeds  atone,    [her  own. 
And  hails  the  bounteous  work,  and  ranks  it  with 

Why  brand  these  pleasures  with  the  name 
Of  soft,  unsocial  toils,  of  Indolence  and  Shame  } 
Search  but  the  garden,  or  the  wood. 
Let  yon  admir'd  carnation  own. 
Not  all  was  meant  for  raiment,  or  fbr  food. 

Not  all  fbr  needful  nse' alone ; 
There  while  the  seeds  of  future  blossoms  dwell, 
T  is  colour'd  fbr  the  light,  perfiun'd  to  please  the 
smell. 

Why  knows  the  nightingale  to  sing  ? 

Why  Bows  the  pine's  nectareous  juice  ? 
Why  shines  with  paint  the  linnet's  wing  } 

For  sustenance  alone  ?  For  use  > 
For  preservation  ?  Every  sphere 
Shall  bid  £ur  Pleasure's  rightful  claim  appear. 
And  sure  there  seem,  of  human  kind. 

Some  bom  to  shun  the  solemn  strife; 
Some  fbr  amusive  tasks  design'd. 
To  soothe  the  certain  ills  of  lifSe ; 
Grace  its  lone  vales  with  many  a  buddmg  rose. 
New  founts  of  bliss  disclose, 
Call  forth  refreshing  shades,  and  decorate  Repose.- 

From  plains  and  woodlands ;  from  the  view 
Of  rural  Katore's  bkx>ming  face. 


Smit  by  the  glare  of  rank  and  place, 
To  courts  the  sons  of  Fancy  flew  ; 
There  long  had  Art  ordain'd  a  rival  seat ; 
There  had  !»he  lavish'd  all  her  care 
To  form  a  scene  more  dazzling  fair. 
And  call'd  them  from  their  green  retreat 
To  share  her  proud  control; 
Had  given  the  rybc  with  grace  to  6ow, 
Had  taught  exotic  gems  to  glow; 
And,  emulous  of  Nature's  power, 
Mimick'd  the  plume,  the  leaf,  the  flower; 
Chang'd  the  complexion's  native  hue. 
Moulded  each  rustic  hmb  anew, 
And  warp'd  the  very  soul. 
A  while  her  magic  strikes  tflfc  novel  eye, 
A  while  the  fhiry  forms  delight; 
And  now  akx)f  we  seem  to  fly 
On  purple  pinions  through  a  purer  sky. 
Where  all  is  wondrous,  all  is  bright : 
Now  landed  on  some  spangled  shore 
A  while  each  dazzled  maniac  roves 
By  sapphire  lakes,  through  emerald  groves. 
Paternal  acres  plea^  no  more ; 
Adieu  the  simple,  the  sincere  delight — 
Th'  habitual  scene  of  hill  gnd  dale. 
The  rui-al  herds,  the  vernal  gale. 
The  tangled  vetch's  purple  bloom. 
The  fragrance  of  the  bean's  perfume. 
Be  theirs  alone  who  culti\'ate  tlie  soil,  [toiL 

And  drink  the  cup  of  thirst,  and  eat  the  bread  of 
But  soon  the  pageant  fades  away ! 
'T  is  Nature  only  bears  perpetual  sway. 
We  pierce  the  counterfeit  delight, 
Fatigu'd  with  splendour's  irksoui*'  beams. 
Fancy  again  demands  the  sight 
Of  native  groves  and  wonted  stseanos. 
Pants  fbr  the  scenes  that  charm'd  her  youthful 
eyes,  [guise. 

Where  Truth  maintains  her  court  and  banishes  Dia- 

Then  hither  oft,  ye  senators,  retire. 
With  Nature  here  high  converse  hold ; 

For  who  like  Stamford  her  delights  admire, 
Like  Stamford  shall  wKh  scorn  behold 

Tb'  unequal  bribes  of  pageantry  and  gold  ; 
.   Beneath  the  British  oak's  majestic  shade. 
Shall  see  fair  Truth,  immortal  maid. 
Friendship  in  artless  guise  array'd. 
Honour  and  moral  Beauty  shine  [divine* 

AVith  more  attractive  charms,  with  radiance  mora 

Yes,  here  alone  did  highest  Heaven  ordain 
The  lasting  magazine  of  charms, 
Whatever  wins,  whatever  warms. 
Whatever  Fancy  seeks  to  share. 
The  great,  the  various,  and  the  fair. 
For  ever  should  remain ! 

Her  impulse  nothing  may  restrain— 
Or  whence  the  joy  'mid  columns,  towers, 
'Midst  all  the  city's  artful  trim. 
To  rear  some  breathless  vapid  flowers 
Or  shrubs  fuliginously  grim  : 
From  rooms  of  silken  foliage  vain,  : 

To  trace  the  dun  for  distant  grove,  * 

Where,  smit  with  undissembled  pain. 
The  wood-lark  mourns  her  absent  lo\'e. 
Borne  to  the  dusty  town  from  native  air. 
To  mimijC  rural  life,  and  soothe  some  vapour'd  fair. 

But  how  must  foithless  Art  prevail. 
Should  all  who  taste  our  joy  siscerey 
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To  Vi  jtae»  Tnitb,  or  Seieacc  dear. 
Forgo  a  court's  alluring  pale, 
For  dimpled  brook  aad  leafy  grove. 
For  that  rich  luxury  of  thought  they  love  ! 
Ah  no,  from  these  the  public  sphere  requires 
Examples  for  its  giddy  bands: 
From  these  impartial  Heaven  demands 
To  spread  the  flame  itself  inspires ; 
To  sift  Opinion's  mingled  mass. 
Impress  a  nation's  taste,  and  bid  the  sterling  pass. 
Happy,  tlirice  happy  they 
Whose  graceful  deeds  have  exemplary  shone 
Round  the  gay  precincts  of  a  throne. 
With  mild  elective  beams ! 
Who  baads  of  fiur  ideas  bring. 
By  solemn  grot,  or  shady  springs 
To  join  their  pleasing  dreams ! 
Theirs  is  the  rural  bliss  without  alloy. 
They  only  that  deserve,  ei^ioy. 
What  though  nor  &bted  Dryad  haunt  their  grove. 

Nor  Naiad  near  their  fountain  rove. 
Yet  aU  embody'd  to  the  mental  sight, 
A  train  of  smiling  virtues  bright 
Shall  thert  the  wise  retreat  aUow, 
Shall  twine  triumphant  palms  to  deck  the  wanderer's 
brow. 
And  though  by  Pithless  firiends  alarm'd, 
Art  have  with  Nature  wag'd  presumptuous  war; 
By  Sejrmour's  winnmg  influence  charm'd. 
In  whom  their  gifb  united  shine, 

No  longer  shall  their  counsels  jar. 
'Tis'her's  to  mediate  the  peace ; 
Near  Percy-lodge,  with  awe-struck  mien. 
The  5ibel  seeks  her  lawful  queen. 
And  havoc  and  contention  cease. 
I  tee  the  rival  powers  combine. 
And  aid  each  othcf's  fair  design ; 
Nature  exalt  the  mound  where  Art  shall  build ; 
Art  shape  the  gay  alcove,  while  Nature  paints  the 
field. 

Begin,  ye  songsters  of  the  grove ! 

O  warble  forth  3rour  noblest  lay; 

Where  SonMrset  vouchsafes  to  rove, 
•  Ye  leverets,  flrcely  sport  and  play. 

— Peace  to  the  strepeat  horn ! 
Let  no  banb  dissonance  disturb  the  mom. 

No  sounds  inelegant  aad  mde 

Her  sacred  solitudes  proAme ! 

lAsless  her  candomr  not  eselade 

The  k>wly  shepherd's  votive  strain. 
Who  tunes  bis  read  amidst  his  rural  cheer, 
Fearful,  yet  not  averse,  that  Somerset  should  hear. 


ODE  TO  MEMORY.     1748. 

O  MEMatT  !  celestial  maid ! 

Who  glean^  the  flowerets  cnpt  by  Tine  | 
And,  suffsrin^  not  a  leaf  to  &de, 

Preserv'st  theJ»loisoms  of  our  prime ; 
Bring,  bring  those  moments  to  my  mind 
When  life  wag  new,  and  Lesbia  kmd. 

And  bring  that  gariaad  to  my  sight. 

With  which  my  fkvour'd  crook  she  hovnd  ; 

And  bringthat  wreatii  ef  roses  bright 
Which  then  my  festive  temples  crown'd  5 

And  to  vny  raptur'd  ear  convey 

The  gentle  things  the  deign'd  t9  say. 


And  sketch  with  care  the  Muse's  bowar. 

Where  Isis  rolls  her  silvef  tide; 
Nor  yet  omit  one  reed  or  flower 

That  shines  on  Chemell's  verdant  «de  ; 
If  so  thou  may'st  those  hours  prolong. 
When  polish'd  Lyoon  join'd  my  song. 
The  song  it  'vails  not  to  recite — 

But  sure,  to  soothe  our  youthful  dreams. 
Those  banks  and  streams  appear'd  more  bright 

Than  other  banks,  than  other  streams : 
Or,  by  thy  softening  pencil  shown. 
Assume  they  beauties  not  then*  own  ? 
And  paint  that  sweetly  vacant  soeoe. 

When,  all  beneath  Uie  poplar  bongh» 
My  spirits  light,  my  soul  serene, 

I  breath'd  in  verse  one  oordial  Vow : 
That  nothing  should  my  soul  mspire. 
But  friendship  warm,  and  love  entire. 
Dull  to  the  sense  of  new  delight. 

On  thee  the  drooping  Muse  attends  ; 
As  some  fond  lover,  robb'd  of  sight. 

On  thy  esqnressive  power  depends  ; 
Nor  would  exchange  thy  glowing  Unas, 
To  live  the  lord  of  all  that  shines. 
But  let  me  chase  those  vows  away 

Which  at  Ambition's  shrine  1 1 
Nor  ever  let  thy  skill  display 

Those  anxious  moments,  Ui  repaid : 
Oh !  from  my  breast  tba*  season  laae. 
And  bring  my  childhood  in  its  place. 
Bring  me  the  bells,  the  rattle  bring. 

And  bring  the  hobby  I  bestrode ; 
When,  pleas'd  in  man^  a  sportive  ring> 

Around  the  room  I  jovial  rode: 
E'en  let  me  bid  my  lyre  adieu. 

And  bring  the  whi^le  that  I  blew. 
Then  will  I  muse,  and  pensive  say. 

Why  did  not  these  enjoyments  last ; 
How  sweetly  wasted  I  the  day. 

While  innocence  aUow'd  to  waste ! 
Ambitistt's  toils  alike  are  vain. 
But  ah !  for  pleasure  yield  us  pain. 


THE  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH; 

A  BALLAD  ALLUDING   TO   A  STOST   SBCOaDBD  OP  BIB, 
WHEN  SHE  WAS  PaiaQVSH  AT  W4M>DSTQCX>   1354. 

Will  jou  hear  how  onoe  repining 

Great  Elisa  captive  lay  i 
Bash  ambitious  thought  resignii^. 

Foe  to  riches,  pomp,  and  sway. 

While  the  nymphs  Snd  swains  ddighted 

Trtpt  around  in  aU  their  pride; 
Envying  joys  by  others  slighted. 

Thus  the  royal  maiden  cried. 

**  Bred  on  plains,  or  bom  in  valleys. 
Who  would  bid  those  scenes  adieu  ? 

Stranger  to  the  arts  of  Malice, 
Who  would  ever  courts  pursue  ? 

*^  Malice  never  taught  to  treasure. 

Censure  never  taught  to  bear: 
Love  is  all  the  sbqahm's  pleasure  ; 

Love  is  all  the  damsel's  care. 

'*  How  can  they  of  humble  station 
Vainly  bUme  the  powers  above  i 
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Or  accuse  tbe  dispcmBtkni 
Which  aUows  them  all  to  leve  ? 

**  Love  like  air  is  widely  given ; 

Power  nor  chance  oan  these  restrain ; 
Truest,  noblest  gifts  of  Heaven  I 

Only  parest  on  tbe  plain  !     , 

•*  Peers  can  no  such  charms  discover. 

All  in  stars  and  garters  drest, 
As  on  Sundays,  does  the  lover 

With  his  nosegay  on  his  breast. 

**  Pinks  and  roses  in  profusion. 
Said  to  &de  when  Chloe  's  near  ; 

Fops  may  use  the  same  allusion; 
But  the  shepherd  is  sincere. 

"  Hark  to  yonder  milk-maid  singing 
Cheerly  o'er  the  brimming  pail ; 

Cowslips  all  around  her  springing 
Sweetly  paint  the  golden  vale. 

"  Never  yet  did  courtly  maiden 
Move  so  sprightly,  look  so  fiiir ; 

Never  breast  with  jewels  laden 
Pbur  a  song  so  void  of  care. 

<<  Would  indulgent  Heaven  had  granted 
Me  some  rural  damsel's  part  1 

All  the  empire  I  had  wanted 
Then  had  been  my  shepherd's  heart. 

<<  Then,  with  him,  o^er  hills  and  mountains, 
Free  from  fetters  might  I  rove:  , 

Feariess  taste  the  crystal  fountains; 
Peaceful  sleep  beneath  the  grove. 

"  Rustics  had  been  more  forgiving; 

Partial  to  my  virgin  bloom : 
None  had  envy'd  me  when  living ; 

None  had  triumphed  o'er  my  tomb.'' 


ODE  TO  A  YOUSG  LADY, 

SOMEWHAT  TOO  SOLICITOUS  ABOUT   HSa  MAVNSR  OP 
SXPaStSION. 

SuKvrr,  my  ftur !  that  lucid  stream, 

Adown  ttiC  smiling  valley  stray  ; 
Would  Art  attempt,  or  Fancy  dream. 

To  regulate  its  winding  way  ? 

So  pleas'd  I  view  thy  shining  hair 

In  loose  dishevelfd  ringlets  flow : 
Not  all  thy  art,  not  all  thy  care, 

Can  there  one  single  grace  bertow. 

Snrvey  again  that  verdant  hill, 
With  native  plants  enamell'd  o'er ; 

Say,  can  the  painter's  utmost  skill 
Instruct  one  flower  to  please  us  more  ? 

As  vain  it  were,  with  aitfnl  dye 

To  change  the  bloom  thy  cheeks  disclose; 
And  oh  may  Laura,  ere  the  try. 

With  fr^  vermilkm  paint  the  rose. 

Hark  how^he  wood-lark's  tuneful  throat 

Can  every  study'd  grace  excel ; 
Let  Art  constrain  the  rambling  note, 

And  will  she,  Laura,  please  so  well? 

Oh  ever  keep  tl>y  nathre  ease, 

By  no  pedantic  law  confin'd ! 
For  Laura's  voice  is  fbrai'd  to  please, 

So  Laura's  irordf  be  not  obUimI. 


BALLADS,  &c.  99& 

NANCr  OF  THB  VALE. 

A  BALLAD. 

Nerine  Galatea !  thymo  mihi  dulcior  Hyblse  * 
Candidior  cygnis !  hederft  formosior  alb4 1  Virw 

Thb  western  sky  was  purpled  o'er 

With  every  plea:dng  ray ; 
And  fkx^ks,  reviving,  felt  no  more 

The  sultry  heats  of  day : 

When  from  a  hazle*s  artless  bower 

Soft  warbled  Strepbon's  tongue; 
He  blest  the  scene,  he  blest  the  hoiur. 

While  Nancy's  pcaise  he  sung. 

Let  fops  with  fickle  falsehood  range 
The  paths  of  wanton  Love, 
While  weeping  maids  lament  their  change. 
And  sadden  every  grove; 

«  But  endless  blessings  crown  the  day 

I  saw  fur  Esham's  dale ! 
And  every  blessing  find  its  way 

To  Nancy  of  the  Vale. 

*'  'Twas  from  Avona's  banks  the  maid 

Difius'd  her  lovely  beams ; 
And  every  shining  glance  display'd 

The  Naiad  of  the  streams. 

«  Soft  as  the  wild-duck's  tender  youngs 

That  floats  on  Avon's  tide; 
Bright  as  the  water-lily,  sprung. 

And  glittering  near  its  side. 

*'  Fresh  as  the  bordering  flowers,  her  bkom; 

Her  eye,  all  mild  to  view ; 
The  little  halcjron's  azure  plume 

Was  never  half  so  blue. 

"  Her  shape  was  like  the  reed  so  sleek. 

So  taper,  straight,  and  feir; 
Her  dimpled  smile,  her  blushing  cheek. 

How  charming  sweet  they  were ! 

"  Far  in  the  winding  vale  retir'd. 

This  peerless  bud  I  found; 
And  shadowing  rock  and  woods  coospir'd 

To  fence  her  beauties  round. 

'<  That  Nature  in  so  lone  a  dell 

Should  form  a  nymph  so  sweet; 
Or  Fortune  to  her  secret  cell 

Conduct  my  wandering  feet ! 

"  Gay  lordlings  sought  her  for  their  bride. 

But  she  would  ne'er  incline: 
'  Prove  to  your  equals  true,'  she  cried, 

'  As  I  will  prove  to  mine. 

<' '  'TisStrephon,  on  the  mountain's  brow. 

Has  won  my  right  good  will; 
To  him  I  gave  my  plighted  vow. 

With  him  Pll  chmb  the  hUl.' 

*<  Struck  with  her  charms  and  gentle  trath» 

I  clasp'd  the  constant  fair; 
To  her  alone  I  gave  my  youth. 

And  vow  my  future  care. 

'<  And  when  this  vow  shall  Pithless  proiM, 

Or  [  those  charms  forgo; 
The  stream  that  saw  our  tender  love. 

That  stream  shall  cease  to  flow." 
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ODE  TO  IXDOLENCE.    175a 

A  H  \  why,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 

Persists  my  wearied  soul  to  roam  ? 
Why,  ever  cheated,  strives  to  bring 

Or  pleasure  or  contentment  home  ? 
Thus  the  poor  bird,  that  draws  his  name 

From  Paradise*s  honoured  groves, 
Careless,  fatigues  his  little  frame, 

Nor  finds  the  resting-place  he  loves. 
Lo  !  on  the  rural  mossy  bed 

My  limbs  with  careless  ease  reclined  ; 
Ah,  gentle  Sloth  !  indulgent  spread 

The  same  soft  bandage  o'er  my  mind. 
For  why  should  lingering  thought  invade. 

Yet  every  wordly  prospect  cloy  ? 
Lend  me,  soft  Sloth,  thy  friendly  aid. 
And  give  me  peace,  debarr'd  of  joy. 
I/)r*8t  thou  yon  calm  and  silent  flood. 
That  never  ebbs,  that  never  flows ; 
Protected  by  the  circling  wood 

From  each  tempestuous  wind  that  blows  ? 
An  altar  on  its  bank  shall  rise, 

'  Where  oft  thy  votary  shall  be  found ; 
"Whskt  time  pale  Autumn  lulls  the  skies. 
And  sickening  verdure  fades  around. 
Ye  biisy  race,  ye  factious  train. 

That  haunt  Ambition's  guilty  shrine ; 
No  more  perplex  the  worid  hi  vain, 

But  oifer  here  your  \'0W8  with  mine. 
And  thou,  puissant  queen  !  be  kind : 

If  e'er  I  shared  thy  balmy  power; 
If  e'er  I  sway'd  my  active  mind 

To  weave  for  thee  the  rural  bower. 
Dissolve  in  sleep  each  anxious  care ; 

Each  unavailing  sigh  remove ; 
And  only  let  me  wake  to  share  ^ 

The  sweets  of  friendship  and  of  love. 


ODE  TO  HEALTH.    1730. 

0  HEALTH,  capricious  DUlid  ! 

"Wliy  dost  thou  shun  my  peaceful  bowqr, 
WT>ere  I  had  hope  to  share  thy  power. 
And  bless  thy  lasting  aid  ? 

Since  thou,  ahisl  art  flown, 
It  'vails  not  whether  Muse  or  Grace, 
With  tempting  smile,  frequent  the  place : 

1  sigh  fbr  thee  alone. 

Age  not  forbids  thy  stay  ; 
Thou  yet  might'st  act  the  friendly  part ; 
Thou  yet  might'st  raise  this  hmguid  heart ; 

Why  speed  so  swift  away  ? 

Thou  scom'st  the  city-air  ;  • 

I  breathe  fresh  gales  o'er  furrow'd  ground. 
Yet  hast  not  thoii  my  wishes  crown'd^ 

0  false  !  O  partial  fiiir ! 

1  plunge  into  the  wave  : 

And  though  with  purest  hand  I  raise 
A  rural  altar  to  thy  praise, 
Thou  wilt  not  deign  to  save. 

Amid  my  well-known  ghjve. 
Where  mineral  fountains  vaiiUy  bear 
Thy  boasted  name,  and  titles  iair, 

Why  scorns  thy  foot  to  rove  ? 


Thou  hear'st  the  sportsman's  cUlim  f 
Enabling  hioi,  wHh  idle  noise. 
To  drown  the  Muse's  melting  voice. 
And  fright  the  timorous  game. 
Is  thought  thy  foe }  adieu. 
Ye  midnight  lamps!  ye  curious  tomes ! 
Mine  eye  o'er  hills  and  vallejrs  roams. 
And  deah  no  more  with  you. 
Is  it  the  clime  you  flee  } 
Yet,  'midst  his  unremitting  snows. 
The  poor  Laponian's  bosom  glows ; 
And  shares  bright  rays  from  thee. 
There  was,  there  was  a  time, 
When,  though  I  scorn'd  thy  guardian  care. 
Nor  made  a  vow,  nor  said  a  prayer, 
I  did  not  rue  the  crime. 
Who  then  more  blest  than  I  ? 
When  the  glad  school-boy's  task  was  done^ 
And  forth,  with  jocund  sprite,  I  run 
To  freedom,  and  to  joy  ? 
How  J9\*ial  then  the  day  f 
"What  since  have  all  my  labours  found. 
Thus  climbing  life,  to  gaze  around. 
That  can  thy  loss  repay  ? 
Wert  thou,  alas  !  but  kind, 
Methinks  no  frown  that  Fortune  wears. 
Nor  lessen'd  hopes,  nor  growing  cares. 
Could  t»ink  my  cheerful  mind. 
Whate'er  my  stars  include ; 
What  other  breasts  convert  to  pain. 
My  towering  mind  shall  soon  disdain. 
Should  scorn — Ingratitude  ! 
Repair  this  mouldering  cell, 
And  blest  with  objects  fotmd  at  home. 
And  envying  none  their  fairer  dome. 
How  pleas'd  my  s^jul  should  dwell : 
Temperance  should  guard  the  doors ; 
From  room  to  room  should  Memory  stray. 
And  ranging  all  in  neat  array. 
Enjoy  her  pleasing  stores — 
There  let  them  rest  unknown, 
The  types  of  many  a  pleasing  scene  : 
But  to  preserve  them  bright  or  clean,* 
Is  tliiue,  &ir  queen  I  alone. 


TO  A  LADY  OF  QUALITY*, 

FITTING   UP  HBR   LIBRARY.    1738. 

Ah  !  what  is  science,  what  is  art, 
Or  what  the  pleasure  these  hnpart ! 
Ye  trophies,  which  the  team'd  pursue 
Through  endless  fruitless  toils,  adieu  I 
What  can  the  tedious  tomes  bestow. 
To  soothe  the  miseries  they  show  ? 
Wliat,  like  the  bliss  fbr  him  decr(»ed, 
^^^o  tends  his  flock,  and  tunes  his  reed  ! 
Say,  wretched  Fancy !  thus  refin'd 
From  all  that  glads  the  simple  bind. 
How  rare  that  object  which  nipplies 
A  charm  for  too  discerning  eyes ! 
The  polish'd  bard,  of  genius  vain. 
Endures  a  deeper  sense  of  pain  : 
As  each  invading  blast  devours 
The  richest  fruits,  the  fairest  flowers. 


Lady  Luxborougiw 
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Smges,  \Hth  irksome  wa^e  of  time. 
The  steep  ascenT  of  Knowledge  climb  ; 
Then  frm  the  toweriiig  heights  tlicy  stale, 
Behold  Contentment  range — the  vale. 
Yet  why,  Asteria,  tell  us  why 
We  scorn  the  crowd,  when  you  are  nigh  ; 
Why  then  does  reason  seem  so  fair. 
Why  learning,  then,  deserve  our  care  ? 
Who  can  unp1ea8*d  your  shelves  behold, 
While  you  so  fair  a  proof  unfold 
What  force  the  brightest  genius  draws 
From  polishM  wisdiom's  written  laws  ? 
Where  are  our  humbler  tenets  flown  ^ 
What  st<^ge  perfection  bids  us  own        | 
That  bliss  with  toilsome  science  dwells. 
And  happiest  he,  who  most  evcels  } 

UPON  A  nsrr  to  the  same. 

IN  WIHTBR.  1748. 

On  fair  Asteria^s  blissful  plains. 
Where  ever  blooming  Fancy  reigns. 
How  pleas'd  we  pass  the  winter's  day ; 
And  charm  the  duU-ey'd  Spleen  away  ! 
No  linnet,  from  the  leafless  bough. 
Pours  f)rth  her  note  melodious  now  ; 
But  m  admire  Asterio's  tongue. 
Nor  wish  the  linnet's  vernal  song. 
No  flowers  emit  their  transient  rays  : 
Yet  sure  Asteria's  wit  dii^plays 
More  various  tints,  more  glowing  lints, 
And  with  perennial  beauty  shines. 
Though  rifled  groves  and  fetter'd  streams 
But  ill  befriend  a  poet's  dreams ; 
Asteria's  presence  wakes  the  lyre. 
And  well  supplies  poetic  fire. 
The  fields  have  lost  their  lovely  dye ; 
No  cheerful  azure  decks  the  sky  ; 
Yet  still  we  bless  the  lowring  day  ; 
Asteria  smiles — and  all  is  gay. 
Hence  let  the  Muse  no  more  presume 
To  blame  the  Winter's  dreary  gloom ; 
Accuse  his  loitering  hours  no  more  ; 
Bnt  ah !  their  envious  haste  deplore  ! 
For  soon,  from  wit  and  friendship's  reign, 
The  social  hearth,  the  sprightly  vein, 
I  go— to  meet  the  coming  year, 
On  savage  plains,  and  deserts  drear  t 

I  go— to  feed  on  pleasures  flown, 
'  Nor  find  the  Spring  my  loss  atone ! 
But  'mid  the  flowery  sweets  of  May 
With  pride  recal  the  Winter's  day. 


AN  IRREGULAR  ODE  AFTER  SICKNESS. 
1749. 
—  Melius,  cum  venerit  ipsa,  canemus.     Viro. 
Too  long  a  stranger  to  repose. 
At  length  from  pain's  abhorred  couch  I  rose. 

And  wander'd  forth  alone ; 
To  court  once  more  the  balmy  breeze. 
And  catch  the  verdure  of  the  trees, 
Ere  yet  their  charms  were  flown. 
T  was  from  a  bank  with  pansies  gay 
1  haird  once  more  the  cheerful  day, 
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The  Ann's  forgotten' beains  : 

0  Sun  !  how  pleasing  were  tby  rfiys, 
Reflected  from  the  polish'd  face 

Of  yon  refulgent  streams  ' 

Rais'd  by  the  scene,  my  feeble  tongua 
Essay'd  again  the  sweets  of  song : 
And  thus,  in  feeble  strains  and  sK>w, 
The  loitering  numbers  'gan  to  flow. 

«*  Come,  gentle  air  !  my  languid  limbj  restore, 
And  bid  me  welcome  finom  the  Stygian  shore : 
For  sure,  i  heard  the  temler  sighs, 

1  seem'd  to  join  the  plaintive  cries 

Of  hapless  youths,  wlio  through  the  myrtle  grove 
Bewail  for  ever  their  unfinish'd  lo>'C : 

To  that  unjoyous  clime. 
Tom  from  the  sight  of  these  ethereal  skies ; 
Debarr'd  the  lustre  of  their  Delia's  eyes. 

And  banish'd  in  their  prime. 

**  Come,  gentle  air  I  and  while  the  thickets  blopo. 
Convey  the  jasmine's  breath  divine  ;     • 
Convey  the  woodbine's  rich  perfume. 

Nor  spare  the  sweet-leaf 'd  eglantine. 
And  may 'at  thou  shun  the  nigged  storm, 
Tdl  Health  her  wonted  charms  explain. 
With' rural  Pleasure  in  her  train. 
To  greet  me  in  her  fairest  form. 

While  from  this  lofty  noount  I  view 
The  sons  of  Earth,  the  vulgar  crew, 
Anxious  for  futile  gains  beneath  me  stray. 
And  seek  with  erring  step  Contentment's  obvious 
way. 

'*  Come,  gentle  air  1  and  thou,  celestial  Muse, 

.  Thy  genial  flame  infuse ; 
Enough  to  lend  a  pensive  bosom  aid. 
And  gild  Retirement's  gloomy  shade; 
Knou^h  to  rear  such  rustic  lays 
As  foes  may  slight,  bnt  partial  friends  will  prajK.** 
The  gentle  air  allowed  my  claim  ; 
And,  nK>re  to  cheer  my  drooping  finame, 
S\\6  mix'd  the  balm  of  opening  flowers ; 
Such  as  the  bee,  with  cliymic  powers. 
From  Hybla's  fragrant  hills  inhales. 
Or  scents  Sebea's  blooming  vales. 
But  ah !  the  nymphs  that  heal  the  pensive  i 

By  prescripts  more  refin'd. 
Neglect  their  votary's  anxious  moan 
Oh,  how  should  they  relieve  ? — the  Mujes  all  \ 
flown. 

By  flowery  plain,  or  woodland  shades, 
I  fondly  sought  the  charming  maids ; 
By  woodbnd  shades,  or  flowery  plain, 
I  sought  them,  faithless  maids !  in  \-aio  ! 

When  lo!  in  happier  hour, 
I  leave  behind  my  native  mead. 
To  range  where  zeal  and  friendship  lead,' 
To  visit  Luxborough's  honour*d  bower. 

Ah  foolbh  man  !  to  seek  the  tunefol  maids 
On  other  plains,  or  near  less  verdant  shades ; 
Scarce  have  my  footsteps  press'd  the    favour'd 
ground, 
tVlien  sounds  ethereal  strike  my  ear ; 
At  once  celestial  forms  appear  ^ 

My  fugitives  are  found  ! 
The  Muses  here  attune  their  lyres, 
Ah  partial  !  with  unwonted  fires  ; 
Here,  hand  in  hand,  with  careless  mien. 
The  sportive  Graces  trip  the  ercen. 
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Bat  whilst  I  wandered  o*er  a  scene  so  £ur. 
Too  well  at  one  survey  I  trace. 
How  every  Muse  and  every  Grace 

Had  long  employed  their  care. 
Lurks  not  a  stone  enrich'd  with  lively  stain. 
Blooms  not  a  flower  amid  the  vernal  store. 
Falls  not  a  plume  on  India's  distant  plain. 
Glows  not  a  shell  on  Adria's  rocky  shore. 
But,  torn  methotight  from  native  landi*  or  seas, 
From  theur  arrangement,  gam  fresh  power  to  please. 
And  some  had  hent  the  wildering  maze, 

Bedeck'd  with  every  shrub  that  blows ; 
And  some  entwined  the  willing  sprays, 

To  shield  th»  illustrious  dame's  repose : 
Others  had  grac*d  the  sprightly  dome, 

And  taught  the  portrait  where  to  glow ; 
Others  arranged  the  curious  tome ; 

Or,  *mid  the  decorated  space. 

Assigned  the  laurel'd  bust  a  place, 
And  given  to  learning  all  the  pomp  of  show. 
And  now  from  every  task  withdrawn, 
They  met  and  frisk'd  it  •'er  the  lawn. 

"  Ah  !  woe  is  me,"  said  I ; 
And  *  ♦  ♦'s  hilly  circuit  lieard  my  cry, 
**  Have  I  for  this,  with  labour  strove. 

And  lavished  all  my  litUe  store 
To  (tence  for  yofu  my  shady  grove. 

And  scollop  every  winding  shore ; 
And  fringe  with  every  purple  rose. 
The  sapphire  stream  that  down  my  valley  flows? 

"  Ah !  lovely  tr^icherous  maids ! 
To  quit  unseen  my  votive  shades. 
When  pate  disease,  and  torturing  pain. 
Had  torn  me  from  the  breezy  plain. 
And  to  a  restless  couch  confin*d. 
Who  ne'er  your  wonted  tasks  declin'd.. 
She  needs  not  your  officious  aid 
To  swell  the  song,  or  plan  the  shade ; 

By  genuine  fancy  fUr*d, 
Her  native  genius  guides  her  hand. 
And  while  she  marks  the  sage  command, 
More  lovely  scenes  her  skill  shall  raise. 
Her  lyre  resound  with  nobler  lays 

Hian  ever  you  inspir*d." 
Thus  I  may  rage  and  grief  display; 
But  vainly  blame,  and  vainly  mourn. 
Nor  will  aGrace  or  Muse  return 

Till  Luxborough  lead  the  way. 


TO  A  LADY, 

WITH    SOME   COLOURED  PATTERNS   OP   FLOWERS, 
OCTOBER   7,  1736. 
.   MADAM  ! 

Though  rude  the  draughts,  though  artless  seem  the 

lines 
From  one  unskilled  in  verse,  or  in  designs ; 
Oft  has  good-nature  been  the  fbol's  defence. 
And  honest  meaning  gilded  want  of  sense. 

Fearnot,  though  flowers  and  beauty  grace  my  lay, 
To  praise  one  fkir,  another  shall  decay. 
No  lily,  bright  with  painted  foliage,  here. 
Shall  only  languish  when  Selinda  's  near : 
A  fate  revers'd  no  smiling  rose  shall  know. 
Nor  with  reflected  lustre  doubly  glow. 
Praises  which  langubb  when  apply'd  to  you, 
Where  flattering  schemes  teem  obviously  true. 


Yet  sure  your  sesC  is  near  to  flotren  ally'd. 
Alike  in  softness,  and  alike  in  pride  : 
Foes  to  retreat,  and  ever  fond  to  shine. 
Both  rush  to  danger,  and  the  shades  decline; 
Expos'd,  the  short^liv'd  pageants  of  a  day. 
To  painted  flies  or  glittering  fops  a  prey : 
Chang'd  with  each  wind,  nor  one  short  day  the  shbm^ 
Each  clouded  sky  affects  their  tender  firame. 
In  glaring  Chloe's  man -like  taste  and  mien. 
Are  the  gross  splendoura  of  the  tulip  seen : 
Distant  they  strike,  inelegantly  gay. 
To  the  near  view  no  pleasing  charms  display. 
To  form  the  nymph,  a  vulgar  wit  must  join. 
As  coarser  soils  will  most  the  flower  refine. 
Ophelia's  beauties  let  the  jasmine  paint. 
Too  fisintly  soft,  too  nicely  el^;ant 
Around  with  seeming  sanctity  endued. 
The  passion-flower  may  best  express  the  prude. 
Like  the  gay  rose,  too  rigid  Silvia  shines, 
While,  libs  its  guardian  thorn,  her  virtue  Join»— 
Happy  the  nsrmph  !   from  all  their  failures  free, 
Happy  the  nymph  !  in  whom  their  charms  agree. 

Faint  these  productions,  till  you  bid  disclose. 
The  pink  new  splendon,  and  fi^sh  tints  the  rose : 
And  yet  condemn  not  trivial  draughts  like  these, 
Form'd  to  improve,  and  make  e'en  trifles  please. 
A  power  like  jrours  minuter  beauties  warms. 
And  yet  can  blast  the  most  aspiring  charms : 
Thus,  at  the  rays  whence  other  objectt  shine. 
The  taper  sickens,  and  its  flames  decline. 
When  by  your  art  the  purple  vi<)|et  lives, 
And  the  pale  lily  sprightlier  charms  receives  : 
Carters  to  me  shall  glow  inferior  far. 
And  with  less  pleasing  lustre  shine  the  star. 

Let  serious  triflers,  fond  of  wealth  or  fame. 
On  toils  like  these  bestow  too  soft  a  name ; 
Each  gentler  art  with  wise  indifference  view. 
And  scorn  one  trifle,  millions  ^  pursue : 
More  artful,  I  their  specious  schemes  deride : 
Fond  to  please  you,  by  you  in  these  employ'd  f 
A  nobler  task,  or  more  sublime  desire. 
Ambition  ne'er  could  form,  nor  pride  msj^re : 

The  sweets  of  tranquil  life  and  rural  ease 
Amuse  securely,  nor  less  justly  please. 
Where  gentle  Pleasure  diows  her  milder  power. 
Or  blooms  in  fruit,  or  sparkles  in  the  flower ; 
Smiles  in  the  groves,  the  raptur'd  poet's  tbene  ; 
Flows  in  the  brook,  his  Naiad  of  the  stream  ; 
Dawns,  with  each  happier  stroke  the  pencil  tyrm$ 
And,  in  each  livelier  image,  smiling  lives ; 
Is  heard,  when  Silvia  strikes  the  warbling  strings, 
Selinda  speaks,  or  Philomela  sings : 
Breathes  with  the  mom ;  attends,  propitious  makl. 
The  evening  ramble,  and  the  noon-day  glade; 
Some  visionary  fair  she  cheats  our  riew. 
Then  only  vigorous,  when  she 's  seen  like  you* 
Yet  Nature  some  for  qprightlier  joys  design'd. 
For  brighter  scenes,  with  nicer  care,  refin'd. 
When  the  gay  jewel  radiant  streams  supplies. 
And  vivid  brilliants  meet  your  brighter  eyes  ; 
When  dress  and  pomp  around  the  fimcy  pUy> 
By  fortune's  dazzling  beauties  borne  away : 
When  theatres  for  you  the  scenes  forgo. 
And  the  box  bows,  obsequk>us1y  low : 
How  dull  the  plan  which  indolence  has  drawi^ 
The  mossy  grotto,  or  the  flow'ry  lawn  I 
Though  roseate  scents  in  every  wind  exhale. 
And  sylvan  warblers  charm  in  every  gale. 
.    Of  these  be  hers  the  choice,  whom  all  approve  5 
And  whom,  but  those  who  envy,  all  must  love : 
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By  Nature  modeHM,  by  experience  taught. 
To  know  and  pity  every  female  feult  : 
Pleaa'd  e'en  to  hear  her  sex's  virtues  shown, 
And  blind  to  none'«  perfections  but  ber  own : 
Whilst,  humble  fair  !  of  these  too  few  she  knows. 
Yet  owns  too  many  for  the  world's  repose : 
Prom  Wlfs  wild  petulance  serenely  fi-ee, 
Yet  blest  in  all  that  Nature  can  decree. 
Not  like  a  fire,  which,  whilst  it  bums,  alarms; 
A  modest  flame,  that  gently  shines  and  warms : 
Whoae  mind,  in  every  light,  can  charms  display, 
With  Wisdom  serious,  and  with  Humour  gay : 
Just  as  her  eyen  in  each  bright  posture  warm, 
And  fiercely  strike,  or  languish! ngly  charm  : 
Such  are  your  honours — menlion'd  to  your  cost, 
Tho=;e  least  can  hear  them,  who  deserve  them  most : 
Yet  ah !  forgive— the  less  inventive  Muse, 
If  e'er  she  sing,  a  copious  theme  must  choose. 


BALLADS,  kc 

Tco  soon  they  were ;  and  erery  dart. 

Dipt  in  the  Muse's  mystic  springs 
Acquir*!!  new  force  to  wound  the  heart. 

And  taught  at  once  to  bve  and  sing. 
Then  farewell,  ye  Pierian  quire. 

For  who  will  .now  your  altars  throng? 
From  Jove  we  learn  to  swell  the  lyre, 

And  Echo  asks  no  sweeter  song. 
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DESIGNED  FOR  LADY  PIYMOUTH.  1753-4. 

Debitst  nymphis  opilex  coronae.  HoR. 

Bring,  Flora,  bring  thy  treasures  here, 
The  pride  of  all  the  blooming  year; 
And  let  me,  thence,  a  garland  frame, 
To  crown  this  fair,  this  peerless  dame ! 

But  ah  !  since  envious  Winter  lours. 
And  Hewell  meads  resign  their  flowers. 
Let  art  and  friendship  joint  essay 
Diffuse  their  flowerets  in  her  way. 

Not  Nature  can  herself  prepare 
A  worthy  wreath  for  Lesbia's  hair. 
Whose  temper,  like  her  forehead,  smooth, 
AVho«e  thoughts  and  accents  form'd  to  sooth, 
Whose  pleasing  mien,  and  make  refin'd. 
Whose  artless  breast,  and  polish'd  mind. 
From  all  the  nymphs  of  plain  or  grove, 
Deserv'd  and  won  my  Plymouth's  love. 


ANACREONTIC.     1758. 

'T  WAS  in  a  cool  Aonian  glade, 

The  wanton  Cupid,  spent  with  toil, 

Had  sought  refreshment  from  the  shade, 
And  stretch'd  him  on  the  mossy  soil. 

A  vagrant  Muse  drew  nigh,  and  found 

The  subtle  traitor  fast  asleep ; 
<*  And  is  it  thine  to  snore  profound," 

She  said,  *'  yet  leave  the  world  to  weep? 

'<  But  hu^ — from  this  auspicious  hour. 
The  wurid,  I  ween,  may  rest  in  peace ; 

And,  robb'd  of  darts,  and  ttripp'd  of  power, 
Thy  peevish  |iQtulance  decrease. 

*•  Sleep  on,  poor  child  !  whilst  I  withdraw. 

And  this  thy  vile  artillery  hide--'' 
When  the  Casta  lian  fount  she  $iiw. 

And  plung'd  his  arrows  in  the  tide. 
That  magic  fount — ill-judging  maid ! 

Shall  cause  you  soon  to  curse  the  day 
You  dar'd  the  shafts  of  Love  invade. 

And  gave  bis  arms  redoubled  sway. 

For  in  a  stream  to  wondrous  clear. 
When  aogry  Cupid  searches  round. 

Will  not  the  radiant  points  appear } 
Will  not  the  iiirtive  spoilt  be  found  ? 

fOL.  znu 


O  D  B. 

WRITTEN    17.39. 

Urit  spes  animi  credula  mutui. 

'T  WAS  not  by  Beauty's  aid  alone. 
That  Love  usurp'd  his  airy  throne, 

liis  boasted  power  display'd ; 
»T  is  Kindnesa  thi^t  secures  his  aim, 
'T  is  Hope  that  feeds  the  kindling  flame. 

Which  Beauty  first  convey'd. 
In  Clara's  eyes,  the  lightnings  view ; 
Her  lips  with  all  the  rose's  hue 

Have  all  its  sweets  combin'd  ; 
Yet  vain  the  blush,  and  faint  the  fire. 
Till  lips  at  once,  and  eyes  conspire 

To  prove  the  charmer  kind-— 

Though  Wit  plight  gild  the  tempting  snare^ 
With  softest  acceut,  sweetest  air, 

By  Envy's  self  admirM; 
If  Lesbia's  wit  betray'd  her  scorn. 
In  vain  might  evfry  Grace  adorn 

What  every  Muse  inspired. 
Thus  airy  Strephon  tun'd  his  lyre — 
He  Bcom'd  the  pangs  of  wild  desire. 

Which  love-sick  swains  endure: 
Resolv'd  to  brave  the  keenest  dart, 
Since  frowns  could  never  wound  his  heart, 

And  smiles — must  ever  cure. 

But  ah !  how  false  these  maxims  prove. 
How  frail  security  from  Love, 

Experience  hourly  shows  I 
Love  ran  imagin'd  smiles  supply. 
On  every  charming  lip  and  eye 

Eternal  sweets  bestows. 

In  vain  we  trust  the  fair-one's  eyes. 
In  vain  the  sage  explores  the  sl.ics. 

To  learn  from  stars  his  fate : 
Till,  led  by  Fancy  wide  astray. 
He  finds  no  planet  mark  his  way ; 

Oinvinc'd  and  wise — too  late. 

As  partial  to  their  words  we  prove  j 
Then  boldly  join  the  lists  of  love, 

With  towering  hopes  supplied  : 
See  heroes,  taught  by  doubtful  shrines. 
Mistook  their  deity's  designs; 

Then  took  the  field— and  died. 


HoR. 


THK  DYING  KID. 

Optima  qusque  dies  miseris  mortalibut  asvi 
Prima  fugit-^ —  Vir«. 

A  Tear  bedews  my  Delia's  ej^e. 
To  think  yon  playful  kid  must  die ; 
From  crystal  spring,  and  flowery  mead. 
Must,  in  bis  prime  of  life,  recede ! 
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Erewhiki,  in  sporthre  ciicles  ixmod 
■    £he  saw  him  wheel,  and  frisk,  and  bound  ; 
From  rock  to  rock  pursue  bis  way. 
And  on  the  fearful  margnn  pl^y* 
P]ea8*d  on  bis  various  freaks  to  dwell. 
She  saw  him  climb  my  rustic  cell ; 
Thence  eye  my  lawns  with  verdure  bright, 
And  seem  all  ravish'd  at  the  sight 

She  tells  with  what  delight  he  stood 
To  trace  his  features  in  the  flood  j 
Then  skipp'd  aloof  with  quaint  amaze. 
And  then  drew  near  again  (6  gaze. 

She  tells  me  how  with  eager  speed 
He  flew  to  hear  my  vocal  reed  ; 
*And  how  with  critic  face  profound, 
And  steadfiat  ear,  devoor'd  the  sound. 

His  every  frolic,  light  as  air. 
Deserves  the  gentle  Delia's  care ; 
And  tears  bedew  her  tender  eye. 
To  think  the  playful  kid  must  die.^ 

But  knows  my  Delia,  timely  wise, 
HoF  soon  this  blameless  era  flies  ? 
While  violence  and  craft  succeed ; 
Vn£ur  design,  and  ruthless  deed ! 

Soon  would  the  vine  his  wounds  deplore^ 
And  yield  her  purple  gifts  no  more ; 
Ah  soon,  erased  from  every  grove 
Were  Delia's  name,  and  Strephon's  love. 

No  more  those  bowers  might  Strephon  see. 
Where  first  he  fondly  gaz'd  on  thee ; 
Ko  more  those  beds  of  flowerets  fbd. 
Which  for  thy  charming  brows  he  twin'd. 

Each  wayward  passion  soon  would  tear 
His  bosom,  now  so  void  of  care; 
And,  when  they  left  his  ebbing  vein. 
What,  bat  insipid  age,  remain  ? 

Then  mourn  not  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
That  gave  his  life  so  short  a  date; 
And  I  will  join  thy  tenderest  sighs. 
To  think  that  youth  so  swiftly  flies ! 


SONGS, 

0^riiiim  chiefly  between  the  years  1737  and  I74S. 

SONG  I. 

T  Torn  my  nymph,  I  told  her  true, 
My  fields  were  small,  my  flocks  were  few; 
While  Altering  accents  spoke  my  fear. 
That  Flavia  might  not  prove  sincere. 

Of  crops  destroy'd  bv  vernal  cold. 
And  vagrant  sheep  that  left  my  fold: 
Of  these  she  heard,  yet  bore  to  hear; 
And  is  nut  Flavia  then  sincere  } 
How  chang'd  by  Fortune's. fickle  wind. 
The  friends  I  lov'd  became  unkind, 
She  beard,  and  shed  a  generous  tear; 
And  is  not  Flavia  then  sincere? 

How,  if  she  deign  my  love  to  bleia. 
My  Flavia  must  not  hope  for  dress : 
This  too  she  heard,  and  smifd  to  hear ; 
And  Flavia  sore  must  be  finoere. 


Go  shear  jrour  flocks,  ye  jovial  swains. 
Go  reap  the  plenty  of  your  pUins  ; 
DespoiPd  of  all  which  you  revere, 
I  know  my  Flavia's  love  sincere. 


SONG  11. 
THE  LANDSCAPE. 
How  pleas'd  within  my  native  bowers 

Erewhile  I  pass'd  the  day  L 
Was  ever  scene  so  deck'd  with  flowers  ? 
Were  ever  flowers  so  gay  ? 

How  sweetly  smil'd  the  hill,  the  vale. 
And  all  the  landscape  round! 

The  river  gliding  down  the  dale! 
The  hill  with  beeches  crown'd  ? 

But  now,  when  urg'd  by  tender  woe^ 

I  speed  to  meet  my  dear. 
That  hill  and  stream  my  zeal  oppose. 

And  check  my  fond  career. 

No  more,  since  Daphne  was  my  theme. 
Their  wonted  charms  I  see :  • 

That  verdant  hill,  and  silver  stream. 
Divide  my  love  and  me. 


SONG  ni. 

Yk  gentle  nymphs  and  generous  dames^ 
That  rule  o'er  every  British  mind ; 

Be  sure  ye  sooth  their  amorous  flames. 
Be  sure  your  laws  are  not  unkind. 

For  hard  it  is  to  wear  their  bloom 

In  unremitting  sighs  away : 
To  mourn  the  night's  oppressive  glooffif 

And  faintly  bless  the  rising  day. 

And  cruel  'twere  a  free-bom  swain, 
A  British  youth,  should  vainly  moan  ; 

Who,  scornful  of  a  tyrant's  chain. 
Submits  to  yours,  and  yours  akxie. 

Nor  pointed  spear,  nor  links  of  sted. 
Could  e'er  those  gallant  minds  snbdtie. 

Who  Beauty's  wounds  with  pleasure  feef. 
And  boast  the  fetters  wrought  by  you. 


SONG  IV. 
THE  SKY'LARK. 

Go,  tuneful  bird,  that  gladd'st  the  skies. 
To  Daphne's  window  speed  thy  way ; 

And  there  on  quivering  pinions  rise. 
And  thfre  thy  vocal  art  display. 

And  if  she  deign  thy  notes  to  hear. 
And  if  she  praise  thy  matin  song. 

Tell  her,  the  sounds  that  sooth  her  ear. 
To  Damon's  native  plains  belong. 

Tell  her,  in  livelier  plumes  array'd, 
I'he  bird  from  Indian  groves  may  shine  ; 

But  ask  the  lovely  partial  maid, 
What  are  his  notes  compar'd  to  thine  ? 

Then  bid  her  treat  yon  witless  beaa 
And  all  his  flaunting  race  with  soocn; 

I^  lend  an  ear  to  Damon's  woe. 
Who  sings  her  prais^  and  lings  fbrionw 
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SONG  V. 
Ah  ?  ego  noQ  alitor  tristes  eTiiicci'e  moibof 
OpUrem,  quam  tc  sic  quoque  Telle  putem. 

Ok  every  tree,"  in  erery  plain, 
I  trace  the  jovial  Spring  in  vmin; 
A  sickly  la^^r  veils  mine  eyes, 
And  f»8t  my  waning  vigour  flies. 

Nor  flowery  plain,  nor  budding  tree, 
That  smile  on  others,  smile  onmef 
Mnie  eyes  from  Death  shall  court  repose. 
Nor  shed  a  tear  before  they  close. 
What  bliss  tome  can  seasons  bring  ? 
Or  what  the  needlefti  pride  of  Spring? 
The  cypress  bough,  that  suits  the  bier. 
Retains  its  verdure  all  the  year. 

T  is  tme^  ray  vine  so  fresh  and  hk 
Might  daim  a  while  my  wonted  care; 
My  rural  store  some  pleasure  yield ; 
So  white  a  flock,  so  green  a  field ! 
My  friends,  that  each  in  kindness  vie,     . 
Might  well  expect  one  parting  sigh  5 
Might  well  demand  one  tender  tear; 
For  when  was  Damon  unsincere? 

But  ere  I  ask  once  more  to  view 
Yoo  setting  San  his  race  renew, 
Inform  me,  swains ;  my  friends,  declare. 
Will  pitying  Delia  join  the  prayer  ? 


SONG  VI. 
THE  ATTRIBUTE  OP  FENUS. 

Tks;  Fulvia  is  like  Venus  fair; 
Has  all  her  bloom,  and  shape,  and  air: 
But  still,  to  perfect  every  grace. 
She  want»:-the  smile  upon  her  face. 

The  crown  majestic  Juno  wore. 

And  Cynthia's  brow  the  crescent  boie, 

A  helmet  mark'd  Minerva's  mien. 

But  smiles  distinguished  Beautsr^s  queen. 

Her  train  was  fbrra'd  of  Smiles  and  Lores, 
Her  chariot  drawn  by  gentlest  doves ; 
And  from  her  zone  the  nymph  may  find, 
T  is  Beauty's  province  to  ht  kind. 

Then  smile,  my  fair;  and  all  whose  aim 
Aspires  to  paint  the  Cyprian  dame. 
Or  bid  her  breathe  in  living  stone. 
Shall  take  their  forms  from  you  akme. 


SONG  VII.    1744. 

Tat  lovely  Delia  smiles  <gain; 

That  killing  frown  has  leil  her  brow : 
Can  she  forgive  my  jealous  pain. 

And  give  me  back  my  angry  vow  ? 

Love  is  an  April's  doubtful  day  : 
A  while  we  see  the  tempest  lower ; 

Anon  the  radiant  heaven  survey, 
And  quite  foi:|;et  the  flittiag  shower. 

The  flowers,  that  hung  their  languid  head. 
Are  bumish*d  by  the  transient  rains; 

The  vines  their  wonted  tendrils  spread. 
And  double  verdure  gildi  the  plaiaa. 


BALLADS,  kc. 

The  sprightly  birds,  that  droop»d  no  less 
Beneath  the  power  of  rain  and  wind. 

In  every  raptur'd  note  express 
The  joy  I  feel  — ^wben  thou  artktnd. 


SbNG  VIIL     1742. 

When  Bright  Roxana  treads  the  greea, 
In  all  the  pride  of  dreiiff  and  mien  ; 
Averse  to  freedom,  love,  and  play. 
The  dazzling  rival  of  the  day : 
None  other  beauty  strikes  mine  eye. 
The  lilies  droop,  the  roses  die. 

But  when,  disclaiming  art,  the  fiiir 
Assumes  a  soft  engaging  ai^; 
Mild  as  the  opening  mom  of  May, 
Familiar,  friendly,  free,  and  gay; 
The  scene  impro%*es,  where'er  she  goes. 
More  sweetly  smile  the  pink  and  rose. 

O  lovely  maid !  propitimift  hear. 
Nor  deem  thy  shepherd  itisincere;|^ 
Pity  a  wild  ilhisire  fla^ne. 
That  varies  objects  still  the  same ; ' 
And  let  their  very  changes  prove  ' 
The  never-varied  force  of  love. 


SONG  IX.     1743. 
•     VALENTINE'S  DAY, 

'T  IS  mid  that  under  distant  skies. 

Nor  you  the  fiict  deny, 
What  first  attracts  an  Indian's  eyes 

Becomes  his  deity. 

Perhaps  a  lily,  or  a  roee, 
That  shares  the  morning's  ray. 

May  to  the  waking  swain  disclose 
The  regent  of  the  day. 

Perbapr  a  plant  in  jronder  grove, 
Enrich'd  with  fragrant  power. 

May  tempt  his  vagrant  eyes  to  rove 
Where  blooms  the  sovereign  flower. 

Perch'd  on  the  cedar's  topmost  bough. 

And  gay  with  gilded  wings. 
Perchance,  the  patron  of  his  vow. 

Some  artless  linnet  1' 
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The  swain  surveys  her  pleas'd,  afiraid. 
Then  low  to  earth  he  bends ; 

Ard  owns,  upon  her  friendly  aid. 
His  health,  his  life,  depends. 

Vain  futile  idols,  bird  or  flower. 
To  tempt  a  votary's  prayer ! 

How  would  his  humble  homage  tower. 
Should  he  behold  my  ftiir! 

Yes — might  the  Pagan's  waking  eyet 
O'er  Flavia's  beauty  range. 

He  there  would  fix  his  lasting  choice. 
Nor  dare,  nor  wish  to  change. 


SONG  X.     1745. 

Tas  fatal  hours  are  wondrous  naar, 
llut  from  these  fountains  bear  my  dear; 
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A  little  space  if  given ;  in  vain  : 

8be  robe  my  sight,  and  shuns  the  plain. 

A  little  space,  for  me  to  prove 
My  boundless  flame,  my  endless  love ; 
And.  like  the  train  of  vulgar  hours. 
Invidious  Time  that  space  devours. 

Near  yonder  beech  is.  Delia's  way. 
On  that  I  gaze  the  livelong  day ; 
No  Eastern  monarch's  dazzling  pride 
Shall  draw  my  longing  eyes  aside. 

The  chief  that  knows  of  succours  nigh. 
And  sees  his  mangled  legions  die. 
Casts  not  a  more  impatient  glance, 
To  see  the  loitering  aids  advance. 

• 
•  Not  more,  the  school-boy  that  expires 
Far  from  his  nati^^e  home,  requires 
To  see  some  friend's  familiar  face, 
Or  meet  a  parentis  last  embrace — 

She  comes — but  ah  !  what  crowds  of  beaux 
In  radiant  band^ny  fair  enclose ! 
Oh  !  better  had  *  thou  shunn'd  the  green, 
Oh,  Delia !  better  far  unseen. 

Methinks,  by  all  my  tender  fears. 
By  all  my  sighs,  by  all  my  tears, 
I  might  from  torture  now  be  free — 
*T  is  more  than  death  to  part  from  thee  ! 


SONG  XI.     1744. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  love,  said  I, 
That  melts  my  soul  when  Flavia  *s  nigh  ; 
Where  wit  and  sense  like  hers  agree. 
One  may  be  plcas'd,  and  yet  be  free. 

The  beauties  of  her  polish'd  mind. 
It  needs  no  lover's  eye  to  find ; 
The  hermit,  freezing  in  his  cell, 
Might  wish  the  gentle  Flavia  well. 

It  is  not  love— averse  to  bear 
The  servile  chain  that  lovers  wear; 
Let,  let  me  all  my  fears  remove. 
My  doubts  dispel — it  is  not  love— 

Oh  I  when  did  wit  so  brightly  shine 
In  any  form  less  fair  than  thine  ? 
It  is — it  is  love's  subtle  fire. 
And  under  Friendship  larks  Desire. 


SONG  XII.     1744. 

O'er  desert  plains,  and  rushy  meers. 
And  withered  heaths,  I  rove ; 

Where  tree,  nor  spire,  nor  cot  appears, 
I  pass  to  meet  my  love. 

But  though  my  path  were  damask'd  o'er 

With  beauties  e'er  so  fine; 
My  bufy  thoughts  would  fly  before. 

To  fix  alone— on  thina. 

No  fir-crown'd  hilis  could  give  delight. 

No  palace  please  mine  eye : 
No  pyramid's  aerial  height. 

Where  mouklering  monarchs  lie. 


SHENSTONE'S  POEMS. 

Unmov'd.  should  Eastern  kings  admee. 

Could  I  the  pageant  see: 
Splendour  might  catch  one  scornful  gUncse, 

Not  steal  one  thought  from  thee. 


SONG  XIIL 
THE  SCHOLABTS  REUPSE. 

By  the  side  of  a  grove,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 

WTiere  wWsper'd  the  beech,  and  where  mummfd 

the  rill ; 
I  vow'd  to  the  Musea  my  time  and  my  c*^ 
Since  neither  could  win  me  the  smile  of  my  fair. 
.  Free  I  rang'd  like  the  birds,  like  the  birds  free  I 

sung,  ^    [tongue; 

And  Delia's  lovM  name  scarce  escap'd  from  my 
But  if  once  a  smooth  accent  delighted  my  car, 
I  shoukl  wish,  unawares,  that  my  Delia  might  he«r. 
With  fairest  ideas  my  bosom  I  stor'd. 
Allusive  to  none  but  the  n>inph  I  ado^d; 
And  the  more  I  with  study  my  fancy  refin*«» 
The  deeper  impressions  she  nude  on  my  mmd. 
So  long  as  of  Nature  the  charms  I  pursue, 
I  still  must  my  Delia's  dear  hoaage  renew : 
The  Graces  have  yielded  with  Delia  to  rave. 
And  the  Mutes  are  all  in  alliance  with  Love. 


SONG  XIV. 
IHE  ROSE-BUD. 

*•  See,  Dftphne,  see,"  Florclio  cried, 
**  And  learn  the  sad  effects  of  pride  ; 
Yon  shelter'd  rose,  bow  safe  ouoceal'd ! 
How  quickly  blasted,  when  reveal'd  I 
'*  The  Sun  with  warm  attractive  rays 
Tempts  it  to  wanton  in  the  bla^: 
A  gale  succeeds  finom  eastern  skies. 
And  all  its  blushing  radiance  dies. 

"  So  you,  my  fair,  of  charms  divine. 
Will  quit  ^he  plains,  too  fond  to  shine, 
^^liere  Fame's  transporting  rays  allure. 
Though  here  more  happy,  more  secure. 

"  The  breath  of  some  neglected  maid 
Shall  make  you  sigh  you  left  the  shade; 
A  breath  to  Beaqty^  bloom  unkind. 
As,  to  the  rose,  an  eastern  wind." 

The  nymph  replied — **  You  first,  my  swain. 
Confine  your  sonnets  to  the  plain ; 
One  envious  tongue  alike  disarms. 
You  of  your  wit,  me  of  my  charms. 

"  What  is,  unknown,  the  poet's  skill  ? 
Or  what,  unheard,  the  tuneful  thrill  ? 
What^  unadmir*d,  a  charming  mien,i 
Or  what  the  rose's  blush,  unseen  ?"   \ 


SONG  XV. 
WINTER.      174«. 

No  more,  ye  warbling  birds,  rejoice  i 
Of  all  that  cheer'd  the  plain, 

Echo  alone  preserves  her  voice. 
And  she — repeats  my  pain. 
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Where'er  my  love-sick  limbs  1  lay, 

Tb  shaD  the  rushing  wind, 
Its  busy  murmurs  seem  to  say, 

•*  She  never  will  be  kind  !'» 
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The  Naiads,  o'er  their  fVozen  urns. 

In  icy  chains  repine ; 
And  each  in  sullen  silence  mouma 

Her  freedom  lost,  like  mine  ! 
Soon  will  the  Sun's  returning  rays 

The  cheerless  frost  control ; 
When  will  relenting  Delia  chase 

The  winter  of  my  soul  ? 


SONG  XVI. 

DAPHNE'S   FISIT. 

Ye  birds?  for  whom  I  reared  the  giove. 
With  melting  lay  salute  my  love : 
My  Daphne  with  your  notes  detain : 
Or  I  have  reared  my  grove  in  vain. 

Ye  flowers !  before  her  footsteps  rise ; 
Display  at  once  your  brightest  dyes  ; 
That  she  your  opening  charms  may  see  : 
Or  what  were  all  your  charms  to  me  ? 

Kind  Zephyr !  brush  each  fragrant  flower, 
And  shed  its  odours  round  my  bower  : 
Or  never  more,  O  gentle  wind. 
Shall  I,  from  thee,  refreshment  find. 

Ye  streams'  if  e'er  your  banks  I  lov»d,  • 
If  e*er  your  native  sounds  improved, 
May  each  soft  murmur  sooth  my  fair ! 
Or,  oh  I  't  will  deepen  my  despair. 

And  thou,  my  grot !  whose  lonely  bounds 
The  melancholy  pine  surrounds. 
May  Daphne  praise  thy  peaceful  gloom  ! 
Or  thou  shalt  prove  her  Damon's  tomb. 


SONG  xvn. 

WarTTEM    IN  A    COLLECTION  OF  BACCHANALIAN  SONGS. 

Adieu,  ye  jovial  youths  who  join 
To  plunge  old  Care  in  floods  of  wine ; 
And,  as  your  dazzled  eye-balls  roll. 
Discern  him  struggling  in  the  bowl. 

Not  yet  is  Hope  so  wholly  flown, 
Not  yet  is  Thought  so  tedious  grown, 
But  limpid  stream  and  shady  tree 
Retail^  as  yet,  some  sweets  for  me. 

And  see  through  yonder  silent  grove. 
See  yonder  docs  my  Daphne  rove ; 
With  pride  her  footsteps  1  pursue. 
And  bid  her  frantic  joys  adieu. 

The  sole  confusion  I  admire. 
Is  that  my  Daphne's  eyes  inspire: 
I  scorn  the  madness  you  approve. 
And  value  reason  next  to  love. 


SONG  XVIII. 

Wnm  bright  Ophelia  treads  the  green. 
In  %l\  the  pride  of  dress  and  mien; 


Averse  to  freedom,  mirth,  and  play, 
The  lofty  rival  of  the  day ; 
Methinks,  to  my  enchanted  eye. 
The  lilies  droop,  the  roses  die. 

But  when,  disdaining  art,  the  fair 
Assumes  a  soft  engaging  air; 
Mild  as  the  opening  mom  of  May, 
And  us  the  feather'd  warblers  gay  : 
The  scene  improves  where'er  she  goes. 
More  sweetly  smile  the  pink  and  rose. 
O  lovely  maid  !  propitious  hear, 
Nor  think  thy  Damon  insincere. 
Pity  my  wild  delusive  flame : 
For  though  the  flowers  are  still  the  same. 
To  me  tht.y  languish,  or  improve. 
And  plainly  tell  me  that  I  love. 


SONG  XIX. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  PRENCH. 

Ybs,  these  are  the  scenes  where  with  Iris  I  stray'c^ 
But  short  was  her  sway  for  so  lovely  a  maid  ! 
In  the  bloom  of  her  youth  to  a  cloister  she  rtm ; 
In  the  bloom  of  her  graces  too  fair  for  a  nun  ! 
Ill-grounded,  no  doubt,  a  devoth>n  must  prove 
So  fatal  to  beauty,  so  killing  to  love  ! 

Yes,  these  are  the  meadows,*  the  shrubs,  and  the 
plains;  [pains } 

Once  the  scene  of  my  })Ic*asures,  the  scene  of  my 
How  many  »i»ft  moments  I  spent  in  this  grove ! 
How  fiiirwat  my  cyaiph,  and  how  fervent  my  love! 
Be  still  tbOM^h,  my  heart!  thine  emotion  give  o*er; 
Remember,  the  season  of  love  is  no  more. 

With  her  how  1  strey'd  amid  fountains  and  bowers. 
Or  loiter'd  behind  and  collected  the  flowers; 
Then  breathless  with  ardour  my  fair  one  pnrsu'd. 
And  to  think  with  what  kindness  my  garland  she 

view'd ! 
But  be  still,  my  fond  heart!  this  emotion  give  o'er. 
Fain  wouldsttboU  fbi^get  thou  most  love  her  no  more. 


A  PARODY. 

When  firs%  Philander,  first  I  came 

Where  Avon  rolls  his  winding  stream. 

The  nymphs — how  brisk  !  the  swains — ^how  gay ! 

To  see  Asteria,  queen  of  May ! 

The  parsons  round,  her  praises  sung ! — 

The  steeples,  with  her  praises  rung ! — 

1  thought-^no  sight  that  e'er  was  seen. 

Could  match  the  sight  of  BareVs  green  !-— 

But  now,  since  old  Eugenio  died — 
The  chief  of  poets,  and  the  pride — 
Now,  meaner  bards  in  vain  aspire 
To  raise  their  voice,  to  tune  their  lyre! 
Their  lovely  season,  now,  is  o'er ! 
Thy  notes,  Florelio,  please  no  more! 
No  more  Asteria's  smiles  are  seen  !— 
Adieu ! — the  sweets  of  Barel's  green ! 


THE  HALCYON. 

Why  o*er  the  verdant  banks  of  Ooze 
Does  yonder  halcyon  speed  so  &st? 
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T  is  ail  because  riie  would  not  lose 
Her  &vouiite  calm  that  will  not  last 

The  Sun  with  azure  paints  the  skies. 
The  stream  reflects  each  flowery  spray; 

And,  frugal  of  her  time,  she  flies 
To  take  her  till  of  love  and  play. 

See  her,  when  rugged  Boreas  blows. 
Warm  in  Mme  rocky  «eil  remain ; 

To  seek  for  pleasure  well  she  knows, 
Would  only  then  enhance  the  pain. 

*'  Descend,"  she  cries,  "  thou  hated  shower. 
Deform  my  limpid  waves  to-day. 

For  I  have  chose  a  fairer  hour 
To  take  my  fill  of  love  and  play.** 

You  too,  my  Silvia,  sure  will  own 
Life's  azure  seasons  swiftly  roll : 

And  when  our  youth  or  health  is  flown. 
To  think  of  love  but  shocks  the  aouL 

Could  Damon  but  deserve  thy  charms. 
And  thou  art  Damon's  only  theme; 

He  'd  fly  as  quick  to  Delia's  arms. 
As  yonder  halcyon  skims  the  stream. 


ODE. 

So  dear  my  Lucio  is  to  me, 

So  well  our  minds  and  tempers  blend  ; 
That  seasons  may  for  ever  flee, 

And  ne'er  divide  me  from  my  friend  ; 
But  let  the  favour'd  boy  forbear 
To  tempt  with  love  my  only  fair. 

O  Lycon,  bom  when  every  Muse, 
When  evey  Orace  benignant  smil'd. 

With  all  a  parent's  breast  could  chuse 
To  bless  her  bv'd,  her  only  child :    ' 

T  is  thine,  so  richly  grac'd,  t6  prove 

More  noble  cares  than  cares  of  love. 

Together  we  from  early  youth 

Have  trod  the  flowery  tracks  of  Time, 

Together  mus'd  in  search  of  Truth, 
O'er  teamed  sage,  or  bard  sublime  j 

And  well  thy  cultu^d  breast  I  know. 

What  in)ndroas  treasure  it  can  show. 

Come  then,  resume  thy  charming  lyre, 
And  sing  some  patriot's  worth  sublime. 

Whilst  I  in  fields  of  soft  desire 

Consume  my  fiiir  and  fruitless  primes 

Whose  ref  d  aspires  but  to  display 

The  flame  that  bums  me  night  and  day. 

O  come  j  the  Dryads  of  the  «-oods 
Shall  daily  sooth  thy  studious  mind. 

The  blue^y'd  nymphs  of  yonder  floods 
Shnll  meet  and  court  thee  to  be  kind; 

And  Fame  siu  listening  for  thy  lays. 

To  swell  her  trump  with  Lucio^s  praise. 

i-ike  roe,  the  plover  fbodiv  tries 

To  lure  the  sportsman  ln>m  her  nest. 

And,  fluHering  on  'n  ith  anxious  cries, 
Too  plaint  V  9hows  her  tortur'd  brcaU : 

O  let  him.  conbcious  of  her  care. 

Pity  her  pains,  and  leam  to  spare 


A  PASTORAL  ODE, 

TO  THB  HOKOURABLB  Sia  RICHAin  LTTTELTOIT. 

The  mora  dispens'd  a  dubious  light; 
A  sullen^mist  had  stoPn  from  sight 

Each  pleasing  vale  and  hill ; 
When  Damon  left  his  humble  bowers. 
To  guard  his  flocks,  to  fence  his  flowers. 

Or  check  his  wandering  rilL 
Though  scbool'd  from  JPurtnne>s  paths  to  fly. 
The  s«ain  beneath  each  lowering  sky 

Would  oft  his  fate  bemoan; 
That  he  in  sylvan  shades,  foriora. 
Must  waste  his  cheeriess  ev'n  and  morn, 

Norprais'd,  nor  kw'd,  nor  known. 

No  friend  to  "Fame's  obstreperous  noise. 
Yet  to  the  whispers  of  her  voice. 

Soft  murmuring,  not  a  foe : 
The  pleasures  he  through  choice  declined. 
When  gloomy  fogs  depressed  his  mind. 

It  griev'd  him  to  forgo : 
Griev'd  him  to  Inrk  the  lakes  beside. 
Where  coots  in  rushy  dingles  hide. 

And  moorcocks  shun  the  day ; 
While  caititf' bitterns,  undismay'd. 
Remark  theswain's  fomiliar  shade^ 

And  scorn  to  quit  their  prey. 
But  see,  the  radiant  Snn  once  more 
The  brightening  face  of  Heaven  restore,! 

And  raise  the  doubtful  dawn ; 
And,  mure  to  gild  his  rural  sphere, 
At  once  the  brightest  train  appear. 

That  ever  trod  the  lawu» 
Amazement  chill'd  the  shepherd's  frame^ 
To  think  Bridgewater's  '  honour'd  name 

Should  grace  his  rustic  cell; 
That  she,  on  all  whose  motions  wait  # 

Distinction,  titles,  rank,  and  state. 

Should  rove  where  shepherds  dwelL 
But  trae  it  is,  the  generous  mind. 
By  candour  sway'd,  by  taste  refin'd. 

Will  nought  but  vice  disdain ; 
Nor  will  the  breast  where  Fancy  grlows 
Deem  every  flower  a  weed,  that  b!lowa 

Amid  the  desert  plain. 
Beseems  it  such,  with  (lonour  Cf0wn'd» 
To  deal  its  lucid  beams  asuund. 

Nor  equal  meed  receive  ?— 
At  most  such  gariands  from  the  field, 
As  cowslips,  pinks,  and  pansics  yield. 

And  rural  hands  can  weave. 
Yet  strive,  ye  shepherds,  strive  to  find. 
And  weave  the  fairest  of  the  kind, 

Hie  prime  of  all  the  spring  ; 
If  haply  thus  yon  lovely  fiiir 
May  round  their  temples  deign  to  wear 

The  trivial  wreaths  you  brrag. 
O  how  the  paacefVil  halcyons  play'd. 
Where'er  the  conscious  lake  hetray'd 

Athenia's  placid  mien ; 
How  did  the  sprightlier  linnets  throng, 
A^liere  Paphia's  charms  requir'd  the  song, 

'Mid  hazel  copses  green ! 
l.o.  Dartmouth  on  those  bank^  redin'd. 
While  busy  Fancy  calls  to  mind 

^  The  dutchess,  married  to  sir  R.  lyttaltgo. 
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The  glories  of  bis  line; 
Methinks  my  cottage  rears  its  head, 
Tfte  min'd  walls  of  yonder  shed, 

A»  throagfa  eocfaimtment,  shine. 

But  who  the  nymph  that  guides  their  way  ? 
Coald  ever  nymph  descend  to  stray 

From  Hagley's  fam*d  retreat  ? 
Else,  by  the  blooming  features  &ir,    ' 
The  faultless  make,  the  matchless  air, 

T  were  Cynthia^s  form  complete. 
So  would  some  tuberose  delight. 
That  struck  the  pilgrim's  wondering  sight 

'Mid  lonely  deserts  drear; 
All  as,  at  eve,  the  sovereign  flower 
Dispenses  round  its  balmy  power, 

Ajod  crowns  the  fragrant  3'ear. 

Ah,  now  no  more,  the  shepherd  cried. 
Must  I  Ambition's  charms  deride, 
.    Her  subtle  force  disown ; 
Ko  more  of  Fauns  or  Fairies  dream. 
While  Fancy,  near  each  crystal  str^uon. 
Shall  paint  these  forms  alone. 

By  low-brow'd  rock,  or  pathless  mead, 
I  deem'd  that  Splendour  ne'er  should  lefld 

My  dazzled  eyes  astray ; 
But  who,  alas !  will  daro  contend. 
If  Beauty  add,  or  Merit  blend 

Its  more  illustrious  ray  ?" 

Nor  is  it  feng — O  plaintive  swain ! 
Since  Guernsey  saw  without  disdain^ 

Where,  hid  in  woodlands  green. 
The  partner  *  of  his  early  days. 
And  once  the  rival  of  his  praise, 

Had  std'n  thro'  life  1 


Scarce  faded  is  the  vernal  flower. 
Since  Stamford  left  his  honoured  bower 

To  smile  femiliar  here: 
O  form'd  by  Nature  to  disclose 
ilow  feir  tbist  courtesy  which  flows 

From  social  warmth  sincere  ! 

Nor  yet  have  many  moons  decay'd. 
Since  PolKo  sought  this  lonely  shades 

Admir'd  this  rural  maze : 
The  noblest  breast  that  Virtue  fires. 
The  Graces  love,  the  Muse  inspires. 

Might  pant  for^PoIlio's  praise. 

Say  Thomson  here  was  known  to  rest,   | 
For  him  yon  vernal  seat  I  dress'd 

Ab,  never  to  return  ! 
In  place  of  wit  and  melting  strains, 
^And  social  mhrth,  it  now  remains 

To  weep  beside  bis  urn. 

Come  then,  my  Lslius,  oome  once  more, 
And  fringe  the  melancholy  shore 

With  roses  and  with  ba3r8; 
While  I  each  wayward  fete  accuse, 
Tluit  envied  his  impartial  Muse 

To  sing  your  early  praise. 

While  Philo,  to  whose  fevour'd  sight. 
Antiquity,  with  fiill  delight. 

Her  hunost  wealth  displays ; 
Beneath  yon  ruin's  moulder'd  wall 
Shall  muse,  and  with  his  friend  recall 

The  pomp  of  antient  days. 

*  They  were  Khool-fellowt. 


Here  too  shall  Conway' j  name  appear. 
Be  prais'd  the  stream  so  lovely  clear. 

That  shone  the  reeds  among ; 
Yet  clearness  could  it  not  dtscVose^ 
To  match  the  rhetoric  that  flows 

Fh>m  Conway's  polish'd  tongue. 

Fen  Pitt,  who^  fervent  periods  roll 
Beststless  through  the  kindling  soul 

Of  senates,  councils,  kings ; 
Thoug^  form'd  for  courts,  vouchsaPd  to  rova^ 
Inglorious,  through  the  shepherd's  grove, 

And  ope  his  bashful  springs. 

But  what  can  coiuts  discover  more. 
Than  these  rude  haunts  have  seen  before^ 

Each  fount  and  shady  tree  ? 
Have  not  these  trees  and  founti^n*  seen 
The  pride  of  courts,  the  winning  mien 

Of  peeriess  Aylesbury  > 

And  Orenville,  she  whose  radiant  eyes 
Have  mark'd  by  slow  gradation  rise 

The  princely  piles  of  Stow ; 
Yet  prais'd  these  unembellish'd  woods. 
And  smil'd  to  see  the  babbling  floods 

Through  self-worn  mazes  flow. 

Say  Dartmouth,  who  your  banks  admired, 
A|pun  beneath  your  caves  retir'd, 

Shall  grace  the  pensive  shade ; 
With  all  the  bkxmi,  with  all  the  truth, 
With  all  the  sprightliness  of  youth. 

By  cool  refection  sway'd  I 

Brave,  yet  humane,  shall  Smith  qipear; 
Ye  sailors,  though  hb  name  be  dear, 

Thivk  him  not  yours  alone: 
Grant  him  in  other  spheres  to  charm. 
The  shepherds'  breasts  though  mild  are  wamit 

And  ours  are  all  his  own. 

O  L3rttelton !  my  bonour'd  guest. 
Could  I  describe  thy  generous  breut. 

Thy  firm,  jFet  polish'd  mind; 
How  public  love  adorns  thy  name. 
How  Fortune  too  conspires  with  Fame; 

The  sung  should  please  mankind. 


VERSES 
Written  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1748a 

TO  WILLIAM  LVTrBX,TOK,  BSQ. 

How  bHthdy  pass'd  the  summer's  day ! 

How  bright  was  every  flower ! 
While  friends  arriv'd,  in  circles  gay. 

To  visit  Damon*s  bower ! 

But  now,  with  silent  step,  I  range 

Along  some  lonely  shore ; 
And  Damon's  bower,  alas  the  change ! 

Is  gay  with  friends  no  more. 

Away  to  crowds -and  cities  borne. 

In  quest  of  joy  they  steer ; 
Whilst  I,  alas !  am  left  forlorn. 

To  weep  the  parting  year! 

O  pensive  Autumn!  bow  I  grieve   • 

Thy  sorrowing  fece  to  see ! 
When  languid  suns  are  takmg  leavf 

Of  every  droopmg  tree. 
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Ah  let  me  not,  with  h^aty  eye, 

Thi.^  tiying  scene  survey  ! 
Ha«te,  Winter,  has-te ;  usurp  the  sky  ; 

Complete  my  bower's  decay. 

Ill  can  I  bear  the  motley  east 
Yon  sickening  leaves  retain  ; 

That  speak  at  once  of  pleasure  past. 
And  bode  approaching  pain. 

At  home,  unblest,  I  gaze  around, 

My  distant  scenes  require ; 
Where  all  in  murky  vapours  drown*d 

Are  hamlet,  hill,  and  spire. 

f    Though  Thom-on,  sweet  descriptive  bard  ! 

Inspiring  Autumn  sung; 
Yet  how  shoiild  we  the  mouths  regard, 

That  stopp'd  his  flowing  tongue  ? 
Ah  luckless  months,  of  all  the  rest, 

To  whose  hard  share  it  fell ! 
For  sure  he  was  the  gentlest  breast 

That  ever  sung  so  well. 

And  see,  the  swallows  now  disown 

The  roofk  they  lov'd  before; 
Each,  like  his  tuneful  genius,  flown 

To  glad  some  happier  shore. 

The  \<ood -nymph  eyes,  with  pale  affright, 

The  sportsman's  frantic  deed  ; 
While  hounds  and  horns  and  yelli  unite 

To  dron-n  the  Muse*s  reed. 
Ye  fields  with  blighted  herbage  brown. 

Ye  skies  no  longer  blue  ! 
To<»much  we  fceJ  from  Fortune's  frown. 

To  bear  the»>c  frowns  from  you. 
Where  is  the  mead's  unsullied  green  > 

The  Zephyr's  balmy  gale  ? 
And  where  sweet  Friendship's  cordial  mien. 

That  brighten'd  every  vale  } 

What  though  the  \nne  disclose  her  dye«. 

And  boast  her  purple  store ; 
Not  all  the  vineyard's  rich  supplies 

Can  sooth  our  sorrows  more. 
He !  he  is  gone,  whose  moral  strain 

Could  wit  and  mirth  refine ^ 
He  !  he  is  gone,  whose  social  vein 

Surpass'd  the  power  of  wine. 
Fast  by  the  streams  he  deign'd  to  praise. 

In  yon  sequeutcr'd  grove. 
To  him  a  votive  urn  1  raise  : 
To  him  and  friendly  Love. 
Yes,  there,  my  friend  I  ibriom  and  sad, 
,        I  grave  your  Thomson's  name ; 
And  there,  his  lyre  j  which  Fate  forbad 

To  sound  your  growing  &me. 
There  shall  my  plaintive  song  recount 

Dark  themes  of  hopeless  woe; 
And  faster  than  the  dropping  fount, 

I'll  teach  mine  eyes  to  flow. 
There  leaves,  in  spite  of  Autumn  green. 

Shall  shade  the  hallow'd  ground  j 
And  Spring  will  there  again  be  seen. 

To  call  forth  flow  ers  around. 
But  no  kind  •^uns  will  bid  mc  share, 

Once  more,  his  ^ocial  h<»ur; 
Ah  Spring!  thou  never  can»t  repair 
Tiiis  los8«  to  Damc'u's  bower. 


SHENSTONE'S  POEMS, 

LOFE  AND  MVSTC.' 

WRITTEN  AT  OXPOKD,  WHEN  YOtflVO* 

Shall  Love  alone  for  ever  claim 
An  universal  right  to  Fame, 

An  undisputed  sway } 
Or  has  not  Music  equal  channs, 
To  fill  the  breast  with  strange  alamis. 

And  make  the  world  obey  ? 
The  Thracian  bard,  as  poets  tell, 
Could  mitigate  the  powers  of  Hell ; 

E'en  Pluto's  nicer  ear : 
His  arts,  no  more  than  Love*s,  we  fin^ 
To  deities  or  men  confin'd, 

Drew  brutes  in  crowds  to  bear. 
Whatever  favourite  passion  reign'd, 
The  poet  still  his  right  maintain'd 
O'er  all  that  rang'd  the  plain ; 
The  fiercer  tjrrants  could  assuage. 
Or  fire  the  timorous  into  rage. 

Whene'er  he  chang'd  the  strain. 
In  milder  lays  the  bard  began: 
Soft  notes  through  every  finger  ran. 
And  echoing  charm'd  the  place : 
See  !  fawning  lions  gaze  around. 
And,  taught  to  quit  their  savage  sound. 

Assume  a  gentler  grace. 
When  Cymon  view'd  the  fair-one's  charms 
Her  ruby  lips  and  snowy  arms. 
And  told  her  beauties  o'er ; 
.When  love  reform'd  his  awkward  tone, 
Aud  made  each  clownish  gesture  knowp, 

It  show'd  but  equal  power. 
The  bard  now  tiies  a  sprightlier  sound. 
When  all  the  feather'd  race  around 

Perceive  the  varied  strains  j 
The  soaring  lark  the  note  pu^ues, 
The  timorous  dove  around  him  coos, 

And  Philomel  complains. 
An  equal  power  of  Love  I  've  seen 
Incite  the  deer  to  scour  the  green. 

And  chase  his  barking  foe. 
Sometimes  has  Love,  with  greater  might. 
To  challenge — nay — sometimes — to  fight 

Provok'd  th'  enamour'd  beau. 
When  Sylvia  treads  the  smiling  plain. 
How  glows  the  heart  of  every  swam. 

By  pleasing  tumults  tost  I 
When  Handel's  solemn  accents  roll. 
Each  breast  is  fir'd,  each  raptur'd  soul 

In  sweet  confusion  lost 
If  she  her  melting  glances  dart. 
Or  he  his  dymg  airs  impart, 

Our  spirits  sink  away. 
Enough,  enough  !  dear  nymph,  give  o'er  ; 
And  thou,  great  artist !  urge  no  more 

Thy  unresisted  sway. 
Thus  love  or  Sound  affects  the  mind  : 
But  when  their  various  powers  are  join'd. 

Fly,  daring  mortal,  fly  ! 
For  when  Selinda's  charms  appear, 
And  I  her  tuneful  accents  hear — 
I  bum,  I  fiunt,  1  die  ! 


i  COMPARl^aK, 

'Tis  by  comparison  we  know 
On  every  object  to  bestow 
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lU  proper  share  of  praise : 
Did  each  alike  perf^tion  bear, 
What  beauty,  though  divhieiy  hk, 

Could  admiration  raise  } 


Mr 


Amidst  the  lucid  bands  of  night. 
See,  Hesperus,  serenely  bright, 

Adorns  the  distant  skies  ; 
But  langubhes  amidst  the  blaze 
Of  sprightly  Sol's  meridian  rays, — 

Or  SylTia's  brighter  dyes. 

Whene'er  the  nightingale  complains, 
I  like  the  melancholy  strains. 

And  praise  the  tuneful  bird  : 
But  vainly  might  she  strain  her  throat, 
Vainly  exalt  each  swelling  note, 

Should  Sylvia's  voice  be  heard. 

When,  on  the  violet's  purple  bed. 
Supine  I  rest  my  weary  head. 

The  fragrant  pillow  charms  : 
Yet  soon  such  langiiid  bliss  I  'd  fly, 
Wonld  Sylvia  but  the  loss  supply. 

And  take  me  to  her  arms. 

The  alabaster's  wondrous  white, 
The  marble's  polish  strikes  my  sight. 

When  Sylvia  is  not  seen : 
But  ah  !  how  faint  that  white  is  grown. 
How  rough  appears  the  polish'd  stone, 

Compared  with  Slyvia*s  mien  ! 

The  rose,  that  o'er  the  Cyprian  plains. 
With  flowers  enamell'd,  blooming  reigns 

With  undibpuied  power, 
Plac'd  near  her  cheek's  celestial  red, 
(Its  purple  lost,  its  lustre  fled) 

JDelights  the  sense  no  more. 


ODE  TO  CYHTHIA, 

ON  THB  APPROACH  OF  SPRIKC. 

Now  in  the  cowslip's  dewy  cell 

The  Fairies  make  their  bed. 
They  bover  round  the  crystal  well, 

The  turf  in  circles  tread. 

The  lovely  linnet  now  her  song 
Tunes  sweetest  in  the  wood  ; 

The  twittering  swallow  skims  along 
The  azure  liquid  flood. 

The  morning  breeze  wafts  Flora's  kiss 

In  fragrance  to  the  sense  ; 
The  happy  shepherd  feels  the  bliss. 

And  she  takes  no  ofience. , 

But  not  the  linnet's  sweetest  song 

That  ever  fiU'd  the  wood  j 
Or  twittering  swallow  that  along 

The  azure  liquid  flood. 
Skims  swiftly,  harbinger  of  Spring, 

Or  Morning's  sweetest  breath. 
Or  Flora's  kiss,  to  me  can  bring 

A  remedy  for  death. 
For  death  !— wliat  do  I  say  ?  Yes,  death 

Must  surely  end  ray  days, 
If  cruel  Cynthia  slights  my  faith. 

And  will  not  hear  my  lays, 

Ko  more  with  festive  garlands  boood, 
i  at  the  wake  shall  be ; 


No  more  my  feet  shall  press  the  groinii  * 

In  dance  with  wonted  glee ; 
No  more  my  little  flock  I  '11  keep. 

To  some  dark  cave  1  *ll  fly ; 
I've  nothing  now  to  do  but  weep, 

To  mourn  my  fate,  and  sigh. 
Ah  !  Cynthia,  thy  Damon's  crieft 

Are  heard  at  dead  of  night ; 
But  they,  alas '  are  doom'd  to  rise 

Like  smoke  upon  the  sight. 
They  rise  in  ^-ain,  ah  me  !  in  vaia 

Are  scatter'd  in  the  wind  j 
Cynthia  does  not  know  the  pain 

llislt  rankles  in  my  mind. 
If  sleep  perhaps  my  eye-lids  close* 

T  is  but  to  dream  of  you ; 
A  while  I  cease  to  feel  my  woes. 

Nay,  think  I  'm  happy  too. 
I  think  I  press  with  kisses  pure> 

Your  lovely  rosy  li|)8 ; 
And  you  're  my  bride,  I  thhik  I  'm  sure. 

Till  gold  the  mountain  tips. 
When  wak'd,  aghast  I  look  around. 

And  And  my  charmer  flown ; 
Then  bleeds  afresh  my  galling  wound. 

While  I  am  left  alone. 
Take  pity  then,  O  gentlest  maid ! 

On  thy  poor  Damon's  heart : 
Remember  what  1  've  often  said, 

'T  is  you  can  cure  my  smart 


JEMMY  DAfTSON,' 

A  BALLAD  ; 

Written  about  the  time  of  his  execution,  in  the 
year  1745. 

Come  listen  to  my  mournful  tale. 

Ye  tender  hearts  and  lovers  dear ; 
Nor  will  you  scorn  to  heave  a  sigh. 

Nor  need  you  blush  to  shed  a  tear. 

And  thou,  dear  Kitty  !  peerless  maid. 

Do  thou  a  pensive  ear  incline ; 
For  thou  canst  weep  at  every  woe  ; 

And  pity  every  plaint — but  mine. 

Young  Dawson  was  a  gallant  boy, 

A  brighter  never  trod  the  plain  ; 
,And  well  he  lov'd  one  charming  maid,  ' 

And  dearly  was  he  lov'd  again. 

One  tender  maid,  she  lov'd  him  dear. 

Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came ; 
And  faultless  was  her  beauteous  form. 

And  spotless  was  her  virgin  fame. 
But  curse  on  Party's  hateful  strife. 

That  led  the  favoured  youth  astray  j 
The  day  the  rebel  clans  appear'd, 

O  had  he  never  seen  that  day  ! 

Their  colours  and  their  sash  he  wore, 

And  in  the  &tal  dress  was  fbond  ; 
And  now  he  must  that  death  endure. 

Which  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wound. 
How  pale  was  then  his  true-love's  cheek. 

When  Jemmy's  sentence  reach'd  her  ear  ! 
For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows 

So  pale,  or  yet  so  chill  appear. 
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With  Mter'mg  voice,  she  weeping  said 
<'  Oh  DawBOiii  monarch  of  my  heart ; 

Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  lores. 
For  thou  and  I  will  nerer  part. 

**  Yet  might  sweet  Mercy  find  a  place» 
And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy*s  woes ; 

O  George,  without  a  prayer  for  thee. 
My  orisons  should  never  dose. 

**  The  gracieus  prince  that  gave  him  life^ 
Would  crown  a  never-dying  flame  ; 

And  e%-ery  tender  babe  I  iKire 

Should  learn  to  lisp  the  giver's  name. 

**  But  though  he  should  be  dragged  in  soom 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree ; 
He^all  not  want  one  constant  friend 

To  share  the  cruel  Fates'  decree." 

'    O  then  her  moummg-coach  was  call'd. 
The  sledge  mov'd  slowly  on  before  ; 
Though  borne  in  a  triumphal  car. 
She  hMl  not  lov'd  her  fovourite  more. 

She  fbllow'd  him,  prepared  to  view 

The  terrible  behests  of  Law  j 
And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy's  woes. 

With  calm  and  steadfast  eye  she  saw. 
Distorted  was  that  blooming /ace. 

Which  she  had  fondly  lov'd  so  long  ; 
And  stifled  was  that  tuneful  breath, 

Which  in  her  praise  bad  sweetly  sung. 
And  sever'd  was  that  beauteous  neck. 

Round  which  her  arms  had  fondly  cloi'd  ; 
And  mangled  was  that  beauteous  breast. 
On  which  her  love-sick  head  repos'd : 
And  ravish'd  was  that  constant  heart, 

She  did  to  every  heaft  prefer ; 
Fer  though  it  could  its  king  forget» 
Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 
Amid  those  unrelenting  flames. 

She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see ; 
But  when  't  was  moulder'd  into  dust, 

«'  Yet,  yet,"  she  cried—**  I  follow  thee. 
^  My  death,  my  death  alone  can  shpw 

The  pure,  the  lasting  tove  I  bore ; 
Accept,  O  Heaven  !  of  wpes  like  ours. 

And  jet  us,  let  us  weep  no  more." 
The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past. 

The  lover's  mournful  hearse  retir'd ; 
The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head. 
And,  sighing  forth  his  name,  expir'd. 

Though  justice  ever  must  prevail. 
The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  due ; 

For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale 
So  tad,  so  tender,  yet  so  true. 


A  PASTORAL  BALLAD, 

IK  POUR  PARTS.    1743. 

Aibttsta  humilesque  myricas.    ViRo. 
L  ABSENCE. 

Ti  shepherds  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
Whose  flocks  never  carelessly  roam  ; 

Should  Corydon's  happen  to  stray, 
Oh  !  call  the  poor  wanderers  home. 


Alk>w  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh. 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find  ; 
None  once  was  so  watchful  as  I ; 

I  have  left  my  dear  Phillis  behind. 
Now  I  know  what  it  is,  to  have  strove 

With  the  torture  of  doubt  and  desire  ; 
What  it  is  to  admire  and  to  love. 

And  to  leave  her  we  k>ve  and  admire. 
Ah,  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  mom. 

And  the  damps  of  each  evening  rqpel  ^ 
Alas  !  I  am  faint  and  forlorn  : 

— I  have  bade  my  dear  Phillis  &reweIL 
Since  Phillis  vouchsaf 'd  me  a  look, 
I  never  once  dreamt  of  my  vine : 
May  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook. 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine ! 
I  priz'd  every  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas'd  me  before  ; 
But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh ; 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  more. 
But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain  ; 

Why  wander  thus  pensively  here  ? 
Oh  !   why  did  I  come  from  the  plain. 

Where  I  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear  } 
They  tell  me,  my  &vourite  maid. 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown ; 
,  Alas !  where  with  her  1  have  stray'd, 

I  could  wander  with  pleasure,  alone. 
When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forgo. 
What  anguish  I  felt  at  my  heart ! 
Yet  I  thoughtr-but  it  might  not  be  so— 

Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 
She  gaz'd,  as  I  slowly  withdrew  : 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern  ^ 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 
The  pilgrim  that  journeys  all  day 
To  visit  some  fiir  distant  shrine. 
If  he  bear  but  a  rettque  away. 

Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 
Thus  widely  remov'd  from  the  fiur. 

Where  my  vows,  my  devodoo,  I  owe. 
Soft  Hope  is  the  relique  I  bear. 
And  my  solace  wherever  I  go^ 


U.  HOPE. 

Mv  banks  they  are  fumish'd  with  bees. 

Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep; 
My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trees, 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  she^ 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss, 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow  ; 
My  fountains  all  borcleT'd  with  moss. 

Where  the  hare-bells  and  violets  grow. 
Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen. 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound  : 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green, 

But  a  sweet-brier  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields,  in  the  prime  of  the  year. 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold  $ 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear. 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 
One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 

To  the  bower  I  have  laboured  to  rear; 
Not  a  shrub  that  I  heard  her  admkne. 

But  I  hasted  and  planted  it  then. 
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0  how  todden  the  jewtmine  strove 
With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay ! 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love. 

To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 
From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands  and 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow ! 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  lovei 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow ! 
And  when  her  bright  iorm  shall  appear. 

Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  jom 
In  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  clear, 

As — she  may  not  be  food  to  resign. 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fiur ;  ' 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  averr'd. 

Who  would  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young : 
Aad  I  lov'd  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  &11  from  her  tongue. 
1  hare  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to— a  dove :      / 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold ; 

And  she  call'd  it  the  sister  of  love. 
But  her  words  such  a  pleasure  convey. 

So  much  I  her  accents  adore, 
Let  her  speak,  and  whatever  she  say, 

Methinks  I  should  love  her  the  more. 
Can  a  bosom  so  j^entle  remain 

Unmov'd,  when  her  Coiydon  fighs  ? 
Will  a  njrmph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain, 

Thete  plains  and  this  valley  despise  ? 
Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade  1 

Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease  ? 
Where  I  could  have  pleasingly  stray'd. 

If  aught,  m  her  absence,  could  please. 

But  where  does  my  Phyllida  stray  ? 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  ho*  boweis  } 
Are  the  groves  and  the  valleys  as  gay. 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentle  as  ours  ? 
The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair. 

And  the  foce  of  the  valleys  as  fibe;      ' 
The  swainft  may  m  manners  compare. 

But  their  love  if  not  equal  to  mine. 


iiL  soucrruDE. 

W«Y  will  you  my  passion  reprove  } 

Why  term  it  a  folly  to  grieve  ? 
£re  I  show  you  the  charms  of  my  loVe, 

She's  foirer  than  you  can  believe. 
With  her  mien  Uie  enamours  the  brave  ; 

With  her  wit  she  engages  the  free  ; 
With  her  modesty  pleases  the  grave; 

She  is  every  way  pleasing  to  me. 

0  3rou  that  have  been  of  her  train. 
Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays; 

1  could  lay  down  my  life  for  the  swain. 
That  will  sing  but  a  song  in  her  praise. 

When  he  sings,  may  the  njrmphs  of  the  town 
Come  trooping,  and  listen  the  while  ; 

Nay  on  him'  let  not  Phyllida  frown ; 
«-But  I  cannot  allow  her  to  smile. 

For  when  Paridel  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  fovour  with  Phillis  to  find, 
O  how,  with  one  trivial  glance. 

Might  she  ruin  the  peace  of  my  ttlad  I 


In  ringlets  he  dresses  his  hair. 

And  his  crook  is  bestudded  around  ; 
And  bis  pipc,~-oh  my  Phillis,  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  is  in  the  sound. 
*Tis  his  with  mock  passion  to  glow, 

T  is  bis  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold. 
How  her  foce  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  Cjld. 
How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain. 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie; 
How  they  %*ary  the*r  accents  in  vain. 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 
To  the  grove  or  the  garden  he  strajrs. 

And  pillages  every  sweet ; 
Then,  suiting  the  wreath  to  his  lay% 

He  throws  it  at  Philiis's  feet. 
**  O  Phillis,*  be  wbispeis,  "  more  foir, 

More  sweet  than  the  jessamine's  flower ! 
What  are  pinks  in  a  mom  to  compare? 

What  is  eglantine  after  a  shower  } 
**  Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white; 

The  rose  is  deprivM  of  its  bloOm  ; 
'Then  the  violets  die  wi^  despite. 

And  the  woodbines  give  up  their  perfwrne."* 
Thus  glide  the  soft  numbers  along. 

And  he  fancies  no  shepherd  bis  peer; 
— ^Yet  1  never  should  envy  the  song. 

Were  not  Phillis  to  lend  it  an  ear. 
Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinths  bound. 

So  Phillis  the  trophy  despise : 
Let  his  forehead  with  laurels  be  crowned. 

So  they  shine  not  in  PhUlis's  eyes. 
The  language  that  flows  from  the  heart. 

Is  a  stranger  to  Paridel's  tongue; 
^Yet  may  she  beware  of  hu  art. 

Or  sure  I  must  envj  the  soo^ 


IV.  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Ys  shepherds,  give  ear  t^  my  lay. 

And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  sheep: 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray  ; 

I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Yet  do  not  my  folly  reprove  ; 

Ske  was  fiiir — and  my  passion  tiegua  ; 
She  smil'd--and  I  could  not  but  love; 

She  is  laithless — ^and  I  am  undone. 
Perhaps  I  was  void  of  all  thought : 

Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee. 
That  a  nymph  so  complete  would*  be  sought 

By  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah!  love  every  hope  can  inspire  ; 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while  ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  ever  adora'd  with  a  smile. 
She  is  fiitthless,  and  I  am  undone  ; 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure, 
Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun  « 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure. 
Bewaro  how  you  loiter  in  vain 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  higher  degree : 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  foir,  and  how  fickle,  they  be. 
Alas!  from  the  day  that  we  met, 

What^hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 
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Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain  : 

TTie  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree. 
Which  I  rear»d  for  her  pleasure  in  vain, 

In  time  may  have  comfort  (br  me. 
The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose. 

The  sound  of  a  murmtirinpf  stream, 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  flows. 

Henceforth  shall  be  Cor\'don*8  theme. 
High  transports  arc  sliownto  the  sight. 

But  weVe  not  to  find  them  our  own  ; 
Fate  never  bestow'd  such  delight. 

As  I  with  my  Phillis  bad  known. 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace  : 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase ; 

1  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 
Yet  my  reed  shall  resound  through  the  grove 

With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  begun  j 
How  she  smii'd — and  1  could  not  but  love  ; 

Was  faithless — and  ]  am  undone ! 


SbENSTONE'S  POEMS. 


LEVITIES ; 


PIECES  OF  HUMOUR, 


FLTRT  AND  PHIL  ; 

A  DBC1S10?<  FOR  THE  LADI£S^ 

A  Wrr,  by  learning  well  refin'd, 
A  beau,  but  of  the  rural  kind, 

To  Sylvia  made  pretences ; 
They  both  professed  an  equal  love  ; 
Yet  hop'd,  by  different  means  to  move 

Her  judgment,  or  her  senses. 
Young  sprightly  Flirt,  of  blooming  mien, 
Watch'd  the  best  minutejs  to  be  seen  5 

Went — when  his  glass  advis'd  him : 
While  meagre  Phil  of  books  inqnir»d  ; 
A  wight,  for  wit  and  parts  admir'd  ; 

And  witty  ladies  prizM  Itim. 

Sylvia  had  wit,  had  spirits  too  ; 
To  bear  the  one,  the  other  view, 

Suspended  held  the  scales  : 
Her  wit,  her  youth  too,  claimed  its  share. 
Let  none  the  preference  declare. 

But  turn  up— heads  or  tails. 


STANZAS 


yO  THE  Mf  MORY  OF  AN  Ar.REBABLE  LADY,  BURIED  IK 
MARRIAGE  TO  A  PERSON  UNDESERVING  HER. 

*T  WAS  always  held,  and  ever  will. 

By  sage  mankind,  discreeter 
T*  anticipate  a  lesser  ill, 

Than  undergo  a  greater. 

WTien  mortals  dread  diseases,  pain. 

And  languishing  conditions ; 
Who  don't  the  lesser  ills  sustain 

Of  physic  and — physicians  ? 

Rather  than  lose  his  whole  estate, 

He  that  but  little  wise  is. 
Full  gladly  pays  four  parts  in  eight 

To  taxes  and  exeises. 


Our  merchants  Spain  has  near  ntidond 

For  lost  ships  not  requiting  : 
This  bears  our  noble  king  to  shun 

The  loss  of  blood — in  fighting  ! 
With  numerous  ills,  in  single  life. 

The  bachelor  *8  attended  : 
Such  to  avoid,  he  takes  a  wife— 

And  much  the  case  is  mended  ! 
Poor  Gratia  in  her  twentieth  year. 

Foreseeing  future  woe, 
Chose  to  attend  a  monkey  here, 

Before  an  ape  below. 


COLEMIRA, 

A  CULINARY  ECLOGUE. 


Nec  tantum  Veneris,  quantum  studiosa  culinib 

Night's  sable  clouds  had  half  the  globe  o'erspretd^ 
And  silence  reign'd,  and  folks  were  gone  to  bed  : 
When  Love,  which  gentle  sleep  can  ne'er  inspire^ 
Had  seated  Damon  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

Pensive  he  lay,  extended  on  the  ground  ; 
The  little  lares  kept  their  vigils  roimd  5 
The  fawning  cats  compassbnate  his  ca^e. 
And  purr  around,  and  gently  lick  his  face. 

To  all  his  plaints  the  sleeping  curs  leply. 
And  with  hoarse  snorings  imitate  a  sigh. 
Such  gloomy  scenes  with  lovers'  minds  agree. 
And  solitude  to  tbem  is  best  society. 

"  Could  I,"  (he  cried)  "  express,  how  bright  A 
grace 
Adorns  thy  morning  hands,  and  well-wash'd  face  ; 
Thou  wouldst,  Colemira,  grant  what  1  implore, 
And  yield  me  love,  or  wash  thy  face  no  more. 

*'Ah  !  who  can  see,  and  seeing  not  admire, 
\^liene'er  she  sets  the  pot  upon  the  Are  ! 
Her  hands  outshine  the  fire,  and  redder  things  j 
Her  eyes  are  blacker  than  the  pots  she  brings. 

*'  But  sure  no  chamber-damsel  can  compare. 
When  in  meridian  lustre  shines  my  fair, 
When  warm'd  with  dinner's  toil,  in  pearly  rills 
Adown  her  goodly  cheek  the  sweat  distills. 

"  Oh  !  how  I  long,  how  ardently  desire. 
To  view  those  rosy  fingers  strike  the  lyre ! 
For  late,  when  bees  to  change  their  climes  began, 
How  did  I  see  them  thrum  the  frymg-pan  ! 

"  With  her!  I  should  not  envy  George  his  qucen^ 
Though  she  in  royal  grandeur  deck'd  be  seen  : 
Whilst  rags,  just  8ever*d  from  my  fair-one's  gown, 
In  russet  pomp  and  greasy  pride  hang  down. 

**  Ah  '  how  it  does  my  drooping  heart  rejoice. 
When  in  the  hall  I  hear  thy  mellow  voice  ! 
How  wonld  that  voice  exceed  the  village  bell  ? 
Would  that  but  sing,  *  I  like  thee  passing  well !' 

"  When  from  the  hearth  she  bade  the  pointers  go. 
How  soft,  how  easy  did  her  accents  flow  ! 
*  Get  out,'  she  cried :  '  when  strangers  come  to  si^, 
One  ne'er  can  raise  those  snoring  devils  up.* 

"  Then,  full  of  wrath,  she  kick'd  each  lazy  brute, 
Alas  !  1  envied  even  that  salute ; 
'T  was  sure  misplac'd — Shock  said,  orscem'd  to  say, 
He  had  as  lief  I  had  the  kick  as  they. 

"  If  she  the  mystic  bellows  take  in  hand. 
Who  like  the  fair  can  that  machine  command  ? 
O  niayht  thou  ne'er  by  E/jIus  be  seen. 
For  he  would  sure  demand  thee  for  bis  qneeiL 
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**  But  thOQld  the  flame  this  rougher  aid  refuse ; 
And  only  gentler  med'cines  be  of  use  ; 
With  fiill-brown  cheeks  she  ends  the  doubtful  strife. 
Foments  the  in&nt  flame,  and  puffs  it  into  life. 

**  Such  arts«8  these,  exalt  the  drooping  fii-e, 
But  in  my  breast  a  fiercer  flame  inspire : 
I  bum !  I  bum  !  O  !  give  thy  puffing  o'er  ; 
And  swell  thy  cheeks,  and  pout  thy  lips,  no  more  ! 

•*  With  all  her  haughty  looks,  the  time  Pve  seen. 
When  this  proud  damsel  has  more  humble  been, 
When  with  nice  airs  she  hoist  the  pan-cake  round. 
And  dropp'd  it,  hapless  &ir  !  upon  the  ground. 

"  Look,  with  what  charming  grace,  what  winning 
tricks, 
The  artful  charmer  mbs  the  candlesticks ! 
80  bright  she  makes  the  candlesticks  she  handles, 
Oft  have  I  said, — there  were  no  need  of  candles. 

**  But  thou,  my  fiur !  who  never  wouldst  approve, 
Or  hear  the  tender  story  of  my  love  ; 
Or  mind,  how  bums  my  raging  breast, — ^a  button — 
Perhaps  art  dreaming  of— a  breast  of  mutton." 

Thus  said,  and  wept  the  8ad4e^nding  swain, 
Revealing  to  the  sable  walls  his  pain : 
But  njrmphs  are  free  with  those  they  should  deny ; 
To  those  they  love,  more  exquisitely  coy. 

Kow  chirping  crickets  raise  their  tinkling  voice. 
The  lambent  flames  in  languid  streams  arise. 
And  8m<^e  in  azure  folds  evaporates  and  dies. 


THE  RAPE  OF  THE  TRAP. 

A    BALLAD.    1737. 

'TwAS  in  a  land  of  learning, 

The  Muses'  favourite  city. 
Such  pranks  of  late 
Were  play*d  by  a  rat, 

As  tempt  one  to  be  witty. 

All  in  a  college  study. 

Where  books  were  in  great  plenty ; 
This  rat  would  devour 
More  sense  in  an  hour. 

Than  I  could  write  in  twenty. 

Corporeal  food,  'tis  gpranted. 

Serves  vermin  less  refin'd,  sir ; 
^  But  this,  a  rat  of  taste. 
All  other  rats  surpassed. 

And  he  prey'd  on  the  food  of  the  mind,  sir. 

His  breakfieist,  half  the  morning. 

He  constantly  attended : 
And  when  the  bell  rung 
For  evening  song. 

His  dinner  scarce  was  ended. 

He  spar'd  not  e*en  heroics. 

On  which  we  poets  pride  us ; 
And  wou'd  make  no  more 
Of  king  Arthurs »,  by  the  score. 

Than  all  the  world  beside  does. 

In  books  of  geo-graphy, 

He  made  the  maps  to  flutter : 
A  river  or  a  sea 
Was  to  him  a  dish  of  tea  ; 

And  a  kingdom^  bread  and  butter. 

'  By  Blackmore. 


But  if  some  mawki^  potion 

Might  chance  to  over-dose  him. 
To  check  its  rage. 
He  bjok  a  page 

Of  logic — to  compose  him. 
A  trap,  in  haste  and  anger, 

Was  bought,  you  need  not  doubt  on't : 
And  such  was  the  gin. 
Were  a  lion  once  got  in. 

He  could  not,  I  think,  get  out  on't 
With  cheese,  not  books,  'twas  baited. 

The  feet  rii  not  belye  it. 
Since  none — 1*11  tell  you  that,  ' 
Wliether  scholar  or  rat. 

Mind  books,  when  he  has  other  diet. 
But  more  of  trap  and  bait,  sir, 

Why  should  I  sing,  or  either  ? 
Since  the  rat,  who  knew  the  sleight. 
Came  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And  dragg'd  them  away  together. 
Both  trap  and  bait  were  vanished 

Through  a  firactnrc  in  the  flooring : 
Which,  though  so  trim 
It  now  may  seem. 

Had  then — a  dozen  or  more  in. 
Then  answer  this,   ye  sages. 

Nor  deem  a  man  to  wrung  ye. 
Had  the  rat  which  thus  did  seize  on 
The  trap,  less  claim  to  reason. 

Than  many  a  scull  among  ye  ? 
Dan  Prior's  mice,  I  own  it. 

Were  vermin  of  condition  :  • 
Butthis  rat,  who  merely  leam'd 
What  rats  alone  concerned. 

Was  the  greater  politician. 
That  England  's  topsy-turvy. 

Is  clear  from  these  mishaps,  sir ; 
Since  traps  j  we  may  determine. 
Will  no  longer  take  our  vermin. 

But  vermin^  take  our  traps,  sir ! 
Let  sophs,  by  rats  infested. 

Then  trust  in  cats  to  catch  'em; 
Lest  they  grow  as  leam'd  as  we. 
In  our  studies ;  where,  d'  ye  see, 

No  mortal  sits  to  watch  'em. 
Good  luck  betide  our  captains  ! 
•  Good  luck  betide  our  cats,  sir ! 
And  grantthat  the  one 
May  quell  the  Spanish  Don, 
And  the  other  destroy  our  rats,  sir  ! 


QN  CERTAIN  PASTORALS. 

So  rode  and  tuneless  are  thy  lays. 

The  weary  audience  vow, 
T  is  not  th'  Arcadian  swain  that  sings, 

But 't  is  his  herds  that  low. 


ONMR.C OF  KIDDERMINSTERS 

POETRY. 

.  Thy  verses,  friend,  are  Kidderminster  3  stnfi^ 
And  I  must  own  you  've  measur'd  ont  enough. 

<  Written  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  depredatioBS. 
s  Famous  for  a  coarse  woollen  manufacture. 
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TO  THE  riKWOSOS. 

Hail,  cnn'oiiswigbtfl  !  to  whom  so  iair 

The  ibnn  of  mortal  flies  is ! 
Who  deem  those  grubs  beyond  compare, 
-     Which  oommon  sense  demises. 
Whether  o'er  hill,  morass,  or  moimd. 
You  make  your  sportsman  salUes^ 
Or  that  your  prey  in  gardens  found 

Is  uT|^d  through  walks  md  alfeys  : 
Yet,  in  the  fury  of  the  chase, 

No  slope  cnuTd  e*er retard  you  j 
Blest  if  one  fly  repay  the  race, 

Or  painted  wings  reward  you. 
Tierce  as  Camilla  o'er  the  plain 

Pursued  the  glittering  stranger; 
Still  ey*d  the  purple's  pleasing  stain, 

iind  knew  not  fear  nor  danger, 
^is  3rou  dispense  the  favourite  meat 

To  Nature's  filmy  people; 
Know  what  conserves  they  choose  to  eat. 

And  what  liqueurs  to  tippfe. 
And  if  her  brood  of  insecti  dies. 
You  sage  assistance  lend  her; 
Can  stoop  to  pimp  for  amorous  flies. 

And  help  them  to  engender. 
T  is  you  protect  their  pregnant  houlk'; 

And  when  the  birth 's  at  hand, 
Exerting  your  obstetric  power. 

Prevent  a  mothJess  hind. 
Yet  oh  !  howe'er  your  towering  view 

Above  gross  objects  rises,  . 
Whatever  refinements  you  pursue. 

Hear  what  a  friend  advises  t 
J  frieiid,  who,  weigh'd  with  yours,  must  prize 

Doraitian's  idle  passion ; 
That  wrought  the  death  of  teasing  flies. 

But  ne'er  their  propagation. 
Let  Flavians  eyes  more  deeply  warm» 

Nor  thus  ]ronr  hearts  determine, 
To  slight  dame  Nature's  fiiirest  form. 

And  sigh  fur  Natiii^'s  vermin. 
And  speak  with  some  respect  of  beam. 

Nor  more  as  triflers  treat  'em: 
T  is  better  learn  to  save  oae^*  ck)thes» 
Than  cherish  moths,  that  eat  'em. 


THE  EXTENT  OF  COOKERY. 
Aliusque  et  idem. 

Wrbn  Tom  to  Cambridge  first  was  sent, 

A  plain  brown  bob  he  worej 
Read  much,  and  look'd  as  though  be  meant 

To  be  a  ft^  no  more. 

See  him  to  Uncohi's  Inn  repair, 

His  resolution  flag ; 
He  cherishes  a  length  of  hair. 

And  tucks  it  in  a  bag. 
Nor  Coke  norSalkeld  he  regards. 

But  gets  into  the  house. 
And  soon  a  judge's  rank  rewards 

His  pliant  votes  and  bows. 
Adiea,  3re  bots  !  ye  bags,  give  place  ! 

Full  bottoms  cojae  instead ! 
Good  Ix>rd  !  to  see  the  various  ways 

Of  dressmg — a  calfs  head. 


SHENSTONE'S  POEMS, 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  ADFJCE, 

A   COMMON  CASE. 

Suade,  nam  certom  eat 

Sats  Richard  to  Thomas  (and  seem'd  half  afiraid), 
'*  1  am  thinking  to  many  thy  mistress's  maid : 
Now,  because  Mrs.  Lucy  to  Usee  is  well  knuwiiy 
I  will  do 't  if  thou  bidstme,  or  let  it  alone, 
**  t:ay  don't  make  a  jest  on't;  'tis  no  jest  to  me; 
For  'faith  I'm  in  earnest,  so  pr'jrthee  be  free. 
I  have  nofeult  to  find  with  the  girl  since  I  knew  her. 
But  I'd  have  thy  advice,  ere  I  tie  myself  to  her," 
Said  Thomas  to  Richard,  '*  To  speak  my  opimoo. 
There  is  not  such  a  bitch  in  king  George's  dominion. 
And  1  firmly  belie^'e,  if  thou  knew'st  her  as  I  do. 
Thou  wouldst  choose  out  a  whipping-post,  first  to  be 
•■  tied  to. 


**  She's  peevish,  she's  thievish,  she's  ugly,  she's  old, 
*"  And  a  liar,  and  a  fool,  and  a  slut,  and  a  scold." 
Next  day  Richard  hasten'd  to  church  and  was  wed. 
And  ere  night  had  infonn'd  her  what  Thomas  bad 
said. 


A  BALLAD. 

Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas. 

FaoM  Lincoln  to  London  rode  forth  our  young 
squire. 

To  bring  down  a  wife,  whom  the  swains  might  ad- 
mire: 

But,  in  spite  of  whatever  the  moirtal  could  saj^   • 

The  goddess  objected  the  length  of  the  way ! 

To  give  np  the  opera,  the  park,  and  the  bair. 

For  to  view  the  stag's  horns  in  an  old  country-hall; 

To  have  neither  China  nor  India  to  see ! 

Nor  a  laceman  to  plag^ue  m  a  morning — not  she  ! 

To  forsake  the  dear  pby-house,  Quui,  Garrick,  and 

Clive, 
^V^M)  by  dint  of  mere  humour  bad  kept  her  alive ; 
To  foi^  the  full  box  for  bis  lonesome  abode, 
O  Heavens  !   she  should  fiiint,  she  should  die  on 

the  road : 
To  forgo  the  gay  fashions  and  gestures  of  France, 
And  leave  dear  Auguste  io  the  midst  of  the  dance. 
And  Hariequin  too  \ — ^'t  was  in  vain  to  require  it ; 
And  she  wooder'd  how  folks  bad  tlie  face  to  desire  it 

She  might  yidd  to  resign  the   sweet  singers  of 

Ruckholt, 
Where  the  citizen-matrati  seduces  her  cuckold ; 
But  Ranelagh  soon  would  her  footsteps  recall,  [hall. 
And  the  music,  the  lamps,  and  the  glare  of  Vaux- 

To  be  sure  she  could  breathe  no  where  else  but  in 
town,  [clown ; 

Thus  she  talk'd  like  a  wit,  and  he  look'd  like  a 
But  the  while  honest  Harry  despair'd  to  succeed, 
A  coach  with  a  coronet  trail'd  her  to  Tweed. 


SLENDER'S  GHOST, 
{Fide  Skakespior,) 

Beneath  a  church-yard  jrew, 

Decay'd  and  worn  with  age. 
At  dusk  of  eve  methought  I  spied 
Poor  Slender's  ghost,  that  whimpering  cried, 

O  sweet,  O  sweet  Anne  Page ! 
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T«  genUt  bards,  give  «ar ! 

Who  talk  of  amorous  rage, 
Wlio  spoil  the  lily,  rob  the  rose. 
Come  learn  of  me  to  weep  your  woei : 

O  sweet,  O  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 
Why  should  such  laboured  strains 

Your  formal  Muse  engage  ? 
I  never  dreamM  of  flame  or  dart. 
That  fir*d  my  breast  or  pierc'd  my  heart. 

But  sigh*d,  O  skeet  Anne  Page  ! 
And  3rou,  whose  love-sick  minds 

No  medicine  can  assuage ! 
Acoase  the  leech's  art  no  more, 
Bui  !eam  of  Slender  to  deplore; 

O  sweet,  O  sweet  Anne  Page  f 
And  ye,  whose  souls  are  hekl 

Like  linnets  in  a  cage  ! 
Who  talk  of  fetters,  links  and  chains. 
Attend  and  imitate  my  strains : 

O  sweet,  O  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

And  you  who  boast  or  grieve. 

What  horrid  wars  we  wage  I 
Of  wounds  received  ttom  many  an  eye  5 
Yet  mean  as  I  do,  when  I  sigh, 

O  sweet,  O  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 
Hence  every  fond  conceit 

Of  shepherd  or  of  sage ; 
T  it  Slemler's  voice, » tis  Slender's  way 
£iq[>resses  all  yon  have  to  say — , 

O  sweet,  O  sweet  Anne  Page ! 


LEVITIES. 

Can  Damon's  revenue  maintain. 
In  lace  and  food,  so  large  a  train  ? 
I  know  his  land---each  inch  of  ground^ 
T  is  not  a  mile  to  walk  it  round — 
If  Damon's  whole  estate  can  bear 
To  keep  his  lad  and  one-horse  chair, 
I  own  'tis  past  my  comprehension." 
"  Yes,  sir,  but  Damon  has  a  pension.** 

Thus  does  false  Ambition  rule  us. 
Thus  Pomp  delude,  and  Folly  fool  us ; 
To  keep  a  race  of  flickering  knaves. 
He  grows  himself  the  worst  of  slaves. 


SOB 


THE  INFIDIOUS. 


Makt. 


O  FoaTDW  !  if  ray  prayer  of  old 

Was  ne'er  solicitous  for  gold. 

With  better  grace  thou  mayst  allow 

My  suppliant  wish,  that  asks  it  now. 

Yet  think  not,  goddess,  I  require  it 

For  the  same  end  youA  clowns  desire  it. 

In  a  well-made  effectual  string, 

Fain  would  I  se«^  Lividio  swing ! 

Hear  him,  from  Tyburn's  height  haranguing, 

But  such  a  cur 's  not  worth  one's  hanging. 

OiTC  me,  O  goddess  \  store  of  jpelf. 

And  he  will  tie  the  knot  himself. 


THE  PRICE  OF  AN  EQUIPAGE. 

'  Servum  si  potes,  Ole,  non  habere, 
£t  regem  potes,  Ole,  non  habere,       .maxt. 

I  Ask'd  a  friend  amidst  the  throng. 
Whose  coach  it  was  that  tmil'd  akog : 
"  The  gilded  coach  there— don't  ye  mind  ? 
That  with  the  footmen  stuck  behind." 

*«  O  sir  I"  says  he,  '<  what !  ha'n't  you  seen  R  ? 
*T  is  Damon-s  coach,  and  Damon  in  it. 
'T  is  odd,  methinks,  you  have  forgot 
Your  friend,  your  neighbour,  and — ^wbat  not  I 
Your  old  acquaintance  Damon !" — **  True; 
But  'faith  his  equipage  is  new. 

'<Bless  me,"  said  I,  <<  where  can  it  end  ? 
What  madness  has  possess'd  my  friend  ? 
Fonr  powder'd  slaves,  and  those  the  Ullest, 
Their  stomaohs  doubtless  not  the  tmftllf^ ! 


**       HINT  FROM  VOnURE. 
Lbt  Sol  his  annual  joume3rs  nm, 
And,  when  the  radiant  task  is  done. 
Confess,  through  all  the  globe,  'twould  pose  him. 
To  match  the  charms  that  Celia  shows  bin}. 
And  should  heboast  he  once  had  seen 
As  just  a  form,  as  bright  a  mien. 
Yet  must  it  still  for  ever  ppse  hun. 
To  match — ^wbat  Celia  never  shows  him. 
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inscription; 

To  the  memory 

Of  A.  L.    Esquire, 

Justice  of  the  peace  for  this  county ; 

Who,  ha  the  whole  course  of  his  pilgrimags 

Through  a  trifling  ridiculous  world. 

Maintaining  his  proper  dignity, 

Notwithstanding  the  scoifa  of  ill-disposed  personi^ 

And  wits  of  the  age. 

That  ridiculed  his  behavMur, 

Or  censured  his  breeding ; 

Fotlowmg  the  dictates  of  Nature, 

Desiring  to  ease  the  afflicted. 

Eager  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty. 

Without  having  for  his  end 

The  noise,  or  report  such  things  generally 

in  the  world, 

(As  he  was  seen  to  perform  them  of  none) 

But  the  sole  relief  and  happiness 

Of  the  party  in  distress  ; 

Himself  resting  easy. 

When  he  could  render  that  so; 

Not  griping,  or  pinching  himself. 

To  hoard  up  superfluities ; 

Not  coveting  to  keep  in  his  possession 

What  gives  more  disquietude  than  pleasure  ;  ' 

But  charitably  diffusing  it 

To  all  around  about  him : 

Bilaking  the  most  sorrowful  countenance 

To  smile 

In  his  presence; 

Always  beslowing  more  than  be  was  asked. 

Always  imparting  before  be  was  desired  ; 

Not  proceeding  in  this  manner 

Upon  every  trivial  suggestion. 

But  the  most  mature  and  solemn  deliberation; 

With  an  incredible  presence  and  undauntednesi 

of  mind; 

With  an  inimitable  gravity  and  (economy 

of  face; 

Bidding  loud  defiance 

To  poUteness  and  the  fashion, 

Dwed  letaf— t. 
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SHENSTONE'S  POEMS, 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


Hate  yoa  «e*er  seen,  my  gentle  squire, 
The  humours  of  your  kitchen  fire  > 

Says  Ned  to  Sal,  "  I  lead  a  spade. 
Why  don't  ye  play  ? — the  girl's  afraid — 
Play  something — any  thing — but  play — 
T  is  but  to  pass  the  time  away — 
Phoo — how  she  stands — biting  her  nails— 
As  though  she  play'd  for  half  her  vails — 
Sorting  her  cards,  haggling  and  picking — 
We  play  for  nothing,  do  us,  chicken  ? — 
That  card  will  do — 'blood  never  doubt  it. 
It 's  not  worth  while  to  think  about  it" 

Sal  thought  and  thought,  and  miss'd  her  aim, 
And  Ned,  ne'er  studying,  won  the  game. 

Methinks,  old  friend,  't  is  wondrous  true, 
T^t  verse  is  but  a  game  at  loo. 
While  many  a  bard,  that  shows  so  clearly 
He  writes  for  his  amusement  merely. 
Is  known  to  study,  fret,  and  toil ; 
And  play  for  nothing  ail  the  while : 
Or  praise  at  most ;  for  wreaths  of  yore 
Ne'er  signified  a  farthing  more : 
Till,  having  vainly  toiVd  to  gain  it. 
He  sees  your  6ying  pen  obtain  it. 

Through  fragrant  scenes  the  trifler  roves, 
And  hallow'd  haunts  that  Phoebus  loves  ; 
Where  with  strange  heats  his  bosom  glows. 
And  mystic  flames  the  god  bestows. 
Yoii  now  none  other  flame  require. 
Than  a  good  blazing  parlour  fire  j 
Write  verses — to  defy  the  scomers. 
In  shit-houses  and  chimney-corners. 

Sal  fotmd  her  deep-laid  schemes  were  vain — 
The  cards  are  cut — **  Come  deal  again — 
No  good  jcomfes  on  it  when  one  lingers — 
ril  play  the  card  comes  next  my  fingeis — " 
Fortune  could  never  let  Ned  loo  her. 
When  she  had  left  it  wholly  to  her. 

Well,  now  who  wins  ?— why,  still  the  same-^ 

For  Sal  has  lost  another  game. 

**  Pve  dwie  ;"   (she  mutter'd)  "  I  was  saying, 

It  did  not  argufy  my  playing. 

Some  folks  will  win.  they  cannot  choo<e. 

But  think  or  not  think— some  must  loeo, 

I  may  have  won  a  game  or  so— 

But  then  it  was  an  age  ago — 

It  nc^er  will  be  my  lot  again— 

I  won  it  of  a  baby  then — 

Give  me  an  ace  of  tnimpa  and  see, 

Our  Ned  will  beat  me  with  a  three. 

'T  is  ijl  by  luck  that  things  are  carried — 

He  '11  suffer  for  it,  when  he 's  married." 
Thus  Sal,  with  t^ars  in  either  eyej 

While  victor  Ned  sat  tittering  by.  • 
Thus  T,  long  en\7ing  your  success. 

And  bent  to  write  and  study  less, 

Sj^te  down,  and  scribbled  in  a  trice, 

^ust  what  you  see— and  you  despise. 
You,  who  can  fi-ame  a  tuneful  song. 

And  tram  it  «is  you  ride  along ; 

And,  trotting  on  the  king's  high-way, 

Snatch  from  the  hedge  a  sprig  of  jti^y; 

Accept  this  verse,  howe'er  it  flows, 

From  one  that  is  your  friend  in  prose. 


What  is  this  wreath,  so  green  !  so  ftur  f 
Which  many  wish,  and  few  must  wear  } 
Which  some  men's  indolence  can  gain. 
And  some  men's  vigils  ne'er  obtain  ? 
For  what  must  Sal  or  poet  sue. 
Ere  they  engage  with  Nod  or  you  ? 
For  luck  in  verse — fbr  luck  at  loo  ? 

Ah  no  !  't  is  genius  gives  you  fame. 
And  Ned^  through  skill,  secures  the  game. 


THE  POET  AND  THE  DUK     1741. 

These  are  messengers 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  w)»at  I  an.     Sb akuc 

Combs  a  dun  in  the  morning  and  raps  at  my  doer — 
*'  I  made  bold  to  call — 'tisa  twelvemonth  and  moro — 
I'm  sorry,  believe  me,  to  trouble  you  thus,  air, — 
But  Job  would  be  paid,  sir,  had  Job  been  a  mercer.'' 
**  My  friend,  have  but  patience" — **  Aye,  these  are 

your  ways," 
"  I've  got  but  one  shilling  to  serve  me  two  day<^— 
But,  sir — pry'thee  take  it,  and  tell  your  attorney. 
If  I  ha'n't  paid  your  bill,  I  have  paid  for  your  jour- 
ney." 

Well,  now  thou  art  gone,  let  me  govern  my  pas- 
sion, 

And  calmly  consider — consider  ?  vexation ! 

What  whore  that  must  paint,  and  must  put  on  faUse 
locks. 

And  counterfeit  josp  in  tlM  pangs  of  the  poac ! 

What  beggar's  vife's  nephew,  now  starv'd,  and  now 
beaten. 

Who,  wanting  to  eat,  fears  himself  shall  be  eaten  ! 

What  porter,  what  turnspit,  can  deem  his  case 
hard! 

Or  what  dun  boast  of  patience  that  thinksof  a  Vard! 

Well,  I'll  leave  this  poor  trade,  for  no  trade  can  be 
poorer, 

Turn  shoe-boy,  or  courtier,  #r  pimp,  or  procurer  } 

Get  love,  and  respect,  and  good  living,  and  pelf^ 

And  dun  some  poor  dog  of  a  poet  myself. 

One's  credit,  however,  of  course  will  grow  better  ; 

Here  entars  the  footman,  and  brings  me  a  letter. 

"  Dear  sir  !  I  receiv'd  your  obliging  epistle. 
Your  fame  is  secure — bid  the  critics  go  whistle. 
I  read  over  with  wonder  the  poem  you  sent  me ; 
And  I  must  speak  your  praises,  no  soul  shall  pre- 
vent me. 
The  audience,  believe  me,  cried  out  every  line 
Was  strong,  was  affecting,  was  just,  was  divine ; 
All  pregnant,  as  gold  is,  with  worth,  weight,  and 

beauty. 
And  to  hide  such  a  gcnins  was '--iar  from  your  duty. 
I  foresee  that  the  court  will  be  hugely  delighted : 
Sir  Riohard,  for  much  a  less  genius,  was  knighted. 
Adieu,  my  good  friend,  and  for  high  life  prepare  ye  ; 
I  oould  say  mneh  more,  but  you're  modest,  I'spare 

ye." 
Quite  fir'd  with  the  flattery,  I  call  for  my  paper. 
And  waste  that,  and  health,  and  my  time,  and  my 

taper! 
I  scribble  till  mom,  when,  with  wrath  no  small  store. 
Comes  my  old  inaai  the  mercer,  and  raps  at  my 

door. 
<<  Ah !  friend,  H  is  hut  i^e  to  make  Suck  a  poUier, 
Fate,  Fate  has  ordain'd  us  to  plague  one  another.'' 
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rrRITTEdf  AT  AM  INM  AT  HENLET. 
To  thee,  fair  Freedom  !  I  retire 

From  flattery,  cards,  and  dice,  and  din ; 
Nor  art  thou  found  in  mansions  hijrher 

Than  the  low  cot,  or  humble  inn. 
'Tis  here  with  boundlen  power  I  reign ; 

And  every  health  which  I  begin, 
C6aTerts  dull  port  to  bright  champaigne  ; 

Such  freedom  crowns  it,  at  an  inn. 
I  fly  from  pomp,  I  fly  from  plate  ! 

I  fly  from  Falsehood's  specious  grin  $ 
Freediom  I  love,  and  form  I  bate, 

And  choose  my  lodgings  at  an  inn. 
Here,  waiter !  take  my  sordid  ore. 

Which  lacqueys  else  might  hope  to  win ; 
It  buys,  what  courts  have  not  in  store ; 

U  buys  mc  freedom  at  an  inn. 
Whoe'er  has  travelPd  life's  dull  round. 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 


A  SIMILE. 
What  village  but  has  sometimes  seen 
llie  clumsy  shape,  the  frightful  mien. 
Tremendous  claws,  and  shagged  hair. 
Of  that  grim  brute  yclept  a  bear  ? 
He  from  hb  dam,  the  leam'd  agree, 
Recdv'd  the  curious  form  you  see  j 
Who,  with  her  plastic  tongue  alone, 
Produc'd  a  visage — like  her  own — 
And  thus  they  hint,  in  mystic  fashion, 
The  powerful  force  of  education  * — 
Perhaps  yon  crowd  of  swains  is  viewing 
E'en  DOW,  the  strange  exploits  of  Brum; 
Who  plays  his  aiftics,  roars  abud ; 
The  wonder  of  a  gaping  crowd  ! 

So  have  I  known  an  awkward  lad. 
Whose  birth  has  made  a  parish  glad. 
Forbid,  for  fear  of  sense,  to  roam, 
And  taught  by  kind  mamma  at  home ; 
Who  gives  hhn  many  a  well-tried  rule, 
With  ways  and  means — to  play  the  fool. 
In  sense  the  same,  in  stature  higher. 
He  shines,  ere  long,  a  rural  squire. 
Pours  forth  unwitty  jokes,  and  swears. 
And  bawis,  and  driiriLs,  but  chiefly  stares : 
His  tenants  of  superior  sense 
Carouse,  and  laugh,  at  his  expense; 
And  deem  the  pastime  I'm  relating 
To  be  as  pleasant  as  beaiwbaiting. 


THE  CHARMS  OF  PRECEDENCE. 

A  TALE, 

**  Sn,  will  yon  please  to  walk  before  ?" 
— "  No,  pray,  sir— you  are  next  the  door.'* 
— «  Upon  mme  honour,  I  '11  not  stii^— ^> 
•*  Sir,  I 'mat  home,  consider,  sir—" 
•*  EiBcase  me,  sir,  I  '11  not  go  first" 
*<  Well,  if  I  most  be  rude,  I  must— 
But  yet  I  wish  I  could  evade  it— 
T  is  strangely  clownish,  bepersuade^— ^ 
Go  forward,  cits  !  go  fcorward,  squires  1 
Nor  scrapie  each  what  each  admires. 
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Life  squares  not,  friends,  with  your  pfooeeding  ; 

It  flies,  while  yon  display  your  breeding ; 

Such  breeding  as  one's  granam  preaches. 

Or  some  old  dancing-master  tttches. 

O  for  some  rode  tumultuous  fellow. 

Half  crazy,  or,  at  least,  half  mdkm. 

To  come  behind  you  unawares. 

And  fairly  push  you  both  down  sCahrs  t 

But  Death 's  at  band— let  me  advise  ye. 

Go  forward,  friends !  or  he  'U  surprise  y«» 

Besides,  how  inshicere  you  are  1 
Do  ye  not  flatter,  lie,  forswear. 
And  daily  cheat,  and  weekly  pray. 
And  all  for  tbis^to  lead  the  way  ? 

Such  is  my  theme,  which  means  to  prov*^ 
That  thoogh  we  drink,  or  game,  or  love. 
As  that  or  this  is  nxMt  in  fashion. 
Precedence  is  our  ruling  passion. 

When  coUege-stodents  take  degreetf. 
And  pay  the  beadle's  endless  fees, 
What  moves  that  scientific  body. 
But  the  fint  cutting  at  a  gaudy  ? 
And  whence  such  shoals,  in  bare  oondition4^ 
That  starve  and  languish  as  physicians. 
Content  to  trudge  the  streets,  and  stare  aft 
The  fat  apothecary's  chariot. 
But  that,  in  Charlotte's  chamber  (sett 
Moliere»s  "  Medicin  malgr^  lui**) 
The  leech,  howe'erhis  fortunes  vary, 
St  ill  walks  before  th'  apothecary  ? 

Flavia  in  vain  has  wf  t  and  channs, 
And  all  thatflhines,  and  all  that  warms  ; 
In  vain  all  human  race  adore  her. 
For — Lady  Mary  ranks  before  her. 

O  Celia,  gentle  Celia !  tell  us. 
You  who  are  neither  vain  nor  jealous; 
The  softest  breast,  the  mildest  mien ! 
Would  you  not  feel  some  little  spleen. 
Nor  bite  your  lip,  nor  furl  your  brow. 
If  Florimel,  your  equal  now, 
Should,  one  day,  gain  precedence  of  ye  ? 
First  serv'd— though  in  a  dish  of  oofliie  } 
Plac'd  first,  although,  where  you  are  found. 
You  gain  the  eyes  of  all  around  ? 
Nam'a  first,  thei^h  not  with  half  the  fame 
That  waits  my  channing  Celia's  name  ? 

Hard  fortune !  barely  to  inspire 
Our  fixt  esteem,  and  fond  desire ! 
Barely,  where'er  you  go,  to  prove 
The  source  of  universal  love  !— 
Vet  be  content,  observing  this. 
Honour 's  the  oflspring  of  Caprice : 
And  Worth,  howe'er  you  have  pursued  It, 
Has  now  no  power-^iot  to  exclude  it 
You  'U  find  your  general  reputation 
A  ^ind  o^  'upplemental  station. 

Poor  Swift,  with  all  his  worth,  could  ne'er. 
He  tells  us,  hope  to  rise  a  peer; 
So,  to  supply  H,  wrote  for  fame: 
And  well  the  wit  secur'd  his  aim. 
A  common  patriot  has  a  drift 
Not  quite  so  innocentas  Swift : 
In  Britain's  cause  he  rants,  he  labonis; 

«  He's  honest,  'faith" have  patieaoe,  mnffi^ 

hours! 
For  patriots  may  sometimes  deceive, 
May  beg  their  friends'  reluctant  leay« 
To  serve  them  hi  ^higher  sphere^ 
And  drop  their  virtue  to  get  there.^- 
As  Ludan  tells  us,  in  his  fashion. 
How  sools  put  off  eath  earthly  fassion^ 
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Ere  on  Elyapm't  flowery  ttrand 

Old  Cbaron  sufierM  tbem  to  land ; 

So,  ere  we  meet  a  court's  caresses. 

No  doubt  our  souls  must  chaflge  their  dresses: 

And  souls  there  be,  who,  bound  that  way, 

Attire  themselves  t«?n  times  a  day. 

If  then  't  is  rank  which  all  men  covet. 
And  saints  alike  and  sinners  love  ft : 
If  place,  for  which  our  courtiers  throng 
So  thick,.tbat  few  can  get  along ; 
For  which  such  servile  toils  are  seen, 
"Who's  happier  than  a  king? — a  queen. 

Howe*er  men  aim  at  elevation, 
T  is  properly  a  female  passion  : 
Womein>  and  beaux,  beyond  all  measure 
Are  chann'd  with  rank's  ecstatic  pleasure. 

Sir,  if  your  drift  1  rightly  scan, 
You  'd  hint  a  beau  was  not  a  man : 
Say,  women  then  are  fond  of  places ; 
1  wave  all  disputable  cases, 
A  man  perhaps  would  something  linger. 
Were  his  lov'd  rank  to  cost — a  finger ; 
Or  were  *n  ear  or  toe  the  price  on  % 
He  might  deliberate  once  or  twice  on  *t ; 
Perhaps  ask  Oataker's  advice  on  't. 
And  many,  as  their  frame  grows  old. 
Would  hardly  purchase  it  with  gold. 

But  women  wish  piecedence  ever : 
•  *T  is  their  ^hole  life's  supreme  endeavour  j 
It  fires  their  youth  with  jealous  lage. 
And  strongly  animates  their  age. 
Perha^  they  would  not  sell  out -right, 
Or  maim  a  limb— that  was  in  sight; 
Yet  on  worf;e  terms  they  sometimes  cbooae  it ; 
Nor  e*en  in  punitihments  refuse  it. 

Pre-eminence  in  pain  !  you  cry. 
All  fierce  and  pregnant  with  reply. 
But  lend  your  patience  and  your  ear, 
An  argument  shall  make  it  clear. 
But  hold,  an  argument  may  fail, 
Beside,  my  title :  says  a  tale. 

Where  Avon  rolls  her  winding  stream, 
Avon,  the  Muses'  favourite  theme ! 
Avon,  that  fills  the  farmers'  purees, 
And  decks  with  flowers  both  farms  and  verses, 
She  visits  many  a  fertile  vale- 
Such  was  the  scene  of  this  my  tale. 
For 't  is  in  Evesham's  vale,  or  near  it. 
That  folks  with  laughter  tell  and  hear  it 

The  soil  with  annual  plenty  blest 
Was  by  young  Corydon  possest. 
His  youth  alone  I  lay  before  ye. 
As  most  iq^iterial  to  my  story : 
For  strength  and  vigour  too,.he  had  them. 
And  't  were  not  much  amiss  to  add  them. 

Tlirice  happy  lout !  whose  wide  domain 
Noiw  green  with  grass,  now  gilt  with  grain. 
In  russet  robes  of  clover  deep. 
Or  thinly  veil'd  and  white  with  sheep; 
iCow  fragrant  with  the  bean's  perfume. 
Now  purpled  with  the  pulse's  bloom, 
Might  well  with  bright  allusion  store  me ; 
—But  happier  bards  have  been  before  me  ! 

Amongst  the  various  year's  increase. 
The  stripling  own'd  a  field  of  pease ; 
Which,  when  at  night  he  ceas'd  his  labours. 
Were  hauntod  by  some  female  neighbours. 
F^ch  mom  discover'd  to  his  sight 
The  shameful  havoc  of  the  night : 
Traces  of  this  they  left  behind  th*nii. 
But  no  instructions  where  to  find  them. 


The  Devil's  works  are  plain  and  evif» 

But  few  or  none  have  seen  the  De\'iL 

Old  Noll,  indeed,  if  we  may  credit 

The  words  of  Echard,  who  has  said  it. 

Contrived  with  Satan  how  to  fool  us. 

And  bargain'd  face  to  face  to  rule  us; 

But  then  old  Noll  was  one  in  ten. 

And  sought  him  more  than  other  men. 

Our  she)>herd  too,  with  like  attention. 

May  meet  the  female  fiends  we  mention* 

He  rose  one  mom  at  break  of  day, 

^nd  near  the  field  in  ambush  lay : 

When  lo  !  a  brace  of  girls  appear^ 

The  third,  a  matron  much  in  years. 

Smiling,  amidst  the  pease,  the  sinners 

Sate  down  to  cull  their  future  dinners; 

And,  caring  little  who  might  own  them. 

Made  free  as  though  themselves  had  sown  them, 

'T  is  worth  a  sage^s  observation 
How  Love  can  make  a  jest  of  Passion. 
Anger  had  forc'd  the  swain  from  bed. 
His  early  dues  to  Love  unpaid  ! 
And  Love,  a  god  that  keeps  a  pother, 
And  will  be  paid  one  time  or  other. 
Now  banish'd  Anger  out  of  door. 
And  claim'd  the  debt  withheld  before^ 
If  Anger  bid  our  youth  revile. 
Love  form'd  his  features  to  a  smile : 
And  knowing  «ell  't  was  all  grimace, 
To  threaten  with  a  smiling  face. 
He  in  few  words  express'd  bis  mind — 
And  none  would  deem  them  much  unkind. 

The  amorous  youth,  for  their  offence. 
Demanded  instant  recompence : 
That  recomi)ence  fnjm  each,  which  shame 
Forbids  a  basUfal  Muse  to  name. 
Yet,  more  this  sentence  to  discover, 
T  was  what  Bet  *  *  grants  her  lover. 
When  he,  to  make  the  strampet  willing. 
Has  spent  his  fortune — to  a  shilling. 

Each  stood  a  while,  as  't  wei^  suspended. 
And  loth  to  do,  what — each  intended. 

At  length,  «ith  soft  pathetic  sighs, 
Tlie  matron,  bent  with  age,  replies — 

**  'T  is  vain  to  strive — Justice,  1  kiiow» 
And  our  ill  stars  will  have  it  so— 
But  let  my  tears  your  wrath  asbuage. 
And  show  some  deference  for  age ! 
I  finom  a  distant  village  came. 
Am  old,  God  knows,  and  something  lame; 
And  if  we  yield,  as  yield  we  must. 
Dispatch  my  crazy  bodv  first." 

Our  shepherd,  like  the  Phrygian  swain. 
When  circled  round  on  Ida's  plain 
With  goddesses  he  stood  suspended. 
And  Palias's  grave  speech  was  ended, 
Own'd  what  she  ask'd  might  be  his  duty  £ 
But  paid  the  complhnent  to  Beauty. 


ODE 

TO   SB   PBRFORMED  BY   BE.    BBRTTLB,    ANSA   CHOBVB 
OP  HALBS-OWBN    CITIZBMS. 

The  Instrumental  Part,  a  Viol  d'  Amour. 

AIR  BY  THE  DOCTOR. 

AwAKB  *  I  say,  awake,  good  people  ! 
And  be  for  onoe  alite  and  gay  ; 
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Come  fet's  be  merry;  tUr  the  tipple ; 

How  can  yoo  sleep. 
Whilst  1  do  play  ?  how  can  yoa  i]eq>,  &c 

CROKUS  OF  CITfZBNS. 

Piudon,  O !  pardon,  great  musidan ! 

On  drowsy  souls  some  pity  take ! 
For  wondrous  hard  is  our  condition, 
To  drink  thy  beer, 
Thy  strains  to  hear; 
To  drink, 
To  hear. 
And  keep  awake! 

-     tOLO  BY  THE  DOCTOR. 

Hear  but  this  strain — 'twas  made  by  Handel, 
A  wight  pf  skill  and  judgment  deep ! 

Zoonters  they  »re  gone — Sal,  bring  a  candle — 
No,  here  is  one,  and  he's  asleep. 

DUBTTB. 

Dr. — ^How  could  they  go  Sqft  music. 

Whilst  I  do  play? 
Sal — How  amid  they  go !         fTarHke  mutic. 

How  should  they  stay  ? 


CUPID  AND  PLUTUS. 

Wbbn  Celia,  love's  eternal  foe. 
To  rich  old  Gomez  first  was  married. 

And  angry  Cupid  came  to  know 
Hit  shafts  had  err'd,  his  bow  miscarried; 

He  sigb'd,  he  wept,  he  hung  bis  head,  ^ 

On  the  cold  ground,  full  sad,  he  laid  him ; 

When  Plutus,  there  by  Fortune  led. 
In  this  desponding  plight  surrey'd  him* 

**  And  sure,"  he  cried,  "  you'll  own  at  last 
Your  boasted  power  by  mine  exceeded : 

fiay,  wretched  boy,  now  all  is  past. 
How  little  she  your  efforts  heeded. 

**  If  with  success  you  would  assail. 
Gild,  youngster,  doubly  gild  jrour  arrows : 

Little  the  feathered  shafts  avail. 
Though  wing'd  from  Mamma's  doves  and  spar- 


**  What  though  each  reed,  each  arrow  grew 
Where  Venus  bath'd  henself ;  depend  on'^ 

T  were  more  for  use,  for  beauty  too, 
A  diamond  sparkled  at  the  end  on't." 

*  Peace,  Plutus,  peace !" — the  boy  replied  ; 

"  Were  not  my  arts  by  yours  ii^ested^ 
I  could  each  other  power  deride. 

And  rule  this  circle  unmolested. 

**  See  3ronder  pair !  no  worldly  views 
In  Chloe's  generous  breast  resided : 

lore  bade  her  the  spruce  valet  choose. 
And  she  by  potent  love  was  guided. 

**  For  this  she  quits  her  golden  dreams. 
In  her  gilt  coach  no  more  she  ranges : 

And  her  rieh  crimson,  bright  with  gems. 
For  cheeks  impearl'd  with  tears,  she  changes. 

**  Though  sordid  Celia  own>d  your  power, 
Thmk  not  so  aionstrous  my  disgrace  is: 

ir<m  gain'd  this  aymph — ^that  very  hour 
I  pdiii'4  a  ioort  in  di^vent  places." 


EPlLObUE  TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CLEONE. 

Well,  ladies — so  much  for  the  tragic  style — 
And  now  the  custom  is  to  make  you  smile. 
To  make  us  smile ! — methinks  I  hear  you  say- 
Why,  who  can  help  it,  at  so  strange  a  play  ? 
The  captain  gone  three  years ! — and  then  to  blama 
Tlie  fau!tie8s  conduct  of  his  virtuous  dame ! 
My  start ! — what  gentle  belle  would  think  it  treason* 
When  thus  provok'd,  to  give  the  brute  some  reason  ? 
Out  of  my  house  !~this  night,  forsooth,  depart ! 
A  modem  wife  had  said — **  With  all  my  heart- 
But  think  not,  haughty  sir,  I  '11  go  alone ! 
Order  your  coach — conduct  me  safe  to  town- 
Give  me  my  jewels,  wardrobe,  and  my  maid— 
And  pray  take  care  my  pin-money  be  paid." 

Such  is  the  langiuige  of  each  modish  fair  ^  ' 

Yet  memoirs,  not  of  modem  growth,  decUre 
The  time  has  been  when  modesty  and  truth 
Were  deem'd  additions  to  the  charms  of  youth  $ 
When  women  hid  their  necks,  and  veil'd  their&ces. 
Nor  romp'd,  nor  rak'd,  nor  star'd  at  public  places, 
Nor  took  the  airs  of  Amazons  for  graces : 
Then  plain  domestic  nrtues  were  the  mode. 
And  wives  ne*er  dreamt  of  happiness  abroad ; 
They  lovM  their  children,  learnt  no  flaunting  airs, 
But  with  the  joys  of  wedlock  mix'd  the  cares. 
Tho9e  times  are  past — yet  sure  they  merit  praise. 
For  marriage  triumph'd  in  those  golden  days : 
By  chaste  decoram  they  aifection  gain'd ; 
By  faith  and  fondness  what  they  won,  maintain'd. 

'Tis  yours,  ye  fair,  to  bring  those  days  again. 
And  fonn  anew  the  hearts  of  thoughtless  men; 
Make  Beauty's  lustre  amiable  as  bright. 
And  give  the  soul,  as  well  as  sense,  delight ; 
Reclaim  from  folly  a  fontastic  age, 
That  scorns  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage. 
Let  trath  and  tenderness  your  breasts  adorn. 
The  marriage  chain  with  transport  shall  be  worn  ; 
Each  blooming  virgin  rais'd  into  a  bride. 
Shall  double  all  their  joys,  their  cares  divide  ; 
Alleviate  grief,  compose  the  jars  of  strife. 
And  pour  the  balm  that  sweetens  human  llfo. 


MORAL  PIECES. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  HERCULES. 

While  blooming  Spring  descends  from  genial  skies. 
By  whose  mild  influence  instant  wonders  rise ; 
From  whose  soft  breath  Elysian  beauties  flow. 
The  sweets  of  Hagley,  or  the  pride  of  Stowe ; 
Will  Lyttelton  the  rural  landscape  range. 
Leave  noisy  Fame,  and  not  regret  the  change  } 
Pleas'd  will  he  tread  the  garden's  early  scenes* 
And  learn  a  moral  from  the  rising  greens  ? 
There,  warm'd  alike  by  *^l's  enlivening  power. 
The  weed,  aspiring,  emulates  the  flower : 
The  drooping  flowed,  its  fairer  charms  diq>lay'd. 
Invites,  from  grateful  hands,  their  generous  aid  s 
Soon,  if  none  check  th*  invasive  foe's  designs. 
The  lively  lustre  of  these  scenes  declines. 

T  is  thus  the  spring  of  youth,  the  mora  of  lift. 
Rears  in  our  minds  the  rival  seeds  of  strife. 
Then  passion  riots,  reason  then  contends ; 
And  on  the  conquest  every  btiu  dep«Mls  t 
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Life,  from  th<^  nice  decision,  takes  its  hue: 
And  blest  those  judges  who  decide  like  you  ! 
On  worth  like  theirs  shall  every  bliss  attend : 
The  world  their  favourite,  and  the  world  their  friend. 

There  are,  who,  blind  to  Thought»s  fatiguing  ray. 
As  Fortune  gives  examples,  urge  their  way : 
Nor  Virtue's  foes,  though  they  her  paths  decline, 
And  scarce  her  friends,  though  with  her  friends  they 
In  hers,  or  Vice's  casual  roads  ad%iince  [join, 

Thoughtless,  the  sinners  oi  the  saints  of  Chance  ! 
Vet  some  more  n^bly  scorn  the  vulgar  voice ; 
With  judgment  fix,  with  zeal  pursue  their  choice, 
When  ripen'd  Thougljt,  when  Keascjn,  bom  to  reign. 
Check  the  wild  tnmults  of  the  youthful  vein  ; 
White  Passion's  lawless  tides,  at  their  command, 
Glide  through  more  useful  tracts,  and  bless  the  laud. 

Happiest  of  these  is  he  whose  matchlc»ss  miud, 
By  learning  strengtheii'd,  and  by  taste  rcliu'd. 
In  Virtue's  cause  essay'd  its  earliest  poA\ers  ; 
Chose  Virtue's  paths,  and  strew'd  her  paths  \\ith 

flowers. 
The  first  alarm'd,  if  Freedom  waves  her  wings  : 
The  fittest  to  adorn  each  art  she  britigs  : 
Lov'd  by  that  prince  whom  every  Virtue  fires : 
Prais'd  by  that  bard  w  liom  every  Muse  inspires : 
Blest  in  the  tuneful  art,  the  social  flame  j 
In  all  that  wins,  in  all  that  merits  fame  : 

'T  was  youth's  jMTpItxinsstngehiN  doubts  inspii*'d. 
When  great  Alcides  to  a  grove  re  tir'd. 
Through  tlie  lone  win<lin,as  of  a  <levn>uj;  ghide, 
Re.<ign*d  to  thought,  with  iiiigt^riug  stips  hesli-ay'd; 
Blest  with  a  mind  to  taste  sineeier  i<»ys, 
Arm'd  with  a  heart  each  false  one  todt^pise, 
Diibious  he  stray'd,  with  \va^enllg  tlioiichts  )><»sscst, 
Alternate  passions,  stru^i/llng,  ^liaiM  hi-  breast ; 
The  various  ar  s  which  huiiian  c;in*;  (li\idf. 
In  deep  attejitiun  all  his  mind  e'l.pluy'd  : 
Anxious,  if  Fame  an  equal  bliss  steur'd, 
Or  siJfnt  l-M-ise  with  softer  charm-;  nllur'd. 
The  sylvan  choir,  whi»se  numbers  sweetly  flow'd, 
The  fount  that  murmur'd,  and  the  lluwcrs  that 
The  silver  floo<l  that  in  meanders  led  [blow'd  j 

His  glittering  streams  along  th'  cnlivfu'd  mend; 
The  soothing  brce/.e,  and  all  rho'-e  beauties  jjiii'd, 
Which,  whilst  they  please,  edeaiinr.te  th"  inind, 
In  vain  !   while  distant,  on  a  suniuiit  r:li^,■^^. 
Th'  imperial  towers  of  Tame  atirae'Ive  b'a/'d. 

While  thus  he  trac'd  through  laiicy's  puzzling- 
maze 
The  separate  swecis  of  pleasure  and  nf  junisc  j 
Sudden  the  wind  a  fr icrai.t  gale  <(.nvcy'd. 
And  a  new  lustre  ica.nil  upon  th'*  vhade. 
At  once,  befire  hi<  wurulerins"  rye«.  were  ficon 
Two  ftTnale  forms  of  niore  than  inoital  niii-n. 
Various  their  ch''nn«^;  and  In  (heir  ihtsv  awJ  face 
Kach  ^cem'd  to  vie  with  some  peciillnr  grace. 
This,  whose  attire  le-s  eli  L'jr'd  with  art  apjuar'd, 
TTie  simple  sweets  of  iuno<-eiit"C  t  ii  '.ear'd. 
Her  sprightly  bl(v>ni,  hert;uick  sagacious  eye, 
Shuw'd  native  merit,  mix'd  wiih  ni'«(lesty. 
Her  air  dift'us'd  a  mild  but  awful  ray, 
Se^•ereIy  sweet,  and  inno<'ently  gny. 
Such  the  chast<*  imnire  of  the  marhal  maid, 
In  trtless  folds  «jf  \irniii  white  nri*n\'d  ! 
She  let  no  borrow'd  ro«ie  licr  checks  adorn, 
Her  blushing  eheeks  that  sham'd  the  p:nj>le  mom. 
Her  charms  nor  had,  nor  wanted  artful  f  •ils, 
Or  studied  ce^tui-es,  or  wcll-practis'd  smiles. 
She  scorn'd  the  t«»ys  which  render  beauty  less  : 
Shu  prov'd  tU'  ei^ging  cUastity  of  dre^s  ; 


And  while  she  chose  in  native  cbarmf  to  ditne, 
E'en  thus  she  seem'd,  nay  more  than  seem'd,  divine* 
One  modest  emerald  clasp'd  the  robe  she  wore. 
And  in  her  hand  th*  imp>erial  swurd  she  bore. 
Sublime  her  height,  majestic  was  her  pace. 
And  mateh'd  the  awful  honours  of  her  fcce. 
The  shrubs,  the  (towers,  that  deck'd  the  verdant 

ground, 
Seem'd,  where  she  trod,  with  rising  lustre  crown*d. 
Still  her  approach  with  stronger  influence  warm'd; 
She  pleas'd,   while  distant;  but,  when  near,  she 

charm'd. 
So  strikes  the  gazer's  eye.  the  silver  gleam 
That  glittering  quivers  o'er  a  distant  streaip : 
But  from  its  banks  we  see  new  beauties  rise. 
And  in  its  crystal  bosom  trace  the  skies. 

With  other  charms  the  rival  vision  glow'd  ; 
And  from  her  dress  her  tinsel  beauties  fkrw'd. 
A  fluttering  robe  her  pamper'd  shape  conceal'd. 
And  seem'd  to  shade  the  charms  it  best  revcai'd. 
Its  form,  contriv'd  her  faulty  size  to  grace; 
l;s  hue,  to  give  fresh  lustre  to  her.face. 
Her  plaited  hair  disguis'd  with  brilliants  glar'd  ; 
Her  cheeks  the  ruby's  neighbouring  lustre  shar'd; 
riie  ijaudy  topaz  lent  its  gay  supplies. 
Anil  evt  ry  gem  that  strikt^  less  curious  eyes ; 
Ixpos'd  her  breast  with  foreign  sweets  perfum'd ; 
.An<l  round  her  brjw  a  roseate  garland  bloom'd. 
Soft  srni!in«z.  bluNhing  lips  ojnceal'd  her  wiles; 
V'.-t,  ah  !   'Jie  blushe>  anful  as  the  smiles. 
( »ft  ga/.  ng  on  her  shade,  th'  enraptur'd  fair 
Decn  ed  the  substance  well  desen-'d  her  care  : 
Iler  thoughts,  to  others'  chariiMJ  maligidy  blind. 
Centred  in  that,  and  wcrr  to  that  conhn'd: 
And  if  on  others'  eyes  a  glance  were  thrown, 
'  r  was  but  to  watch  the  influence?  of  her  own. 
Mu<*h  like  her  guardian,  fair  Cvthera's  queen, 
W'lun  for  her  wairlor  she  relines  her  mien  ; 
( )r  whe.i,  to  bles^  her  IXlian  favourite's  arms, 
The  radiant  fair  invigorates  her  dianns : 
Much  like  her  pupil,  i  .gypt's  sportive  danae, 
fhr  dress  txpre^sivx-,  and  her  air  t".e  same. 
When  her  gay  bark  o'er  silver  Cydnos  rolHd, 
And  all  t!i'  c  nibla/oti'd  sircam<  »"s  wav'd  in  gold. 
Sueh  -hone  tiie  vision  ;  nor  f  irbore  to  move 
The  f;nd  eoulagious  airs  of  lawless  love. 
i  nch  wanton  eve  deluding  glances  lir'd, 
An.l  amorous  dimpK  s  en  each  check  conspir'd. 
I,;fe!(  s<  her  -ait,  and  A  )w,  with  secerning  pain 
She  (Irau'.^M  h<  r  loitaing  limbs  along  the  plain; 
Vet  made  soM)e  Taint  cllorts,   and  lirst  approached 

the  swain. 
So  ulai  ing  drai'.gljts,  wih  tawdry  lustre  bright, 
S]»riii'/  in  tiie  view,  a-.d  re.sh  upon  the  sight: 
More  <,!  \vU  eiiaims  a  Kaphaers  chaster  air, 
\\  "if-  th.i  aliu  search,  and  pays  the  searcher's  Ctfp. 

Wra;>p'd  in  a  picas'd  suspense,  the  youth  survcj''d 
The  Mjrioes  eli.>nn^  of  eacii  attractive  maid; 
AltenMfc    a'h  he  vie\r'd,  and  each  admir'd, 
And  fuund,  alternate,  varying  flanies  in5pir*d. 
(^uieko'cr  their  forms  Ins  eyes  with  pleasure  ran, 
U  \u\i  slie  w!io  first  apj)n>aeh'd  him,  first  began  : 

''  Hither,  char  boy,  direct  thy  wandering  cyet 
'Tii  here  the  Io\ely  vale  of  pleasure  lies. 
Del)ate  no  niore,  to  me  thy  life  resign ; 
r.aeh  sweet  wjiieh  Nature  can  difi'use  is  mine! 
For  me  the  n\ni}»h  r:ivi>rsif»rs  her  power, 
Sprinirs  in  a  tree,  or  blossoms  in  a  flower; 
T>  please  my  ear,  she  turie^  the  linnet's  straiaf ; 
To  pi  case  my  eye,  with  lilies  paints  the  plaim; 
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^  Ibnn  my  eoueli,  in  mossy  beds  she  grows ; 
To  gntify  my  mnell,  perfumes  the  itJBe ; 
Reveals  the  fkir,  the  fertile  scene  you  see. 
And  swells  the  vegetable  world,  for  me. 

«*  Let  the  gall'd  fool  the  toils  of  war  pursne, 
Whore  bleed  the  many  to  enrich  the  few : 
Where  Chance  from  Courage  claims  the  boasted 

prize: 
Where,  though  she  give,  your  country  oft  denies. 
Industrious,  thou  shalt  Cupid's  wars  maintain, 
And  ever  gently  flght  his  soft  canpaign : 
His  darts  alone  shalt  wield,  his  wounds  endure, 
Yet  only  BUfiBn*  to  enjoy  the  cure. 
Yield  but  to  me    a  choir  of  nymphs  shall  rise. 
And  fire  thy  breast,  and  bless  thy  ravishM  eyes. 
Their  beauteous  cheeks  a  fairer  rosie  shall  wear, 
A  brighter  lily  on  then-  necks  appear ; 
Where  fondly  thou  thy  favoured  bead  shalt  rest. 
Soft  as  the  down  that  swells  the  cygnet's  nest ! 
While  Philomel  in  each  soft  voice  complains. 
And  gently  lulls  thee  with  mellifluous  strains : 
Whilst,  with  each  accent,  sweetest  odours  flow,  ' 
And  spicy  gums  round  ev'cry  bosom  glow. 
Not  the  fom'd  bird  Arabian  climes  admire. 
Shall  in  such  luxury  of  sweets  expire. 
At  Sloth  let  War's  victorious  sons  exclaim ; 
In  vain  !  for  Pleasure  is  my  real  name ; 
Not  envy  thou  the  herid  with  bays  overgrown ; 
No,  seek  thou  roses  to  adorn  thy  own : 
For  well  each  opening  scene  that'olaims  my  care, 
Suits  and  deserves  the  beauteous  crown  I  wear. 

••*  Let  others  prune  the  vine ;  the  genial  bowl 
Shall  crown  thy  table,  and  enlarge  thy  soul. 
Let  vulgar  hands  explore  the  brilliant  mine. 
So  the  gay  produce  glitter  still  on  thine. 
Indulgent  Bacchus  loads  his  labouring  tree. 
And,  guarding,  gives  its  clustering  sweets  to  me. 
For  my  lov'd  train,  Apollo's  piercing  beam 
Darts  thro*  the  passive  glebe,  and  frames  the  gem. 
See  in  my  cause  consenthfig  gods  employed. 
Nor  slight  those  gods,  tlieir  blessings  uncnjojr'd  ! 
For  thee  the  poplar  shall  its  amber  drain  ;  .* 
For  thee,  in  clouded  beauty,  spring  the  cane ; 
Some  costly  tribute  every  clime  shall  pay ; 
Some  charming  treasure  every  wind  convey ; 
Each  object  round  some  pleasing  scene  shall  yield; 
Art  bnild  thy  dome,  while  Nature  decks  thy  field; 
Of  Corinth's  order  shall  the  structure  rise ; 
The  spiring  turrets  glitter  through  the  skies  5 
Thy  costly  robe  shall  glow  with  Tyrian  rays  ; 
Thy  vase  shall  sparkle,  and  thy  car  shall  blaze ; 
Yet  thou,  whatever  pomp  the  Sun  display, 
$halt  own  the  amorous  night  exceeds  the  day. 

•♦  When   melting   flutes  and  sweetly-sounding 
lyres 
Wake  the  gay  Loves,  and  cite  the  young  Desires ; 
Or.  in  th'  Ionian  dance,  some  favourite  maid 
Improves  the  flame  her  sparkling  eyes  coovey'd  ; 
Think,  canst  thou  quit  a  glowing  Delia's  arms, 
To  fe^  on  Virtue's  visionary  charms ; 
Or  slight  the  joys  which  wit  and  youth  engage. 
For  the  faint  honour  of  a  iVozcn  sage  ? 
To  find  dull  Envy  e'en  that  hope  deface, 
And,  where  you  toii'd  for  glory,  reap  disgrace  ? 

**  O  !  think  that  Beauty  waits  on  thy  decree. 
And  thy  lov'd  loveliest  charmer  pleads  with  me. 
She,  .whose  soft  smile,  or  gentler  glance  to  move. 
You  vow'd  the  wild  extremities  of  love ; 
fn  whose  endearments  years,  like  moments,  flew ; 
For  whose  endeannents  milUoos  seem*d  too  few  ^ 


She,  she  implores ;  she  bids  thee  seize  the  prime. 
And  tread  with  her  the  flowery  track  of  Time  ; 
Nor  thus  her  lovely  bloom  of  life  bestow 
On  sdme  cold  lover,  or  insulting  foe. 
Think,  if  against  that  tongue  thou  canst  rebel. 
Where  love  yet  dwelt,  and  reason  scem'd  to  dwell; 
What  strong  persuasion  arms  her  softer  sighs  4 
What  full  conviction  sparkles  in  her  eyes  ! 

"  See  Nature  smiles,  and  birds  salute  the  shade. 
Where    breathing   jasmin    screens  the  sleeping 

maid: 
And  such  her  charms,  as  to  the  vain  may  prove. 
Ambition  seeks  more  humble  joys  than  Love! 
There  busy  Toil  shall  ne'er  invade  thy  reign. 
Nor  sciences  perplex  thy  labouring  brain: 
Or  none,  but  what  with  equal  sweets  invite ; 
Nor  other  arts,  but  to  prolong  delight: 
Sometimes  thy  fimcy  prune  her  tender  wing, 
To  praise  a  pendant,  or  to  grace  a  ring ; 
Tb  fix  the  dress  that  suits  each  varying  mien ; 
To  show  where  best  the  clustering  gems  are  seen ; 
To  sigh  soft  strains  along  the  vocal  grove. 
And  tell  the  charms,  the  sweet  cfiects  of  love ! 
Nor  fear  to  find  a  coy  disdainful  Muse ; 
Nor  think  the  Sisters  will  their  aid  retuse. 
Cool  grots,  and  tinkling  rilhi,  or  silent  shades, 
Soft  scenes  of  leisure,  suit  th'  harmonious  maids ; 
And  all  the  wise,  and  all  the  grave,  decree 
Some  of  that  sacred  tram  allied  to  me.    . 

**  But  if  more  specious  ease  thy  wishes  claim. 
And  thy  breast  glow  with  faint  desire  of  fame, 
S6me  softer  science  shall  thy  thoughts  amuse. 
And  Learning's  name  a  solemn  sound  diffuse : 
To  thee  ail  Nature's  curious  stores  I  *11  bring. 
Explain  the  beauties  of  an  insect's  wing ; 
The  plant,  which  Nature,  less  diflusely  kind. 
Has  to  few  climes  with  partial  care  confin'd : 
The  shell  she  scatters  with  more  careless  air. 
And,  in  her  frolics,  seems  supremely  fair ; 
The  worth  that  dazzles  in  the  tulip's  stains. 
Or  lurks  beneath  a  pebble's  various  veins. 

"  Sleep's  downy  god,  averse  to  war's  alarms  ; 
Shall  o'er  thy  head  diffdse  his  softest  charms; 
Ere  anxious  Thought  thy  dear  repose  assail. 
Or  Care,  my  most  destructive  foe,  prevaiL 
The  watery  nymphs  shall  tune  the  vocal  vales. 
And  gentle  Zephyrs  harmonize  their  gales, 
For  .thy  repose,  inform,  with  rival  joy. 
Their  streams  to  murmur,   and  their  winds  im 

sigh. 
Thus  shalt  thou  spend  the  sweetly^flowmg  day, 
7111  lost  in  bliss  thou  breath'st  thy  soul  away : 
Till  she  t'  Elysian  bowers  of  joy  repair. 
Nor  find  my  charming  scene  exceeded  there.'* 

She  ceas'd ;  and  on  a  lilied  bank  reclin'd. 
Her  flowing  robe  wav'd  wanton  with  the  wind  : 
One  tender  band  her  drooping  head  sustains ; 
One  points,  expressive,  to  the  flowery  plains. 
Soon  the  fbnd  youth  perceiv'd  her  influence  toll. 
Deep  in  his  breast,  to  melt  bis  manly  sou] : 
As  when  Favonius  joins  the  solar  blaze. 
And  each  fair  fabric  of  the  fVost  decays. 
Soon,  tahis  breast,  the  soft  harangue  convey 'd 
Resolves  too  partial  to  the  specious  maid. 
He  sigh'd,  he  gax'd,  so  sweetly  smil'd  the  dame  ; 
Yet,  sighing,  gazing,  seem'd  to  scorn  his  flame. 
And,  oft  as  Virtue  caught  his  wandering  eye, 
A  crimson  blush  condenm'd  the  rising  sigh. 
'Twas  such  the  lingering  Tro^n%  shame  betny'd. 
When  Maia's  ton  the  Irown  of  Jove  di^ay'd  ; 
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When  wealth,  fame,  empire,  oould  no  balance  prove 
For  the  soft  reign  of  Dido,  and  of  love. 
Thus  ill  with  arduous  glory  love  conspires ; 
Soft  tender  flames  with  bold  impetuous  fires ! 

Some  hovering  doubts  his  anions  bosom  mov'd. 
And  Virtuey^zealous  fair  !  those  doubts  improved. 

**«Fly,  fly,  ibnd  youth,  the  too  indulgent  maid, 
Nor  err,  by  such  fantastic  scenes  betray-d. 
Though  in  my  patli  the  rugged  thorn  be  seen. 
And  the  dry  turf  disclose  a  fainter  green ; 
TTiough  no  gay  rose  or  flowery  product  shine, 
The  barren  «turface  still  conceals  the  mine. 
Each  thorn  that  threatens,  e'en  the  weed  that  grows 
In  Virtye's  path,  superior  sweets  bestows — 
Yet  should  those  boosted,  specious  toys  allure, 
Whence  could  fond  Sloth  the  flattering  gifts  procure? 
The  various  wealth  that  tempts  thy  soft  desire, 
T  is  I  alone,  her  greatest  foe,  acquire. 
I  finom  old  Ocean  rob  the  treasured  store  -, 
I  through  each  region  latent  gems  explore ; 
T  was  I  the  rugged  brilliant  first  reveaPd, 
By  numerous  strata  deep  in  earth  conceal*d. 
*Tis  I  the  surface  yet  refine,  and  show 
The  noodest  gem's  intrinsic  channs  to  glow. 
Nor  swells  the  grape,  nor  spires  its  feeble  tree 
Without  the  firm  supports  of  industry. 

**  But  grant  we  Sloth  the  scene  herself  has  drawn, 
The  mossy  grotto,  and  the  flowery  lawn ; 
Let  Philomela  tune  th'  harmonious  gale, 
And  with  each  breeze  eternal  sweets  exhale ; 
Let  gay  Pomona  slight  the  plains  around^ 
And  choose,  for  fairest  fruits,  the  favoiur*d  ground  ; 
To  bless  the  fertile  vale  should  Virtue  cease, 
Nor  mossy  grots  nor  flowery  lawns  couldjilease; 
Nor  gay  Pomona's  luscious  gifls  avail. 
The  sound  harmonious,  or  the  spicy  g^e. 

"  Seest  thou  yon  rocks  in  dreadful  pomp  arise, 
Whose  rugged  cliflfe  deform  th' encircling  skies? 
Those  fields, whencePho^us all  tbeirmoisturedrains. 
And,  too  proftisely  fond;  disrobes  the  plains  ? 
When  I  vouchsafe  to  tread  the  barren  soil. 
Those  rocks  seem  lovely,  and  those  deserts  smile. 
The  form  thou  view'pt,  to  every  scene  with  case 
Transfers  its  charms,  and  every  scene  can  please. 
When  I  have  on  those  pathless  wiLckappeaHd, 
And  the  lone  wanderer  with  my  presence  cheei^d ; 
Those  cliffs  the  exile  has  with  pleasure  view'il, 
AndcalPd  that  desert  blissfiil  solitude ! 

**  Nor  I  alone  to  such  extend  my  care : 
Fair-blooming  Health  surveys  her  altars  there. 
Brown  Exercise  will  lead  thee  where  she  reigns. 
And  with  reflected  lustre  gild  the  plains. 
With  her,  in  flower  of  youth,  and  beauty's  pride. 
Her  of^sprintr.  calm  Contend  and  Peace,  reside. 
One  ready  offering  suits  each  neighbouring  shrine ; 
And  all  obey  their  laws,  who  practise  mine. 

**  But  Health  aversefrom  Sloth's  smooth  region  flies; 
And,  in  her  absence,  Pleasure  droops  and  dies. 
Her  bright  companions.  Mirth,  Delight,  Repose, 
Smile  where  she  smiles,  and  sicken  when  she  goes. 
A  galaxy  of  powers !  whofic  furms  appear 
For  ever  beauteous,  and  for  ever  near. 

"  Nor  will  soft  Sleep  t^  Sloth's  request  incline. 
He  from  her  couches  flies  unbid  to  mine. 

"  Vain  is  the  sparkling  bowl,  the  warbling  strain, 
Th'  incentive  song,  the  laboured  viand  vain  ! 
Where  she  relentless  reigns  without  control, 
And  checks  each  gay  excursion  of  the  «ai1  : 
Unmov'd,  though  Beauty,  deck'd  in  all  its  charms, 
Grace  the  rich  couch,  and  spread  the  softest  armt. 
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Till  joyless  Indolence  suggests  desires. 

Or  drugs  are  sought  to  fumi^  languid  fim: 

SucTi  languid  fires  as  on  the  vitals  prey. 

Barren  of  bliss,  bat  fertile  of  decay. 

As  artful  heats,  applied  to  thirsty  lands, 

Produce  no  t^owers,  and  but  debase  the  sands. 

"  But  let  fair  Health  her  cheering  smiles  impart* 
How  sweet  is  Nature,  how  superfluous  Art ! 
Tis  she  the  fountain's  ready  draught  commends. 
And  smooths  the  flinty  couch  which  Fortune  lends; 
And  when  my  hero  from  his  toils  retires, 
Fills  his  gay  bosom  with  unusual  fires. 
And,  while  no  checks  th*  unbounded  joy  reprove. 
Aids  tfnd  refines  the  genuine  sweets  of  love. 
His  fairest  prospect  rising  trophies  frame ; — 
His  sweetest  music  is  the  voice  of  Fame ; 
Pleasures  to  Sloth  unknown !  she  never  found 
How  fair  the  prospect,  or  how  sweet  the  sound. 

**  See  Fame's  gay  structure  from  yon  summit 
And  fires  the  manly  breast  to  arts  or  arms;     [charnw. 
Nor  dread  the  steep  ascent  by  which  you  rise 
From  grovelling  vales  to  towers  which  reach  the  skies. 

**  Love,  Fame,  £steem,  'tis  Labour  must  acquire; 
The  smiling  oflfepring  of  a  rigid  sire ! 
To  fix  the  ftiend,  your  service  must  be  shown ; 
All,  ere  thoy  lov'd  your  merit,  lov'd  their  own. 
That  wondering  Greece  your  portrait  may  admire^ 
That  tuneful  baids  may  string  for  you  their  lyre, 
lliat  books  may  praise,  or  coins  record  your  name. 
Such,  such  rewards  't  is  Toil  alone  can  claim ! 
And  the  same  column  which  displays  to  view 
The  conqueror's  name,  displays  the  conquest  too. 

"  >Twas  slow  Fjcperience,  tedious  mistress!  taught 
All  that  e*er  nobly  spoke,  or  bravely  fought. 
'T  was  she  the  patriot,  she  the  bard  refin'd. 
In  art«  that  serve,  protect,  x>r  please,  mankind. 
Not  the  vain  visions  of  inactive  schools; 
Not  Fancy's  maxims,  not  Opinion's  niles. 
E'er  form'd  the  man  whose  generous  warmth  extends 
V  enrich  his  country,  or  to  serve  his  friends. 
On  active  Worth  the  laurel  War  bestows: 
Peace  rears  her  olive  for  industrious  brows : 
Nor  Earth,  uncultur'd,  yields  its  kind  supplies: 
Nor  Heaven,  its  showers  without  a  sacrifice. 

**  See  far  below  such  grovelling  scenes  of  shame. 
As  lull  to  rest  Ignavia's  slumbering  dame. 
Her  friends,  from  all  the  toils  of  Fame  secure, 
Alas !  inglorious,  greater  toil  endure. 
Doom'd  all  to  mourn,  who  in  her  cause  engage 
A  youth  enervate,  and  a  painful  age; 
A  siokly  sapless  mass,  if  Reason  flies ; 
And,  if  she  linger,  impotentiy  wise ! 
A  thoughtless  train,  who,  pamper'd,  sleek,  and  gay,. 
Invite  old  age,  and  revel  youth  away ; 
From  life's  fresh  vigour  move  the  load  of  care. 
And  idly  place  it  where  they  least  can  bear. 
When  to  the  mind,  diseas'd,  for  aid  they  fly. 
What  kind  reflection  shall  the  mind  supply  ? 
When,  with  lost  health,  what  should  the  loss  allay. 
Peace,  peace  is  lost :  a  comfortless  decay  ! 
But  to  my  friends,  when  youth,  when  pleasure  flies. 
And  Karth  s  dim  beauties  fade  before  their  eyes. 
Through  Death's  dark  vista  flowery  tracts  are  seen, 
Klysian  plains,  and  groves  fi>r  ever  green. 
If  o'er  their  lives  a  refluent  glance  they  cast. 
Theirs  is  the  pref^ent  who  can  praise  the  part. 
Lifo  has  its  bliss  for  these,  when  past  its  bloom. 
As  wither'd  roses  yield  a  late  perfume. 

"  Serene,  and  safe  from  Passion's  stormy  rage. 
How  calm  they  glide  into  the  port  of  Age ! 
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f>f  the  rude  voyage  less  depriy'd  (ban  cas>d ; 
More  tir»d  than  pam'd,  and  weakened  than  diseased. 
For  health  on  age  *tis  temperance  must  bestow  j 
And  peace  from  piety  alone  can  flow ; 
And  all  the  incense  boimteous  Jove  requires, 
Has  sweets  for  him  who  feeds  the  sacred  fires. — 

"  Sloth  views  the  towers  of  Fame  with  envious 
Desirous  still,  still  impotent  to  rise.  [eyes; 

Oft,  when  resolv'd  to  gain  those  blissfttl  towers, 
The  pensive  queen  the  dire  ascent  explores. 
Comes  onward,  wafted  by  the  balmy  trees, 
^me  sylvan  music,  or  some  scented  breeze : 
She  tarns  her  head,  her  own  gay  realm  she  spies, 
And  all  the  short-liv*d  resolution  dies. 
Thus  some  fond  insect's  faltering  pinions  wave, 
ClaspM  in  its  favourite  sweets,  a  lasting  slave : 
And  thus  in  vain  these  charming  ^  isions  please 
The  wretch  of  glory,  and  the  slave  of  ease  : 
BoomM  ever  in  ignoble  state  to  pine. 
Boast  her  own  scenes,  and  languish  after  mine. 

•*  But  shun  her  snares:  nor  let  the  world  exclaim, 
*Thy  birth,  which  was  thy  glory,  proved  thy  shame.' 
With  early  hope  thine  infant  actions  fir'd, 
Let  manhood  cn'wn  what  rafancy  inspired. 
let  generous  toils  reward  with  health  thy  days, 
Prolong  thy  prime,  and  eternize  thy  praise. 
The  bold  exploit  that  ciiarms  th  attesting  age, 
To  latest  times  shall  generous  hearts  engage ; 
And  with  that  myrtle  shall  thy  shrine  be  crown'di 
"With  which,  alive,  thy  graceful  brows  were  bound : 
Till  Tune  shall  bid  thy  virtues  freely  bloom, 
And  raise  a  temple  where  it  found  a  tomb. 

*  *  Then  i  n  thei  r  feasts  th  y  name  shall  G  recians  join : 
Shall  pour  the  sparkling  juice  to  Jove's  and  thine. 
Thine,  us'd  in  war,  shall  raise  their  native  fire ; 
Thine,  us'd  in  peace,  their  mutual  faith  inspire. 
Dulness,  perhaps,  through  want  of  sight  may  blame, 
And  Spleen,  with  odious  industry,  defame  j 
And  that,  the  honours  given,  with  wonder  view. 
And  this,  in  secret  sadness,  own  them  due : 
Contempt  and  Envy  were  by  Fate  d&:ign'd 
The  rival  tyrants  which  divide  mankind ; 
Contempt,  which  acne,  but  who  deserve,  can  bear; 
While  Envy's  wounds  the  smiles  of  Fame  repair. 
For  know,  the  generous  thine  exploits  shall  fire. 
Thine  every  friend  it  suits  thee  to  require, 
Lov'd  by  the  gods^  and,  till  their  seats  I  show, 
Lov'd  by  the  good,  their  images  below." 

**  Cease,  lovely  maid,  fair  daughter  of  the  skies ! 
My  guide!  my  queen!"  th*  ecstatic  youth  replies. 
"  In  thee  I  trace  a  form  design'd  for  sway  j 
Which  chiefs  may  court,  and  kings  with  pride  obey. 
And,  by  thy  bright  immortal  friends  1  swear. 
Thy  fair  idea  shall  no  toils  impair. 
Lead  me !  O  lead  me  "where  whole  hosts  of  foes 
Thy  form  depreciate,  and  thy  friend.s  oppose ! 
Welcome  all  toils  th'  unequal  Fates  decree. 
While  toils  endear  thy  faithful  charge  to  thee. 
Such  be  my  cares,  to  bind  th' oppressive  hand. 
And  cnwh  the  fetters  of  an  injur'd  land  : 
To  see  the  monster's  noxiuuo  life  resign'd. 
And  tyrants  quel  I'd,  the  monsters  of  m.-^nkind ! 
Nature  shall  smile  to  view  the  vanquish'd  brood. 
And  none,  but  Envy,  riot  unsubdued : 
In  cloister'd  state  let  selfish  sages  dwell, 
Proud  that  their  heart  is  narrow  as  tlieir  cell ! 
And  boast  their  mazy  labsrrinth  of  rules. 
Far  leas  the  frieuds  f>f  Virtue,  than  the  fbols : 
Yet  such  in  vain  thy  favouring  smiles  pretend ; 
For  he  is  thine,  who  prorw  bit  country'g  friend. 


Th^is  when  my  life  well -spent  the  good  ei^oy. 

And  the  mean  envious  labour  to  destroy; 

When,  strongly  lur'd  by  Fame's  contiguous  shrine, 

I  yet  devote  my  choicer  vows  to  thine  j 

If  all  my  toils  thy  promisM  favour  claim, 

O  lead  thy  favourite  through  the  gates  of  Fame!" 

He  ceas'd  his  vowg,  and,  with  diMlainful  ^r. 
He  tuni'd  to  blast  the  late  exulting  fain 
But  vanish'd,  fled  to  some  more  friendly  shore. 
The  conscious  phantom's  beauty  pleas'd  no  more: 
Convinced,  her  spurious  chainis  of  dress  and  faco 
Claim'd  a  quick  conquest,  or  a  sure  dif^race. 
Fantastic  power!  nliose  transient  charms  allur'd. 
While  Frrour's  mist  the  reasoning  mind  ohscur  d: 
Not  such  the  victress,  Virtue's  constant  queen, 
Endur'd  the  test  of  Truth,  and  dar'd  be  seen. 
Her  brightening  form  and  features  seem'd  to  own, 
T  was  all  her  wish,  her  intei-est  to  be  known: 
And  when  his  lodging  view  the  fair  declin'd. 
Left  a  full  iftiage  of  her  charms  behind. 

Thus  reigns  the  Moon,  with  furtive  splendour 
crown'd, 
While  glooms  oppress  us,  and  thick  shades st^rround. 
But  let  the  source  of  light  its  beams  display. 
Languid  and  faint  the  mimic  flames  decay. 
And  all  th^sickening  splendour  fades  away. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  TASTE, 

OR, 

THE  FATE  OF  DELICACY. 

A  poem  on  the  temper  and  studies  of  the  author; 
and  how  great  a  misfortune  it  if  fur  a  man  of 
small  estate  to  have  much  taste. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

Pbruaps  some  cloud  eclips'd  the  day, 

When  thus  I  tun'd  my  pensive  lay: 

The  ship  is  launch' d — we  catch  the  gale-^ 

On  life's  extended  ocean  sail: 

For  happiness  our  course  we  bend. 

Our  ardeut  cry,  our  general  end ! 

Yet,  ah !  the  scenes  which  tempt  our  care 

Are  like  the  forms  dispers'd  in  air. 

Still  dancing  near  disorder'd  eyes; 

And  weakest  his,  who  best  descries! 

Yot  let  me  not  my  birth-right  barter, 

(For  wishing  is  the  poet's  charter; 

All  bards  have  leave  to  wish  what's  wanted. 

Though  few  e'er  found  their  wishes  granted ; 

Extensive  field  !  where  poe'.s  pride  them 

In  singing  all  that  is  denied  them.) 

"  For  humble  ease,  ye  powers  !  I  pray ; 
That  plain  warm  suit  for  every  day ! 
And  pleasure,  and  brocade,  bestow ; 
To  flaunt  it — once  a  month  or  so. 
The  first  for  constant  wear  uc  want; 
The  fii-st,  ye  powers !  for  ever  grant ; 
But  constant  we^r  the  last  besi«atters. 
And  turns  the  tissue  into  tatters. 

Where'er  my  vagrant  course  I  bend, 
Let  me  secure  one  faithful  friend. 
Let  me,'  in  public  scenes,  request 
A  friend  of  wit  and  taste,  well  drest: 
And,  if  I  must  not  hope  such  favour, 
A  friend  of  wit  and  tauite>  however. 
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Alat !  tliat  Wifldbm  evtr  thimt 
To  congregate  ber  scattei'd  ions ; 
Whose  nervous  forces  well  combined 
Would  win  the  field,  and  sway  mankmd. 
The  fool  will  squeeze,  from  mom  to  night. 
To  fix  his  follies  full  in  sight ; 
The  nate  he  strikes,  the  plume  he  shows. 
Attract  whole  flights  of  fops  and  beaux ; 
And  kindred-fools,  who  ne'er  had  known  him. 
Flock  at  the  sight ;  caress,  and  own  him ; 
Bat  ill-starr'd  Sense,  nor  gay  nor  k)ud, 
Steals  soft  on  tip-toe  through  the  crowd ; 
Conveys  his  meagre  form  btietween ; 
ABd  slides,  like  pervious  air,  unseen : 
Contracts  his  known  tenuity. 
As  though  'twere  e'en  a  crime,  to  be ; 
Kor  e'en  permits  his  eyes  to  stray, 
And  win  acquamtance  in  their  way. 

In  company,  so  mean  his  air, 
You  scarce  are  conscious  he  is  Uiere : 
Till  from 'Some  nook,  like  sharpened  steel. 
Occurs  his  face's  thin  profile, 
Still  seeming,  firom  the  gazer's  eye, 
like  Venus,  newly  bath'd,  to  fly. 
Yet,  while  reluctant  he  displa3rs 
His  real  gems  before  the  blaze, 
Tbe  fool  hath,  in  its  centre,  plac'd 
His  tawdjry  stock  of  painted  paste. 
Disus'd  to  speak,  he  tries  his  skill'; 
Speaks  coldly,  and  succeeds  but  ill ; 
His  pensive  manner,  dulness  deem'd; 
His  modesty,  rcsen-e  esteem'd ; 
His  wit  unknown,  his  learning  vain, 
He  wins  not  one  of  all  tbe  train. 
And  those  who,  mutually  known. 
In  Friendship's  fairest  list  had  shone. 
Less  prone  than  pebbles  to  unite. 
Retire  to  shades  from  public  sight; 
Grow  savage,  quit  their  social  nature ; 
And  starve,  to  study  mutual  satire. 

But  friends,  and  fa\x>urite8,  to  chagrin  them, 
Find  counties,  countries,  seas  between  them : 
Meet  once  a  year,  then  part,  and  then, 
Retiring,  wish  to  meet  again. 

Sick  of  the  thought,  let  me  provide 
Some  human  form  to  grace  my  side  ; 
At  hand,-  where'er  I  shape  my  course  j 
An  useful,  pliant,  stalking-horse ! 

No  gesture  free  from  some  grimace ; 
No  seam,  without  its  share  of  lace ; 
But,  mark'd  with  gold  or  silver  either. 
Hint  where  his  coat  was  piec'd  together. 
His  legs  be  lengthened,  1  advise. 
And  stockings  roU'd  abridge  his  thighs. 
What  though  Vandyck  had  other  rules. 
What  had  Vandyck  to  do  with  f  ols  ? 
Be  nothing  wanting  but  his  mind  : 
Before,  a  solitaire ;  behind, 
A  twisted  ribbon,  like  tbe  track 
Which  Nature  gives  an  ass's  beck. 
Silent  as  midnight !  pity  'twere 
His  wisdom's  slender  wealth  to  share ! 
And,  whilst  in  flocks  our  fancies  stray. 
To  wish  the  poor  man's  lamb  away. 

This  form  attracting  every  eye, 
I  stroll  all  unregarded  by  : 
This  wards  the  jokes  of  every  kind. 
As  an  umbrella  kun  or  wind ; 
Or,  like  a  sponge,  absorbs  the  sallici 
And  pestilential  fames  of  maKcc ; 


Or,  like  a  splendid  shield,  is  fit 
To  screen  the  Templar's  random  wit ; 
Or  what  some  gentler  cit  lets  fall. 
As  wool-packs  quash  the  leaden  balL 

Allusions  these  of  weaker  force. 
And  apter  still  the  stalking-horse ! 

O  let  me  wander  all  unseen, 
Beneath  the  sanction  of  his  mien ! 
As  lilies  soft,  as  roses  foir  ! 
Empty  as  air-pumps  drain*d  of  air ! 
With  steady  eye  and  pace  remark 
The  speckled  flock  that  haunts  the  Park  *  ; 
Level  my  pen  with  wondrous  heed 
At  follies  tiocking  there  to  feed ; 
And,  as  my  satire  bursu  amain. 
See,  fcather'd  foppery  strew  the  plain. 

Bat  when  I  seek  my  rural  grove. 
And  share  the  peaceful  haunts  I  love. 
Let  none  of  thu  unhallow'd  train 
My  sweet  sequcster'd  path^  profane. 
Oft  may  some  polish'd,  virtuous  firieod 
To  tbe  soft  winding  vales  descend ; 
And  love  with  me  inglorious  things. 
And  scorn  with  me  the  pomp  of  kings ; 
And  check  me,  when  my  buaom  bums. 
For  statues,  paintings,  coins,  and  urns. 
For  I  in  Damon's  prayer  could  join. 
And  Damon's  wish  might  now  be  mine — 
But  all  dispers'd  !  the  wish,  the  prayer. 
Are  driven  to  mix  with  common  air. 


PART  THE  SECOKD. 

How  happy  once  was  Damon's  lot. 
While  yet  romantic  scenes  were  not ! 
Ere  yet  he  sent  his  weakly  eyes 
To  plan  firail  castles  in  the  skies; 
Forsaking  pleasures  cheap  and  cummon. 
To  court  a  blaze,  still  flitting  from  one. 

Ah  happy  Damon  !  thrice  and  more. 
Had  Taste  ne'er  touch'd  thy  tranquil  shore  ! 

Oh  days !  when  to  a  girdle  tied 
The  couples  jingled  at  his  side ; 
And  Damon  snore  he  would  not  barter 
The  sportsman's  girdle,  for  a  prarter ! 

Whoever  came  to  kill  an  hour. 
Found  easy  Damon  in  their  power; 
Pure  social  Nature  all. his*  guide,' 
'*  Damon  had  not  a  grain  of  pride." 

He  wish'd  not  to  elude  the  snares 
Which  Knavery  plans  and  Craft  prepares; 
But  rather  wealth  to  orown  their  wiles. 
And  win  their  universal  smiles : 
For  who  are  cheerful,  who  at  ease. 
But  they  who  cheat  us  as  they  please  ? 

He  wink'd  at  many  a  gross  de>ign. 
The  new-fallen  calf  might  countermine : 
Thus  every  foul  allow'd  his  merit  j 
**  Yes !   Damon  had  a  generous  spirit !" 

A  coxcomb's  jest,  however  vile. 
Was  sure,  at  least,  of  Damon's  smile : 
That  coxcomb  ne'er  denied  him  sense ; 
For  why  ?  it  prdv'd  his  own  pretence : 
All  o\*n'd,  were  modesty  away, 
Damtjn  cjuld  ^hinc  as  much  as  they. 

When  wine  and  folly  came  in  season, 
Damon  ne'er  strove  to  save  his  reason ; 
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ObnoKioos  to  the  mad  uproar : 

A  spy  upon  a  hostile  shore ! 

Twas  this  bis  company  endear'd : 

Mirth  never  came  tall  he  appeared : 

His  lodgings— every  drawer  could  show  them  ; 

The  slave  was  kick'd  who  did  not  know  them. 

Thus  DaoooD,  studious  of  his  ease. 
And  pleasmg  all  whom  mirth  could  please. 
Defied  the  world,  like  idle  Colley, 
To  show  a  softer  word  than  folly. 
Since  Wisdom's  gorgon-shield  was  known 
To  stare  the  gazer  into  stone ; 
fie  chose  tolrust  in  Folly's  charm. 
To  keep  his  breast  alive  and  warm. 

At  length  grave  Learning's  sober  train 
Kemark'd  the  trider  with  disdain , 
The  sons  of  Taste  contemn'd  his  ways, 
And  rank'd  him  with  the  brutes  that  graze ; 
While  they  to  nobler  heights  aspir'd. 
And  grew  belpv'd,  esteem'd,  admir'd. 

Hence  with  our  youth,  not  void  of  spirit, 
Hb  old  companions  lost  their  merit : 
And  every  kind  well-natur*d  sot 
Seem'd  a  dull  play,  without  a  plot; 
Where  every  yawning  guest  agrees. 
The  willing  creature  strives  to  please: 
But  temper  never  could  amuse; 
ft  barely  led  us  to  excuse  ; 
*T  was  true,  conversing  they  averr'd. 
All  they  had  seen,  or  felt,  or  beard  c 
Talents  of  weight !  for  wights  like  these. 
The  Law  might  choose  for  witnesses: 
But  sure  th'  attesting  dry  narration 
111  suits  a  judge  of  conversation. 

AVhat  were  their  freedoms  *  ?  mere  excuscf 
To  vent  ill-manners,  blows,  and  bruises. 
Yet  Freedom,  gallant  Freedom  *  hailing. 
At  Form,  at  Form,  incessant  railing, 
"Would  they  examine  each  ofifence. 

Its  hitcnt  cause,  its  known  pretence. 

Punctilio  ne'er  was  known  to  breed  them. 

So  sure  as  fond  prolific  Freedom. 

Their  couraga!  but  a  loaded  gun ; 

Machine  the  wise  would  wish  to  shun; 

Its  guard  unsafe,  its  lock  an  ill  one,^ 

Where  accident  might  fire  and  kill  one. 
In  short,  disgusted  out  of  measure, 

Through  much  contempt,  and  slender  pleasure. 

His  sense  of  dignity  returns; 

His  native  pride  his  bosom  bums ; 

He  seeks  respect — but  how  to  gain  it  ? 

Wit,  social  Mirth,  could  ne'er  obtain  it : 

And  Laughter,  where  it  reigns  micheck'd. 

Discards  and  dissipates  respect. 

The  man  who  bravely  bows,  enjoys  it; 

But  shaking  hands,  at  once,  d^roys  it. 

Precarious  plant,  which,  fresh  and  gay. 

Shrinks  at  the  touch,  and  fades  away ! 
Come  then.  Reserve  1  yet  fircm  thy  train 

Banish  Contempt,  and  curst  Disdain. 

Teach  me,  he  cried,  thy  magic  art. 

To  act  the  decent  distant  part: 

To  husband  well  my  complaisance, 

Kor  let  e'en  Wit  too  &r  advance; 

But  choose  calm  Reason  for  my  theme. 

In  these  her  royal  realms  supreme; 

And  o'er  her  charms,  with  caution  shown, 

Be  still  a  graceful  umbrage  thrown; 

•  Boisterous  mirth. 


And  each  abrupter  period  erewnPd, 
With  nods,  and  winks,  and  smiles  profoond. 
Till,  rescued  fipom  the  crowd  beneath. 
No  more  with  pai  n  to  move  or  breathe, 
I  rise  wip>  head  elate,  to  share 
Salubrious  draughts  of  purer  air. 
Respect  is  wop  by  grave  pretence. 
And  sUence,  surer  e'en  than  sense — 

*Tii  hence  the  sacred  grandeur  springs 
Of  eastem-^nd  of  other  kings, 
Or  whence  this  awe  to  Virtue  due. 
While  Virtue 's  distant  as  Peru  ? 
The  sheathiesB  sword  the  guard  displayi. 
Which  round  emits  its  dazzling  rays: 
The  sUtely  fort,  the  turrets  tall, 
Portcullis'd  gate,  and  baUled  wall. 
Less  screens  the  body,  than  controls. 
And  wards  contempt  from  royvii  souls. 

The  crowns  they  wear  but  check  the  eyt. 
Before  it  fondly .piei-ce  too  nigh; 
That  dazzled  crq^vds  may  be  employ'd 
Around  the  surface  of— the  void. 
O!  'tis  the  statesman's  craft  profomnd 
To  scatter  his  amusements  round ! 
To  tempt  us  from  the  conscious  In^eaat, 
Where  full-fledg'd  crimes  enjoy  their  nert. 
Nor  awes  u^  every  worth  reveei'd 
So  deeply  as  each  vice  conceal'd. 

The  k>rdly  log,  dispatched  of  yxwe. 
That  the  frc^  people  might  adore. 
With  guards  to  keep  them  at  a  distance^ 
Had  reign'd,  nor  wanted  wit's  assistance: 
Kay — ^bad  addresses  from  his  nation. 
In  .praise  of  log-administration. 


PAIT  THE  TUIHOU 

The  buoyant  fires  of  3roath  were  o'er. 
And  fome  and  finery  pleas'd  no  more; 
Productive  of  that  general  stare, 
Which  cool  reflection  ill  can  bear ! 
And,  crowds  oonmiencing  mere  vexation, 
Retbrement  sent  its  invitation. 

Romantic  scenes  of  pendent  hills. 
And  verdant  vales,  and  falling  rills. 
And  mossy  banks,  the  fields  adorn, 
Where  Damon,  simple  swain,  was  bom. 

The  Dryads  rear'd  a  shady  grove. 
Where  such  as  think,  and  such  as  love. 
May  safely  sigh  their  summer's  day ; 
Or  muse  their  silent  hours  away. 

The  Oreads  lik'd  the  climate  weH; 
And  taught  the  level  plain  to  swell 
In  verdant  mounds,  from  whence  the  eye 
Might  all  their  larger  works  descry. 

The  Naiads  pour'd  their  urns  around. 
From  nodding  rocks  o'er  vales  profound. 
They  form'd  their  streams  to  please  the  view. 
And  bade  them  wind,  as  serpents  do : 
And,  having  shown  them  where  to  stray, 
Threw  little  pebbles  m  their  way. 

These  Fancy,  all-sagacious  maid. 
Had  at  their  several  tasks  surveyed  : 
She  saw  and  smil'd ;  and  oft  would  lead 
Our  Damon's  foot  o*er  hill  and  mead ; 
There,  with  descriptive  finger,  trace 
The  genuine  beauties  of  the  place ; 
And,  when  she  all  its  charms  bad  shown, 
Prescribe  improtenMntt  of  her  own. 
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"  See  yonder  bill,  so  green,  so  round. 
Its  brow  with  ambient  beeches  crown*d ! 
Twoiild  well  become  thy  gentle  care 
To  raise  a  dome  to  Venus  there : 
PleasM  would  the  nymphs  thy  zeal  snrwy ; 
iiiid  Venus,  in  tWteir  arms,  repay. 
Twas  such  a  shade,  and  such  a  nook. 
Id  such  a  vale,  near  such  a  brook ; 
From  such  a  rocky  fragment  springing; 
That  fnm'd  Apollo  chose,  to  sing  ha. 
There  let  an  altar  wrought  with  art 
Engage  thy  tuneful  patron's  heart. 
How  charming  there  to  muse  and  warble 
Beneath  his  bust  of  breathing  marble  \ 
With  laurel  wreath  and  mimic  lyi'e, 
That  crown  a  poet's  vast  desire; 
Then,  near  it,  scoc^  the  vaulted  cell 
Where  Music^s  3  charming  maids  may  dwell ; 
Prone  to  indulge  thy  tender  passion, 
And  make  thee  many  an  assignation. 
Deep  in  the  grove's  obscure  retreat 
Be  placM  Minerva's  sacred  seat; 
There  let  her  awful  turrets  rise, 
(For  Wisdom  flies  from  vulgar  eyesr) 
There  her  calm  dictates  shalt  thou  hear 
]>istincUy  strike  thy  listening  ear : 
And  who  would  shun  the  pleasing  labour. 
To  have  Minerva  for  his  neighl)our  ?" 

In  shoVt,  so  charm'd  each  wild  suggestion. 
Its  tnith  was  little  calPd  in  question: 
And  DamoD  dreamt  he  saw  the  Fauns, 
iind  Nymphs,  distinctly,  skim  tho  lawns; 
^ow  tracM  amid  the  trees,  and  thee 
1/itt  in  the  circling  shades  again. 
With  leer  oblique  their  lover  viewing — 
And  Cupid — panting — and  pursuing — 
••  Fancy,  enchanting  fair,*'  he  cried, 
"  Be  thou  my  goddess  !  thou  my  guide  I 
For  thy  bright  visions  I  despise 
What  foes  may  think  or  friends  advise. 
The  feign'd  concern,  when  folks  survey 
Expense,  time,  study,  cast  away  ; 
The  real  spleen,  with  which  they  see : 
I  please  myself,  and  follow  thee.** 

.Thus  glow'd  his  breast  by  fancy  warm*d; 
And  thus  the  fa^dry  landscape  eharm'd. 
Bat  must  he  hopM  his  constant  care 
Might  win  the  ^voiir  of  the  fair ; 
And,  wandering  late  through  yonder  glad^ 
He  thus  the  soft  design  betray'd : 

"  Ye  doves  I  for  whom  I  reared  the  grove. 
With  melting  lays  salute  my  love ! 
My  Delia  with  yotir  notes  detain. 
Or  I  have  rear'd  the  grove  in  vain  I 
Ye  flowers  I  which  early  spring  supplies^ 
Display  at  once  your  brightest  d>'es ! 
'!f\\9t  she  your  opening  charms  may  see: 
Or  what  were  else  your  cl>arms  tu  me  ? 
Kind  Zephyr !  brush  each  fragrant  flower. 
And  shed  its  odours  round  my  bower; 
Or  ne'er  again,  O  gentle  wind  ! 
Shall  I,  in  thee,  refreshment  find  : 
Ye  streams,  if  e'er  your  banks  I  lov'd. 
If  o'er  your  native  sounds  in>prov'd. 
May  each  soft  murmur  sooth  my  fair; 
Or,  oh,  »t  will  deepen  my  despair ! 
Be  sure,  ye  willows  !  you  be  seen 
Array 'd  in  liveliest  rubes  of  green ; 

3  The  Muses. 


Or  I  will  tear  your  slighted  bonght. 
And  let  them  fade  around  my  brows. 
And  thou,  my  grot !  whose  lonely  bounds 
TJ^e  melancholy  pine  surrounds ! 
May  she  admire  thy  peaceful  gloom. 
Or  thou  shalt  prove  her  lover's  tomb.** 

And  now  the  lofty  domes  were  rear»d ; 
Loud  laugh'd  the  'squires,  the  rabble  star'd. 

"  See,  neighbours,  what  our  Damon  's  doing  ? 
I  think  some  folks  are  fond  of  ruin  1 
I  saw  his  sheep  at  random  stray — 
But  he  has  thrown  his  crook  away — 
And  builds  such  huts,  as  in  foul  weather 
Are  fit  fur  sheep  nor  shepherd  neither." 

•*  Whence  came  the  sober  s^ain  misled  ?" 
"  Why,  Phoebus  put  it  in  his  head. 
Phoobus  befriends  him,  we  are  told  ; 
And  Phoabns  coins  bright  tons  of  gold. 
'Twere  prudent  not  to  be  so  vain  on't, 
I  think  he  '11  never  touch  a  grain  on  't. 
And  if,  from  Phoebus,  and  his  Muse, 
Mere  earthly  laziness  ensues ; 
Tis  plain,  for  aught  that  I  can  say. 
The  Devil  inspires,  as  well  as  they.'^ 
So  they — ^while  fools  of  grosser  kind, 
Less  weeting  what  our  bard  designed. 
Impute  his  schemes  to  real  evil ; 
That  in  these  haunts  he  met  the  De^-il. 

H<|  own*d,  though  their  advice  was  vain. 
It  suited  wights  who  trod  the  plain: 
For  dulness<— though  he  might  aUhor  it— 
In  them  he  made  allowance  for  it : 
Nor  wooder'd,  if,  beholding  mottos. 
And  urns,  and  domes,  and  cells,  and  grottos. 
Folks,  little  dreaming  of  the  Muses, 
Were  plagued  to  guess  their  pmper  uses. 

But  did  the  Muses  haunt  his  cell  ? 
Or  in  his  dome  did  Vemis  dwell  > 
Did  Pallas  in  his  counsels  share  ? 
The  Delian  god  reward  his  prayor? 
Or  did  his  zeal  engage  the  fair } 
When  all  the  structures  shone  complete  ; 
Not  much  Convenient,  wondrous*  neat ; 
Adorn'd  with  gilding,  painting,  planting. 
And  the  fair  guests  alone  were  wanting  j 
Ah,  me !  ('twas  Dannon's  own  confession)  • 
Came  Poverty,  and  took  possession. 


PAKT  THE    FOCRTn. 

Why  droops  my  Damon,  whilst  he  roves 
Through  ornamented  meads  and  groves  ? 
Near  columns,  obelisks,  and  spires, 
Which  every  critic  eye  admires } 
'Tis  Poverty,  detested  maid. 
Sole  tenant  of  their  ample  shade ! 
'T  is  she,  that  robs  him  of  his  ease, 
And  bids  their  very  charms  displease. 
But  now,  by  Fancy  long  contrord, 
AikI  with  the  sons  of  Taste  enrolPd, 
He  deem'd  it  shameful  to  commence 
First  minister  to  Comuion-sen&e : 
Far  more  elated,  to  pursue 
The  lowest  task  of  dear  Vertii. 

And  now  behold  his  lofty  soul. 
That  whilom  flew  from  pole  to  pole. 
Settle  on  some  elaborate  flou  cr ; 
And,  like  a  bee,  the  sweets  devour! 
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iww,  01  a  it)86  rasniouf'di  prove 

"Hie  wiM  solicitudes  of  love ! 

Now,  in  a  lily^s  cup  mshrin'd, 

Fof^  the  cominerce  of  mankind !  ^ 

As  in  these  toils  he  wore  away 
The  calm  remainder  of  his  day ; 
Conducting  sun,  and  shade,  and  shower, 
As  most  might  glad  the  new-bom  flower. 
So  Fate  or^in'd — before  his  eye 
Starts  up  the  long-sought  butterfly  ! 
While,  fluttering  round,  her  plumes  unfold 
Celestial  crimson  dropt  with  gold. 

Adieu,  ye  bonds  of  flowerets  fliir ! 
The  living  beauty  claims  his  care. 
For  this  be  strips — nor  bolt,  nor  chain, 
Could  Damon's  warm  pursuit  restrain. 

See  him  o'er  hill,  morass,  or  mound. 
Where'er  the  speckled  game  is  found, 
Though  bent  with  age,  with  zeal  pursue  ^ 
And  totter  tow'rds  the  prey  in  view. 

Nor  rock,  nor  stream,  hb  steps  retard. 
Intent  upon  the  blest  rewaid ! 
One  vassal  fly  repays  the  chase ! 
A  wing,  a  film,  reward  the  race ! 
Reward  him,  though  Disease  attend, 
And  in  a  fatal  surfeit  etid. 
So  fierce  Camilla  skhnm'd  the  plain. 
Smit  with  the  purple's  pleasing  stain. 
She  eye'd  intent  the  glittering  stranger, 
Aad  knew,  alas !  nor  fear,  nor  dan^r; 
Till  deep  within  her  panting  heart 
Malicious  Fate  impell'd  the  dart  I 

How  studious  he  what  favourite  food 
Regales  dame  Nature's  tiny  brood  1 
What  junkets  &t  tUe  filmy  people  1 
And  what  liqueurs  they  choose  to  tipple ! 

Behold  him,  at  some  crise,  prescribe. 
And  raise  with  drugs  the  sickening  tribe ! 
Or  haply,  when  their  spirits  fan'ter. 
Sprinkling  my  Lord  of  Cloyne's  tar-water. 

When  Nature's  brood  of  insects  dies, 
See  how  he  pimps  for  amorous  flies  1 
See  him  the  timely  succour  lend  her. 
And  help  the  wantons  to  engender  ! 

Or  see  him  guard  their  pregnant  hour  ; 
Exert  his  soft  obstetric  power;    . 
And,  lending  each  his  lenient  band, 
With  new-bom  grabs  enrich  the  land  !        . 

O  Wilks  4 !  what  poet's  loftiest  lays         ^ 
Can  match  thy  labours,  and  thy  praise  ? 
Immortal  sage!  by  Fate  decreed 
To  guard  the  moth's  illustrious  breed ; 
Till  fluttering  swarms  on  swarms  arise. 
And  all  our  wardrobes  teem  with  flies! 

And  must  we  praise  this  taste  for  toys  ? 
Admire  it  then  in  g^rls  and  boys. 
Ye  youths  of  fifteen  years,  or  more, 
Resig^  your  moths — th^  season 's  o'er. 
'TIS  time  more  social  joys  to  prove; 
T  were  now  your  nobler  task— to  love. 
Let  ♦  *  *  *'s  eyes  more  deeply  warm; 
Nor,  slighting  Nature's  fiiirest  form, 
The  bias  of  your  souls  determine 
Towards  the  mean  love  of  Nature's  vermin. 

But,  ah !  how  wondrous  few  have  known. 
To  give  each  stage  of  life  its  own ! 

4  Alluding  to  moths  and  butterflies,  delineated 
by  Benjamin  Wilks.  See  his  very  expensive  pro- 
posals. 


Tis  the  prsetexta's  utmost  hound. 
With  radiant  purple  edg'd  around. 
To  please  the  child ;  whose  glowing  dyea 
Too  long  delight  maturer  eyes : 
And  few,  but  with  regret,  assume 
'ITie  plain-wrought  labours  of  the  loom. 
Ah  !  let  not  me  by  fency  steer. 
When  life's  autumnal  clouds  appear; 
Nor  e'en  in  learning's  long  delays 
Consume  my  fairest,  fruitless  days : 
Like  him,  who  should  in  armour  spend 
The  sums  that  armour  should  defend. 

Awhile  in  Pleasure's  myrtle  bower. 
We  share  her  smiles,  and  bless  her  power; 
But  find  at  last,  we  vainly  strive 
To  fix  the  worst  coquette  alive. 

O  you !  that  with  assiduous  flame 
Have  long  pursued  the  faithless  dame;. 
Forsake  her  soft  abodes  a  while. 
And  dare  her  frown,  and  slight  her  smile: 
Nor  scorn,  whatever  wits  may  say. 
The  foot-path  road,  the  king's  high-way. 
No  more  the  scrupulous  clnirmer  tease^ 
But  seek  the  roofs  of  honest  Ease; 
The  rival  feir,  no  more  pursued. 
Shall  there  with  forward  pace  intrude; 
Shall  there  her  everj'  art  essay, 
To  win  you  to  her  slighted  sway ; 
And  grant  your  scom  a  glance  more  fair 
Thafl  e'er  she  gave  your  fondest  prayer. 

But  would  you  happiness  pursue  ? 
Partake  both  ease,  and  pleasure  too  ? 
Would  you,  through  all  your  days,  diipemt 
The  joys  of  reason,  and  of  sense  ? 
Or  give  to  life  the  most  you  can. 
Let  social  virtue  shape  the  phui. 
For  does  not  to  the  virtuous  deed 
A  train  of  pleasing  sweets  succeed  ; 
Or,  like  the  sweets  of  wild  desire. 
Did  social  pleasures  ever  tire  ? 

Yet  midst  the  group  be  some  preferred. 
Be  some  abhorr'd — ^for  Damon  err'd : 
And  such  there  are — of  fair  address** 
As  'twere  unsocial  to  caress. 
O  leam  by  Reason's  equal  rule 
To  shun  the  praise  of  knave,  or  fool! 
Then,  though  you  deem  it  better  still 
To  gain  soma  rustic  'squire's  good  will; 
And  souls,  however  mean  or  vile. 
Like  features,  brighten  by  a  smile; 
Yet  Reason  holds  it  for  a  crime. 
The  trivial  breast  should  share  thy  time: 
And  Virtue,  with  reluctant  eyes, 
Beholds  this  human  sacrifice ! 

Through  deep  reserN-e,  and  air  erect. 
Mistaken  Damon  won  respect; 
But  could  the  specious  homage  pass. 
With  any  creature,  but  an  ass  ? 
If  conscious,  the^  who  fear'd  the  skin. 
Would  scom  the  sluggish  brute  within. 
What  awe-strack  slaves  the  towers  enclose. 
Where  Persian  monarchs  eat  and  doze  1 
What  prostrate  reverence  all  agree 
To  pay  a  prince  they  never  see ! 
Mere  vassals  of  a  royal  throne ! 
The  sophi's  virtues  must  he  showi^ 
To  make  the  reverence  his  own. 

As  for  Thalia — wouldst  thou  make  her 
Thy  bride  without  a  portion  ?— -take  her. 
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She  win  with  duteous  care  attend, 
And  all  thy  duteous  hours  befriend ; 
Will  sweU  thy  joys,  will  share  thy  pain; 
With  thee  rejoice,  with  thee  complain ; 
Will  smooth  thy  pillow,  pleat  thy  bowers ; 
And  bind  thy  aching  head  with  flowers 
But  be  this  previous  maxim  known. 
If  thou  canst  feed  on  love  alone : 
K,  blest  with  her,  thou  canst  sustain 
Contempt,  and  poverty,  and  pain  : 

If  so— then  rifle  all  her  graces 

And  fruitful  be  your  fond  embraces! 

Too  soon,  by  caitiff-spleen  inspir'd. 
Sage  Damon  to  his  groves  retired : 
The  path  disclaimM  by  sober  Reason  ; 
Retirement  claims  a  later  season ; 
Ere  active  youth  and  warm  desires 
Have  quite  withdrawn  their  lingering  firesi 
With  the  warm  bosom  ill  agree 
Or  limpid  stream  or  shady  tree. 
Love  lurks  within  the  rosy  bower, 
And  claims  the  speculative  hour| 
Ambition  finds  his  cahoi  retreat. 
And  bids  his  pulse  too  fiercely  beat. 
E'en  social  Friendship  duns  his  ear, 
And  cites  him  to  the  public  sphere. 
Does  be  resist  their  genuine  force } 
His  temper  takes  some  froward  course; 
Till  Passiop,  misdirected,  sighs 
For  weeds,  or  shells,  or  grubs,  or  flies  ! 

Far  happiest  he,  whose  early  days. 
Spent  in  the  social  paths  of  praise. 
Leave, /airly  printed  on  his  mind, 
A  train  of  virtuous  deeds  behind : 
From  this  rich  fund,  the  memory  draws 
The  lasting  mead  of  self-applause. 

Such  feir  ideas  lend  their  aid 
To  people  their  sequester'd  shade. 
Such  are  the  Naiads,  Nymphs,  and  Fauns, 
That  haunt  his  floods,  or  cheer  his  lawns. 
U,  where  his  devious  ramble  strays. 
He  Virtues  radiant  form  surveys  ; 
She  seems  no  longer  now  to  wear 
The  rigid  mien,  the  frown  severe  *; 
To  show  him  her  remote  abode ; 
To  point  the  rocky  arduous  road : 
But  from  each  flower,  his  fields  allow. 
She  twines  a  garland  for  his  brow. 


ECONOMY. 

A    BUAFSODY, 

Addressed  lo  Yifung  Poets, 

Inatnis ;  omnes  gelidis  quaecnnque  lacemis 
Sunt  tifci,  Nasones  Virgiliosque  vides.    Mart. 

PART  THE   FIRST. 

To  yon,  ye  bards  !  whose  lavish  breast  requires 
This  monitory  lay,  the  strains  belong ; 
Nor  think  some  miser  vents  his  sapient  saw. 
Or  some  dull  cit,  unfeeling  of  the  charnu> 
That  tempt  profusion,  sings  ;  while  friendly  zeal, 
To  guard  from  fatal  ills  the  tribe  he  loves. 
Inspires  the  mennest  of  thu  Muses'  train  I 
Like  you  1  loathe  the  grovelling  progeny, 

ft  Alluding  to  the  allegory  in  Cebcs's  tablet 


Whose  wiljrarts,  hy  eroepiair  Time  BMtdr'dy 

Advance  them  high  on  Power's  tyrannic  throoe  s 

To  lord  it  there  in  gorgeous  ufelessDCtt, 

And  spurn  successtess  Worth  that  pines  betov! 

*  See  the  rich  churl,  amid  the  social  sons 

Of  wine  and  wit,  regaling;  bark  he  joint 

In  the  free  jest  dtelighted !  seems  to  show 

A  meliorated  heart !  he  laughs !    he  sings ! 

Songs  of  gay  import,  madrigals  of  glee. 

And  drunken  anthems  set  agape  the  bi^rd. 

Like  Denies,  in  the  play,  benign  and  mild. 

And  pouring  forth  benevolence  of  soul. 

Till  Alicio  woiiders:  or,  in  Shakespeare's  Une, 

Obstrepefpus  Silence  ;  drowning  Shallow's  voioe. 

And  startling  Falsiafl^  and  his  noad  compeers. 

He  owns  't  is  prudence,  ever  and  anon. 
To  smooth  >i8  careful  brow !  to  let  hit  pone 
Ope  to  a  sixpence's  diameter ! 
He  likes  our  ways ;  he  owns  the  ways  of  wit 
Are  ways  of  pleasaunce,  and  deserve  regard. 
True  we  are  dainty  good  society. 
But  what  art  thou  ?  Alas !  cuosider  well. 
Thou  bane  of  social  pleasure,  know  thyself. 
Thy  fell  approach,  like  some  invasive  damp  [caret, 
Breath'd  through  the  pores  of  earth  from  Siygiaa 
Destroys  the  lamp  of  mirth;  the  lamp  which  we 
Its  6amens  boatt  to  guard :  we  know  not  how. 
But  at  thy  sight  the  fading  flame  assumes 
A  ghastly  biue,  and  in  a  stench  expires,  [ensky'd; 

True,  thou  seem'st  chang'd;   all   saiated,    all 
The  trembling  tears  that  charge  thy  melting  eyesk 
Say  thou  art  honest,  and  of  gentle  kind. 
But  all  is  false!  an  intermitting  sigh 
Condemns  each  hour,  each  moment  giv'n  to  smiles. 
And  deems  those  only  lost,  thou  dott  not  lose. 
E'en  for  a  demi-groat,  this  open'd  soul. 
This  boon  companion,  this  elastic  breast 
Revibrates  quick;  and  sends  the  tuneful  tongue    - 
To  lavish  music  on  the  rugged  walls 
Of  some  dark  dungeon.     Hence,  thou  caitiff,  fly ! 
y  Touch  net  my  glass,  nor  drain  my  sacred  bowl. 
Monster,  ingrate !  beneath  one  common  sky  [roof 
Why  shouldst  thou  breathe }  beneath  one  commoa 
Thou  ne'er  shah  harbour:  nor  my  little  boat 
Receive  a  sonl  with  crimes  to  press  it  down. 
Go  to  thy  bags,  thou  recreant !  hourly  go. 
And,  gazing  there,  bid  them  be  wit,  be  mirth. 
Be  conversation.     Not  a  face  that  smiles 
Admit  thy  presence;  not  a  soul  that  glowt 
With  social  purport,  bid  or  ev'n  or  mom 
Invest  thee  happy!  but « hen  life  declines. 
May  thy  sure  heirs  stand  tittering  round  thy  bed, 
Arjd,  usherinpr  in  their  favourites,  burst  thy  locks. 
And  fdl  their  lamps  with  gold ;  till  Want  and  Car* 
With  joy  depart,  and  cry.  "  We  ask  no  more." 

Ah  never  never  may  th'  harmonious  mind 
Endure  the  worldly !  Poets,  ever  void 
Of  guile,  distrustless,  scorn  the  treasur'd  gold. 
And  spurn  the  miser,  spurn  his  deity. 
Balanced  with  friendship,  in  the  poet's  eye 
The  rival  scale  of  interest  kicks  the  beam, 
Than  lightning  swifter.     From  his  carem'd  store 
The  sordid  soid,  with  self  applause,  remarks 
The  kind  propensity ;  remarks  and  smiles. 
And  hies  with  impious  lia.-te  to  spread  the  snore. 
Him  we  deride,  and  in  our  comic  scenes 
Contemn  the  niggard  form  Mc»liere  has  drawn.  . 
We  loathe  with  justice;  but  alas  the  pain 
To  bow  the  knpe  before  this  calf  of  gold ; 
implore  bis  envious  aid,  and  meet  his  frown ! 
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But  H  is  not  OonME,  t  If  aot  be  ithoae  beait 
If  crotted  o'er  with  dross,  wbose  callous  mind 
Is  senseless  as  his  gold,  the  slighted  Muse 
Intensvly  loaches.    T  is  sure  no  equal  task 
To  pardoD  liim,  who  lavishes  his  wealth 
On  racer,  fox-hound,  hawk  or  spaniel,  aH 
Bat  huuun  merit ;  who  with  gold  essays 
All,  but  the  noblest  pleasure,  to  remove 
The  want  of  genius,  and  its  smiles  enjoy. 

But  you,  ye  titled  youths !  wbose  nobler  zeal 
Would  bomish  o*er  your  coronets  with  fame ; 
Who  listen  pleasM  when  poet  tones  his  lay; 
Permit  him  not,  in  distant  solitudes. 
To  pine,  to  languish  out  the  fleeting  hours 
Of  active  youth !  then  virtue  pants  finr  praise. 
That  seasoo  unadom'd,  the  careless  bard 
Quits  your  worn  threshold,  and  like  honest  Gay 
Contemns  the  tiiggard  boon  ye  time  so  ilL 
Your  fisvours  then,  like  trophies  given  the  tomb, 
Th'  enfranchise  spirit  soaring  not  perceives, 
O  sooms  perceivM;  and  execrates  the  smile 
Which  bade  his  vigoroos  bloam,  to  treacherous  hopes 
And  servile  cares  a  prey,  expire  in  vain  !-^ 

Two  lawlev  powers,  engaged  by  mutual  hate 
In  endless  war,  beneath  their  flags  enroll 
The  vassal  world.     This  Avarice  is  namM, 
That  Lnxury ;  't  is  triie  their  partial  friends 
Assign  tbem  softer  names;  usurpers  both; 
That  share  by  dint  of  arms  the  legal  throne 
Of  just  Economy ;  yet  both  betray'd 
By  fraudful  ministers.     The  niggard  chief, 
Listening  to  want,  all  faithless,  and  prepar*d 
To  join  each  moment  in  bis  rival's  train. 
His  conduct  models  by  the  needless  fears 
The  slave  inspires;  while  Lxixury,  a  chief 
Of  amplest  faith,  to  Plenty's  rule  resigns   [sounds 
His  whole  campaign.      'Tis  Plenty's    flattering 
Engross  his  ear;  'tis  Plenty *s  smiling  form 
Moves  still  before  his  eyes.    Discretion  strives, 
But  strives  in  vain,  to  banish  from  the  throne 
The  peijur'd  minion.     He,  secure  of  trust. 
With  latent  malice  to  the  hostile  camp, 
Day,  night,  and  hour,  his  monarch's  wesilth  conveys. 

Ye  towering  minds  !  ye  sublimated  souls! 
Who,  careless  of  jrour  fortunes,  seal  and  sign. 
Set,  let,  contract,  acquit,  with  easier  mien 
Than  fops  take  snuff!  whose  economic  care 
Your  green-silk  purse  engrosses !  easy,  pleas'd. 
To  see  gold  sparkle  through  the  subtle  folds; 
Lovely,  as  when  th'  Hesperian  fruitage  smil'd 
Amid  the  verdtmms  grove!  who  fondly  hope 
Spontaneous  harvests !  harvests  all  the  year ! 
Who  scatter  wealth,  as  though  the  radiant  crop 
GlitterM  on  every  bough  ;  and  every  bough 
Like  that  the  I'rqjan  gathered,  once  avuls'd 
Were  by  a  splendid  successor  supplied 
Instant,  spontaneous !  listen  to  my  lays. 
For  't  is  not  fools,  whatever  proverbial  pbrase 
Have  long  decreed,  that  quit  with  greatest  ease 
The  tieasnr'd  gold.    Of  words  indeed  profuse. 
Of  gold  tenacious,  their  torpescent  soul 
Clenches  their  com,  and  what  electral  fire 
Shall  salve  the  frosty  gripe,  and  bid  it  flow  ? 
*T  i^  Genius,  Fancy,  that  to  wHd  expense 
Of  health  !  of  tieasare  !  stimulates  the  soul : 
These,  with  cAcious  cars,  and  fiital  art,  _ 
Improve  the  vhions  flavour ;  these  the  smila 
Of  Ck)e  soften ;  these  the  glare  of  dress 
lIluBoe ;  the  glittering  cbanot  gild  anew, 
Md  add  straBge  wisdom  to  the  fius  of  power. 


Alas !  that  be,  amid  the  race  of  men, 
That  he,  who  thinks  of  purest  gold  with  icorn^ 
Should,  with  unsated  appetite,  demand 
And  vainly  court  the  pleasure  it  procures ! 
WHien  fancy's  vivid  spark  impels  the  soul 
To  scorn  quotidian  scenes,  to  spurn  the  bliss 
Of  vulgar  minds,  what  nostrum  shall  oomposn 
Its  fatal  tension  ?  in  what  lonely  vale 
Of  balmy  medicine^s  various  field  aspires 
I'he  blest  refrigerant }  Vain,  ah  vain  tbe  hop* 
Of  futuirrf  peace,  this  orgasm  uncontrol'd  ! 
Impatient,  hence,  of  all  the  frugal  mind 
Requires  ;  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  &U 
A  chest  with  gold,  the  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture ;  life,  a  tedious  load 
Denied  its  continuity  of  joy. 
But  whence  obtain )  Philosophy  requires 
No  lavish  cost;  to  crown  its  utmost  prayer 
Suflice  the  root-built  cell,  the  simple  fleece^ 
I'he  juicy  viand,  and  the  crystal  stream. 
K'en  mild  Stupidity  rewards  her  train 
With  cheap  contentment    Taste  alone  requiras 
Entire  provision  !  Days,  and  nights,  and  houfi^ 
Thy  voice,  hydropic  Fancy  I  calls  aloud 
For  costly  draugrhts,  innndant  bowls  of  joy. 
Rivers  of  rich  regalement !  seas  of  bliss  1 
Seas  without  sIkntc  !  infinity  of  sweets! 

And  yet,  unless  sage  Reason  join  her  hand 
In  pleasure*s  purchase,  pleasure  is  unsure : 
And  yet,  unless  Economy's  consent 
Legitimate  expense,  spme  graoeless  mark* 
Some  symptom  iII«concealM,  shall,  soon  or  bt^ 
Burst  like  a  pimple  from  the  vicious  tide 
Of  acid  blood,  proclaiming  want's  disease. 
Amidst  the  bloom  of  show.    The  scanty  streaa 
Slow-loitering  in  its  channel,  seems  to  vie 
With  Vaga's  depth ;  but  should  the  sedgy  povoi; 
Vain-gk>rious,  emp^  his  penurious  urn 
O'er   tbe   rough   rock,    how   must   his   feOsv 

streams 
Deride  the  tinklings  of  the  boastive  rill ! 

I  not  aspire  to  mark  the  dubious  path 
That  leads  to  wealth,  to  poets  mark'd  in  vain ! 
But  ere  self-flattery  sooth  the  vivid  breast 
With  dreams  of  fortune  ne'er  allied  to  Csme^ 
Reflect  how  few,  who  charm'd  the  listening  ear 
Of  satrsp  or  of  king,  her  smiles  ei^joy'd ! 
Consider  well,  what  meagre  alms  repaid 
Tbe  great  Msonian,  sire  of  tuneful  song. 
And  prototype  of  all  that  soar'd  sublime. 
And  left  dull  cares  below ;  what  griefs  impellHl 
The  modest  bard  of  leara'd  Eliza's  reign 
To  swell  with  tears  his  Mulla's  parent  streao^ 
And  mourn  aloud  the  pang  **  to  ride,  to  rui^ 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone." 
Why  should  1  tell  of  Cowley's  pensive  Muse 
Beloved  in  vain  ?   too  copious  is  ray  theme ! 
Which  of  your  boasted  race  might  hope  rewaii 
Like  loyal  Butler,  when  the  liberal  Charles, 
The  judge  of  wit,  perus'd  the  sprightly  ptt§t^ 
Triumphant  o'er  bis  foes  ?   Believe  not  U^s^ 
The  poet's  paruite ;  but  learn  akme 
To  spare  the  scanty  boon  tbe  Fates  deoree. 
Poet  and  rich !  tis  solecism  eatreme ! 
Tis  heightened  contradiction!  in  his  frames 
In  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  bissoul. 
The  latent  seeds  and  principles  of  Want 
Has  Nature  wove ;  and  Fate  confirmed  the  cloc^ 

Nor  yet  despair  to  shun  the  ruder  gripe 
Of  Penury  I  with  nice  prtcision  ieftm 
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A  dollar**  vaTne.    Fomnost  in  the  page 

That  markd  th'  expense  of  each  rerolving  year. 

Place  inattention.     When  the  lust  of  praise. 

Or  honour's  felse  idea,  tempts  thy  soul 

To  slight  frugality,  assure  thine  heart 

That  danger's  near.    This  perishable  coin 

Isno'min  ore.     It  is  thy  liberty, 

It  fetters  misers,  but  it  mui^t  atone  • 

Enfranchise  thee.    The  world,  the  cit-like  world, 

Bids  thee  beware;  thy  little  craft  essay ; 

Nor,  piddling  with  a  tea-spoon's  slender  fbnn. 

See  with  soup-ladles  devils  gormandize. 

£conomy  !  thou  good  old  aunt '  whose  mien 
FinrrowM  with  age  and  care  the  wise  adore. 
The  wits  contemn  !  reserving  still  thy  stores 
To  cheer  thy  friends  at  last !  why  with  the  cit. 
Or  booklen  churl,  with  each  ignoble  name. 
Each  earthly  nature,  deign'st  thou  to  reside  ? 
Aody  shunning  all  who  by  thy  favours  crown'd 
Might  glad  the  world,  to  seek  some  vnlinir  mind 
Inspiring  pride,  and  selfish  shapes  of  ill  ? 
Why,  with  the  old,  infirm,  and  impotent. 
And  childless,  love  to  dwell ;  yet  leave  the  breast 
Of  youth,  unwarn'd,  \mgurded,  uninformed  ? 
Of  youth,  to  whom  thy  monitory  voice 
Were  doubly  khid  >  for  sure  to  jrouthful  eyes 
(How  short  soe'er  it  prove)  the  road  of  life 
Appears  protracted  ;  fair  on  either  side 
The  Loves,  the  Graces  play,  on  Fortune's  child 
Profusely  smilin<r ;  well  might  you  essay 
The  frugal  plan,  the  lucrative  employ, 
Soorce  of  their  fevour  all  the  live-long  day. 
But  Fate  assents  not.     Age  alone  contracts 
His  meagre  palm,  to  clench  the  tempting  bane 
Of  ail  bis  peace,  the  glittering  seeds  of  caret 

O  that  the  Muse's  voice  might  pierce  the  ear 
Of  generous  youth  t  for  youth  deserves  her  song. 
Youth  is  fair  virtue's  season,  virtite  then 
Requhres  the  primer's  hand  ^  the  sequent  stagey 
It  barely  vegetates :  nor  long  the  space 
Ere  robb'd  of  warmth  its  arid  trunk  display 
Pell  Winter's  total  reign.    O  lovely  source 
Of  generous  foibles,  youth !  when  opening  minds 
Are  honest  as  the  light,  lucid  as  air, 
As  fostering  breezes  kind,  as  linnets  gay, 
Tender  as  buds,  and  lavish  as  the  Spring ! 
Yet,  hapless  state  of  man !  his  earliest  youth 
Cotsens  itself;  his  age  defrauds  mankind. 

Nor  deem  it  strange  that  rolling  yean  abrade 
The  social  bias.     Life's  extensive  page 
What  does  it  but  unfold  repeated  proofs 
Of  gold's  omnipotence?  With  patriots,  friends. 
Sickening  beneath  its  ray,  enervate  some. 
And  others  dead,  whose  putrid  name  exhales 
A  noisome  scent,  the  bulky  volume  teems. 
With  khssmen,  brothers,  soni,  moistening  the  shrond. 
Or  honouring  the  grave,  with  specious  grief 
Of  ibort  duration ;  soon  in  Fortune's  beams 
Alert,  and  wondering  at  the  tears  they  shed. 

But  who  shall  save  by  tame  proeaic  strain 
That  glowing  breast,  where  wit  with  youth  conspires 
To  sweeten  luxury  ?  The  fiearfiil  Muse 
Shall  yet  proceed,  though  by  the  fiifanteit  gleam 
Ofbopeiiiq>ir'dyto  wamthetrahishe  knrea.    • 
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In  some  dark  season,  when  the  misty  showtr 
Obsonrei  th«  Son  aod  saddens  all  tht  sky  i 


When  Inmets  drop  the  wing,  nor  grore  nor  i 

Invites  thee  forth,  to  sport  thy  drooping  Muaej 

Seize  the  dull  hour,  nor  with  regret  assign 

To  worUly  prudence.     She  nor  nice  nor  coy 

Accepts  the  tribute  of  a  joyless  day  ; 

She  smiles  well-pleas'd,  when  wit  and  mirth  recede^  * 

And  not  a  Grace,  and  not  a  Muse  will  hear. 

Then,  from  majestic  Marc's  awful  strain, 

Or  towering  Homer,  let*thn>e  eye  descend 

To  trace,  with  patient  industry,  the  page 

Of  income  and  expense.    And  oh !  bewase 

Thy  breast,  self-flattering,  phice  no  courtly  wauHCp 

No  golden  promise  of  yom  faithless  Muse, 

Nor  latent  mine  which  Fortune's  hand  may  abov^ 

Amid  thy  solid  store.    The  Syren's  song 

Wrecks  not  the  listenmg  sailor  half  so  sure. 

See  by  what  avenues,  what  devious  paths. 

The  foot  of  Want  detested  steals  along. 

And  bars  each  fstal  pass.    Some  few  short  hours 

Of  punctual  care,  the  refuse  of  thy  ear 

On  frugal  schemes  employ'd,  shall  give  the  Muse 

To  sing  intrepid  many  a  cheerful  day. 

But  if  too  soon  before  the  tepid  gales 
Thy  resolution  melt ;  and  ardent  vows. 
In  wary  hours  preferr'd,  or  die  forgot, 
Or  seem  the  fbrc'd  efiect  of  hazy  skies; 
Then,  ere  Surprise,  by  whose  impetuous  rage 
The  massy  fort,  with  which  thy  gentler  breaal 
I  not  compare,  is  won,  the  song  proceeds. 

Know  too,  by  Nature^  undiminish*d  law. 
Throughout  her  realms  obey'd,  the  various  parts 
Of  deep  creation,  atoms,  systems,  all ! 
Attract  and  are  attracted  ;  nor  prevails  the  Ucw 
Alone  in  matter;  soul  alike  with  soul 
Aspires  to  join ;  nor  yet  in  souls  alone  : 
In  each  idea  it  imbibes,  is  fbnnd 
The  kind  propensity.    And  when  they  meet. 
And  grow  familiar,  various  though  their  tribe. 
Their  tempers  various,  vow  perpetual  faith  : 
That,  should  the  world's  disjointed  frame  once  won 
To  chaos  yield  the  sway,  amid  the  wreck 
Their  union  should  survive ;  with  Roman  warmth^ 
By  sacred  hospitable  laws  endear'd. 
Should  each  idea  recollect  its  friend. 

Here  then  we  fix ;  on  this  perennial  base 
Erect  thy  safety,  ^k1  defy  the  storm. 
Let  soft  Profusion's  fair  idea  join 
Her  hand  with  Poverty;  nor  here  desist, 
Till«  o'er  the  group  that  forms  their  various  tnu% 
Thou  sing  loud  hymeneab.    Let  the  pride 
Of  outwaird  show  in  lasting  leagues  combiiie 
With  Shame  threadbare;  the  gay  vermilion  fSace 
Of  rash  Intemperance  be  discreetly  paired 
With  sallow  Hunger;  the  licentious  Joy, 
With  mean  Dependence;  e'en  the  dear  ddight 
Of  sculpture,  paint,  intaglios,  boc4s,  and  coins. 
Thy  breast,  sagacious  Prudence  I  'shall  connect 
With  fihh  and  beggary  ;  nor  disdain  to  link 
With  black  Insolvency.    Thy  soul  alarm'd 
Shall  shun  the  syren's  voice ;  nor  boldly  dare 
To  bid  the  soft  enchantress  share  thy  breast. 
With  such  a  train  of  horrid  fiends  conioin'd. 

Nor  think,  ye  sordid  race  \  ye  grovdling  minds  f 
I  frame  the  song  for  you  t  for  you,  the  Muse 
Could  othei*hiles  impart ;  the  frioidly  strain. 
For  gentler  blossoms  plann'd,  to  yours  would  prove 
The  juice  of  lurid  aconite,  exceed 
Whatever  Colchos  bore;  and  m  your  breast 
Compassion,  love,  and  friendship,  all  destroy  I 

It  gn^ttf  shell  avaU,  if  e'sr  thy  storas 
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IncrAase  space*  by  periodic  days 
Of  annual  payment,  or  tby  patron's  boon. 
The  lean  reward  of  gr»s  unbounded  praise ! 
It  much  aval  1b,  to  seize  the  present  hour. 
And,  nndeliberalin^,  call  aroimd 
The  hungry  creditors ;  their  horrid  rage 
When  once  appeas'd,  the  small  remaining  store 
Shall  rise  in  weight  tenfold,  in  lustre  rise. 
As  j^ld  improvM  by  many  a  fierce  essay. 
Tis  thus  the  frugal  husbandman  directs  * 
His  narrow  stream,  if,  o'er  its  wonted  banks 
By  siidden  rain't  impclPd,  it  proudly  swell; 
His  tinnely  hand  through  better  tracks  convejri 
The  quick  decreasing  tide  j  ere  borne  along 
Or  through  the  wild  morass,  or  cultur'd  fiek). 
Or  bladed  grass  mature,  or  barren  sands, 
It  flow  destructive,  or  it  flow  in  vain! 
But  happiest  he  who  sanctifies  expense 
By  present  pay  !  who  subjects  not  his  fame 
To  tradesmen's  varlets,  nor  bequeaths  bis  name. 
His  honourM  name,  to  deck  the  vulgar  page 
Of  base  mechanic,  sordid,  unsincere ! 
There,  haply,  while  thy  Muse  sublimely  soars 
Beyond  this  earthly  sphere,  in  Heaven's  abodes. 
And  dreams  of  nectar  and  ambrosial  sweets. 
Thy  growing  debt  steals  unregarded  o'er 
The  punctual  record  ;  till  nor  Phcd>ns'  self, 
Kor  sage  Minen-a's  art,  can  aught  avail 
To  sooth  the  ruthless  dun's  detested  rage. 
Frantic  and  fell,  with  many  a  curse  prc^eme 
He  loads  the  gentle  Muse ;  then  hinrls  thee  down 
To  want,  remorse,  captivity, and  shame. 

Kach  public  place,  the  glittering  haunts,  of  men. 
With  horrour  rfjr.     Why  loiter  near  thy  bane  ? — 
Why  ibndly  linger  on  a  hostile  shore, 
Diiiann'd,  defenceless  ?  why  require  to  tread 
The  precipice  ?  or  why,  alas,  to  breathe 
A  moment's  space,  where  every  breeze  is  death  ? 
Death  to  thy  future  peace !  Away  !  collect 
Thy  diflsipated  mind  ;  contract  thy  train 
Of  wild  ideas  o'er  the  flowery  fields 
Of  show  diffus'd,  and  speed  to  safer  climes. 
Kconoroy  presents  her  glass,  accept 
The  faithfvl  mirror :  powerftil  to  disclose 
A  thousand  forms,  unseen  by  careless  eyes. 
That  plot  thy  fate.    Temptation,  in  a  robe 
Of  Tyrian  dye,  with  every  sweet  perfum'd. 
Besets  thy  sense  ;  Extortion  fallows  ckjse 
Her  wanton  step,  and  Ruin  bniigs  the  rear. 
These  and  the  rest  shall  her  mysterious  glass 
£mbody  to  thy  view :  like  Venus  kind, 
When  to  her  labouring  son,  the  vengeful  powers 
That  urg'd  the  fall  of  Ilium,  she  display 'd. 
He,  wA  imprudent,  at  the  sight  declin'd 
The  unequal  conflict,  and  decreed  to  raise 
The  Trujan  welfare  on  some  happier  shore. 
>  For  here  to  drain  thy  swelling  purse  await 
A  thousand  arts,  a  thousand  frauds  attend,  [boxes, 
"  The  cloud-wrought  canes,  the  gorgeous  snuff- 
The  twinkling  jewels,  and  the  gold  etwee. 
With  all  its  bright  inhabitants,  shall  waste 
Its  melting  stores,  and  in  the  dreary  void 
Leave  not  a  doit  behind."    £re  yet  ezbauft 
Its  flimsy  folds  ofiend  thy  pensive  eye. 
Away !  embosom'd  deep  in  distant  shades, 
Nor  seen  nor  seeing,  thou  mayst  vent  thy  scorn 
Pf  lace,  embroidery,  purple,  gems,  and  goldl 
There  of  the  forded  fop,  and  easenc'd  beau, 
Ferspious  with  a  stoic's  frown  disch)se 
Thy  loanly  scorn*  avcdrsa  to  tinsel  pomp  i 


And  fluent  thme  harangue.     But  can  thy  soul 
Deny  thy  limbs  the  radiant  grace  of  dress, 
Where  dress  is  merit !  where  thy  graver  friend 
Shall  wish  thee  bumish'd  !  where  the  sprightly  £iir 
Demand  embellishment !  e'en  Delia's  eye. 
As  in  a  gard<»n,  rr»ves,  of  hues  alone 
Inquirent*  curious  ?   Fly  the  curst  domain  ; 
These  are  the  realms  of  luxury  and  show ; 
No  classic  soil :  away  !  the  bloomy  Spring 
Attracts  thee  hence  ;  the  waning  Autumn  warns; 
Fly  to  thy  native  shades,  and  dread  e'en  there, 
L^busy  fancy  tempt  thy  narrow  state 
Beyond  its  bounds.     Observe  Plorelio's  mien. 
Why  treads  my  friend  with  melancholy  st^ 
That  beauteous  lawn ;  why  pensive  strays  hit  eya 
O'er  statues,  grottos,  urns,  by  critic  art 
Propurtion'd  fsihr  ?  or  from  his  lofty  dome. 
Bright  glittering  through  the  grove,  returns  his  eya 
Unpleas'd,  disconsolate  ?     And  is  it  Love, 
Disastrous  I/ive,  that  robs  the  finish'd  scenes 
Of  all  their  beauty  ?  centring  all  in  her 
His  soul  adores  ?  or  fiom  a  Uacker  cause 
Springs  this  remorseful  gloom }  is  conscious  Goilt 
The  latent  source  of  more  than  love's  despair  ? 
It  cannot  be  within  that  polish'd  breast       [there  ; 
Where  science  dwells,  that  gruilt  should  harixnir 
No !  'tis  the  sad  survey  of  present  want. 
And  past  profusion  !  Lost  to  him  the  sweets 
Of  yon  pavilion,  fraught  with  every  charm 
For  other  eyes ;  or,  if  remainhig,  proofs 
Of  criminal  expense!  Sweet  interchange- 
Of  river,  valley,  mountain,  woods,  and  plains! 
How  gladsome  once  he  rang'd  your  native  turf. 
Your  simple  scenes,  how  mptur'd !  ere  expense 
Had  lavished  thousand  ornaments,  and  taught 
Convenience  to  perplex  him,  art  to  pall. 
Pomp  to  deject,  and  beauty  to  displease. 

Oh !  for  a  soul  to  all  the  glare  of  wealth* 
To  Fortune's  wide  exhaut>tless  treasury, 
Nubly  superior!  but  let  Caution  guide 
The  coy  disposal  of  the  wealth  we  scom. 
And  Prudence  t>e  our  almoner !  Alas ! 
The  pilgrim  wandering  o'er  some  distant  cliiae^ 
Sworn  foe  of  Avarice !  not  disdains  to  learn 
•ts  coin's  imputed  worth ;  the  destin'd  means 
To  smooth  his  passage  to  the  favour'd  shrine. 
Ah  let  not  us,  who  tread  this  stranger-world. 
Let  none  who  soioumon  the  realms  of  life. 
Forget  the  land  is  mercenary;  nor  waste 
His  fiire,  ere  landed  on  no  venal  shore. 

Let  never  bard  consult  Palladio's  rules; 
Let  ne\-er  bard,  O  Burlington !  survej' 
Thy  learned  art,  in  Chiswick's  dome  displayed; 
Dangerous  incentive !  nor  with  lingering  eye 
Survey  the  window  Venice  calls  her  own. 
Better  for  him,  with  no  ingrateful  H^use, 
To  sing  a  requiem  to  that  gentle  soul 
Who  plann'd  the  sky-light ;  whk:h  to  lavish  bard» 
Conveys  alone  the  pure  ethereal  ray. 
For  garrets  him,  and  squalid  walls  await. 
Unless,  presagefiil,  from  this  friendly  strain 
He  glean  advice,  and  shun  the  scribbler't  doonu 
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Tet  once  agam,  and  to  thy  doubtful  fata 
The  trembling  Muse  consigns  thee.  Ere  ooBtenip^ 
Or  Want's  empoison'd  arrow,  ridicule, 
Tcansfix  tby  w«dt  unguarded  breast*  baMdl 
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The  poet's  roofr,  tbe  carden  poet's,  bis 
Who  scorns  advice,  shall  close  ray  serious  lay. 

When  Gulliver,  now  great,  now  little  deem*d. 
The  plaything  of  comparison,  arrivM 
Wtiere  learned  bosoms  their  aerial  schemes 
Projected,  studious  of  the  public  weal ; 
'Mid  these,  one  subtler  artist  bedescriedy 
Who  cherished  in  his  dusty  tenement 
The  spider's  web,  injurious,  to  supplant 
Fair  Albion's  fleeces  \  Ncx-er,  never  may 
Our  monarchs  on  such  fatal  purpose  smile. 
And  irritate  Minervm's  beggar'd  sons 
The  Melksbam  weavers .'  Here  in  every  nook  < 
Their  wefts  they  spun ;  here  revelled  uncontfol'd, 
And,  like  tbe  flags  from  Westminster's  high  roof 
Dependent,  here  their  fluttering  textures  wav*d. 
Such,  so  adom'd,  the  cell  I  mean  to  sing  f 
Cell  ever  squalid  !  where  the  (.neerfiil  maid 
Will  not  fiitigue  her  hand  !  broom  never  comes. 
That  comes  to  ail !  o'er  whose  quiescent  walla 
Arachne's  unmolested  care  has  drawn 
Curtains  subsusk,  and  save  th*  expense  of  art. 

Survey  those  walls,  in  fady  texture  clad. 
Where  wandering  snails  in  many  a  slimy  path. 
Free,  unrestrain'd,  their  various  journeys  crawl ; 
Peregrinations  strange,  and  kbsrrintfas 
Confus'd,  inextricable !  such  the  clue 
Of  Cretan  Ariadne  ne'er  explain'd ! 
Hooks!  angles!  crooks  !  and  involutions  wild ! 
Mean  time,  thus  silver'd  with  meanders  gay, 
In  mimic  pride  the  snail- wrought  tissue  shines. 
Perchance  of  tabby,  or  of  haratecn, 
Kot  ill  expressive !  such  the  power  of  snails. 

Behold  the  chair,  whose  fractur'd  seat  iofinn 
An  aged  cushion  hides !  replete  with  dust 
The  fjliag'd  velvet ;  pleasing  to  tbe  eye 
Of  great  fUiza's  reign^  but  now  the  snare 
Of  weary  guest  that  on  the  specious  bed 
Sits  down  confiding.     Ah  !  disastrous  wight ! 
In  evil  hour  and  rashly  dost  thou  trust 
The  fraudful  ooucb  !  ibr,  though  in  velvet  cas'd. 
Thy  sated  thigh  shall  kiss  the  dusty  floor. 
Tbe  traveller  thus,  that  o'er  Hibernian  plains 
Hath  shap'd  bis  way ;  on  beds  profuse  of  flowers. 
Cowslip,  or  primrose,  or  tbe  circular  e3re 
Of  daisy  foir,  decrees  to  bnsk  supine, 
And  see !  delighted,  down  he  drops,  secure 
Of  sweet  refreshment,  ease  without  annoy. 
Or  luscious  noonday  nap.    Ah  much  deoeiv'd. 
Much  suffering  pilgrim  !  thou  nor  nooa-<lay  nap, 
Kor  sweet  repose  shalt  find  ;  the  false  morass 
In  quivering  undulations  yields  beneath 
Thy  burthen,  in  the  miry  gulf  endoa'd! 
And  who  would  trust  appearance !  Cast  thine  eye 
Where  'mid  machines  of  heterogeneous  form 
His  coat  depends ;  alas !  his  only  cuat. 
Eldest  of  things !  and  napless,  as  an  heath 
Of  small  extent  by  fleecy  myriads  graz'd. 
Kot  different  have  I  seen  in  dreary  vault 
Displayed,  a  coffin ;  on  each  sable  side 
Tbe  texture  untholested  seems  entire. 
Fraadiy ,  when  tunch'd  it  glides  to  dust  mway  t 
And  leaves  the  wondering  swain  to  gape,  or  stare. 
And  with  expressive  !^mg,  and  piteous  sigh^ 
Declare  the  fatal  force  of  rolling  years. 
Or  dire  extent  of  frail  mortality. 
This  aged  vesture,  scorn  of  gazing  beamr. 
And  fonnalcits,  (themselves  too  haply  scom'd) 
Both  on  its  sleeve  and  on  its  skirt,  retains 
Full  mmf  a  pia  wide^sparkling:  Ioti  if  •'er 


Their  well-known  crest  me£  bis  deligliteA  ey% 
Though  wrapt  in  thought,  oommerdng  with  the  sky^ 
He,  gently  stooping,  scom'd  not  to  upraise. 
And  on  each  sleeve,  as  conscious  of  their  use. 
Indenting  fix  them ;  nor,  when  arm'd  with  these^ 
The  cure  of  rents  and  separations  dire, 
And  chums  enormous,  did  he  view  disroay'd 
Hedge,  bramble,  thicket,bnsh,  portending  fats 
To  breeches,  coat  and  hose  f  had  any  wight 
i>f  vulgar  skill  the  tender  texture  own'd ; 
But  gave  his  mind  to  fann  a  sonnet  quaint 
Of  Sylvia's  shoe-string,  or  of  doe's  fan. 
Or  sareetly-iashion'd  tip  of  Celia's  ear. 
Alas  !  by  frequent  use  decays  the  force 
Of  mortal  art !  the  refractory  robe 
Eludes  the  tailor's  ait,  eludes  his  own; 
How  potent  once,  in  umon  quaint  conjoin'd  f 

See  near  his  bed  (his  bed  too  falsely  call'd 
The  place  of  rest,  while  it  a  bard  sustains; 
Pale,  roei^^pe,  muse-rid  wight !  who  reads  in  vam 
Narcotic  volumes  o'er)  his  candlestick. 
Radiant  machme,  idiea  from  the  plastic  hand 
Of  Mulciber,  the  mayor  of  Birmingham, 
The  engine  issued ;  now  bAbm  disguis'd 
By  many  an  unctuous  tide,  that  wandering  down  . 
Its  sides  congeal;  what  he,  perhaps,  essays 
With  humour  fbrc'd,  and  ill-dissembled  smile. 
Idly  to  liken  to  the  poplai's  trunk 
When  o'er  its  bark  the  lucid  amber,  wound 
In  many  a  pleasing  fold,  incrusts  the  tree. 
Or  suits  him  more  the  winter's  candied  thovn, 
When  from  each  branch,  anneai'd,  the  works  of ISroat 
Per^'asive,  radiant  icicles  depend  } 

How  shall  I  sing  the  various  ill  that  waits 
The  careful  sonneteer  ?  or  who  can  paint 
The  shifts  enormous,  that  in  vain  be  forms 
To  patch  his  paneless  window ;  to  cement 
His  batter'd  tea-pot,  ill-retentive  vase  ? 
To  war  with  ruin  !  anxious  to  conceal 
Want*s  fell  appearance,  of  the  real  ill 
Nor  foe,  nor  fearful.    Ruin  unforeseen 
Invades  his  chattels;  ruin  will  invade; 
Will  claim  his  whole  invention  to  repair. 
Nor,  of  the  gift,  for  tunefiil  ends  desigt^d. 
Allow  one  part  to  decorate  his  song. 
While  Ridicule,  with  ever-pointing  hand 
Conscious  of  every  shift,  of  every  shift 
Indicative,  his  inmost  plot  betrays. 
Points  to  the  nook,  which  he  his  study  calls 
Pompous  and  vain  t  for  thus  he  might  esteena 
His  chest,  a  wardrobe;  a  purse,  a  treasury; 
And  shows,  to  crown  her  full  display,  himself. 
One  whom  the  powers  above,  in  place  of  health 
And  wonted  viguur  ;  of  paternal  cot. 
Or  little  farm;  of  bag,  or  scrip,  or  staff. 
Cup,  dish,  spoon,  plate,  or  worldly  utensil, 
A  poet  fra.KiM  ;  yet  fram'd  not  to  repine. 
And  wish  the  cobler's  lofti^  site  his  own  ; 
Nor,  partial  as  they  teem,  upbraid  the  Fatei^ 
Who  to  the  humbler  mechanism  join'd 
Goods  so  superior,  such  exalted  bliss ! 

See  with  what  seeming  ease,  what  laboured  petc«^ 
He,  hapless  hypocrite  \  refines  his  nail. 
His  chief  amusement!  then  howfeign'd,  bow  fofc'i^ 
That  care-defying  sonnet,  which  implies 
His  debts  discharged,  and  be  of  hatf  a  crown 
In  fall  possession,  uncontested  right 
And  property !  Yet  ah !  whoe'er  tliis  wight 
Admiring  view,  if  such  there  be,  distrust 
The  vain  pretence ;  the  smiles  that  haiboar  grfef. 
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Aslnrfa  the  fletTMiit  deep  in  Aowera  imwreath'd. 
jPoTO^am*cl,  be  frugal ;  or  with  prudent  rage 
Thy  pen  demolish ;  choose  the  trustier  flail. 
And  bleaa  those  labours  which  the  choice  inspir'd. 
But  if  thwi  view'st  a  vulgar  mind,  a  wight 
Of  common  sense,  who  seeks  no  brighter  name. 
Him  enry,  binn  admire,  him,  from  thy  breast, 
Prescient  of  future  dignities,  salute 
Sheri^  or  mayor,  in  oomibrtable  furs 
Enwrapt,  secure  j  nor  yet  the  laureates  crown 
In  thotif^ht  exclude  him  !  He  perchance  shall  rise 
To  nobler  heights  than  foresight  can  decree. 

When  fir'd  with  wrath,  for  his  intrigues  display 'd 
In  many  an  idle  song,  Satumian  Jove 
Vow»d  sure  destruction  to  the  tuneful  race; 
Afypeas'd  by  suppliant  Phoebus,  «•  Bards,"  he  said, 
*•.  Henceforth  of  plenty,  wealth,  ^nd  pompdebarr'd. 
But  fed  by  frugal  cares,  might  wear  the  bay 
Secure  of  thunder."— I^w  the  Delian  bow*d, 
N<w  at  tb*  invidious  favour  dar*d  repine. 


THE  RUINED  ABBEY; 

oa, 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  SUPERSTJTJON. 

At  length  fair  Peace,  with  olive  crown'd,  regains 
Her  lawful  throne,  and  to  the  sacred  haunts 
Of  wood  or  fount  the  frighted  Muse  returns. 

Happy  the  Bard,  who,  from  his  native  hills. 
Soft  musing  on  a  summer's  eve,  surveys 
His  azure  stream,  with  pensile  woods  enclosM ! 
Or  o'er  the  glassy  surfiice,  with  his  frioud, 
Or  faithful  fair,  through  bordering  willows  green 
Wafts  his  small  frigate.     Fearless  he  of  shouts. 
Or  taunts,  the  rhetoric  of  the  watery  crew 
That  ape  confiision  from  the  realms  they  rule ! 
Fearless  of  these ;  who  shares  the  gentler  voice 
Of  peace  and  music ;  birds  of  sweetest  song 
Attune  from  native  boughs  their  various  lay, 
And  cheer  the  forest ;  birds  of  brighter  plume 
With  busy  pinion  skim  the  glittering  wave 
And  tempt  the  Son ;  ambitious  to  display 
Their  several  merit,  while  the  vocal  flute. 
Or  numbered  verse,  by  female  voice  endear'd. 
Crowns  his  delight,  and  mollifies  the  scene. 

If  Solitude  his  wandering  steps  invite 
To  some  more  deep  recess  (for  hours  there  are,    . 
When  gay,  when  social  minds  to  Friendship's  voice, 
Or  Beauty's  charm,  her  wild  abodes  prefer); 
How  pleased  he  treads  her  venerable  riiades. 
Her  solemn  courts  !  the  centre  of  the  grove  I 
The  foot-boilt  cave,  by  far-extended  rocks 
Around  embosom'd,  how  it  sooths  the  soul ! 
If  sooop'd  at  first  by  superstitious  hands 
The  rugged  cell  receiv'd  alone  the  shoab 
Of  bigot  minds.  Religion  dwells  not  here, 
Yet  Virtue  pleas'd,  at  intervals,  retires  t 
Yet  here  may  Wisdom,  as  she  walks  the  maze, 
Some  serious  truths  collect,  the  rules  of  life. 
And  serious  truths  of  mightier  weight  than  gold ! 

I  ask  not  wealth ;  but  let  me  houd  with  care, 
With  frugal  cunning,  with  a  niggard's  art, 
A  few  fixt  principles  !  in  eariy  life^ 
£re  indolence  iinpede  the  search,  flKploHd. 
Then,  like  old  Latimer,  when  age  impahrt 
My  judgment's  aye,  when  quibbling  schooli  attack 
My  grounded  hope,  or  subtler  wits  deride. 
Will  I  not  Uosh  to  than  the  vain  debate 

rou  xiu. 


And  this  mine  answer:  *'Thu8,twasthus  I  thought; 
My  mind  yet  vigorous,  and  my  soul  entire  ; 
Thus  will  I  think,  averse  to  listen  more 
To  intricate  discussion,  prone  to  stray. 
Perhaps  my  reason  may  but  ill  defend 
My  settled  faith ;  my  mind,  with  age  impaired, 
Too  sure  its  own  infirmities  declare. 
But  I  am  arm'd  by  caution,  studious  youth, 
And  early  foresight ;  now  the  winds  may  rise. 
The  tempest  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar  $ 
My  pinnace  rides  in  port,  despoiPd  and  worn. 
Shattered  by  time  and  stoms,  but  While  it  shunt 
Th'  inequal  conflict,  and  declines  the  deep. 
Sees  the  strong  vessel  fluctuate  less  secure." 

Thus  while  he  strays,  a  thousand  rural  scenes 
Suggest  instruction,  and  instructing  please. 
And  see  betwixt  the  grovels  extended  arms 
An  Abbey's  rude  remains  attract  thy  view. 
Gilt  by  the  mid-day  sun:  with  Hngerfng  step 
Produce  thine  axe,  (for,  aiming  to  destroy 
Tree,  branch,  or  shade,  fur  never  shall  thy  breast 
Too  long  deliberate)  with  lionoious  hand 
Remove  th'  obstructive  bough ;  nor  yet  refuse. 
Though  sighing,  to  destroy  that  favourite  pine, 
Rais'd  by  thine  hand,  in  iti  luxuriant  prime 
Of  beauty  fair,  that  screens  the  vast  remains. 
Aggrieved  but  constant  as  the  Roman  sire. 
The  rigid  Manlius,  when  his  conquering  son 
Bled  by  a  parentis  voice ;  the  cniel  meed 
Of  vutuous  ardour,  timelessly  displayed  ; 
Nor  cease  till,  through  the  gloomy  road,  the  pilt 
Gleam  unobstructed  ;  thither  oft  thine  eye 
Shall  sweetly  wander  3  thence  returning,  sooth 
With  pensive  scenes  thy  philosophic  mind. 

lliese  were  thy  haunts,  thy  opulent  abodes, 
O  Superstition  !  hence  the  dire  disease 
(Balanced  with  which  the  fam'd  Athenian  pest 
Were  a  short  head-ach,  were  the  trivial  para 
Of  transient  indigestion)  seiz'd  mankmd. 

Long  time  she  rag'd,  and  scarce  a  southern  gala 
Warm'd  our  chill  air,  unloaded  with  the  threats 
Of  tyrant  Rome ;  but  futile  all,  till  she, 
Rome's  abler  legate,  magnified  their  power. 
And  in  a  thousand  horrid  forms  attir'd. 

Where  then  was  Truth  to  sanctify  the  page 
Of  British  annals  ?    If  a  foe  expir'd. 
The  peijur'd  monk  subom'd  iidernal  shrieks, 
Aod  fiends  to  snatch  at  the  departing  soul 
With  hellish  emulation.     If  a  firiend. 
High  o'er  his  roof  exultant  angels  tune 
Thehr  golden  lyres,  and  waft  him  to  the  skies. 

What  then  were  vows,  were  oaths,  were  plighted 
faith? 
The  sovereign's  just,  the  subject's  loyal  pact. 
To  cherish  mutual  good,  annall'd  and  vain. 
By  Roman  magic  grew  an  idle  scroll 
Ere  the  fiail  sanction  of  the  wax  was  cold. 

With  thee,  Plantagenet  *,  from  civil  broils 
The  land  a  while  respir'd,  and  all  was  peaces 
Then  Becket  rose,  and,  impotent  of  miod, 
From  regal  courts  with  lawless  fury  march'd 
The  churches'  bkiod-stain'd  convicts,  and  fnrgavej 
Bid  murderous  priests  the  sovereign  frown  contemn. 
And  with  unhalkiw'd  crosier  bruM'd  the  crown. 

Yet  3rielded  not  supinely  tame  a  prince 
Of  Henry's  virtues ;  leam'd,  courageous,  wist. 
Of  fair  ambitbn.    Long  his  regal  soul 
Firm  and  erect  the  peevish  priettt  exil'd^ 

•  Henry  IL 
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And  brmt'd  tbe  fbry  of  rerengefiil  Rome. 

In  Tain  I  let  one  ftunt  malady  diffuse 

The  penrive  gloom  which  Superstition  lores. 

And  see  him,  dwindled  to  a  recreant  groom. 

Rein  the  proud  palfrey  whilst  the  priest  ascends ! 

Was  Qoeur-de-lion  *  blest  with  whiter  days  ? 
Here  the  cowl'd  zealots  with  united  cries 
UrgM  the«prusade ;  and  see,  of  half  his  stores 
Despoil'd  'the  wretch*  whose  wiser  bosom  chose 
To  bless  his  friend,  his  race,  his  native  land. 

Of  ten  fair  Suns  that  rollM  their  annual  race. 
Not  one  beheld  him  on  his  vacant  throne ; 
While  haughty  Longchamp  *,  'mid  his  liveried  files 
Of  wanton  vassals,  spoiled  hi»  faithful  realm, 
Bvttlhig  in  foreign  fields ;  collecting  wide 
A  laurd  harvest  for  a  pillaged  land. 

Oh  deai^bougfat  trophies !  when  a  prince  deserts 
His  drooping  rnlm,  to  pluck  the  barren  sprays  ! 
When  faithless  John  usurped  the  sullied  crown. 
What  ample  tyranny !  the  groaning  land 
Deem'd  Earth,  deem'd  Heaven  its  foe  !  six  tedious 

years 
Onr  helpless  fiithers  in  despair  obey'd 
The  papal  interdict ;  and  who  obey'd, 
Tbe  sovereign  plunder'd.    O  inglorious  days  ! 
When  the  French  tyrant,  by  the  futile  grant 
Of  papal  rescript,  claimed  Britannia's  throne, 
Aad  dnrst  invade ;  be  such  inglorious  days 
Or  hence  forgot,  or  not  recalPd  in  vain  1 

Searcy  bad  the  tortur'd  ear  dejected  heard 
Bome's  loud  anathema,  but  heartless,  dead 
To  every  purpose^  men  nor  wish'd  to  live, 
Nor  dar^d  to  die.    Tb^  poor  laborious  bind 
Heard  tbf  dire  <^rse,  and  from  his  trembling  hand 
Ve\\  the  neglected  crook  tbat  ruVd  the  plain. 
Thence  journeying  home,  in  every  cloud  he  sees 
A  vengefnl  angel,  in  whose  waving  scroll 
He  reads  damhatiom  ;  sees  its  sable  tram 
Of  grim  attendants,  penciled  by  despair  I 
llie  weary  pilgrim  from  remoter  climes 
By  pamfnl  steps  arriv'd  ;  his  home,  his  fnends, 
Bk  offspring  left,  to  lavish  on  the  shrine 
Pf  some  &r-honour*d  saint  his  costly  stores, 
Inverts  his  footstep ;  sickens  at  the  sight 
Of  tlie  barr'd  fane,  and  silent  sheds  his  tear. 

The  wretch  whose  hope  by  stem  Oppression  cbas'd 
Fron^  every  earthly  bliss,  still  as  it  saw 
Triumphant  Wrong,  took  wing,  and  flew  to  Heaven, 
And  r^ted  there,  now  mourned  his  refuge  lost 
And  wonted  peace.    The  sacred  fane  was  barr*d, 
And  the  lone  altar,  where  the  mourners  thronged 
To  supplicate  remission,  smok'd  no  more ; 
While  the  green  weed  luxuriant  round  uprose. 
Some  from  the  death-bed,  whose  delirious  fiuth 
Through  every  stage  of  life  to  Rome's  decrees 
Obsequious,  humbly  hop'd  to  die  in  peace. 
Now  saw  the  ghastly  king  approach,  begirt 
In  tenfold  terrours  ,*  now  expiring  heard 
The  last  loud  clarion  sqund,  and  Heaven's  decree 
With  unremitting  vengeance  bar  tbe  skies. 
Nor  light  the  grief,  by  Superstition  weigh 'd,. 
That  their  dishonoured  corse,  shut  from  the  veige 
pf  haliow'd  earth,  or  tutelary  fane. 
Must  sleep  with  brutes  their  vassals;  on  the  fiejd; 
Unneath  some  path,  in  marl  unexorcis'd  I 
No  wiemn  bell  extort  a  neighbour's  tear  ! 
No  tongue  of  priest  pronounce  their  soul  secure ! 
Nor  fondest  friend  assure  their  peace  obtain'd  \ 


The  priest !  alas,  so  boimdleas  was  the  HI  f 
He,  like  the  ficy^k  he  pillag'd,  pin*dforioni! 
The  vivid  vermeil  fled  his  fody  cheek. 
And  his  big  paunch,  distended  with  tbe  spoils 
Of  half  his  flock,  emaciate,  groan'd  beneath 
Superior  pride,  and  mightier  lust  of  power  ! 
Twas  now  Rome's  fondest  friend,  whose  meagrt 

hand 
Told  to  tbe  midnight  lamp  his  holy  beads 
With  nicne  precision,  felt  the  deeper  wound 
As  liis  guU'd  soul  revered  the  cqiiclave  more. 

Whom  did  the  ruin  spare  >  for  wealth,  for  power* 
Birth,  honour,  virtue,  enemy,  and  friend. 
Sunk  helpless  in  the  dreary  gulf  involv'd ; 
And  one  capricious  curse  envelop'd  all ! 

Were  kings  secure  ?  in  towering  stations  bom. 
In  flattery  nun'd,  inur'd  to  scorn  mankind. 
Or  view  diminish'd  from  their  site  sublime  ; 
As  when  a  shepherd,  firom  the  lofty  brow 
Of  some  proud  cliff,  surveys  his  lessening  flock 
In  snowy  groups  diffusive  scud  the  vale. 

A  while  the  furious  menace  John  retura'd. 
And  breath*d  defiance  loud.     Alas  !  too  aooa 
Allegiance  sickening  saw  its  sovereign  jrield. 
An  angry  prey  to  scruples  not  his  own. 
The  loyal  soldier^  girt  around  with  strength. 
Who  stole  from  mirth  and  wine  his  blooming  yean* 
And  seizVl  the  falchion,  resolute  to  guard 
Hn  sovereign's  right,  impalsied  at  the  news. 
Finds  the  firm  bias  of  his  soul  revers'd 
For  foul  desertion;  drops  the  lifted  steel. 
And  quits  Fame's  noble  harvest,  to  expire 
The  death  of  monks,  of  surfeit  and  of  sloth  1 

At  length,  fatigued  with  wrongs,  the  servile  king 
Drained  from  his  land  its  small  i*emaining  stores 
To  buy  Remission.     But  could  these  obtain  I 
No  !  resolute  in  wrongs  the  priests;  obdiir*d  ; 
Till  crawling  base  to  Rome's  deputed  slave. 
His  fiEune,  his  people,  and  his  crown,  be  gave. 
Mean  monarch  !  slighted,  brav'd,  abhoir'd  b'efocei! 

And  now,  appeas'd  by  delegated  sway^ 
The  wily  pontin  scorns  not  to  recall 
His  interdictions.    Now  the  sacred  doora 
Admit  repentant  multitudes,  prepar'd 
To  buy  deceit ;  admit  obsequious  tribes 
Of  satraps !  princes  !  crawling  to  the  shrine 
Of  sainted  villany !  the  pompons  tomb 
Dazzling  with  gems  and  gold,  or  in  a  dood 
Of  mcense  wreath'd,  amidst  a  drooping  land 
Tliat  sigh'd  for  bread  !  *Tis  thus  the  Indian  dovet 
Displays  its  verdant  leaf,  its  crimson  flower. 
And  sheds  its  pdours ;  while  the  flocks  around^ 
Hungry  and  fkint,  the  barren  sands  explore 
In  vain !  nor  plant  nor  herb  endears  the  soil ; 
Drain'd  and  exhaust  to  swell  its  thirsty  pores. 
And  furnish  luxury. — ^Yet  in  vain 
Britannia  strove  ;  and  whether  artful  Rome 
Caress'd  or  curs*d  her.  Superstition  rag'd 
And  blinded,  fetter'd,  and  despoil'd  the  land. 
At  length  soose  murderous  rounk,  with  poiaoncwi 
art. 
Expeir4  the  life  his  brethren  robb*d  of  peace. 
Nor  yet  surceas*d  with  John^  disastrous  £ste 
Pontific  fury  !  English  wealth  exhaust. 
The  sequent  reign  <  beheld  the  beggared  shore 
Grim  with  Italian  usurers ;  prepar'd 
To  lend,  for  griping  unexampled  hire. 
To  leud — what  Roipe  might  pillage  uncontrol*d^ 
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For  DOW  with  more  extensive  hatoc  nf^d 
ItelenUeas  Gregory^  with  a  thousand  arts, 
And  each  nqMcioas,  born  to  drahi  the  world! 
Kor  shall  the  Muse  repeat,  how  oft  he  blew 
The  croise's  trumpet ;  then  for  sums  of  gold 
Annull'd  the  vow,  and  bade  the  fiilse  alarai 
Swell  the  gross  hoards  of  Henry,  or  his  own« 
Nor  shall  she  tell,  how  pontiffi  ^'d  repeal 
The  best  of  charters!  dar^d  absolve  the  tie 
Of  British  kin^i  by  legal  oath  restrained. 
Nor  can  she  dwell  on  argosies  of  gold 
From  Albion's  realm  to  servile  shores  convey'd. 
Wrung  from  her  sons,  and  speeded  by  her  kings  ! 
Oh  irksome  day !  «hen  wicked  thrones  combine 
With  papal  erift  to  gull  their  native  land  ! 

Such  was  our  fate,  while  Rome's  director  taught 
Of  subjects^  bom  to  be  their  monarch's  prey. 
To  toil  for  monks,  for  gluttony  to  toil, 
For  vacant  gluttony,  extortion,  fraud. 
For  avarice,  envy,  piide,  revenge,  and  shame  ! 
O  doctrine  breath'd  from  Stygian  caves  !  exhal*d 
From  inmost  Erebus ! — Such  Henry^s  reign  I 
Urging  his  loyal  realm's  reluctant  hand 
To  wield  the  peaceful  sword ;  by  John  ere  while 
Forc'd  from  his  scabbard  j   and  with  bumish*d 

lance 
Essay  the  savage  cure,  domestic  war ! 

And  now  some  nobler  spirits  chas'd  the  mirt    • 
Of  genera]  darkness.    Grosted  5  now  adom*d 
The  mitred  wreath  he  wore,  with  reason^s  sword 
Staggerii^  delusion's  frauds;  at  length  beneath 
Home's  interdict  expiring  calm,  resign*d 
Ko  vulgar  soul  that  dar'd  to  Heaven  sippeal ! 
But  ah  this  fertile  glebe,  this  fiiir  domain. 
Had  well  nigh  ceded  to  the  slothful  hands 
Of  monks  libidinous ;  ere  Edward's  care 
The  lavish  hand  of  death-bed  fear  restraint 
Yet  was  he  dear  of  Superstition's  taint  ? 
He  too,  misdeemful  of  his  wholesome  law, 
E'en  he,  expiring,  gave  his  treasured  gold 
To  fiitten  monks  on  Salem's  distant  soil ! 

Yes,  the  Third  Edward's  breast,  to  papal  sway 
So  little  prone^  and  fierce  in  honour's  cause. 
Could  Superstition  quell !  before  the  towera 
Of  haggar4  Puis,  at  the  thunder's  voice 
He  drqis  the  sword,  and  signs  ignoble  peace ! 

But  still  the  Night  ^y  Romish  art  diffused 
Collects  her  clouds,  and  with  slow  pace  recedes. 
When,  by  soft  Bourdeau's  braver  queen  approved, 
Bold  Wickliff  rose :  and  while  the  bigot  Powet 
Amidst  her  native  darkness  skulk'd  secure. 
The  demon  vanish'd'as  he  spread  the  day. 
So  from  his  bosom  Cacus  breath'd  of  old 
The  pitchy  clo^d,  and  in  a  night  of  smoke 
Secure  a  while  hb  recreant  life  siutaiu'd  | 
Till  fom'd  Alcides,  o*^r  his  subtlest  wiles 
Victorious,  cheer'd  the  ravag'd  nation^  roimd. 

Hail,  honour'd  Wickliff!  enterprising  sage  \ 
An  EpKurus  in  the  cause  of  truth ! 
For  'tis  not  radiant  suns,  the  jovial  hours 
Of  youthful  Spring,  an  ether  all  serene, 
Nor  all  the  verdure  of  Campania's  vafes. 
Can  ch^se  religious  gloom  \  'TIS  reason,  thought. 
The  light,  the  radiance  that  pervsdes  the  soul. 
And  sheds  its  beams  en  Heav'n^  mysterious  swny ! 
As^yet  this  light  but  glinuner'd,  and  again 
Errour  prevail'd ;  while  kmgs  by  ibrce  uprais'd 
Let  loose  tba  rage  of  bigots  on  their  fba^ 

I  Binhop  of  liocehd,  called  Mallen^  RoBianonun. 


And  seek  afiectian  by  the  dreadful  boon 
Of  licens'd  murder.     E'en  the  kindest  prino^ 
I'he  most  extended  breast,  the  royal  Hal  I 
All  unrelenting  heard  the  Lollards'  cry 
Burst  from  the  centre  of  remorRcless  flames ; 
Their  shrieks  endur'd  !  Oh  stam  to  martial  praise ! 
When  Cohham,  generous  as  the  noble  peer 
That  wears  his  honours,  paid  the  fatal  price 
Of  virtue  blooming  ere  the  storms  were  laid ! 

'T  was  thus,  alternate,  truth's  precarious  fli 
Decay'd  or  flourish'd.    With  malignant  eye 
The  pontiff  saw  Britannia's  golden  fleece. 
Once  all  his  own,  invest  her  worthier  sons ! 
Her  verdant  valleys,  and  her  fertile  plains. 
Yellow  with  grain,  abjni-e  his  hateful  sway  ! 
Essay'd  hb  utmost  art,  and  inly  own*d 
No  labours  bore  proportion  to  the  prize. 

So  when  the  tempter  view»d,  with  envious  ey^* 
The  first  fair  pattern  of  the  female  frame. 
All  Nature's  beauties  in  one  form  display'd. 
And  centring  there,  in  wild  amaze  he  stood ; 
Then  only  envying  Heaven's  creative  band, 
Wish'd  to  bis  gloomy  reign  hb  envious  arts 
Might  win  thb  prize,  and  doubled  every  sna.re* 

And  vain  were  reason,  courage,  learning,  all. 
Till  power  accede ;  till  Tudor's  wild  caprice 
Smile  on  their  cause ;  Tudor,  whose  tjnrant  reign. 
With  mental  freedom  crownM,  the  best  of  kings 
Might  envious  view,  and  ill  prefer  their  own ! 
Then  Wolsey  rose,  by  Nature  form'd  to  seek 
Ambition's  trophies,  by  address  to  win, 
By  temper  to  enjoy — whose  humbler  birth 
Taught  the  gay  scenes  of  pomp  to  dazzle  more. 

Then  from  its  towering  height  with  horrid  soimd 
Rush'd  the  proud  Abbey,    llien  the  vaulted  roofit, 
Tom  from  their  walls,  disclon'd  the  wanton  scene 
Of  monkbh  chastity  !  Each  angr^'  friar 
CrawIM  from  his  bedded  strumpet,  muttering  loir 
An  inaffectiuil  curse.    The  per\ioiis  nooks 
That,  ages  past,  coovey'd  the  guileful  priest 
To  play  some  image  on  the  gaping  crowd. 
Imbibe  the  novel  day-light;  and  expose 
Obvious  the  fraudful  engin'ry  of  Rome. 
As  though  thb  opening  Earth  to  nether  realms 
Should  flash  meridian  day,  the  hooded  race 
Shudder  ahash'd  to  find  their  cheats  display'd  j 
And,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  and  pleas'd  to  wave 
Its  fearful  meed,  resign'd  their  fiiir  domain. 

Nor  yet  supine,  nor  void  of  rage,  retir'd 
The  pest  gigantic ;  whose  revengeful  stroke 
Ting'd  the  red  annals  of  Maria's  reign. 
When  from  the  tenderest  breast  each  wayward 

priest 
Could  banish  mercy  and  implant  a  fiend  ! 
When  Cruelty  the  funeral  pjnre  uprcar'd. 
And  bound  Religion  there,  and  fir'd  the  ba5e  ! 
When  the  same  blaze,  which  on  each  turlur'd  limb 
Fed  with  luxuriant  rage,  in  every  fiace        ' 
Triumphant  Faiih  appear'd,  and  ^moiling  Hope. 
O  blest  Eliza !  fi^)m  thy  piercing  beam 
Forth  flew  this  hated  fiend,  the  child  of  Rome; 
Driven  to  the  verge  of  ^Ibion,  lingtr'd  thrre. 
Then  with  her  James  receding,  cast  behind 
One  angry  frown,  and  sought  more  servile  cl'mes. 
Henceforth  they  plied  the  long-continued  task 
Of  righteous  havoc,  covering  distant  fields 
Witli  the  wrei\ght  remnr.nts  of  the  shntier'd  pile. 
While  through  the  land  the  musing  pilgrim  sees 
A  tract  of  brighter  green,  and  in  the  midrt 
Appears  a  Qnouldering  wall,  with  ivy  crown'd  ; 
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Or  Gothic  tturet,  pride  c/i  ancient  dayi ! 
Now  but  of  use  to  grace  a  rural  scene ; 
To  bound  our  vistas ,  and  to  glad  the  sons 
Of  George's  reign,  reservM  for  fairer  tirocf ! 


LOFE  AND  HONOUR. 

Spd  neqne  Medorum  sylv«,  ditifsima  terra, 
Ncc  pulcher  Ganges,  atque  auro  turbidu*  Hjcmus, 
Laudibus  Angligendm  certent:  non  Bactra,  nee  Indi, 
Totaque  thurifcrfe  Panchaia  pinguis  arenis. 

Lrr  the  green  olive  glad  Hesperian  shores  ; 
Her  tawny  citron,  and  ber  orange  groves. 
These  let  Iberia  boast;  but  if  in  vain, 
To  win  the  stranger  plant's  diffusive  smile. 
The  Briton  labours,  yet  our  native  minds. 
Our  constant  bosoms— these,  the  dazzled  world 
May  view  with  envy ;  these,  Iberian  dames 
Survey  with  fist  esteem  and  fond  desire. 

Hapless  Elvira !  thy  disastrous  fate 
May  well  this  truth  expla'm,  nor  ill  adoni 
The  British  lyre  ;  then  chiefly,  if  the  Muse, 
Nor  vain,  nor  partial,  from  the  simple  guise 
Of  ancient  record  catch  the  pensive  lay  : 
And  m  less  grovelling  accents  give  to  fame. 
Elvira !  loveliest  maid  !  th'  Iberian  realm 
Could  boast  no  purer  breast,  no  sprightlier  mind. 
No  race  more  splendent,  and  no  form  so  fair. 
Such  was  the  chance  of  war,  this  peerless  maid 
In  life's  luxuriant  blwm  enrich'd  the  spoil 
Of  British  victors — victory*^  noblest  pride  I 
9he,  she  alone,  amid  the  wailful  train 
Of  captive  maids,  assigned  to  Henry*s  care ; 
Lord  of  her  life,  her  fortune,  and  her  fame ! 

He,  generous  youth,  with  no  penurious  band. 
The  tedious  moments  that  unjoyous  roll 
Where  Aneedom's    cheerful  radiance  shines  no 

more, 
Essay'd  to  soften ;  conscious  of  the  pang 
That  Beauty  feels,  to  waste  its  fleeting  hours 
In  some  dim  fort,  by  foreign  mle  restnun'd. 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  or  eye  of  Day ! 

Sometimes,  to  cheat  her  boaom  of  its  cares, 
Her  kind  protector  numbered  o'er  the  toils 
Himself  had  worn:  the  finowns  of  angry  seas, 
Or  hostile  rage,  or  faithless  firiend  more  fell 
Than  storm  or  foe:  if  haply  she  might  find 
Her  cares  diminished ;  fruitless  fond  essay  ! 
Now  to  her  lovely  hand,  with  modest  awe 
The  tender  lute  he  gave:  she,  not  averse 
Nor  destitute  of  skill,  with  willing  band 
CalPd  forth  angelic  fttrains  ;  the  sacred  debt 
Of  gratitttde,  she  said,  who*e  just  commands 
Still  might  her  hand  with  equal  pride  obey ! 

Nor  to  the  melting  sounds  the  nymph  refus'd 
Her  vocal  art ;  harmonious,  as  the  strain 
Of  some  imprisoned  lark,  who,  daily  ch€er*d 
By  guardian  cares,  repays  them  with  a  song  : 
Nor  drucips,  nor  deems  sweet  liberty  resign'd. 

The  song,  not  artless,  had  she  framM  to  paint 
Disastrous  passion ;  how  by  tyrant  laws 
Of  idiot  Custom  sway'd,  some  soft-ey'd  fair 
JLov'd  only  one  :  nor  dar'd  that  love  reveal ! 
How  the  soft  anguish  banishM  from  her  cheek 
The  damask  rose  full  -blown ;  a  fever  came  ; 
Abd  from  ber  bosom  forc'd  the  plaintive  tale. 


Then  swift  as  light,  he  Magfat  the  love-lom  nridd. 
But  vainly  sought  ber ;  torn  by  swifter  Fate 
To  join  the  tenants  of  the  myrtle  shade. 
Love's  mournful  victims  on  the  plains  below. 

Sometimes,  as  Fancy  spoke  the  pleasing  tads. 
She  taught  ber  artful  needle  to  dispby 
The  various  pride  of  Spring:  then  swift  apspmof 
Thickets  of  myrtle,  eglantine,  and  roae: 
There  might  you  see,  on  gentle  toils  intent, 
A  train  of  busy  Loves ;  some  pluck  the  flower. 
Some  twine  the  garland,  some  with  grave  grimaoe 
Around  a  vacant  warrior  ca^t  the  wreath. 
'Twas  paint,  'twas  life !  and  sure  to  piercing  eyes 
The  wanrif^'G  face  depictured  Henry's  mien. 

Now  had  the  generous  chief  with  foy  perused  ' 
The  royal  scroll,  which  to  their  native  home. 
Their  ancient  rights,  uniniur*d,  unredeeoi'd. 
Restored  the  captives.     Forth  with  rapid  baste 
To  glad  his  fair  Elvira's  ear,  he  sprung ; 
Fir'd  by  the  bliss  he  panted  to  convey ; 
But  fir*d  in  vain  !  Ah !  what  was  his  amaxe. 
His  fond  distress,  when  o'er  her  pallid  &ce 
Dejection  reign'd,  and  from  her  lifeless  hand 
Down  dropped  the  myrtle's  fiair  untinish'd  flower  I 
Speechless  she  stood;  at  length  with  accents  fmiot, 
"  Well  may  my  native  shore,"  she  said,  "  resound 
Thy  monarch's  praise :  and  ere  Elvira  prove 
Of  thine  forgetful,  flowers  shall  cease  to  feel 
The  fostering  breeze,  and  Nature  change  her  lawa.** 

And  now  the  grateful  edict  wide  alarm'd 
The  British  host.    Around  the  smiling  youths, 
Call'd  to  their  native  scenes,  with  willing  haste 
Their  fleet  unmoor'd ;  impatient  of  the  love 
That  weds  each  bosom  to  its  native  soil. 
The  patriot  passion,  strong  in  every  dime. 
How  justly  theirs,  who  find  no  foreign  sweets 
To  dissipate  their  loves,  or  match  their  own. 

Not  so  Elvira :  she,  disastrous  maid. 
Was  doubly  captive!    Power  nor  Chance  oould 

loose 
The  subtle  bands ;  she  lov'd  her  generous  foe. 
She,  where  her  Henry  dwelt,  her  Henry  smil'd. 
Could  term  her  native  shore;  her  native  shore. 
By  him  deserted,  some  unfriendly  strand. 
Strange,  bleak,  forlorn  !  a  desert  waste  and  wild. 

The  fleet  careen'd,  the  wind  propitious  fill'd 
The  swelling  sails,  the  glittering  transports  wav'd 
Their  pennants  gay,  and  halcyon's  azure  wing 
With  flight  auspicious  skimm'd  the  placid  mam. 

On  her  lone  couch  in  tears  Elvira  lay, 
And  chid  th'  ofllcious  wind  the  tempting  tea. 
And  wish'd  a  storm  as  merciless,  as  tore 
Her  labouring  bosom.     Fondly  now  she  strove 
To  banish  passion ;  now  the  vassal  daj-s, 
The  captive  moments,  that  so  smoothly  pass*d, 
By  many  an  art  recali'd  ;  now  fipom  her  lute 
With  trembling  fingers  call'd  the  favourite  soondt 
Which  Henry  deign'd  to  praise;  and  now  essay 'd 
With  mimic  chains  of  silken  fillets  wove 
To  paint  ber  captive  stete ;  if  any  fraud 
Might  to  her  love  the  pleasing  scenes  prolong. 
And  with  the  dear  idea  feast  the  soul. 

But  now  the  chief  retum'd ;  prepar'd  to  lannch 
On  Ocean's  willing  breast,  and  bid  adieu 
To  his  fiiir  prisoner.     She,  soon  as  she  beard 
His  hated  errand,  now  no  more  oonceal'd 
The  raging  flame ;  but,  with  a  spreading  bhuh 
And  rising  sigh,  the  latent  pang  disclos'd. 

"  Ye^,  generous  youth  !  I  see  thy  bosom  gkyv 
With  virtuous  transport^  tb^t  the  tasl^  it  thioe 
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To  lolveiiiy  ciiahu;  and  to  my  weeping  friends. 
And  every  longing  relative,  restore 
A  soft-ey'd  maid,  a  mild  o^celess  prey  ! 
But  know,  my  soldier,  never  youthful  mind, 
Tom  from  the  lavish  joys  of  wild  expense 
By  him  he  loath'd,  and  in  a  dungeon  bound 
To  languish  out  his  bloom,  could  catch  the  pains 
This  ill-starr'd  freedom  gives  my  tortur'd  mind. 

<'  What  call  I  freedom  ?  is  it  that  these  limbs. 
From  rigid  bohs  secure,  may  wander  far 
from  him  I  love  ?  Alas !  ere  I  may  boast 
That  sacred  blessing,  some  superior  power 
To  mortal  kings,  to  sublunary  thrones, 
Must  loose  my  passion,  must  unchain  my  soul. 
E'en  that  I  loath )  all  liberty  1  loath  ! 
But  most  the  joyless  privilege  to  gaze 
"With  cold  indi&rence,  where  desert  it  love. 

**  True,  I  was  bom  an  alien  to  those  eyes 
I  ask  alone  to  please ;  my  fortune's  crime ! 
And  ah !  this  flatter'd  form  by  dress  endear'd 
To  Spanish  eyes,  by  dress  may  thine  ofiend. 
Whilst  I,  ill-fiited  maid  !  ordain'd  to  strive 
With  Cyistom's  load,  beneath  its  weight  expire. 

*'  Yet  Henry's  beauties  knew  in  foreign  garb 
To  vanquish  me !  his-  form,  howe'er  disguis'd, 
lb  me  were  fatal !  no  fantastic  robe 
That  e'er  Caprice  invented.  Custom  wore. 
Or  Folly  smil'd  on,  could  eclipse  thy  charms. 

**-  Perhaps  by  Birth  decreed,  by  Fortune  plsc'd 
Thy  country's  foe,  Elvira's  wannest  plea 
Seems  but  the  subtler  accent  Fraud  inspires ; 
My  tenderest  glances,  but  the  specious  flowers 
That  shade  the  viper  while  she  plots  her  wound. 
And  can  the  trembling  candidate  of  Love 
Awake  thy  feais  ?  and  can  a  female  breast. 
By  ties  of  grateful  duty  bound,  ensnare  ? 
Is  there  no  brighter  mien,  no  softer  smile 
For  Love  to  wear,  to  dark  deceit  unknown  ? 
Heaven  search  my  soul,  and  if  through  all  its 

cells 
Lurk  the  pernicious  drop  of  poisonous  guile ; 
Full  on  my  fenceless  head  its  phial'd  wrath 
May  Fate  exhaust  ^  and  for  my  happiest  hour 
Exalt  the  vengeance  I  prepare  for  thee ! 

*'  Ah  me !  nor  Henry's,  nor  his  country's  foe. 
On  thee  1  gaz'd,  and  Reason  soon  dispell'd 
Dim  Errour's  gloom,  and  to  thy  fsvour'd  isle 
Attign'd  its  total  merit,  unrestrain'd. 
Oh !  lovely  region  to  the  candid  eye ! 
T  was  there  my  fancy  saw  the  Virtues  dwell. 
The  Loves,  the  Graces  play;  and  blest  the  soil 
That  nuitur'd  thee !  for  sure  the  Virtues  fbrm'd 
Thy  generous  breast ;  the  Loves,'  the  Graces,  plann'd 
Thy  shapely  limbs.     Relation,  Birth,  essayed 
Their  partial  power  in  vain :  again  I  gaz'd. 
And  Albion's  isle  appear'd,  amidst  a  tract 
Of  savage  wastes,  the  darling  of  the  skies ! 
And  thou  by  Nature  form'd,  by  Fate  assign'd. 
To  paint  the  genius  of  thy  pative  shore. 

^"Tis  tme,  with  flowers,  with  many  a  dazzling 
scene 
Of  bumith'd  plants,  to  lure  a  female  eye, 
Iberia  glows :  but  ah !  the  genial  Sun, 
That  gikb  the  lemon's  fruit,  or  scents  the  flower. 
On  Spanish  minds,  a  nation's  nobler  boast ! 
Beams  forth  ungentle  influences.    There 
Sits  Jealousy  enthron'd,  and  at  each  ray 
Exultant  lights  his  slow-consuming  fires. 
Hal  todi  tEy  charming  region;  long  beibva 


My  sweet  experience  taught  me  to  decide 
Of  English  worth,  the  sound  had  p!eos*d  mine  ear. 
Is  there  that  savage  coast,  that  rude  sojourn. 
Stranger  to  British  worth  ?  the  worth  which  fbrmM 
The  kindest  friends  -,  the  most  tremendous  foes; 
First,  best  supports  of  liberty  and  love ; 
No;  let  subjected  India,  while  she  throws 
O'er  Spanish  deeds  the  veil,  your  praise  resound. 
Long  as  I  heard,  or  ere  in  story  read 
Of  English  fame,  my  bias'd  partial  breast' 
Wish'd  them  success,  and,  happiest  she,  I  cried. 
Of  woman  happiest  she,  who  shares  the  love, 
The  fame,  the  virtues,  of  an  English  lord  ! 
And  now  what  shall  I  say  ?  blest  be  the  hour 
Your  fair-built  vessels  touch'd  th'  Iberian  shore : 
Blest  did  I  say  the  time  ? — if  I  may  bless 
That  lov'd  event,  let  Henry*s  smiles  declare. 
Our  hearts  and  cities  won, — Will  Henry's  youth 
Forego  its  nobler  conquest  ?  will  he  alight 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  lovelier  spoil  ? 
And  yet  Iberia's  sons,  with  every  vow 
Of  lasting  faith,  have  sworn  these  humble  charmv 
Were  not  excell'd  ;  the  source  of  all  their  pains, 
Aiid  love  her  just  desert,  who  sues  for  love; 
But  sues  to  thee,  while  natives  sigh  in  vain. 

"  Perhaps  in  Henry's  eye  (for  vulgar  mindt 
Dissent  firom  his)  it  spreads  a  hateful  stain 
On  honest  Fame,  amid  his  train  to  bear 
A  female  friend.    Then  learn,  m^  gentle  youth  f 
Not  Love  himself,  with  all  the  pomted  pains 
That  store  his  quiver,  shall  seduce  my  soul 
From  Honour's  laws.     Elvira  once  denied 
A  consort's  name;  more  swift  than  lightning  flicf 
AVlien  elements  discordant  vex  the  sky, 
Shall  blushing  from  the  form  she  loves  retire,^ 

"  Yet  if  the  specious  wish  the  vulgar  voic^ 
Has  titled  Pmdence,  sways  a  soul  like  thine. 
In  gems  or  gold  what  proud  Iberian  daraa 
Eclipses  me  ?  Nor  paint  the  dreary  storms 
Or  hair-breadth  'scapes  that  haunt  the  houndleil 

deep 
And  foroe  from  tender  eyes  the  silent  tear  ; 
When  memory  to  the  pensive  maid  suggests^ 
In  lull  contrast,  the  safe  domestic  scene 
For  these  resign'd.    Beyond  the  frantic  rage 
Of  conquering  heroes  brave,  the  female  mind. 
When  steel'd  by  Love,  in  Love's  most  horrid  way 
Beholds  not  danger,  or  beholding  scorns. 
Heaven  take  my  lifb,  but  let  it  crown  my  love." 

She  ceas'd :  and,  ere  his  words  her  fate  decreed. 
Impatient  watch'd  the  langnage  of  his  eye : 
There  Pity  dwelt,  and  from  its  tender  sphere 
Sent  looks  of  love,  and  faithless  hopes  inspir'd. 

"  Forgive  me,  generous  maid,"  the  youth  n* 
tum'd, 
**  If  by  thy  accents  charm'd,  thus  long  I  bore 
To  let  such  sweetness  plead,  alas !  in  vain ! 
Thy  virtue  merits  more  than  crowns  can  yield 
Of  solid  bliss,  or  happiest  love  bestow. 
But  ere  from  native  shores  I  ploughed  the  maiq, 
To  one  dear  maid,  by  virtue  and  by  charms 
Alone  endear'd,  my  plighted  vows  1  gave  ; 
To  guard  my  fkith,  whatever  chance  should  wait* 
My  warring  sword :  if  conquest,  fame,  and  spoilt 
Grac'd  my  return,  before  her  feet  to  pour 
The  glittering  treasure,  and  the  laurel  wrea  th 
Enjoying  conquest  then,  and  fame,  and  spoil : 
If  Fortune  frown'd  adverse,  and  I>eath  forbadt 
The  blissful  union,  with  my  latest  breath 
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TY*  dwell  on  Medway's  And  Maria's  name. 

This  ardent  vow,  deep-rooted,  from  my  soul 

No  dangt-rs  tore;  ihis  vow  my  bosom  fir'd 

To  conqner  danger,  and  the  spoils  eiyoy. 

Her  shall  I  leave,  with  fair  e\ciit8  elate. 

Who  crownM  mine   humblest  fortune  with  bcr 

love  ? 
Her  shall  I  leave,  who  now  perchance  alone 
Climbs  the  proud  cliff,  and  chides  my  slow  return  r 
And  shall  that  \'e8sel,  whose  approaching  sails 
Shall  swell  her  breast  with  eastasies,  convey  • 
Death  to  her  hopes,  and  anguish  to  her  soul  ? 
No!  may  the  deep  my  villain-corse  devour. 
If  all  the  wealth  Iberian  mines  conceal, 
If  all  the  charms  Iberian  maids  disclose, 
If  thine,  Elvira,  thine,  uniting  all ! 
Thus  far  prevail — nor  can  thy  virtuous  breast 
Delnand  what  Honour,  Faith,  and  I/>ve,  denies." 

•*  Oh !  happy  she,'*  reioin'd  the  pensive  maid, 
«*  Who  shares  thy  fame,  thy  virtue,  and  thy  love! 
And  be  she  happy !  thy  distinguished  choice 
Dtelares  her  worth,  and  vindicates  her  claim. 
Farewell  my  luckless  hopes,  my  flattering  dreams 
Of  rapturous  days  !  my  guilty  suit,  farewell ! 
Yet,  fond  howe'er  my  plea,  or  deep  the  wound 
That  waits  my  fame,  let  not  the  random  shaft 
Of  Censure  pierce  with  me  th'  Iberian  dames : 
They  love  with  caution,  and  with  happier  stars. 
And  oh ! '  by  pity  mov'd,  restrain  the  tounts 
Of  levity,  nor  brand  Elvira's  flame ; 
Bv  merit  rais'd ;  by  gratitude  approv»d ; 
By  hope  confirm'd ;  with  artless  truth  reveal'd; 
Jjet,  let  me  say,  but  for  one  matchless  maid 
Of  happier  birth,  with  mutual  ardour  crown'd. 

"  These  radiant  gems,  which  burnish  happiness, 
But  mock  misfortune,  to  thy  favourite's  band 
With  care  convey.    And  well  may  such  adoni 
Her  cheerful  front,  who  finds  in  thee  alone 
The  souroe  of  every  transport;  but  disgrace 
My  pensive  breast,  which,  doom'd  to  lasting  woe, 
In  thee  the  source  of  every  bliss  resigns. 

<*  And  now  farewel,  thou  darling  youth!  the  gem 
Of  English  merit!  Peace,  Content,  and  Joy, 
And  tender  Hopes,  and  young  Desires,  farewel  I 
Attend,  ye  smiKirg  train,  this  gallant  mind 
Back  to  his  native  shores ;  there  sweetly  smooth 
liis  evening  pillow  ;  dance  around  hid  groves ; 
And,  where  he  treads,  with  violets  paint  his  way. 
But  leave  Elvira !  leave  her,  now  no  more 
Yout  frail  companion!  In  the  sacred  cells 
Of  some  lone  eloister  let  me  shroud  my  shame: 
There,  to  the  matin  bell,  obsequious,  pour 
My  constant  oripons.    The  wanton  Loves, 
And  gay  Desires,  shall  spy  the  glimmenng  towers. 
And  wing  their  flight  aloof:  h»t  rest  confirm'd. 
That  never  shall  Elvira's  tongue  conclude 
Her  shortest  prayer,  ere  Henry's  dear  success 
The  irarmest  accent  of  her  zeal  cmptoy."  ^ 

Thus  spoke  the  weeping  fair,  whose  artlew  mind 
Impartial  scom'd  to  model  her  esteem 
By  native  customs ;  dress,  and  face,  and  air. 
And  matters,  le?s ;  nor  yet  re8olv>d  m  vam. 
He,  bound  by  prior  love,  the  solenm  vow 
Given  and  receiv»d,  to  soft  compassion  gave 
A  tender  tear;  then  with  that  kind  adieu 
Estc^em  could  warrant,  wearied  Heaven  with  prayers 
To  shield  that  tender  breast  he  left  forlorn. 

He  ccas'd  ;  and  to  the  cloister's  pensi^ 
Elrira  shap'd  her  solitary  way. 


THB  SCnOOL-MlSTRESS.    ' 

IN  IMITATION  OP  SrBNSSR. 

Anditic  voces,  vaghus  et  ingeitf, 
Infantomque  animc  flentes  in  limine  piima  Vmo. 

ADVnTISBMBNT. 

What  paiticalars  in  Spenser  were  inugined  moct 

proper  for  the  author's  imitatioii  on  this  < 

sion,  are  his  language,  bis  simplicity,  his  ms 
of  description,  and  a  peculiar  tendemenof  s 
timent  remarkable  throughout  his  works. 

Ah  me !  ftill  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn. 
To  think  how  modest  Worth  n^lected  lies 
While  partial  Fame  doth  with  h^  blasts  adoni 
Such  deeds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  dtsgoise  ; 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprise: 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess!  let  me  try 
To  sonnd  the  praise  of  Merit,  ere  it  dies, 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chaunced  to  espy. 

Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  Obscurity. 
In  every  village  mark'd  with  little  spire, 
Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  Funfi^ 
There  dwells  b  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  School-mistress  name; 
Who  boi^  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame  ; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Aw'd  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  daine^ 
And  oft-times,  oH  vagaries  idly  bent. 

For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely  sbeift. 

And  all  in  sig^t  dolh  rise  m  birchen  tree, 
Which  Learning  near  her  litUe  dome  did  tloivc^ 
Whilom  m  twig  of  small  regard  to  see. 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flovi 
And  work  the  simple  vassal's  mickle  woe  ; 
For  not  a  wiwl  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew. 
But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat 

low; 
And  as  they  look'd  tbey  found  tlnir  horrovir  grev. 

And  sbap'd  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  tiie  view. 
So  have  I  seen  (who  has  not,  may  oooceive) 
A  lifeless  phantom  near  a  garden  plac'd  ; 
So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave. 
Of  sport,  of  song,  of  pleasure,  of  repast; 
They  sUrt,  they  stare,  they  whed,  they  knk 
Sad  servitude !  such  comfortiess  annoy    [agbast| 
May  no  bold  Briton's  riper  age  e'er  taste  1 
Ne  superstition  clog  his  dance  of  joy. 

No  vision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy. 
Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green. 
On  which  the  tribe  then-  gambols  do  display  ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning-board  is  seen. 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray; 
Eager,  peidie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day  ! 
The  noises  intermix'd,  which  thence  resound. 
Do  Learning's  little  tenement  betray : 
Where  sits  the  dame,  di9j|:uis'd  in  look  profound. 

And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wImm^ 
around.  .  ^ 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow. 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yidd : 
Her  apron  dy'd  in  gcain,  as  blue,  I  trowe. 
As  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  field : 
And  in  her  hand,  for  wxrptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  bircheu  sprays;  with  anxious foar  entwia'd^ 
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With  dark  ditintet,  and  sad  repentance  fill'd; 

And  sted&st  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  jotn'd, 

And  forj  nnoontroulM,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

Few  hut  have  ken'd,  in  semhlance  meet  pour- 
The  childish  fiu^es  of  old  Eol's  train ;      [tray'd, 
Libs,  Notns,  Auster:  these  in  frowns  arrayed, 
How  then  would  fiure  or  Earth,  or  Sky,  or  Main, 
Were  the  stem  god  to  give  his  slaves  the  rein  ? 
And  were  not  she  rebellious  breasts  to  quell. 
And  were  not  she  her  statutes  to  maintab, 
-    The  cot  no  more,  I  ween,  were  deem'd  the  cell. 
Where  comely  peace  of  mind,  and  decent  order  dwell. 

A  russet  stole  was  o^er  her  shoulders  thrown; 
A  russet  kirtle  fencM  the  nipping  air; 
Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own; 
T  was  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair! 
Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  raog'd  around. 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare  ;- 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 

And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight 
on  ground. 
Aiiek  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ke  pompous  title  did  bebauch  her  ear; 
*  Goody,  good*woman,  gossip,  n'aunt,  forsooth, 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  bear ; 
Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear: 
Ke  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove. 
Who  should  not  honoured  eld  with  these  revere: 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 

But  there  was  eke  a  miod  which  did  that  title  love. 
One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need, 
takty  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came! 
Such  fiivour  did  her  past  deportment  claim : 
And,  if  N^lect  had  lavish'd  on  the  ground 
n»9DMnt  ofbready  she  would  collect  the  same ; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound^ 

What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  snudlest  crumb  she 
tend. 
Heibs  too  Ae  knew,  and  well  of  each  oonld  speak 
That  in  her  garden  sipped  the  silvery  dew  ^ 
Where  no  vain  flower  diseloe'd  m  gawdy  streak  ; 
But  herbs  §cfr  use,  and  phjrsic,  not  a  few, 
Of  grey  renown,  within  tbofe  borders  grew : 
The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoldng  thyme. 
Fresh  baum,  and  marygold  of  checnrful  hue ; 
The  kmly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb; 

And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to 
ihyme. 
Yet  en^^hrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung. 
That  gnres  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around ; 
And  pungent  radmh,  biting  infants'  tongue ; 

'  And  phmtain  ribb'd,  that  heals  the  reaper's 
wonnd; 
And  maij^ram  flsreet,  in  ahepherd's  posie  fbund ; 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 

.  Shall  be,  ere-while,  in  arid  bundles  bound. 
To  Inrk  amidst  the  labours  of  her  loom,    [ftime. 

And  crown  her  kerchiefii  clean,  with  micklerare  per- 
And  here  trim  rosemarine,  that  whiloin  crownM 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer ; 
Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  fbund 
A  sacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here ; 
Where  edg*d  with  gold  itsglittering  skirts  appear, 
Oh  wassel  days !  O  customs  meet  and  well ! 
fiff  tbii  wa^  btoish'd  from  ito  lofty  sphere : 


Simplicity  then  sought  this  hmnUe  cell, 
Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lordlinf 
dwell. 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  eve. 
Hymned  such  p»lms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mete. 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave. 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-eeat  x 
Sweet  melody  t  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king. 
While  taunting  foe  men  did  a  song  entfeot^ 
All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  ev€ty  string,  ^ 

Upbung  their  useless  lyres — small  heart  had  they 
to  sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  k3^. 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed  ; 
And  in  those  elfins*  ears,  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  Truth  by  Popish  rage  did  bleed; 
And  tortious  death  was  true  Devotion's  meed  $ 
And  simple  Faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed  ;    . 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bumf 

Ah !  dearest  Lord,  forefend,  thilk  days  should  e'er 
return. 
In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defac'd,  - 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  plac'd, 
The  matron  sate;  and  some  with  rank  she  grac'd, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtiers'  pride !) 
Redress'd  affronts,  for  vile  affronts  there  pass'd  ^ 
And  wam'd  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride. 

But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 
Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high, 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise  ; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  'frays : 
E'en  absent,  ^he  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold. 
While  with  quaintarts  the  giddy  crowd  sheswayss 
Forewam'd,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 

'T  wiU  whisper  hi  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold» 
Lo  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command ! 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair; 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand^ 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  ham  finger  wet  the  letters  fiur : 
The  work  so  gay  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St.  George's  high  achievements  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been. 

Kens  the  forth-coming  rod,  unpleasing  sight,  I  ween  1 
Ah  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star !  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write : 
As  erst  the  bard  ■  by  MulU's  silver  stream. 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dok>rous  plight, 
Sigh'd  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite. 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begni 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  deligbtf 
And  down  they  drop;  appears  his  dainty  skin. 

Fair  as  the  furry-coat  of  whitest  crmilib. 
O  ruthful  scene!  when  from  n  nook  obscure, 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  sre : 
AH  phiyful  as  she  sate,  she  grows  dem\ire^ 
She  hnds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee  ^ 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free : 
Nor -gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
<If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dameft  agree) 

■  Spenser* 
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To  her  Md  grief  that  twent  In  either  eye, 
And  wing«  hc^  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  djre. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  oommand; 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear, 
To  mshen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand. 
To  stay  harsh  Justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear ! 
(Ah!  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow !) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near. 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  be^ns  to  flow ; 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 

But  ah !  what  pen  hb  pitpous  plight  may  trace? 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain  ? 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  foce } 
The  pallid  hue  that  djres  his  looks  amahi  ? 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  hischeek  distain  ? 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  n-ell  her  aim, 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  foiling 
stroke  proclaim. 

The  other  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay, 
Attend,  and  conn  their  tasks  with  mickle  care: 
By  turns,  astony'd,  every  twig  suney. 
And,  from  their  fellows'  hateful  wounds,  beware ; 
Knowmg,  I  wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share; 
Till  fear  has  taught  them  a  performance  meet. 
And  to  the  well-known  chest  the  dame  repair; 
Whence  oft  with  8ugar*d  catcs  she  doth  them  greet. 

And  ginger-bread  y-rare;  now  certes,  doubly  sweet! 
See  to  their  seats  they  hye  with  merry  glee, 
And  ui "beseemly  order  sitten  there; 
All  but  the  wight  of  bum  y-galled,  he 
Abhorreth  bench,  and  stool,  and  fourm,  and  chair; 
(This  hand  in  mouth  y-fix*d,  thatrends  his  hair ;) 
And  eke  wi^h  snubs  profound,  and  heaving  breas(, 
Gonvulskms  intermitthig!  does  declare 
,  His  griex-ous  wrong;  hb  dame's  unjust  behest; 

And  acorns  her  offer'd  love,  apd  shuqs  to  be  carest'd. 
His  foce  besprent  with  liquid  crystal  shines, 
Hb  blooming  fiEK^e  that  seems  a  purple  flower. 
Which  low  to  earth  its  drooping  head  declines^ 
All  smcarM  and  sullied  by  a  vernal  shower. 
O  the  Iiard  bosoms  of  despotic  power! 
All,  all,  but  she,  the  author  of  hb  shame, 
All,  all,  but  she,  regret  this  mournful  hour: 
Yet  hence  the  youth,  and  beuoe  tlie  flower  shall 
claim 

If  so  I  deem  aright,  tranacending  worth  and  fome. 

Behind  some  docnr,  in  melancholy  thought. 
Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiff!  pioes^ 
We  for  hb  fellows'  joyaunce  carcth  aught. 
But  to  the  Urind  all  merriment  resigns ; 
And  deems  it  shame,  if  he  to  peftce  mclines ; 
And  many  a  sullen  look  ascance  b  sent, 
WhKh  ibf  hb  dame's  annoyance  he  designs ; 
And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she's  bent 
The  more  doth  he,  peryene,  her  havionr  past  resent 

Ah  met  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be ! , 
But  if  that  pride  it  be,  whtt;^  thus  nwpirei, 
Beware,  ^  dames,  with  nice  diacemment  see. 
Ye  quench  ncA  too  tfie  sparks  of  nobler  fires: 
Ah!  better  for  than  all  the  Muses' lyftis. 
All  coward  arts,  b  Valour's  generous  heat; 
11ie  firm  fixt  hraast  which  fit  and  right  Quires, 
like  Vernon's  patriot  soul !  more  justly  great 
Tlian  Craft  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  flowery  fobe  J>eceit 


Yet  Burs'd  with  skill,  what  dazzUagfrmts  appear! 
E'en  now  sagacious  Forebight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here. 
And  there  achancellour  in  embryo. 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so. 
As  Milton,  Shakespeare,  names  tbatne'er  shall  die! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low. 
Nor  weeting  how  the  Muse  should  soar  on  high, 
Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf!  hb  paper  kite  may  fly. 

And  thb  perhaps,  who,  censuring  the  design. 
Low  lajTs  the  house  which  that  of  cards  doth  boild. 
Shall  Dennb  be  !  if  rigid  Fate  incline. 
And  many  an  epic  to  hb  rage  shall  yield ; 
And  many  a  poet  quit  th'  Aonian  field ; 
And,  sour'd  by  age,  profound  he  shall  appear, 
A»  he  who  now  with  'sdainful  fury  thrill'd 
Surveys  mine  work ;  and  levels  many  a  sneer. 
And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,    "  What 
stuff  is  here?" 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  skie. 
And  Liberty  unbars  her  prison-door; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly. 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  had  oover'd  o^er 
With  boisterous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run, 
Heavenshield  theirshort-liv'd  pastimes,  I  inqtlore! 
For  well  may  Freedom  erst  so  dearly  won. 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  Son. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps  !  ei\)oy  3rour  sportive  trade. 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowen; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-greeo  sods  are  laid^ 
For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  houn 
In  knightly  oistles,  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
O  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing ! 
But  most  in  courts  where  proqd  Ambition  towen;* 
Deluded  wight !  who  weens  foir  Peace  can  spriRg 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  kii^ 

See  in  each  sprite  some  various  bent  appear  I 
These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stronger  passing  on  his  way ; 
Some  builden  fragile  tenements  df  day ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bead. 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  doek  and  drake  te  play; 
Hiilk  to  the  huxter*s  saviary  eoltaga  toad. 
In  pastry  kings  and  queeasth'aitotted  mite  to  ^Tid. 


Here,  as  each  season  jrields  a 
Each  season's  stores  in  order  ran]^ 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-cover'd 
Galling  full  sore  th'  unmoney'd  i  " 
And  goose-b'rie  clad  in  livery  red  or  i 
And  here  of  lovely  dye,  the  Catharine  j 
Fine  pear !  as  lovely  fbr  thy  juice,  I  weenl 
O  may  no  wight  e'er  pennyl^  come  there, 
Lest  smit  with  ardent  love  he  pnie  with  bopeiesi  care! 

See!  cherries  here,  ere chemes  yet  aboaiid» 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  poaieaty*d| 
Scattering  like  bloommg  maid  their  glanoasiowid. 
With  pamper'd  look  draw  little  eyes  aside; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  batide. 
llie  plumb  all  azure  and  the  nut  all  browi^ 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide. 
Whose  hooour'd  names  *  th'  inventive  city  0«a» 
Rendering  through  Britain's  isle  Salopia'i  praipea 

«  Shfiewibuqroakafc 
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▲diDit*d  Sblopia!  that  viChTfiuiil  pride 
£ye8  her  bric^t  form  in  Severn's  ambient  vave, 
FamM  for  h&p  loyal  cares  in  perils  try'd. 
Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  stripUngs  brave: 
Ah !  midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his  grave^ 
l¥h09e  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  display  ! 
A  motive  fiur  to  Learning's  imps  he  gave, 
"Who  cheerless  o^er  her  darkling  region  stray; 
Till  Reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  their 
way. 


nt    TO  MR.  DODSLWr. 


SPITAPHK 

HsKB,  here  she  lies,  a  budding  roan 

Blasted  before  its  bloom. 
Whose  innocence  did  sweets  disclose 

Beyond  that  ilower^s  perfume. 
To  those  who  for  her  death  are  griev'dy 

This  consolation's  given; 
She 's  from  the  storms  of  life  veliv'd 

To  them  more  bright  in  Heaven. 


Comb  then,  my  friend,  thy  sylvan  taste  di^»lay« 
Come,  hear  thy  Faunus  tune  his  rustic  lay; 
Ah,  rather  come,  and  in  these  dells  disown 
The  care  of  other  i     " 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


L     ONATABLSTAGAlNSTAROm^OUSB. 

Hbiib,  in  cool  grot  and  mossy  cell. 
We  rural  fisys  and  foeries  dwell  $ 
Though  rarely  seen  by  mortal  ey^ 
When  the  pale  Moon,  ascending  high. 
Darts  through  yon  lines  her  quivering  beams. 
We  frisk  it  near  these  crystal  streams. 

Her  beams,  reflected  from  the  wav^ 
A^rd  the  light  oor  vevels  crave; 
The  tnri^  with  daisies  broider'd  o^. 
Exceeds,  we  wot,  the  Parian  floor; 
Nor  yet  for  artf^  strains  we  call. 
But  listen  to  the  water's  frill. 

Would  yon  then  taste  our  tranquil  soene« 
Be  sure  your  bosoms  be  serene ; 
Devoid  of  hate,  devdd  of  strifs. 
Devoid  of  all  that  poisofis  life  t 
And  much  it  'vails  you  in  their  placf^ 
To  graft  the  love  of  human  raoe. 

And  tread  with  awe  these  favoured  bowers, 
Nor  wound  the  shrubs,  nor  bruise  the  flowers; 
So  may  your  path  with  sweets  abound  ; 
So  may  your  couch  with  rest  be  erawn^d ! 
But  barm  betide  the  wayward  swain. 
Who  dares  our  haUoWd  haunts  profone! 


n.     ON  AN  URN. 
IHCSyiOET  AMicrriAi 

OVILIBMI  SOMSaVILI* 

And  on  the  opposite  side, 

o.  8.  Tosvrr, 
DebitA  spaigens  lacrymi  fkviUam 

Vatis  anuci. 


^  In  HalesowcA  drarch-jard^  on  MittAnne 
FowelL 


IV.  ON  THE  BACK  OF  A  GOTHIC  SEAT. 

SaBpaBBD,  would'st  thou  here  obtain 
Pleasure  unalloy'd  with  pain? 
Joy  that  suits  the  rural  q>here  ? . 
Gentle  shepherd,  lend  an  ear. 

Learn  to  relish  calm  delight. 
Verdant  vales  and  fountains  bright^ 
Trees  that  nod  on  sloping  hills, 
Caves  that  echo  tinklmg  rills. 

If  thou  oanst  no  charm  disclose 
In  the  simplest  bud  that  blows; 
Go,  fonake  thy  plain  and  fold. 
Join  the  crowd,  and  toil  for  gold. 

Tranquil  pleasures  never  cloy; 
Banish  each  tumuHnous  joy : 
All  but  love— for  kuve  iMpirii 
Fonder  wishes,  wamer  fiim 
Love  and  all  its  joys  bethhie— 
Yet,  ere  tiiou  the  reins  resign. 
Hear  what  Reason  seems  to  say : 
Hear  attentive,  and  obey. 

"  Crimson  leaves  the  rose  adonu 
But  beneath  them  lurks  a  thorn ; 
Fair  and  flowery  is  the  brake. 
Yet  it  hides  the  vengeful  snake. 

«  Think  not  she,  whose  empty  pridn 
Dares  the  fleecy  garb  deride. 
Think  not  she,  who,  light  and  vain. 
Scorns  the  sheep,  can  love  the  swain. 

"  Artless  deed  ai^  simple  dress 
Mark  the  chosen  shepherdess  ; 
Thoughts  bv  decency  oontrol*d^ 
Well  conceiv'd,  and  freely  told. 

«  Sense,  that  shims  each  conscious  aif« 
Wit,  that  frilb  ere  well  awaie; 
Generous  pity,  prone  to  sigh 
If  her  kid  or  lambkin  dieu 
<<  Let  not  lucre,  let  not  prida. 
Draw  thee  from  such  charms  aaidet 
Have  not  those  their  pmper  sphttpa  ? 
Gentler  passions  triumph  bflse. 

•<  See,  to  sweeten  thy  repose. 
The  blossom  buds,  the  fouutain  flowt; 
Lo !  to  crown  thy  healthful  boaid. 
All  that  milk  and  fruits  afford. 

**  Seek  no  mofe-^-the  rest  is  vain  ; 
Pleasure  ending  soon  in  pain: 
Anguish  lightly  gilded  o'er  >^ 
Close  thy  wish,  and  seek  no  more." 


V.    ON  TBS  BACK  OF  A  OCTHIC  ALCOFE 

O  You  that  bathe  in  courtlv  blysse, 
Or  toyle  in  Fortune's  giddy  spheare  ; 

Do  not  too  rashly  deem  amysse 
Of  him  that  l^des  contented  here* 
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Nor  yet  ditdeigiie  tlie  nmtk  stMle, 
Which  o'er  each  carekne  lymbe  he  flyngi : 

Nof  yet  deiyde  the  beechen  bowle. 
In  whjrche  he  quaffii  the  lympid  springf. 

Forghre  him,  if  at  eve  or  dawne, 

Devoide  of  irorldlye  cait  he  stray : 
Or  all  betide  some  floweiye  lawney 

He  naite  hit  iiioffeiiaive  daye. 
do  may  he  pardomie  fraud  aikl  strife. 

If  such  in  conrtlye  hajant'he  see  : 
Vor  faults  there  beeoe  in  husye  life, 

Fhm  whyche  these  peaceful  glennes  are  free. 


VI   ON  A  SEAT,  UNDER  A  SPREADING 

BEECH. 

Hoc  eiat  nl  votii :  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus, 
Hortns  ubi,  et  teeto  Tidnus  jugis  aquse  fbns, 
Et  paulnm  lylvae  super  his  foreU    Auctins  atque 
DU  melius  fecere.*— 


VIL    OJ^  ^  SEAT. 

lOttMO  SrtNCE, 

BZIMIO  MOSnO  CMTOVi; 

on  niCAU  VSLLBT 

ll?a4aTII  OmiTM  it  OtATlAlTM  CSOftTS, 

PICAT  AMicrriA. 
MOCCtTlU. 


VIIL  ON  THE  ASSIGNATION  SEAT. 

Kianic  Galatea!  th3rmo  mihi  dulcior  Hyblo^ 
Candidior  cygnis,  bedera  formosior  alba ! 
Cum  primum  pasti  repetent  prascpia  tauri, 
Sk  qnsB  tni  Oorydonis  habet  te  cun,  irenitow 


DC    ON  AN  ORNAMENTED  URN. 

bifcribed  to  Miss  DotnAic,  a  beautifiil  and  amiable 
fdation  of  Mr.  Shenstoiib's,  who  died  of  the 
MMU-poB,  about  twenty-one  yean  of  age. 

na  AMABIII  flfAB  cowsosaiMA* 


On  the  other  side  t 

ABMAIIA 
mUMKfU  tLBOANTISSIMA, 

AtJr&oaB  TXinrtTATis  AsacrrA^ 

•    TALI  I 

■IT  QTAMTO  Mnnrs  itr 

f?K  RBLIQTtS  TltSAKI^ 

QVAM  m 

flBMllllSSt! 


JL    ON  A  SEAT. 

CtUnttlMO  VOBTAl 

lACOBO  moMtoif 

fflK>M  fOMTBl  liti  non  pASTinrros 

O.    Ir 

SmM  HAHC  ORVATIT. 

Qu0  tibi,  mm  tali  reddam  pro  carmine  dona  ? 
Nam  neque  me  tantum  vementis  sibilus  austri, 
Nee  percttSsa^Tant  fluctu  tarn  litora,  nee  qua 
*  ^T  teormnl  flmpiina  Talles, 


:tL    ON  A  SEAt 

AT  TBI  BOTTOM  OP  A  LAHOB  BOOT,  OK  Tit  SIM 
OF  A  SLOPS. 

O  Lbt  me  haunt  this  peaceful  shade  ; 
Nor  let  Ambition  e*er  invade 
The  ttoants  of  this  leafy  bower. 
That  shun  her  paths,  and  slight  her  power ! 
Hither  the  peaceful  Halcyon  flies 
From  social  meads  and  open  skies ; 
Pleas'd  by  this  ril!  her  course  to  steer. 
And  hide  her  sapphire  plumage  here. 
The  trout,  bedropt  with  crimson  stains* 
Fonakes  the  river's  proud  domains ; 
Forsakes  the  Sun's  unwelcome  gleam. 
To  hirk  within  this  bumble  stream. 
And  sure  I  hear  the  Naiad  say, 
**  Flow,  flow,  my  stream,  tbis  devious  way^ 
Though  lovely  soft  thy  murmurs  are^ 
Thy  waters  lovely  cool  and  fair. 

Flow,  gentle  stream,  nor  let  the  vain 
Thy  small  unsully'd  stores  disdain : 
Nor  let  the  pensive  sage  repine, 
Whose  latent  course  resembles  thine.*^ 


XIL  ON  A  SMALL  OBELISK  IN  FIRGIVS 
GROFE. 

p.  .VIBCIUO  MABONI 
LAPIS  ISTB  CVM  LtCO  SACBB  BBTOl. 


XHL  ON  A  STONE,  BY  A  CHALYBEAT 
SPRING. 

PONS  PBBaVOnfBVSw 
ftlVAB  QUAE  SSCBSSV  ISTO  PBVI  COMCBBrr. 


XIV.    ON  A  STONE  SEAT,  MAKING  PART 
OP  A  CAPE. 

nrm  aqtab  dolcis,  vivoqub  ssnitiA  saxo  ; 

MTlfPRABVM   DOMVS. 


XV.  ON  TJfV  SEATS,  TO  TfPO  OP  BIS 

MOST  PARTICULAR  FRIENDS. 

The  first  thus : 

AMicrriAB  bt  MBirrm 

BICRABDI  OBAVBS  : 

tPSAB  TB,  TmraB,  pikvi, 

IPSI  TB  POimS,  ISPA  BABC  ABBVBTA  TOCABANIV 

The  Other, 
AMicmAB  bt  MBBms 

BICBABDI  lAOO. 


XVL 


ON  A  STATUE  OP  VENUS  DE 
MEDICIS. 

— ^— >  Semi  educta  Venus. 


To  Venus,  Venus  here  retir'd. 

My  sober  vows  I  pay : 
Not  her  on  Paphian  plains  admir'd. 

The  bold,  the  pert,  the  gay. 
Not  her  whose  amoroup  leer  prt'vail'd 

To  bribe  the  Phrygian  boy  ; 
Not  her  who,  clad  in  amiour,  fatM 

To  save  disastrous  Troy. 
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Fresh  rising  from  tbe  foamy  tide. 

She  every  besom  warms : 
While  half  withdrawn  she  seems  to  hide. 

And  half  reveals,  her  charms. 

Learn  hence,  ye  boastful  sons  of  taste, 

Who  plan  tbe  rural  shade ; 
Lean  hence  to  shun  the  vicious  waste 

Of  pomp,  at  large  display'd. 

Let  sweet  concealment's  magic  art 

Your  mazy  bounds  invest ; 
And  while  the  sight  unveils  a  part, 

Let  fancy  paint  the  rest 

Let  coy  reserve  with  cost  unite 
To  grace  your  wood  or  field  ; 

No  ray  obtrusive  pall  the  sight. 
In  aught  you  paint,  or  build. 

And  far  be  driven  the  sumptuous  glafe 
Of  gold,  from  British  groves  ; 

And  far  the  meretricious  air 
Of  China's  vain  alcoves. 

T  is  bashful  beauty  ever  twines 

The  most  coercive  chain ; 
Tis  she,  that  sovereign  rule  decliuM, 

Who  best  deserves  to  reign." 


XVH.  Intended  to  be  written  at  the  Beginning  of 
a  Collection  of  Flowers,  which  Mr.  Shxmstomi 
coloured  for  Mrs.  Jago. 

ILBGANTISSIMAR  PVElLAt 

OOROTHEAB  FAMCOVRT 

QVAB  PfiROILEClh  SVI  CONDISCIPVtl 

RICHAROI  lACO 

AM0RB8  MBRVIT, 

D.    D. 

GVLIELMVS  SHENSTONE  ; 

DEBrrAS  NYMPH  IS  OPIPBX  COKOMA^ 


XVIIL  Proposed  to  Mr.  Graves  by  Mr.  Sbenstonb, 
as  a  proper  Inscription  for  himself. 

AMICITIAB  a    8. 
QVI, 
NAIADAS  PAR  ITER  AC  MVSAS 
EKCOLENDO, 
SIMUL  BT  VILLAM  EIVS  ELEOANTISSIMAM 
MOMBMQVE   SVVM 
ILLVSTRAVIT. 
**  (PORTVNATVS  ET  ILLS  DEOS  QVI  MOVIT  AGRESTO) 
PANAQVE,    SYLVANVMQVB,    BBNBM,     NYMPHASQVB    ST- 
ROBES." Vu«. 
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mtriTEN  OH  A  FERME  ORNEE,  NEAR 
BIRMWGHAM. 

BY  THE  LATE  LADT  LOXBOSOUGH. 

'T  »  NRtare  here  bids  pleuing  scenes  arise. 
And  wisely  gives  them  Cynth'io  to  revise: 
To  veil  each  blemish ;  brighten  every  grace; 
Yet  still  preserve  the  lovely  parentis  face. 
How  well  the  Bard  obeys,  each  valley  tells  j 
These  lucid  streams,  gay  meads,  and  lonely  cells; 
Where  modest  Art  in  silence  lurks  conceal'd, 
While  Nature  shines  so  gracefully  reveal'd, 
That  she  triumphant  claims  the  total  plan. 
And,  with  fresh  pride,  adopts  the  work  of  man. 


TO  JFILLIAM  SHENSTONB,  BSa, 
AT  THE  LEASOfTES. 

BY  MR.  OIIAVBS. 

Vellem  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus !         Hor. 

Sbe  !  the  Ull  youth,  by  partial  Fate's  decree, 
To  afBoence  bom,  and  from  restraint  set  free. 
Eager  he  seeks  the  scenes  of  gay  resort, 
The  mall,  the  roUt,  the  play-house,  and  thet»urt: 
Soon  for  some  varnish^  nymph  of  dubious  fame, 
Or  puwder'd  peeress,  cotmterfeits  a  flame. 
Behold  him  now,  enraptured,  swear  and  sigh, 
Dres?,  dance,  drink,  revel,  all  he  knows  not  why ; 
Tjll,  by  kind  Fate  restored  to  country  air. 
He  marks  the  roses  of  some  rural  iair : 
Smit  with  her  unaffected  native  charms, 
A  real  passion  soon  his  bosom  warms : 
And,  wak'd  from  idle  dreams,  he  takes  a  wife. 
And  tastes  the  genuine  happiness  of  life. 
Thus,  in  the  vacant  season  of  the  year. 
Some  Templar  gay  begins  his  wild  career. 
From  seat  to  seat  o*er  pompous  scenes  he  flies, 
Views  all  with  equal  wonder  and  surprise ; 
Tillc  sick  o^  domes,  arcades,  and  temples  grown. 
He  hies  fatigued,  not  satisfied,  to  town. 
Yet  if  some  kinder  Genius  point  his  way 
To  where  the  Muses  o*er  thy  Leasowes  stray, 
Charm'd  with  the  sylvan  beauties  of  the  place, 
Where  Art  assumes  the  sweets  of  Nature's  fiice. 
Each  hill,  each  dale,  each  consecrated  grove. 
Each  lake,  and  felling  stream^  his  rapture  nove. 


Like  the  sage  captivA  im  CUypso'i  grot. 
The  cares,  the  pleasures,  of  the  worid  Ibrgo^ 
Of  cahn  content  he  hails  the  genuine  sphen. 
And  longs  to  dwell  a  blissfol  hermit  Iiei«. 


FMRSKS 


BECBIVED  BY  TBE  POST,    PEOM  A  LAST  UNKKOWH, 
1761. 

Health  to  the  bard  in  Leasowes*  happy  gTt>v8s  ; 
Health,  and  sweet  converse  with  the  Muse  he  loves  I 
The  humblest  votary  of  the  tuneful  Nine, 
With  tremblmg  hand,  attempts  her  artless  line. 
In  numbers  such  as  untaught  Nature  brings; 
As  flow,  spontaneous,  like  thy  native  springs. 
But  ah!  what  airy  forms  around  me  rise  ? 
The  russet  mountain  glows  with  richer  dyes  ; 
In  circling  dance  a  pigmy  crowd  appear. 
And  hark !  an  infent  voice  salutes  my  ear : 
*'  Mortal,  thy  aim  we  know,  thy  task  vpptOftl 
His  merit  honour,  and  his  genius  love : 
For  us  what  verdant  carpets  has  he  spread. 
Where  nightly  we  our  mjrstic  mazes  tx«ad ! 
For  us,  each  shady  grove  and  rural  seat. 
His  iailrag  streams  and  flowing  numbers  sweet  f 
Didst  thou  not  mark,  amid  the  windmg  dell. 
What  tuneful  verse  adorns  the  mossy  cell  ? 
There  every  Fairy  of  our  sprightly  train 
Resort,  to  bless  the  woodland  and  the  plain. 
There,  as  we  move,  unbidden  beauties  glow, 
The  green  tarf  brightens,  and  the  violets  bknr ; 
And  there  with  thoughts  sublime  weUesstbeswaii^ 
Nor  we  inspire,  nor  he  attends,  in  vain. 

"  Go,  simple  rhymer  I  bear  this  message  tme  ; 
The  truths  that  Fairies  dictate  none  shall  me; 
Say  to  the  Bard  in  Leasowes'  hi^py  gr«yve. 
Whom  Dryads  honour,  and  whom  Fairies  lov^— 
*  Content  thyself  no  longer  that  thy  lays. 
By  others  fbster'd,  lend  to  others  praise; 
No  longer  to  the  fiivouring  worid  refuse 
The  welcome  treasures  of  thy  polish'd  Muse ; 
The  scattered  bk)oms,  that  boast  thy  valiMd  nsms^ 
Collect,  unite,  and  gire  the  wreath  to  fiune: 
Ne'er  can  thy  virtues,  or  thy  verse,  engage 
More  solid  praise  than  in  this  happiest  age^ 
When  sense  and  merit's  cherish'd  by  the  TfaiOBC^ 
And  each  illustrious  privilege  their  own. 
Though  modest  be  thy  genUe  Muse,  I  ween. 
Oh,  lead  her  blushing  from  the  daisied  greso/ 
A  fit  attendant  on  Britannia*!  Queen.'* 
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TeipoitifeclTcl,  itt  Mthfbl  I  rd«te 
Th'  intnifted  mandates  of  yo«r  fkhy  state, 
Vitit  these  wilds  again  with  nightly  oaie  ; 
So  shall  my  kine,  of  all  the  herd,  repair 
Id  healthful  plight  to  fill  the  copioas  pail ! 
My  sheep  lie  pent  with  safety  in  the  dale : 
My  pottHry  fear  no  robber  in  the  roost. 
My  linen  more  than  eoihmon  whiteness  boast: 
l«t  order,  peace,  and  hoasewifry  be  mine ; 
Shenstone,  be  fiincy,  &me,  aiid  fortune  thine. 

COTSWOULDU. 


ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ECHO  AT 
EDGBASTON, 


Ha  !  what  art  thou,  ifhose  voice  unknown 
Pours  on  these  plains  its  tender  moan  ? 
Art  thou  the  nymph  in  Shenstone's  dale^ 
Who  d:>st  with  plaintive  note  bewail 
That  he  forsakes  th'  Aonian  maids. 
To  court  inconstant  rills  and  shades  ? 
Mourn  not,  sweet  nymphs— alas,  in  vain 
Do  they  invite,  and  thou  complain — 

Yet,  while  be  woo'd  the  gentle  throng. 
With  liquid  lay  and  melting  song, 
The  listening  herd  around  him  strayed. 
In  wanton  frisk  the  lambkins  played. 
And  every  Na'iad  ceasM  to  lave 
Her  azure  limbs  amid  the  wave. 
The  Graces  danc*d ;  the  rosy  band 
Of  Smiles  and  Loves  went  hand  in  hand  ; 
And  purple  Pleasures  strew*d  the  way 
With  sweetest  flowers :  and  every  ray 
Of  each  <fond  Muse,  with  rapture  fir'd. 
To  glowing  thought  his  breast  inspired. 
The  hills  rcjoic'd,  the  valleys  rung. 
All  Nature  smil'd,  while  Shenstone  sung. 

So  charm'd  his  lay;  but  now  no  more— 
Ah !  why  doft  thou  repeat — *'  no  more  ? " 
E'en  now  he  hies  to  deck  the  grove. 
To  deck  the  scene  the  Muses  love ; 
And  soon  again  will  own  their  sway. 
And  thou  resound  the  peerless  lay, 
And  with  immortal  numbers  fill 
£acb  rocky  cave  and  vocal  bilL 


VERSES  BY  MR.  DODSLEY, 

OM  HU  PIftST  ARIlVAl  AT  TBS  LIASOWES,    1754. 

**  How  shall  I  fix  my  wandering  eye?  Where  find 
The  source  of  this  enchantment  ?  Dwells  it  in 
The  woods  ?  or  waves  there  not  a  magic  wand 
0*er  the  translucent  waters  ?  Sure,  unseen. 
Some  favouring  power  directs  the  happy  lines 
That  sketch  these  beauties ;  swells  the  rising  hills, 
And  scoops  the  dales,  to  Nature's  finest  forms, 
Vague,  undetermined,  infinite;  untaught 
By  line  or  compass,  yet  supremely  fair.'' 
So  spake  Philanor,  as  with  raptured  na/b 
He  travers'd  Ifamon's  farm.     From  distant  plains 
H  esougbt  his  friend's  abode :  nor  had  the  fame 
Of  that  new-fbrm'd  Arcadia  reach'd  his  ear. 

And  thus  the  swain,  as  o'er  each  hill  and  dale, 
Through  lawn  or  thicket  he  pursued  his  way : 
'*  What  is  it  gHds  the  verdure  of  these  meads 
With  hues  loore  bright  than  £uicy  paints  the  flowen 
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Of  Paradise?  What  NaTad's  guiding  hand 
Leads,  through  the  broidered  vale,  the  lucid  rills. 
That,  murmuring  as  they  flow,  bear  melody 
Along  their  banks ;  and  through  the  vocal  shades 
Improve  the  music  of  the  woodland  choir  > 
What  pensive  Dryad  raised  you  solemn  grove. 
Where  minds  contemplative,  at  close  of  day 
Retiring,  muse  o^er  Nature's  various  works. 
Her  wonders  venerate,  or  her  sweets  enjoy— 
What  room  for  doubt  ?  Some  rural  deity , 
Presiding,  scatters  o'er  th'  unequal  lawns. 
In  beauteous  wildness,  3ron  fair-spreading  trees ; 
And  mingling  woods  and  waters,  hills  and  dale^^ 
And  herds  and  bleating  flocks,  domestic  fowl, 
And  those  that  swim  the  lake,  sees  rising  round 
More  pleasing  landscapes  than  in  Tempo's  vale 
Penetis  water'd.    Yes,  some  sylvan  god 
Spreads  widb  the  varied  prospect;  waves  the  woodsy 
Lifts  the  proud  hills,  and  clears  the  shining  lakes; 
While,  from  the  congregated  waters  poui'd, 
llie  bursting  torrent  tumbles  down  the  steep 
In  foaming  fiiry ;  fierce,  irregular. 
Wild,  interrupted,  cross'd  with  rocks  and  roots 
And  interwoven  trees;  till,  soon  absorb'd. 
An  opening  cavern  all  its  rage  entombs. 
So  vanish  hUman  glories !  Such  the  pomp 
Of  swelling  warriors,  of  ambitious  kings. 
Who  fiet  and  strut  their  hour  upon  the  stage 
Of  busy  life,  and  then  are  heard  no  more  ! 

**  Yes,  'tis  enchantment  all-^And  see,  thespefl^ 
The  powerful  incantations,  magic  verse, 
Inscrjb'd  on  every  tree,  alcove,  or  urn — 
Spells  ! — Incantations  1 — ah,  my  tuneful  friend  I 
Thine  are  the  numbers !  thine  the  wondrous  work  !— 
Yes,  great  magician !  now  I  read  thee  right. 
And  lightly  weigh  all  sorcery  but  thine. 
No  Naiad's  leading  step  conducts  the  rill ;    . 
Nor  sylvan  god  presiding  skirts  the  lawn 
In  beauteous  wifdness,  with  £Eiir-spreading  trees; 
Nor  magic  wand  has  cinmmscrib'd  the  scene. 
Tis  thine  own  taste,  thy  genius  that  presides, 
Nor  needs  there  other  deity,  nor  naeds 
More  potent  spells  than  they." — No  more  the  swain. 
For  lo,  his  Damon,  o'er  the  tufted  lawn 
Advancing,  leads  him  to  the  social  dome. 


TO  MR.  R.  D.  ON  THE  DEATH  Of 
MR.  SHENSTONE. 


Thee,  shepherd,  thee,  the  woods  and  desert  caves. 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn.  Milt. 


^Tis  past,  my  friend ;  the  transient  scene  is  clos'd  I 
The  foiry  pile,  th'  enchanted  vision  rais'd 
By  Damon's  magic  skill,  is  lost  in  air ! 

What  though  the  lawns  and  pendant  woods  re- 
main. 
Each  tinkling  stream,  each  rushing  cataract. 
With  lapse  incessant  echoes  through  the  dale  ? 
Yet  what  avails  the  lifeless  landscape  now  ? 
The  charm's  dissolvM ;  the  genius  of  the  wood, 
Alas !  is  flown— for  Damon  is  no  more. 

As  when  from  fair  Lyceum  crown'd  with  pines, 
Or  Mcn^lus  with  leaves  autiimnal  strew'd. 
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VERSES  TO 


The  tanelul  PA  retir0« ;  the  irocaI  hilk 
llflMMind  no  more,  and  all  Arcadia  mounu. 

Yet  here  we  fondly  dreamt  of  lasting  joys  : 
Here  we  had  hop*d»  from  noisy  throngs  retir*d, 
To  drink  large  draughts  of  friendship's  ooidia] 

stream  ; 
In  sweet  oblivion  wrapt,  by  Damon's  verse. 
And  social  converse,  many  a  summer's  day. 

Romantic  wish  !  In  vain  frail  mortals  trace 
Th'  imperfect  sketch  of  human  bliss — ^whilst  yet 
Th'  enraptured  fire  his  well-plann'd  structure  views, 
Miyestic  rising  'midst  his  infiint  groves  : 
Sees  the  dark  laurel  spread  its  glossy  shade. 
Its  languid  bloom  the  purple  lilac  blend. 
Or  pale  lahmmum  drop  its  pensile  chahi : 
Death  spreads  the  fatal  shaft,  and  bids  his  heir 
TVanq;>Iant  the  cypress  round  his  fathei's'tomb 

Oh  !  teach  me  then,  like  you,  my  friend,  to  raise 
To  moral  truths  my  grovelling  song ;  for,  ah  ! 
Too  long,  by  lawless  Fancy  led  astray. 
Of  nympbsand  groves  Pvedreamt,  and  dancingfoons 
Or  Naiad  leaning  o'er  her  tinkling  urn. 
Oh !  conld  I  learn  to  sanctify  my  strains 
With  bjrmns,  like  those  by  tuneful  Meyrick  sung^— 
Or  rather  catch  the  mdancholy  sounds 
From  Warton's  reed,  or  Mason's  lyre--to  paint 
The  sudden  gloom  that  damps  my  soul-t^ut  see ! 
Melpomene  herself  has  snatch'd  the  pipe. 
With  which  sad  Lyttdton  bis  Lucia  moumM ; 
And  plaintive  cries,  "  My  Shenstone  is  no  more  !" 

R.  GlAVES. 


FBRSE8 


WHfl  law  AT  THE  GARDENS  OF  WILLIAM  SHEKSTONE, 
-     ESQUIRE,   HEAR   BIRMINGHAM,    1756. 

nie  terrarum  mihi  pneter  omnes 

Angulns  ridet  HQl^ 

Would  you  these  lov'd  recesses  trace. 
And  view  foir  Nature's  modest  face  } 
See  her  in  every  field-flower  bloom  ? 
O'er  every  thicket  shed  perfume  ? 
By  verdant  groves,  and  vocal  hills. 
By  mossy  grot*,  near  purling  rills. 
Where'er  you  turn  your  wondering  eyes, 
Behold  her  win  without  disguise. 

What  though  no  pageant  trifles  here^ 
As  in  the  glare  of  courts,  appear ; 
Though  rarely  here  be  heard  the  name 
Of  rank,  or  title,  power,  or  fome  : 
Yet,  if  ingenuous  be  your  mind, 
A  bliss  more  pure  and  unoonfin'd 
Your  step  attends — Draw  freely  nigh. 
And  meet  the  Bard's  benignant  eye : 
On  him  no  pedant  forms  await, 
No  proud  reserve  shuts  up  his  gate  ; 
No  spleen,  no  party  views  control 
That  warm  benevolence  of  soul. 
Which  prompts  the  friendly  generous  pait^ 
Regardless  of  each  venal  art  ; 
Regardless  of  the  world's  acclaim ; 
And  courteous  with  no  selfish  aim. 
Draw  freely  nigh,  and  welcome  find^ 
If  not  the  costly,  yet  the  kind. 
Oh,  he  will  lea^l  you  to  the  cells 
Where  e\'ery  Muse  and  Virtue  dwells. 
Where  the  green  Dryads  guard  his  woods^ 
Wlicre  the  blue  Naiads  guide  his  floods  4 


Where  all  the  Sister-Gnwes  gay, 
lliat  shap'd  bis  walk's  meandering  way. 
Stark-naked,  or  but  wreathed  with  flowers^ 
Lie  sl'unbering  soft  beneath  his  bowers. 

Wak'd  1^  the  stock-dove's  melting  strain. 
Behold  them  rise !  and,  with  the  train 
Of  nymphs  that  haunt  the  stroam  oc  groive^ 
Or  o'er  the  flowery  champain  rove. 
Join  hand  in  haiMl— attentive  gaze — 
And  mark  the  dance's  mystic  maze. 

"  Such  is  the  waving  line,"  they  cry, 
**  For  ever  dear  to  Fancy's  eye  I 
Yon  stream  that  wanders  down  the  dale. 
The  spiral  wood,  the  winding  vale. 
The  path  which,  wrought  with  hidden  ddll, 
Slow  twining  scales  yon  distant  hill 
With  fir  invested — all  oombine 
To  recommend  the  waving  line. 

"  The  wreathed  rod  of  Bacchus  iair» ' 
The  ringlets  of  Apollo's  hair, 
The  wand  by  Maia's  oflBipring  borne, 
The  smooth  volutes  of  Ammon's  horn. 
The  structure  of  the  Cyprian  dame. 
And  each  foir  female's  beauteous  finune^ 
Show,  to  the  pupils  of  design, 
The  triumphs  of  the  waving  line." 

Then  gaze,  and  mark  that  union  sweety 
Where  fair  convex  and  concave  meet  \ 
And  while,  quick  shifting  as  yc^u  slrs^i^ 
The  vivid  scenes  on  fincy  play ; 
The  lawn,  of  aspect  smooth  and  mild  i 
The  fofest-ground  grotesque  and  wild  i 
The  shrub  that  scents  the  mounting  gale  ; 
The  stream  rough  dashing  down  the  dale. 
From  rock  to  rock,  in  eddies  tost ; 
The  distant  lake  in  which  t  is  lost ; 
Blue  hills  gay  beaming  through  the  glade  ( 
Lone  urns  that  solemnize  the  shade  ; 
Sweet  interchange  of  all  that  charms 
In  groves,  meads,  dingles,  rivulets,  fiurms  ; 
If  aught  the  fair  confusion  please. 
With  lasting  health,  and  lastmg  ease. 
To  him  who  fonn'd  the  blissful  bower. 
And  gave  thy  life  one  tranquil  hour ; 
Wish  peace  and  freedom— these  possest. 
His  temperate  mind  secures  the  rest. 

But  if  thy  soul  such  bliss  despise. 
Avert  thy  dull  incurious  eyes; 
Go  fix  them  there,  where  gems  and  goldj^ 
Improv'd  by  art,  their  power  unfold  ^ 
60  try  in  courtly  scenes  to  trac* 
A  fairer  fcrm  of  Nature's  fifce : 
Go,  scorn  Simplicity —  but  know, 
Tha^all  our  heart-felt  joys  below. 
That  all  which  virtue  loves  to  name. 
Which  art  consigns  to  lastmg  fame, 
Which  fixes  wit  or  beauty's  throne. 
Derives  its  source  firom  Her  akme. 

AtCADM, 


TO  WILLIAM  SHENSTONE,  ESQ^ 
IN  HIS  SICKNESS. 


■T  ME.  WOOONOVSE. 


Ye  flowery  plains,  ye  breezy  woods, 
Ye  bowers  and  gay  alcoves, 

Ye  falliDg  streams,  ye  silver  floods. 
Ye  grottoes,  and  ye  groves  K 
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SHENSTONE. 


au 


Alas!  wy  hetrt  feeb  no  delight, 

Though  I  your  chsmis  fuirey ; 

IKThjle  he  ooBsumefl  m  peia  the  Dight» 
In  knguid  tight  the  day. 

Tlie  flowart  dttclose  a  tboutand  bkMMiii, 

A  thouiand  sceutt  difiute; 
Yet  all  in  vain  they  shed  perfumes, 

In  vain  display  their  hues. 

Itestraio,  ye  flowers,  your  thoughtless  pride^ 

Recline  your  gandy  heads ; 
And  sadly  drooping,  tide  bv  side, 

Brnhmce  jrour  humid  beds. 

^  Tall  oaks,  that  o'er  the  woodland  shade. 

Your  lofty  summits  rear ! 
Ah,  why,  in  wonted  charms  array'd, 
ExpKod  your  leaves  so  fisir ! 

'for  lo,  the  flowers  as  gaUy  smile, 

As  wanton  waves  the  tree ; 
And  though  I  sadly  plain  the  while. 

Yet  they  regard  not  me. 

Ah,  should  the  Fates  an  arrow  send. 

And  strike  the  fatal  wound, 
Who,  who  shall  then  your  sweets  defend. 

Or  fence  your  beauties  round  ? 

But  hark,  perhaps,  the  plumy  throng 
Have  learnt  my  plaintive  tale, 

And  some  sad  dirge,  or  mournful  song. 
Comes  floating  in  the  gale. 

Ah,  DO !  they  chant  a  sprightly  strain,     • 

To  soothe  an  amorous  mate  ; 
Unmindful  of  my  anxious  pain 

And  his  uncertain  fate. 

But  see,  these  little  muilnuring  rills 

With  fond  repinings  rove ; 
And  trickle  wailing  down  the  hills, 

Or  weep  along  tbe  grove. 

Oh,  mock  not,  if  beside  your  stream. 

Ye  hear  me  too  repine ; 
Or  aid  with  sighs  your  mournful  theme. 

And  fondly  call  him  mine. 

Ye  envious  winds,  the  cause  display. 

In  whispers  as  ye  blow, 
Why  did  your  trf^acherous  gales  convey 

The  poison'd  shafts  of  woe  ? 

Did  he  not  plant  the  shady  bower. 
Where  you  so  blithely  meet  ? 
"The  scented  shrub,  and  fragrant  flower. 
To  make  your  breezes  sweet } 

And  must  he  leave  the  wood,  the  fleld. 

The  dt'ar  Arca<iian  reign  ? 
(^an  no;th«r  verse  nor  virtue  shield 

The  guardian  of  the  plain  ? 

Must  he  his  tuneful  breath  resign. 

Whom  all  the  Muses  love  ? 
That  round  hi;^  brow  their  laurels  twine, 

And  all  hid  songs  app^  ^  e. 

Ihneserve  him,  mild  Omnipotence ! 

Our  Father,  K»iig,  and  God, 
Who  clearest  the  paths  of  life  and  i 

Or  stopp'st  them  at  thy  nod. 


Blest  power,  who  cahn'it  the  nging  deep» 

His  valued  health  restore. 
Nor  let  the  sons  of  genius  weep» 

Nor  let  the  good  depk>re] 

Bat  if  thy  boondleM  wisdom  knows 

His  longer  date  an  ill. 
Let  not  my  soul  a  wish  disclote 

To  contradict  thy  will, 

For  happy,  happy  were  the  change, 

For  such  a  god-like  mind, 
To  go  where  kindred  spirits  range, 

Nor  leave  a  wish  behind. 

And  though,  to  share  his  pleasures  herc^ 
Kings  might  thmr  state  forego : 

Yet  must  he  feel  such  raptures  there^  * 
As  none  can  taste  boow. 


r ERSES 


LBPT  on  A  SEAT,— ^m  BAIID  URKMOWll. 

O  Eaeth  !  to  his  remains  indulgent  be. 
Who  so  much  care  and  cost  bestow'd  on  thee  f 
Who  crown>d  thy  barren  hills  with  useful  Shades 
And  cheer'd  with  tinkling  rills  each  silent  glade  ; 
Here  taught  the  day  to  wear  a  thoughtful  gkxNP, 
And  there  enlivened  Nature's  vemallUoom. 
Propitious  earth  I  lie  lightly  on  his  head, 
And  ever  on  his  tomb  thy  vernal  gloiies  spieadt 


CORYDOW,   A  PASTORAL. 

TO  THl  MSMORY  OP  WILLIAM  SHBNSTOMt,  Bl 

Come,  shepherds,  we'll  fbUow  the  heara^ 

And  see  our  k>v'd  Corydon  laid  : 
Though  sorrow  may  blemish  the  verse, 

Yet  let  the  bad  tribute  be  paid. 
They  call'd  him  the  pride  of  the  plain  ; 

In  sooth,  he  was  gentle  and  kind  ; 
He  mark'd  in  his  elegant  strain 

The  graces  that  glowed  in  his  mind. 

On  purpose  he  planted  jron  trees, 

lliat  birds  in  the  covert  might  dwell  | 
He  cultur'd  his  thyme  for  the  bees. 

But  never  would  rifle  their  ceU. 
Y^  lambkins,  that  play'd  at  his  feet. 

Go  bleat — and  your  master  bemoan  ; 
His  music  was  artless  and  sweet. 

His  manners  as  mild  as  yonr  o^nL 

No  verdure  shall  cover  the  vale, 

No  bloom  on  the  blossoms  appear  ; 
The  sweets  of  the  forest  shall  fail. 

And  Winter  discobur  the  year. 
No  birds  in  our  hedges  shall  sing 

(Our  hedges  so  vocal  before,) 
Since  he  that  should  welcome  the  Springf 

Can  greet  the  gay  season  no  more. 

His  Phyllis  was  fond  of  his  praise. 
And  poets  came  round  in  a  throng  ;   . 

They  ]isten*d,  and  envied  his  lajrs. 
But  which  of  them  equolM  his  song  ^ 
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TERSES  TO  SH^CTONE. 


Yo  8bept)el'd!^  beiicHViivaid  be  motCy 
For  lofi  it  the  pvstoral  strain; 

80  give  me  my  Corydoo's  flute, 
ijid  ihiif— let  me  break  it  in  twain. 


J.  CoilNOIGHAa. 


M.  &  GUUELMI  SHENSTONE ! 

Ah  !  Gulielnie, 

Hominum  dignisKime, 

Amicorum  int^errime. 

Indole  optimd, 

Moribns  gratisNinis, 

Emditioiie  diffusA, 

Ac  corde  qaam  maxime  benigno 

Praoditet 


Biorte,  eben!  prcmatnri obrqptt. 

Ah!  Gulielme, 

Vale! 

*'  Quanto  mmns  est. 

Cum  aliis  venari, 

Qnam  tui  meminine !  ** 


T.  H. 


EXTRACT  FROM  MIL  MjtSON*S  BNGUSM 

GARDEN,    BooeL 

Nor,  Shenstone,  thou 

Shalt  pass  without  thy  meed,  thon  son  of  peace ! 
Who  knew'st,  perchance,  to  harmonize  thy  shade^ 
Still  softer  than  thy  song  ;  yet  was  that  song 
Nor  rude,  nor  inharmonious,  when  attun'd 
To  pastoral  plaint,  or  tale  of  slighted  love. 
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LIFE  OF  YOUNG, 

BY  THE  REV.  SIR  HERBERT  CROFT  AND  DR.  JOHNSON. 


X  HK  following  Hfe  was  written,  at  my  request,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  better  in. 
fonnation  than  I  could  easily  hare  obtained;  and  the  public  will  perhaps  wish  that 
I  had  solicited  and  obtained  more  such  favours  from  him  K 

^^  DEAR  SIR, 

«  In  consequence  of  our  different  conversations  about  authentic  materials  for  th« 
Life  of  Young,  I  send  you  the  following  detail. 

«  Of  great  men,  something  must  always  be  said  to  gratify  curiosity.  Of  the  iU 
lustrions  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  much  has  been  told  of  which  there  never 
could  have  been  proofs ;  and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  tell  that  of 
which  proofs,  vrith  httle  trouble,  might  have  been  procured.'* 

Edward  Young  was  bom  at  Upham,  near  Winchester,  in  June  1681.  He  was 
Jie  son  of  Edward  Young,  at  that  time  fellow  of  Winchester  College  and  rector  of 
Upham ;  who  was  the  son  of  Jo.  Young  pf  Woodhay,  in  Berkshire,  styled  by  Wood 
gentleman.  In  September  1682  the  poet's  father  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Gil! 
lingham  Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  by  bishop  Ward.  When  Ward's  faculties 
were  impaired  through  age,  hb  duties  were  necessarily  performed  by  oUiers.  W« 
learn  from  Wood,  that  at  a  visitation  of  Sprat's,  July  the  12th,  168(5,  the  prebendary 
preached  a  Latin  sermon,  afterwards  published,  with  which  the  bishop  was  so  pleased 
that  he  told  the  chapter  he  was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher  had  one  of  the  worst 
prebends  in  their  church.  Some  time  after  this,  in  consequence  of  his  merit  and  repu- 
tation, or  of  the  interest  of  lord  Bradford,  to  whom,  in  1702,  he  dedicated  two  vol 
lumes  of  sermons,  he  was  appomted  chaplain  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  and 
preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Sarum.  Jacob,  who  wrote  in  1720,  says,  "  he  was 
chapUun  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  late  queen,  who  honoured  him  by  stending 
godmother  to  the  poet"  His  feUowship  of  Winchester  he  resigned  in  favour  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  married  his  only  daughter.  The  dean  died  at 
Sarum,  after  a  short  illness,  in  1705,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  On  the  Sun. 
day  after  his  decease  bishop  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral,  and  began  his  sermon 
with  saying,  «  Death  has  been  of  late  walking  round  us,  and  making  breach  upon 
>  Sm  Gent  Mag.  vol.  bcx.  p.  225.    N. 
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breach  upon  us,  and  has  now  carried  away  the  head  of  this  body  with  a  stroke ;  so 
that  he,  whom  you  saw  a  week  ago  distributing  the  holy  mysteries,  is  now  laid  in  the 
dust.  But  he  still  lives  in  the  many  excellent  directions  he  has  left  us,  both  how  to 
live  and  how  to  die." 

The  dean  placed  his  son  upon  the  foundation  at  Winchester  College,  where  he  had 
himself  been  educated.  At  this  school  Edward  Young  remained  till  the  election  after 
his  eighteenth  birth-day,  the  period  at  which  those  upon  the  foundation  are  superan- 
nuated. Whether  he  did  not  betray  hib  abilities  early  in  life,  or  his  roasters  had  not 
skill  enough  to  discover  in  their  pupil  any  marks  of  genius  for  which  he  merited  re* 
ward,  or  no  vacancy  at  Oxford  offered  them  an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
reward  provided  for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham  ;  certain  it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford 
fellowship  pur  poet  did  not  succeed.  By  chance,  or  by  choice.  New  College  cannot 
claim  the  honour  of  numbering  among  its  fellows  him  who  wfote  th«  Night 
Thoughts. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1703,  he  was  entered  an  independent  member  of  New 
College,  that  he  might  live  at  little  expense  in  the  warden's  lodgings,  who  was  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  his  father's,  till  he  should  be  qualified  to  stand  for  a  fellowship  at 
All  Souls.  In  a  few  months  the  warden  of  New  College  died.  He  then  removed  to 
Corpus  College.  The  president  of  this  society,  from  regard  also  for  his  father,  invited  him 
thither,  in  order  to  lessen  his  academical  expenses.  In  1708,  he  was  nominated  to  a 
law-fellowship  at  All  Souls  by  archbishop  Tenison,  into  whose  hands  it  came  by  de- 
volution. Such  repeated  patronage,  while  it  justifies  Burnet's  praise  of  the  father, 
reflects  credit  on  the  conduct  of  the  son.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  exerted  seems 
to  prove,  that  the  father  did  not  leave  behind  much  wealth. 

On  the  33d  of  April,  1714,  Young  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  laws,  and 
his  doctor's  degree  on  the  10th  of  June,  1719, 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  discovered,  it  is  said,  an  inclination  for  pupils. 
Whether  he  ever  commenced  tutor  is  not  known.  None  has  hitherto  boasted  to  have 
received  his  academical  instniction  from  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts. 

It  is  probable  that  his  College  was  proud  of  him  no  less  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  poet ; 
for  in  1716,  when  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington  Library  was  laid,  two  years  after 
he  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree.  Young  was  appointed  to  speak  the  Latin  Ora. 
tion.  This  is  at  least  particular  for  being  dedicated  in  English  "  To  the  Ladles  of  the 
Codrington  family.'*  To  these  ladies  he  says,  "  that  he  was  unavoidably  flung  into 
a  singularity,  by  being  obliged  to  write  an  epistle  dedicatory  void  of  common-place, 
and  such  a  one  as  was  never  published  before  by  any  author  whatever ;  that  this  prac 
tice  absolved  them  from  any  obligation  of  reading  what  was  presented  to  them  ;  and 
that  the  bookseller  approved  of  it,  because  it  would  make  people  stare,  was  absurd 
enough,  and  perfectly  right.'* 

Of  this  Oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his  own  edition  of  his  works  ;  and  pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  by  Curll  and  Tonson,  1741,  is  a  letter  from  Young  to  Curll,  if 
we  may  credit  Curll,  dated  December  the  9th,  1739,  wherein  he  says,  that  he  has  not 
leisure  to  review  what  he  formerly  wrote,  and  adds,  ''  1  have  not  the  Epistle  to  Lord 
Lansdowne.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  I  would  have  you  omit  that,  and  the  Ora- 
tion on  Codrington.     I  think  the  collection  will  soil  better  without  them.'* 

There  are  who  relate,  that  when  first  Young  found  himself  independent,  and  his 
own  master  at  All  Souls,  he  was  not  the  ornament  to  religion  and  morality  which  ho 
afterwards  became. 
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The  andioritj  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceased,  some  time  before,  by  his  death  ; 
mud  YonDg  was  certainly  not  ashamed  to  be  patronised  by  the  infamous  Wharton. 
But  Wharton  befriended  in  Young,  perhaps,  tlie  poet,  and  particularly  the  tragedian. 
If  TJrtuoos  authors  must  be  patronized  only  by  yirtuous  peers,  who  shall  point  them 
o«t? 

Yet  Pope  is  said  by  Rnffhead  to  have  told  Warbnrton,  that  "  Young  had  much 
of  a  sublime  gentas,  though  without  common  sense ;  so  that  his  genius,  having  no 
guide,  was  perpetually  liable  to  degenerate  into  bombast.  This  made  him  pass  a 
foolish  youth,  the  sport  of  peers  and  poets  ;  but  his  having  a  very  good  heart  enabled 
him  to  support  the  clerical  character  when  he  assumed  it,  first  with  decency,  and  af- 
terwards with  honour.*' 

They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  morality  hi  the  early  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be 
wrong  ;  but  Tindal  could  not  err  in  his  opioion  of  Young's  warmth  and  ability  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Tindal  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time  at  All  Souls.  <^  The  other 
boys,"  said  die  atheist,  ^<  I  can  always  answer,  because  I  always  know  whence  they 
have  their  arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred  times ;  but  that  fellow  Young  is 
continually  pestering  me  with  something  of  his  own  *." 

After  all,  Tindal  and  the  censurers  of  Young  may  be  reconcileable.  Young  might, 
for  two  or  three  years,  have  tried  that  kind  of  life,  in  which  his  natural  principles 
would  not  suier  him  to  wallow  long.  If  this  were  so,  he  has  left  behfaid  him  not  only 
his  evidence  in  favour  of  virtue,  but  the  potent  testimony  of  experience  against  vice. 
We  shall  soon  see  that  one  of  his  earliest  productions  was  more  serious  than  what 
comes  from  the  generality  of  unfledged  poets. 

Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  good  fortune  of  Addison  to  the  Poem  to  his  Majesty, 
presCTted,  with  a  copy  of  verses,  to  Somers  ;  and  hoped  that  he  also  might  soar  to 
wealth  and  honour  on  wings  of  the  same  kind.  Hb  first  poetical  flight  was  when 
queen  Anne  called  up  to  the  house  of  lords  the  sons  of  the  earls  of  Northampton 
and  Aylesbury,  and  added,  in  one  day,  ten  others  to  the  number  of  peers.  In  order 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  new  lords,  he  published,  in  171^  An 
Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Lord  Lansdowne.  In  this  composition  the 
poet  pours  out  his  ganegyric  with  the  extravagance  of  a  young  man,  who  thinks  his 
present  stock  of  wealth  will  never  be  exhausted.  /   .,       :    •  ^   \ 

The  poem  seems  intended  also  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  late  peace.  This  is 
endeavoured  to  be  done  by  showing  that  men  are  slain  in  war,  and  that  in  peace 
*^  harvests  wave,  and  Commerce  swells  her  sail."  If  thb  be  humanity,  for  which  he 
meant  it ;  is  it  politics  ?  Another  purpose  of  this  Epistle  appears  to  have  been,  to  pre- 
pare the  public  for  the  reception  of  some  tragedy  he  might  have  in  hand.  His  lord- 
ship's patronage,  he  says,  will  not  let  him  ^'  repent  his  passion  for  the  stage ;"  and 
the  particular  pnuse  bestowed  on  Othello  and  Oroonoko  looks  as  if  some  such  cha- 
racter as  Zanga  was  even  then  in  contempUtion.  The  affectionate  mention  of  the 
death  of  his  friend  Harrison,  of  New  College,  at  th^  close  of  this  poem,  is  an  instance 
of  Young's  art,  which  displayed  itself  so  wonderfully  some  time  afterwards  in  the 
Night  Thoughts^  of  making  the  public  a  party  in  his  private  sorxow. 

*  Am  my  grest  friend  is  now  become  the  tnlgect  of  biognphy,  it  fhoold  be  told,  that,  every  time  I 

'   obIM  i^ion  JoiiMQii  during  tlie  time  I  was  employed  in  colleoting  materials  for  thii  life  and  putting  it 

together^  he  never  suflEiered  me  to  depart  without  some  such  farewell  as  this :  '*  Don't  forget  that  rascal 

Tfaidaly  sir.   Be  sure  to  hang  up  the  atheist.''   Alluding  to  this  anecdote,  which  Johnson  had  mentioned 

tome. 
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Should  justice  call  upon  jou  to  censure  this  poem,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  remeni* 
bcred  that  he  did  not  insert  it  in  his  works ;  and  that  in  the  letter  to  Carll,  as  we 
hare  seen,  he  advises  its*  omission.  The  booksellers,  in  thejate  body  of  English  pc 
etry,  should  have  distinguished  what  was  deliberately  rejected  by  the  rcspcctire  au- 
thors^.  This  I  shall  be  careful  to  do  with  regard  to  Young.  "  I  think,"  says  he, 
^^  the  following  pieces  in  four  volumes  to  be  the  most  excusable  of  all  that  I  haTe 
written ;  and  I  wbh  less  apology  was  needful  for  these.  As  there  is  no  recalling 
what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here  republished  I  have  revised  and  corrected,  and  ren. 
dcred  them  as  pardonable  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do.'^ 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shut  only  against  literary  sinners  ? 

When  Addison  published  Cato,  in  1713,  Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a 
recommendatory  copy  of  verses.  This  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  the  author  of  ihm 
Night  Thoughts  did  not  republish. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Poem  on  the  Last  Day,  Addison  did  not  return  Young's 
compliment ;  but  The  Englishman,  of  October  29, 1713,  which  was  probably  written 
by  Addison,  speaks  handsomely  of  this  poem.  The  Last  Day  was  published  soon 
after  the  peace.  The  vice-chancellor's  imprimaiiir,  for  it  was  printed  at  Oxford,  is 
dated  March  the  19th,  1713.  From  the  exordium.  Young  appears  to  have  spent 
some  time  on  the  composition  of  it.  While  other  bards  ^^  with  Britain's  hero  set 
their  souls  on  fire,"  he  draws,  he  says,  a  deeper  scene.  Marlborough  had  been 
considered  by  Britain  as  her  hero ;  but  when  the  Last  Day  was  published,  female 
cabal  had  blasted  for  a  time  the  laurels  of  Blenheim.  This  serious  poem  was  finished 
by  Young  as  early  as  1710,  before  he  was  thirty,  for  part  of  it  is  printed  in  the 
Tatler  \  It  was  inscribed  to  the  queen,  in  a  dedication,  which,  for  some  reason,  he 
did  not  admit  into  his  works.  It  tells  her  that  his  only  title  to  the  great  honour  h« 
now  does  himself,  is  the  obligation  which  he  formerly  received  from  her  royal  in- 
dulgence. 

Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known,  unless  he  alluded  to  her  being  his 
god.mother.  He  is  said  indeed  to  have  been  engaged  at  a  settled  stipend  as  a  writer 
for  the  court.     In  Swift's  Rhapsody  on  Poetry  are  these  lines,  speaking  of  the 

court 

Whence  Gay  was  banish'd  in  di^grace^ 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face, 

»  Where  Y must  torture  his  invcntioD 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 

That  Y— -^  means  Young  seems  clear  from  four  other  lines  in  the  same  poem : 

Attend,  ye  Popes  and  Youngs  and  Gays, 
And  tune  youf  harps  and  strew  your  bays  ; 
Your  panegyrics  here  pitivide ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 

Yet  who  shall  say  with  certainty,  that  Young  was  a  pensioner  ?  In  all  modem 
periods  of  this  country,  have  not  the  writers  on  one  side  been  reguhurly  called  hire* 
lings,  and  on  the  other  patriots  ? 

Of  the  dedication,  the  complexion  is  dearly  political  It  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  late  peace;  it  gives  her  majesty  praise  indeed  for  her  rictories,  but  says^ 

3  Dr.  Johnson,  in  many  cases,  thought  and  directed  differently,  particularly  in  Young's  Worics.  J,  N 

4  Not  in  the  Tatler,  bufc  iu  the  Guardian,  May  9,  1713.     (7. 
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tihat  the  author  is  more  plejued  to  see  her  rise  from  this  lower  world,  soaring  above 
the  clouds,  passing  the  first  and  second  Heavens,  and  leaving  the  fixed  stars  behind  her ; 
nor  will  he  lose  her  there,  he  says,  but  keep  her  still  in  view  through  the  boundless 
ftpaces  on  the  other  side  of  Creation,  in  her  journey  towards  eternal  bliss,  till  he  be- 
holds  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  open,  and  angels  receiving  and  conveying  her  still  onward 
from  the  stretch  of  his  imagination,  which  tires  in  her  pursuit,  and  fails  back  again  to 
Earth. 

The  queai  was  soon  called  away  from  this  lower  world,  to  a  place  where  human 
praise  or  human  flattery,  even  less  general  than  this,  are  of  little  consequence.  If 
Young  thought  the  dedication  contained  only  the  praise  of  truth,  he  should  not  have 
omitted  it  in  his  works.  Was  he  conscious  of  the  exaggeration  of  party  ?  Then  he 
should  not  have  written  it  The  poem* itself  is  not  witliout  a  glance  towards  politico, 
notwithstanding  the  subject  The  cry  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  had  not  yet 
subsided.  The  Last  Day,  written  by  a  layman,  was  much  approved  by  the  ministry^ 
and  their  friends. 

Before  the  queen's  death.  The  Force  of  Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love,  was  sent 
into  the  world.  This  poem  is  founded  on  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
husband  lord  Guildford,  1554,  a  story  chosen  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Ed- 
mund Smith,  and  wrought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rowe.  The  dedication  of  it  to  the 
countess  of  Salisbury  does  not  appear  in  his  own  edition.  He  hopes  it  may  be  some 
excuse  for  his  presumption,  that  the  story  could  not  have  been  read  without  thoughts  of 
the  countess  of  Salisbury,  though  it  had  been  dedicated  to  another.  ^^  To  behold,"  he 
proceeds,  ^^  a  person  only  virtuous,  stirs  in  us  a  prudent  regret ;  to  behold  a  person 
only  amiable  to  the  sight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  indignation ;  but  to  turn  our 
eyes  to  a  countess  of  Salisbury,  gives  us  pleasure  and  improvement ;  it  works  a 
sort  of  miracle,  occasions  the  bias  of  our  nature  to  fsdl  ofif  from  sin,  and  makes 
our  very  senses  and  afiections  converts  to  our  religion,'  and  promoters  of  our  duty.'^ 
His  flattery  was  as  ready  for  the  other  sex  as  for  ours,  and  was  at  least  as  well 
adapted. 

.  August  the  27th>  1714,  Pope  writes  to  his  friend  Jervas,  that  he  is  just  arrived 
from  Oxford  ;  that  every  one  is  much  concerned  for  the  queen's  death,  but  that  no 
panegyrics  are  ready  yet  for  the  king.  Nothing  like  friendship  had  yet  taken  phtce 
between  ^ope  and  Young ;  for,  soon  after  the  event  which  Pope  mentions.  Young 
published  a  poem  on  the  queen's  death,  and  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  It 
is  inscribed  to  Addison,  then  secretary  to  the  lords  justices.  Whatever  were  the 
obligations  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Anne,  the  poet  appears  to  aim  at 
something  of  the  same  sort  from  George.  Of  the  po^m  the  intention  seems  to  have 
been,  to  show  that  he  had  the  same  extravagant  strain  of  praise  for  a  king  as  for  a 
queen.  To  discover,  at  the  very  onset  of  a  foreigner's  reign,  that  the  gods  bless  his  ^ 
new  subjects  in  such  a  king,  is  something  more  than  praise.  Neither  was  thb  deemed 
one  of  hb  excusable  pieces.     We  do  not  find  it  in  his  works. 

Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with  lady  Anne  Wharton,  the  first  wife 
of  Thomas  Wharton,  Esq.  afterwards  marquis  of  Wharton ;  a  lady  celebrated  for 
her  poetical  talents  by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 

To  the  dean  of  Sarum's  visitation  sermon,  already  mentioned,  were  added  some 
Tsrses  by  that  excellent  poetess  Mrs.  Anne  Wharton,  upon  its  being  translated  into 
EagMsh,  at  the  instance  of  Waller,  by  Atwood.  Wharton,  after  he  became  ennobled, 
ilid  not  drop  th&son  pf  his  old  friend.   In  him,  during  the  short  time  he  lived,  Young 
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found  a  patron,  and  in  his  dissolute  descendant  a  friend  and  a  coispanioiu  Tilt 
marquis  died  in  April.  1715.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  yoong  marqnis  set 
out  upon  his  travels,  from  which  he  returned  in  about  a  twelTemontfa.  The  b^^innfaig 
of  1717  carried  him  to  Ireland;  where,  says  the  Biographia,  ^^  on  tiie score  of  his 
extraordinary  qualities^  he  had  the  honour  done  him  of  being  admitted,  though  nnder 
age,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords." 

With  this  unhappy  character,  it  is  not  unlilcely  that  Young  went  to  Ireland.  From 
his  letter  to  Richardson  on  Original  Composition,  it  is  clear  he  was,  at  some  period 
of  his  life,  in  that  country.  <*  I  remember,"  says  he,  in  that  letter,  speaking  of 
Swift,  <^  as  I  and  others  were  taking  with  him  an  eyening  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of 
Dublin,  he  stopped  short ;  we  passed  on ;  but  perodTing  he  did  not  foUow  ns,  I 
went  back  and  found  him  fixed  as  a  statue,  and  earnestly  gazing  upward  at  a  nohlt 
elm,  which  in  its  uppermost  branches  was  much  withered  and  decayed.  Pointing  at 
it,  he  said,  <  I  shall  be  like  that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  top.' "  Is  it  not  probable,  that 
this  visit  to  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going  thither  with  hia 
avowed  friend  and  patron  ? 

From  The  Englishman  it  appears  that  a  tragedy  by  Young  was  in  the  theatre  so 
early  as  1713.  Yet  Busiris  was  not  brought  upon  Drury-Lane  stage  till  1710.  It 
was  inscribed  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  ^^  because  the  late  instances  he  had  recerred 
of  his  grace's  nndeserred  and  uncommon  favour,  in  an  affair  of  some  consequence^ 
foreign  to  the  theatre,  had  taken  from  him  the  privil^e  of  choosing  a  patron."  The 
dedication  he  afterwards  suppressed.  * 

Busiris  was  followed  in  the  year  1721  by  The  Revenge.  He  dedicated  this  famous 
tragedy  to  the  duke  of  Wharton.  "  Your  grace,"  says  the  dedication,  "  has  been 
pleased  to  make  yourself  accessary  to  the  following  scenes,  not  only  by  suggesting 
the  most  beautiful  incident  in  them,  but  by  making  all  possible  provision  for  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  whole." 

That  his  grace  should  have  suggested  the  incident  to  which  he  alludes,  whatever 
that  incident  might  have  been,  is  not  unlikely.  The  last  mental  exertion  of  the  8u« 
peraonuated  young  man,  in  his  quarters  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  some  scenes  of  a 
tragedy  on  the  story  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  Marriage  k  la  Mode  to  Wharton's  infamous  relation  Rochester, 
whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  his  poetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of 
his  fortune.  Young  concludes  his  address  to  Wharton  thus — ^^  My  present  fortune  is 
his  bounty,  and  my  future  his  care ;  which  I  will  venture  to  say  will  be  always  re« 
membered  to  his  honour,  since  he,  I  know,  intended  his  generosity  as  an  encourage, 
ment  to  merit,  though,  through  his  very  pardonable  partiality  to  one  who  bears  hira 
to  sincere  a  duty  and  respect,  I  happen  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it"  That  he  ever 
had  such  a  patron  as  Wharton,  Young  took  all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  conceal 
from  the  world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from  his  works.  He  shouM  have  re- 
membered that  he  at  the  same  time  concealed  his  obligation  to  Wharton  for  the  most 
beautiful  incident  in  what  is  surely  not  his  least  beautiful  composition.  The  passage 
Just  quoted,  is  in  a  poem  afterwards  addressed  to  Walpole,  literally  copied  : 

Be  this  thy  partial  smile  from  censure  free ! 
'Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

WhOe  Young,  who,  in  his  Love  of  Fame,  complains  grievously  how  often  ^  i&^ 
dications  wash  an  Ethiop  white,"  was  painting  an  amiable  duke  of  Wharton  in  pt^ 
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tWttUeprofe,  Pope  was,  peiiaps,  begiimiBg  to  diicribe  ^  tlMSConi  and  wMnder  of 
]u8  days''  in  laitug  rene. 

To  the  patronage  of  sadi  a  dianu:ter,  had  Young  stodied  men  at  much  as  Popo, 
he  would  haye  known  how  little  to  hare  trasted.  Young,  howeyer,  was  certainly  in* 
debted  to  it  for  something  nateiial ;  and  the  duke's  regard  for  Young,  added  to  his 
^'  lost  of  praise,"  procured  to  Ali^oal's  College  a  donation,  which  was  not  forgottn 
1>7  the  poet  when  he  dedicated  The  ReTenge. 

It  wiU  surprise  jon  to  see  me  cite  second  Atkins,  case  136,  Stiles  versus  the  Atter- 
Bej^eneral,  March  14,  1740,  as  authority  for  the  life  of  a  poet*  But  biographers 
do  not  always  find  such  certain  guides  as  the  oaths  of  the  persons  whom  they  record. 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  was  to  determine  whether  two  annuities,  granted  by  the  dako 
of  Wharton  to  Young,  were  for  legaL  considerations.  One  was  minted  the  24th  of 
March,  1710,  and  accounted  for  his  grace's  bounty  in  a  style  princely  and  commend, 
able,  if  not  legal — '^  considering  that  the  public  good  is  adTaoced  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning  and  the  polite  arts,  and  being  pleased  therein  with  the  attempts  of 
Dr.  Young,  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the  lore  I  bear  him,  &c"  The  other 
was  dated  the  10th  of  July,  17^t% 

Young,  on  his  examination,  swore  that  he  quitted  the  Exeter  family,  and  refused 
an  annuity  of  lOOi.  which  had  been  offered  him  for  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor 
to  lord  Burleigh,  upon  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  duke  of  Wharton,  and  his 
grace's  assurances  of  proTiding  for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner.  It  also  ap* 
peared  that  the  duke  had  giTen  him  a  bond  for  600/.  dated  the  15th  of  March^ 
1731,  in  consideration  of  his  taking  scTeral  journeys,  and  being  at  great  expenses, 
in  order  to  be  chosen  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  at  the  duke's  desire, 
and  in  consideration  of  his  not  taking  two  liTings  of  300/.  and  400/.  in  the  gift 
of  AlUSouls  Collie,  on  his  grace's  promises  of  serving  and  advancing  him  in  the 
world. 

Of  his  adrentures  in  the  Exeter  family  I  am  unable  to  gi?e  any  account.  The  at- 
tempt to  get  into  parliament  was  at  Cirencester,  where  Young  stood  a  contested  elec 
tioQ.  His  grace  discovered  in  him  talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry.  Nor 
was  this  judgment  wrong.  Young,  after  he  took  orders,  became  a  very  popuhur 
preacher,  and  was  much  followed  for  the  grace  and  animation  of  his  delivery.  By 
his  oratorical  talents  he  was  once  in  his  life,  according  to  the  Biograj^iia,  deserted. 
As  he  was  preaching  in  his  turn  at  St  James's,  he  plainly  perceived  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  command  the  attention  of  his  audience.  This  so  affected  the  feelings  of  the 
preacher,  that  he  sat  back  in  the  pulpit,  and  burst  into  tears.  But  we  must  pursue 
his  poetical  life. 

In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addison,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  their  common 
friend  Tickell.  For  the  secret  history  of  the  following  lines,  if  they  contaui  any,  it 
is  now  vain  to  seek : 

/pi  joy  cncejMd,  in  tovfow,  ncm,  fbr  ymn — 

Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tean, 

TickeUy  accept  thie  vena,  thy  mournful  due. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  i^>pears  that  he  and  Young  used  to  <<  commnnicala 
to  each  other  whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the  least  things." 

In  1710  appeared  a  Paraphrase  on  Part  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Parker,  to  whom  it 
Is  dedicated,  had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  seals,  been  qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  this 
work  the  author's  opinion  may  be  known  from  his  letter  to  Curil :  <<  You  aeatk^  m 
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the  Collection  you  propose^  to  haTc  omitted  what  I  tiiink  may  claim  the  first  placa 
in  it;  I  mean  a  Translation  from  Fart  of  Job,  printed  by  Mr.  Tonson."  The  dedi« 
cation,  which  was  only  soffered  to  appear  in  Mr.  Tonson's  edition,  while  it  speaks 
with  satisfaction  of  his  present  retirement,  seems  to  make  an  unusual  struggle  to  escape 
from  retirement.  But  cTery  one  who  sings  in  the  dark  does  not  sing  from  joy.  It  is 
addressed,  in  no  common  strain  of  flattery,  to  a  chancellor,  of  whom  he  clearly  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  kind  of  knowledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  fix  the  dates  without  the  assist- 
ance  of  ^rst  editions,  which,  as  you  had  occadon  to  observe  in  your  account  of 
Bryden,  are  with  difficulty  found.  We  must  then  have  referred  to  the  poems,  to 
discoTcr  when  they  were  written.  For  these  internal  notes  of  time  we  should  not 
have  referred  in  vain.  The  first  satire  laments^  that  ^^  Guilt's  chief  foe  in  Addison 
is  fled.''    The  second,  addressing  himself,  asks. 

Is  thy  ambition  sweating  lor  a  rhyme, 
Tboa  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

The  Satires  were  originally  published  separately  in  folio,  under  the  titie  of  The 
UniTersal  Passion.  These  passages  fix  the  appearance  of  the  first  to  about  735,  the 
time  at  which  it  came  out.  As  Young  seldom  suffered  his  pen  to  dry,  after  he 
had  once  dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude  that  he  began  his  satires  soon  after  he 
bad  written  the  Paraphrase  on  Job.  The  last  Satire  was  certainly  finished  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  year  1726.  In  December  1725,  the  king,  in  his  passage  from  HeU 
▼oetsluys,  escaped  with  great  difficulty  from  a  storm  by  landing  at  Rye ;  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  satire  turns  the  escape  into  a  miracle,  in  such  an  encomiastic  strain 
of  compliment  as  Poetry  too  often  seeks  to  pay  to  Royalty. 
From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we  learn, 

Midst  Empire's  charms,  bow  Carolina's  heart 
Glow'd  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art : 

since  the  grateful  poet  tells  us,  in  the  next  couplet, 
Her  favour  is  diffused  to  that  degree. 
Excess  of  goodness,  it  has  dawn'd  on  me. 

Her  majesty  had  stood  godmother,  and  giTen  her  name  to  the  daughter  of  the  lady 
whom  Young  married  in  1731 ;  and  had  perhaps  shown  some  attention  to  lady 
Elizabeth's  future  husband. 

The  fifth  Satire,  On  Women,  was  not  published  till  1727;  and  the  sixth  not 
tiU  1728. 

To  these  poems,  when,  in  1728,  he  gathered  them  into  one  publication,  he  pre- 
fixed a  preface ;  in  which  he  observes,  that  ^^  no  man  can  converse  much  in  the  world, 
but  at  what  he  meets  with  he  must  either  be  insensible  or  grieve,  or  be  angry  or 
smile.  Now  to  smile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule,"  he  adds,^  ''  I  think  most  eligi- 
ble, as  it  hurts  ourselves  least,  and  gives  Vice  and  Folly  the  greatest  offence.  Laugh- 
ing at  the  misconduct  of  the  world  will,  in  a  great  measure,  ease  us  of  any  more  dis- 
agreeable passion  about  it.  One  passion  is  more  effectually  driven  out  by  another 
than  by  reason,  whatever  some  teach."  So  wrote,  and  so  of  course  thought,  the 
lively  and  witty  satirist  at  the  grave  age  of  almost  fifty,  who,  many  years  earlier  in 
life,  wrote  The^Last  Day.  After  all.  Swift  pronounced  of  Ijiese  Satires,  that  they 
should  either  have  been  more  angry  or  more  merry. 
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.  Is  it  not  somewliat  singular  that  Young  preserved,  without  any  palliation,  this 
preface,  so  bluntly  decisive  in  favour  of  laughing  at  the  world ,  in  the  same  collection 
of  his  works  which  contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy.  Night  Thoughts  ? 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  he  applies  Plato's  beautiful  fable  of  The  Birth  of 
Lore  to  modem  poetry,  with  the  additiou,  ^^  that  Poetry,  like  Love,  is  a  little  subject 
to  blindness,  which  makes  her  mistake  her  way  to  preferments  and  honours ;  and  that 
she  retains  a  dutiful  admiration  of  her  father's  family ;  but  divides  her  favours,  and 
generally  live?  with  her  mother's  relations."  Poetry,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead  Young 
to  preferments  or  to  honours ;  but  was  there  not  something  like  blindness  in  the 
flattery  which  he  sometimes  forced  her,  and  her  sister  Prose,  to  utter  ?  She  was  al- 
ways, indeed,  taught  by  him  to  entertain  a  most  dutiful  admiration  of  riches ;  but 
surely  Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poetry,  had  no  connexion  with  her  whom 
Plato  makes  the  mother  of  Love.  That  he  could  not  well  complain  of  being  related 
to  Poverty  appears  clearly  from  the  frequent  bounties  which  his  gratitude  records, 
and  from  the  wealth  which  he  left  behind  him.  By  The  Universal  Passion  he  ac- 
quired no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three  thousand  pounds.  A  considerable  sum 
had  already  b^n  swallowed  up  in  the  South  Sea.  For  this  loss  he  took  the  vengeance 
of  an  author.     His  Muse  makes  poetical  use  more  than  once  of  a  South  Sea  dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Manuscript  Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  that  Y^oung,  upon  the  publication  of  his  Universal  Passion,  received 
from  the  dulfe  of  Grafton  two  thousand  pounds ;  and  that,  when  one  of  his  friends 
exclaimed,  ''  Two  thousand  pounds  for  a  poem !"  he  said  it  was  the  best  bargain  he 
ever  made  in  his  life,  for  the  poem  was  worth  four  thousand. 

This  story  may  be  true ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  rabed  from  the  two  answers  of 
lord  Burghley  and  sir  Philip  Sidney  in  Spenser's  Life. 

After  inscribing  his  Satires,  not  perhaps  without  the  hopes  of  preferment  and  ho- 
nours, to  such  names  as  the  duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Dodington,  Mr.  Spencer  Compton, 
lady  Elizabeth  Germaine,  and  sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns  to  plain  panegyric. 
In  1726  he  addressed  a  poem  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title  sufficiently 
explains  the  intention.  If  Young  must  be  acknowledged  a  ready  celebrator,  he  did 
not  endeavour,  or  did  not  choose,  to  be  a  lasting  one.  The  Instalment  is  among 
the  pieces  he  did  not  admit  into  the  number  of  his  excusable  wriHngs.  Yet  it  con. 
tains  a  couplet  which  pretends  to  pant  after  the  power  of  bestowing  immortality : 

O  !  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme. 
To  deep  eternity  to  launch  thy  name ! 

'  The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  seems  to  have  been  continued,  possibly  increased,  in 
this.  Whatever  it  might  have  been,  the  poet  thought  he  deserved  it ;  for  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  what,  without  his  acknowledgment,  would  now  perhaps 
never  have  been  known : 

■  My  breast,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful. fire, 

The  streams  of  royal  bounty,  turned  by  thee. 

Refresh  the  dry  domains  of  Poesy. 

If  the  purity  of  modem  patriotism  will  term  Young  a  pensioner,  it  must  at  least  be 
confessed  he  was  a  grateful  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ushered  in  by  Young  with  Ocean,  an  (Jdc. 
The  hint  of  it  was  taken  from  the  royal  speech,  which  recommended  the  increase 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  seamen ;  that  they  mi^t  be  ''  invited,  rather  than  com* 
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pelled  by  force  and  Tiolence,  to  enter  into  the  serrice  of  their  country ;''  a  plan 
which  humanity  must  lament  that  policy  has  not  even  yet  been  able,  or  wilHng,  to 
carry  into  execution.  Prefixed  to  the  original  publication  were  an  Ode  to  the  King, 
Pater  Patriae,  and  an  Essay  on  liyric  Poetry.  It  is  but  justice  to  confess,  that  he 
preserved  neither  of  them ;  and  that  the  ode  itself,  which  in  the  first  edition,  and  in 
the  last,  consists  of  seventy-t|iree  stanzas,  in  the  antiidr*s  own  edition  is  reduced  to 
forty-nine.  Among  the  omitted  passages  is  a  Wish,  that  concluded  the  poem,  which 
few  would  have  suspected  Young  of  forming ;  and  of  which  few,  after  having  form- 
ed it,  would  confess  something  like  their  shame  by  suppression. 

It  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  author*6  opinion,  that  he  entitled  the  poem  Ocean, 
an  Ode; — concluding  with  a  Wish.    This  wish  consists  of  thirteen  stanzas.    The  first 

runs  thus: 

O  may  I  steal 

Along  the  vale 
Of  hQmble  life  secure  from  foes ! 

My  friend  sincere. 

My  judgment  clear, 
And  gentle  business  my  repose ! 

The  three  last  stanzas  are  not  more  remarkable  for  just  rhymes :  but,  altogether^ 
they  will  make  rather  a  curious  page  in  the  life  of  Young : 

Prophetic  schemes, 

And  golden  dreams. 
May  I,  unsanguine,  cast  away ! 

Have  what  I  have, 

And  live,  not  leave, 
Enamour'd  of  the  present  day ! 

My  homrs  my  own ! 

My  hultt  unknown  I 
My  chief  revenue  in  content ! 

Then  leave  one  beam 

Of  haaeti  fame/ 
And  scorn  the  labour*d  monument! 

Unhurt  my  urn 

Till  that  great  turn 
When  mighty  Nature's  self  shall  die. 

Time  cease  to  glide. 

With  human  pride. 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity ! 

It  ifl  whimsical,  that  he,  who  was  soon  to  bid  adieu  to  rhyme,  should  fix  upon  a  mnaate 
in  which  rhyme  abounds  erea  to  satiety.  Of  this  he  said,  in  his  Essay  on  Lyric 
Poetry,  prefixed  to  the  poem — ^^  For  the  more  harmony  likewise  I  chose  the  fre- 
quent return  of  rhyme,  which  laid  me  under  great  difficulties*  But  difficulties 
overcome,  give  grace  and  pleasure.  Nor  can  I  account  for  the  pleasure  of  rhyme 
in  general  (of  which  the  modems  are  too  fond)  but  from  this  truth."  Yet  the 
modems  surely  deserve  not  much  censnre  for  their  fondness  of  what,  by  their  own 
coitfession,  affords  pleasure,  and  abounds  in  harmony. 

The  next  paragraph  in  hb  Essay  did  not  occur  to  him  whoi  he  talked  of  <<  that  groat 
turn"  in  the  stanza  just  quoted.  <<  But  then  the  writer  must  take  care  tiiat  the 
difficulty  is  overcome.  That  is,  he  must  make  rhyme  consist  with  as  perfect 
and  expression,  as  could  bt  expected  if  he  was  perfectly  free  from  that  shackle.'^ 
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Another  part  of  ihis  Essay  will  conyict  the  following  Manza  of,  what  every  reader 
will  ducorer  in  it,  <<  inTolimtary  burlesque." 

The  northern  blast, 
The  shattered  masit. 
The  lyrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock. 
The  breakmg  spout. 
The  stars  gone  out. 
The  boiling  ttreight,  the  monster*!  shock. 

But  woald  the  English  poets  fill  quite  so  many  TOlumes,  if  all  their  productions 
were  to  be  tried,  like  this,  by  an  elaborate  essay  on  each  particular  species  of 
poetry  of  which  they  exhibit  spechnens  ? 

If  Young  be  not  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  at  least  a  critic  in  tiiat  sort  of  poetry ;  and. 
If  his  lyric  poetry  can  be  prored  bad,  it,  was  first  proved  so  by  his  own  criticism* 
This  surely  is  candid. 

Milbonm  was  styled  by  Pope  **  die  fairest  of  critics,"  only  because  he  exhU 
bited  his  own  version  of  Virgil  to  be  compared  with  Dryden's  which  he  condemned, 
and  wi^  which  every  reader  had  it  not  otherwise  in  his  power  to  compare  it 
Young  -was  surely  not  the  most  unfEur  of  poets  for  prefixing  to  a  lyric  composition 
an  Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,  so  just  and  impartial  as  to  condemn  himself. 

We  shall  soon  come  to  a  work,  before  which  we  find  indeed  no  critical  essay,  but 
which  disdains  to  shrink  from  the  touchstone  of  the  severest  critic ;  and  which  cer* 
fainly,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  say,  if  it  contains  some  of  the  worst,  contains 
also  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  language. 

Soon  after  tiie  appearance  of  Ocean,  when  he  was  almost  fifty,  Young  entered 
into  orders.  In  April  1728  *,  not  long  after  he  had  put  on  the  gown,  he  was  ap. 
pointed  chaplain  to  George  the  Second. 

The  tragedy  of  The  Brothers,  which  was  already  in  rehearsal,  he  immediately 
withdrew  from  the  stage.  The  managers  resigned  it  with  some  reluctance  to  tiie  de. 
ficacy  of  the  new  clergyman.  The  epilogue  to  The  Brothers,  the  only  appen- 
dages  to  any  of  his  three  plays  which  he  added  himself,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind.  He  calls  it  sm  historical  epilogue.  Finding  tiiat  ^'  Guilt's  dreadfiil  close 
his  narrow  scene  denied,"  he,  in  a  manner,  continues  the  tragedy  in  the  epilogue, 
and  relates  how  Rome  revenged  the  shade  of  Demetrius,  and  punished  Perseus  <^  for 
this  night's  deed." 

Of  Young's  taking  orders  something  is  told  by  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places 
the  easiness  and  simplicity  of  the  poet  in  a  singular  light  When  he  determined  on  the 
church,  he  did  not  address  himself  to  Sherlock,  to  Atterbury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  best 
instructions  in  thedkigy ;  but  to  Pope,  who,  in  a  youthful  frolic,  advised  the  dill, 
gent  perusal  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  With  this  treasure  Young  retired  from  interruption 
to  an  obscure  place  in  the  suburbs.  His  poetical  guide  to  godliness  hearing  nothing 
of  him  during  half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he  might  have  carried  the  jest  too  far, 
sought  after  him,  and  found  him  just  in  time  to  prevent  what  Ruffhead  calls  ^^  an  ir. 
retrie?able  derangement" 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  study,  which  made  him  tinnk  a  poet  the  surest 
guide  to  his  new  profession,  left  him  littie  doubt  whether  poetry  was  the  surest  path 
to  its  honours  and  preferments.  Not  long  indeed  after  he  took  orders,  he  published 
in  prose,    1728,  A  true  Estimate  of  Human  life,  dedicated,  notwithstanding  the 

s  Davies,  in  his  Life  of  Gsrrick,  says  1720,  and  that  it  was  produced  thirty-three  years  after,  which 
corresponds  with  date  in  p.  357.    C. 
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Latin  quotations  with  which  it 'abounds,  to  the  queen ;  and  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  house  of  commons,  1729,  on  the  martyrdom  of  king  Charles,  entitled,  An  Apo- 
logy for  Princes,  or  The  Rererence  due  to  Goyemment  But  the  Second  Discourse,  the 
counterpart  of  his  Estimate ;  without  which  it  cannot  be  called  a  *'  true  Estimate," 
though  in  17^8  it  was  announced  as  <^soon  to  be  published,"  ner^  appeared;  and  his 
old  friends  the  Muses  were  not  forgotten.  In  1730  he  relapsed  to  poetry,  and  sent  into 
the  world  Imperium  Pelagi :  a  Naval  Lyric,  written  in  Imitation  of  Pindar's  Spirit,  Oc- 
casioned by  his  Majesty's  Return  from  Hanover,  September  1729,  and  the  succeeding 
Peace.  It  is  inscribed  to  the  duke  of  Chandos.  In  the  preface  we  are  told,  that 
the  ode  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  poetry,  and  that  the  Pindaric  is  the  most  spi- 
rited kind  of  ode.  '^  This  I  speak,''  he  adds,  '^  with  sufficient  candoar,  at  my  own 
Tery  great  peril.  But  truth  has  an  eternal  title  to  our  confessbn,  though  we  aresuro 
to  suffer  by  it."  Behold,  again,  the  fairest  of  poets.  Young's  Imperium  Pelagi  was 
ridiculed  in  Fielding's  Tom  Thumb ;  but,  let  us  not  foi^et  that  it  was  one  of  his 
pieces  which  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  deliberatdy  refused  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  he  published  two  Epistles  to  Pope,  con- 
cerning the  Authors  of  the  Age,  1730.  Of  these  po«ms  one  occasion  seems  to  hare 
been  an  apprehension  lest,  from  the  lireliness  of  his  satires,  he  should  not  be  deemed 
sufficiently  serious  for  promotion  in  the  church. 

In  July  1730  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Wclwyn  in  Hert- 
fordshire. In  May  1731  he  married  lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  eari  of 
Lichfield,  and  the  widow  of  colonel  Lcc.  His  connexion  with  this  lady  arose  from  his 
father's  acquaintance,  already  mentioned,  with  lady  Anne  Wharton,  who  was  co- 
heiress of  sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley  in  Oxfordshire.  Poetry  had  lately  l»een  taught  by 
Addison  to  aspire  to  the  arms  of  Nobility,  though  not  with  extraordinary  happiness. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  Young  now  gave  himself  up  in  some  measure  to 
the  comforts  of  his  new  connexion,  and  to  the  expectations  of  that  preferment  which 
he  thought  due  to  his  poetical  talents,  or,  at  least,  to  the  manner  in  whidi  they 
had  so  frequently  been  exerted. 

The  next  production  of  his  Muse  was  A  Sea-piece,  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an  £xtempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire; 
who,  when  he  was  ud  England,  ridiculed,  in  the  company  of  the  jealous  English  poet, 

Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death 

YoQ  are  so  witty,  profligmte,  and  tbtn, 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin. 

From  the  following  passage  in  the  poetical  Dedication  of  his  Sea-piece  to  VoHaire, 
it  seems  that  this  extemporaneous  reproof,  if  it  must  be  extemporaneous  (for  what 
few  will  now  affirm  Voltaire  to  have  desenred  any  reproof),  was  something  longer 
than  a  distich,  and  something  more  gentle  than  the  distich  just  quoted. 
No  stranger,  sir,  though  bom  in  foreign  olimes. 
On  Dorset  downs,  when  Milton's  page. 
With  Sin  and  Death  provok'd  thy  rage. 
Thy  rage  provok'd,  who  sooth'd  with  gemU  rhymes  ? 

By  Dcrsei  downs  he  probably  meant  Mr.  Dodington's  seat   In  Pitt's  Poems  is  An  Epi- 
stle to  Dr.  Edward  Young,  at  Eastbury  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  Reriew  at  Sanun,  1739» 

While  with  yonr  Dodington  retir'd  you  sit, 

Chann'dwHhhiiflcmingBttr;guodyaiidwitj  5cc. 
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Thomson,  in  his  Autumn,  addressing  Mr.  Dodington,  calls  his  seat,  the  scat  of 
the  Muses, 

Where,  in  the  secret  bower  and  winding  wa1k> 
For  virtuoas  Young  and  tbee  they  twine  the  bay. 

The  praises  Thomson  bestows  but  a  few  lines  before  on  Philips,  the  second 

Who  nobly  durst,  in  rh)rme-unfetter'd  verse, 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song, 

added  to  Thomson's  example  and  success,  might  perhaps  induce  Toung,  as  we  shatt 
see  presently,  to  write  his  great  work  without  rhyme. 

In  1734  he  published  The  Foreign  Address ;  or  The  best  Argument  for  Peace,  ocm 
casioned  hy  the  British  Fleet  and  the  Posture  of  Affairs.  Written  in  the  Character 
of  a  Sailor.     It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  author's  four  Tolumes. 

He  now  appears  to  haTe  given  up  all  hopes  of  oyertaking  Pindar,  and  perhaps  a£ 
last  resolved  to  turn  his  ambition  to  some  original  species  of  poetry.  This  poem 
concludes  yrith  a  formal  farewell  to  Ode,  which  few  of  Young's  readers  will  r^ret  s 

My  shell,  which  Clio  gave,  which  kings  applaud^ 
Which  Europe's  bleeding  Genius  oaird  abroad. 
Adieu  ! 

In  a  species  of  poetry  altogether  his  own,  he  next  tried  his  skill,  and  succeeded. 

Of  hb  wife  he  was  deprived  1741.  Lady  Elizabeth  had  lost,  after  her  marriage  . 
with  Young,  an  amiable  daughter,  by  her  former  husband,  just  after  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Temple  did  not  long  remain  after  hb 
wife,  though  he  was  married  a  second  time,  to  a  daughter  of  sir  John  Barnard's^ 
whose  son  is  the  present  peer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have  generally  been  ccmsidered 
as  Philander  and  Narcissa.  From  the  great  friendship  which  constantly  subsisted 
between  Mr.  Temple  and  Young,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances,  it  is  probable 
that  the  poet  had  both  him  and  Mrs.  Temple  in  view  for  these  characters ;  though  at 
the  same  time  some  passages  respecting  Phikmder  do  not  appear  to  snit  either  Mr* 
Temple  or  any  other  person  with  whom  Young  was  known  to  be  connected  or  ac« 
quainted,  vf hlle  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  Narcissa  have  been  constantly  found 
applicable  to  Young's  daughter-in-law. 

At  what  short  intervals  the  poet  tells  us  he  was  wounded  by  the  deaths  of  the 
three  persons  particularly  lamented,  none  that  has  read  The  Night  Thoughts  (and 
who  has  not  read  them  ?)  needs  to  be  informed. 

Insatiate  Archer !  could  not  one  suffice } 

Thy  shaft  flew  thrice ;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain  ; 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  Moon  had  fill'd  her  horn. 

Yet  how  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  and  lady  Elizabeth  Young  could 
be  these  three  victims,  over  whom  Young  has  hitherto  been  pitied  for  having  to  poor 
the  ^'  midnight  sorrows"  of  his  religious  poetry ;  Mrs.  Temple  died  in  1736 ;  Mr. 
Temple  four  years  afterwards,  in  1740 ;  and  the  poet's  wife  seven  months  after  Mr* 
Temple,  in  1741.  How  could  the  insatiate  Archer  thrice  slay  Ms  peace,  in  these 
three  persons,  "^  ere  thrice  the  Moon  had  filPd  her  horn  V* 

But  in  the  short  preface  to  The  Complaint  he  seriously  tells  ns,  <^  that  the  occa. 
sion  of  this  poem  was  real,  not  fictitious  ;    and  that  tJie  facts  mentioned  did  na- ' 
turally  pour  these  moral  reflections  oH  the  thought  of  the  writer."    It  is  probable, 
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therefore,  that  ki  Aeie  thtee  contradictory  Unei  ^  poet  compbuu  more  dian  die 
father-in-law,  the  friend,  or  the  widower. 

Whatever  names  belong  to  these  facts,  or,  if  tiie  names  be  those  generally  snp. 
posed,  whaterer  heightening  a  poet's  sorrow  may  have  gi?en  the  facts ;  to  the  sorrow 
Young  felt  from  tiiem,  religion  and  morality  are  indebted  for  the  Night  Thoughts, 
There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in  sadness  which  mourners  only  know  ! 

Of  these  poems  the  two  or  three  first  hare  been  perused  perhaps  more  eagerly 
and  more  frequently  than  the  rest  When  he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  hii 
original  motive  for  taking  up  the  pen  was  answered ;  his  grief  was  naturally  either 
diminished  or  exhausted.  We  still  find  the  same  pious  poet ;  but  we  hear  less  of 
Philander  and  Narcissa,  and  less  of  the  mourner  whom  he  loved  to  pity. 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  consumption  at  Lyons,  in  her  way  to  Nice,  the  year  after 
her  marriage  ;  that  is,  when  Poetry  relates  the  fact,  <^in  her  bridal  hour."  It 
is  more  than  poetically  true,  that  Young  accompanied  her  to  the  continent : 

I  flew»  I  snatched  her  fioni  the  rigid  North* 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  Ihe  Sun. 

But  in  Tun.    Her  funeral  was  attended  with  the  difficulties  painted  in  snch  animated 

colours  in  Night  the  Third.     After  her  death,  the  remainder  of  the  party  passed 

^  ensu^  winter  at  Nice. 

.    The  poet  seems  perhaps  in  these  compositions  to  dwell  with  more  melancholy  ou  the 

death  of  Philander  and  Nardssa,  than  of  his  wife.    But  it  b  only  for  this  reason. 

He  who  runs  and  reads  may  remember,  that  in  the  Night  Thoughts  Philander  and 

Narcissa  are  often  mentioned  and  often  lamented. '  To  recollect  lamentations  oyer  the 

author's  wife,  the  memory  must  have  been  charged  with  distinct  passages.    This 

lady  brought  him  one  child,  Frederick,  now  liTing,  to  whom  the  prince  of  Wales 

was  godfather. 

That  domestic  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  thanked  for  these  ornaments  to 

onr  language,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.     Nor  would  it  be  common  hardiness  to  con. 

tend,  that  worldly  discontent  had  no  hand  in  these  joint  productions  of  poetry  and 

piety.    Yet  am  I  by  no  means  sure  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not  hare  had  some. 

thing  of  the  same  colour  from  Young's  pencil,  notwithstanding  the  llTcliness  of  his 

cadses.    In  so  long  a  Mfe,  causes  for  4i8coQtent  and  occasions  for  grief  must  hare 

occnrrod*    It  b  not  clear  to  me  that  his  Muse  was  not  sitting  upon  the  watch  for  the 

first  which  happened.     Night  Thoughts  were  not  uncommon    to  her,  even  when 

first  she  visited  the  poet,  and  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was  remarkable  neither  for 

grarity  nor  gloominess.    In  his  Last  Day,  almost  his  earliest  poem,  he  calls  her  The 

Mehmdioly  Maid, 

whom  dismal  scenes  delight. 

Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night 

Itt  Ae  pmjrer  which  condndes  tlie  second  book  of  the  same  poem,  he  says— > 

^-Oh  !  permit  the  gloom  of  solemn  Night 
To  sacred  thought  may  i>rcibly  invite. 
Oh  !  how  divine  to  tread  the  Milky  Way» 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day  1 

When  Toung  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Grafton  is  said  by  Spence  to  have  sent  him  a 

(mmui  sknil,  with  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  lamp ;  and  the  poet  is  reported  to  have  used  it. 

What  he  calls  The  true  Estimate  of  Human  Life,  which  has  already  been  men. 
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tioned,  exhibits  only  the  wron<^  side  of  the  tapestry ;  and,  being  asked  why  he  did 
not  show  the  right,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  could  not.  By  others  it  has 
heen  told  me  that  this  was  finished ;  but  that,  before  there  existed  any  copy,  it  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  hdy^s  monkey. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  dress  up  the  poet  for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  Night  Thoughts  to  ])rove  the  gloominess  of  Young,  and  to  show  that 
bis  genius,  fike  the  genius  of  Swift,  was  in  some  measure  the  sullen  inspiration 
of  discontent  ? 

From  them  who  answer  in  the  affirmative  it  should  not  be  concealed  that,  thougli 
Invisibilia  non  decipiunt  a])peared  upon  a  deception  in  Young's  groimds,  and 
Arabulantes  in  horto  andierunt  vocem  Dei  on  a  building  in  his  garden,  his  parish 
was  indebted  to  the  good-humour  of  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  for  an 
assembly  and  a  bowling-green. 

^Vhcther  you  think  with  me,  I  know  not ;  but  the  famous  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonnm  always  appeared  to  me  to  savour  more  of  female  wciikness  than  of  manly 
reason.  Jle  that  lias  too  much  feeling  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  who,  if  they  cannot 
defend  themselves,  are  at  least  ignorant  of  his  abuse,  will  not  hesitate  by  the  n^obt 
wanton  calumny  to  destroy  the  quiet,  the  reputation,  the  fortune,  of  the  living.  Yet 
censure  is  not  he^ard  beneath  the  tomb,  any  more  than  prai«e.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  vc- 
nim — De  vivis  nil  nisi  bonum — would  approach  much  nearer  to  good  sense.  ATter 
all,  the  few  handfuls  of  remaining  dust  which  once  composed  tlie  body  of  the  author 
of  the  Night  Thoughts  feel  not  much  concern  whether  Young  pass  now  for  a  man  of 
sorrow,  or  for  a  ''fellow  of  infiniie  jest."  To  this  favour  must  come  the  whole 
family  of  Yorick.  His  immortal  part,  uhcrcver  tliat  now  dwells,  is  still  less  soli, 
citous  on  this  head. 

Uiit  to  a  son  of  Morth  and  sens-ibility  it  is  of  some  little  consequence  whether  con- 
temporaries believe,  and  j.osterity  he  taii;;Iit  to  believe,  that  his  debauched  and  re- 
probate life  cast  a  Stygian  gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  father's  days,  saved  him 
the  trouble  of  feigning  a  cli-iractor  coTnplefelv  detestable,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
bringing  his  "  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  tlic  grave." 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  lirlle  «>atis.ied  whh  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy 
disposition  for  the  fafher,  proceeds  ni\t  lo  invent  an  argument  in  support  of  their 
invention,  and  chooses  that  Jjorcv/.o  shonkl  he  Young's  own  son.  The  Biographia, 
and  every  acco'int  of  Young  ;  relty  roundly  assert  this  to  be  the  fact ;  of  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  which,  the  HK)-r-ip!iia  iJself,  in  jarticnlar  dates,  contains  undeniable 
eviilence.  Readers  I  know  there  are  of  a  sfran-i-  nirn  of  mind,  who  will  here^Her 
peruse  tJie  Nii^Iit  Thoughts  with  less  ?atin''action  ;  who  will  wish  they  had  still  been 
dec:«ived  ;  who  will  qnarrel  ^vith  me  lor  discovering  that  no  such  cliaracter  as  their 
I.orcnzo  ever  yet  disgraced  human  nature,  or  broke  a  failier's  heart.  Yet  would 
tlse-e  admirers  of  tlje  suljliine  and  terrihle-  be  olibndcd,  should  )ou  set  them  down  for 
cruel  and  for  savage. 

Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  ihc  surviving  son,  if  it  be  true,  in  proportion  as  tlie 
character  of  Lorenzo  is  d.abolical,  where  arc  we  to  lam  the  proof?  Perhaps  ii  is 
Clear  from  the  poem^. 

From  the  first  line  to  ihc  last  of  the  Nlgiit  T'loiights,  no  one  expresssion  ci:i  h.^ 
discovered  which  betrays  any  ih.lr^  like  tiie  fa. her.  in  tlic  Se  jud  Ni;;ht  1  Tn  '  ...i 
expression  v,'h'w]\  b:'tra\s  Si^nie  !  rig  ei^e  :  t!..it  Lorenzo  was  his  l'ri'"ui ;  oi;  ■.  j^  ss: 
po^siLie,  of  hii   former  conii  aui(,nsj   one  (;f  tiic  duko  of  Wiiarton's  soi.     'i\u   »;/i».\' 
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styles  him  ^^  gay  friend ; "  an  appellation  not  very  natural  from  a  pious  incensed 
father  to  such  a  being  as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and  that  being  his  son. 

But  let  us  sec  how  he  has  sketched  this  dreadful  portrait,  from  the  sight  of  some 
of  whose  features  the  artist  himself  must  have  turned  away  with  horrour.  A  subject 
more  shocking,  if  his  only  child  really  sat  to  him,  than  the  crucifixion  of  Michael 
Angclo ;  upon  the  horrid  story  told  of  which,  Young  composed  a  short  poem  of 
fourteen  lines,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  which  he  did  not  think  deserrcd  to  be 
republished. 

In  the  First  Night,  the  address  to  the  poet's  supposed  son  is, 
LoreDzo,  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  tiice. 

In  the  Fifth  Night— 

And  burnB  Lorenzo  still  for  the  sublinne 
Of  life,  to  hang-  his  airy  ucst  on  high  ? 

Is  tliis  a  picture  of  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Welwyn  ? 

Eighth  Night— 

In  foreign  realnis  (for  thou  hast  travell'd  far)-* 

which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  son. 
in  Night  Five — 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarissa's  fate ; 

Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  dotes  ; 

And  died  to  give  him,  orphan'd  in  his  birth  ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Night  we  find — 

Lorenzo,  to  recriminate  is  just, 

I  grant  ihc  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise. 

But,  to  cut  short  all  inquiry;  if  any  one  of  these  passages,  if  any  passage  in  the 
poems,  be  applicable,  my  friend  shall  pass  for  Lorenzo.  The  son  of  the  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  was  not  old  enough,  when  (hey  were  written,  to  recriminate,  or 
to  be  a  father.  The  Night  Thoughts  were  begun  immediately  after  the  mournful 
event  of  1741.  The  first  Night's  appear,  in  the  books  of  the  company  of  stationers, 
as  the  property  of  Robert  Dodsley,  in  1712.  The  preface  to  Night  Seven  is  dated  July 
the  7th5  1744.  The  marriage,  in  consequence  of  which  the  supposed  Lorenzo  was 
bom,  happened  in  May  1731.  Young's  child  was  not  born  till  June  1733.  In  1741 
this  Lorenzo,  this  finished  infidel,  this  father  to  whose  education  Vice  had  for  some 
years  put  the  last  hand,  was  only  eight  years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  sort,  so  open  to  contradiction,  so  impossible  to  be  true, 
who  could  propagate  ?  Thus  easily  are  blasted  the  reputations  of  the  living  and 
of  the  dead. 

Who,  then,  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaim  the  readers  I  have  mentioned.  If  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  he  was  his  son,  which  would  have  been  finely  terrible,  was  he  not  his 
nephew,  his  cousin  ? 

These  are  questions  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer.  For  the  sake  of  human 
nature,  I  could  wis^h  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only  the  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy: 
like  the  Quiutus  of  Anli  Lucretius,  quo  nomine,  says  Polignac,  quemvis  atheum 
intellige.  That  this  was  the  case,  many  expressions  in  the  Night  Thoughts 
would  seem  to  prove,  did  not  a  passage  in  Night  Eight  appear  to  show  that  he  had 
something  in  his  eye  for  the  ground-work  at  least  of  the  painting.     Lovelace  or 
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Lorenzo  may  be  feigned  characters ;  but  a  writer  docs  not  fdgn  a  name  of  which  he 
only  gtres  the  initial  letter : 

Tell  not  Calista.    She  will  langb  tbee  dead. 

Or  send  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L 

The  Biographia^  not  satisfied  with  pointing  out  the  son  of  Young,  in  that  son's 
life-time,  as  hb  father's  Lorenzo,  tra?els  out  of  its  way  into  the  history  of  the  son, 
and  tells  of  his  haWng  been  forbidden  his  college  at  Oxford  for  misbehaviour.  How 
sach  anecdotes,  were  they  true,  tend  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Young,  it  is  not  easy  to 
disco7er«  Was  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  indeed,  forbidden  his 
college  for  a  time,  at  one  of  the  unirersides  ?  The  author  of  Paradise  Lost  b  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  disgracefully  ejected  from  the  other.  From  jufenile 
follies  -wbo  is  free  ?  But,  whatever  the  Biographia  chooses  to  relate,  the  son  of 
Young  experienced  no  ^Usmisslon  from  his  coUege  either  lasting  or  temporary. 

Yet,  were  Natnre  to  indulge  him  with  a  second  youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  the 
nrnie  time  the  experience  of  that  which  is  past,  he  would  probably  spend  it  differ, 
ently — who  would  not  ?— he  would  certainly  be  the  occasion  of  less  uneasiness  to  his- 
father.     But,  from  the  same  experience,  he  would  as  certainly,  in  the  same  case,  be  ~ 
treated  cfifferently  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet :  poets,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  do  not  make  the  best 
parents.  Fancy  and  imagination  seldom  ddgn  to  stoop  from  their  heights  ;  always 
stoop  unwillingly  to  the  low  lerel  of  common  duties.  Aloof  from  vulgar  life,  they 
pursue  their  rapid  flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals,  and  descend  not  to  Earth  but 
when  compelled  by  necessity.  The  prose  of  qrdlnary  occurrences  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  poets. 

He  who  is  connected  with  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  only  by  venerotidti 
for  the  poet  and  the  Christian,  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  Young  is  one  of 
those^  concerning  whom,  as  you  remark  in  your  account  of  Addison,  it  is  proper 
lather  to  say  ^^  nothing  that  is  false  than  all  that  is  true." 

But  the  son  of  Young  would  almost  sooner,  I  know,  pass  for  a  Lorenzo,  than 
see  himself  vindicated,  at  the  expense  of  his  father's  memory,  from  follfev  which,  if 
it  may  be  thought  blameable  in  a  boy  to  have  committed  them,  it  is  surely  praise- 
worthy in  a  man  to  lament,  and  certainly,  not  only  unnecessary  but  cruel  in  a 
biographer  to  record. 

Of  the  Night  Thoughts,  notwithstanding  their  author's  professed  retirement,  all 
are  inscribed  to  great  or  to  growing  names.  He  had  not  yet  weaned  himself  from  earls 
and  dukes,  from  the  speakers  of  the  house  of  commons,  lords  commissioners  of 
the  treasury,   and  chancellors    of   the  exchequer.     In  Night  Eight  the  politician 

plainly  betrays  himself- 

Think  no  post  needful  that  demands  a  knave : 
When  late  our  civil  helm  was  shifting  hands. 
So  P—— thought:  think  better  if  you  can. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  Night  Nine,  weary  perhaps  of 
oourting  earthly  patrons,  he  tells  his  soul, 

Henceforth 

Thy  pahvh  h6,  whose  diadem  has  dropt 

Yon  gems  of  Heaven ;  eternity  thy  prize ; 

And  leave  the  racers  of  the  wodd  their  own. 

•The  Fourth  Night  was  addressed  by  "  a  much  indebted  Muse"  to  the  honotirable 
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Mr.  Yorke,  now  lord  Hardwicke ;  who  meant  to  haTc  laid  the  Muse  nnder  still 
greater  obligaton,  by  the  Jiving  of  Shenfield  in  Essex,  if  jt  had  become  TaoM^tf 
The  First  Night  concludes  with  tJiis  passage^ 

Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meonides : 
Or  Milton,  thee.     Ah  !  could  I  reach  your  itnuD  j 
Or  his  who  mad^  Meonides  our  own ! 
Man  too  he  sung.     Immortal  man  I  sing. 
Oh,  had  he  prest  his  theme,  pursu*d  the  track 
Which   opens  out  of  darkness  into  day  ! 
I  Oh,  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 

_  Soared,  where  I  sink,  and  sung  immor  al  man- 
How  had  it  blest  mankind,  and  rescu'd  me ! 

To  the  author  of  these  lines  wa^  dedicated,  in  1766,  the  first  rolame  of  An  Essay 
On  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  which  attempted,  whether  justly  or  not,  to 
pluck  from  Pope  his  '^  wing  of  fire,"  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  rank  at  least  one  degree 
lower  than  the  first  chiss  of  English  poets.  If  Young  accepted  and  approved  tha 
dedication,  he  countenanced  this  attack  upon  the  fame  of  him  whom  he  invokes 
as  his  Muse*  *  \ 

Part  of  **  paper-sparing"  Pope's  thir^^book  of  the  Odyssey,  deposited  in  the 
Museum,  is  written  upon  the  back  of  a  letter  signed  "  E.Young,"  which  is  clearly  the 
hand.writing  of  our  Young.  The  letter,  dated  only  May  the  2d,  seems  obscure;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  friendship  he  requests  Was  a  literary  one,  and  that  lie 
liad  the  highest  literary  opinion  of  Pope.  The  request  was  a' prologue,  I  am  told. 
"  Dear  Sir,  "  May  the  2d. 

'<  Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know  not  if  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of 
calling  on  me.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  1  much  want  that  instance  of  your  friendship 
I  mentioned  in  my  last ;  a  friendship  I  am  very  sensible  I  can  receive  from  no  ono 
but  yourself.  I  should  not  urge  this  thing  so  much  but  for  very  particular  reasons ; 
nor  can  you  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  ^  trifle  of  this  nature '  may  be  of  serious 
moment  to  me  ;  and  while  I  am  in  hopes  of  the  great  advantage  of  your  advice  about 
it,  I  shall  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  make  any  further  step  without  it.  I  know  yon  are 
much  engaged,  and  only  ho|)e  to  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  leisure. 

^^  1  am,  sir^  your  most  faithful 
and  obedient  servant, 

*<  E.  YouNo.»» 
.  Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,  he  says,  in  Night  Seven, 

Cope,  who  couldst  make  immortals,  art  thou  dead  ? 

^Either  the  Essay,  then,  was  dedicated  to  a  patron  who  disapproved  its  doctrine, 
which  1  have  been  told  by  the  author  was  not  the  case ;  or  Young  appears,  in  his 
old  age,  to  have  bartered  for  a  dedication  an  opinion  entertained  of  his  friend  through 
all  that  part  of  life  when  he  must  have  been  best  able  to  form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three  short  passages,  which  stand  almost 
together  in  Night  Four,  should  not  be  excluded.  They  afford  a  picture  by  his  own 
hand,  from  the  study  of  which  my  readers  may  choose  to  form  their  own  opinion  of 
the  features  of  his  mind  and  the  complexion  of  his  life. 

Ah  me!  th6  dire  effect 
Of  loiteriiig  here,  of  death  defrauded  long; 
. .  Qf  old  80  gi^ious  (and  let  that  suffice) 
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My  very  maUer  knows  me.  noL 
^  iVe  been  so  long  remember'd,  Pm  (brjcot. 

♦ 
When  in  his  courtiers'  ears  I  pour  my  plaint^  . 
Th^  drink  it  as  the  nectar  of  the  gjeaA ; 
And  squeeze  my  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to  morrow. 

♦ 
Twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy, 
Court-'fiivour,  yet  untaken,  I  bentge, 

* 
If  this  song  lives,  posterity  shall  know 
One,  though  in  Britain  bom,  with  courtiers  bred, 
Who  thought  e^en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late ; 
Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  plann'd  his  scheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  state.  ' 

Deduct  from  the  writer's  age  ^*  twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy,"  and 
you  Mrill  still  leave  him  more  than  forty  when  he  sat  down  to  the  miserable  siege  of 
court  fayoan     He  has  before  told  us 

A  fool  it  forty  is  a  fool  hideed. 
After  all,  the  siege  seems  to  have  been  raised  only  in  consequence  of  what  the  ge^ 
neral  thought  his  death-bcd. 

By  these  extraordinary  poems,  written  after  he  was  sixty^  of  which  I  have  been 
led  to  say  so  much,  I  hope,  by  the  wish  of  doing  justice  to  the  living  and  the  dead, 
it  was  the  desire  of  Young  to  be  principally  known.  He  entitled  the  four  volumes 
which  he  published  himself,  The  Works  of  the  Author  of  the  Night  Thoughts. 
While  it  is  remembered,  that  from  these  he  excluded  many  of  his  writings,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  rejected  pieces  contained  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of 
virtue,  or  of  religion.  Were  every  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be  published, 
he  would  only  appear  perhaps  in  a*  less  respectable  light  as  a  poet,  and  more  despi- 
cable aA  a  dedicator;  he  would  not  pass  for  a  worse  Christian  or  for  a  worse  man. 
This  enviable  praise  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be  claimed  by  tfvery  writer  ?  His  de- 
dications, after  all,  he  had  perhaps  no  right  to  suppress.  They  all,  X  believe,  speak, 
not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  his  gratitude,  of  favours  received ;  and  I  kuow  not 
whether  the  author,  who  has  once  solemnly  printed  an  acknowledgment  of  a  favour, 
should  not  always  print  it. 

Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  discredit  of  Young,  as  a  poet,  that  of  his  Night  Thoughts 
the  French  are  particularly  fond  ?  , 

Of  the  Epitaph  on  lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  dated  1740,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  find 
it  in  the  late  body  of  English  poetry,  and  that  I  am  sorry  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  farcwel  which  he  seemed  to  have  taken  in  the  Night  Thoughts 
of  every  thin^  which  bore  the  least  resemblapce  to  ambition,  he  dipped  a^ain  in 
politics.    In  1745  he  wrote  Reflections  on  the  public  Situation  of  the  Kingdom,  ad- 
dressed to  the  duke  of  NeY^castle ;  indignant,  as  it  appears,  to  behold 
—  a  pope-bred  princeling  crawl  ashore, 
And  whistle  cut-throats,  with  those  swords  that  scrap'd 
Their  barren  rocks  for  if  retched  snste.iance, 
To  CQt  his  passage  to  the  British  throne. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  Night  Thought  Indeed  it  was  originally  printed 
as.  the  conclusion  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  though  he  did  not  gather  it  with  bis 
©ther  works.*  * 
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•  Prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Howe's  De?oat  Meditations  is  a  Letter  from 
Young,  dated  January  19,  1762,  addressed  to  Archibald  Macauly,  esq. ;  thaoking 
him  for  the  book,  which  he  says  <'  he  shall  nerer  lay  far  out  of  his  reach ;  for  a 
greater  demonstration  of  a  sound  head  and  a  sincere  heart  he  ncTcr  saw." 

In  1753,  when  The  Brothers  had  lain  by  him  abore  thirty  years,  it  speared 
upon  the  stage.  If  any  part  of  his  foi-tune  h^  been  acquired  by  serTility  of 
adulation,  he  now  determined  to  deduct  from  it  no  inconsiderable  sum,  as  a  gift 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  fte  Gospel.  To  this  sum  he  hoped  the  profits 
of  The  Brothers  would  amount  In  his  calculation  he  was  deceired  ;  but  by  the 
bad  snccess  of  his  play  the  society  was  not  a  loser.  The  author  made  up  the  sam 
he  originally  intended,  which  was  a  thousand  pounds,  from  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  performauce  which  he  printed  was  a  prose  publication^  entitled,  The 
Centaur  not  fabulous,  in  six  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Life  in  Vogue.  The  co&> 
elusion  is  dated  Norember  29,  1764.  In  the  third  Letter  is  described  the  death4)ed 
of  the  ^^gay,  young,  noble,  ingenious,  accomplished,  and  most  wretched  Altamoat" 
His  last  words  were— -^^  My  principles  haTe  poisoned  my  friend,  my  extraTagance  has 
beggared  my  boy,  my  unkindness  has  murdered  my  wife."  Either  Altamont  and 
Lorenzo  were  the  twin  production  of  fancy,  or  Young  was  unlucky  enough  to 
know  two  characters  who  bore  no  little  resemblance  to  each  other  in  perfection  of 
wickedness.    Report  has  been  accustomed  to  call  Altamont  Lord  Euston. 

The  Old  Man's  Relapse,  occasioned  by  an  epistle  to  Walpole,  if  written  by 
Young,  which  I  much  doubt,  must  haye  been  written  rery  late  in  life.  It  has  been 
seen,  1  am  told,  in  a  Miscellany  published  thirty  years  before  his  death*  In  l^^S, 
he  exhibited  The  Old  Man's  Relapse  in  more  than  words,  by  again  becoming  a  dedi- 
cator, and  publishing  a  sermon  addressed  to  the  king. 

The  lively  letter  in  prose.  On  Origmal  Composition,  addressed  to  Richardson, 
the  author  of  Clarissa,  appeared  in  1769.  Though  he  despairs  ^^of  breaking  through 
the  frozen  obstructions  of  age  and  care's  incumbent  cloud,  into  that  flow  of  thought 
and  brightness  of  expression  which  subjects  so  polite  require ;  **  yet  is  it  more  like 
the  production  of  untamed,  unbridled  youth,  than  of  jaded  fourscore.  Some  seven- 
fold volumes  put  him  in  mind  of  Ovid's  sevenfold  channels  of  the  Nile  at  the  con- 
flagration : 

-^— —  ostia  septem 
Pulveruleiita  vocant,  septem  sine  flumine  valles. 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgus's  iron  money,  which  are  so  much  less  in  value 
than  in  bulk,  that  it  requii-ed  bams  for  strong  boxes,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw 
five  hundred  pounds. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land,  we  must  travel,  he  says,  like  Joseph's 
brethren,  far  for  food  ;  we  must  visit  the  remote  and  rich  antients.  But  an  inventive 
genius  may  safely  stay  at  home  :  that,  like  the  widow's  cruse,  is  divinely  replenished 
from  within,  and  affords  us  a  miraculous  delight.  He  asks  why  it  should  seem 
altogether  impossible,  that  Heaven's  latest  editions  of  the  human  mind  may  be  the 
most  correct  and  fair  ?  And  Jonson,  he  tells  us,  was  very  learned,  as  Sampson 
was  very  strong,  to  his  own  hurt  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he  pulled  doWn 
all  antiquity  on  his  head,  and  buried  himself  under  it. 

Is  this  "  care's  incumbent  cloud,"  or  "  the  frozen  obstructions  of  agp  ?^' 
In  this  leteer  Pope  is  severely  censured  for  his  "  fall  from  Homer's  numbers,  free  M 
air,  lofty  and  harmonious  as  the  spheres,  into  childish  shackles  and  tinkling  sounds  ^ 
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for  puttiog  Achilles  into  petticoats  a  second  time  :  "  but  we  are  told  that  the  djing 
8\v^n  talked  OTer  an  epic  plan  with  Yoiiiig  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease, 

Touiig's  chief  inducement  to  write  this  letter  was,  as  he  confesses,  that  he  might 
erect  a  monnmental  marble  to  the  memory  of  an  old  friend.  He,  who  employed  his 
pious  pen  for  almost  the  last  time  in  thus  doing  justice  to  the  exemplary  death-bed  of 
Addison,  might  probably,  at  the  dose  of  his  own  life,  afford  no  unuscful  lesson  for 
the  death  of  others. 

In  the  postscript,  he  writes  to  Richardson,  that  he  will  see  in  his  next  how  far 
Addison  is  an  original.    But  no  other  letter  appears. 

The  few  lines  which  stand  in  the  last  edition,  as  ^^  sent  by  lord  Melcombe  to 
Dr.  Young,  not  long  before  his  lordship's  death,"  were  indeed  so  sent,  but  were  only 
an  intrpduction  to  what  was  there  meant  by  ^^  the  Muse's  latest  spark."  The  poem  is 
necessary,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  since  the  preface  to  it  is  already  printed. 
Lord  Melcombe  called  his  Tuscolum  La  Trappe. 

"  Lore  thy  country,  wish  it  well. 

Not  with  too  intenie  a  care» 
Tib  enough,  that,  when  it  fell. 

Thou  its  ruin  didst  not  share. 

Envy's  censure,  Flatter3r*s  praise. 

With  unmov'd  indifference  view ; 
Learn  to  tread  life's  dangerous  maze. 

With  unerring  Virtue's  clue. 

Void  of  strong  desire  and  fear. 

Life's  wide  ocean  trust  no  more ;  * 

Strive  thy  little  bark  to  steer 

With  the  tide,  but  near  the  shore. 

Thus  prepared,  thy  shortened  sail 

Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increase. 
Seizing  each  propitious  gale, 

Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Peace* 

Keep  thy  conscience  from  offence. 

And  tempestuous  pastioiis  free, 
So,  when  thou  art  caird  from  hence^ 

Easy  shall  thy  passage  be ; 

Easy  shall  thy  passage  be. 

Cheerful  thy  allotted  stay, 
Short  th*  account  'twixt  God.  and  thee  : 

Hope  shall  meet  thee  on  the  way : 

Truth  shall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy's  self  shall  let  thee  in. 
Where  its  never-changing  state 

Full  perfection  shall  begin." 

The  poem  was  accompanied  by  a  letter. 

«  Dear  Sir,  ,  "La  Trappe,  the  27th  of  Oct.  1761.  . 

<<  You  seemed  to  like  the  ode  I  sent  you  for  your  amusement :  I  novr  send  it  yovi 
as  a  present  If  you  please  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  willing  that  our  friendship  should 
be  known  when  we  are  gone,  you  wiU  be,  pleased  to  leare  this  among  those  of  your 
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own  papers  that  may  possiblj  see  the  light  by  a  posthumous  publicatioD.     God 

cead  us  health  while  we  stay^  aud  an  easy  journey  ! 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

yours,  most  ctjrdially, 

"  Mklcombe.'^ 

.  In  176^  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Young  published  Resignation.     Notwith- 

•tanding  the  manner  in  which  it  \^as  really  forced  from  him  by  thew<Jrld,  criticism 

has  treated  it  with  no  common  seventy.     If  it  shall  be  thought  not  to  deserre  the 

highest  praiso)  on  the  other  side  of  fourscore,  by  whom,  except  by  Newton  and  by 

Waller,  has  praise  been  merited  ? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of  Shakspeare^   I  am  indebted  for  the 

history  of  Resignation.  ^  Observing  that  Mrs.  Boscawen,  in  -the  midst  of  her  grief 

ibr  the  loss  of  the  admiral,  derived   consolation   from  the  perusal   o€  the   Night 

Thoughts,  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed  a  visit  to  the  author.     From  conversing  with 

Young,  Mrs.  Boscawen  derived  still  further  consolation.;  and  to  that  visit  she  and 

tlie  world  were  indebted  for  this   poom.      it  compliments  Mrs.  Montagu  in  ibm 

following  lines : 

Yet  write  I  must     A  lady  sues : 

How  shameful  ber  request  ! 
My  bra'm  io  labour  with  dull  rbyme. 

Hers  teeming  with  the  best  < 
And  again 

A  friend  you  have,  and  I  the  same. 

Whose  prudent,  soft  address 
Will  bring  to  life  those  healing  thoughts 

Which  died  in  your  distress. 
That  friend,  the  spirit  of  thy  theme 

Extracting  for  your  case, 
Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 

Too  common ;  such  as  tiiesc. 

By  the  same  lady  I  am  enabled  to  say,  in  her  own  words,  that  Young*»  un« 
bounded  genius  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  the  com[)anion  than  even  in  the 
author;  that  the  Christian  was  in  him  a  character  still  more  inspired,  more'eurap* 
tured,  more  sublime,  than  the  poet ;  and  that,  in  his  ordinary  conversation, 

■         letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 
He  drew  bis  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 

Notwithstanding  Young  had  said,  in  his  Conjectures  on  original  Composition,  that 
•*  blank  verse  is  verse  mifallen,  nncurst ;  verse  reclaimed,  re-ipthroned  in  the  true  lan- 
guage of  the  gods  :"  not  withstanding,  he  administered  consolation  to  his  oMm  grief 
in  this  immortal  language,  Mrs.  Boscawen  was  comforted  in  rhyme. 

While  the  poet  and  the  Christian  were  applying  this  comfort.  Young  had  himself 
occasion  for  comfort,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  Richardson,  who  was 
printing  the  former  part  of  the  poem.     Of  Richardson's  death  he  says— 
'VV'ben  Heaven  would  kindly  set  us  free, 
'  And  EartVs.enchvitment  end  ; 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means. 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend 

To  Resignation  was  prefixed  an  apology  for  its  appearance  :  to  which  more  credit 
&  du«  than  to  the  generality  of  such  apologies,  from  Young's  unusual  anxiety  that  • 
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BO  more  productions  of  his  old  age  should  disgrace  his  former  fkme.     In  his  will, 
dated  February  1760,  he  desires  of  his  executors,  in  a  particuiar  inanner,  that  all  : 
his  manuscript  books  and  writings  whatever  might  be  Dumed,  except  his  book  of 
accounts. 

'  In  September  1764,  he  added  a  kind  of  codicil,  wherein  he  made  it  his  djin^^ 
entreaty  to  his  housekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  1000/.  "  that  all  his  manuscripts  ipight  bif 
flestroyed  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her  deceased yhVnti.'* 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  friendships,  to  know  that  Young, 
either  by  snnrivipg  those  he  loted,  or  by  outliving  their  affections,  could  only  re- 
collect the  names  of  two  friends y  hb  housekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to  mention  in  his  will ; 
and  It  may  senre  to  repress  that  testamentary  pride,  which  too  often  seeks  for  sounding 
names  and  titles,  to  be  informed  that  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  did  not  blush 
to  leave  a  legacy  to  his  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hatter  at  the  Temple-gate.  Of  these 
two  remaining  friends,  one  went  before  Young.  But,  at  eighty-four,  '^  where,"  as 
he  asks  in  The  Centaur,  '^  is  that  world  into  which  we  were  bom  ? " 

The  same  humility  which  marked  a  hatter  and  a  housekeeper  for  the  friends  of 
the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  had  before  bestowed  the  same  title  on  his  foot- 
man, in  an  epitaph  in  his  Church-yard  upon  James  Baker,  dated  1749;  which  I  am 
glad  to  find  in  the  late  collection  of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  housekeeper  were  ridiculed,  with  more  ill  nature  than  \^t,  in  a 
kind  of  novel  published  by  Kidgell  in  1755,  called  The  Card,  under  the  names  of 
Dr.  Elwes  and  Mrs.  Fu&by. 

In  April  1765,  at  an  age  to  which  few  attain,  a  period  was  put  to  the  life  of 
Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  three  or  four  years,  but  he  retained  his  intellechi 
to  the  last 

Much  is  told  in  the  Biographia,  which  I  know  not  to  have  been  true,  of  the  man- 
ner of  his  burial ;  of  the  master  and  children  of  a  charity-school,  which  he  founded 
in  his  parish,  who  neglected  to  attend  their  benefactor's  corpse ;  and  of  a  bell  which 
was  not  caused  to  toll  as  often  as  upon  those  occasions  bells  usually  toll.  Had  that 
humanity,  which  is  here  lavished  upon  things  of  little  consequence  either  to  tha 
living  or  to  the  dead,  been  shown  in  its  proper  place  to  the  living,  I  should  have 
'  'had  less  to  say  about  Lorenzo.  They  who  lament  that  these  misfortunes  happened 
to  Young^  forget  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  Socrates,  in  the  preface  to  Night  Seven^ 
for  resenting  his  friend's  request  about  his  funeral. 

During  some  part  of  his  life  Young  was  abroad,  but  I  have  not  been  able  t« 
learn  ai^y  particulars.      '  ^  . 

In  his  seventh  Satire  he  says. 

When,  after  battle,  I  the  field  have  seen 

Spread  o'er  with  ghastly  sliapes  which  once  were  meri. 

It  is  known  also,  that  from  this  or  from  some  other  field  he  once  waudered  into 
4he  camp  with  a  classic  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  reading  intently ;  and  had  some 
difficulty  to  proTe  that  he  was  only  an  absent  poet,  and  not  a  spy. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young's  life  will  naturally  inqiure  to  what  it  was  owing, 
that  though  he  lived  almost  forty  years  after  he  took  orders,  which  included  one  whole 
reign  uncommonly  long,  and  part  of  another,  he  was  never  thought  worthy  of  tha 
least  preferment  The  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  ended  his  days  upon  a  liTing 
which  cama  to  him  from  his  college  without  an^  favour,  and  to  which  he  probably 
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had  9n  9je  when  be  determined  on  the  chirch.  To  aatlsf  j  curiosity  of  tbk  kind  % 
^t  Uu^  distance  of  time^  far  from  eas^  The  parties  themseltes  know  not  often,  at 
the  instant,  yrhy  they  are  neglected,  or  why  they  arc  preferred.  The  neglect  of 
Yoong  is  by  some  ascribed  to  his  haying  attached  himself  to  the  prince  of  Wales^ 
and  to  his  having  preached  an  offensiTe  sermon  at  St.  James's,  It  has  been  told 
me  that  he  had  two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  the  patronage  of  Walpole ;  and 
that,  whenerer  any  one  reminded  the  king  of  Young,  the  only  answer  was,  ^^  h« 
has  a  pension."  All  the  light  thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following  letter  from 
Seeker,  only  scrres  to  show  at  what  a  late  period  of  life  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  solicited  preferment : 

"  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  July  8,  1758. 
*^  Good  Dr.  Young, 

^^  I  have  long  wondered,  (liat  more  suitable  notice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not 
been  taken  by  persons  in  power.  But  how  to  remedy  the  omission  I  see  not.  '  No 
encouragement  hath  ever  been  given  me  to  mention  things  of  this  nature  to  his  ma- 
jesty. And  therefore,  in  air  likelihood,  the  only  consequence  of  doing  it  would 
be  weakening  the  little  influence  which  else  I  may  possibly  have  on  some  other  occa. 
sions.  Your  fortune  and  your  reputation  set  you  above  the  need  of  advancement  ; 
and  your  sentiments,  above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account,  which,  on 
that  of  the  public,  is  sincerely  felt  1^ 

**  Your  loving  brother, 

«  Tho.  Caxt.'* 

At  last,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  appointed,  in  1761,  clerk  of  the  dosct 
to  the  princess  dowager. 

One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  that  preferment  after 
which  his  whole  life  seems  to  have  panted.  Though  he  took  orders,  he  never 
entirely  shook  o£f  politics.  He  was  always  the  lion  of  his  master  Milton,  ^'  paw- 
ing to  get  free  his  hinder  parts.!'  By  this  conduct,  if  he  gained  some  friends,  h% 
made  many  enemies. 

Again :  Young  was  a  poet ;  and  again,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  poets  by 
profession  do  not  always  make  the  best  clergymen.  If  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  composed  many  sermons,  he  did  not  oblige  the  public  with  many. 

Besides,  m  the  latter  part  of  life.  Young  was  fond  of  holding  himself  out  for  a 
man  retired  from  the  world.  But  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  same  Tcrse 
which  contains  oblitus  meorum,  contains  also  obliviscendus  et  illis.  The  brit- 
tle chain  of  worldly  friendship  and  patronage  is  broken  as  effectually,  when  one 
^oes  beyond  the  length  of  it,  as  when  the  other  does.  To  the  vessel  which  is  sailing 
from  the  shore,  it  only  appears  that  the  shore  also  recedes ;  in  life  it  is  truly  thus. 
He  who  retires  from  the  world  will  find  himself,  in  reality,  deserted  as  fast,  if  not 
faster,  by  the  world.  The  public  is  not  to  be  treated  as  die  coxcomb  treats  his  mis- 
tress ;  to  be  threatened  with  desertion,  in  order  to  increase  fondness. 

Young  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  word.  Notwithstanding  his  frequent  conu 
plamts  of  being  neglected,  no  hand  was  reached  out  to  pull  him  from  that  retirement 
of  which  he  declared  himself  enamoured.  Alexander  assigned  no  palace  for  tiie  resi- 
dence of  Diogenes,  who  boasted  his  surly  satisfaction  with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domestic  manners  and  petty  habits  of  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
i  hoped  to  have  given  you  an  account  from  the  best  authority:  but  who  shall  dart 
to  say,  To  morrow  I  will  be  wise  or  virtuous,  or  to  morrow  I  will  do  a  pi^colar 
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thing  ?     Upon  inqmring  for  his  housekeeper,  I  learned  that  she  was  bnried  two 
days  before  I  reached  the  town  of  her  abode. 

In  a  letter  from  Tschamer,  a  noble  foreigner,  to  count  Haller,  Tsdiamer  sajs,  hq 
has  lately  spent  four  days  with  Youug  at  Welwyn,  where  the  author  takes  all  th^ 
ease  and  pleasure  mankind  can  desire.  ^'  Every  thing  about  him  shows  the  many 
each  indiTidnal  being  placed  by  ruTe.  AH  is  neat  without  art.  He  is  Tery  pieasan| 
in  conversation,  and  extremely  polite." 

This,  and  more,  may  possibly  be  true ;  but  Tschamer's  was  a  first  Tisit,  a  Ti§i^ 
of  curiosity  and  admiration,  and  a  Tisit  which  the  autfior  expected. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wanders  among  readers  is  not  true,  that  h^ 
was  Fielding's  Person  Adams.  The  original  of  that  famous  painting  was  William 
Young,  who  was  a  clergyman.  He  supported  an  uncomfortable  existence  by  trans^ 
gating  for  the  booksellers  from  Greek ;  aiid,  if  he  did  not  seem  to  be  his  pwn  friend, 
m^8  ^t  le^t  np  man's  enemy.  Yet  the  facility  with  which  this  report  has  gaine4 
)>elief  in  the  world  argues,  were  it  not  sufficiently  known,  that  the  author  of  the  Nighf 
Thoughts  borjs  some  resemblance  to  Adams. 

The  attention  which  Young  bestowed  upon  the  perusal  of  books  is  not  unworthy 
imitation*    When  9ny  passage  pleased  him,  he  appears  to  have  folded  down  the  leaf^ 
OfL  thc9e  passage^  he  bestowed  a  second  reading.     Bu^  the  labours  of  man  are  to^ 
frequently  yain.    Before  he  returned  to  inuch  of  what  he  had  once  approred,  hct 
died*     Many  of  hb  books,  which  I  have  seen,  are  by  those  notes  of  approbation 
so  swdled  beyond  their  real  bulk,  that  they  will  hardly  shut. 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth  or  soar  in  fame  ! 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  Here  heUesi 
And  dust  to  dust  concludes  her  noblest  son^ ! 

The  author  of  these  lines  is  not  without  his  HkjojceL 

By  the  good  sense  of  his  son,  it  contains  none  of  that  praise  which  no  marble 
can  make  tl^  bad  or  the  foolish  merit ;  which,  without  the  direction  of  a  stone  or  ^ 
turf,  will  find  its  way,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  deserving. 

M.  S. 

Optimi  Parentis 
BnvARDi  Young,  LL.  D. 
Hujus  ecclesiae  rect 
£t  Elizabethas 
foem.  prsBDobu 
O^ugis  ejus  amantissinuB, 
Pio  &  gratissjmp  animo 
Hoc  marmor  posuit 
F.  Y. 
Filius  superstes. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  has  inscribed  no  monument  to 
the  memory  of  his  lamented  wife  ?  Yet  what  marble  will  endure  as  long  as  the  poems  ? 
Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  which  I  hare  been  able  to  collect  of  th^ 
great  Young.  That  it  may  be  long  before  any  thing  like  what  I  have  just  transcril^ 
be  necci^sary  for  you,  is  the  sincere  wish  of, 

dear  sir, 

your  greatly  obliged  friend, 

H^HBERX  CnOFT,    JuB. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Sept  1780, 
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P.  S.  This  acccnani  of  Young  was  seen  by  you  in  manuscript,  you  khow,  iir'; 
and,  though  I  could  not  prevail  on  you  to  make  any  alteration,  you  insisted  oii 
striking  out  one  passage,  because  it  said,  that,  if  I  did  not  wish  you  to  live  long 
for  your  sake,  I  did  for  the^ke  of  myself  and  of  the  world.  But  this  postscript 
you  will  not  see  before  the  printing  of  it ;  and  I  will  say  here,  in  spite  of  you, 
how  I  feel  myself  honoured  and  bettered  by  your  friendship :  and  that,  if  I  do 
credit  to  the  church,  after  which  1  always  longed,  and  for  which  I  am  now  going 
to  gire  in  exchange  the  bar,  though  not  at  so  late  a"^ period  of  life  as  Young  took 
orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  my  having  had  the  happiness  of 
calling  the  author  of  The  Rambler  my  friend. 

Oxford,  Oct  1782.  H.    C. 

'  Of  Young's  Poems  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  character ;  for  he  has  na  oni* 
formity  of  manner:  one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  resemblance  to  another.  He 
b^an  to  write  early,  and  continued  long ;  and  at  dilTercnt  times  had  differeoft  modes 
of  poetical  excellence  in  view.  Uis  numbers  are  sometimes  smooth,  and  sometimes 
rugged ;  his  style  is  sometimes  concatenated,  and  sometimes  abrupt ;  sometimes  dif- 
fusive, and  sometimes  concise.  His  plan  seems  to  have  started  in  his  mind  at  th« 
present  moment;  and  his  thoughts  appear  the  effect  of  chance,  sometimes  adverse^ 
and  sometimes  lucky,  with  very  little  operation  of  judgment. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  writers  whom  experience  improves,  and  who,  obserr- 
ing  their  own  faults,  become  gradually  correct.  His  poem  on  die  Last  Day,  his 
first  great  performance,  has  an  equability  and  propriety,  which  he  afterwards  either 
•  never  endeavoured  or  never  attained.  Many  paragraphs  arc  noble,  and  few  are  mean, 
yet  the  whole  is  languid;  the  plan  is  too  much  extended,  and  a  succession  of  images 
divides  and  weakens  the  general  conception :  but  the  great  reason  why  the  reader 
is  disappointed  is,  that  the  thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man  more  than 
poetical,  by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  general  obscurity  of  sacred  horrour,  that 
oppresses  distinction,  and  disdains  expression. 

His  story  of  Jane  Grey  was  never  popular.  It  is  written  with  elegance  enough  ; 
but  Jane  is  too  heroic  to  be  pitied. 

The  Universal  Passion  is  indeed  a  very  great  performance.  It  is  said  to  be  a  series 
of  epigrams ;  but,  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  author  intended :  his  endeavour  was  at 
the  production  of  striking  distichs  and  pointed  sentences ;  and  his  distichs  have  the 
weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the  sharpness  of  resistless  tru  th. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with  discernment,  and  drawn  witli  nicety ;  his 
illustrations  were  often  happy,  and  his  reflections  often  just.  His  species  of  satire 
is  between  those  of  Horace  and  Juvenal ;  and  he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace  without  his 
.  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality  of  Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of  images. 
He  plays,  indeed, *x)nly  on  the  surface  of  life  ;  he  never  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the 
mind,  and  therefore  tlie  whole  power  of  his  poetry  is  exhausted  by  a  single  perusal*; 
his  conceits  please  only  when  they  siirprise. 

To  translate  he  never  condescended,  unless  his  Paraphrase  on  Job  may  be  consi- 
'  dered  as  a  version :    in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,    been  unsuccessful ;  he  indeed 
favoured  himself,  by  choosing  those  parts  which  most  easily  admit  the  omaments  of 
English  poetry. 

He  had  least  success  in  his  lyric  attempts,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  under 
some  malignant  influence :  he  is  always  labouring  to  be  great,  and  at  last  is  only  tuif  id. 
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In  his  Night  Thoughts  he  has  exhibited  a  Terj  wide  display  of  original  poetry, 
yariegated  with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions,  a  wilderness  of  thought,  in 
Trhich  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  odour.  Thi« 
is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but 
-with  disadvantage.  The  wild  diffusion  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  digressive  sallies 
of  imagination,  would  have  been  compressed  and  restrained  by  confinement  to  rhyme. 
The  excellence  of  this  work  is  not  exactness,  but  copiousness ;  particular  lines  are 
not  to  be  regarded  ;  the  power  is  in  the.whole  ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnifi. 
cence  like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and 
endless  diversity. 

His  last  poem  was  Resignation  ;  in  which  he  made,  as  he  was  accustomed,  an  ex- 
periment of  a  new  modv  of  writing,  and  succeeded  better  than  in  his  Ocean  or  his 
Merchant.  It  was  very  falsely  represented  as  a  proof  of  decayed  faculties.  There 
k  Young  in  every  stanza,  such  as  he  often  was  in  the  highest  vigour. 

His  Tragedies,  not  making  part  of  the  collection,  I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Steevens 
recalled  them  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking,  that  he  seemed  to  have  one  favourite 
catastrophe,  as  his  tliree  plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  suicide ;  a  method  by  which, 
as  Drydcn  remarked,  a  poet  easily  rids  his  scene  of  persons  whom  he  wants  not  to 
keep  alive.  In  Busiris  there  are  the  greatest  ebullitions  of  imagination :  but  the 
pride  of  Busiris  is  such  as  no  other  man  can  have,  and  the  whole  is  too  remote  from 
known  life  to  raise  either  grief,  terrour,  or  indignation.  The  Revenge  approaches  much 
nearer  to  human  practices  and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  po^ession  of  the  stage :  the 
first  design  seems  suggested  by  Othello;  but  the  reflections,  the  incidents,  and  the  diction, 
are  original.  The  moral  observations  are  so  introduced,  and  so  expressed,  as  to 
have  all  the  novelty  that  can  be  required.  Of  The  Brothers  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  nothing,  since  nothing  was  ever  said  of  it  by  the  public. 

It  must  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry  that  it  abounds  in  thought,  but  without 
much  accuracy  or  selection.  When  he  lays  hold  of  an  illustration,  he  pursues  it 
beyond  expectation,  sometimes  happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  quicksilver  with  plea* 
sure,  which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  approbation  by  a  Udy,  of  whose  praise 
he  would  have  been  justly  proud,  and  which  is  very  ingenious,  very  subtle,  and 
almost  exact;  but  sometimes  he  is  less  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  hav- 
ing it  dropped  into  his  mind,  that  the  orbs,  floating  in  space,  might  be  called  the 
cluster  of  creation,  he  thinks  on  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  says,  that  they  all  hang  on 
the  great  vine,  drinlciug  the  ^^  nectareous  juice  of  immortal  life." 

His  conceits  are  sometimes  yet  less  valuable.  In  The  {^st  Day  he  hopes  to  illus- 
trate the  re-assembly  of  the  atoms  that  compose  the  human  body  at  the  ^^  trump  of 
Doom"  by'  the  colloction  of  bees  into  a  swarm  at   the  tinkling  of  a  pan. 

The  prophet  says  of  Tyre^  that  her  merchants  are  princes.  Young  says  of 
Tyre  in  his  Merchant, 

Her  merchants  princes,  and  each  dtck  a  throne. 

Let  burlesque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and  familiar :  tp  buy  the  alliance  of  Britain, 
**  climes  were  paid  down."  Antithesis  is  his  favourite,  "  They  for  kindness  hate :" 
and  ^^  because  she's  right,  she's  ever  in  the  wrong." 

His  versification  is  his  own ;  neither  his  blank  nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any 
resemblance  to  those  of  former  writers ;  he  picks  up  no  hemistichs,  he  copies  no 
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^Toarite  expressions ;  he  seems  to  hare  laid  up  no  stores  of  thought  or  diction, 

l^ot  to  owe  aQ  to  the  fortuitouf?  suggestions  of  the  pk^ent  moment.  Tet  I  haTe  reason 

to  beliete  that,  when  once  he  had  formed  a  new  design,  he  then  labontod  it  with 

teiy  pd^ent  industry  ;   and   that  he   composed  with  great  (abonr,   and  frequent 

/evisions. 

His  TCrses  are  formed  by  no  certain  model ;  he  is  no  more  like  himself  in  his  dif- 
ferent productions  than  he  is  like  others.  He  seems  never  to  hare  studied  prosody, 
Hor  to  have  had  any  direction  but  from  his  own  ear.  But  with  ail  his  defects,  he 
#aS  a  man  ot  genius  and  a  poet. 
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TO  DR.  YOUNG. 

Now  let  the  atheigt  tremble ;  thou  alone 
Can  bid  bis  conscious  heart  the  Godhead  own. 
Whom  shalt  thou  not  reform  }  O  thou  hast  seen, 
How  Ood  descends  to  judge  the  souls  of  men. 
Thou  heard'st  the  sentence  how  the  guilty  mourn. 
Driven  out  from  God,  and  never  must  return. 

Yet  more,  behold  ten  thousand  thunders  fall, 
And  sudden  vengeance  wrap  the  flaming  ball: 
When  Nature  sunk,  when  every  bolt  was  hurl'd, 
Thou  saw'st  the  boundless  ruins  of  the  world. 

When  guilty  Sodom  felt  the  burning  rain, 
And  sulphur  fell  on  the  devoted  plain ; 
The  patriarch  thus,  the  fiery  tempest  past, 
With  pious  horrour  view'd  the  desert  waste ; 
The  restless  smoke  still  wav'd  its  curls  around. 
For  ever  rising  from  the  glowing  ground. 

But  tell  me,  oh  !  what  heavenly  pleasure,  tell. 
To  think  so  greatly,  and  describe  so  well ! 
How  wast  thou  pleosM  the  wondrous  theme  to  try, 
And  find  the  thought  of  man  could  rise  so  high  I 
Beyond  this  world  the  labour  to  pursue. 
And  open  all  ETfiaKrnr  to  view ! 

But  thou  art  best  delighted  to  rehearse 
Heaven^s  holy  dictates  in  exalted  verse : 
O  thou  hast  power  the  hardenM  heart  to  warm, 
To  grieve,  to  raise,  to  terrify,  to  charm ; 
To  fix  the  soul  on  God  -,  to  teach  the  mind 
To  know  the  dignity  of  human-kind  j 
By  stricter  rules  well-govem'd  life  to<scan. 
And  practise  o*er  the  angel  in  the  man. 

Magd.  ColL  T.  WARTOK. 

Oxon. 


TO  A  LADY,  WITH  THE  LAST  DAY. 

MADAM, 

HbRB}  sacred  truths,  in  lofty  niunbers  told. 

The  prospect  of  a  future  state  unfold : 

The  tealms  of  night  to  mortal  view  display, 

And  the  glad  regions  of  eternal  day. 

This  daring  author  scorns,  by  vulgar  ways 

Of  guilty  wit,  to  merit  worthless  praise. 

Full  of  her  glorious  theme,  his  towering  Muse, 

With  gen'rous  zeal,  a  nobler  fame  pursues : 

Religion's  cause  her  ravish'd  heart  inspires. 

And  with  a  thousand  bright  ideas  fires ; 

Transports  her  quick^  impatient,  piercing  eye, 

O'er  the  strait  limits  of  mortality, 

To  boundless  orbs,  and  bids  her  fearless  soar, 

Where  only  Milton  gained  renown  before  j 


Where  various  scenes  alternately  excite 
Amazement,  pity,  terrour,  and  delight. 

Thus  did  the  Muses  sing  iu  early  times. 
Ere  skiird  to  flatter  Vice  and  varnish  crimes: 
Their  lyres  were  tun*d  to  virtuous  songs  alone. 
And  the  chaste  poet,  and  the  priest,  were  one. 
But  now,  forgetful  of  their  infont  state. 
They  sooth  the  wanton  pleasures  of  the  great; 
And  from  the  press,  and  the  licentious}  stage. 
With  luscious  poison  taint  the  thoughtless  age  ; 
Deceitful  charms  attract  our  wondering  eyes. 
And  specious  Ruin  unsuspected  lies. 
So  the  rich  soil  of  India's  blooming  shores, 
Adom'd  with  lavish  Nature's  choicest  stores, 
Where  serpents  lurk,  by  flowers  conceaPdfrom  siglbt. 
Hides  fatal  danger  under  gay  delight. 

These  purer  thoughts  from  gross  alloys  refin'd. 
With  heavenly  raptures  elevate  the  mind : 
Not  fram'd  to  raise  a  giddy  short-liv*d  joy. 
Whose  false  allurements,  while  they  please,  destroy  t 
But  bliss  resembling  that  of  saints  above, 
Sprung  from  the  vision  of  th*  Almighty  Love : 
Firm,  solid  bliss,  for  ever  great  and  new, 
The  more  'tis  known,  the  more  admir'd,  like  yon; 
Like  you,  fair  nymph,  in  whom  united  meet 
Endearing  sweetness,  unaflfected  wit, 
And  all  the  glories  of  your  sparkling  race. 
While  inward  virtuen  heighten  every  grace. 
By  these  secur'd,  you  will  with  pleasure  read 
**  Of  future  judgment,  and  the  rising  dead; 
Of  time's  grand  period.  Heaven  and  Earth  o'er« 

thrown  5 
And  gasping  Nature's  last  tremendous  groan." 
These,  when  the  stars  and  Son  shall  be  no  more. 
Shall  beauty  to  your  ravag'd  form  restore: 
Then  shall  you  shine  with  an  immortal  ray, 
Improv'd  by  death,  and  brighten'd  by  decay. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR, 

ON  HIS  LAST  DAY  AND  UNIVERSAL  PASSIOIT, 

And  must  it  be  as  thou  hast  sung, 
Celestial  bard,  seraphic  Young }  i 

Will  there  no  trace,  no  point  be  found. 
Of  all  this  spacious  glorious  round  ? 
Yon  lamps  of  light,  must  they  decay  ? 
On  Nature's  self,  Destruction  prey? 
Then  Fame,  the  most  immortsd  thing 
E*en  thou  canst  hope,  is  on  the  wing. 
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Shall  Newton's  system  be  sdmir'd, 
When  Time  and  Motion  are  expired  > 
Shall  tonh  be  curious  to  explore 
Who  nilM  an  orb  that  is  no  more  ? 
Or  shall  they  quote  the  pictured  aje. 
From  Pope's  and  thy  corrective  page. 
When  Vice  and  Virtue  lose  their  name 
In  deathleM  .ioy,  or  endless  shame  ? 
While  wears  away  the  .crraDd  machine, 
The  works  of  Genius  shall  be  seen: 
Beyond,  what  laurels  can  there  be, 
J'or  Homery  Horaoe,  Poi)e,  or  the©? 


Through  life  we  chaae,  with  fi>od  pnrroit, 
Wliat  mocks  our  hope,  like  Sodom'?  fruit : 
And  sure,  thy  plan  wa«  well  desigu'd. 
To  cure  this  madness  of  the  mind ; 
First,  beyond  time  our  thoughts  to  raise  ; 
Then  lash  our  love  of  transient  praise. 
In  both  »e  own  thy  doctrine  just ; 
And  Fame 's  a  breath,  and  men  are  dust 


1736. 
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POEMS 


OF 


EDWARD    YOUNG,  L,Z.D, 


THE  LAST  DAY. 

ni  TSIIB   BOOKS. 

Vcmit  tumina  dies. — Vim. 

BOOK    I. 

Tpge  pater,  iiie4ia  nimbomin  in  nocte,  corusom 
Fnlmina  molitar  dextrau    Quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit :  fugdre  fere,  et  mortalia  corda 
Fer  gept^g  humilis  stravit  pavor.  Viiq. 

IYhili  othen  sing  the  fortune  of  the  great; 

Empire  and  arms»  and  all  the  pomp  of  state  ; 

With  Britain's  hero  >  set  their  souls  on  fire, 

And  grow  immortal  as  his  deeds  inspire; 

I  draw  a  deeper  scene :  a  scene  that  yield* 

A  louder  trumpet,  and  more  dreadful  fields ; 

The  world  alanii>dy  both  Earth  «nd  Hearen  Q'er« 

tbrown. 
And  gating  Nature's  last  tremendous  groan; 
Death's  antient  sceptre  bfok^  the  teeming  tomb. 
The  righteous  Judge,  and  man's  eternal  dcmm. 

TVnt  joy  and  pain  I  yiew  the  bold  design 
And  ask  my  anxious  heart,  if  jt  be  mipe. 
Whatever  great  or  dreadful  hf|S  b^en  done 
Within  the  sight  of  conscious  star^  or  Sun, 
Is  hr  beneath  my  daring :  I  look  down  t 

On  all  the  ^lendours  of  the  British  crovq. 
This  gbbe  is  for  my  Terse  a  narrow  bound  | 
Attend  me,  ^11  ye  glorious  worlds  around  I 
O !  all  y«  angels,  howsoe'er  di^join'd, 
Of  every  various  order,  place,  and  kmd. 
Hear,  s^  assist,  a  feeble  mortaPs  lays ; 
Tis  our  Eternal  King  |  strive  to  praise. 

But  chiefly  thou,  great  Ruler !  Lord  of  all  \ 
Before  whose  throne  arch-angels  prostrate  foil; 
If  at  thy  nod,  from  discord,  ^d  from  nightji 

r  and  yon  sparkling  worlds  of  lighV 


>  Th^  dHke  of  Marlborough^ 


fOU   XIII. 


Exalt  e'en  me ;  all  inward  tumults  quells 
The  clouds  and  darkness  of  my  mind  disp^; 
To  my  great  subject  Thou  my  breast  hispirfb 
And  raise  my  labouring  soul  with  equal  fire. 

Man,  bear  thy  brow  aloft,  view  every  grrace 
In  God's  great  offspring,  beauteous  Nature's  foce : 
See  Spring's  gay  bkK)m ;  see  golden  Autumn's  stort} 
See  how  Earth  smiles,  and  hear  old  Oce4n  rc»r» 
Leviathans  but  heave  their  cumbrous  mail. 
It  makes  fi  tide,  and  wind-bound  navies  sail. 
Here,  forests  rise,  the  mountain's  awful  pride; 
Here,  rivers  measure  climes,  and  worlds  divide; 
Thei£,valleys,  fraught  with  gold's  resplendent  seeds^ 
Hold  kin|g;s.  and  kingdoms*  fortunes,  in  their  beds ; 
There,  to  the  skies,  aspiring  hills  ascend, 
And  into  distant  lands  their  shades  extend. 
View  cities,  armies,  fleets ;  of  fleets  the  pdde^ 
See  Europe's  law,  in  Albion^  chauuel  ride. 
View  the  whole  Earth's  vast  landscape  unconfin'd. 
Or  view  it)  Britain  all  her  glories  join'd. 

Then  let  the  firmament  thy  wonder  raise; 
T^Hl  raise  thy  wonder,  but  transcend  thy  praise 
How  for  from  east  to  west?  The  labouring  eye 
Can  scarce  the  distant  azure  bounds  descry : 
"Wide  theatre !  wheretempestsf^ay  fit  laige. 
And  Qod's  right-hand  can  all  its  wrath  discharge^ 
Maik  how  those  radiant  lamps  inflame  the  pole, 
Cal{  forth  the  seasons,  and  the  year  control : 
They  shine  through  time,  with  an  uqalter'd  ray; 
See  this  grand  period  rise,  and  that  decay : 
So  vast,  this  world's  a  grain ;  yet  myriads  grace. 
With  goldte  pomp,  the  throqg'd  ethereal  spacer 
So  bright,  with  such  a  wealth  of  iUry  t^tor'd, 
*Twere  sin  in  Heathens  not  to  have  aior  d. 

How  great,  how  firm,  how  sacred  all  appeaiy! 
How  worthy  an  immorti^l  round  of  years! 
Yet  all  most  drop,  as  Autumn's  sickliest  grain« 
And  Earth  and  firmameot  be  soyaght  in  vain  i 
The  tract  forgot  where  oonstelUtions  shone. 
Or  where  the  Stuart^,  fill'd  an  awful  throne  t 
Hme  shall  be  slain,  all  Nature  be  destroy'da 
Nor  leave  an  atom  in  the  mighty  void. 

Sooner,  or  later,  in  some  future  date, 
(A  dreadful  secret  in  the  book  of  Tate  \l 
B  b 
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This  hour,  for  angbt  all  bmnan  wisdom  knows, 
Or  whoi  ten  tboasand  harvests  more  have  rose ; 
When  scenes  are  cbang'd  on  this  revolving  Earth, 
Old  empires  fall,  and  give  new  empires  birth  j 
While  other  Bourbons  role  in  other  lands. 
And  (if  man's  sin  forbids  not)  other  Annes ; 
While  the  still  busy  world  is  treading  o'er 
The  paths  they  trod  five  thousand  years  before,  . 
Thoughtless  as  those  who  now  life's  mazes  run,  \ 
Of  Earth  dissolv'd,  or  an  extinguished  Sun ; 
(Ye  sublunary  worlds,  awake,  awake ! 
Ye  rulers  of  the  nation,  hear  and  shake) 
Thick  clouds  of  darkness  shall  arise  on  day ; 
^       In  sudden  night  all  Earth's  dominions  lay ; 
Impetuous  winds  the  scattered  forests  rend ; 
Eternal  mountains,  like  their  cedars,  bend ; 
The  valleys  yawi^  the  troubled  ocean  roar, 
And  break  the  boi^age  of  his  wonted  shore; 
A  sanguine  stain'the  silver  Moon  oeerspread  ; 
Darkness  the  circle  of  the  Sun  invade ; 
From  inmost  Heaven  incessant  thunders  roll. 
And  the  strong  echo  bound  from  pole  to  pole. 

When,  lo,  a  mighty  trump,  one  half  conceal'd 
In  clouds,  one  half  to  mortal  eye  reveal'd. 
Shall  pour  a  dreadful  note ;  the  piercing  call 
Shall  rattle  in  the  centre  of  the  ball ; 
Th»  extended  circuit  of  creation  shake. 
The  living  die  with  fear,  the  dead  awake. 

Oh  powerful  blast !  to  which  no  equal  sound 
Did  e'er  the  frighted  ear  of  Nature  woimd. 
Though  rival  darions  have  been  strain'd  on  high. 
And  kindled  wan  immortal  through  the  sky, 
Hiough  Ood's  whole  enginery  discharg'd,  and  all 
The  rebel  angels  beflow'd  in  their  fidl. 

Uave  angels  sinn'd  ?  and  shall  not  man  beware  ? 
How  shall  a  son  of  Earth  decline  the  snare  ? 
Not  folded  arm^  :^d  slackness  of  the  mind, 
Can  promise  for  the  safety  of  mankind : 
Hone  are  supinely  good :  through  care  and  pain, 
And  various  arts,  the  steep  ascent  we  gain. 
This  is  the  scene  of  combat,  not  of  rest, 
Man's  is  laborious  happiness  at  best; 
On  this  side  death  his  dangers  ne\-er  cease. 
His  joys  are  joys  of  conqu^,  not  of  peace. 

If  then,  obsequious  to  the  will  of  Fate, 
And  bending  to  the  teroAs  of  human  state. 
When  guilty  joys  invite  us  to  their  arms, 
Whenbeautysmiles,  or  grandeur  spreads  her  charms. 
The  conscious  soul  would  thit  great  scene  display. 
Call  down  th'  immortal  hosts  in  dread  array, 
The  trumpet  sound,  the  Christian  banner  spread, 
And  rai^  from  silent  graves  the  trembling  dead ; 
Such  deep  impression  would  the  picture  make, 
Ko  power  on  Earth  her  firm  resolve  could  shake; 
Engaged  with  angels  she  would  greatly  stand. 
And  look  regardless  down  on  sea  and  land ; 
Not  profler^d  worMs  her  ardour  could  retrain, 
And  Death  might^hake  histhreatening  lance  in  vain! 
'  Her  certain  conquest  would  endear  the  fight. 
And  danger  servo  but  to  exalt  delight. 

Instructed  thus  to  shun  the  fatal  spring. 
Whence  flow^  the  terrours  of  that  day  I  suig; 
More  boldly  wc  our  labours  may  pursue. 
And  all  the  dreadful  image  set  to  view. 

The  spaiicling  eye,  the  sleek  and  pamted  breast. 
The  bnmish'd  scale,  curl'd  train,  and  rising  crest, 
All  that  is  lovely  in  the  noxious  snake. 
Provokes  our  fear,  and  bids  us  flee  the  brake : 
The  sting  once  drawn,  his  guiltless  beauties  rise 
In  pleasing  lustre,  and  detain  our  eyes; 


We  view  with  joy,  what  once  did  horrour  mofiey 
And  strong  aversion  softens  into  love. 

Say  then,  my  Muae,  whom  dismal  scenes  deligfatt 
Frequent  at  tombs,  and  in  the  realms  of  night; 
Say,  melancholy  maid,  if  bold  to  dare 
The  last  extremes  of  terrour  and  de^Mir  ; 
Oh  say,  what  change  on  Earth,  what  heart  in  man. 
This  Maddest  moment  since  the  world  began. 

Ah  mournful  turn!  the  blissful  Earth,  who  late 
At  leisure  on  her'axle  roll'd  in  state; 
While  thousand  golden  planets  knew  no  rest. 
Still  onward  in  their  drcling  journey  prest ; 
A  grateful  change  of  seasons  some  to  bring. 
And  sweet  vicissitude  of  Fall  and  Spring: 
Some  Ounough  vast  oceans~t6  conduct  the  keel. 
And  somethoie  watery  worlds  to  sink  or  swell: 
Around  her  some  their  splendours  to  display. 
And  gild  her  globe  with  tributary  day : 
This  worid  so  great,  of  joy  the  bright  abode. 
Heaven's  dariing  child,  and  favourite  of  her  God, 
Now  looks  an  exile  firom  her  Father's  care, 
Deliver'd  o'er  to  darkness  and  deqwir. 
No  Sun  in  radiant  glory  shines  on  high ; 
No  light,  but  from  the  terrours  of  the  sky : 
Fall'n  are  her  mountains,  her  fam'd  rivers  lost. 
And  all  into  a  second  chaos  tost: 
One  universal  min  spreads  abroad; 
Nothing  is  safe  beneath  the  throne  of  God. 

Such,  Earth,  thy  Cite:  what  then  canst  thoo  af- 
ford 
To  comfort  and  support  thy  guihy  lord  } 
Man,  haughty  lord  of  all  beneath  the  Moon, 
HoF  must  he  bend  bis  soul's  ambition  down  ? 
Prostrate,  the  reptile  own,  and  disavow 
His  boasted  stature,  and  assuming  brow  ? 
Claim  kindred  with  the  clay,  and  onrse  his  faroi. 
That  speaks  distinction  from  his  sister  wonn  ? 
What  dreadful  pangs  the  trembling  heart  invade  ! 
Lord,  why  dost  thou  forsake  whom  thou  hast  made  ? 
Who  can  sustain  thy  anger  ?  Who  can  stand 
Beneath  the  terrour*  of  thy  lifted  hand  ? 
It  flies  the  reach  of  thought :  Oh  save  me.  Power 
Of  powers  supreme,  in  that  tremendous  hour! 
Thou  who  beneath  the  frown  of  Fate  hast  stood. 
And  in  thy  dreadful  agony  sweat  blood  ; 
Thou,  who  for  me,  through  every  throbbing  vein. 
Hast  felt  the  keenest  edge  of  mortal  pain ; 
Whom  Death  led  captive  through  the  realms  below. 
And  taught  those  horrid  mysteries  of  woe; 
Defend  me,  O  my  God !  Oh  save  me,  Power 
Of  powers  supreme,  in  that  tremendous  hour ! 

From  east  to  west  they  fly,  from  pole  to  line. 
Imploring  shelter  from  the  wrath  divine ; 
Beg  flames  to  wrap,  or  whelming  seas  to  sweep. 
Or  rocks  to  yawn,  compassionately  deep: 
Seas  cast  the  monster  forth  to  meet  his  doom. 
And  rocks  but  prison  up  for  wrath  to  come. 

So  fares  a  traitor  to  an  earthly  crown ; 
While  Death  sits  threatening  in  his  prince's  frown. 
His  heart 's  dismay'd ]  and  now  his  fears  command. 
To  change  his  native  for  a  distant  land : 
Swift  orders  fly,  the  king's  severe  decree 
Stands  in  the  channel,  and  locks  up  the  sea ; 
The  port  he  seeks,  obedient  to  her  ford. 
Hurls  back  the  rebel  to  his  lifted  sword. 

But  why  this  idle  toil  to  paint  that  day  ? 
This  time  elaboratdy  thrown  away? 
Words  all  in  vain  pant  after  the  distress. 
The  height  of  eloquence  would  make  it  less  ; 
Heavens!  how  the  good  man  trembles!— 
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And  it  there  a  Last  Bay?  and  must  there  come 
A  sure,  a'  fix'd,  inexorable  doom  ? 
Ambition,  swell,  and,  thy  prood  sails  tn  show. 
Take  all  the  winds  that  Vanity  can  blow : 
Wealth,  on  a  golden  mountain  blazing  stand. 
And  reach  an  India  ibrth  in  either  band ; 
Spread  all  thy  puiple  clusters,  t^ptiog  vine, 
And  thou,  more  dreaded  foe,  bright  beauty,  shine; 
Sbbe  all ;  in  all  your  cliarms  together  rise; 
That  all,  in  all  your  charms,  I  may  despise. 
While  T  mount  upward  on  a  strong  desire. 
Borne,  like  ElQah,  in  a  car  of  fire. 

In  hopes  of  glory  to  be  quite  involved ! 
^To  smile  at  Death !  to  long  to  be  dissolved  ! 
From  oar  decasrs  a  pleasure  to  receive  \ 
And  kindle  into  transport  at  a  grave ! 
What  equals  tkisf  And  shall  the  victor  now 
Boast  the  proud  laurels  on  his  loaded  brow  ? 
Religion!  Oh  thou  cherub,  heavenly  bright! 
Oh  joys  unmix'd,  and  fiithomless  delight ! 
Thou,  thou  art  all ;  nor  find  I  in  the  whole     ' 
Creation  aught,  but  God  and  my  own  souL 
For  ever  then,  my  soul,  thy  God  adore. 
Nor  let  the  brute  creation  praise  him  more. 
Shall  things  inanimate  my  conduct  blame. 
And  flush  my  consciouscheekwith  spreading  shame  ? 
They  all  for  him  pursue,  or  quit,  their  end; 
The  mounting  flames  their  burning  power  suspend ; 
In  solid  heaps  th*  unfrozen  billows  stand, 
1^  rest  and  silence  aw'd  by  his  command : 
Nay,  the  dire  monsters  that  infest  the  flood. 
By  nature  dreadful,  and  athirst^or  blood, 
His  will  can  calm,  their  savage  tempers  bind, 
And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  mankind. 
Did  not  the  prophet  this  great  truth  maintain 
In  the  deep  chambers  of  the  gloomy  main; 
When  darkness  round  him  all  her  honours  spread. 
And  the  loud  ocean  bcllow'd  o*er  his  head  ? 
I  When  now  the  thunder  roars,  the  lightning  flics. 
And  all  the  warring  winds  tumultuous  rise ; 
When  now  the  foaming  surges^  tost  on  high. 
Disclose  the  sands  beneath,  and  touch  the  sky ; 
When  Death  draws  near,  the  mariners  aghast 
iMk  hack  with  terrour  on  their  actions  past ; 
Their  courage  sickens  into  deep  dismay, 
ITieir  hearts,  through  fear  and  anguish,  melt  away; 
Kor  tears,  nor  prayers,  the  tempest  can  'appease; 
Now  they  devote  their  treasure  to  the  seas ; 
Unload  their  shattered  bark,  though  richly  fraught. 
And  think  the  hopes  of  life  are  cheaply  bought 
With  gems  and  gold;  but  oh,  the  storm  so  high ! 
Nor  gems  nor  gold  the  hopes  of  life  can  buy. 

The  trembling  prophet  then,  themselves  to  save. 
They  headlong  plunge  into  the  briny  wave; 
Down  be  descends,  and,  booming  o'er  bis  head, 
The  billows  close;  he»s  numbei-'d  with  the  dead. 
(Hear,  O  ye  just!  attend,  ye  virtuous  few  I 
And  the  bright  paths  of  piety  pursue) 
Lo !  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world,  from  high, 
I/x>ks  smiling  down  with  a  propitious  eye. 
Covers  his  servant  with  his  gracious  hand. 
And  bids  tempestuous  Nature  silent  stand  ; 
Commands  the  peaceful  waters  to  give  place. 
Or  kindly  fold  him  in  a  soft  embrace : 
He  bridles-fai  the  monsters  of  the  deep : 
^    The  bridled  moDitert  awful  distance  keep; 
'     FoMfct  their  hunger,  while  they  view  their  prey ; 
And  guiltless  gaze,  and  round  the  stranger  play. 

But  still  arise  new  woikleri'  Nature's  Lord 
Sends  forth  nito  the  deep  his  powerful  word, 


And  calls  the  great  leviathan:  the  great 
Leviathan  attends  in  all  his  state; 
Rxults  for  joy,  and,  with  a  mighty  bound, 
Mukes  the  sea  shake,  and  heav^  and  earth  ntonnd; 
Blackens  the  waters  with  the  risipg  sand. 
And  drives  vast  billows  to  the  distant  land. 

As  yawns  an  earthquake,  when  imprison'd  air 
Struggles  fbr  vent,  and  lays  the  centre  bare^ 
The  whale  expands  his  jaws'  enormous  sisse ; 
The  prophet  views  the  cavern  with  surprise  ;  ^ 

KTcasures  his  monstrous  teeth,  afar  descried. 
And  rolls  his  wondermg  eyes  from  side  to  side :        ^ 
Then  takes  possesswn  of  the  spacious  seat. 
And  sails  secure  within  the  dark  retreat 

Now  is  he  plcas'd  the  nortbera  blast  to  bear. 
And  hangs  on  liquid  mountains,  void  of  fear; 
Or  fiUb  immers'd  into  the  depths  below ; 
Where  the  dead  silent  waters  ne\*er  flow ; 
To  the  foundations  of  the  hills  convey'd,     ^^ 
Dwells  in  the  shelving  mountain's  dreadful  diade: 
Where  plummet  never  reach'd,  he  draws  his  breath. 
And  glides  serenely  through  the  paths  of  death. 

Two  wondrous  days  and  nights  thro'  coral  groves^ 
Through  labyrinths  of  rocks  and  sands,  he  roret:    . 
When  the  third  morning  with  its  level  rays 
The  mountains  gilds,  and  on  the  billows  playSy 
It  sees  the  king  of  waters  rise,  and  pour 
His  sacred  guest  unii^r'd  on  the  shore: 
Allype  of  that  great  blessing,  which  the  Moae 
In  her  next  labour  ardently  pursues. 
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-We  hope,  that  the  departed  will  rise 


from. the  dust:  after  which,  like  the  gods,  they 
will  be  immortal 

Now  man  awakes,  and  from  his  silent  bed. 

Where  he  has  slept  for  ages,  lifts  his  head ; 

Shakes  off  the  slumber  often  thousand  years. 

And  on  the  borders  of  new  worlds  appears. 

Whate'er  the  bold,  the  rash,  adventure  cost. 

In  wide  Eternity  I  dare  be  lost 

The  Muse  b  wont  in  narrow  bounds  to  sing. 

To  teach  the  swain,  or  celebrate  the  king, 

I  grasp  the  whole,  no  more  to  parts  oonfln'd> 

1  lift  my  voice,  and  sing  to  htwan  kind : 

I  sing  to  men  and  angels;  angels  join, 

While  such  the  theme,  their  sacred  songs  with  mine. 

Again  the  trumpet's  intermitted  sound 
Rolls  the  wide  circuit  of  creation  round. 
An  universal  concourse  to  prepare  * 
Of  all  that  ever  breath'd  the  viUl  air  i  i 

In  some  wide  field,  which  active  whirlwinds  sweeps 
Drive  cities,  forests,  mountains,  to  the  deep. 
To  smooth  and  lengthen  out  th'  unbounded  space. 
And  spread  an  area  fbr  all  human  race. 

Now  monuments  prove  foithfol  to  their  trust. 
And  render  back  their  long-committed  dust. 
Now  chamels  rattle ;  scatter'd  limbs,  and  all 
1  he  various  bones,  obsequious  to  the  call, 
Self-mov'd,  advance  ;  the  neck  perhaps  to  meet 
The  distant  head ;  the  distant  legs  the  feet. 
Drea  Jfiil  to  view,  see  through  the  dusky  sky 
^  Fragmentbof  bodiet  in  coofbuoo  fly. 
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To  distant  regions  joaroeyinf,  there  to  claim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  frame. 

When  the  world  bowM  to  Rome's  almighty  sword, 
Rome  bow*d  to  Pumpey,  and  confe«i»'d  her  lord. 
Yet  one  ilay  lost,  this  deity  below 
Ikcame  the  soom  and  pity  of  his  foe. 
His  biood  a  traitor's  sacrifice  was  made, 
And  smok'd  indignant  on  a  ruffian's  blade. 
No  trumpet's  sound,  no  gasping  army's  yell. 
Bid,  with  due  borrour,  his  great  soul  farewelL 
Obscure  his  bA\ !  all  weltering  in  his  gore, 
His  trunk  was  cai^  to  perish  on  the  shore  ! 
While  Julius  frown'd  the  bloody  momter  dead. 
Who  brought  the  world  in  his  great  rival's  head^ 
This  sever*d  head  and  trunk  shall  join  once  more, 
Though  realms  now  rise  between,  and  oceans  roar. 
\  '     The  trumpet's  siMind  each  {Sragraut  mote  shall  hear. 
Or  fix*d  in  earth,  or  if  afloat  in  air, 
Obey  the  signal  wafted  in  the  wind. 
And  not  one  sle^ng  atom  lag  behind. 

So  iwarmjng  bees,  that  on  a  summer's  day 
In  airy  rings,  and  wild  meanders  play, 
Charm'd  with  the  brazen  sound,  their  wanderings  end 
;      And,  gently  circling,  on  a  bough  descend/ 

The  body  thus  renew'd,  the  coittcious  soul. 

Which  has  perhaps  been  fhittering  near  the  pole. 

Or  midst  the  burning  planeU  wondering  stray'd, 

Or  hover'd  o*er  where  her  pale  corpse  was  laid  ; 

\       Or  rather  coasted  on  her  final  sute. 

And  fear'd,  or  wish'd  for,  her  appointed  fate  ; 
This  soul,  returning  with  a  constant  flame, 
Kow  weds  for  ever  her  immortal  frame. 
Life,  which  ran  down  before,  so  high  is  wound. 
The  springs  maintain  an  everlasting  round. 

Thus  a  fhul  model  of  the  work  design'd 
First  (akes  a  copy  of  the  builder's  mind, 
Before  the  structnre  iirin  with  tasting  oak. 
And  marble  bowels  of  the  solid  rock. 
Turns  the  strong  arch,  and  bids  the  colonms  rise. 
And  bear  the  klty  palace  to  the  skies ; 
The  wrongs  of  time  enabled  to  surpass, 
With  bars  of  adamant,  and  ribs  of  brass. 

That  ancient,  sacred,  and  illustrious  dome  •, 
Where  soon  or  late  fiaur  Albion's  heroes  come, 
Fiom  camps,  and  courts,  though  great,  or  wise,  or 

just. 
To  fSeed  the  worm,  and  moulder  into  dust ; 
That  solemn  mansion  of  the  royal  dead. 
Where  passing  slaves  o'er  sleeping  monarchs  tread, 
Now  populous  o'crflows:  a  numerous  race 
Of  rising  kings  fill  all  the  extended  space : 
A  life  well  spent,  not  the  victorious  sword. 
Awards  the  crown,  and  styles  the  greater  lord. 

Nor  monuments  alone,  and  burial -earth. 
Labours  with  man  to  this  his  second-birth  ; 
Bufwbere  f^j  palaces  in  pomp  arise. 
And  gilded  theatres  invade  the  skies, 
Nations  shall  wake,  who?e  unrcspected  bones 
Support  the  pride  of  their  luxurious  suns. 
The  most  magnifi9ent  and  costly  dome 
Is  but  an  upper  chamber  to  a  tomb. 
No  spot  on  Earth,  but  has  supplied  a  grave, 
An4  human  skulls  the  spacious  ocean  pa^-e. 
"^      All's  full  of  man ;  and  at  this  dreadful  turn, 

The  9w^rm  shall  issue,  an4  the  hive  shaTT  bum.   ^ 

Not  all  at  once,  nor  in  li)te  inanner,  rise : 

Some  lift  with  pwn  their  slow  unwilling  eyes ; 

Shrink  backward  ^rom  the  terrour  of  the  light. 

And  blssft  thr  grave,  and  call  io^  lasting  night 
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Others,  whose  long- attempted  virtue  stoo«l 
Fixt  as  a  rock,  and  broke  the  rushing  flood. 
Whose  firm  resolve,  nor  beauty  could  melt  dovro. 
Nor  raging  tyrants  from  their  posture  frown  ; 
Such,  in  this  day  of  horrours,  shall  be  seen 
To  face  the  thunders  with  a  god-like  mien; 
The  planets  drop,  their  thoughts  are  fixt  aboire  ; 
The  centre  shakes,  their, hearts  disdain  to  more: 
An  F^rth  dissilvhig,  and  a  Heaven  thrown  wid«^ 
A  yawning  gulf,  and  fi<nids  on  every  side. 
Serene  they  view,  impatient  of  delay. 
And  bless  the  dawn  of  everlasting  day. 

Here,  grealness  prostrate  falls !  there,  «tm^4 
gives  place; 
Here,  Unan  smile ;  there.  Beauty  bides  her  fiMe. 
Christians,  and  Jews,  and  Turks,  and  Pagans  standi 
A  blended  throng,  one  undisiingnish'd  band. 
Some  who,  perhaps,  by  mutual  wounds  expir'd. 
With  zeal  for  their  distinct  persuasions  fir*d. 
In  mutual  firiendship  their  long  slumber  break* 
And  hand  in  hand  their  Saviour's  k>ve  partake. 

But  none  are  flush'd  with  brighter  joy,  or,  warm 
With  juster  confidence,  enjoy  the  storm. 
Than  those,  whose  pious  bounties,  unoonfin*d. 
Have  made  them  publfc  fiOhers  of  mankind. 
In  that  jIluFtrious  rank,  -what  shraing  light 
With  such  distinguisb'd  glory  fills  my  sight  ? 
Bend  down,'  my  grateful  Muse,  that  homage  show. 
Which  to  such  worthies  thou  art  proud  to  owe. 
Wickham !  Fiix !  Chichley !  Iiail,  illostrions names*, 
V\lio  to  far  distant  times  dispense  your  beams ; 
Beneath  your  shades,  and  near  yotir  crystal  springs, 
I  first  presuin'd  to  touch  the  trembling  strings. 
All  hail,  thrice  hooour'd !  Twas  yonr  great  re- 
nown 
To  bless  a  people,  and  otilige  a  crown. 
And  now  you  rise,  eternally  to  shine. 
Eternally  to  drink  the  rays  divine. 

Indulgent  God  '  Oh  how  shall  mortal  raise 
His  soul  to  due  returns  of  grateful  praise, 
For  bounty  so  profuse  to  human  kind. 
Thy  wondrous  gift  of  an  eternal  mind  ? 
Shall  I,  who,  some  few  years  ago,  was  less 
Than  worm,  or  mite,  or  shadow  can  express. 
Was  nothing ;  shall  I  live,  when  every  fire 
And  every  star  shail  languish  and  exjpire  ? 
When  F.a*rth's  no  more,  shall  I  survive  above. 
And  through  (he  radiant  flies  of  angels  move  } 
Or,  as  before  the  throne  of  God  1  stand, 
Scv  new  worlds  rolling  from  his  spaoioas  band. 
Where  our  adventures  shall  perhaps  be  taught. 
As  «e  now  tcU  how  Michael  sung  or  fought ; 
All  that  has  being  in  full  concert  juin. 
And  celebrate  the  depths  of  Love  divine  I 

But  oh !  before  this  Uissfhl  sUte,  before 
Th*  aspiring  soul  this  wondroes  height  can  soar. 
The  Judge,  descending,  thunders  from  afac. 
And  nil  mankind  is  summon'd  to  the  bar. 

I'his  mighty  scene  I  next  presume  to  draw :' 
Attend,  great  Anna,  with  religious  awe : 
Expect  not  here  the  known  successful  arts 
To  win  attention,  and  command  our  hearts: 
Fiction,  be  far  away;  letnonuuhine 
Descending  here,  no  fabled  god,  be  ften ; 
Beliold  the  God  of  Godi  indeed  descend. 
And  worlds  unnuniber*d  his  approach  aOend ! 
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tx>  1  the  wid^  theatre,  who%  ample  space 
Mast  entertain  the  whole  of  human  race, 
At  Hcaven'ii  all-powerfbl  edict  is  prepared, 
And  fenc'd  around  with  an  immurtal  guard. 
Tribes,  provinces,  dammions,  worlds,  o'erflow 
The  mighty  plain,  and  deluge  all  below : 
And  every  age,  and  nation,  pours  along  ; 
Nimrod  and  Bourbon  mhigle  in  the  throng: 
Adam  aalutes  his  j^un^est  son ;  no  sign 
Of  all  those  ages,  which  their  births  disjoin. 
How  empty  leajrning,  and  how  vain  is  art, 
But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart ! 
What  volumes  have  been  swe]]*d,  what  time  been 

apent. 
To  ftt  a  heroes  birth-day,  or  descent ! 
What  joy  must  it  now  yield,  what  rapture  raise. 
To  tee  the  glorious  raceof  antient  days ; 
To  greet  those  worthies,  who  pnrhaps  have  stood 
lllostrions  on  record  bejfbre  the  flood  ! 
Alas  !  a  nearer  care  your  foul  demands, 
Caaar  on-noted  in  ywar  presence  stands. 

How  vast  the  concourse  !  not  in  number  more 
The  waves  that  break  on  the  resotniding  shore, 
11»e  leaves  that  tremble  in  the  shady  grove, 
The  lamps  that  »nld  the  spangled  vauhs  above : 
jT  Those  overwhelming  armies,  whose  command 
I  Said  to  one  empire.  Pall;  another,  Stawlt 
\  Whose  rear  lay  wrapt  in  night,  while  breaking 
)  dawn 

\  Roos*d  the  broad  front,  and  call'd  the  battle  on : 
Oreat  Xerxes'  world  in  arm«,  proud  Canne's  field, 
Where  Carthage  taught  rictorious  Rome  to  yield, 
(Another  blow  had  broke  the  Fate's  decree, 
And  Earth  had  wanted  her  fourth  monarchy) 
Immortal  Blenheim,  firai'd  Kamillia's  host. 
They  all  are  here,  and  here  they  all  arc  lo^t : 
Their  millitAS  swell  to  be  discerned  in  vain, 
Lo<«t  as  a  billow  in  th'  unbounded  maiii. 

Thts  echoing  voice  now  rends  the  yielding  air, 
**?or  judgment,  iudgment,  sons  of  o  en,  prepare! " 
Earth  shakes  anew  ;  1  hear  her  groaas  profound ; 
And  Hell  through  all  her  tremblinpr  realms  rpsonnd. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  thou  greatest,  power  of  Earth, 
Blest  with  most  equal  planets  at  thy  birth  ; 
Whose  Talour  drew  the  most  sncce&;ful  sword, 
Most  realms  united  in  one  comnson  lord  ; 
Who,  pn  the  day  of  triumph,  saidst,  **  Be  thine 
The  skies,  Jehorah,  all  this  world  is  mine :'' 
Dare  not  to  lift  thine  eye — Alas !  my  Muse, 
How  art  thou  lost !  what  numbers  canst  thoa  choose  > 
A  sadden  blush  uiflanies  the  waving  sky, 
And  now  the  crimson  curtains  open  fly; 
Lo  t  tar  within,  and  far  above  all  height, 
Whefe  Heaven's  great  Sovereign  reigns  in  worlds  of 

light. 
Whence  Nature  he  mfbrms,  and  with  one  ray 
Shot  from  his  eye,  does  all  her  works  survey. 
Creates*  supports,  confounds  1   Where  Hme,  and 

piace, 
Matter^  andybna,  and ybrftme,  life,  and  grocer 
Wait  humbly^  the  footstool  of  their  Ood, 
And  move  obedient  at  his  aw(ul  nod  ; 
Whence  he  beholds  us  vagrant  emmets  crawl 
At  random  on  this  ai»-Ruspended  ball 
(Speck  of  creatiiiu) :  if  he  pour  one  breath. 
The  bubble  breaks,  and  'tis  eternal  death. 
Thence  istiuiug  I  behold  (but  mortal  sight 
Sustains  not  such  a  rushing  sea  of  light) 
I  see.  on  an  empyreal  flying  throm*, 
Bublimely  rais'd/  Eeaven't  sverlasting  Som  ; 


Crown*d  with  that  majesty  which  fbrm'd  the  world* 
And  the  grand  rebel  flaming  downward  hurPd. 
yirlue^  dominion,  praise,  vmmpotence, 
Support  the  train  of  (heir  triumphant  prince. 
A  zone,  beyond  the  thought  of  angels  bright. 
Around  him,  like  the  zodiac,  winds  its  light. 
Night  shades  the  solemn  arches  of  his  brows. 
And  in  his  check  the  purple  Morning  glows. 
Whet  e'er  serene  he  turns  propitious  eyes, 
Or  we  expect,  or  find,  a  Pan^ise : 
Bat  if  rof«ntinent  reddens  their  mild  beams. 
The  Eden  kindles,  and  the  world's  in  flames. 
On  one  hand,  Knowledge  shines  in  purest  light ; 
On  one,  the  sword  of  Justice,  fiercely  bright. 
Now  bend  the  knee  in  sport,  present  the  reed  ; 
Now  tell  thft  scoiirg'd  Impostor  he  shall  bleed  ! 

Thus  gloriotis  through  the  oourts  of  Heaven^  the 
source 
Of  life  and  death  eternal  bends  his  course ; 
Loud  thunders  round  him  roll,  and  lightnings  play; 
Th'  angelic  host  is  rang'd  in  bright  array : 
Some  touch  the  string,  some  sUike  the  sounding 

shell. 
And  mingling  voices  ho  rich  concert  swell ; 
Voices  seraphic ;  blest  with  such  a  strain. 
Could  Satan  hear,  he  were  a  god  again. 

Trmmphant  King  of  Glory  !  Soul  of  Bliss  I 
What  a  stupendous  tum  of  fate  is  this ! 

0  !  whither  art  thou  rais'd  above  the  scorn 
And  indigence  of  him  in  Betblem  bom ; 

A  needless,  helpless,  unaccounted,  guest. 
And  but  a  second  to  the  foddered  beast  ? 
IIow  changed  from  him,  who  meekly  prostrate  laid, 
Voitchsaf  d  to  wash  the  feet  himself  had  made  \ 
Pmm  him  who  was  betray'd,  forsook,  denied. 
Wept,  languisb'd,  pray'd,  bled,  thirsted,  groan'd, 

and  fiied ; 
Hung  pierCil  and  bare,  insulted  by  the  foe^ 
All  Heaven  in  tears  above,  Farth  unconcera'dbelowl 

And  was 't  enough  to  bid  ihe  Sun  retire  ? 
Why  did  not  Namre  at  thy  groan  expire  ? 

1  see,  i  hear,  I  feci,  the  pangs  divine  ; 
The  world  is  vanish'd — I  am  wholly  thine. 

Mistaken  Caiaphas !  Ah  !  which  blasphem'd ; 
Thoif,  or  thy  prisoner  ?  which  shall  be  condetiln'd  ? 
Well  mightst  thou  rend  thy  garments,  wellexclaun; 
Deep  are  the  honours  of  eternal  flame ! 
But  God  is  good  !  'TIS  woodrous  all  i  E'en  He 
Thou  gav'st  to  death,  shame,  torture,  died  for  Thee, 

Now  the  descending  triumph  stops  its  flight 
From  Earth  full  twice  a  planetary  height 
There  all  the  clouds  condens'd,  two  columns  raise 
Distinct  with  orient  veins  and  golden  blase. 
One  fix'd  on  earth,  and  one  in  sea,  and  ronnd 
Its  ample  foot  the  swelling  billows  sound* 
These  an  immeasurable  arch  support. 
The  grand  tribunal  of  this  awfiil  court 
Sheets  of  bright  azure,  from  the  purest  sky. 
Stream  from  the  crystal  arch,  and  round  the  oo- 

lunms  fly. 
Death,  «rapt  in  chains,  low  at  the  basis  lies. 
And  on  the  point  of  his  own  arrow  dies. 

Here  high  enthron'd  th'  eternal  Judge  is  plac'd. 
With  all  the  grandeur  of  his  Godhead  grac'd  ^ 
Stars  on  his  rohes  in  beauieou:*  order  meet, 
And  Uie  Sun  bums  beneath  his  a\»ful  feet 

Now  an  archangel  eminently  bright. 
From  off  hi.4  silver  staff  of  wcudrous  height, 
XJnfurh  the  Christian  flag,  which  vnvjitg  flies. 
And  l^buts  and  opens  more  than  halt  the  akies : 
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The  crofS  do  itrong  a  red,  it  slieds  a  stain 
Where'er  it  floats,  on  earthi  in  air,  or  main ; 
Flushes  the  hill,  and  sets  on  Are  the  wood. 
And  ttnnis  the  deep-dy'd  ocean  info  Mood. 

Oh  formidable  Glory  !  dreadful  bright ! 
Refulgent  torture  to  the  gnilty  sight 
Ah  turn,  unwary  Muse,  nor  dare  reveal 
What  horrid  thoughts  with  the  polluted  dwell. 
Say  not  (to  make  the  Sun  shrill  in  his  beam). 
Dare  not  affirm,  they  wish  it  all  a  dream ; 
Wish,  or  their  souls  may  with  their  limbs  decay, 
Or  God  be  spoil'd  of  his  eternal  sway. 
But  rather,  if  thon  know'st  the  means,  unfold 
How  they  with  transport  might  the  scene  behold. 

Ah !  bow  but  by  repentance,  by  a  mind 
Quick,  and  terere  its  own  offence  to  find  ? 
By  tears,  and  groans,  and  never-ceasing  care, 
And  all  the  pious  violence  of  prayer  ? 
Thus  then,  with  fervrncy  till  now  unknown, 
I  cast  my  heart  before  th'  eternal  throne. 
In  this  great  temple,  which  the  skies  surround, 
For  homage  to  its  Lord,  a  narrow  bound. 

**  O  Thou  !  whose  balance  does  the  mountains 
weigh, 
Whose  will  the  wild  tumultuous  seas  obey, 
Whose  breath  can  tore  thofte  w»try  worlds  to  flame. 
That  flame  to  tempest,  and  that  tempest  tame ; 
Earth's   meanest  son,  all  trembling,  prostrate 

And  on  the  boundless  of  thy  goodness  calls. 

Oh  !  give  the  win3s  all  past  offence  to  sweep. 
To  scatter  wide,  or  bury  in  the  deep  : 
Thy  power,  my  weakness,  may  I  ever  see. 
Add  wholly  dedicate  my  soul  to  thee : 
Reigh  o*er  my  will ;  my  passions  ebb  and  flow 
At  thy  command,  nor  human  motive  know ! 
If  anger  boil,  let  anger  be  my  praise. 
And  sin  the  graceful  indignation  raise ; 
My  love  be  warm  to  succour  the  distress'd. 
And  lift  the  burthen  from  the  soul  oppressed. 
Oh  may  my  understanding  ever  read 
This  glorions  volume,  which  thy  wisdom  made ! 
Who  decks  the  maiden  Spring  with  flowery  pride  ? 
Who  calls  Ibrth  Summer,  like  a  spariding  bride  ? 
Who  joys  the  mother  Autumn's  bed  to  crown } 
Aad,  bids  old  Winter  lay  her  honours  down  } 
Not  the  great  Ottoaan,  or  greater  Oar, 
Not  Europe's  arbitress  of  peace  and  war. 
May  sea  and  land,  and  Earth  and  Heaven  be  joined, 
To  bring  th*  eternal  Author  to  my  mind ! 
When  oceans  roar,  or  awful  thunders  roll. 
May  thoughts  of  thy  dread  vengeance  shake  my 

loul! 
When  Earth's  in  bloom,  or  planets  proudly  shine, 
Adore,  my  heart,  the  Majesty  JHoina  ! 

**  Tlirough  every  scene  of  Kfe,  or  peace,  or  war. 
Plenty,  or  want,  thy  gkry  be  my  care  ! 
Shine  we  in  arms  ?  or  sing  beneath  our  vhie  ? 
Thin«  is  the  vintage,  and  the  conquest  thine : 
Thy  pleasure  points  the  shaft,  and  bends  the 

bow; 
The  cluster  blasts,  or  bids  it  brightly  glow  : 
'TIS  thon  that  lead'st  our  powerfttl  armies  forth. 
And  giVst  great  Anne  thy  sceptre  o'er  the  north. 

"  Grant  I  may  ever,  at  the  monmig-ray. 
Open  with  prayer  the  consecrated  day  ; 
Tune  thy  great  praise,  and  bid  my  soni  ariie, 
And  with  the  mountmg  Sun  ascend  the  skies : 
M  that  adx-ances,  let  my  zeal  improve, 
And  glow  with  ardour  of  consummate  love  ; 


Nor  cease  at  eve,  but  with  the  setting  gas 
My  endless  worship  shall  be  still  be^n. 

"  And,  oh  I  permit  the  gloom  of  solenm  mght 
To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
When  this  workl*8  shut,  and  awful  planets  rise. 
Call  on  our  minds,  and  raise  them  to  the  skies  ; 
Compose  our  souls  with  a  less  dazzling  tight. 
And  show  all  Nature  iu  a  milder  light ; 
How  every  boisterous  thought  m  calms  subsidea! 
How  the  smoothed  spirit  into  goodness  glides ! 
O  how  divine !  to  tread  the  milky  way. 
To  the  bright  palace  of  the  Lord  of  day  : 
His  court  admire,  or  for  his  fovour  sue, 
Or  leagues  of  friendship  with  his  saints  renew; 
Pleas'd  to  look  down,  and  see  the  world  asleq». 
While  I  long  vigils  to  its  Founder  keep ! 

«  Canst  thou  not  shake  the  centre?  Qh  control. 
Subdue  by  force,  the  rebel  in  my  soul : 
Thou,  who  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  flood. 
Restrain  the  various  tumults  of  my  blood ; 
Teach  me,  with  e^ual  firmness,  to  sustain 
Alluring  pleasure,  and  assaulting  pain. 
O  may  1  pant  for  thee  in  each  desire ! 
And  with  strong  foith  foment  the  holy  fire! 
Stretch  out  my  soul  in  hope,  and  grasp  the  prise 
Which  in  Eternity's  deep  bosom  lies  ! 
At  the  Great  Day  of  recompense  behold. 
Devoid  of  foar,  the  fatal  book  unfold  ! 
Then  wafted  upmard  to  the  blissful  seat. 
From  age  to  age,  my  grateful  song  repeat ; 
My  light,  my  life,  my  God,  ray  Saviour  see. 
And  rival  aogeU  in  the  praise  of  this. 


BOOK  IIL 


Esse  quoque  in  fotis  mniniscitur,  aflbre  tempiK, 
Quo  mare,  quotellus,  correptaque  regie  c«bli 
Ardeat ;  et  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret. 

Ovid.  Met, 

Thb  book  unfolding ;  the  resplendent  seat 
Of  sahits  and  angels ;  the  tremendous  fote 
Of  guilty  souls ;  the  gkiomy  realms  of  wue  ; 
And  all  the  honours  of  the  worid  betow ; 
1  next  prestime  to  sing :  what  yet  remains 
Demands  my  last,  but  most  exalted  strains. 
And  let  the  Muse  or  now  affect  the  sky, 
Or  ill  inglorious  shades  for  ever  lie. 
She  kindles,  she's  inflam'd  so  near  the  goal ; 
She  mounts,  she  gains  upon  the  starry  pole ; 
The  world  grows  less  as  she  pursues  her  flight. 
And  the  Sun  darkens  to  her  diidant  sight 
Heaven  opening,  all  its  sacred  pomp  displays. 
And  overwhefans  her  with  the  rusbiBg  blaze ! 
The  triumph  rinp !  archangela  shout  around ! 
And  echoinig  Nature  lengthens  out  the  sound ! 

Ten  thousand  trumpets  now  at  once  advance ; 
Now  deepest  silence  lulls  the  vast  expanse : 
So  deep  the  silence,  and  so  atrong  the  blast. 
As  Nature  died,  when  she  had  groan'd  her  last. 
Nor  man,  nor  angel,  moves;  the  Judge  on  bigU 
Lociks  round,  and  with  hisr  glory  fills  the  i^ : 
Then  oii  the  fatal  book  his  hand  be  lays. 
Which  high  to  view  sofiportingieFftphs  raiae; 
In  solemn  form  the  rituals  are  pr^iar'd. 
The  seal  is  broken,  and- a  groan  is  baud. 
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And  thoQ,  mcy  md,  (oh  fttU  to  tudden  prayer, 
And  let  the  thought  link  deep! )  shalt  thou  be  there? 

See  on  the  left  (for  by  the  great  coromand 
The  throng  divided  ftOlt on  either  hand;) 
How  we^ky  bow  pale,  how  haggnrd,  how  obscene. 
What  more  than  death  in  every  face  and  mien  ! 
With  what  distress,  and  glarings  of  aiiright. 
They  shock  the  heart,  and  turn  away  the  sight ! 
In  gloomy  orfas  their  trembling  eye-baUb  roll. 
And  tell  the  horrid  secrets  of  the  soul. 
Each  gesture  mourns,  each  kx>k  is  black  with  care, 
And  every  groan  is  loaden  wKh  despair. 
Reader,  if  gvulty,  spare  the  Muse,  and  fiiid 
A  truer  ima^^  pictured  in  thy  mind. 

Shouldst  thou  behold  thy  brother,  fkJber,  wife. 
And  all  the  soft  companions  of  thy  life. 
Whose  blended*  interests  lerel  at  one  aim. 
Whose  mix*d  desires  sent  up  one  common  flame. 
Divided  fkr  ;  tby  wrecthed  self  alone 
Cast  on  the  left,  of  all  whom  thou  hast  known ; 
How  would  it  wound !  What  millions  wouldst  thon 

give 
For  one  more'trial,  one  more  day  to  live  ! 
Flung  back  in  time  an  hour,  a  moment's  space. 

To  grasp  with  eagerness  the  means  of  grace; 
Contend  ibr  mercy  with  a  pious  rage. 
And  in  that  moment  to  redeem  an  age  ? 

Drive  back  the  tide,  suspend  a  storm  of  air. 

Arrest  the  Son ;  but  still  of  this  despair. 
Mark,  on  the  rig^t,  how  amiable  a  grace  ! 

Their  Maker's  image  fresh  in  every  &co! 

What  purple  bloom  my  ravished  soul  admires. 

And  their  eye%  sparkling  with  immortal  fires  ! 

Triumphant  beauty !  charms  that  rise  above 

This  world,  and  in  blest  angels  kindle  love ! 

To  the  Great  Judge  with  holy  pride  they  turn. 

And  dare  behold  th'  Almigh^'s  anger  burn; 

Its  flash  sustain,  against  its  terrour  rise. 

And  on  the  dread  tribunal  fix  their  eyes. 

Are  these  the  forms  that  moolder'd  in  the  dost } 

Oh  the  transcendent  glory  of  the  just ! 

Yet  still  some  thin  remains  of  fear  and  doubt 

Th'  infected  brightness  of  their  joy  pollute. 
Thus  the  chaste  bridegroom,  when  the  priest 
draws  nigh, . 

Bdiolds  his  blessing  with  a  tremblmg  eye. 

Feels  doobtfttl  passions  throb  in  every  vein. 

And  in  his  cheeks  are  mingled  joy  and  pain. 

Lest  still  soaie  intervening  chance  should  rine. 

Leap  forth  at  once,  and  snatch  the  golden  priie ; 

Inflame  his  woe,  by  bringing  it  so  late. 

And  stab  bim  in  the  crisis  of  bis  fate. 
Since  Adam's  fiimily,  from  first  to  last, 

Nosr  into  one  distinct  survey  is  cast ; 

Look  round,  va'm-glorious  Muse,  and  you  whoe'er 

Devote  3rourBelve8  to  fame,  and  think  her  foir ; 

Look  round,  and  seek  the  lights  of  human  race. 

Whose  shining  acts  Time's  brightest  annals  grace ; 

Who  founded  sects ;  crowns  conquered,  orresign'd ; 

Gave  names  to  nations ;  or  fam'd  empires  join'd ; 

Who  raiu'd  the  vale,  and  laid  the  mountain  low  -, 

And  taught  obedient  rivers  where  to  flow ; 

Who  with  vast  fleets,  as  with  a  mighty  chain, 

Coald  bind  the  madness  of  the  roaring  main : 
•    All  lost  ?  all  undistinguish'd  ?  no-where  found  ? 

How  will  this  truth  in  Bourbon's  palace  sound } 
That  how,  on  which  th'  Almighty  King  on  high 

From  all  eternity  has  fix'd  his  eye. 

Whether  his  right-hand  favour'd,  or  aanoy'd, 

Cootinuedt  aUer'd,  tbreaten'd»  or  dettroyM ; 
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Southern  or  eastern  seq^tre  downward  horl'dy 
Gave  north  or  west  domininoo  o'er  the  worid ; 
The  point  of  time,  for  which  the  world  was  built. 
For  which  the  blood  of  God  himself  was  spilt. 
That  dreadful  moment  is  arriv'd — 

Aloft,  the  seau  of  bliss  their  pomp  iiylay 
Brighter  than  brightness,  this  distinguished  day  $ 
Less  glorious,  when  of  old  th'  eternal  Son 
From  realms  of  night  retum'd  with  trophies  won; 
Through  Heaven's  high  gates,  when  be  triumphant 

rode. 
And  shouting  angels  hail'd  the  victor  God. 
Horrours,  beneath,  darkness  in  darkness.  Hell 
Of  Hell,  where  torments  behind  torments  dwell ; 
A  furnace  formidable,  deep,  and  wide, 
0*er-boiIing  with  a  mad  sulphureous  tide. 
Expands  its  jaws,  most  dreadful  to  survey, 
Aud  roars  outrageous  for  the  destin'd  prey. 
The  sons  of  light  scarce  unappall'd  look  down. 
And  nearer  press  Heaven*s  everlasting  throne. 

Such  is  the  scene ;  and  one  short  moment's  space 
Concludes  the  hopes  and  fears  of  human  race. 
Proceed  who  dares ! — 1  tremble  as  I  write ; 
The  whole  creation  swims  before  my  sight : 
I  see,  I  see,  the  Judge's  frowning  brow  ; 
Say  not,  't  is  distant ;  I  heboid  it  iiow^ 
I  faint,  my  tardy  blood  forgets  to  flow. 
My  soul  recoils  at  the  stupendous  woe ; 
That  woe,  those  pangs,  which  from  the  guilty  breast. 
In  these,  or  words  like  these,  sliall  be  exprest  : — 
"  Who  burst  the  barriers  of  my  peaceful  grave  } 
Ah  !  cruel  Death,  that  would  no  longer  save. 
But  grudg'd  me  e'en  that  narrow  dark  abode. 
And  cast  me  out  into  the  wrath  of  God ; 
Where  shrieks,  the  roaring  flame,   the   rattling 

chain. 
And  all  the  dreadful  eloquence  of  pain. 
Our  only  song ;  black  fire's  malignant  light, 
The  sole  refreshment  of  the  blasted  sight. 
Must  all  those  powers  Heaven  gave  me  to  supply 
My  soul  with  pleasure,  and  bring-in  my  joy, 
Bmc  up  in  arms  against  me,  join  the  foe. 
Sense,  reason,  memory,  increase  my  woe  ? 
And  shall  my  voice,  ordain'd  on  hymns  to  dwell* 
Corrupt  to  groans,  and  blow  the  fires  of  Hell  \ 
Oh  !  must  1  look  with  terrour  on  my  gain. 
And  with  existence  only  measure  pain  t 
What  I  no  r^rieve,  no  least  indulgence  given. 
No  beam  of  hope,  from  any  point  of  Heaven ! 
Ah  Mercy !  Mercy  !  art  thou  dead  above  ? 
Is  Love  extinguish'd  in  the  Source  of  Love  ? 
<*  Bold  that  I  am,  did  Heaven  stoop  down  to 

Hell? 
Th'  expir'mg  Lord  of  life  my  ransom  seal  ? 
Have  I  not  been  industrious  to  provoke  ? 
From  his  embraces  obstinately  broke  ? 
Pursued,  and  panted  for  his  mortal  hate, 
Eam'd  my  destruction,  labour'd  out  my  fate  ? 
And  dare  I  on  extinguish'd  Love  exclaim  ? 
Take,  take  full  vengeance,  rouse  the  slackeniof 

flame; 
Just  i«  my  lot — but  oh !  must  it  transcend 
1  he  reach  of  time,  despair  a  distant  end  ? 
With  dreadful  growth  shoot  forward,  and  arise. 
Where  thought  can't  follow,  and  bold  fancy  dies  { 
"  NEFER  t  where  falls  tl^  soul  at  that  dread 

sound  ! 
Down  an  abyss  how  dark,  and  how  profound  ! 
Down,'down,  (i  still  am  foiling,  horrid  pain !) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fathoms  still  renuun  $ 
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My  plunge  but  still  befan — And  this  for  tin  ! 
Grald  I  offend,  if  I  had  ner^  been. 
But  ftill  increasM  the  senseless  happy  mass, 
FlowM  in  the  stream,  or  shiver'd  in  the  grass  ? 
**  Father  of  mercic* !  why  from  silent  earth 
Didft  thoQ  awake,  and  curse  me  into  birth, 
Tear  me  from  quiet,  ravish  me  from  night. 
And  makefi  thankless  pret«nt  of  thy  light  ? 
Posh  into  being  a  reverse  of  thee, 
And  animate  a  clod  with  misery  } 

**  The  beastsare  hapiiy ;  they  coote  forth,  and  keep 
'Short  watch  on  Earth,  and  then  lie  down  to  sleep. 
Pain  is  for  man  ;  and  oh  !  buw  vast  a  pain 
For  crimes,  which  made  the  Godhead  bleed  in  vain ! 
Annulled  his  groans,  as  far  as  in  them  lay. 
And  flung  his  agonies,  and  death,  away ! 
Afl  oar  dire  punishment  for  ever  strong. 
Our  oonftttution  too  for  e^'er  yoimg. 
Cunfd  with  rietums  of  vigour,  still  the 
Powerfol  to  bear,  and  satisfy  the  tlamc 
itill  to  be  caught,  and  still  to  be  pursued  1 
To  perish  still,  and  still  to  be  rene\tM  ! 

•«  And  this,  my  Help  /  my  God/  at  thy  decree  ? 
Katnre  is  chang'd,  and  Heil  should  succour  me. 
And  canst  thou  then  look  down  from  perfect  bliM, 
And  see  roe  plunging  in  the  dark  abysa } 
Calling  thee  Father,  in  a  sea  of  lire  ? 
Or  pouring  blasphemies  at  thy  desire  ? 
With  mortals*  augulsh  wilt  thou  raise  thy  name, 
i^nd  by  my  pangs  omnipoteDce  proclaim  ? 

**  Thou,  who  canst  toss  the  planets  to  and  fro, 
Contract  not  iby  great  vengeance  to  my  woe ; 
Crush  worlds  ;  in  hotter  flames  fallen  angels  lay ; 
On  me  Almighty  wrath  is  cast  away. 
Call  back  thy  thunders.  Lord,  hold-in  thy  rage, 
Nor  with  a  speck  of  wretchedness  engage : 
Forget  me  quite,  nor  stoop  a  worm  to  blame ; 
But  lose  me  in  the  greatness  of  thy  name. 
Thou  art  all  love,  all  mercy,  all  divine. 
And  shalf  I  nuke  those  glories  cease  to  shine  ? 
ShaU  sinful  man  grow  great  by  his  ofl^nce. 
And  from  its  course  turn  back  Omnipotence  ? 

'*  Forbid  it !  and  oh  !  grant.  Great  God,  at  least 
This  one,  this  slender,  almost  no  request ; 
When  I  have  wept  a  thousand  lives  away. 
When  Torment  is  grown  weary  of  its  prey. 
When  I  have  rav>d  ten  thousand  years  in  fire, 
Ten  thotisand  thousand,  let  me  then  expire.'' 

Deep  anguish !  but  too  late;  the  hopeless  soul 
Bound  to  the  bottom  of  the  burning  pool. 
Though  loth,  and  ever  k)ud  blaspheming,  o^ 
JU?s  Jnstly  doom'd  to  pour  eternal  groans ; 
Enclosed  with  borrours,  and  truisfix'd  with  paiq, 
RoUing  in  vengeance,  struggling  with  his  chain : 
To  talh  to  Any  tempests ;  to  implore 
The  raging  flame  to  give  its  burnings  o'er ; 
To  tOM,  to  writhe,  to  pant  beneath  his  load, 
And  bear  the  weight  of  an  offended  God. 

The  favoured  c^  their  Judge  in  triumph  move» 
^o  take  possession  of  their  thrones  above ; 
Satan's  accun'd  desertion  to  supply. 
And  fill  the  vacant  stations  of  the  sky ; 
Again  to  kindle  long-extingoish'd  ray^ 
And  with  new  lights  dilate  the  heavenly  Waie  j 
To  crop  the  roses  of  immortal  youth. 
And  drink  the  fbunCaro-head  of  sacred  truth  ; 
To  swim  in  seas  of  bliss,  to  strike  the  string,  ^ 
And  lift  the  voice  to  their  Almighty  King  ;   ' 
To  lose  eternity  in  gratefol  lays,     • 
Aftd  fill  Heaven's  wide  circumference  with  praise. 


But  I  attempt  the  #Qiidfoiit  hei|^  «  mte. 
And  leave  allflni^hM  the  too  lofty  strain : 
What  boldly  1  begin,  let  oihen  end ; 
My  strength  exhausted,  fointtng  I  deseeody 
Aud  choose  a  less,  but  no  ignoble  theme, 
Disfx>lving  elements,  and  worlds,  in  flame. 

The  fatal  period,  the  great  hoar,  is  come. 
And  Nature  shrinks  at  her  approaching  daom  % 
T/Hid  peals  of  thunder  give  the  sign,  and  all 
Heaven's  terrours  in  array  surround  the  ball  ; 
Sharp  lightnings  with  tbe  meteor's  blaze  coospirtr 
And,  darted  downward,  set  the  world  on  fire; 
Black  rising  clouds  the  thicken'd  ether  choke. 
And  spiry  flames  dart  through  the  ruUiog  smokc^ 
With  keen  vibrations  cut  the  sullen  night. 
And  strike  the  darfcen'd  sky  with  dreadful  light; 
From  Heaven's  four  regions,  with  immortal  force, 
Angeb  drh-e  cm  the  wind's  impetuous  course, 
V  enrage  the  flame :  It  spresids,  it  soars  cm  high. 
Swells  in  the  storm,  and  billows  through  tbe  iky ; 
Here  winding  pjnramids  of  fire  ascend. 
Cities  and  deserts  in  one  ruin  blend  ; 
Here  blazmg  volumes  wafted,  o^erwhelot 
The  spacions  face  of  a  far  dhitant  realm ; 
T^ere,  undermin'd,  down  ruiih  eternal  tullsi 
'I he  neighbouring  vales  tbe  vast  destrucstion  filU 
Hear'stthou  that  dreadful  crack  ?  that  found  which 

broke 
Like  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  centre  shook  ? 
What  wonders  must  that  groan  of  Nature  tell ! 
Olympus  there,  and  mightier  Atlas,  fell ; 
Which  seem'd  above  the  reach  of  Fate  to  stand, 
A  towering  awnument  of  God's  right  hand; 
Now  dust  and  smoke,  whose  brow,  so  lately,  spccaA 
0*er  shelter'd  countries  its  diflfustve  shade. 
Show  me  that  celebrated  spot,  where  all 
The  various  rulers  of  tbe  sever*d  ball 
Have  humbly  sought  wealth,  honour,  and  m- 

dress, 
That  land  which  Heaven  seem'd  diligent  to  bles^ 
Once  call'd  Britannia.   Can  her  glories  end  ? 
And  can't  snrrounding  seas  her  rnlms  defend  ? 
Alas  !  in  flames  behold  surrounding  seas  ( 
Like  oil,  Uieir  waters  but  augment  the  blaze. 

Some  angel,  say  whcnre  ran  proud  Asia's  bomid } 
Or  where  with  fruits  was  foir  Europa  crown'd  ? 
Where  stretch'd  waste  Libya  ?  Where  did  Indial 

store 
Sparkle  in  diamonds,  and  her  golden  ore } 
I'Ach  lost  in  each,  their  mhigling  kingdoms  glow. 
And  all  dissolv'd,  one  fiery  deluge  flow : 
Thus  Earth's  contending  monarchies  are  joiu'd^ 
And  a  foil  period  of  ambition  find* 

And  now  whatever  or  swims,  or  walks,  or  flie% 
InhabiUiits  of  sea,  or  earth,  or  skies  ; 
All  on  whom  Adam's  wisdom  fix'd  a  name. 
All  plunge,  and  perish  in  the  conquering  flames 
'  This  gkibe  alone  would  but  defraud  the  fire. 
Starve  its  devouring  rage :  the  flakes  aspire. 
And  catch  the  clouds,  and  make  the  Heavens  thek 

prey; 
The  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  stara,  al!  melt  away ; 
All,  all  is  k)6t ;  no  monument,  nu  sign, 
W^bere  once  so  proudly  blaz'd  tbe  gay  machine , 
So  bubbles  on  the  foaming  stream  expire. 
So  sparks  that  scatter  frum  tbe  kindl'mg  Gm ; 
The  devastations  of  one  dreadfol  hour 
llie  great  Creator's  six  days  work  devcmr. 
A  mighty,  mighty  ruin  !  yet  one  mhU 
lias  ntore  to  boui,  and  for  outweigha  th«  whole  ^' 
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ExaRM  in  tnpeHbr  excellence, 
Cast  down  to  nothing,  such  a  vast  expense. 
Have  yon  not  seen  th*  eternal  moantains  nod^ 
An  Earth  dissolTing,  a  descendmg  God  ? 
What  strange  surprises  through  all  Nature  raif  ? 
For  whom  these  revdutions,  but  fSor  man  ? 
For'him,  Omnipotence  now  measures  takes. 
For  him,  throngrh  nil  etemKy,  awakes ; 
Pours  on  him  fifts  sufflcient  to  supply 
Heaven's  loas»  and  with  fresh  glories  fill  the  sky. 

Think  deeply  then,  O  man,  how  great  thou  art^ 
Bay  thyself  homage  with  a  trembling  heart; 
What  angels  gaaitl,  no  longer  dare  neglect, 
Slightiilg  thyself,  affinont  not  Ood*s  respect. 
Biier  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  breast, 
And  gaze,  and  wander  there,  a  rarish'd  guest ; 
Gaze  on  those  hiddeh  treasures  thou  shalt  find, 
Wander  throngh  all  the  glories  of  thy  mind. 
Of  perfiect  knowledge,  see,  the  dawning  light 
Foietels  a  noon  most  ex(^oisitely  bright ! 
Here,  springs  of  endless  joy  are  breaking  hrih ! 
There,  buds  the  promise  of  celestial  worth  ! 
Worth,  which  must  ripen  in  a  happier  clime. 
And  brighter  Sutij  beyond  the  hounds  of  tim& 
Hioq,  mmor^  canst  not  guess  thy  vast  estate. 
What  stores,  on  ibreign  coasts,  thy  landing  wait: 
Lpse  not  thy  claim,  let  virtue's  path  be  trod ; 
Thus  glad  all  Heaven^  and  please  that  bounteous 

Gon, 
Who,  to  light  thee  to  pleasures,  hung  on  high 
Yon  radiant  orb,  proud  regent  of  the  sky  : 
Thmi  senricedone,  its  beams  shall  fiule  awajT, 
And  God  shfaaa  forth  in  a^  Eternal  Day. 
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—Ad  ccdum  ardentia  lumina  tollens, 
Lumina  ^  nam  teneras  arcebant  vincula  palmas. 

Viio. 

faoit kifty  themes,  fiom  thoughts  thatsoar'd  on 

bigh. 
And  open'd  wondrous  scenes  above  the  sky. 
My  Muse,  descend  :  indulge  my  fond  desire. 
With  softer  thoagfaU  my  melting  soul  inspire, 
And  smooth  my  numbers  to  a  female's  praise  t 
A  partial  world  will  listen  to  my  lays, 
While  Anna  reigns,  and  sets  a  female  name 
Unrival'd  in  the  gkMrious  lisU  of  feme. 

Hear,  ye  fsir  daughters  of  this  happy  land. 
Whose  mdiaot  eyes  the  vanquished  world  command, 
ybtu  ii  bmuiy  t  but  when  charms  of  mind 
With  elegance  of  outward  iurm  are  joinM  ; 
Wbte  yomth  ma^  such  bright  objects  still  moie 

bright, 
4Bd>WliM#«sts  thin  m  the  strongsst  light ; 


Tis  all  of  Heaven  that  we  befow  tuajneWg 
And  all,  but  adorataoo,  is  yourdne. 

Fam*d  female  virtue  did  thi>  isle  addni» 
Fjre  Ormond,  or  her  gkirious  qoeen,  was  botn  f 
When  DOW  Maria's  powerful  arms  prevails, 
And  haughty  Dudley's  bold  ambition  feU'd, 
The  beauteous  daughter  of  great  Sudblk's  raes^ 
In  blooming  jrouth  adom'd  with  every  graoe^ 
Who  gained  a  crown  by  treason  not  her  owi^ 
And  innocently  filFd  another's  throne ; 
Hurled  from  the  summit  of  imperial  state^ 
With  equal  mind  sustained  the  stroke  of  Patau 

But  how  will  Guilford,  her  fer  deaier  put^ 
With  manly  reason  fertiiy  his  heart  ? 
At  once  she  longs,  and  is  afraid  to  knowi 
Now  swift  she  moves,  and  now  advances  slow» 
To  find  her  lord ;  and,  finding,  passes  by, 
Silent  with  fesr,  nor  dares  she  meet  his  eye; 
Lest  that,  unaskM,  in  speechless  grief,  disclosa 
The  moumAil  secret  of  his  inward  woes. 
Thus,  after  sickness,  doubtful  of  her  fiice. 
The  melandioly  virghi  shuns  the  glass. 

At  length,  with  troubled  thought,  but  look  sereoi^ 
And  sorrow  softened  by  her  heavenly  mien. 
She  clasps  her  lord»  brave,  beautiful^  and  yoongy 
While  tender  accents  melt  upon  her  tongue  ; 
Geiitle  and  sweet,  as  vernal  Zephyr  Mows, 
Fannmg  the  lily,  or  the  blooming  rose. 

«  Grieve  not,  my  lord  ;  a  crown  indeed  is  hist| 
What  fer  outshines  a  crown,  we  still  may  boast  | 
A  mind  composM ;  a  mind  that  can  disdain 
A  fruitless  sorrow  for  a  loss  so  vain. 
Nothing  is  loss  that  virtue  can  improve 
To  wealth  eternal ;  and  return  above ; 
Above,  where  no  distinction  shall  be  known 
Twixt  him  whom  storms  have  shaken  from  a  tbroo^ 
And  bun,  who,  basking  in  the  smiles  of  Fate, 
Shone  forth  m  all  the  splendour  of  the  great  z 
Nor  can  X  find  the  diflbence  here  below; 
I  lately  was  a  queen ;  I  still  am  so, 
While  GuiUbrd*s  wife :  thee  rather  I  obey. 
Than  o*er  mankind  extend  imperial  sway. 
When  we  lie  down  in  some  obscure  retreat. 
Incens'd  Maria  may  her  rage  foiget ; 
And  I  to  death  my  duty  will  improve, 
And  what  you  miss  in  empire,  add  in  lov^^ 
Your  God^like  soul  is  opos'd  in  your  look, 
And  I  have  feintly  your  great  meaning  spoken 
For  thb  alone  Pm  pleased  I  wore  the  crown. 
To  find  with  what  content  we  lay  it  down. 
Heroes  may  wm,  but  't  is  a  heavenly  race 
Can  quit  a  throne  with  a  becoming  grace.** 

Thus  qpoke  the  feirest  of  her  sex,  and  cfaeei^d 
Her  drooping  lord ;  whose  boding  bosom  f«nnr*d 
A  darker  ck>ud  of  ills  would  bunt,  and  shed 
Severer  vengeance  on  her  guiltless  head : 
Too  just,  alas,  the  terrours  which  he  felt  1 
For,  lo!  a  guard ! — Forgive  him,  if  he  melt- 
How  sharp  her  pangs,  when  severed  fVom  his  sids^ 
The  most  sincerely  lov*d,  and  loring  bride, 
In  spaoe  confined,  the  Muse  forbears  to  tell ; 
Deep  was  her  anguish,  but  she  bore  it  well. 
His  pain  was  eqnal,  but  his  rirtue  less ; 
He  thought  m  grief  there  .could  be  no  excess. 
Pensive  he  sat,  o*ercast  with  gloomy  care. 
And  often  fondly  clasped  his  absent  feir; 
Now.  silent,  wander*d  through  his  rooms  of  state; 
A*k1  sicken'd  at  their  pomp,  and  tax'd  hU  fate. 
Which  thus  adorn'd,  in  all  her  shining  store, 
A  splendid  wretch  magoiflcently  poor. 
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Koir  oo  th«  Widil-ted  hit  «srei  we«e  CMt, 
And  anguish  fcd^a  lib  enityoMiti  past ; 
Each  recoUecUd  pleanre  Bade  hkn  tiaart, 
And  every  tiaMport  •labb'd  him  to  the  hoaft. 

That  happy  Moon,  which  wtanemfd  to  delight. 
That  Moon  which  shone  on  his  dear  miptial  »§&, 
Which  saw  him  fold  her  yet  antasted  chanm 
(Deoy*d  to  ptinoes)  in  his  longing  arms ; 
Now  sees  tiie  transient  Umng  fleet  away. 
Empire  and  \aw  \  the  vision  of  a  day. 

Thus,  in  the  Briti^  clime,  n  sumf  r  stmm 
Will  oft  the  smiling  hot  of  Heaven  deform  ; 
The  winds  with  vicisnoe  at  once  descend. 
Sweep  flowers  and  fruita,  and  make  the  forest  hend; 
A  sudden  winter,  while  the  Sun  is  near, 
O»ercomes  the  seaaan,  and  inveits  the  year. 

Bat  whither  is  the  captive  home  away, 
The  heanteous  captive,  fiom  the  cheerful  day  ? 
The«oene  is chang'd  Indeed;  before  her  eyes 
ni-bodmg  looks  and  unknown  borreurs  riae  t 
For  pomp  and  kpfendour,  for  her  guard  and  cimwn, 
A  gloomy  dungeon,  and  a  heepei's  firown  x 
BInck  thoughts  each  mom  invade  thp  lover's  breast. 
Each  night,  a  ruffian  leeks  the  queen  to  rest. 

Ah,  moiarnfbl  <^nge,  if  judg'd  by  mlgar  minds ! 
But  Suftilk*s  daughter  its  advantage  fin^ 
Religion's  force  divine  is  best  display*d 
In  deep  desertion  of  aU  human  aid  : 
Tf>  succour  in  extremes  is  her  delight, 
An^  cheer  the  heart,  when  terreur  strikes  the  si|^ 
We,  disbelieving  our  own  senses,  gaxe. 
And  wonder  what  a  mortal's  heart  can  raise 
To  triumph  e'er  misfortunes,  smile  in  grief. 
And  comfort  those  who  come  to  bring  relief: 
We  gaze;  and  as  we  gase,  wealth,  fome, decay, 
And  all  the  world's  vain  glories  fode  away. 
Against  her  cares  8henis*d  a  dauntless  mind. 
And  with  an  ardent  heart,  but  most  resign*d. 
Deep  in  the  dreadful  gtoom,  with  pious  heaft. 
Amid  the  silence  of  her  dark  retreat, 
Address'd  her  God— ^  Almighty  Power  Divfais  ! 
Tiff  thine  to  raise,  and  to  depress  is  thine; 
With  hoqour  to  light  up  the  name  unknown. 
Or  to  put  out  the  lustre  of  a  throne. 
hk  my  short  span  both  fortunes  1  haive  proved. 
And  though  with  111  frail  Nature  will  be  mov'd, 
111  bear  it  well :  (Ostrei^githenmetobear!) 
And  if  my  piety  may  claim  thy  care ; 
If  I  remerober'd,  in  youth*<  giddy  heat. 
And  tumult  of  a  court,  a  ftiture  state ; 
O  fovour,  when  thy  mercy  I  implore 
For  one  who  never  guilty  soeptre  bore- ! 
T^ae  I  received  the  crown ;  my  lord  is  firee ! 
If  it  must  foil,  let  vengeance  foil  on  me. 
Let  him  survive,  his  country's  name  to  raise. 
And  in  a  giulty  land  to  speak  thy  praise ! 
O  may  th'  indulgence  of  9ifaiher*9  love, 
Fi^ur'd  forth  on  me,  be  doubled  from  above  ! 
If  tktte  are  safo,  I'll  think  my  prayers  succeed. 
And  bless  thy  tender  mercies,  whilst  I  bleed." 

'Twas  now  the  moumfol  eve  before  that  day 
In  which  the  queen  to  her  full  wrath  gave  way; 
Through  rigid  justice,  rush'd  into  oSaacef 
And  dmnk  in  seal  the  Mood  of  innocence : 
The  Sun  went  down  in  douds,  and  seem'd  to  mourn 
The  sad  necessity  of  his  return ; 
The  hollow  wind,  and  melancholy  rain. 
Or  did,  or  was  imagin'd  to,  complain : 
The  tapers  cast  an  inauspicious  light ; 
fltars  there  were  node^  and  doubly  dark  the  night. 


Sweet  Innocence  in  cfaams  can  take  her  rest ; 
Soft  slumber  gently  creeping  through  her  breast. 
She  sinks ;  and  in  her  sleep  is  re-intlMon'd, 
Mock'd  by  a  gawdy  dream,  and  vainly  crown'd. 
She  views  her  fleets  and  armies,  seas  and  land. 
And  stretches  wide  her  shadow  of  command : 
With  royal  purple  is  her  vision  hung ; 
By  phantom  hosts  are  shouts  of  conquests  rung; 
Low  at  her  feet  tbe  suppliant  rival  lies ; 
Our  prisoner  mourns  to  fote,  and  bids  her  rise. 

Now  level  bcsmswipon  the  waters  play'd, 
Olanc'd  on  the  hills,  and  westwaid  cast  the  shade; 
The  busy  trades  in  cities  had  began 
To  sound,  and  speak  the  painful  life  of  nuuK 
In  Wrants'  breasts  the  thoughts  of  vengeance  rouse. 
And  the  fond  bridegroom  turns  him  to  his  spouse. 
At  this  flnt  birth  of  light,  while  motning  breaks. 
Our  spouseless  bride,  our  widow'd  wife,  awakes  ; 
Awakes,  and  smiles ;  nor  night's  imposture  blames; 
Her  rati  pomps  were  little  more  than  dreams; 
A  short-liv'd  blase,  a  lightning  quickly  o*er. 
That  died  in  birth,  that  shone,  and  was  no  mom : 
She  turns  her  side,  and  soon  resumes  a  state 
Of  mind  well  suited  to  her  alter'd  fate. 
Serene,  though  serious ;  when  dread  tidings  come 
(Ah  wsetehed  QuiUbrd !)  of  her  instant  doom. 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams ;  in  clouds  as  black  as  night 
Thy  foce  involve;  be  guiltless  of  the  sight; 
Or  haste  more  swiftly  to  the  western  Aiain ; 
Nor  let  her  bloom  the  conscioua  daylight  stain  ! 

Oh !  how  severe !  to  fall  so  new  a  bride. 
Yet  Mushing  from  tbe  priest,  in  youthful  pride ; 
When  tim^  had  just  matur'd  each  perfect  grace. 
And  open'd  all  the  wonders  of  her  face ! 
To  leave  her  Guilford  dead  to  all  relief. 
Fond  of  his  woe,  and  ohstiAate  In  grief. 
Unhappy  fair !  whatever  fancy  drew, 
(Vain  prooiis'd  blemingi)  vanish  from  her  view  ; 
No  train  of  cheerful  days,  endearing  nights. 
No  sweet  domestic  joys,  and  chaste  delights ; 
Pleasures  that  bfenom  e'en  from  doubts  and  fean; 
And  bliss  arid  rapture  rising  out  of  curer : 
No  little  Guilford„  with  paternal  grace, 
LulI'd  on  her  knee,  or  smiling  in  her  foce ; 
Who,  when  her  iieareei  father  shall  return. 
From  pouring  tears  on  her  untimely  urn. 
Might  comfbrt  to  his  silver  hairs  impart. 
And  fill  her  place  in  his  indulgent  heart  : 
As  where  fruits  fell,  ouick-rising  blossoms  smile. 
And  the  blest  Indian  of  his  care  beguile. 

In  vain  these  various  reasons  jointly  press. 
To  blacken  Death,  and  heighten  her  distress ; 
She,  through  th'  encircling  terronrs,  darts  her  sight 
To  the  bless'd  regions  of  eternal  light. 
And  fills  her  soul  with  peaoe :  to  weeping  i 
Her  father,  and  her  lord,  she  reconunends ; 
Unmov*d  hersdf :  her  fiocs  her  air  survey. 
And  rage  to  see  their  malice  thrown  away. 
Shesoars;  now  nought  on  Earth  detains  her  i 
But  Guilford ;  who  still  struggles  for  his  i 
Still  will  his  form  importunately  rise. 
Clog  and  retard  her  transport  to  the  dcies ; 
As  trembling  flames  now  take  a  feeble  flight. 
Now  cateh  the  brand  with  a  returning  B^t, 
Thus  her  soul  onward  firom  the  seats  above 
Falls  fondly  back,  and  kindles  into  love : 
At  length  she  conquers  in  the  doubtful  field ; 
That  Heaven  she  seeks  will  be  her  Gnilibrd's  shield. 
Now  Death  is  welcome ;  his  approach  is  slew: 
I  Tis  tedioQS  kM^;^  to  expect  the  blvw. 
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Ob!  naitek,  thoit of  tight,  who tlmik tbe pMt 
Cerblown  misfortime  still  jnll  prore  the  last : 
AIm  !  misfiwrtoiies  travel  in  a  tnun. 
And  oft  in  life  fbrm  one  perpetual  chain ; 
Fear  bmiiea  fear,  and  ills  on  iUs  attend, 
Till  life  and  sorrow  meet  one  oonunon  end. 

Sbe  thiidu  that  she  has  nonght  but  death  to  fear, 
And  fkath  is  oonquer'd.     Worse  than  death  is 

^near: 
Her  rigid  trials  are  not  yet  complete ; 
The  news  arrives  of  her  great  fiuher^s  fiite: 
She  tees  his  boary  bead,  all  white  with  age, 
A  vidiai  to  th*  onieaded  monarch^  ngew 
How  great  the  mercy,  had  she  breathed  her  last, 
£r6  the  dire  sentence  on  her  &tber  past ! 
A  fonder  parent  Nature  never  knew ; 
And  as  his  age  iocreas'd,  bis  fondness  grew. 
A  parent's  love  ne'er  better  was  bestowed ; 
Tbe  pious  dangfater  in  her  heart  o'erflow'd. 
And  can  she  from  all  weakness  still  refrain  } 
And  still  the  firmness  of  her  soul  maintain  ? 
Impossible  !  a  sigh  will  force  its  way ; 
One  patient  tear  her  mortai  birth  betray  ; 
She  weeps,  and  weeps  !  bat  so  she  weeps  and 

«gbe. 
As  silent  dews  descend,  and  vapours  rise. 

Celestial  Patience*  how  dost  then  defeat 
The  foe's  proud  menace,  and  elude  his  hate } 
While  Passion  takes  bis  part,  betrays  our  peace ; 
To  death  and  torture  swells  each  slight  dii^iptaee ; 
By  not  opposing,  thou  dost  ills  destroy, 
And  wear  thy  conqner>d  sorrows  into  joy. 
Now  jW  revolves  within  her  anxious  mind. 
What  wme  still  lingers  in  reserve  behind. 
Griefs  rise  on  gric&,  and  she  caa  see  no  bound, 
While  Nature  laste,  and  can  receive  a  wound. 
Tbe  sword  is  drawn :  the  queen  to  rage  indhiM, 
By  mercy^  nor  by  piety,  conlin'd. 
What  mercy  can  tbe  zealot's  heart  assuage,. 
Whose  piety  itself  converts  to  rage  ^ 
She  thought,  and  sigh'd.     And  now  the  blood 

b^n 
To  leave  her  beanteons  chepk  all  cold  and  wan. 
New  sorrow  dhnm'd  the  lustre  of  her  eye, 
And  on  her  cheek  the  fadmg  roses  die. 
Alas  \  should  Guilford  too— when  now  she's  brought 
To  that  dire  view,  that  »reci^te«  of  thought, 
While  there  she  trembling  stands,  nor  dares  look 
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Nor  can  recede,  tiH  Heaven's  decrees  are  known ; 
Cure  ofall  ilh^  till  now  her  lord  appears— 
But  not  to  cheer  her  heart  and  dry  her  tears ! 
Not  now,  as  usual,  Kke  the  rising  day, 
To  ehase  the  shadows  alid  the  damps  away : 
But,  like  a  gloomy  storm,  at  onoe  to  sweep 
And  plonge  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Black  were  his  robes,  d^ected  was  his  air» 
His  voice  was  fttieen  by  his  cold  despair : 
Skiw,  like  a  ghost,  he  mov'dwHh  solemn  pi^e ; 
A  dying  paleness  sat  upon  his  foce. 
Back  the  reooil'd,  she  smote  her  lovely  breast. 
Her  eyet  the  angu»b  of  her  heart  oonfeai'd ; 
fitrack  to  the  soul,  she  staggered  with  the  woand, 
And  sunk,  a  breathless  image,  to  tbe  ground. 
Thus  the  ftir  lily,  when  the  sky's  o'ercast, 
At  fint  but  shudders  in  the  feeble  blast ; 
But  when  the  winds  and  weighty  rains  descend. 
The  foir  and  upright  stem  b  forc'd  to  bend ; 
Till  broke  at  leng^,  itr  snowy  leaves  are  shed. 
And  strew  with  dying  tweets  their  native  bed.  * 


Hie  pietatis  bonos  ?  sic  nos  in  sccptra  reponis  ^ 

VlRC. 

Her  Guilford  clasps  her,  beautiful  in  death. 
And  w^th  a  kiss  recalls  her  fleetiBg  brpatb* 
1*0  tapers  thus,  which  by  a  blast  expire, 
A  lighted  taper,  tou^ih'd,  restores  tbe  fiie : 
She  rear*d  her  swimming  eye,  and  saw  the  light. 
And  Guilford  too»  or  she  had  loathM  the  sight : 
Hetfattter'a  death  she  bore,  despis'd  her  oMm, 
But  now  she  must,  she  will,  have  leave  to  groan: 
'*Ah !  Guilford,"  she  began,  and  would  have  spoks  ; 
But  sobs  rush'd  kn,  and  every  accent  bcoke : 
Reason-  itself,  as  gusts  of  passion  blew, 
Was  ruffled  in  the  tempest,  and  withdrew* 
So  tbe  youth  lost  his  image  in  the  well. 
When  tears  upon  tbe  yielding  surfoee  fell : 
The  scatter'd  features  slid  into  decay. 
And  spreading  circles  drove  his  foce  away. 
To  touch  the  soft  affections,  and  ountiol 
The  manly  temper  of  the  bravest  soul. 
What  with  afflicted  beauty  can  compare. 
And  drops  of  love  distilling  from  the  fair  ? 
It  melts  us  down ;  our  pains  delight  bestow  $ 
And  we  with.fondness  languish  o'er  our  woe. 

This  Guilford  prov'd  ;  and,  with  excess  of  p«in». 
And  pleasure  too,  did  to  bis  bosom  strain 
1'he  weeping  feir :  sunk  deep  in  soft  desire, 
Indulg'd  his  love,  and  nurs'd  the  raging  file : 
Then  tore  himself  away  ;  and^  standing  wide. 
As  fearing  a  relapse  of  fondness,  cried. 
With  ilLdissembled  grief ;  **  My  life,  foihear ! 
You  wound  your  Guilford  with  each  craei  tear : 
Did  you  nOC  chide  my  grief  ? — ^Repress  your  ewn  f 
Nor  want  compassion  for  ytnuneif  alone : 
Have  you  beheld,  how,  from  the  distant  main, 
l*he  thronging  waves  roll  on,  a  numerous  tr^n. 
And  foam,  and  bellow,  till  they  reach  tbe  shore  ^ 
There  burst  their  noisy,  pride,  and  are  no  more  ; 
Thus  the  successive,  flows  of  human  race, 
Cbas'd  by  ^e  coming,  the  preceding  chase  $ 
They  sound,  and  swell,  their  haughty  heads  thsf 

rear ; 
Then  fell,  and  flatten,  break,  and  disappear. 
Life  is  a  forfeit  we  must  shortly  pay  ; 
And  Where's  the  mighty  lucre  of  a  day } 
Why  should  you  mourn  my  fate  ?  'TIS  most  unkind  ; 
Your  own  you  bore  with  an  unshaken  mind  : 
And  which,  ean  you  imagine,  was  the  dart 
That  drank  most  blood,  sunk  deepest  in  my  heartf 
I  cannot  live  without  3rou ;  and  my  doom 
1  meet  wHh.ioy,  to  share  one  common  tomb.— 
And  are  again  your  tears  profusely  spilt ! 
Oh  !  then,  my  kindness  blackens  to  my  guilty 
It  foils  itself,  if  it  recall  your  pam ; 
Life  of  my  life,  I  beg  you  to  refrain  ! 
The  k)ad  which  Fate  imposes,  you  mctcaen  ; 
And  help,  Maria,  to  destroy  my  peace." 

But,  oh!  against  himself  his  labour  tum'd  $ 
The  more  He  comforted,  the  more  She  moom'd  : 
Compassion  swells  our  grief;  words  soft  and  kind 
But  sooth  otir  weakness,  and  dissolve  the  mind  : 
Her  sorrow  flow'd  in  streams  :  nor  bar's  alone  ; 
While  that  he  blam'd,  he  yielded  to  hisi own. 
Where  are  the  smiles  she  w< ire,  when  she«  so  lata^ 
Hail'd  him  great  partner  of  the  regal  stat-e ; 
When  orient  gems  around  her  temples  blaz'd. 
And  balding  nations  on  the  glory  gaz'd  ? 
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'Tit  nov  die  qiiMii't<Xrilim*ii^,  tb«y  bcth  letrM 
To  weep  with  dignity,  and  mourn  in  state : 
She  ibnnt  the  draoil  miiery  with  joy, 
AMtd  UmuIs  with  pomp  the  wretch  she  would  deitroy. 
A  tpaciout  hall  is  hung  with  black ;  all  light 
Shut  ont,  and  noon-day  darken'd  into  ni^rht 
From  the  mid-roof  a  lamp  depends  on  high^ 
Like  a  dim  creicent  in  a  clouded  sky : 
It  sheds  a  quiTering  melancholy  gloom, 
tVUch  only  shows  the  darkness  of  the  room. 
A  shining  axe  is  on  the  table  laid  | 
A  dreadlbl  sight  1  and  glitters  tbrongh  the  shade. 

In  this  sad  scene  the  k^rers  are  confined  ; 
AsceDeofterroors,  to  a  gvilty  mind  ! 
A  scene,  that  would  bare  damp'd  with  rising  cares. 
And  quite  extinguish'd,  every  kjfve  but  theirs. 
What  can  they  do?  They  fix  their  monnrfuleyes^ 
Tbte  GuiHbrd,  thus  abniptly;  <*  I  despise 
An  empire  lost ;  I  fiing  away  the  crown ; 
Numbers  have  laid  that  bright  delusion  down) 
But  where  *s  the  Charles,  or  Dioclesian  where, 
Could  quit  the  blooming,  wedded,  weeping  hkr  > 
Oh !  to  dwell  ever  on  thy  lip !  to  stand 
In  foil  possession  of  thy  snowy  hand  I 
And,  through  th'  unckwded  crysUl  of  thine  eye. 
The  heavenly  treasures  of  the*  mind  to  spy  I 
Till  rapture  reason  happily  destroys. 
And  nqr  soul  wanders  through  immortal  joys ! 
Oire  me  the  world,  and  ask  roe,  Where's  my  Utss  ? 
I  dasp  thee  to  my  breast,  and  answer,  Tki$, 
And  shall  the  graTe*'-^He  groans,  and  can  no  more; 
But  all  her  charms  in  silence  traces  o'er; 
Her  lip,  her  cheek,  and  eye,  to  wonder  wrought  j 
And,  wondering,  sees,  in  sad  prt$agmg  thought. 
From  that  lair  neck,  that  worid  of  beauty  fiJl, 
Aad  roll  along  the  dust,  a  ghastly  ball  f 

OhI  let  ttMseAnmiMe,  who  are  greatly  bless>dt 
Ybr  who»  but  Guilford,  conkl  be  thus  distrees'd? 
Come  hither,  all  you  happy,  all  you  great, 
Fqom  flowery  meadows,  and  from  rooms  of  states 
Noc  tbhik  I  call,  your  pleasures  to  destroy. 
But  to  refine,  and  to  exalt  your  joy : 
Weep  not;  but,  smiKng,  fix  your  ardent  care 
CNi  nobler  titles  than  the  briVe  or  fiur. 

Was  ever  such  a  mournful,  moving,  si|^  ? 
See,  if  yon  can,  by  that  dull,  trembUng,  light : 
Kew.they  embrace;  and,  mix'd  with  bitter  woe, 
like  Isis  and  her  Thames,  one  stream  they  flow: 
Now  they  start  wide;  fix'd  in  benumbing  care, 
Tbey  stiftn  into  statues  of  despair : 
Now,  tenderly  severe,  and  fiercely  kind, 
They  ruth  at  once ;  they  fling  their  cares  behind. 
And  clasp,  as  if  to  death;  new  vows  repeat; 
Audi  quite  wrapp'd  up  in  kive,  focget  their  fate. 
A  short  delu^on  1  for  the  raging  pain 
Rrtums  ;  and  their  poor  hearts  must  bleed  again. 

Meantime,  the  queen  new  cruelty  decreed ; 
But  ill  content  that  they  should  on^  bleed, 
A  priest  is  sent ;  who,  with  insidious  art. 
Instills  his  poison  into  Suffolk's  heart; 
And  Guilford  drank  it:  hanging  on  the  breast. 
He  from  bir  childhood  was  with  Rome  possebt 
When  now  the  ministers  of  death  draw  nigh^ 
And  in  her  dearest  lord  she  first  musit  die. 
The  aobtle  priest,  who  kog  had  watch'd  to  find 
The  most  unguarded  passes  of  her  mind, 
Bcqpoke  her  thus :  **  Grieve  not,  'tis  in  your  power 
Your  lord-to  rescue  from  this  fetal  hour." 
Her  bosom  pants;  she  draws  her  breath  with  pain ; 
A  9udde9  honour  thrills  through  every  vein; 


Life  saenss  mspnded,  on  hisiaoras  intentf 
And  her  soid  trembles  for  the  ^reat  event. 

The  prieict  proceeds:  ^  Embrace  tbefoithofRom^ 
And  ward  your  own,  your  ford's,  and  fiitber%  doom.*^ 
Ye  blessed  spirits !  now  your  charge  sustain  | 
Thepast  was  ease ;  nom/rtt  she  tufkn  pain. 
Must  she  pronounce  her  fiither's  death }  must  aho 
Bid  Guilford  bleed  ?^It  roust  not,  cannot,  bsL 
It  camioi  be !  But  'tis  the  Christian's piaiae. 
Above  impowibiritieBto  raise 
The  weakness  of  our  nature;  and  deride 
Of  vain  phiknopby  the  boasted  prida. 
What  though  our  feeble  sinews  scarce  impart 
A  moment*s  swifhiess  to  tMe  featber'd  dart ; 
Though  tainted  air  our  vigorous  yovlA  can  break. 
And  a  chill  blast  the  hardy  teornoivvhake. 
Yet  are  we  strong :  hear  the  loud  tempest  roar 
From  east  to  west,  and  call  us  weak  no  more ; 
The  lightning's  unresisted  force  proclaims 
Our  might ;  and  thfroders  raise  our  humble  name^} 
Tis  oar  Jehov»h  fills  tbe  Heavens ;  as  feng 
As  he  shall  reign  Almighty,  we  are  strong: 
We,  by  devotion,  borrow  from  bis  throne ; 
And  almost  make  Omnipotence  our  own  : 
We  force  the  gates  of  Heaven  by  fervent  prayer  ; 
And  call  forth  triumph  out  of  fucii^j  despair. 

Our  lovely  mourner,  kneeling,  Kfts  her  eyea 
And  bleeding  heart,  in  silence,  to  the  skies. 
Devoutly  sad— Then,  brightening,  like  tbe  day. 
When  sudden  winds  sweep  scattered  cfonds  awaj. 
Shining  in  ma^eaty,  till  nowNioknown ; 
And  breathing  life  and  spirit  scarce  her  own  ; 
She,  rising,  speaks :  *'  If  these  the  terms        » 

Here,  Guilford,  cruel  Guilford,  (barbarous  man  ! 
fs  this  thy  fove  ?)  as  swift  as  lightning  ran; 
O'erwhelm'd  her.wiih  tempertuous  sorrow  fraught. 
And  stifled,  in  its  birth,  tbe  mighty  thought ; 
Then  bursting  fresh  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Fierce,  resolute,  delirious  with  his  fesnrs ; 
His  fears  for  her  alone  :    he  beat  his  breast. 
And  thus  the  fenronr  of  bis  soul  exprest : 
"  Oh  !  let  thy  thought  o'er  our  past  converse  rove, 
Apd  show  one  moment  unmfiam'd  with  love ! 
Oh !  if  thy  kindness  can  no  kMiger  Ui&t, 
In  pity  to  thyself,  forget  tbe  past ! 
Else  wilt  thou  never,  void  of  shame  and  fear. 
Pronounce  Ms  doom,  whom  thou  hast  held  so  dear: 
Thou  who  hast  took  me  to  thy  arms»  and  swore 
Empires  were  vile,  and  Fate  could  give  no  more  ; 
That  to  eo>i/Mtie,  was  its  utmost  power. 
And  make  the  future  like  tbe  present  hour. 
Now  call  a  ruffian ;  bid  his  cruel  s^ord 
Lay  wide  the  bosom  of  thy  worthless  lord ; 
Transfix  his  heart  (since  you  its  love  disclaim). 
And  stain  his  honour  with  a  trmtoi*s  name. 
Tkii  might  perhaps  be  borne  without  remorse  ; 
But  sure  •fuhei't  pangs  will  have  their  force ! 
Shall  his  good  age,  so  near  it$.jonmey's  end. 
Through  cruel  torment  to  the  grave  descend  ? 
His  shallow  blood  all  issue  at  n  wound. 
Wash  a  slave's  fret,  and  smoke  ut>ou  tbe  ground  ? 
But  he  to  3rou  has  ever  been  senate  ; 
llien  take  your  vengeance"— Sufiblk  now  drew 

near; 
Bending  beneath  the  burthen  of  his  rare  ; 
His  robes  neglected,  and  his  heed  %*as  bare; 
Decrepit  Winter,  in  the  yearly  rinp. 
Thus  slowly  creeps,  to  meet  the  U^jomiag  Spring: 
Downward  he  cabt  a  mdancbtkly  look ; 
Thrice  tum'd,  to  bide  his  grief ;  ihen  foiutly  spoke  i 
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•«  Nodf  deep  in  yetan,  wtiA  forward  h»  decay, 
That  axe  <»ii  only  rob  mc  of  «  day; 
PorlA«e,  nay  «cwil'8  detire !  I  ean'i  refhiin  ; 
And  shall  my  tears^  my  lati  tears,  flow  in  vain  ? 
When  you  shall  know  a  nioUier>9  tender  name, 
My  hearts  distress  no  longer  will  you  bJame.» 
At  this,  aftir  his  bursting  groans  were  heard  ; 
The  tears  rao  tricklhig  down  his  silver  beard  ; 
He  snatch'd  her  hand,  which  to  his  lips  be  prest. 
And  bid  her  plant  a  dagger  in  his  breast; 
Then,  sinking,  caird  her  piety  unjust, 
And  soiPd  his  hoary  temples  in  Ihedoflt. 

Hard-hearted  men  !  will  yon  no  mercy  knoiw  ? 
Has  the  queen  bribed  you  to  distress  her  foe  ? 
O  weak  deserters  to  misfortune's  part. 
By  false  afiection  thus  to  pierce  her  heart ! 
When  she  had  soared,  to  let  your  arrows  fly, 
And  fetch  her  bleed'mg  from  the  middle  sky  1 
And  can  her  virtne,  springing  firom  the  ground. 
Her  flight  recoTer,  and  disdain  the  wimnd, 
When  cleaving  love,  and  human  interest,  bind 
The  broken  force  of  her  aspiring  mind  -, 
As  round  the  generous  eagle,  which  in  vain 
Eicerts  her  strength,  the  serpent  wreaths  his  train, 
Her  struggling  wings  entangles,  curiing  plies 
His  poisonous  tail,  and  stings  her  as  she  flies  ! 
While  yet  the  blow*s  first  dreadful  weight  s)ie 
feels, 
And  with  its  force  her  resolution  reels  5 
Large  doors,  unfolding  with  a  mournful  sound, 
To  view  discover,  weltering  on  the  ground. 
Three  headless  trunks,  of  those  whose  arms  main- 

tain'd. 
And  in  her  wars  immortal  glory  gain'd  ; 
The  mted  axe  assur'd  her  ready  diiom. 
And  silent  mourners  sadden'd  all  the  room. 
Shall  I  proceed  ;  of  here  break  off  my  tale  ? 
Nor  truths,  to  stagger  human  faith,  reveaL 

She  met  this  utmost  malice  of  her  fote 
With  Christian  dignity,  and  pious  stote : 
The  beating  storm's  p«popit»uus  rage  she  blest, 
And  all  the  Tnartyr  triumphM  in  her  breast : 
Her  lord  mAJitther,  for  a  moment's  space. 
She  strictly  folded  m  her  soft  embrace  ! 
Then  thus  she  spoke,  while  angels  heard  on  high. 
And  sudden  gladness  smii'd  along  the  sky : 

"  Your  over-fondness  has  not  mov'd  my  hate  j 
I  am  well  pleas'd  you  make  my  death  sogrttU', 
I  joy  I  cannot  save  you ;  and  have  given 
Two  lives,  much  deitrer  than  my  own  to  Heaven, 
If  so  the  ^ueen  decrees  > : — But  I  have  cause 
To  hope  my  bkK)d  will  satisfy  the  laws ; 
And  these  Is  mercy  still,  for  you,  in  store : 
With  me  the  bitterness  of  death  is  oVr. 
He  shot  his  stmg  in  that  farewell-embrace  ; 
And  an,  that  is  to  come,  is  joy  and  peace. 
Then  let  mistaken  sorrow  be  supprest. 
Nor  seem  to  envy  my  approaching  rest" 
Then,  tummg  to  the  ministers  of  Fate, 
She,  smiling,  says,  "  My  victory's  complete : 
And  tell  your  queen,  I  thank  her  for  the  blow. 
And  grieve  my  gratitude  I  cannot  show : 
A  poor  return  I  leave  in  England's  ciown. 
For  everlasting  pleasure,  and  renown : 
Her  guilt  alone  allays  this  bappy  hour  5 
Her  guitb—  tiie  only  vengeance  hn  her  power.** 

Not  Rome,  untouched  with  sorrow,  heard  h«r  fotej 
And  fierce  Maria  pitied  her  too  late. 

4  B««  tbt  smhracef  41^«n» 
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PREFACE. 

Thbsi  Satires  have  been  favourably  nQOved  ^ 
home  and  abroad.  I  am  not  conscious  of  the  least 
malevolence  to  any  particular  pecsoo  through  aU 
the  characters ;  though  some  persons  may  be  so  self- 
ish as  to  engross  a  general  application  to  themselves. 
A  writer  in  polite  letters  should  be  content  with  re- 
putation ;  the  private  amusement  he  finds  in  his 
compositions;  the  good  influence  they  have  on  hb 
seveier  studies;  that  admission  they  give  him  to 
bis  superiors;  and  the  possible  good  eflect  they  may 
have  on  the  public;  or  else  be  should  join  to  his 
politeness  some  more  lucrative  qualification. 

But  it  is  possible,  that  satire  may  not  do  much 
good:  men  may  rise  in  their  afiections  to  their  fol- 
lies, as  they  do  to  their  friends,  when  they  are  abused 
by  others.  *  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  miaooodnct 
will  never  be  chased  out  of  the  world  by  «attra ;  all 
therefore  that  is  to  be  said  for  it,  is,  that  misooo- 
duct  11  ill  certainly  ne^-erbe  chased  out  of  the  wcrid  by 
satire,  if  no  satires  are  written :  nor  is  that  term  uo- 
applicable  to  the  gniver  compositions.  Ethics,  Hea* 
then  and  Christian,  and  the  Scriptures  themselveip 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  a  satire  00  the  weakness 
;uid  ink)uity  of  men ;  and  some  part  of  that  satire 
is  in  verse  too :  nay,  in  the  first  ages,  philosophy 
and  poetry  were  the  same  thing;  wisdom  wore  ncr 
other  dress :  so  that,  I  hope,  these  satires  will  he 
the  more  essily  pardoned  that  misfortune  by  the 
severe.  If  they  like  not  the  fashion,  let  them  take 
them  by  the  weight;  for  some  weight  they  have,  or 
the  author  has  failed  in  his  aim.  Nay,  historians 
themselves  may  be  considered  as  satirists,  and 
satirisU  most  severe;  since  such  are  most  hamaa 
actions,  that  to  relate  is  to  expose  them. 

No  man  can  converse  much  in  the  world,  hut,  at 
what  he  meets  with,  be  must  either  be  UMenrible^ 
or  grieve,  or  be  ai*gry,  or  smile.  Some  pasnai  (if 
we  are  not  impassive)  must  be  moved ;  for  the  ge- 
neral conduct  of  mankind  is  by^  no  means  a  thing 
indifferent  to  a  reasonable  and  virtuous  man.  Now 
to  smile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule,  I  tiunk 
most  eligible;  as  it  hurts  ourselves  least,  and  givea 
vice  and  foUy  the  greatest  ofienoe :  and  that  for 
this  reason;  because  what  men  aia  at  by  thean, 
is,  generally,  public  opinion  and  esteem;  which 
truth  is  the  sufcrject  of  the  fblkwing  satires;  and 
joins  tbem  together,  as  several  branches  from 
the  same  root:  an  unity  of  deiign«  rhich  has 
not,  I  think,  in  a  set  of  satires,  bee»attemp4ed 
before.    ' 

Laughing  at  the  misoonduct  of  the  worid,  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  ease  us  of  any  more  disagree- 

(able  paMion  about  it.    One  passion  is  more  efibc- 
tuaily  driven  out  by  another,  than  by  ream;  what 
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arer  some  may  tneh:  lior  to  itmom  we  owe  our 
passions ;  had  we  not  reason,  we  should  not  be  of- 
fended at  what  we  find  amiss  t  and  the  cause  seems 
not  to  be  the  natural  aire  of  any  effect 

Moreover,  laughing  satire  bids  the  fairest  for  suc- 
cess :  the  world  is  too  proud  to  be  fond  of  a  serious 
tutor;  and  whea  an  author  is  in  a  passion,  the 
laugh,  generally,  as  m  conversation,  turns  agaimit 
him.  This  kind  of  satire  only  has  any  delicacy  in 
it  Of  this  delicacy  Horace  is  the  best  master : 
lie  appears  in  good  humour  while  he  censures;  and 
therefore  his  censure  has  the  more  weight,  as  sup- 
posed to  proceed  finom  judgment,  not  from  passiou. 
Juvenal  is  ever  in  a  passion :  he  has  little  valuable 
but  his  eloquence  and  morality :  the  last  of  which 
I  have  had  in  my  eye,  but  rather  for  emulation 
tlmn  limitation,  through  my  whole  work. 

But  though  I  comparatirely  condemn  Juvanal, 
in  part  of  the  sixth  Satire  (where  the  occasion  most 
required  it),  I  endeaTolured  to  touch  on  his  manner; 
Itot  was  forced  to  quit  it  soon,  as  disagreeable  to 
the  writer,  and  reader  toa  BoUeau  has  joined  both 
the  Roman  satirists  with  great  success ;  but  has  too 
auch  of  Juvenal  in  his  very  serious  Satire  on  Wo- 
nan,  which  sboidd  have  been  the  gayest  of  alL 
An  excellent  critic  of  our  own  commoids  Boileau*s 
doseuesB,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  presmcss,  particularly ; 
whereas,  it  appears  to  me,  that  r^ietition  is  his 
.ftnlt,  if  any  foult  should  be  imputed  to  hiok 

'rh(»re  are  some  prose  satirists  of  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  wit ;  the  last  of  which  can  never,  or 
sfaonkl  never,  succeed  without  the  former.  An 
author  without  it,  betrays  too  great  a  contempt 
for  mankind,  and  opinion  of  himself;  which  are 
bad  advocates  for  rqiutation  and  success.  What 
a  difference  is  there  between  the  merit,  if  not  the 
wit,  of  Cervantes  and  Rabelais!  The  last  has  a 
particular  art  of  throwing  a  great  deal  of  genius 
and  ieaming  into  frolic  and  jest;  but  the  genius 
and  the  scholar  is  all  you  can  admire ;  you  want 
the  genUeman  to  converse  with  in  him  t  he  is  like 
a  criminal  who  receives  his  life  for  some  services ; 
yon  commend,  but  you  pardon  too.  Indecency 
oifouds  our  pride,  as  men;  and  our  unaffected 
taste,  as  judges  of  composition:  Nature  has  wisely 
Ibrmed  us  with  an  aversion  to  it ;  and  he  that  ioc- 
oeeds  in  spite  of  it  is,  aliena  venia,  quam  sua 
piovidentia  tutior '. 

Such  wits,  like  folse  oracles  of  old  (whidi  were 
wits  and  cheats),  should  set  up  for  reputation  among 
ttie  weak,  in  some  BoDOtia,  which  was  the  land  of 
oracles;  for  the  wise  will  hold  them  in  contempt 
Some  wits  too,  like  oracles,  deal  in  ambiguities ; 
but  not  with  equal  success :  for  though  ambiguities 
are  the  6nt  eKcallettceof  an  impostor,  they  are  the 
lastofawit 

Seme  satirical  wits  and  bomoarists,  like  their 
ftAher  Lncian,  laugh  at  •wry  thing  indiscrimi- 
nalely ;.  which  bctmys  such  a  poverty  of  wit,  as 
canot  sAord  to  part  with  any  thing;  and  sock  a 
waatofvirttte,  astopos^poBie  it  to  a  jest.  Suck 
writers  enoourage  vice  and  folly,  which  they  pre- 
tend  to  combat,  by  -setting  them  on  an  equal  foot 
with  better  things :  and  while  they  labour  to  bring 
every  thing  into  contempt,  how  can  they  expeet 
their  own  parts  should  escape  ?  Some  French^ri- 
ten  particnlariy,  are  guilty  of  this  in  matters  of 
the  last  consequence;  and  soma  of  our  own.    They 
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that  mtt  for  Irwswiiag  th<  twe  dignity  gf  mfcwkiaj, 
are  not  sure  of  being  snoonrful,  but  with  regmrd 
to  one  individual  in  it  It  is  this  conduct  tbat^ 
justiy  makes  a  wit  a  term  of  reproach. 

Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  Plato's  faUe  of  Tfae 
BiithofLove:  oneof  the  prettiest  fobles  of  all  ais- 
tiquity;  which  will  bold  likewise  with  regard  to 
modm  poetry.  Love,  says  he,  is  the  son  of  the 
goddess  of  Poverty,  and  the  god  of  Riches:  be  bn» 
from  his  fotber  his  daring  geiuus;  hiselevatioa  of 
thought;  his  building  castles  in  the  air;  his  pwdi- 
gality;  his  neglect  of  things  serious  and  useAxl ; 
his  vain  opmion  of  his  own  merit ;  and  his  affecta- 
tion of  praferenoe  and  distinction:  from  his  mother 
he  inherits  his  indigence,  which  makes  Mm  a  ooo^ 
stant  beggsr  of  fovours;  that  iaspoctmiity  with 
which  he  begs;  his  fattery ;  his  senrihty;  his  fear 
of  being  despised,  which  is  inseparable  firoaa  him. 
This  addition  may  be  made;  viz.  that  Poetry,  like 
Love,  is  a  little  subject  to  bUndnesB^  which  makes 
her  mistake  her  way  to  prefenneats  and  hoaovn  ; 
that  she  has  her  satirical  qiiiver;  and,  lastly^  that 
she  retains  a  dutiful  admiatiQn  of  her  £ttther*s  fa- 
mily ;  but  divides  her  fovouis,  and  generaBy  livas 
with  her  mother's  relataons. 

However,  thb  is  not  necessity,  but  choice:  were 
Wisdom  her  goveraess,  she  might  hare  much  more 
of  the  father  than  the  mother;  especially  in  such 
an  age  a»  this,  which  shows  a  due  paaskm  for  her 
chaiiiiB» 


SATIRE  L 

TO 

BIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET. 


TVuito  major  Fama  sitis  est,  quam 

Virtutis.  Jw.  Sat  x. 


My  verse  is  Satire;  Dorset,  lend  your  ear» 

And  patronixe  a  Muse  yoii  cannot /rar. 

To  poets  sacred  is  a  Dorset's  name; 

Their  wonted  passport  through  the  gates  of  Fame; 

It  kribet  the  partial  reader  into  praise, 

And  throws  a  gkiry  round  the  sheltered  lays; 

The  dazzled  judgment  fewer  foults  can  see. 

And. gives  q>plause  to  Blackmore,  or  to  me. 

But  you  decline  the  mstreu  we  pursues 

Others  are  fond  of  Fame,  but  Fame  of  you. 

Instructive  Satire,  true  to  vhrtne*s  cause ! 
Thou  shining  suppUment  of  public  laws  \ 
WheaJUtUi'd  cnmes  of  a  licentious  age 
Reproach  our  silence,  and  demand  our  rage ; 
When  pur€ha^dfilUe$,  from  each  distant  land. 
Like  arts,  improve  in  Britain's  skilful  hand  ; 
When  the  Law  shows  her  teeth,  but  dares  not  bite. 
And  South -sea  treaourcB  are  net  brought  to  light ; 
When  ckurckmm  Scripture  for  the  classics  quit^ 
Polite  apostates  from  Ood*s  grace  UiwUi 
When  men  grow  grmi  from  their  rcvonitfi^im/; 
And  fly  from  bailii&  into  parliament ; 
When  dying  sinners,  to  blot  out  their  soore^ 
Bequeath  the  ckurch  the  learings  of  a  wkon  ; 
To  chafo  ourspleen,  when  (hemes  like  these  incrsase. 
Shall  panegyric  reign,  and  censure  oaase } 

Shall  poesy,  like  law,  turn  wrong  to  right. 
And  dedicatic«»  wa«h  an  Jithiflp  white« 
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Set  up  «fteh  Mnielcnvrcteh  for  Naivre't  bttst, 
On  whom  praise  shines,  u  (ropfcut  on  a  pMt  ? 
Shall  funeral  ekjqaenoe  her  ooftonn  ipresd. 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead  } 
Shall  authors  smile  on  such  illustrioiis  days. 
And  satirige  with  nothing — but  their  praite  ? 

Why  slamhen  Pope,  who  leads  the  tuneful  train, 
Nor  hears  that  virtue,  which  be  loves,  complain  ? 
Donne,  Doraet,  Dryden,  Rochester,  are  dead. 
And  gilt's  chief  foe,  in  Addison,  is  fled; 
Congreve,  who,  crowned  with  laurels,  fairly  wgn. 
Sits  smiling  at  the  goal,  while  others  run. 
He  will  not  wrrite ;  and  ^more  provokmg  still !) 
Ye  gods  !   he  will  not  wnte,  and  Mjbvius  will, 
CNouhly  distrest,  what  author  shall  we  find. 
Discreetly  4aring,  and  seyerely  kind. 
The  courtly  Roman's  '  shining  path  to  tread. 
And  sharply  tmile  prevailing  foUy  dead  ) 
Will  no  superior  genius  snatch  the  quill. 
And  save -me,  on  the  brink,  from  writing  iU  ? 
Though  vain  the  strife,  I'll  strive  my  voice  to  raise. 
What  will  not  men  attempt  for  iocrtd  praise  } 
The  lov€  afpratM,  howe'er  conceal'd  by  alrt, 
Beigne,  aiore  or  less,  and  glows,  in  every  heart : 
The  proudj  to  gahi  it  toils  on  toils  endure ; 
The  modett  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
Cer  globes,  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells; 
Now,  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells : 
Tis  Tory,  Whig;  it  plots,  prays, preaches,  pleads, 
Harangoes  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades. 
Here,  to  Steele's  humcur  makes  a  bold  pretence  ; 
There,  bolder,  aims  at  PuHeney's  eloquence. 
It  aids  the  dmcer'a  heel,  the  vHriUr's  bead, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 
Vot  ends  with  hfe ;  but  nods  in  sable  pbmifs. 
Adorns  our  Acorse,  and  flatters  on  our  Umb$. 

What  is  not  ^iroud  ?  The  ptmp  is  proud  to  sea 
So  many  like  himself  in  high  degret : 
The  to^re  is  proud  her  beauties  are  Uie  dread 
Of  peevish  virtue  and  the  marriage-bed ; 
'  And  the  brib'd  cuckoLdt  like  crown'd  victims  bom 
To  slaughter,  glories  in  his  gilded  horn. 

Some  go  to  church,  proud  humbly  to  repent. 
And  come  back  much  more  guilty  thsn  they  went : 
One  way  they  leo^,  another  way  they  iteer. 
Pray  to  the  gods,  but  would  Jnve  mortals  hear  ; 
And  when  their  sins  they  set  sincerely  down. 
They'll  find  that  their  religion  has  been  one. 

Others  with  wistful  eyes  on  glory  look. 
When  they  have  got  their  ficture  towards  a  book : 
Or  pompous  title,  like  a  gaudy  sign. 
Meant  to  betray  doll  sots  to  wretched  wine. 

If  at  his  title  T bad  dropp'd  bis  quill, 

T— —  might  have  pass'd  for  a  great  genius  stilL 

But  T alas !  (excuse  him,  if  you  can) 

Is  now  a  scribbler  J  'vfio  was  once  a  rMtn, 
Imperioos  some  a  classic  yome  demand. 
For  heaping  up,  with  a  laborious  hsnd, 
A  waggon  load  of  meanings  for  one  word. 
While  A's  deposed,  and  B  with  pomp  restor*d. 

Some,  for  renown,  on  scraps  of  learning  doat, 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  aslhey  qttote. 
To  patch-work  leam'd  quotations  are  ally'd ; 
Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride. 

On  glass  bow  witty  is  a  noble  peer ! 
Did  ever  diamond  cost  a  man  90  dear? 

Polite  diseases  make  some  idiots  vom ; 
Which,  if  unfortunately  well,  they  foign. 
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Of  folly,  vice,  disease,  men  proud  we  see ; 
And  (stranger  stUl ! )  of  blockheads'  flattery ; 
Whose  praise  defomes ;  as  if  a  fool  should  mean^ 
By  spitting  on  your  foce,  to  make  it  clean. 

Nor  is 't  enough  all  hearts  are  swoln  withprid^^ 
Her  poioer  is  mighty,  as  her  retUm  is  wide. 
What  can  she  not  perform  ?  The  Love  of  Fame 
Made  bold  Alphonsus  his  Creator  blame : 
Empedocles  hurl'd  down  the  burning  steep : 
And  (stronger  stiU !)  made  Alexander  weep. 
Nay,  it  holds  Delia  from  a  second  ^ed. 
Though  her  lov'd  lord  has  four  half-months  beendead^ 

This  passion  wi^  a  pimple  have  I  seep 
Retard  a  cause,  and  give  a  judge  the  spleen. 
By  Uds  mspir'd  (O  ne'er  to  be  foigut ! ) 
Some  lords  have  leam'd  to  jp€/^  a^  soipe  to  Anpl* 
It  makes  Globose  a  speaker  in  the  house  ; 
He  hems,  and  is  deliver'd  of  his  mouse. 
It  makes  dear  self  on  well-bred  tongues  prevail. 
And  /the  HtOe  hero  of  each  tale. 
Sick  with  the  Love  of. Fame,  what  throngs  pour  ii^ 
Unpeople  court,  and  leave  the  senaUthia} 
My  growing  subject  seems  but  just  begun. 
And,  chariot-like,  1  kindle  as  I  run. 

Aid  me,  great  Homer !  with  thy  epic  rulev 
To  take  a  catalogue  of  British  fools. 
Satire!  had  I  thy  Dorset's  force  divine, 
A  knave  or  fool  should  perish  in  each  line  ; 
Though  for  the  first  all  Westminster  should  {deai^ 
And  for  the  last  all  Gresham  intercede. 

Begin.    Who  first  the  catalogue  ihAll  graoe  } 
To  quality  belongs  tlie  highest  place. 
My  lord  comes  forward ;  forward  let  him  come  ! 
Ye  vulgar !  at  your  peril,  give  him  room  3 
He  stands  for  fame  on  his  fore&theis'  feet,    . 
By  heraldry,  prov'd  valiant  or  discreet : 
With  what  a  decent  pride  he  throws  his  ^yea 
Above  the  man  by  three  dsicents  less  wise  I 
If  virtues  at  his  noble  hands  yan.  crave. 
You  bid  him  raise  his  fother'sfrom  the  grave. 
Men  should  press  foward  in  Fame's  glorious  chace  } 
Nobles  look  hexkward,  and  so  lose  the  race. 

Let  high  birth  triumph !  What  can  bd  more  great  | 
Nothing — but  merit  in  a  low  estate. 
To  virtue's  hiunblest  son  let  none  prefer 
Vice,  though  descended  ficom  the  Conqueron 
Shall  men,  Xikt  figures,  pass  for  high,  or  base,  , 
Slight,  or  important,  otily  by  their  place  } 
Titles  are  marks  of  honest  men,  and  wise  ; 
The  fool,  or  knave,  that  wears  a  title,  /yen 

They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge. 
Produce  their  dAt,  instead  of  their  disdkmge^ 
Dorset,  let  those  who  proudly  boast  their  line* 
Like  thee,  in  worth  hereditary^  shine. 

Yarn  as  false  greatness  is,  the  Muse  must  ow^ 
We  want  not  fools  to  buy  that  Bristol  stone. 
Mean  sons  of  earth,  who  on  a  Southrsea  tide 
Of  full  success,  swam  into  weaWt  and  pride. 
Knock  with  a  purse  of  gold  at  Anstis'  gate. 
And  beg  to  be  descended  from  the  great.. 

When  men  of  infiuny  to  grandeur  soar. 
They  light  a  torch  to  show  their  shame  the  more, 
Hiose  governments  which  curb  not  evils^  coatse ! 
And  a  rich  knave's  a  HkH  on  our  laws, 

BeUis  with  solid  giory  will  be  crown'd ; 
He  buys  no  phantom,  no  vain  empty  sound  ; 
But  builds  himself  a  name ;  and,  to  be  grea^ 
Sinks  in  a  quarry  an  immense  estate ! 
In  cost  and  grandeur,  Cbandos  he'll  out-dof  , 
And  Burlington,  thy  taste  is  not  so  true. 
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The  pile  if  flriitVd ;  ererj  toil  is  pMt ; 
And  full  perfection  is  arrivM  at  last ; 
When  lo !  my  lord  to  aome  small  corner  rvns* 
And  leaves  state-rooms  to  strmigers  and  to  dunt. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  topay, 
^rorides  a  home  horn  which  to  run  away. 
In  Britsin,  what  is  many  a  lordly  scat. 
But  a  discharge  in  ftill  for  an  esutc  ? 

-  In  smaller  compass  lies  PyfmaIion*s  fame ; 
Kot  domes,  but  antique  statues,  are  his  flame  : 
Kot  Fountaine's  self  more  Pariancharms  has  kno«'n ; 
Kor  is  good  PembrDlie  more  in  lore  with  stone. 
The  bailiffs  come  (rude  men  prophanely  bold  !) 
And  bid  him  turn  his  Venus  into  gold. 
*•  No,  sirs,**  he  cries ;  «*  I'll  sooner  rot  in  jail : 
0baH  Grecian  arts  be  trucked  for  English  bail  ?'* 
Such  heads  might  make  thchr  very  buMtos  laugh : 
His  daughter  starves ;  but  Cleopatra's  safe  *. 

Men,  overloaded  with  a  large  estate, 
If  ay  spill  their  treasnre  in  a  nice  cenceit : 
The  rkk  may  be  polite;  but,  oh  !  tis  sad 
To  say  you're  euriotts,  when  we  swear  jrou'rc  nuuL 
By  your  revenue  measure  your  expense ; 
And  to  yooryiMdIf  and  meres  JMn  your  jfiuc 
Ko  man  u  bless'd  by  accident  or  guess ; 
True  wisdom  w  the  price  of  kapjnness: 
Yet  few  without  long  disciplhie  are  sage ; 
And  oui*  youth  only  Ia3rs  up  sighs  for  age. 
But  how,  my  Muse,  canst  thou  resist  so  long 
The  bright  temptation  of  the  courtly  thioag. 
Thy  BMMt  inviting  theme  ?  The  court  afibrds 
Much  food  for  satire ; — it  abounds  in  lords. 
«*  What  lords  are  those  saluting  with  a  grin  ?  '* 
One  is  just  wt,  and  one  as  lately  tn. 
**  How  comes  it  then  to  pass  we  see  preside 
On  both  their  brows  an  equal  share  of  pride }  ** 
Pride,  that  impartial  passion,  reigns  thnmgfa  all, 
Attends  our  glory,  nor  deserts  our  faU. 
As  in  its  home  it  triumphs  in  high  place. 
And  frowns  a  haughty  esnle  in  disgrace. 
Some  ferds  it  bids  admire  tbeir  hands  so  white. 
Which  bloom,  like  Aaron%  to  their  ravish'd  sight: 
Some  lords  it  bids  risiign;  and  turns  their  wands. 
Like  Moses',  into  serpents  in  their  hands. 
These  sink,  as  divers,  for  reMmn  ;  and  boast. 
With  pride  vwerted,  of  their  honours  lost. 
But  against  reason  sure  'tis  equal  sin. 
The  boast  of  merely  being  •«<,  or  tn. 

What  numbers  here,  through  odd  ambition,  strive 
To  seem  the  most  transported  things  alive.? 
As  if  by  joy,  desert  was  understood : 
And  all  the  fortunate  were  wise  and  good. 
Hence  aching  bosoms  wear  a  visage  gay, 
And  stifled  groans  frequent  the  ball  and  play. 
Campletely  dress'd  by  MonteuU  >  and  grimace. 
They  take  their  birthday  suit  and  pitbtic  face : 
Their  smiles  are  only  part  of  what  they  wear. 

Put  oflf  at  niirht,  with  lady  B >s  hair. 

What  bodily  fatigue  ia  half  so  bad  } 
With  anxious  care  they  labour  to  be  glad. 

What  Bumbeni,  here,  would  into  fame  advance, 
'Conscious  of  m«rit,  hi  the  coxcomb's  dance ; 
The  tavern !  park  I  assembly !  jnask!  and  play ! 
Those  dear  destroyers  of  the  tedious  day  ! 
That  wheel  of  fops !  that  sauifter  of  the  town ! 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down. 
Fools  grin  on  fbols,  and,  tf/o»c-like,  support 
Without  one  sigh,  th^  pleasures  of  a  court. 

*  A  famous  sUtue.       >  A  fiimous  tailor. 


Courts  cm  givn  nothing  to  tbe  i0u«and]gaa< 
But  scorn  of  pomp,  and  love  of  solitude. 
High  stations  tumuli,  but  not  bHss,  creata : 
None  think  the  great  unhappy,  but  the  greats 
Pools  gaze,  and  envy ;  envy  darts  a  sting, 
)^'hich  makes  a  swain  as  wretched  as  a  khi^. 

1  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show  ^ 
I  envy  none  the  gi/d^tg  of  their  woe. 
Give  me,  indulgent  gods !  with  mind  serene, 
And  guiltless  heart,  to  range  the  sylvan  scene  | 
No  splendid  poverty,  no  smiling  eare. 
No  well-bred  hate,  or  servile  grandeur,  there  i 
There  pleasing  objecta  useful  tboughta  suggest  ( 
Hie  sense  w  rsvish'd,  and  the  soul  is  blest ; 
On  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows  ; 
In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows. 
But  some,  wiiaught,  o'erbear  the  whispering  rill« 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure,  blockheads  still : 
Nor  shoots  up  folly  to  a  nobler  bloom 
In  her  own  native  soil,  the  drawing-roam. 

The  iftttre  M  proud  to  see  his  coursers  strain. 
Or  well-breath'd  beagles  sweep  along  the  plain. 
Say,  dear  Hippolytns,  (whose  drink  is  ale. 
Whose  erudition  is  a  Christmas  tale, 
Whose  mistress  is  saluted  with  a  smack. 
And  friend  received  with  thumps  upon  the  back) 
mien  thy  sleek  gelding  nimbly  leaps  the  oioaad. 
And  Rmgwood  opens  on  the  tainted  ground^ 
Is  that  thy  praise  ?  Let  Rmgwood's  fkme  alone  ^ 
Just  Ringwood  leaves  each  animal  his  own  ^ 
Nor  envies,  when  a  gypsy  yam  commit. 
And  shake  the  clumsy  bench  with  country  wit ; 
\Mien  you  the  dullest  of  dull  things  have  aaid^ 
And  then  ask  pardon  for  the  jest  you  made. 

Here  breathe,  my  Muse!  and  then  thy  task  renew  t 
Ten  thousand  fbols  unsung  are  still  in  view. 
Fewer  lay-atheists  made  by  church  debates  | 
Fewer  great  begg^ars  fom'd  for  large  estates  ; 
Ladies,  whose  love  is  constant  as  the  wind  ; 
Cits,  who  prefer  a  guinea  to  mankind ; 
Fewer  giave  lords  to  Scrope  discreetly  bend  ^ 
And  fewer  shocks  a  statesman  givea  kisyfYend. 

la  there  a  man  of  an  eternal  vein. 
Who  lulls  the  town  in  winter  with  his  str^n. 
At  Bath,  in  summer,  cbanta  the  reigning  laa^ 
And  sweetly  whistles  as  the  waters  pass  ? 
Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Delia's  o'er  her  cup» 
That  runs  for  ages  without  winding-up  f 
Is  th^re,  whom  his  tenth  epic  mounts  to  fome  f 
Such  and  such  only,  might  exhaust  my  theme : 
Nor  would  these  heroes  of  the  task  be  glad. 
For  who  can  write  so  foot  as  men  run  auid) 


SATIRE  a 

Mr  Muse,  proceed,  and  reach  thy  deatin'd  end  j 
Though  toils  and  disiger  the  bold  task  attend. 
Heroes  and  gods  naake  other  poems  fine ; 
Plain  Satire  calls  for  sense  in  every  line : 
Then,  to  what  swarms  thy  faulto  I  dare  expose  \ 
All  friends  to  vic%andfoUy  are  thy  ibes. 
When  such  the  foe,  a  war  eternal  wage ; 
Tis  most  ill-nature  to  repress  thy  rage : 
And  if  these  strains  some  nobler  Muse  excite^ 
I'll  glory  in  the  verse  I  didfio^  write. 

So  weak  are  human-kind  by. nature  made» 
Or  to  such  weakness  by  their  vice  betray'4. 
Almighty  Fintily  !  to  thee  they  owe 
Their  ses<  of  ploisure,  and  their  balm  of  woOi 
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Tbou,  like  the  Sun,  ftll  eoloitrs  4obI  contaio, 
Varying  like  r«y»  of  ligWl  cm  drops  of  rain. 
For  cveiy  soul  fiiida  rmifoo  to  be  proud. 
Though  hissed  mud  booted  by  the  pointing  crowd. 

Warm  id  puraoit  of  foxes  and  renown, 
Hippoljrtua  ^  demands  the  syhtm  crown ; 
But  Florio'a  ftunae,  the  product  of  a  shower. 
Grows  in  bis  garden,  an  illnstrious  flower ! 
Why  teems  tb^  Earth  ?  Why  melt  the  vernal  skies  ? 
Why  shines  tbe  Sun  ?  To  make  Paul  Diack*  rise. 
From  mom  to  night  has  Florio  gazing  stood. 
And  woiMlerM  how  the  gods  could  be  so  good  ; 
Whatshsipe!  What  hue!  Was  ever  nymph  sg  fiiir  ? 
He  dotes  I  he  dies !  be  too  is  rooted  there. 
O  solid  blisa  !   which  nothing  can  destroy. 
Except  a  cat,  bird,  snail,  or  idle  boy. 
In  fiime*8  full  bloom  lies  Florio  down  at  night. 
And  wakea  next  day  a  most  inglorious  wight ; 
The  tulip'a  dead !  See  thy  fair  sister's  &te, 
O  C  I  and  he  kind  ere  'tis  too  late. 

Nor  are  those  enemies  I  mentioned,  all ; 
Beware,  O  florist,  thy  ambition's  fall. 
A  friend  <^  mine  indulged  this  noblf  flame ; 
A  Quaker  serr'd  him,  Adam  was  bis  name  ; 
To  ooa  lov'd  tulip  oft  the  master  went, 
Mung  o'er  it,  and  whole  days  in  rapture  spent ; 
But  came,  siod  mtss'd  it  one  ill-fated  hour  : 
He  rav*d  !   he^  roar'd !    **  What  demon  cropt  my 

'ik>wer  ?» 
Serene,  quoth  Adam,  "  Lo !  'twas  crush'd  by  me; 
Fall's  is  the  Baal  to  which  thou  bow'dst  thy  knee." 
But  all  men  want  amusement ;  and  what  crime 
In  such  a  Paradise  to  fool  their  time  ? 
None :  hut  why  proud  of  this  ?  To  fame  they  soar : 
We  grant  they're  idle,  if  they'll  ask  no  more. 
We  smile  at  florists,  we  despibc  their  joy. 
And  think  their  hearts  enamour'd  of  a  toy : . 
But  are  those  wiser  whom  we  most  admire. 
Survey  with  envy,  and  pursue  with  fire  ? 
What's  he  who  sighs  for  wealth,  or  fame,  or  power? 
Another  Florio  doting  on  a  flower  ! 
Ashort-liv'd  flower;  and  which  has  often  sprung 
From  sordid  arts,  as  Florio's  out  of  dung. 

With  what,  O  Codrus  !  is  thy  fancy  smit  ? 
The^Iotirer  of  learning,  and  the  bUtom  of  wit. 
Thy  gaudy  shelves  with  crimson  bindings  glow. 
And  £pictetu8  is  a  perfect  beau. 
How  fit  for  thee,  bound  up  in  crimson  too. 
Gilt,  and,  like  them,  devoted  to  the  view  ! 
Thy  books  tsejumiture,    Mcthinks  't  is  hard 
That  science  shoukl  be  purchased  by  tbe  yard  ; 
And  Tonson,  turo'd  upholsterer,  send  home 
The  gilded  leather  to  JU  up  thy  room. 

ff  not  to  some  peculiar  end  design'd, 
Study*B  the  specious  trifling  of  the  mind ; 
Or  is  at  best  a  secondary  aim, 
A  chase  for  sport  alone,  and  not  for  game. 
If  so,  sure  they  who  the  mere  vobime  prize 
But  love  the  thicket  where  the  quarry  lies. 
On  buying  books  Lorenzo  long  was  bent, 
But  found  at  length  that  it  reduc'd  his  rent ; 
His  £snns  were  flown ;  when,  lo  !  a  sale  comes  on, 
A  choice  collectkm  !  what  is^to  be  done  ? 
He  selb  his  last ;  for  he  th^whole  will  buy; 
Sells  e'en  his  house ;  nay,  wants  whereon  tp  lie : 
So  high  the  generous  ardour  of  tb#  QVW 
For  Roqian^  Oro^  fid  QridPUU  xajV 


^Ot.  XUL 


*  This  refers  to  the  first  satire, 

•  Thename^^jf  HbUpw 


When  terms  wert  dn^wiv  tnd  brought  him  by  th« 

clerk,     . 
Lorenzo  fign'd  the  bargain — ^with  his  m^rlr. 
Unlearned  men  of  hooks  assume  tbe  caro^ 
As  eunuchs  are  the  guardians  of  tbe  f^ir. 

Not  in  his  authors'  livcnts  alone 
Is  Codrus'  erudite  ambition  shown  : 
Editions  %'arious,  at  high  prices  bought. 
Inform  the  world  what  Codrus  would  l^e  thought ; 
And  to  this  cost  qnother  must  succeed 
To  pay  a  sage,  who  «ay<  tbat  he  can  rea4; 
Wlio  titles  knows,  and  iridexes  has  seen ; 
But  leaves  to  Chesterfield  what  lies  between ; 
Of  pompous  books  who  shuns  the  proud  expanse. 
And  humbly  is  contented  with  their  sense^ 

O  Stanhope,  whose  accomplish mentf  mH)(J9  VfiA 
The  promise  of  ^,  long-illustrious  blood, 
In  arts  and  manners  eminently  giac'd. 
The  strictest  honour  /  and  tbe  finest  lofitt  t 
Accept  this  verse ;  if  Satire  c^  Sigr^ 
With  so  consiinmiBte  an  humanity. 

By  your  example  would  Hilano  mend  5 
How  would  it  grace  the  talents  of  my  friend, 
Who,  with  the  channs  of  his  own  genius  smit. 
Conceives  ^U  virtues  are  ccynpris'd  in  wit ! 
But  time  his  fervent  petulance  may  cool ; 
For  though  he  is  a  tnY,  he  is  nofcoL 
In  time  hi^U  leam  to  use,  not  waste,  his  sense ; 
Nor  make  a  frailty  6[  ma  excellence. 
He  spares  nor  friend  nor  foe ;  but  calls  to  mind. 
Like  doom's-day,  all  the  faults  of  all  mankind. 

What  though  wit  tickles  ?  tickling  is  unsafe. 
If  still 't  is  painful  while  it  makes  us  laugh. 
Who,  for  tbe  poor  renpwn  of  being  smart. 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart  ? 

Parts  may  be  prais'd,  good^nature  is  ^dor'd  ; 
Then  draw  your  tvit  as  seJJdom  as  your  sword  j 
And  never  on  tbe  weak ;  or  you'll  appear 
As  there  no  hero,  no  great  genius  here. 
As  in  smooth  oil  tbe  razor  best  is  wt^t. 
So  unth  by  politeness  shsJl>est  set : 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  ^oen  j 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 
Tbe  fame  men  give  is  for  the  joy  they  fin^; 
Dull  is  the  jef(«-,  when  the  joke's  unkind, 

Shice  Marcus,  doubtless,  thinks  himself  a  wit. 
To  pay  my  compliment,  what  piape  so  fit  ?  ' 

His  most  fiicetious  letters  3  ^m^c  to  iiQi^, 
Which  m^  First  Satire  sweetly  reprimand; 
If  that  Rjust  ofience  to  Marcus  gave. 
Say,  Marcus,  which  art  thou,  mfool,  or  knave  f 
For  all  bnt  such  with  caution  1  forbore ; 
That  thou  wast  either,  I  ne'er  knew  before : 
I  know  thee  pow,  both  y^hflS  thou  art,  and  who; 
No  mask  so  good,  but  Marcus  must  shine  through : 
False  names  a^   y^jai,   thy  lines  their  authgr 

tell; 
Thy  best  concealment  ^«d  been  writing  well : 
But  thou  a  brave  neglect  oi  fame  hast  shown, 
Of  otfcer'f  fiune,  great  genius !  ^Midtbyown. 
Write  on  unheeded  ,  find  this  maxim  know. 
The  man  who  jncntfom,  dist^ppoint^  bis  foe. 

In  maliDP  tfi  prc^d  wits,  some  proudly  1^ 
Their  peevish  reason  ;  vain  of  being  dull; 
When  soivbe  home  joke  has  stu^g  their  solemn  9oa|a» 
In  vengeance  tbey  determiB^--to  Iffifyo^  ; 
Through  spleen,  tl\at  Uf tie  lifiiute  fgavje,  n^akp  /sft^ 
Quite  9^9^»  in  the  ways  pf  heaviness ;     ' 

%  JUtten  aei^to  t^  aufh^,  ligji^  )A|^:^)^ 
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lb  btmpt  inanhnate  a  fondneds  take  | 

And  disinherit  sons  that  are  awake. 

These,  when  their  utmost  venom  they  would  spit, 

Most  harborously  tell  yoo— •"He'<  a  wit,** 

Poor  negroes,  thus,  to  show  their  burning  spite 

To  cacodemons,  say,  they're  devilish  white, 

Lampridius,  from  the  bottom  of  hh*  breast. 
Sighs  (/er  one  child ;  but  triumphs  in  the  rest. 
How  just  his  grirf!  one  carries  in  his  head 
A  less  proportion  of  the  father's  lead  ; 
And  is  in  danger,  without  special  grac^ 
To  rise  above  a  justice  of  the  peaee. 
The  dunghill-breed  of  men  a  ifa'iiait  scorn, 
And  feel  a  passion  for  a  graUt  of  com ; 
.  Some  stupid,  plodding,  money-loving  wight. 
Who  wins  their  hearts  by  knowing  black  from  white. 
Who  with  much  pmns,  exerting  eUl  his  sense. 
Can  rang^  aright  his  shillings,  pounds,  and  pence. 

The  booby  ^ther  craves  a  booby  son ; 
And  by  Heaven's  blessing  thinks  himself  undone. 

Wants  of  all  kinds  are  made  to  fame  a  pica ; 
One  learns  to  lisp;  another  not  to  see; 
"Miss  D       ■,  tottering,  catches  at  your  hand  : 
Was  ever  thing  so  pretty  bom  to  stand  ? 
Whilst  these,  what  Nature  gave,  disown  through 

pride, 
Others  affed  what  Nature  has  dented  ; 
What  Nature  has  denied,  fools  will  pursue  : 
As  apes  are  ever  walkinic  upon  tioo, 

Crassus,  a  grateful  sage,  our  awe  and  sport ! 
Supports  grave  forms;  for  forms  the  sage  support. 
He  hems ;  and  cries,  with  an  important  air, 
"  If  yonder  clouds  withdraw,  it  will  be  fair:" 
Then  quotes  the  Stag^yrite,  to  prove  it  true  ; 
And  adds,  "The  leam'd  delight  in  something  new** 
Is  H  not  enough  the  blockhead  scarce  can  read. 
But  must  he  uisely  look,  and  gravely  plead  ? 
As  far  tL  formalist  from  wisdom  sits. 
In  judging  eyes,  as  libertines  from  wits. 

These  subtle  wights  (so  blind  are  mortal  men, 
Though  Satire  couch  them  with  her  keenest  pen) 
For  ever  will  hang  out  a  solemn  face. 
To  put  ofS  nonsense  with  a  better  grace  : 
As  pedlars  with  some  hero's  head  make  bold. 
Illustrious  mark  !  where  pins  are  to  be  sold. 
What's  the  bent  brow,  or  neck  in  thought  reclin'd  ? 
The  body^s  wisdom  to  conceal  the  mind. 
A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain  ; 
As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain  $ 
And  l^  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot, 
Solemnil/s  a  cover  for  a  toL 
I  find  the^boZ,  when  I  behold  the  skreen  ; 
For  'tis  the  wise  man's  interest  to  be  seen. 

Hence,  Chesterfield,  that  openness  of  heart, 
And  just  disdain  for  that  poor  mimic  art ; 
Hence  (manly  praise ! )  that  manner  nobly  free. 
Which  all  admire,  and  I  commend,  in  thee. 

With  generous  scorn  how  oft  hast  thou  sur- 
vey'd 
Of  court  and  town  the  noontide  masquerade  ; 
Where  swarms  of  knaves  the  vizor  quite  disgrace, 
And  hide  secure  behind  a  naked  face  / 
Where  Nature's  end  of  language  is  declm'd, 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  the  mind ; 
Where  generous  hearts  the  great^t  hazard  run, 
And  he  who  trusts  a  brother,  is  undone  ! 
'  These  all  their  care  expend  on  outward  show 
For  wealth  and  fame ;.  for  feme  alone,  the  beau. 
Of  late  at  White'^  was  young  f  lorello  seen !. 
How  blank  his  look !  how  discompos'd  his  mien ! 


So  hard  it  provei  in  grief  s'ncere  to  feig^  f 
Sunk  were  his  spirits  ;  fbrVis  coat  was  plmtu 

Next  day  his  breast  regain'd  its  wottbei  peaer; 
His  henlth  was  mended  witli  a  tikKrIace* 
A  curious  artist,  loag  mm^d  to  toils 
Of  gentler  bOity  wMr  combs,  and  firagrant  oilsy 
Whether  bf  dnmce,  or  by  some  Qod  inspired, 
Sor  tottch'd  his  curls,  his  mighty  soul  was  Or'd. 
The  well-swoln  ties  an  equal  homage  claim, 
And  either  shoulder  has  its  share  of  feme ; 
His  sumptuous  ufatch^case,  though  conceiti'd  it  lies^ 
Like  a  good  conscience,  solid  joy  supplies. 
He  only  thinks  himself  (so  fer  from  tain  !) 
Stanhope  in  wit,  in  breeding  Deloraine. 
Whene'er,  by  seeming  chance,  he  throws  his  eye 
On  mirrors  that  reflect  his  Tynan  dye. 
With  how  sublime  a  transport  leaps  his  henrt ! 
But  Fate  ordains  that  dearest  friends  most  part. 
In  active  measures,  brought  from  France,  he  wheels 
And  triumphs,  conscious  of  his  learned  heels. 

So  have  I  seen,  on  some  bright  summer's  day, 
A  calf  of  genius,  dcbonnair  and  gay. 
Dance  on  the  bank,  as  if  inspir'd  by  feme. 
Fond  of  the  pretty  fellow  in  the  stream. 

Morose  is  sunk  with  shame,  whene'er  surprise 
In  linen  clean,  or  peruke  undi^guis'd. 
No  sublunary  chance  his  vestments  fear ; 
Valued,  like  leopards,  as  their  spots  appear. 
A  fem'd  surtout  he  wears,  which  once  was  blue. 
And  his  foot  swims  in  a  capacious  shoe  ; 
One  day  his  wife  (for  who  can  wives  reclaim  ?) 
Level'd  her  barbarous  needle  at  his  feme  : 
But  open  force  was  vain  ;  by  night  she  went, 
And,  while  he  slept,  surpris'd  the  darling  rent  : 
Where  yawn'd  the  frieze  is  now  become  a  doubt; 
"  And  glorv,  at  one  entrance,  quite  shut  out*." 

He  scorns  Plorello,  and  Florello  him  ; 
This  hates  the  fUhy  creature ;  that,  the  prim  : 
llius,  in  each  other,  both  these  fools  despise 
1'heir  own  dear  selves,  with  undisceming  eyes  ;   * 
Their  methods  various,  but  alike  their  aim  ; 
The  sloven  and  the  fooling  are  the  same. 

Ye  Whigs  and  Tones  !  thus  it  feres  with  you. 
When  party-rage  too  warmly  you  pursue  ; 
Then  hoth  club  nonsense,  and  impetuous  pride. 
And  folly  joins  whom  sentiments  divide. 
You  vent  your  spleen,  as  monkejrs,  when  they  pass^ 
Scratch  at  the  mimic  monkey  in  the  g^ass ; 
While  both  are  one :  and  henceforth  be  it  known. 
Fools  of  both  sides  shall  stand  for  fools  alone. 

*•  But  who  art  thou  ?"  methinks  Florello  cries : 
**  Of  all  thy  species  art  thou  only  wise  ?" 
Since  smallest  things  can  give  our  sins  a  twitch> 
As  crossing  straws  retard  a  passing  witch, 
Florello,  thou  my  monitor  shalt  be ; 
I'll  conjure  thus  some  profit  out  of  thee. 
O  THOU  myself!  abroad  our  counsels  roam. 
And,  like  ill  husbands,  take  no  care  at  home  r 
Thou  too  art  wounded  with  the  common  dart. 
And  Love  of  Fame  lies  throbbing  at  thy  heart ; 
And  what  wise  means  to  gain  it  bast  thoo  chose  f 
Know,  fame  nnd  fortune  both  are  made  of  prose. 
Is  thy  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme. 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 
While  I  a  moment  name,  a  moment's  past ; 
I'm  nearer  death  in  this  verse,  than  the  last  .- 
What  then  Is  to  be  done?  Be  wise  with  speed  |     - 
A  fool  at  fofty  is  9,  fool  indeed. 
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And  what  fo  foolish  as  the  chase  of  fame  ? 
How  vain  the  prize !  how  impotent  our  aim  ! 
For  what  are  men  who  grasp  at  praise  sublime, 
But  buhbUs  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time. 
That  rise,  and  fall,  that  swell,  and  are  no  more, 
Bwfif  mjodforgot,  ten  thousand  in  an  hour } 


SATIRE   III. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  MR,  DODINGTON, 

Long,  Dodington,  in  debt  I  long  have  sottgbt 
To  ease  the  burthen  of  my  grateful  thought; 
And  now  a  poet's  gratitude  you  see  ; 
Grant  him  two  favourti,  and  he'll  ask  for  thrtt : 
For  whose  the  present  glory,  or  the  gain  ? 
You  give  protection,  I  a  worthless  strain. 
You  love  and  feel  the  poet's  sacred  flame, 
And  know  the  basis  of  a  solid  fame; 
Though  prone  to  like,  yet  cautious  to  commend. 
Yon  read  with  all  the  malice  of  n.  friend ; 
Nor  favour  my  atiempts  that  way  alone. 
But,  more  to  raise  my  verse,  conceal  your  own. 

An  ill  tim'd  modesty  !  turn  ages  o^er. 
When  wanted  Britain  bright  examples  more  ? 
Her  learnings  and  her  geniu$  too,  decays ; 
And  dark  and  cold  are  her  declining  days; 
As  if  men  now  were  of  another  cast. 
They  meanly  live  on  alms  of  ages  past. 
Men  still  are  men ;  and  they  who  boldly  dare. 
Shall  triumph  o*er  the  sons  of  ould  despair ; 
Or,  if  they  fail,  they  justly  still  Uke  place 
Of  such  who  run  in  debt  for  their  disgrace ; 
Who  borrow  much,  then  fairly  make  it  known. 
And  damn  it  with  improvemefUs  of  their  own. 
We  bring  some  new  materials,  and  what's  old 
New  cast  with  care,  and  in  no  borrow* d  mould  ; 
JLate  times  the  verse  may  read,  if  these  refuse  j 
And  from  sour  critics  vindicate  the  Muse. 
•*  Your  work  is  Jong,"  the  critics  cry.  'Tis  true. 
And  lengthens  still,  to  take  in  fools  like  you : 
Shorten  my  labour,  if  its  length  you  blame ; 
For,  grow  but  wise,  you  nb  me  of  my  game  5 
As  hunted  ^ag«,  who,  while  the  dogs  pursue. 
Renounce  their  four  legs,  and  start  up  on  two. 

Like  the  bold  bird  upon  the  banks  of  J>I^ile, 
That  picks  the  teeth  of  the  dire  crocodile. 
Will  I  enjoy  (dread  feast !)  the  critic's  rage. 
And  with  the  fell  destroyer  feed  my  page. 
For  what  ambitious  fools  are  more  to  blame, 
Than  those  who  thunder  in  the  critic*s  name  ? 
Good  authors  damn*d,  have  their  revenge  in  this, 
To  see  what  wretches  gain  the  praise  they  miss. 

Balbutius,  muffled  in  his  sable  cloak, 
like  an  old  Druid  from  his  hoUow  oak. 
As  ravens  solemn,  and  as  bodirtg,  cries, 
"  Ten  thousand  worids  for  the  three  unities !" 
Ye  docton  sage,  who  through  Parnassus  teach. 
Or  quit  the  tub,  or  practise  what  yon  preach. 
One  judges  as  the  weather  dictates;  right 
The  poem  is  at  noun,  and  wiong  at  night : 
Another  judges  by  a  surer  gage. 
An  author's  principles,  or  parentage ; 
Smce  his  great  anceston  in  Flanders  fell. 
The  poem  doubtless  must  be  written  well. 
Another  judges  by  the  writer's  look  ; 
Another  judges,  for  he  bought  the  book ; 
Some  judge,  their  knack  c^  judging  wrong  to  keep  j 
^^^o^j^dgtf  because  it  is  too  looa  to  sleep. 
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Thus  all  will  judge,  and  with  one  single  aim. 
To  gain  themselves,  not  give  the  writer,  fame. 
The  very  best  amUtumsly  advise. 
Half  to  serve  you,  and  half  to  pa?9  for  w'se. 

Critics  on  verse,  as  squibs  nn  triumphs  wait. 
Proclaim  the  glory,  and  augment  the  i 

Hot,  envious,  noisy,  proud,  the  scribbling  fry 
Burn,  hiss,  and  bounce,  waste  papt  r,  stink,  and  die. 
Rail  on,  my  friends !  what  more  my  verse  can  crow  n  . 
Than  Compton's  smile,  and  your  obliging  frown  ? 

Not  all  on  books  their  criticism  waste : 
The  genius  of  a  dish  some  justly  taste. 
And  eat  their  way  to  fame;  wiih  anxious  thought 
The  salmon  is  refusM,  the  turbnt  bought. 
Impatient  art  rebukes  the  Sun  s  delay. 
And  bids  December  yield  the  fruits  of  May  ; 
Their  various  cares  in  one  great  point  combine 
The  business  of  their  lives,  that  is — to  dine. 
Half  of  their  precious  day  they  give  the  feast  ; 
And  to  a  kind  digestion  spare  the  rest. 
Apicius,  here,  the  taster  of  the  town. 
Feeds  twice  a  week,  to  settle  their  renown. 

I  hese  worthies  of  the  palate  guard  with  care 
The  sacred  annalo  of  their  bills  of  fare ; 
In  those  choice  books  their  panegyrics  read. 
And  scorn  the  creatures  that  for  hunger  feed. 
If  man  by  feeding  well  commences  great, 
Much  more  the  woim  to  whom  that  man  is  nicat. 

To  glory  some  advance  a  lying  claim. 
Thieves  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  feme : 
Their  front  supplies  what  their  ambition  lacks ; 
They  know  a  thousand  lords,  behind  tJieir  backs* 
Cottil  is  apt  to  wink  upon  a  peer, 
ff^hen  tunCd  away,  with  a  familiar  leer  j 
•And  Harvey's  eyes,  unmcrcifullv  keen, 
Have  murder'd  fops,  by  whom  she  ne'er  was  seen, 
Niger  adopts  stray  libels;  wisely  prone 
1  o  covet  shame  still  greater  than  his  own. 
Bathyllus,  in  the  winter  of  threescore. 
Belies  his  innocence,  and  keeps  a  whore. 
Absence  of  mind  Brabautio  turns  to  fame, 
Learns  to  mistake,  nor  knows  h  %  blather's  name; 
Has  words  and  thoughts  in  nice  disorder  set,  ' 
And  takes  a  memorandum  U.>fo>get 
Thus  vain,  not  knowing  what  adorns  or  blots. 
Men  forge  the  patents  that  create  t'  cm  sots. 

As  k»ve  of  pleasure  into  pain  betrays. 
So  ipost  grow  infanwus  through  love  of  praise. 
But  whence  for  praise  can  such  an  ardour  rise. 
When  those,  who  bring  that  incense,  we  despise  ? 
For  such  the  vanitv  of  great  and  small. 
Contempt  goes  round,  and  all  men  laugh  at  all, 
N6r  can  e'en  Satire  blame  them ;  for 't  is  true. 
They  have  most  ample  cause  for  what  they  do, 
O  fruitful  Britain  !  doub  less  thou  wasi  meant 
A  nuise  of  fiols,  to  stock  the  continent. 
Though  Phoebus  and  the  Nine  for  ever  mow. 
Rank  follv  underneath  the  scythe  will  grow.  • 
The  plenteous  harvest  calls  me  forward  still, 
Tdl  I  surpass  in  length  my  lawyer's  bill  j 
A  Welsh  descent,  which  well  paid  heralds  damn  5 
Or,  longer  still,  a  Dutchman's  epigram. 
When,  cloy'd,  in  fury  I  throw  down  my  pen. 
In  comes  a  coxcomb,  and  I  write  again. 

See  Tityrus,  with  merriment  possest, 
Is  burst  with  laughUr  ere  he  hears  the  jest: 
What  need  he  stay  ?  for,  when  the  joke  is  o'er. 
His  teeth  will  be  no  whiter  than  before. 
Is  there  of  these^  ye  fair  I  so  great  a  dearth. 
That  you  need  purchase  wtnkeys  for  youj  mirth  f 
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SopM,  viUn  c^paintin^t  bid  tlie  world  admire  ; 
Of  houses  some ;  nay,  houses  that  they  fare : 
Some  (perfect  wiadom  !)  of  a  beauteous  wife; 
And  boast,  like  G>rdeliers,  a  Mourge  for  life. 

Sometimes,  through  pride,  the  sexes  change  their 
airs; 
My  lord  has  vapours^  and  my  lady  sirears; 
Then,  stranger  still !  on  turning  o(the  wind. 
My  lord  wears  breeches^  and  my  lady*s  kind. 

To  show  the  strength,  and  infiuny  of  pride. 
By  all  'tis  followed,  and  by  all  denied. 
What  numbers  are  there,  which  at  once  pursue 
Praise,  and  the  glory  to  contemn  it,  too  ! 
Vincenna  knows  self-prcdse  betrays  to  shanUf 
And  therefore  lays  a  stratagem  for  fame ; 
Makes  his  approach  in  modesty's  disi^ise, 
To  win  applause ;  and  takes  it  by  surprise. 
*'  To  err,"  sajrs  he,  "  in  small  tliinccs,  b  my  fate." 
Vod  know  vour  answer,  "  He*8  exact  in  great." 
«'  My  style]*"  says  he,  «*  is  rude  and  full  of  faulte." 
"  But  oh  !  what  sense !  what  energy  of  thoughts !" 
That  he  wants  algebra,  he  must  confers ; 
*'  But  not  a  soul  to  give  our  »rms  success." 
«'  Ah !  That's  a  hit  mdeed."  Vincenna  cries ; 
"  But  who  in  heat  of  blood  was  ever  wise  ? 
I  own  ^was  wrong,   when  thousands  call'd  me 

back. 
To  make  that  hopeless,  i11-advis*d,  attack  ; 
All  say,  't  was  madnem ;  nor  dare  1  deny  i 
Sure  never  fool  so  well  deserv'd  to  die." 
Could  this  deceive  in  others,  to  be  free. 
It  ne'er,  Vincenna,  could  deceive  in  thee ; 
Whose  conduct  is  a  comment  to  thy  tongue, 
So  clear,  the  dullest  cannot  take  thee  wrong. 
Thou  on  one  sleeve  wilt  thy  revenues  wear; 
And  haunt  the  court,  without  a  prospect  there. 
Are  these  expedients  for  renown  ?  Confess 
Thy  little  <r(/',  that  I  may  scorn  thee  less. 

Be  wise.  Vincenna,  and  the  court  forsake ; 
Our  fbrtuhes  there,  nor  thou,  nor  /,  shall  make. 
Even  men  of  merits  ere  their  point  they  gain. 
In  hardy  service  make  a  long  campaign  ; 
Most  manfully  besiege  the  patron's  gate. 
And,  oft  repuls'd,  as  oft  attack  the  great 
With  painAit  art,  and  application  warm, 
And  take,  at  last,  some  little  place  by  storm ; 
Enough  to  keep  two  shoes  on  Sunday  clean. 
And  starve  upon  discreetly,  in  Sheer-Laqe. 
Already  this  thy  fortune  can  afford  ; 
Then  starve  without  the  favour  of  my  lord. 
*Tis  true,  great  fortunes  some  great  men  confer: 
But  often,  even  in  doing  right,  they  err : 
From  caprice,  not  from  choice,  their  favours  coqae : 
They  give,  but  think  it  toil  to  know  to  whom  : 
The  man  that's  nearest,  yawning,  they  advance : 
Tim  inhumanity  to  bless  l^  chance. 
If  merit  sues,  and  greatness  is  so  loth 
To  break  its  downy  trance,  I  pity  both, 

I  grant  at  court,  Philander,  at  his  need, 
(Thanks  to  his  lovely  wife)  finds  fViends  indeed. 
Of  every  charm  and  virtue  she's  possest : 
Philander!  thou  art  exquisitely  blest ; 
The  p6blic  envy  !  Now  then,  't  is  allow'd. 
The  man  is  found,  who  may  be  justly  proud  : 
But,  see !  bow  sickly  is  ambition's  taste ! 
Ambition  feeds  on  trash,  and  loaths  a  feast  % 
Fori  lo»  Philander,  of  reproach  afraid, 
In  secret  loves  hb  wife,  but  keeps  her  maid. 

Some  nymphs  sell  reputation ;  others  buy ; 
And  love  a  market  where  the  ratei  run  high : 


Italian  mnftk^  tweet,  beca%!«6  H  is  dtmr  ; 
Their  vanity  h  tickled,  not  their  ear  : 
Their  tastes  wonld  lessen,  if  the  prices  MI9 
.\nd  Sbakespem-e'ii  wretched  stuff  do  qnitt  M 

well; 
.\way  the  disenebanted  fkir  would  throng. 
And  own,  that  English,  is  their  mother  tongne. 

To  show  how  much  our  northern  taites  refine. 
Imported  nymphs  our  peereases  outshine  ; 
While  tradesmen  starve,  these  Pbilomeb  are  gay; 
Fur  generous  lords  had  rather  give  than  pay. 

Behold  the  masquerade's  fantastic  soeoe  ! 
The  legislature  join'd  with  Drury-Lane  ! 
Whpn  Britain  calls,  th'  embroidered  patriots  nuv 
And  serve  their  coicn/ry-— if  the  dnnce  b  done. 
"  Are  we  not  then  allow'd  to  be  polite  ?" 
Yes,  doubtless !  but  first  set  your  Dotions  right 
fforlh,  of  politeness  b  the  needful  ground  ; 
Where  that  b  wanting,  this  can  ne'er  be  Ibia^ 
Triflers  not  e'en  in  trifies  can  excel } 
'Tis  soUd  bodies  only  polish  well. 

Great,  choeen  prophet !  for  these  latter  days. 
To  turn  a  willing  worldyVom  righteous  wayvl 
Well,  Heydegger,  dost  thou  thy  master  serve; 
Well  has  he  seen  hb  servant  should  not  starve. 
Thou  to  bb  name  hast  splendid  temples  raic*d ; 
In  various  forms  of  worship  seen  ium  praia^ 
Gaudy  devotion,  like  a  Roman,  shown. 
And  sung  sweet  anthems  in  a  toi^rae  wUmowm, 
Inferior  ofierings  to  thy  god  of  vice 
Are  duly  paid,  in JkUUes,  cards  and  dice; 
Thy  sacrifice  supreme,  an  hundred  maids! 
That  solemn  rite  of  midnight  masquerades ! 
If  maid«  the  quite  exhausted  town  denies. 
An  hundred  head  of  cuckolds  may  suffioe. 
Thou  smiPst,  well  pleas'd  with  the  cwweried  land. 
To  see  tUeffty  churches  at  a  stand. 
And  that  thy  minister  may  never  fail. 
But  what  thy  hand  has  planted  still  prevail. 
Of  minor  prophets  a  succession  sure 
The  propagation  of  thy  zeal  secure. 

See  commons,  peers,  and  minister*  of  state. 
In  aolemn  council  met,  and  deep  debate ! 
What  godlike  eoterprise  U  taking  birth  ? 
What  wonder  opens  on  th'  expecting  Earth  ? 
'Tis  done  1  with  loud  applause  the  council  rings  ! 
Fix'd  is  the  fate  of  whores  undfiUle-^trings  ! 

lliough  bold  these  truths,  thbu.  Muse,  with  truths 
like  these. 
Wilt  none  offend,  whom  t  b  a  prasae  to  please : 
Let  others  flatter  to  be  flatter'd  ;  thou. 
Like  just  tribunais,  l>end  an  awful  brow. 
How  terrible  it  were  to  common-sense. 
To  write  a  satire^  which  gave  none  offence  / 
And,  since  from  Hfe  I  take  the' draughts  yon  eee, 
If  men  dislike  them,  do  they  censure  me  f 
1'he  fool,  and  knave,  't  is  glorious  to  offsnd. 
And  godlike  an  attempt  the  world  to  mend ; 
The  world,  where  lucky  throws  to  btockhuods  fmll, 
Knaves  know  the  game,  and  honest  men  pey  alL 

How  hard  for  real  worth  to  gain  its  price ! 
A  man  shall  make  bb  fortune  in  a  trice. 
If  blest  with  pliant,  though  but  slender,  sewe^ 
Feign'd  modeaty,  and  real  impudence : 
A  supple  knee,  smooth  tongue,  an  eatygrace^ 
A  curse  vithm,  a  smile  upon  hb  fhce  ; 
A  beauteous  sister,  or  convenient  wtfe. 
Are  prizes  m  the  lottery  of  life; 
Oenius  and  virtue  they  will  soon  defoat. 
And  lodge  yon  in  the  boaom  of  the  ffesC. 
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To  merit,  b-bnt  to  piovide  a  pom 
Por  moD^s  refufing  what  you  ought  to  gain. 
May,  Dodtngtnn,  this  maxim  fail  m  you, 
\¥tmm  ny  presaging  thoughts  already  view 
By  Walpole's  ciraduct  fir'd,  and  friendship  graced. 
Still  higher  in  your  prince'i  iavoor  placed ; 
And  lending,  here,  those  awful  councils  aid, 
Which  you,  eAroad^  with  such  success  obey'd  ! 
Bear  tkuitom.  one,  who  holds  your  friendship  dear  $ 
"What  moti  we  wish,  with  ease  we  fiwcy  near. 


SATIRE  IV. 

TO  THB  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  SPENCER 

COMPTON. 

Round  some  £Eur  tvee  th'  ambitious  woodbine  grows, 
And  breathes  her  sweets  on  the  supporting  boughs: 
So  sweet  the  ver«r,  th*  ambitious  verse,  should  be, 
(O  !  pardon  mine)  that  hopes  support  from  thee ; 
Thee,  Compton,  bom  o'er  senates  to  preside. 
Their  dimity  to  raise,  their  round: 5  guide  i 
Deep  to  discern,  and  widely  to  survey. 
And  kingdoms'  tAtcn,  without  ambition,  weigh; 
Of  distant  virtues  nice  extremes  to  blend. 
The  Clown's  as«erter,  and  the  people's  friend  : 
Nor  dost  thou  scorn,  amid  »ublimer  views, 
To  listen  to  the  laboure  of  the  Muse ; 
Thy  smiles  protect  her,  while  thy  tilents/re, 
And  't  is  but  half  thy  glory  to  inspire. 
Vex'd  at  a  public  fame,  so  justly  won. 
The  jealous  Chremes  is  with  spleen  undone; 
Chremes,  for  airy  pensions  of  renown, 
Devotes  his  service  to  the  state  and  crown : 
All  schemes  he  knows,  and,  knowing,  all  improves, 
TlKNigh  Britain's  thankless,  still  this  patriot  loves : 
But  patriots  differ ;  some  may  shod  their  bioud, 
He  drinks  his  coffee,  for  the  public  liood; 
Consults  the  sacred  steam,  and  there  foresees 
What  storms,  or  sunshiue.  Providence  dec;;ecs; 
Knows,  for  each  day,  the  weather  of  our  rate ; 
A  quidnunc  is  an  almanac  of  state. 

You  smile,  and  think  this  statesman  void  of  use ; 
Why  may  n*jt  time  bis  secret  worth  produce  ? 
Since  apes  can  roast  the  choice  Castanian  ni,t ; 
Since  steeds  of  genius  are  expert  at  put ; 
Since  half  the  senate  "  Not  content"  can  say. 
Geese  nations  save,  and  puppies  plots  betray. 

What  makesVtcin  model  realms,  andcouiucl  kings  ? 
An  incapacity  for  smaller  things  : 
Poor  Chremes  can't  conduct  bis  own  estate. 
And  then^  has  untiertaken  Europe's  fate. 
GelMmno  leaves  the  realm  to  Chremes'  skill, 
And  boldly  claims  a  province  higher  still : 
To  raise  a  name,  th'  ambitions  boy  has  got. 
At  once,  a  Bible,  and  a  shoulder-knot ; 
Deep  in  the  secret,  he  looks  thn>ugli  the  whole, 
And  pities  the  dull  ro?ue  that  tava  his  soul ; 
To  talk  with  rev'rence  you  amst  take  good  heed, 
Nor  shock  his  tender  reason  with  the  Creed : 
Hove'er  well-bred,  in  public  he  complies. 
Obliging  friends  alone  with  blasphemies. 

Peerage  is  poison,  good  estates  are  bad 
For  this  4i8ease ;  poor  rogues  run  seldom  mad. 
Have  not  aitaindtrs  brought  unhoped  relief, 
Kx»^  falling  stocks  quite  cur'd  an  unbelief? 
While  the  Sun  shines.  Blunt  Ulks  with  wondrous 

lorce; 
Bnt  thiMider  jpan  swtaU  beer,  and  wiBk  Sscowrse. 


Such  useful  instrwnents  the  weather  show. 

Just  as  their  mercury  is  high  or  low : 

Health  chiefly  keeps  an  atheist  in  the  dark ; 

A  fever  argues  better  than  a  Clarke ; 

Let  but  the  logic  in  his  pulse  decay. 

The  Grecian  heMl  renounce,  and  learn  to  pray ; 

While  C mourns,  with  an  unfeigned  zeaL 

Th*  apostate  youth,  who  reasoo'd  once  90  well. 
C-— — ,  who  makes  merry  with  the  Creed» 
He  almost  thiqks  he  disbelieves  indted ; 
But  only  .thinks  so :  to  give  both  their  due, 
Satan,  and  Af,  believe,  and  tremble  too. 
Of  some  for  ^lory  such  the  boundless  rage* 
lliat  they're  the  blackest  scandal  of  their  age. 

Narcissus  the  Tartarian  club  disclaims : 
Nay,  a  free-ma8on>  with  some  terrour,  names  $ 
Omits  no  duty ;  nor  can  envy  say, 
He  miss'd,  these  many  years,  the  church,  or  playi 
He  makes  no  noise  in  parliament,  'tis  true; 
But  pays  his  debts,  and  visit,  when  't  is  du^; 
His  character  and  gloves  are  ever  clean, 
And  then,  he  can  out-bow  the  bowing  dean  ; 
A  smile  eternal  on  his  lip  he  aears. 
Which  equally  the  wise  and  worthless  shares. 
In  gay  fatigues,  this  most  undaunted  chief. 
Patient  ijfidleness  beyond  belief, 
Mo^tchari•ably  lends  the  town  hisyice. 
For  oriiament,  in  every  public  place ; 
As  sure  a<  cards,  he  to  th'  assembly  comes. 
And  is  they«r7ji7tfre  of  drawing-rooms  : 
When  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free» 
And,  ioin'd  to  two,  he  fi^ils  not — to  make  thre# : 
Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  his  race; 
Fok-  who  dees  iwthing  with  a  better  grace } 

To  deck  my  list,  by  nature  were  design'd 
Such  shining  expletives  of  human  kindt 
Who  a  ant,  while  through  blank  life  the^  dream 

aloj'.g, 
Sense  to  be  rijrht,  and  passion  to  be  wrong. 
To  counteri>oise  this  htro  of  «hc  mode,. 
Some  for  renown  are  singular  and  odd ; 
What  other  men  dislike,  is  sure  to  please. 
Of  all  mankmd,  these  dear  antipotles ; 
Through  pride  not  malice,  they  run  counter  still. 
And  birth'days  are  their  days  of  dressing  ilL 

Arbuthnot  is  a  fool,  and  F a  sage, 

S — ly  will  frisbt  you,  K engage ; 

By  nature  streams  rim  backward,  flame  descends. 
Stones  mmmt,  and  Sussex  is  the  worst  of  friends; 
They  take  their  rest  by  day,  and  wake  by  nigh^ 
And  hlusb,  if  you  surpriie  them  in  the  right; 
If  they  bv  chance  bliu-t  out,  ere  well  aware, 
A  swan  is  white,  or  Qneensberry  is  fair. 
Notliing  exceeds  in  ridicule,  no  doubt, 
A  f<)ol  in  fasliion,  but  a  fool  that's  auL 
His  passion  for  absurdity's  so  strong. 
He  cannot  bear  a  riial  in  thfe  wrong ; 
1  hough  wrong  the  mode,  comply ;  more  sense  if 

shown 
In  wearing  others*  follies,  than  your  own. 
If  what  Isout  of  fashion  most  you  prize, 
Methinks  you  should  endeavour  to  be  wise. 
But  what  in  oddness  can  be  more  sublime 
Than  Sloone,  the  foremost  toyman  of  bis  time  ? 
His  nice  ambition  lies  in  curious  fancies. 
His  dausrhter'ri  pf»rtion  a  rich  shell  inhances, 
And  Ashmole's  baljy-house  b,  in  bis  view, 
Britannia's  golden  mine,  a  rich  Peru  1 
How  his  eyeslangtiish  !  how  his  1  noughts  adore 
That  painted  coat,  vhicb  Joseph  never  fiore ! 
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YOUNG'S  POEMS. 


He  shotri,  on  holiday*,  a  sacred  pin. 
That  touch'd  the  ruff,  that  touchM  Queen  Bess's 
chin  • 

**  Since  that  Treat  dearth  our  chronicles  deplore, 
Shnce  that  ecreat  plague  that  swept  as  many  more^ 
Was  ever  year  unWest  as  this  r»  he'll  cry, 
'*  It  has  npt  brou jrht  us  one  new  butterfly  I " 
In  times  that  suffer  such  leam'd  men  as  the$e^ 
Unhappy  I        y  !  how  came  you  to  please  ? 

Not  gaudy  butterflies  are  Lico*8  game; 
Bat,  in  effect,  his  chase  is  much  the  same : 
Warm  in  ptirsuit,  he  levies  all  the  great, 
Stanch  to  the  foot  of  title  and  estate  : 
Where-e'er  their  lordships  go,  they  never  find 
Or  Lico.  or  their  shadows^  lag  behind  ; 
He  sets  them  sure,  where-e*er  tbeir  lordshipt  run. 
Close  at  their  elbows,  as  a  momtng-Atn ; 
As  if  their  grandeur  by  contagion  wrought. 
And  fame  was  like  ajfever,,  to  be  caught : 
But  after  seven  years'  dance,  from  place  to  place. 
The  Dane  ^  is  more  familiar  with  bis  grace. 

Who'd  be  a  crutch  to  prop  a  rotten  peer ; 
Or  living  pendant  dangling  at  his  ear. 
For  ever  whispering  secrets,  which  were  blown 
For  months  before,  by  trumpets,  through  the  town  ? 
Who*d  be  a  glass,  with  flattering  grimace. 
Still  to  reflect  the  temper  of  his  face! 
Or  happy  ptn  to  stick  npon  his  sleeve. 
When  my  lord's graciohs,  and  vouchsafes  t<  leave; 
Or  cushion,  when  his  heaviness  shall  please 
To  loll,  or  thump  it,  for  his  better  ease ; 
Or  a  vile  butt,  tor  noon,  or  night,  bespoke, 
When  the  peer  rashly  swears  he'll  club  his  joke? 
Who'd  shake  with  laughter,  though  he  could  not 

find 
His  lordship's  jest;  or,  if  his  nose  broke  wind. 
For  blessings  to  the  gods  profoundly  bow, 
Thatcancry,  "Chimneysweep,"  ordriveap/ot^A? 
With  terms  like  these,  how  mean  the  tribe  that  c/ote/ 
Scarce  meaner  they,  wh(i  terms  like  these  impose. 

But  what's  the  tribe  most  likely  to  comply  ? 
The  men  of  ink,  or  ancient  authors  lye  ; 
The  writing  tribe,  who  shameless  auctions  hold 
Of  praise,  by  inch  of  candle  to  be  R»ld  : 
All  men  they  flatter,  but  themselves  the  most. 
With  deathles»i  feme,  their  e\-erla8tinp  boast : 
For  Fame  no  cully  makes  so  much  her  jest. 
As  her  old  con  tant  xpark,  the  bard  profcst. 
**  Boyle  shines  in  council,  Mordaunt  in  the  tight, 
Pelham's  magnificent ;  but  I  can  write, 
And  what  to  my  great  soul  like  glory  dear  ?'* 
Till  S'>me  god  whispers  in  his  tingling  ear. 
That  fame's  unwholesome  taken  without  meat, 
And  life  is  be&t  sustain'd  by  what  is  eat : 
Grown  lean,  and  wise^  he  curses  what  he  writ. 
And  wishes  all  his  wants  were  in  his  wit. 

Ah !  what  avails  it,  when  his  dinner's  lost. 
That  bis  triumphant  name  adorns  a  post  f 
Or  that  his  shining  page  (prov<»king  fate!) 
Drfiends  sirloins,  which  sons  of  dulness  eat  f 

What  foe  to  veise  without  compassion  hears. 
What  cruel  prose-man  can  refiain  from  tears. 
When  the  poor  Muse,  for  less  than  half  a  crown, 
A  prostitute  on  every  bulk  in  town. 
With  oibcr  whores  undone,  though  7u>t  in  print. 
Clubs  credU  for  Geneva  in  the  Mint  ? 

Ye  bards !  why  will  you  sing,  though  unlnspir'd  ? 
Ye  bards  !  why  will  yon  starve,  to  be  admir'd  f 

*  A  Danish  dog  of  the  duke  of  Argyll. 


Defunct  by  Phai)Ui»  laws,  ti^^ond  r«dreM, 
Why  will  3rour  jpecfres  haunt  the  firightad  p 
Bad  metre,  that  ercrescfRce  of  the  head. 
Like  hair,  will  spront,  although  the  poet's  dead. 

All  other  trades  demand,  verse-makera  he^  ; 
A  dedicad'  n  is  a  xoooden  leg ; 
A  barren  Labeo,  the  true  mumpers  fiuhkmy 
Exposes  borroufd  brats  to  move  compassion. 
ThoQgh  such  myself,  vile  bards  1  ditcomiDeBd  ; 
Nay  mare,  though  gentle  Damon  is  wyfrimd 
**  Is 't  then  a  crime  to  utrite  f" — if  talent  rare 
Proclaim  the  god,  the  crime  is  to  forbear : 
For  some,  though  few,there  are,  large-minded  i 
Who  watch  unseen  the  labours  of  the  pen  ; 
Who  know  the  Muse's  worth,  and  therefore  court, 
l*heir  deeds  her  theme,  their  btninty  her  ^nf^KHt ; 
Who  serve,  wuuk^d,  the  least  pretence  to  wit ; 
My  sole  excuse,  alas !  for  having  writ 
Argyll  true  wit  is  studious  to  restore ; 
And  Dorset  smiles,  if  Phoebus  smii'd  before; 
Pembroke  in  years  the  long-lov'd  arts  admires. 
And  Henrietta  like  a  Muse  inspires. 

But  ah  !  not  inspiration  can  obtahi 
That  fame,  which  poets  languish  for  in  vaio- 
How  mad  their  ahn,  who  thirst  for  glor>%  striva 
To  grasp,  what  no  man  can  possess  aHve  I 
Fame's  a  reversion,  in  which  men  take  place 
(O  late  reversion ! )  at  their  own  decease. 
I'hJs  truth  sagacious  Lintot  knows  so  well. 
He  starves  bis  authors,  that  their  works  may  jetf. 

That^ome  is  wealth,  fantastic  poets  cry ; 
That  wealth  is  fame,  another  clan  reply  ; 
Who  know  no  guilt,  no  scandal,  but  in  rags; 
And  swell  in  just  proporti<in  to  their  bags. 
Nor  only  the  low-bom,  defbrm'd,  and  old. 
Think  glory  nothing  but  the  beams  of  gold; 
The  first  young  lord,  which  in  the  Mall  you  meet. 
Shall  match  the  veriest  hunks  in  Lombard-Street, 
From  rescued  candl&i'  ends  who  rais'd  a  sum. 
And  stanes,  to  join  apamy  to  apium, 
A  beardless  miser !  'Tis  a  gnilt  unknown 
To  f  )nnc'r  times,  a  scandal  all  our  own. 

Of .   dent  lovers,  the  tn»e  modem  band 
Will  mortgage  Celia  to  redeem  their  land 
For  love,  young,  noble,  rich,  Ca«taliodies  j 
Name  but  the  fair,  love  swells  into  his  eyes. 
Divine  iMonimia,  thy  fond  fears  lay  down  ; 
No  rival  can  prevail — but  ha^a  crtmii. 

He  glories  to  late  times  to  be  convey'd. 
Not  for  the  poor  he  has  reUen'd,  but  made : 
Not  such  ambition  his  great  fathers  fir»d. 
When  Harry  conquer'd,  and  half  Prance  expir'd : 
He'd  be  a  slave,  a  pimp,  a  dog,  for  gain  : 
Nay,  a  dull  sheriff  (or  his  golden  chain, 

"  Who'd  be  a  slave?"  the  gallant  Colonel  cries, 
While  love  of  glory  sparkles  from  his  eyes. 
To  deathless  fkme  he  loudly  pleads  his  right — 
Just  is  his  title — for  he  will  noltjight: 
All  M>ld iers  vo^wr,  all  divines  have gmore. 
As  maids  of  honour  ^Awty— by  their  ^ce  .* 
Pul,  when  indulging  on  tlie  last  campaign. 
His  lofty  terms  climb  o'er  the  hills  of  slain ; 
He  gives  the  foes  he  slew,  at  each  vain  wont, 
A  sweet  rerenge.  and  ha(f  absolves  his  sword. 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  bomb  afraid, 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid : 
Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reserv'd  enjoy  ; 
Who  strive  to  gT'^asp  it.  as  they  touch,  destroy, 
Tis  the  world's  debt  to  deeds  of  high  degree; 
But  if  you  pay  yourself,  the  world  is  frM. 
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Were  there  no  tongue  toipenk 
Ati|rustu8*  deeds  in  arms  bad  ne*er 
Augustus'  deeds  !  if  that  ambiguous  name, 
CoiHbunds  my  reader,  and  misguides  h.s  aim. 
Such  is  tbe  prince's  wortb,  of  whom  I  speak  j 
The  Roman  would  not  blush  at  the  mistake. 


SATIRE  V. 
ON   fro  MEN. 


O  fairest  of  creation  !  last  and  best ! 

Of  all  God's  works  !  Creature  in  whom  exceird, 

"Whatever  can  to  sight,  or  thought,  be  furm'd 

Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 

How  art  thou  lost ! —  Milton. 

Noa  reigns  ambition  in  bold  man  alone; 
Sold  Jemale  heirts  the  rude  invader  own  : 
Bui  thtre,  indeed,  it  deals  in  nicer  things, 
Than  routing  armies,  and  dethroning  kitigs : 
Attend,  and  you  discern  it  in  the  fair 
Conduct  a /flg-<T,  or  reclaim  a  hair; 
Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye; 
Or»  in  full  joy,  elaborate  a  sigh. 

The  sex  we  honour,  though  their  faiults  we  binme; 
Nay,  thank  their  faults  for  such  a  fruitful  theme: 

A  theme,  fair !  doubly  kind  to  me. 

Since  satirizing  those  is  praising  thee; 

Who  wouldst  not  bear,  too  modestly  refin'd, 

A  poneg^'ric  of  a  gro.ser  kind. 

Britannia's  daughters,  much  morefair  than  mcf. 
Too  fond  of  adm'uration,  lose  their  price ; 
Worn  in  the  public  eye,  give  cheap  delight 
To  throngs,  and  tarnish  to  the  sated  s'l^Ut : 
As  unreserv-'d,  and  beauteous,  as  the  Sun, 
Through  every  sitrn  of  vanity  they  run; 
Assemblies,  parks,  coarse  fcasis  in  eity-halls. 
Lectures,  and  trials,  plays,  committees,  balls. 
Wells,  bedlams,  executions,  Smith  field  scenes, 
And  fortune-tellers,  caves,  and  lions'  deos, 
Taverns,  exchanges,  bridewells,  drawing-rooms. 
Installments,  pillories,  corunati«)ns,.totnbs, 
Tumblers,  and  funerals,  pu]>pet  siious,  reviews, 
Sales,  races,  rabbits,  (and, still  stranger!)  peus. 

Clarinda's  bosou)  burns,  but  burns  fi>r  Fame; 
And  Lovelies  vanquish'd  in  a  JtoNer  Ihnie  ; 
Warm  gleams  of  h.'pc  she,  Jioic,  disjieii^csj  that, 
Like  April  suns,  dives  into  clouds  again: 
With  all  her  lustre,  now,  her  lover  warms; 
Then^  out  of  ottentatioHy  hides  her  charms , 
T  is,  next,  her  pleasure  sweetly  to  complain, 
And  to  be  taken  with  a  sud<len  pain  ; 
Then,  she  starts  up,  all  ecstasy  and  bliss. 
And  is,  sweet  soul !  just  as  sim^ere  in  this: 
O  how  she  rolls  her  charming  eyes  in  ipite  ! 
And  looks  delightfully  with  all  her  might ! 
But,  like  our  heroes,  much  more  brave  than  wise. 
She  conquers  fgr  tbe  triumph,  not  the  prite, 

Zara  resembles  JEiUfi  cixjwn'd  with  snows  ; 
Without  «he  freezes,  and  within  she  glows : 
Twice  ere  the  Sun  descends,  with  zeal  inspir'd. 
From  the  vain  converse  of  the  world  retir*d. 
She  reads  the  psalws  and  chapters  for  the  day. 
In  —  Cleopatra,  or  the  last  new  play. 
Thus  gloomy  Zara,  with  a  solemn  grace. 
Deceives  mankind,  and  hides  l^hind  heryact. 
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Nor  fiu*  beneath  her  m  renown,  is  she. 

Who  through  good-breeding  is  ill  oompMqr; 

WlMK  «Hanov  will  aot  let  her  Jaram  oene. 

Who  thinks  yon  are  vnhappy,  when  at  peace ; 
To  find  you  news,  who  racks  her  subtle  head. 
And  vows — **that  her  great-grandfather  is  dead.'? 

A  dearth  of  words  a  woman  need  not  fear  j 
But  *t  is  a  task  indeed  to  learn;— to  hear  : 
In  that  the  skill  of  conversation  lies ; 
That  shows,  or  makes,  you  both  polite  and  wise. 

Xantippe  cries,  **  Let  nymphs  who  nought  can 
say 
Be  lost  in  silence,  and  resign  the  day ; 
And  let  the  guilty  wife  her  guilt  confess. 
By  tame  behaviour,  and  a  soft  address  !" 
Through  virtue,  she  refuses  to  comply 
With  all  the  dictates  of  humanity ; 
Through  wisdom,  she  refuses  to  submit 
To  wisdom's  rules,  and  raves  to  prove  her  unt ; 
Then,  her  unblemish'd  honour  to  maintain. 
Rejects  her  husband's  kindness  with  disdain : 
But  if,  by  chance,  an  ill-adapted  word 
Drops  from  the  lip  of  her  unwary  lord. 
Her  darling  china,  in  a  whirlwind  sent. 
Just  intimates  the  lady's  di^content 

Wine  may  indeed  excite  the  meekest  dame; 
But  keen  Xantippe,  scorning  borroufd  flame, 
Can  vent  her  thunders,  and  her  lightnings  play. 
O'er  ctx)ling  gruel^  and  composing  tea : 
Nor  rests  by  night,  but,  more  sincere  than  nice. 
She  shakes  the  curtains  with  her  Artnd  advice : 
Doubly,  like  echo,  sound  is  her  delight. 
And  the  last  word  is  her  eternal  right. 
Is  't  not  enough  plagues,  wars,  and  famines,  rise 
To  la>h  our  crimes,  but  must  our  wives  be  ujisef 

Famine,  plague,  war,  and  an  unnumbered  throng 
Of  guilt-avenging  ills,  to  man  belong: 
What  black,  what  ceaseless  cares  besiege  our  state  [ 
What  strokes  we  feel  from  fancy,  and  from  fate  I 
If  fate  forbears  us,  fancy  strikes  the  blow; 
We  make  misfortune ;  suicides  in  woe. 
Siipcrlluous  aid  !  unnecessary  skill ! 
Is  Nature  backward  <o  torment,  or  kill  ? 
How  oft  the  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight,  bell, 
(That  inm  tongue  of  Death  !)  with  solemn  knell. 
On  Folh/s  errands  as  vie  vainly  roam, 
Knocks  at  our  hearts,  and  linds  pur  thoughts  ftoro 

home  1 
Men  drop  so  fast,  ere  life's  mid  stage  we  tread,     * 
Few  kno-.vso  m-'ny  frion<l<  alive,  asdead. 
Vet.  :ts  immortal,  in  our  up-hill  chase 
We  pr*^scov  Foilune  with  u  slacken'd  pace; 
Our  ardent  labours  for  the  toys  we  seek, 
Jnn  niu'.it  to  day,  and  Suiulay  to  the  week: 
Our  very  joys  are  anxious,  and  expire 
Between  satiety  andfcrce  desire. 
Now  what  reward  for  all  this  grief  and  toil  ? 
But  one  ;  a  female  friend's  endearing  smile; 
A  tender  smile,  our  sorrows'  only  balm, 
And,  in  life's  tempest,  the  sad  saik>r's  calm. 

How  have  I  seen  a  gentle  nymph  draw  nigb, 
Peace  in  her  air,  persuasion  in  her  eye ; 
Victorious  tenderness  !  it  all  o*ercame, 
Husbands  look'd  mild,  and  savages  grew  tame. 

The  sylvan  race  our  active  nymphs  pursue  ; 
Man  is  not  all  the  game  they  have  in  view : 
In  woods  and  fields  their  glory  they  complete ; 
There  Master  Betty  leaps  a  five-barr*d  gate  ; 
While  fair  Miss  Charles  to  toilets  'is  confined. 
Nor  rashly  tempts  the  barbarous  sun  and  wind. 
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Some  nymphs  atffect  "a  thbre  hfth>ic  bvecd, 
And  volt  nt>m  liuiUers  to  the  managed  steed ; 
Command  bis  prancings  with  a  martial  air. 
And  Fobert  has  the  forming  of  Ihe/air. 

Morfe  than  one  steed  must  Delia's  empire  fed, 
Who  sitd  triumphant  o'er  the  flying  wheel; 
And  as  she  guides  it  through  th*  admiring  throng, 
With  what  an  air  she  smacks  the  silken  thong ! 
Graceful  as  John,  she  moderates  the  reins, 
And  ifthisttes  sweet  her  diuretic  strains  : 
Sesdstris  like,  such  charioteers  as  these 
May  drive  six  hamess'd  motutrchsy  if  they  please  ; 
They  drive,  rbw,  ruriy  with  love  of  glory  smit. 
Leapt  swim,  shoot  Jiying,  and  pronounce  on  wiL 

O'er  the  belles-lettres  lovely  Daphne  reigns  ; 
Again  the  god  Apollo  wears  her  chains : 
With  legs  toss'd  high,  on  her  sopheeshe  sits. 
Vouchsafing  audience  to  contending  wits : 
Of  each  performance  she's  the  final  test ; 
One  act  read  o'er,  she  prophesies  the  rest ; 
And  then,  pronouncing  with  decisive  air. 
Fully  convinces  all  the  town — she*sfair. 
Had  lovely  Daphne  Hecatessa's  face, 
How  would  her  elegance  of  taste  decrease ! 
Sonne  ladies' jiM^mcTi^  in  theiryea/«rcs  lies, 
And  all  their  genius  sparkles  from  their  eyes. 

"But  hold,"  she  cries,  "lampooner!  baveacare; 
Miist  1  witAt  common  sense,  because  I'm  fair  ?'' 
O  no :  see  Stella  ;  her  eyes  fhine  as  bright. 
As  if  her  tongue  was  never  in  the  right; 
And  yet  what  real  learning,  judgment,  6re  ! 
She  seems  inspir'd,  and  can  herself  inspire : 
Hpw  then  (if  malice  rul'd  not  all  the  fair) 
Could  Daphne  publish,  and  could  she  ibrbear  ? 
We  grant  that  beauty  is  no  bar  to  seiisey 
Nor  is  *t  a  sanction  for  impertinence. 

Sempronia  lik*d  her  man ;  and  well  she  might; 
llie  youth  in  person,  and  in  parts,  was  bright ; 
Possess'd  of  every  virtue,  grace,  and  art, 
That  claims  just  empire  o'er  the  female  heart : 
He  met  her  passion,  all  her  sighs  retum'd. 
And,  in  full  rage  of  youthful  ardour,  bum'd : 
Large  bis.possessions,  and  beyond  her  own  ; 
Their  bliss  the  theme  and  envy  of  the  town  : 
The  day  was  fix'd,  when,  w  ith  one  acre  more, 
In  stepp'd  defbrm'd,  debauch'd,  diseas'd,  threescore. 
The  fatal  sequel  I,  through  shame,  forbear : 
Of  pride  and  avarice  who  can  cure  the  feir  ? 

Man's  rich  with  little,  were  his  judgment  true  j 
Nature  is  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few; 
Those  few  wants  answer'd,  bring  sincere  delights ; 
But  fools  create  themselves  new  appetites : 
Fancy  and  pride  seek  things  at  vast  expense, 
Which  relish  not  to  reason,  nor  to  sense. 
When  surfeit,  or  unlluinkftdness,  destroys, 
In  natur/s  parrow  sphere,  our  solid  joys. 
In  fancy's  SLiry  land  of  noise  and  show,- 
Where  nought  but  dreams,  no  real  pleasures  grow; 
Like  cats  in  air-pumps,  to  subsist  we  strive 
On  joys  too  thin  to  keep  the  soul  alive. 
Lemira's  sick ;  make  haste;  the  doctor  call : 
He  comes ;  but  where'a  his  patieut  ?  At  the  ball. 
The  doctor  stares;  her  woman  curt'sies  low, 
And  cries,  "  My  lady,  sir,  is  always  so : 
Diversions  put  her  maladies  to  flight; 
True,  she  can't  stand,  but  she  can  dance  all  night : 
Pve  knovi^  my  lady  (for  she  loVes  a  tune) 
Tor  fevers  take  an  opera  in  June : 
And,  though  perhaps  you'll  think  the  practice  bold, 
A  midnight  park  la  sovereign  for  a  cold: 


With  coKcs,  brcdtntts  of  givim  ntift  ogiM  j 
With  indigestionM,  supper  jiHt  at  tbree." 
A  strange  alternative,  replies  sir  Hans, 
Must  women  have  a  doctor,  or  a  dance  f 
Though  sick  to  death,  abroad  Xhej  safely  rouh. 
But  droop  and  die,  in  perfect  herith,  at  home: 
For  want — but  not  of  health,  are  ladies  ill  { 
And  tickets  cure  beyond  the  doctoi^s  bUL 

Alas,  my  heart !  how  langnishingly  fitir 
Yon  lady  lolb  !  With  what  a  tender  air  1 
Pale  as  a  yocmg  dramatic  author,  irben. 
O'er  darling  lines,  fell  Cibber  waves  his  pen. 
Is  her  lurd  angry,  or  has  Veny  *  chid  } 
Dead  is  her  father,  or  the  mask  !biMd  ? 
"  Late  sitting-up  has  tum'd  her  roses  wyte.** 
Why  went  she  not  to  bed  >  "  Because  Hwas  ^rif^'" 
Did  she  then  datice  or  play  ?  "  Nor  this,  nortluEL* 
Well,  night  soon  steals  away  In  pleasing  ebat. 
"  No,  all  alone,  her  pray«r§  she  rather  chose. 
Than  be  that  wretch  to  sleep  till  mominfr  rose." 
Then  lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade. 
Goes,  with  they<uftto7ia^^  owls,  to  bed: 
This  her  pride  covets,  this  her  health  denies; 
Her  sout »  silly,  but  her  body's  wise. 

Others,  with  curious  arts,  dim  charms  wrtri**. 
And  triumph  in  the  bloom  ofjlftyfive. 
You,  in  the  morning,  a  fair  nymph  Invite; 
To  keep  her  word,  a  brown  one  comes  at  ni^t : 
Next  day  she  shines  in  glossy  black;  and  then 
Revolves  into  her  native  red  again : 
Like  a  dove's  neck,  she  shifts  hertransientfthaniis, 
And  is  her  own  dear  rival  in  your  arms. 
But  one  admirer  has  the  painted  lass ; 
Nor  finds  that  one,  but  in  her  looking-glass : 
Yet  Laura's  beautiful  to  such  excess, 
That  all  her  art  scarce  makes  her"  please  us  less. 
To  deck  the  female  cheek,  HE  only  knows. 
Who  paints  less  fair  the  lily  and  the  r'ose. 

How  gay  they  smile !  Such  blessings  Nature  pooft, 
O'erstock'd  mankind  enjoy  but  half  her  stores : 
In  distant  wilds,  by  human  eyes  unseen, 
She  rears  her  flowers,  and  spreads  her  velvet  green: 
Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace. 
And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race. 
Is  Nature  then  a  niggard  of  her  bliss  ? 
Repine  we  guiltless  in  a  world  like  this? 
But  our  lewd  tastes  her  lawful  charms  refu9e. 
And  painted  orfi  deprav'd  al I oremcnts  choose. 
Such  Fnlvia's  passion  for  the  town ;  fresh  air 
(An  odd  eflect !)  gives  ^'apuurs  to  the  fiur ; 
Green  fields,  and  shady  groves,  and  crystal  sprfaig!^ 
And  larks,  and  nightingales,  are  odious  things ; 
But  smuke,and  dust,  and  noise,  and  crowds,  delight; 
And  to  be  press'd  to  death,  transports  her  quite  : 
Where  silver  rivulets  play  through  flowery  meads. 
And  woodbines  give  their  sweets,  and  limes  their 
Black  kennels'  absent  odours  she  regrets,   [shades, 
And  stops  her  nose  at  beds  of  violets. 

Is  stormy  life  preferr'd  to  the  serene  ? 
Or  is  the  public  to  the  private  scene  ? 
Retired,  we  tread  a  smooth  and  open  way : 
llirough  briars  and  brambles  in  the  world  we  stnry; 
^/i^ opposition,  and  perplex' d  debate. 
And  thorny  care,  and  rank  and  stinging  hate. 
Which  choke  our  passage,  our  career  control. 
And  wound  the  flrmest  temper  of  our  souL 
O  sacred  solitude  !  divine  retreat ! 
Choice  of  the  prudent !  envy  of  the  great ! 

*  Lap-dog, 
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Hy  ihf  pm%  MfCftfli,  te  te  tliy  ^yim^  shade. 
We  court  fair  WMum,  UMt  cciestial  maid  : 
The  g^enume  of&priog  of  bcr  knr'd  ettrinnioe 
(Strangers  eb  Baith !)  are  irmocince  and  petta : 
There^  ftoOk  the  wayt  of  awn  laid  safe  ashore. 
We  smile  to  hear  the  distant  tempest  roar ; 
There^  blessed  with  health,  with  business  anperplex'd 
Thu  life  we  veAish,  and  ensure  the  mxt ; 
There  too  the  Muses  sport;  these  Bombers  free, 
Pierian  Castbwy  1  I  owe  te  thee. 

There  sport  the  Moses;  but  net  there  alone : 
Their  aaci^  fbtoe  Aoieiia  feels  in  tow?. 
Kought  bttt  a  gonitis  oan  a  genius  fit ; 
A' wit  herself,  AnraKa  w«ds  a  wit : 
Both  wHb  !   though  Biimdes  are  said  to  cease, 
l^ree  days,  three  wondrous  days  !   they  Hv'd  in 

peace; 
With  tike  faurth,  san  a  warm  dispute  arese, 
On  Durfey's  poesy,  and  Buayan's  prose: 
The  learned  war  both  wafe  with  equal  foroe, 
And  the  ftfth  mom  ooncluded  the  divorce. 

Phoebe,  though  she  possesses  nothing  less, 
Is  proud  of  being  rich  ia  happiness ; 
Laboriously  pursues  delosive  tojrs. 
Contend  with  pains,  sinee  they're  repnted  joys. 
With  what  weU-acted  tiansport  wiN  she  say, 
"  Well,  Bare,  we  were  se  happy  yesterday  / 
And  then  that  channiag  party  for  U»  momw  /** 
Though,  wellsheirnows,  twill  languish  into  sorrow : 
But  khe  dares  never  hosst  the  fntent  hour; 
So  ^rom  that  ohesft,  it  is  beyond  her  power : 
For  such  is  or<iBr  weaineBs,  or  owr  cwrse, 
Or  rather  such  our  crime,  which  sdH  is  worse. 
The'  present  Bioment,  like  a  wife,  we  shun, 
And  ne¥r  eojoy,  because  it  is  our  own. 

Pleasures  are  few,  and  fewer  we  ei^joy ; 
Pleasure,  like  qideksUixr,  U  Mgfitf  and  coy ; 
We  strive  to  giasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill. 
Still  it  eludes  tis,  and  it  glitters  still : 
If  ^MB'd  at  last,  eorapnte  your  mighty  gains  ; 
What  is  it,  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins? 

M  Pfcivia  in  her  glass  an  angel  spies. 
Pride  whispers  in  her  ear  pernicious  lies ; 
TeHa  her,  while  she  surveys  a  face  so  &ie. 
There's  no  satiety  of  oharms<livine : 
Heooe,  if  her  lover  yawns,  all  changed  appears 
Her  temper,  and  she  roehs  (sweet  soul !)  in  tears  : 
She,  fond  and  young,  last,  week,  her  wish  enjoy'd. 
In  soft  amusement  aH  the  niglit  employ*d ; 
The  morning  came,  when  Strephon,  waking,  found 
(Surprising  sight ! )  his  bride  ha  sorrow  drown'd. 
'<  What  miracle,*'    says  Str.ephon,  **  makes  thee 

weep?" 
"Ah,  barbarous  man,"  she  cries,**  how  could  you — 
Men  love  ^mistrtts,  as  they  love  a  fea§t ;  [deep  f** 
How  grateful  one  to  tauthf  and  one  tu  iaste  / 
Yet'  sureHhere  is  a  oertain  time  of  day, 
We  wish  our  mistress,  and  oih*  meat,  awsay : 
But  soon  the  sated  appetites  return. 
Again  oirr  stomachs  crave,  our  bosoms  bum : 
Etenwl  4ove  lot  man,  then,  never  iswear; 
Let  women  never  trktrnph,  nor  despmir ; 
Kor  praise,  nor  blame,  too  maob,  the wmrn,  or  cbDI ; 
Hunger  and  love  are  foreiga  4o  the  wiU. 

There  is  indeed  a  passion  uiore  refioM, 
For  thoiefew  nymphs  wliose  chaniifraretiftbetfiind : 
But  not  of  thsltiHiilishionable  set 
Is  Phyllis ;  PbyHisand  her  Damon  met 
Etemkl  kWeexactly  hits  her  taste; 
Phyllis  deaaiads'eteraal  lore  at  isort. 


Embracing  Phyllis  with  soft-smiling  eyes. 
Eternal  love  1  vow,  the  swain  replies : 
But  say,  my  all,  my  rmstresst  and  iny  friend  t 
What  day  next  week,  th*  eternity  shall  end  f 

Some  nymphs  prefer  astronomy  to  lovt; 
Elope  from  mortal  man,  and  range  above. 
The  fair  philosopher  to  Rowley  flies. 
Where,  in  a  for,  the  whole  creation  lies : 
She  sees  the  planets  in  their  turns  advance. 
And  scorns,  Poitier,  thy  sublunary  dance: 
Of  Desaguliers  she  bespeaks  fTe:»h  air; 
And  Whiston  has  engagements  with  the  fair. 
What  vain  experiments  Suphronia  tries  ! 
'Tis  not  in  ahr-pumps  the  gay  colonel  dies. 
But  though  to  day  this  rage  of  science  reigns, 
(O  fickle  sex  ! )  soon  end  her  learned  pains. 
Lo !  ^ug  from  Jupiter  her  heart  has  got. 
Turns  out  the  stars,  and  Newton  is  a  sot. 

To turn ;  she  never  took  the  height 

Of  Saturn,  yet  is  ever  in  the  right. 

She  strikes  each  point  with  native  force  of  mind,  * 

While  puzzled  Learning  blunders  fisr  behind. 

Graceful  to  sight,  and  elegant  ta  thought. 

The  great  are  vanquished,  and  the  loife  are  taught. 

Her  breeding  finish'd,  and  her  temper  sweat. 

When  serious,  easy ;  and  when  gay,  discreet ; 

In  glittering  scenes,  o'er  her  own  heart,  seveae; 

In  crowds,  ooHected ;  and  in  courts,  sinoeie  ; 

Sincere,  and  wann,  with  zeal  well-undentood. 

She  takes  a  noble  pride  in  doing  good ; 

Yet,  not  superior  to  her  sex's  carss. 

The  mode-she  fixes  hy  the  gown  she  wean  ( 

Of  tilks  and  cbina  nhe's  the  last  appeal ; 

In  these  great  points  she  ieodt  the  coouwNiwea] ; 

And  if  disputes  of  empirt  rise  between 

Mechlin  the  queen  of  iaoe,  and  Colbartaen, 

'Tis  doubt!  't is  daikness  !  till  saapendcd  &ta 

Assumes  her  nod,  to  close  the  grand  debate. 

When  such  her  mind,  why  will  the  fiurexpreia 

Their  emulation  only  in  their  dretsf 

But  oh  !  the  nymph  that  OEiounts'above  the  sHet, 
And,  gratis,  clears  religious  mysteries, 
Resolv'd  the  ckurch*s  weKare  to  ensure, 
Aud  make  her  family  a  sine-cure : 
The  theme  divine  at  cards  sheMl  not  forget,    ' 
But  lakes  in  <texts  of  Scripture  at  picguet ; 
In  those  licentious  meetings  acts  the  prude. 
And  thanks  her  Maker  that  her  cards  are  good. 
What  angels  would  those  be,  who  thus  excell 
In  theolt  gics,  cuukl  they  sew  as  well ! 
Yet  why  should  not  the  fitir  her  teMt  pursna  } 
Can  she  more  decently  the  doctor  woo  ? 
'T  is  hiard,  too,  she  who  makes  nu  use  hut  chat 
Of  her  religion,  shuuki  be  barr*d  in  that. 

Isaac,  a  brother  of  (lie-cantiDg  strain. 
When  be  has  knock'd  at  bis  own  skull  in  wain. 
To  be.iuttous  Marcia  often  will  repaiir 
With  a  dark  text,  to  light  it  at  theyiar. 
O  how  his  pUms  soul  eanlto  io  find 
Such  love  for  hoiy  men  in  womankind-! 
Charm'd  with  her  learning,  with  what  rapture  he 
Hangs  on  (her  Moemif  like  an  industrious  bee ; 
Hums  round  about  her,  and  «tth  all  hb  power 
Extracts  s«eet  wisdom  from  so  fisir  ^fimoerl 

The  young  and  gay  declining,  Appia  flies 
At  nobler  game,  the  mighty  and  the  vaite : 
By  natuK  more  an  eagie  than  a  dove. 
She  impiously  prefers  the  tvorld  to  Utve. 

Can  weah:h  give  happiness }  look  round  and  «ee 
What  gay  distress!  a  hat  splendid  misery ! 
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Whatever  fortune  lavishly  can  pour, 
The  mind  annihilates,  and  calls  for  more. 
Wealth  i«  a  cheat;  believe  not  what  it  says; 
Like  any  lord,  it  promise* — and  pttys. 
How  will  the  miser  startle,  to  be  told 
Of  such  a  wonder,  as  insolvent  gold  ! 
What  nature  wants  has  an  intrinsic  weight ; 
All  more  is  but  the  foshion  of  the  plate, 
Which,  for  one  moment,  charms  the  fickle  view ; 
It  charms  us  now  ;  anon  we  cast  anew; 
To  some  fresh  birth  cX fancy  more  inclined  : 
Then  wed  not  acres,  but  a  noble  mind. 

Mistaken  luvcrs,  who  make  worth  their  care, 
And  think  accomplishments  will  win  the  fair; 
The  fair,  'tis  true,  by  ^entu^  should  be  won, 
ABfioiwers  unfold  their  beauties  to  the  Sun  ; 
And  yet  in  female  scales  a  fop  out-weiglis. 
And  witBHMt  wear  the  inikm  aart  theAoys. 
)9b«ig1it  Bhines  «o  bright  in  vain  Liberia's  eye 
As  riot,  impudence,  and  perfidy ; 
The  youth  of  fire,  that  has  drunk  deep,  and  phy*d. 
And  kill'd  his  man,  and  triumphed  o'er  his  maid ; 
For  him,  as  yet  unh^ng'd,  she  spreads  her  charms, 
Snatches  the  dear  destroyer  to  her  arms ; 
And  amply  gives  (though  treated  long  amiss) 
The  man  of  merit  his  revenge  in  this. 
If  3rou  resent,  and  wish  a  tcxmum  ill, 
But  turn  her  o'er  one  moment  to  her  vnlL 

The  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state, 
Who  was  not  bom  to  carry  her  own  weight ; 
She  lolls,  reels,  staggers,  till  some  foreign  aid 
To  her  own  stature  lifts  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom, 
She,  by  just  stages,  journeys  round  the  room : 
But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 
To  scale  the  Alps— that  is,  ascend  the  stairs. 
My  fan  !  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil ; 
Fan !  hood  !  glove  !  scarf !  is  her  laconic  style ; 
And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fall. 
That  Betty  rather  sees,  than  hears  the  call : 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye. 
Piece  out  th'  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 
O  listen  with  attention  most  profound  ! 
Her  voice  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help !  oh  help  !  her  spirits  are  so  dead, 
One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head. 
If,  there,  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er, 
She  pants !  she  sinks  away  !  and  is  no  more. 
Let  the  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve. 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much,  she'd  rather  starve : 
But  chew  she  must  herself;  ah  cruel  fisite  ! 
That  Rosalindi^  can't  hy  proxy  eat 

An  antidote  in  female  caprice  lies 
(Kind  Heaven  ! )  agaidst  the  poison  of  their  eyes. 

Thalestris  triumphs  in  a  manly  mien ; 
I/>ud  is  her  accent,  and  her  phrase  obscene. 
In  fair  and  open  doding  where's  the  shame  ? 
What  Nature  dares  to  gtoe,  she  dares  to  Tutme. 
This  horust  fellow  is  sincere  and  plain. 
And  justly  gives  the  jealous  husband  pain. 
(Vain  is  the  task  to  petticoats  assign'd, 
If  wanton  language  shoe's  a  naked  mind.^ 
And  now  and  then,  to  gmce  her  eloquence. 
An  oath  supplies  the  vacancies  of  sense. 
Hark  !  the  shrill  notes  transpierce  the  yielding  air, 
And  teach  the  neighbouring  Echoes  how  to  swear. 
By  Jove,  is  faint,  and  for  the  simple  swain ; 
She,  on  the  Christian  system,  is  profane. 
But  though  the  volley  rattles  in  your  ear. 
Believe  her  dressy  she's  not  a  grmadier. 


If  thuDder*!  awful,  how  much  vtore  cot  dmd» 

When  Jove  deputes  a  lady  in  bis  stead  ? 

A  lady  f  pardon  my  mistaken  pen, 

A  shameless  woman  is  the  worst  oif  nieR. 

Few  to  good-breeding  make  a  just  pretence ; 
Good-breeding  is  the  bkissom  of  good-aense  i 
The  last  re.-ult  of  an  accompIish*d  mind. 
With  outward  grace,  the  hodtfs  wtutt  join'd. 
A  violated  decency  now  reigns ; 
And  nymphs  (or  failings  take  peculiar  paim. 
With  Chinese  painters  modem  toasts  agree. 
The  point  they  aim  at  is  deformitjf  : 
They  throw  their  persons  witJi  a  hoyden  air 
Across  the  room,  and  last  into  the  chair. 
So  far  their  co—grce  with  mankind  is  gone, 
TImj,  for  our  manners,  have  exchang'd  their  c 
The  modest  look,  the  castigated  grace. 
The  gentle  movement,  and  slow-meaaur'd  pace. 
For  which  her  lovers  died^  her  parents  paid, 
Are  indecorums  with  the  mx)dem  maid. 
Stiff  forms  are  bad ;  but  let  not  worse  intrade. 
Nor  conquer  art  and  nature,  to  be  rude. 
Modem  good- breeding  carry  to  its  height. 
And  lady  D 's  self  will  be  polite. 

Ye  rising  fair  !  ye  bloom  of  Britain's  isle  ! 
When  high-bom  Anna,  with  a  soften'd  smile. 
Leads  on  your  train,  and  sparkles  at  your  head. 
What  seems  nnost  hard,  is,  net  to  be  well-bred. 
Her  bright  example  with  success  pursue. 
And  all,  but  adoration,  is  your  due. 

**  But  adoration  !  give  me  something  more,'" 
Cries  Lyce,  on  the  borders  of  threescore : 
Nought  treads  so  silent  as  the  foot  of  Ttme; 
Hence  we  mistake  our  autumn  for  our  prime ; 
*T  is  greatly  wise  to  know,  before  we're  told. 
The  melancholy  news,  that  we  grou;  old. 
Autumnal  Lyce  carries  in  her  face 
Memento  mori  to  each  public  place. 
O  how  your  beating  breast  a  mbtreis  warms, 
Who  looks  through  spectacles  to  see  your  charms  ! 
While  rival  undertakers  hover  round. 
And  with  his  spade  the  sexton  marks  the  ground. 
Intent  not  on  her  own,  but  others'  doom. 
She  plans  new  conquests,  and  defrauds  the  tomK 
In  vain  the  cock  has  summon'd  sprites  away. 
She  walks  at  noon,  and  blasts  the  bloom  of  day. 
Gay  rainbow  silks  her  mellow  charms  infold. 
And  nought  of  Lyce  but  hersc{fi8  old. 
Hergr  zzled  locks  assume  a  smirking  grace. 
And  art  has  leveltd  her  deep  furrow'd  face. 
Her  strange  demand  no  mortal  can  approve. 
We'll  ask  her  blessingy  but  can't  ask  her  love. 
She  grants,  indeed,  a  lady  may  decline 
(All  ladies  but  herself)  at  ninety- nine. 

O  how  unlike  her  was  the  sacred  age 
Of  prudent  Portia !  Her  gray  hairs  engage, 
Whose  thoughts  are  suited  to  her  life's  decline : 
Virtue's  the  paint  that  can  with  wrinkles  shine. 
That,  and  that  OTtiy,  can  old  age  sustain  ; 
Which  yet  all  wish,  nor  know  they  wish  for  pain. 
Not  numerous  ate  our  joys,  when  life  is  new ; 
And  yearly  some  are  fklling  of  the yhi; ; 
But  when  we  conquer  life's  meridian  stage. 
And  downward  tend  into  the  vale  of  age. 
They  drop  apace ;  by  nature  some  decay. 
And  some  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweep  away ; 
Till,  naked  quite  of  happiness,  aloud 
We  call  for  death,  and  shelter  in  a  shroud. 
Where's  Portia  now  ? — But  Portia  left  behind 
Two  lovely  copm  of  her  form  and  mind. 
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LOVE  OF  FAME,  SATIRE  VI. 


What  liMait  vntOQCb'd  their  early  grief  can  view, 
Like  blushiofr  foae-buds  dipped  in  THcming  dew? 
l^lw  into  shelter  lakes  their  tender  bloom, 
And  forms  their  mfaidB  to  flee  from  ills  to  come  ? 
The  mind,  when  tumM  adiift,  no  rules  to  guide, 
I>riTe8  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tide ; 
Fancy  and  passion  toss  it  to  and  fro ; 
A  while  torment,  and  then  quite  smk  m  woe. 
Ye  beauteous  orphans,  since  in  silent  dmt 
Your  best  example  lies,  my  precepts  tnist. 
Life  swarms  with  ills ;  the  boldest  are  afraid; 
Where  then  is  safety  for  a  tender  maid  f 
Unfit  ibr  conflict,  round  beset  with  woes, 
And  many  whom  least  she  fears,  her  worst  of  foes  ! 
When  kind,  most  cruel ;  when  oblig'd  the  noost. 
The  least  obliging ;  and  by  favours  lost 
Cruel  by  nature,  they  for  kindness  hate ; 
And  scorn  you  for  those  ills  themselves  create. 
If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown, 
*Twill  ever  stick,  through  malice  of  your  own. 
Most  hard !  in  pleasing  your  chief  f2ory  lies ; 
And  yet  from  pleasing  your  chief  dangers  rise  : 
Then  please  the  best ;  and  kntiw,  for  men  of  sense, 
Your  strongest  charms  are  native  innocence. 
Arts  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  the  face. 
Fright  him,  that's  worth  your  love,  from  your  em- 
brace. 
In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies ; 
Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you* II  be  blest  and  wise. 
Vain  show  and  noise  intoxicate  the  brain. 
Begin  with  giddiness^  and  end  in  pain. 
Affect  not  empty  fame,  and  idle  praise, 
Which,  all  those  wretches  1  describe,  betrays. 
Your  sex^s  glory  *t  is,  to  shine  unknown  ;      ^ 
Of  all  applause,  be  fondest  of  your  own. 
Beware  the  fever  of  the  mind  I  that  thirst 
With  which  the  age  is  eminently  curst : 
To  drink  oipleasare,  but  inflames  desire  ; 
And  abstinence  alone  can  quench  the  fire ; 
Take  pain  from  life,  and  ttrrour  from  the  tomb ; 
Crive  peace  in  hand ;  and  promise  bliss  to  come. 


SATIRE  VL 
ON  WOMEN. 

IHSCaiBBD  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LADV  ELIZABETH 
GERMAIN. 

Interdum  tamen  &  tollit  comcedia  vocem. 


HOR. 

I  SOUGHT  a  patroness,  but  nought  in  vain. 
Apollo  whispered  in  my  ear — "  Germain." — 
I  know  her  not-^'*  Your  reason's  somewhat  odd  ; 
Who  knows  his  patron,  now  ?"  replied  the  god. 
**  Men  write,  to  me,  and  to  the  warldy  unknown ; 
Then  steal  great  names,  to  shield  them  from  the 
Detected  worth,  like  heauty  disarrayed,         [town: 
To  covert  flies,  ofprawe.  itself  afraid  ; 
Should  she  refuse  to  patronise  your  lays, 
In  vengeance  write  a  volume  in  her  praise. 
Nor  think  it  hard  so  great  a  length  to  run ; 
When  such  the  theme,  'twill  easily  be  done." 
Ye  fair !  to  draw  your  excellence  at  length. 
Exceeds  the  narrow  bounds  of  human  streagth ; 
You,  fcfre,  in  miniature  your  picture  see ; 
Nor  hope  from  Zinck  more  justice  than  from  me. 
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My  portraits  grace  your  mind,  afl  his  your  sule ; 
His  portraits  will  infiame,  mine  quench,  your  pride: 
He's  dear,  you  yh^aij  choose  my  cheaper  lay  ; 
And  be  your  rrformation  all  my  pay. 
Lavinia  is  poUU,  but  not  projane ; 
To  cburoh  as  constant  as  to  Drury-lane. 
She  decently,  injbrm,  pays  Heaven  iU  due  j 
And  makes  a  civil  visit  to  her  pew. 
Her  lifted  fan,  to  give  a  solemn  air. 
Conceals  her  fiace,  which  passes  for  a  prayer : 
Ont*sies  to  curtesies,  then,  with  grace,  succeed  ; 
Not  one  tiM  fair  omits,  but  at  tlie  Creed. 
Or,  ff  she  yum  the  service,  *t  is  to  speak ; 
Through  d readfbliilwicfthe pent  heart  mightbreak : 
Untaught  to  bear  it,  wenm  $K§k  mway 
To  God  himself,  and  fondly  thhdctlieyfRniqr. 
But  siveet  their  accent,  and  their  air  refined ; 
For  they're  before  their  Makei^--and  mankind  : 
When  ladies  once  are  proud  of  praying  well, 
Satan  himself  will  toll  the  parish  belt 

Acquainted  with  the  world,  and  quite  well-bred, 
Drusa  receives  her  visitants  in  bed  ; 
But,  chaste  as  ice,  this  Vesta,  to  defy 
The  very  blackest  tongue  of  calumny, 
When  fh)m  the  sheets  her  lovely  fbrm  she  lifts. 
She  begs  yfjui  just  would  turn  you,  while  she  si^U, 
Those  charms  are  greatest  which  decline  the  si^ht. 
That  makes  the  banquet  poignant  and  polite. 
There  is  no  woman,  where  there's  no  reserve ; 
And  'tis  on  plenty  your  poor  lovers  starve. 
But  with  a  modem  fair,  meridian  merit  ^ 

Is  a  fierce  thing,  they  call  a  nymph  qf  spirit 
Mark  well  the  rollings  of  he^*  flammg  eye ; 
And  tread  on  tiptoe,  if  you  dare  draw  nigh. 
"  Or  if  you  take  a  lion  by  the  beard  >, 
Or  dare  defy  the  fell  Hyrcanian  pard. 
Or  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  rough  Russian  bear," 
First  make  your  willp  and  then  converse  with  her. 
This  lady  glories  in  profuse  expense ; 
And  thinks  distraction  b  magnyicence. 
To  beggar  her  gallant,  is  some  delight ; 
To  b  ^  more  fatal  still,  is  exquisite ; 
Had  ever  nymph  such  reason  to  be  glad  ? 
In  duelfcW  two  lovers;  one  nm  ynad; 
I '  er  foes  their  honest  execrations  pour  ; 
Her  lovers  only  should  detest  her  more. 
Flaria  is  constant  to  her  old  gallant. 
And  generously  supports  him  in  his  want. 
But  marriage  is  a  fetter,  is  a  snare, 
A  hell,  no  lady  so  polite  can  bear. 
She's  feitbful,  she's  observant,  and  with  paiOi 
Her  angel  -brood  of  bastards  she  maintains. 
Nor  least  advantage  has  the  finir  to  plead, 
But  that  oi' guilt,  above  the  marriage^bed. 

Amasia  hates  a  prude,  and  scorns  re«traint; 
Whatever  she  is,  she'll  not  appear  a  saint : 
Her  soul  superior  flies  formality  ; 
So  gay  her  air,  her  conduct  is  so  free. 
Some  might  ^^uspect  the  nymph  not  over-goodr-' 
Nor  would  they  be  mistaken,  if  they  should. 

Unmarried  Abra  puts  on  formal  airs ; 
Her  cushion's  thread-bare  with  herconstantprayers. 
Her  only  grief  is,  that  she  cannot  be 
At  once  engag'd  in  prayer  and  charily. 
And  this,  to  do  her  justice,  must  be  said, 
**  Who  would  not  think  that  Abra  was  a  maid  V* 

Some  ladies  are  too  beauteous  to  be  wed  ; 
For  Where's  the  man  that's  worthy  of  their  bed  } 
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YOUNG'S  POEMS. 


If  no  diteMe  reiuM  htr  pride  ht(hn, 
Lftfinia  wilt  he  nvwb'd  at  tlirnacore. 
Then  she  tiibai'ts  to  venture  in  tbc  dark ; 
And  nothing  nom  h  wantiag'-^buC  her  spark. 

Lucia  thinks  faappintss  ooosists  in  state; 
She  weds  an  idiot,  but  she  itats  ia  plat§. 

The  goods  ef  fettuoe,  which  her  sool 
Are  but  the  ground  of  w&made  happtne» ; 
The  rude  Tnaterial :  wisdom  add  to  thii. 
Wisdom,  the  soke  artifictr  of  blisi ; 
She  from  herself,  if  so  compell'd  by  need. 
Of  thin  ctmitnt  can  draw  the  subtle  thread  ; 
But  (no  detrsctioB  to  her  sacred  skill) 
If  she  can  work  in  gotd^  'tis  better  etill. 

If  Tullia  had  been  blest  with  hidfhi 
None  could  coo  much  admire  her  excellence  : 
But  sinot  shecan  make  orrour  shine  so  bright. 
She  thinks  it  m^gar  to  defend  the  r^J^. 
With  uadentanding  she  is  quite  o'er-nni  j 
And  by  too  great  accomplish  menrt  undone : 
With  fkiU  she  vibrates  her  eternal  tongue. 
For  ever  most  divinely  in  the  urrei^. 

Naked  in  nothing  showld  a  woman  be ; 
But  vejl  her  rery  tvU  with  modtsty : 
Let  Men  Maeemtr^  let  not  her  dit/day. 
Mat  yield  her  charms  of  mind  with  tweet  delay. 

For  pleaaure  formed,  perversely  some  believe. 
To  make  theoMelves  importontt  men  must  grieve. 
Lesbia  the  ^bir,  to  fire  her  jeak)as  Jord, 
Pretends,  the  fop  the  la«ghs  at,  ia  ador'd. 
In  vain  she's  proud  oi  iectet  innocence ; 
The  fact  ahe  ieigns  a^re  scairoe  a  worse  offence. 

Mira,  endow'd  with  every  charm  to  bles!^ 
Has  no  design,  but  on  her  bn^band's  femes : 
He  lov'd  her  much  ;  and  greatly  was  he  mev'd 
At  small  inquietudes  in  her  he  lov'd. 
**  How  charming  this !" — ^The  pleasure  lasted  long ; 
Now  every  day  the  fits  oume  thick  and  strong : 
At  last  he  found  the  channer  OD\y  feigti*d ; 
And  was  diveitod  when  he  should  be  painM. 
What  greater  vengeance  have  the  gods  in  store  ? 
How  tedious  life,  now  she  can  plague  no  more  ! 
She  tries  a  thowand  arts ;  but  none  succeed : 
She's  forc'd  a  fever  to  procure  indeed : 
Thus  strictly  prov»d  this  virtuous,  (bviog  icife. 
Her  husband's  peon  waa  dearer  than  her  UJk. 

Anxious  Meiania  rises  to  my  view. 
Who  never  thinksr  her  lover  pays  bis  due : 
Visit,  present,  treat,  flatter,  and  adore  ; 
Her  majesty,  to  aoorrow,  calls  for  more. 
His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  iill. 
As  unoil'd  hinges,  querulously  shrill. 
'*  You  went  lasi night  «vith  Celia  to  the  ball." 
You  prove  it  false.     "  Not  go !  that'e  worst  of  all." 
Nothing  can  pleafse  her,  nothing  not  inflame ; 
And  arrant  oontradtdims  ose  the  some. 
Her  lover  must  be  sad^  to  please  her  spleen  ; 
His  mirth  is  an  innpiaUe  sin  : 
For  of  all  fioais  that  can  pain  her  breast. 
There's  oae,  that  wounds  far  deeper  than  the  rest ; 
To  wreck  her  quiet,  the  most  dreadful  shelf 
Is  if  her  lover  dares  enjey  himself. 

And  this,  because  aba's  eaquisttely  fair : 
Should  I  dispute  her  beauty,  how  she'd  stare  ! 
How  would  Meiania  he  ^urpris'd  to  hear 
She's  quke  defonu'd  !  And  yet  the  case  is  dear ; 
What's  famale  beaoty,  but  an  air  divine,' 
Throagh  which  the  mkid's  ail-gentle  graoss  shine } 
They,  like  the  Sun,  irradiate  all  between ; 
The  body  charms  hecaose  the  soul  is  seen. 


Heaoe,  oMo  wSfoSUm  eaptives  s^afaoe. 
They  know  not  why,  of  no  pecaliar  graea : 
Some  forms,  though  bright,  no  mortal  man  ca 
Some,  nooe  resist  though  not  exceeding  fair. 

Arpasia's  highly  bom,  and  nicely  brsdt 
Of  uste  refin'd,  in  life  and  manners  read-; 
Yet  reaps  no  firuit  from  her  superior  scoae. 
But  to  be  tesu*d  by  her  own  excellenoe. 
**  Folks  are  so  awkward  !  Things  so  uopoUtt!'* 
She's  elegantly  pain'd  from  mom  till  night. 
Her  delicacy 'sshock'd  wherc-e'er  she  goes; 
Each  creature's  imperfections  are  her  icoes. 
Heaven  by  its  favour  has  the  fair  distrest. 
And  pour'd  such  blessings— that  she  can't  be  blest. 

AL !  why  so  vain,  though  blooming  in  thy  spring  ^ 
Thou  shintTig,  frail,  ador*d,  and  wrtUhod  tbimg  I 
Old-age  will  come ;  disease  mey  oooifi  before  | 
Fifteen  is  full  as  moital  as  tkreeseore. 
Thy  fortune,  and  thy  charms,  may  soon  decay : 
But  gvnat  tiieseyiv^^tves  prolong  their  stay. 
Their  basis  totters,  their  foundation  shakes; 
Life,  that  supports  them,  in  a  moment  bresks; 
Then  wrought  into  the  Ml  let  viitues  shine  ; 
The  ground  eternal,  as  the  work  divina 

Julia's  a  manager;  she's  bom  for  rule  s 
And  knows  her  wiser  husband  is  a  Jool  i 
Assemblies  holds,  and  spins  the  subtle  tkremi 
That  guides  the  lover  to  his  0Mr-Qoe's  bed : 
For  dilficuit  amours  can  smooth  the  way* 
And  tender  letters  duiatfe,  or  comtey. 
But,  if  depriv'd  of  such  impoitant  cares. 
Her  wisdom  condescends  to  fess  aihirs. 
For  her  etan  break 'aiit  she'll  pr^eH  a  schesnj^ 
Nur  take  her  tea  without  a  stratagem ; 
Presides  o'er  trifles  with  a  serious /act ; 
Important,  by  the  virtue  of  grimace. 
Ladies  supreme  among  amusements  reiipi  ; 
By  nature  bom  to  sooth,  and  entertain. 
Their  prudence  in  a  share  of  folly  lies  : 
Why  will  they  be  so  weak,  as  to  be  tease  f 

Syrena  is  for  ever  in  extremes. 
And  with  a  vengeance  she  couimends,  or  blames. 
Conscious  of  her  discernment,  which  is  good. 
She  strains  too  much  to  make  it  understood. 
Her  judgment  just,  her  sentence  is  too  strong  ; 
Because  she's  right,  she's  ever  in  the  wrong. 

Brunetta's  wise  in  actions,  great,  and  rare  : 
But  scorns  on  Iri/tes  to  bestow  her  care. 
Thus  every  hour  Brunette  is  to  blame. 
Because  th'  occasion  is  beneath  her  aim. 
Think  nought  a  iri/8f ,  though  it  sMali  ap|Mar  ; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year. 
And  trirtes  life.     Your  care  to  trifles  give. 
Or  you  may  die,  before  you  truly  live. 

Go  breakfast  with  Alicia,  there  you'll  see, 
Simplex  mwuHtiis,  to  the  last  degree : 
Unlac'd  her  stays,  her  night-gown  is  «ntiad> 
And  what  she  has  of  head-dress,  is  aside. 
She  draws  her  words,  and  waddles  in  her  pace ; 
-Unwash'd  her  bauds,  and  much  besnuff"d  her  face. 
A  nail  uncut,  atod  head  unoomb'd,  she  loves; 
And  would  draw  on  .jack-boots,  -as  soon  as  gloves. 
Gloves  by  queen  B^s  maidens  might  be  mist ; 
Her  blessed  eyes  ne'er  saw  a  female jCft 
Lovers,  beware  !  to  wound  how  can  she  fail 
With  scariet  finger,  aud  long  jetty  nail  ? 
For  Harvey,  the  firrt  unt  she  carniot  be. 
Nor,  oruel  Richmond,  the  first  loasf,  for  thee. 
Since  full  each  other  statfon  of  renoUm, 
Who  would  not  be  th^  greatest  trapes  in  toan  ? 
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Women  war*  mrnde  %»  gifc  our  tyes  ddight ; 
Ajemale  tlmfm  it  an  odioiifl  sight 
Fair  babella  it  to  fbnd  of fanu. 
That  her  demtt^'n  her  etenial  theoM  5 
Through  hopet  of  contradiction,  oft  she'll  lay, 
•*  Methinks  I  look  so  wretchedly  to-day  1" 
When  most  the  world  applauds  you,  most  heware  5 
*Ti8  dlcn  less  a  blessing  than  a  snort. 
Distrust  mankind ;  with  your  own  heixrt  confer  5 
And  dread  even  there  to  find  a  flatterer. 
The  breath  of  others  raises  our  renown ; 
Our  oum  as  surfeiy  blows  the  pageant  down. 
Take  up  no  more  than  you  by  worth  can  claim. 
Lest  soon  you  prove  a  bankrupt  in  your  fame. 

But  own  I  must,  in  this  perverted  age, 
Who  most  deserve,  can't  always  mo?t  engage. 
So  £ur  is  worth  from  making  glory  sure, 
It  often  hinders  what  it  should  procure. 
Whom  praise  we  most  f  The  virtuous,  brave, 

wise  ?  . 

No ;  wretches,  whom,  in  secret,  we  despise. 
And  who  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  the  caujje  ? 
No  rivals  raised  by  such  discreet  applause  -, 
And  yet,  of  credit  it  lays  in  a  store. 
By  which  wr  iipleen  may  wound  true  worth  the  more. 

Ladies  there  are  who  think  one  crime  is  all : 
Can  women,  then,  no  way  but  backward  fall  ? 
So  sweet  is  that  one  crime  they  don't  pursue, 
To  pay  its  loss,  they  think  all  others /eio. 
Who  hold  that  crime  so  dear,  mutt  never  claim 
Of  injia'd  modesty  the  sacred  name. 

But  Clio  thus:  "  What !  railing  without  end  ? 
"  Mean  task !  how  much  more  generous  to  com- 
mend 1 " 
Yes,  to  commend  as  you  are  wont  to  do. 
My  kind  mstructory  and  example  too. 
"  Daphnis,"  says  Clio,  **  has  a  charming  eye : 
What  pity  'tis  her  shoulder  is  awry ! 
Aspasia's  shape  indeed— Bnt  then  her  air— 
The  man  has  parts  who  finds  destruction  there. 
Almeria's  wit  has  something  that's  divine ; 
And  wit's  enough — how  few  in  all  things  shine  1 
Selina  sen,  cs  her  friends,  relieves  the  poor— 
Who  was  it  said  Selina's  near  threescore  ? 
At  Lucia's  match  I  from  my  soul  rejoice ; 
The  world  congratulates  so  wise  a  choice  ; 
His  lordship's  rent-roll  is  exceeding  great— 
But  mortgages  will  sap  the  best  estate. 
In  Shnrley's  form  Alight  cherubims  appear ; 
But  then— she  has  o  freckle  on  her  for." 
Without  a  hut,  Hortensia  she  comwiends, 
The  first  of  women,  and  the  best  of  friends ; 
Owns  her  in  person,  wit,  fame,  virtue,  bright ; 
But  how  comet  this  to  pass  ?— She  died  last  nighU 
Thui  nymphs  oommend,  who  yet  at  satire  rail : 
Indeed  thats  needless,  if  such  proise  prevail. 
And  whence  such  praise  ?  Our  virulence  is  thrown 
On  others^  fame,  through  fondness  for  our  own. 

Of  rank  aiid  riches  proud,  Cleora  frowns ; 
For  are  not  coronets  a-kin  to  croums  t 
Her  greedy  eye,  and  her  sublime  addren, 
The  height  of  aoarke  and  pride  confess. 
Yoa  Bcdt  perfections  worthy  of  her  rank  5 
Oo,  seek  for  her  pcrfectioiis  at  the  Bank. 
By  weaHli  unquenchM,  by  reason  uncontiol  d. 
For  ever  bums  her  sacrad  thirst  of  gold. 
Ai  tad  offive-pencp,  «s  the  veriest  ctl$ 
And  quite  as  tt«eh  detested  as  a  foit. 

Can  gold  calm  passion^  or  make  reason  shine  ? 
Can  wa  dig  pMce, « ivifdoM,  fhnD  tha  mine  i 


Wisdom  to  gokl  prefer ;  for  *t  is  ttneb  last 
To  mak«  oiotforim^  than  ont  happiams. 
That  happiness  which  great-onca  often  sc«^ 
With  raga  and  wouder,  in  a  low  degree  $ 
Themselves  anbkst.    The  poor  are  onbf  poor  ! 
But  what  are  they  who  droop  amid  their  tiere  ? 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  ofsUUe ; 
The  haj^  only  are  the  tml  v  gremL 
Peasants  enjoy  like  appetites  with  kings  ; 
And  those  best  satisfied  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Jmiiet  buy  but  0ie  new  smss. 
Our  envy  would  be  due  to  large  expense. 
Since  not,  those  (KMnps  which  to  the  great  belong. 
Are  but  poor  arts  to  mark  them  from  the  throng. 
See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  ftattery ! 
They  languish  !  oh  support  them  with  a  lie  ! 
A  decent  competence  we  ftilly  taste ; 
It  strikes  our  sense,  and  gives  a  cunntant  feast : 
More,  we  perceive  by  dint  of  tkotighl  alone ; 
The  rich  must  latcw  to  possess  their  onm. 
To  feel  their  great  abundiance ;  and  request 
Their  humble  friends  to  help  them  to  be  blest ; 
To  see  their  treasures,  hear  their  glory  told. 
And  aid  the  wretched  impotence  of  gold. 
But  some,  great  souls !  and  touchM  with  warmth 
divine. 
Give  gold  a  price,  and  teach  its  beams  to  shim. 
All  hoarded  treasures  they  repute  a  Vmd  ; 
Nor  think  their  wealth  thar  own,  till  well  bestowed. 
Grand  reservoirs  of  public  happiness, 
Through  secret  streams  diffosively  they  bless ; 
And,  while  their  bounties   glide,  conceal'd  from 

vie*,    ' 
Relieve  our  uHints,  and  spare  our  Hushes  too. 
But  Satire  is  my  task  ;  and  theye  destroy 
Her  gloomy  province,  and  malignant  joy. 
Help  me,  ye  misers  !  help  me  to  cx>mplain, 
And  blast  our  common  enemy,  Germain : 
But  our  invectives  must  despair  success ; 
For,  next  to  praise,  she  values  nothing  Ipss. 

What  picture's  yonder,  lo<»pen'd  from  its  frame  ? 
Or  is  't  Asturia,  thatafiectc^d  dame  ? 
The  brightest  forms,  tbrouGrh  affectation,  f^d^ 
To  strange  neic  things,  which  Nature  ne%-er  made 
Frown  not,  ye  fair  !  so  much  your  sex  we  prize. 
We  hate  those  arts  that  take  you  from  our  eye^. 
In  Albueinda's  native  grace  is  seen 
What  3tt)u,  who  labour  at  perfection,  mean. 
Short  is  the  rule,  and  to  be  learnt  with  case. 
Retain  your  gentle  selves,  and  you  must  please. 
Here  might  I  sing  of  Memmia's  mincing  mien, 
And  all  the  movements  of  the  soft  machine : 
How  two  red  lips  aiiected  Zephjrrs  blow, 
To  cool  the  bolMa,  and  inflame  the  beau : 
While  one  white  J&^«r  and  a  thumb  conspire 
To  lift  the  aip,  and  make  the  world  admnre. 
Tea !  bow  I  tremble  at  thy  fatal  stream ! 
As  Lethe,  4readful  to  the  Live  ofFkmu. 
What  devastations  en  thy  banks  are  seen  ! 
What  shades  of  mighty  names  which  once  ha\%been  f 
A  hecatomb  of  characters  supplies 
Thy  painted  aharB>  daily  sacrifice. 

H ,  y  '  ■■,  B— — ,  aspers'd by  thee,  decay, 

As  grainscf  finest  sugars  melt  away, 

And  recommend  thee  more  to  mortal  taste ; 

Scandal's  the  tweetner  of  a  fsmale  foatt. 

But  tfait  imhnman  triumph  shall  decline, 
And  thy  revoHieg  Naiads  call  for  wine ; 
Spirit4  nQ  leoger  thall  serve  under  thee ; 
But  reign  in  thf  ovtt  ov^,  forjiJoM  las  / 
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Otronia's  nofle  declares  tby  ruin  ni^, 
And  inho  dares  give  Citrooia's  nofie  the  lie  ? 

The  ladies  Jonfr  at  men  of  drink  exclaimed, 
And  what  iDipair*d  hoth  health  and  virtue,  blamM ; 
At  length,  to  rescue  man,  the  generous  lass 
Stole  from  her  consort  the  pernicious  glass; 
A»  glorious  as  the  British  queen  renownM, 
Who  suck'd  the  poison  from  her  husband*8  wound. 

Nor  to  the  gUut  akHie  are  nymphs  inclined, 
Bnt  every  boUler  vice  of  bold  mankind. 

O  Juvenal  I  for  thy  severer  rage ! 
To  lash  the  ranker  follies  of  our  age. 

Are  ther^,  among  the  females  of  our  isle, 
Such  faults,  at  which  it  is  a  fault  to  smile  t 
There  are.     Vice,  once  by  modest  nature  chaiu'd 
And  legal  ties,  expatiates  unrestrained  ; 
Without  thin  decency  held  up  to  view, 
Naked  she  stalks  o'er  Law  and  Qospel  too. 
Our  matrons  lead  such  exemplary  lives. 
Men  sigh  in  vain  for  none  but  for  their  wives  ; 
Who  marry  to  be^ref,  to  range  the  more. 
And  wed  one  man,  to  wanton  with  a  score. 
Abroad  too  kind,  at  home 't  is  steadfast  hate. 
And  one  eternal  tempest  of  debate. 
What  foul  eruptions,  from  a  look  most  meek ! 
What  thunders  bursting,  from  a  dimpled  cheek ! 
Their  j»aj3tons  bear  it  with  a  lofty  hand ! 
But  then,  their  reason  is  at  due  command. 
Is  there  whom  you  detest,  and  seek  his  life  ? 
Trust  no  soul  with  the  secret — but  his  wife. 
fFtoes  wonder  tliat  their  conduct  I  condemn, 
And  ask,  what  kindred  is  a  spouse  to  them  ? 

What  swarms  of  amorous  gratidmothers  I  see  ! 
And  ntlisses,  ancient  in  iniquity  ! 
What  blasting:  whispers,  and  what  lond  declaim- 
ing! 
What  lying,  drinking,  bawdiug,  swearing,  gaming ! 
Friendship  so  cold^  such  warm  inconti'^ence  ^ 
Such  griping  avarice,  such  profuse  expense ; 
Such  dead  devotion,  such  a  zeal  for  crimes; 
Such  licensed  ill,  such  masquerading  times ; 
Such  venal  faith,  such  misapplied  applaui$e  ; 
Such  flatter'd  guilt,  and  such  inverted  laws  ! 

Such  dissolution  through  the  whole  I  find, 
'T  is  not  a  world,  but  chaos  of  mankind. 
Since  Sundays  have  no  balls,  the  welUdress'd  belie 
Shines  in  the  pew,  but  smiles  to  hear  of  Hell ; 
And  casts  an  eye  of  sweet  disdain  on  all 
Who  listen  less  to  Collins  than  St.  Paul. 
Atheists  have  been  but  rare ;  since  Nature's  birth. 
Till  now,  she-atheists  ite'er  appeared  on  £arth. 
Ye  men  of  deep  researches,  say,  whence  springs 
This  daring  character,  in  timorous  things  ? 
Who  start  tX  feathers,  from  an  insect  fly, 
A  match  for  notbing^--but  the  Deity, 
But,  not  to  wrong  the  fair,  the  Muse  must  own 
In  this  pursuit  they  oourt  not  fame  alone ; 
But  join  to  that  a  more  substantial  view, 
«•  From  thinking  free,  to  be  free  agents  too." 

They  sirive  with  their  own  hearts,  and  keep  them 
down. 
In  complaisance  to  all  the  fools  in  town. 
O  how  they  tremble  at  the  name  oX  prude  I 
•  And  die  with  shame  at  ^bought  of  being  good  I 
For  what  will  Artinus,  the  ifich  and  gay. 
What  will  the  wits,  that  is,  the  coxcombs,  say  ? 
They  Heaven  defy,  to  Earth's  vile  dregs  a  slave  j 
Through  cowardice,  most  execrably  brave. 
With  our  own  judgments  durst  we  to  comply, 
la  Tirtuv  should  we  live,  in  ^lory  die. 


Rise  then,  my  Mnse,  in  honeit  Ibry  rise ; 
They  dread  a  satire,  who  defy  the  skies. 

Atheists  are  few :  most  nymphs  a  Godhead  c 
And  nothing  but  his  aUributes  dethrone. 
From  atheists  far,  they  steadfastly  believe 
God  is,  and  is  Almighty — to  forgive. 
His  other  excellence  they'll  not  d'mpntQ  ; 
But  mercy,  sure,  is  his  chief  attribute. 
Shall  pleasures  of  a  short  duration  chain 
A  lady^s  soul  in  everlasting  pato  ? 
Will  the  gre^t  Author  us  poor  worms  destroy. 
For  now  and  then  a  s^  of  transient  joy  ? 
No,  he's  for  ever  in  a  smiling  mood  ; 
He's  like  themselves ;  or  bow  could  he  be  good  ? 
And  they  blaspheme,  who  blacker  schemes  tnppomc 
Devoutly,  thus,  Jehovah  they  depoae. 
The  pure/  the  just/  and  set  up,  in  hb  stead, 
A  deity,  that's  perfectly  wetl-bredi 

**  Dear  Tilkftson  !  be  sure  the  best  of  men  ; 
Nor  thought  he  more,  than  thought  great  Origen. 
Though  once  upon  a  time  he  misbehav'd  ; 
Poor  Satan !  doubtless,  he'll  at  length  be  saVd. 
Let  priests  do  something  for  their  one  in  ten  ; 
It  is  their  trade  ^  so  far  they're  honest  men. 
Let  them  cant  on,  since  they  have  got  the  knack. 
And  dress  their  notions,  like  themselves,  in  black  ; 
Fright  us  with  terrpurs  of  a  world  unknown. 
From  ioys  of  this,  to  keep  them  all  their  oton. 
Of  Earth's  fair  fruits,  indeed,  they  claim  a  fee  ; 
But  then  they  leave  our  tmtitfOd  virtue  firee. 
Firtut's  a  pretty  thing  to  makeji  show  : 
Did  ever  mortal  write  like  Rouchefoucault  ?" 
Thus  pleads  the  Devil's  foir  apologist, 
And,  pleading,  safely  enters  on  his  list 

Let  augel -forms  angelic  truths  maintain  f 
Nature  disjitins  the  beauteous  and  profane. 
For  what's  true  beauty,  but  fair  virtue's yace  t 
Virtue  made  visible  in  outward  grace  ? 
She,  then,  that's  haunted  with  an  impious  mind. 
The  more  she  charms,  the  more  she  sAocifcs  mankind. 

But  charms  decline :  the  fair  long  vigils  keep : 
They  sleep  no  more !  Quadrille  has murder'd  sleep  >. 
"Poor  K— p!"  cries Livia ;  "I  have  not  been  there 
These  two  nights ;  the  poor  creature  will  despair. 
I  hate  a  crowd — but  to  do  good,  you  know— - 
And  people  of  condition  should  bestow." 
Convinc'd,  o'ercome,  to  K — i»'s  grave  matrons  run ; 
Now  set  a  datlghter,  and  now  stake  a  son  ; 
Let  health,  fame,  temper,  beauty,  fortune,  fly; 
And  beggar  half  their  race — through  charity. 

Immortal  were  we,  or  else  mortal  ^uite, 
I  less  should  blame  this  criminal  delight : 
But  since  the  gi^y  assembly's  gayest  room 
Is  but  an  upper  story  to  some  tomb, 
Methinks,  we  need  not  our  short  being  shun. 
And.  thought  to  fly,  contend  to  be  undone. 
We  need  not  buy  our  ruin  with  our  avne. 
And  give  eternity  to  murder  time. 

The  love  of  gaming  is  the  worst  of  ills  ; 
With  ceaseless  storms  the  blacken'd  soul  it  fills ; 
Inveighs  at  Heaven,  neglects  the  ties  of  Mood  ; 
Destroys  the  power  and  will  of  doing  good  ; 
Kills  health,  pawns  honour,  plunges  in  disgrace. 
And,  what  is  still  more  dreadu]l«^--spoils  3rour  foce. 

See  yonder  set  of  thieves  that  live  on  qioil. 
The  scandal  and  the  ndn  of  our  isle ! 
And  see  (strange  sight !)  amid  that  mfllan  band, 
A  form  divine  higb  ?avG  her  snowy  band  j 
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That  rattlet  load  a  smtll  enchanted  box, 
Whidb,  loiid  as  thunder,  on  the  board  she  knocks. 
And  as  fierce  btorms,  which  Earth's  foundation 

shook, 
From  bolus's  cave  impetuous  broke, 
From  thi«  small  cavern  a  inix'd  tempwest  flies. 
Fear,  rajre,  convulsion,  tears,  oaths,  blasphemies  ! 
For  men,  I  mean-^the  fair  discharges  none  ; 
She  (guilUess  creature ! )  s^vears  to  Heaven  alone. 
See  her  eyes  start !  cheeks  gk»w !  and  muscles 
swell ! 
Uke  the  mad  maid  in  the  Cumean  cell. 
Thus  that  divine  one  her  toft  nights  eraplojrs  ! 
Thus  tunes  her  soul  to  tender  nuptial  joys  ! 
And  when  the  cruel  morning  calls  to  bed. 
And  on  her  pillow  lays  her  aching  head. 
With  the  dear  images  her  dreams  are  crown*d, 
The  die  spins  lovely,  or  the  cards  go  round  ; 
Imaginary  ruin  charms  her  still  3 
Her  happy  lord  is  cuckol'd  by  spadiUe : 
And  if  she's  brought  to  bed,  't  is  ten  to  one. 
He  marks  the  forehead  of  her  darling  son. 
O  scene  of  horrour,  and  of  wild  despair. 
Why  is  the  rich  Atrides'  splendid  heir 
Constrain*d  to  quit  his  antient  lordly  seat, 
And  hide  his  glories  in  a  mean  retreat  ? 

Why  that  drawn  sword  ?  and  whence  that  dis- 
mal cry  ? 
Why  pale  distraction  through  the  family  ? 
See  my  lord  threaten,  and  my  lady  weep, 
And  trembling  servants  firom  the  tempest  creep. 
Why  that  gay  son  to  distant  regions  sent  ? 
What  fiends  that  daughter's  devtiiiM  match  prevent? 
Why  the  whole  house  in  sudden  ruin  laid  ? 
O  nothing,,  but  last  night — my  lady  play'^d. 

But  wanders  not  my  Satire  from  her  theme  ? 
Is  this  too  owing  to  the  love  of  fame  f 
Though  now  your  hearts  on  lucre  are  bestow'd, 
»Twas  first  a  vain- devotion  to  the  mode  ; 
Nor  cease  we  here^  since  *tis  a  vice  so  strong  j 
The  torrent  sweeps  all  womankind  along. 
This  may  be  said,  in  honour  of  our  times, 
That  none  now  stand  distinguish'd  by  their  crimes. 

If  sin  you  must,  take  Nature  for  your  guide  : 
Lave  has  some  soft  excuse  to  sooth  your  pnde : 
Ye  ^r  apostates  from  love's  antient  power  ! 
Can  nothing  ravish,  but  a  golden  shower  t 
Can  cards  alone  your  glowmg  fancy  seize ; 
Must  Cupid  learn  to  jnmt,  e'er  he  can  please  t 
When  you're  enamour'd  of  a  /(/i  or  cast, 
What  can  the  preachtr  more,  to  make  us  chaste  f 
Why  must  strong  youths  unmarried  pine  away  ? 
They  find  no  woman  disengagM — from  play. 
Why  pine  the  married  T — O  severer  fate  ! 
They  find  from  play  no  disengajf'd— -estate. 
Flavia,  at  lovers  false,  uuUmch^df  and  hard. 
Turns  pale,  and  trembles  at  a  cruel  card. 
Nor  Arria*B  Bible  can  secure  her  age  ; 
Her  threescore  years  are  shuffling  with  her  page. 
While  Death  stands  by,  but  till  the  game  is  done, 
To  sweep  that  stake,  in  justice,  long  his  own  ; 
Like  old  cards  ting'd  with  sulphur,  she  takes  fire ; 
Or,  like  nuffs  sunk  in  sockets,  blazes  higher. 
Ye  gods !  with  new  delights  inspire  the  ftur  ; 
Or  give  ns  sons,  and  save  us  fVom  despair. 
^    Sons,  brothers,  fiithers,  husbands,  tradesmen, 

close 
In  my  complamt,  and  brand  your  sins  in  prose : 
Yet  I  believe,  as  firmly  as  my  Creed, 
Id  spite  of  all  our  ^isdooiy  you'll  proceed : 


Our  pride  so  great,  om'  passion  is  an  strong. 
Advice  to  right  confirms  us  in  the  trroi^. 
I  hear  you  cry,  **  This  fellow's  very  odd." 
When  you  chastise,  who  would  not  kiss  the  rod  f 
But  Tve  a  charm  your  anger  shall  control. 
And  turn  your  eyes  with  coldness  on  the  vole. 
The  charm  begins!  To  yonder  flood  of  light. 
That  bursts  o'er  gloomy  Britain,  turn  your  sight 
What  guardian  power  overwhelms  yonr  souls  with 
Her  deeds  are  precepts,  her  example  law  ;  [awe  ? 
'Midst  empire's.charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Glows  with  the  love  of  virtue^  and  of  art ! 
Her  fa>-our  is  diffu.s'd  to  that  degree, 
Llxcess  of  goodness !  it  has  dawn'd  on  me  : 
When  in  my  page,  to  balance  numerous  faults. 
Or  godlike  deeds  were  shown,  or  generous  thoughb^ 
She  smil'd,  industrious  to  be  pleased,  nor  knew 
From  whom  my  pen  the  Ixirroufd  lustre  drew. 

Thus  the  majestic  mother  of  mankind  •, 
To  her  own  charms  most  amiably  blind. 
On  the  green  margin  innocently  stood. 
And  gaz'd  indulgent  on  the  crystal  flood ; 
Survey'd  the  stranger  in  the  painted  wave. 
And,  smiling,  prais'd  the  beauties  which  she  gave. 


SATIRE   VIL 

TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SJR  ROBERT  JTALPOLK 

Carmina  turn  melius,  cum  venerit  Ipse,  canemus* 

Viao. 

On  this  last  labour,  this  my  closing  strain. 
Smile,  Walpole,  or  the  Nine  inspire  in  vain : 
To  thee,  'tis  due;  that  verse  how  justly  thine. 
Where  Brunswick's  glory  crowns  the  whole  design ! 
That  glory,  which  thy  counsels  make  so  bright ; 
That  glory,  which  on  thee  reflects  a  light. 
Illustrious  commerce,  and  but  rarely  known. 
To  give,  and  take,  a  lustre  frcmi  the  throne. 

Nor  think  that  thou  art  foreign  to  my  theme  % 
Tht  fountain  is  not  foreign  to  the  stream. 
How  all  mankind  will  be  surprised  to  see 
This  flood  of  Kriti&h  folly  charg'd  on  thee  ! 
Say,  Britain  !  whence  this  caprice  of  thy  sons, 
Which  through  their  various  ranks  with  fury  runs  ? 
The  cause  is  plain,  a  cause  which  we  must  bless ; 
For  caprice  is  the  daughter  of  xurcesf, 
(A  bad  effect,  but  from  a  pleasing  cause  !) 
And  gives  our  rulers  undesign'd  applause; 
Tells  how  their  conduct  bids  our  wealth  increase. 
And  lulls  us  in  the  downy  lap  of  peace. 
While  I  survey  the  blessings  of  our  isle. 
Her  arts  triumphant  in  the  royal  smile. 
Her  public  wounds  bound  up,  her  credit  high. 
Her  commetce  spreading  sails  in  every  sky. 
The  pleasing  scene  recalls  my  theme  again, 
And  shows  the  madness  of  ambitious  men. 
Who,  fond  of  bloodshed,  draw  the  murdering  sword. 
And  bum  to  give  mankind  a  single  lord. 
The  follies  past  are  of  a  private  kind  ; 
Their  sphere  is  small ;  their  mischief  is  confin'd  r 
But  daring  men  there  are  (Awake,  my  Muse, 
And  raise  thy  verse ! )  who  bodler  prhcnsy  choose ; 
Who,  stung  by  glory,  rave,  and  bound  away  : 
The  world  their  field,  and  humankifut  their  piey. 


•Milton. 
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The  Grecian  cbieC  tfa*  atthusiast  of  his  pridgf 
With  Rage  and  Terrour  stalking  by  bis  side. 
Raves  roond  the  globe ;  he  soars  into  a  god  ! 
Stand  £ut,  Olympus  !  and  sustain  bis  noil 
The  pest  divine  in  horrid  grandeur  reigns. 
And  thrives  on  mankind's  miseries  and  pains. 
What  slaughtered  ho$U  I  what  citUs  in  a  blaz^ ! 
What  wasted  countries  I  and  what  crimson  teat  / 
With  orphans*  tears  his  impious  bowl  o'erflows, 
And  cries  of  kingdoms  lull  him  to  repose. 

And  cannot  thrice  ten  hundred  years  unpraise 
The  boisterous  boy,  and  blast  his  guilty  bays  ? 
Why  want  we  then  encomiums  on  the  ttomt^ 
Or  famine,  or  volcano  f    TTJcy  perform 
Their  mighty  deeds;  they,  hero-like,  can  slay, 
And  spread  their  ample  deserts  in  a  day. 
O  great  alliance  <  O  divine  renown  ! 
With  dearth,  and  pestilence,  to  share  the  crown. 
When  men  extol  a  wild  destroyer's  name. 
Earth's  Builder  and  Preserver  they  blaspbeme. 

One  to  destroy,  is  murder  by  the  law ; 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe; 
To  murder  thousands,  takes  a  specious  name, 
Har^s  glorious  art^  and  gives  immortal /ame. 
When,  after  battle,  I  the  field  have  seen 
^;iread  o'er  with  ghastly  shapes,  which  once  were 

men; 
A  nation  cnish'd,  a  nation  of  tbe  brane  ! 
A  realm  of  death  !  and  on  this  side  the  grave ! 
Are  there,  said  I,  who  from  this  sad  survey. 
This  human  chaos,  carry  smiles  away  } 
How  did  my  heart  with  indignation  rise  ! 
How  honest  nature  sweli'd  into  my  eyes  ! 
How  was  I  shock'd  to  think  the  hero's  trade 
Of  such  material,  yam«  and  triumph,  made  I 
How  guilty  these !  Vet  not  less  guilty  they, 
Who  reach  ^Ise  glory  by  a  smoother  way ; 
Him  wrap  destruction  up  in  gentle  words. 
And  bows,  and  smiles,  more  fetal  than  their  swords ; 
Mlio  stifle  nature,  and  subsist  on  art ; 
Who  coin  ttse/mce,  and  petrify  the  heart ; 
AH  real  kindness  for  the  show  discard, 
As  marble  polish'd,  and  as  marble  hard  ; 
Wlio  do  for  gold  what  Christians  do  through  grace, 
"  With  open  arms  their  enemies  embrace;" 
Who  give  a  nod  when  broken  hearts  repine; 
**  The  thinnest  food  on  which  a  wretch  can  dine :" 
Or,  if  they  serve  you,  serve  you  disinclin'd. 
And,  in  their  height  of  kindness,  are  unkind. 
Such  courtiers  were,  and  such  again  may  be, 
Walpole,  when  men  forget  to  copy  thee. 

Here  ceaae,  my  Muse !  the  catalogue  is  writ ; 
Nor  one  more  candidate  iorjame  admit. 
Though  disappointed  thousands  justly  blame 
Thy  partial  pen,  and  boast  an  equal  claim : 
Be  this  their  comfort,  fnols,  omitted  here, 
May  fumbh  laughter  for  another  year. 
Then  let  Crispino,  who  was  ne'er  refus'd 
Tbe  justice  yet  of  being  well  abus'd, 
With  patience  wait ;  and  be  content  to  reign 
The  pink  of  puppies  in  some  future  strain. 

Some  futnro  stsain,  in  wbich  tbe  Muse  ahall 
tell 
How  snence  dwindles,  and  bow  volumes  swell. 

How  commenUtors  each  dark  passage  shun. 
And  hold  their  Earthing  candle  to  the  &«. 

How  tortur'd  texts  to  speak  our  sense  sure  madiv 
And  every  rice  is  to  tbe  Scripture  laid. 

How  misers  soueeze  a  young  voluptuous  peer  ; 
His  sins  to  Lncifer  not  half  to  dear. 


How  Vertotis  len  <|iMli4ed  to  rteal 
With  sword  and  pistol,  than  with  wax  and  aesL 

How  lawyers'  fees  to  such  exce»are  nin. 
That  clients  are  redre^s'd  till  they're  nadooe. 
How  one  man's  anguish  is  anotbeHs  sport ; 
And  e'en  denials  cost  us  dear  at  coiut. 

How  man  eternally  false  judgacients  makef. 
And  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  are  mistakes. 

This  swarm  of  themes  that  settles  on  mj  pen. 
Which  I,  like  summer  flies,  shake  off  agaio. 
Let  others  sing ,  to  whom  my  weak  essay 
But  sounds  a  prelude,  and  points  oottbair  picy : 
That  duty  done,  1  hasten  to  complete 
My  own  design ;  for  Tonson's  at  the  gate. 
The  Love  of  Fame  in  its  effeu  survey'd. 
The  Muse  has  sung:  be  now  the  cause  di^lay'd  : 
Since  so  diffusive,  and  so  wide  its  sway. 
What  is  this  power,  whom  all  mankind  obey  ? 
Shot  from  aUjve,  by  Heaven's  indulgence,  a 
This  generous  ardour,  this  unconquar'd  flame, 
I'o  warm,  to  raise,  to  deify,  mankind. 
Still  burning  brightest  in  the  noblest  mind. 
By  large-soul'd  men,  for  thirst  of  fame  renowned. 
Wise  laws  were  fram'd,  and  sacred  arts  werefoaod  ; 
Desire  of  praise  first  broke  the  patrioVs  rest; 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  tbe  umrior^s  breast  s 
It  bids  Aigyll  in  fields  and  senate  shine  : 
What  more  can  prove  its  origin  divine  ? 

But  oh  !  this  passion  planted  in  .tbe  tool,    . 
On  eagle's  wings  to  mount  her  to  tbe  poftew 
The  flaming  minister  of  irirtue  meant. 
Set  up  false  gods,  and  wrong'd  her  high  descent. 

Ambition,  hence,  exerts  a  doubtful  force. 
Of  blots,  and  beauties,  an  alternate  source  ; 
Hence  Gildon  rails,  that  raven  of  the  pit. 
Who  thrives  upon  the  carcases  of  wit ; 
And  in  art-loving  Scarborough  is  seen 
Hew  kind  a  pattern  PoJlia  migkt  have  been. 
Pursuit  of  fame  with  pedants  fills  our  sohoolf. 
And  into  caxcombs  burnishes  our/oolsi 
Pursuit  of  fame  makes  solid  learning  brigbt* 
And  Newton  lifts  above  a  OMMtal  height ; 
That  key  of  Nature,  by  whose  wit  she  deari 
Her  k>ng,  long  secrets  of  five  thousand  years. 

Would  you  then  fully  comprehend  tbe  wbole, 
fFhy,  and  in  what  degrees,  pride  sways  tbe  soul  ? 
(For,  though  in  all,  not  equally  she  reigvw) 
Awake  to  knowledge,  and  attend  my  strsins. 
Ye  doctors  !  hear  the  doctrine  I  discloae. 
As  true,  as  if  'twere  writ  in  dullest  psoae ; 
As  if  a  letter'd  dunce  had  said,  **  'I'is  rigb^** 
And  imprimatur  usher'd  it  to  light 
Ambition,  in  the  truly  noble  mind. 
With  Sister- virtue  is  forever  joi^'d  i 
As  in  fem'd  Lucrece,  who,  with  equal  dread. 
From  guilt  and  shame,  by  her  last  conduct,  fledi 
Her  virtue  k^ng  rebell'd  in  firm  disdain. 
And  the  sword  pointed  at  her  heart  m  '^m  | 
But,  when  the  slave  was  threaten'd  to  be  lanl 
Dead  by  her  side,  her  Love  of  FamM  o^ey^ 

In  meaner  minds  Ambition  arorks  aloQCi 
But  with  such  art  puts  Virtue's  aspect  on. 
That  not  mere  like  in  feature  and  in  mmB^ 
The  God  and  mortal  in  the  comic  eceneiy 
False  Julius,  Ambush'd  in  this  fiuir  disgnii»» 
Soon  made  tbe  Roman  libertieft  his  j^bmmu 

No  mask  in  basest  minds  Ambition  ^omsHb 
But  i»JEuU  4igb(t  pricks  i^[>  b^  M^j|.il|jn» ; 
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All  I  have  s«ii|f  ■reiiittaiw*e»  of  tAu^ 
And  prore  my  theme  unfolded  dotamist. 

Ye  vom  /  desiit  from  your  erreneoos  sCrtfe; 
B«  wise,  and  quit  the^klM  sablime  of  life. 
The  tTU€  ambition  there  alone  readet, 
Where,^a<tce  Thidicate^  and  tewdbia guides; 
Where  inward  digmtj  joins  outward  state ; 
Our  purpose  good,  as  our  achievement  great; 
Where  public  blessmgt  public  praise  attend ; 
Where  glory  is  our  motive,  not  our  end, 
Wouldst  thou  hefam'df  Have  those  high  deeds 

in  view 
Brare  men  would  aet,  though  scandal  should  ensue. 
Behold  a  prince !  whom  no  tivola  thoughts  in- 
flame; 
No  pride  of  thfVQttesj  iioi^?^er  Bitot  fime: 
But  wheo  the  welfare  of  mankind  inspires. 
And  death  in  view  to  dear-bought  gloiy  ffaies. 
Proud  conquests  then;  then  regal  pomfts  delight; 
Then  crowns,  then  triumphs^  sparkle  in  his  sight ; 
TumuU  and  noijf  are  dear,  which  with  them  bring 
His  people's  blessings  to  their  ardent  king : 
But,  when  those  great  heroic  motives  cease. 
His  swelling  soul  subsides  to  native  peace ; 
Ph>m  tediouS'gnuideur's  fiided  charms  withdraws, 
A  sudden  foe  to  splendour  and  api^ause  ; 
Qreatly  deferring  his  arrears  of  £une. 
Till  men  and  angels  jointly  shout  his  name. 
O  pride  celestial !  which  can  pride  disdain ; 
O  blest  ambition  I  which  can  ne'er  be  vain. 

From  one  fom'd  Alpine  hill,  which  props  the  sky. 
In  whose  deep  womb  un&thomM  waters  lie. 
Here  burst  the  Rhone  andsounding  Po ;  there  d^iiW, 
In  mfisnt  rills,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine; 
From  the  rich  store  one  fruitful  urn  supplies, 
Whole  kingdoms  smile,  a  thonsand  harvesU  rise. 

In  Brunswick  such  a  source  the  Muse  adores. 
Which  pubtw  Uessings  through  half  Europe  ponis. 
When  his  heart  bums  with  such  a  godlike  aim. 
Angels  and  George  are  rivals  for  the  fame ; 
Oeorge,  who  in  foes  can  soft  afiections  raise. 
And  charm  ebvenomM  satire  into  praise. 

Nor  human  rage  alone  his  power  perceives. 
But  the  mad  vmdsy  and  the  tumultuous  wauea*. 
I^en  storms  (Death's  fiercest  ministers ! )  forbear. 
And,  in  their  own  wild  empire,  learn  to  spare. 
Thus,  Natun^s  self,  supporting  man^s  decree. 
Styles  Britain's  sovereign,  sovereign  of  the  sea. 
While  sea  and  air,  gpreat  Brunswick !  shook  oar 
state. 
And  sported  with  a  king's  and  kingdom's  fote, 
Depriv'd  of  what  she  lov*d,  and  press'd  by  fear 
Of  ever  kjsing  what  she  held  most  dear. 
How  did  Britannia,  like  Aobilles,  weep» 
And  tell  her  sorrows  to  the  fdndreddeep/ 
Hang  o'er  the  floods,  and,  in  devotion  wann> 
Strive,  fir  thee,  with  the  surge,  and  fight  the 
storm! 
What  felt  thy  Walpole,  pilot  of  the  realm ! 
Out  Palinums  slept  not  at  the  helm ; 
His  eye  ne'er  ckw'd ;  long  since  inur'd  to  wake. 
And  out-watch  every  star  for  Brunswick's  sake : 
By  thwarting  passions  tost,  by  cares  opprest» 
He  found  the^tempest  pictuPd  in  his  breast : 
But,  now,  what  joys  that  gkiom  of  heart  dispel. 
No  powers  of  language— but  his  own,  can  tell ; 
His  own,  which^J^^Bftcre  and  thr  6haces  form. 
At  will,  to  rais^  or  hudi  the  civil  ttdrm, 

*  Tlte^khig  SfTdMUMflT^'sM. 


OCEAN; 

AK  ODE> 

OCCASIOMBD  BY 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  ENCOURAQEMENt 
OF  THE  SEA  SERVICE. 

TO  WHICH  IS  PREFIXED 

AN  ODE  TO  THE  KING; 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  ODE. 


I  THINK  mjTself  obliged  to  recommend  to  jc/a  a 
consideration  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  I 
should  look  upon  it  as  a  great  happiness,  if,  at  tha 
beguming  of  my  reign,  I  could  see  the  foundatiooi 
laid  of  so  great  and  necessaiy  a  work,  as  the  in- 
crease and  enoouiagement  of  our  seamen  in  general  2 
that  they  maybe  invited,  rather  than  compelled 
by  force  and  violence,  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
their  oonntry,  as  oft  as  occasion  shall  require  its 
a  consideration  worthy  the  representatives  of  a 
people  great  and  flourishing  in  trade  and  navigation* 
This  leads  me  to  mention  to  you  the  case  of  Green* 
wich  Hospital,  that  care  may  be  taken,  by  some 
addition  to  that  fhnd,  to  reader  comfortable  and 
effectual  that  charitshle  provision  for  the  suppoil 
and  maintenance  of  our  seamen,  worn  out,  and  be- 
come decrepit  by  age  and  infirmities,  in  the  servio* 
of  their  country.  [Speech,  Jan.  37,  1727-8.2 


TO  THE  KING.    . 

Old  Ocean's  praise 

Demands  my  lays ; 
A  truly-British  theme  I  sing; 

A  theme  so  great 

I  dare  complete. 
And  join  with  Ocean,  Oceaa's  king; 

To  gods  and  kings 

The  poet  sings; 
To  kings  and  gods  the  Muse  is  dear  i 

The  Muse  inspires 

With  all  her  fires ;  i 

:  Begin,  my  soul !  thy  bold  career. 

From  awful  state. 

From  high  debate. 
From  moming-splendcmrs  of  a  crown^ 

From  homage  paid, 

From  empires  weighed. 
From  plans  of  blessingB  and  reoown  ( 

Great  monarch !  bow 

Thy  beaming  brow  ; 
To  thee  1  strike  the  sounding  lyre^ 

With  proud  design 

In  verse  to  shine ; 
To  ri\-al  Greek  and  Roman  fire. 

The  Roman  ode 
Mi^ic  flow'd ; 
Its  stream  divinely  clear  and  strong; 
In  sense,  and  sound, 
Thebes  roird  profound ; 
f  The  torrent  coar*d,  and  foam'd  along. 
Dd 
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Let  Thebes,  nor  Rome, 

So  fam*d,  presume 
To  triumph  o'er  a  Nortbero  Isle ; 

Late  Time  shall  kiiow 

The  North  can  glow, 
If  dread  Augustus  deiga  to  anile. 

The  work  is  done ! 

The  distaot  Sun 
His  smile  supplies !  exalts  my  v«)ice  ! 

Through  tLartli's  wide  bound 

Shall  6eoi^  resound. 
My  theme,  by  duty,  and  by  choice. 

The  naral  crown 

Is  all  his  own ! 
Our  fleet,  if  war  or  commerce  call. 

His  will  performs 

Through  waves  and  storms. 
And  rides  in  triumph  round  ihc  balL 

Since  then  the  main 

Sublimes  my  strain. 
To  wlH>m  should  I  address  my  song? 

1  u  whom  but  thee  ? 

The  boundless  ««a, 
And  grateful  Muse,  to  George  belong. 

Hail,  mighty  theme ! 

Rich  mine  of  fame! 
If  gods  invok'd  extend  their  aid ; 

Hail,  Ftibject  new  ! 

As  Britain's  dne 
ResenM  by  the  Pierian  maid. 

Durst  Homer's  Muse, 

Or  Pindar's,  choose 
To  pom:  the  bilKms  on  his  string  ? 

No,  both  defmud 

The  tuneful  god  j 
Scarce  more  sMblime,  when  Jove  they  sing. 

No  former  race. 

With  strung  embrace, 
This  theme  to  ravi^  durst  aspire  ; 

With  virgin  .charms 

My  soul  it  warms. 
And  melu  melodkHis  on  my  lyre. 

Now  low,  now  h'gh, 

My  fingei-b  fly, 
Kow  pause,  ^nd  now  fresh  mn^c  ^ringj 

Now  dance,  now  creep. 

Now  dive,  now  sweep. 
And  fetch  the  sound  from  every  string. 

Now  numbers  rise, 

Like  virgin's  sighs ; 
The  soft  Pa%-omans  melt  away^ 

As  from  the  north 

Kow  rushes  forth 
A  blast,  that  tiMinden<  in  my  lay. 

^tv  lays  I  file 

With  curious  toll  5 
Ye  Graces  !  turn, the  glowing  lines; 

On  anvils  •  eat 

Your  strokes  repeat ; 
At  c  ery  stroke  the  work  refines  I 

How  music  channs ! 

■  How  metre  m anns  ! 
Parent  of  actions  good  and  brave ! 

flow  vice  it  tames ! 

And  worth  inflames! 
And  holds  proud  euipirc  o'er  the  grave ! 


Jo%'^  roark'd  for  Oiaa 

A  scanty  i^pan, 
But  lent  him  wings  to  fly  hi»  dooon  : 

Wit  scorns  the  grave ;  / 

To  wit  be  gave 
The  life  of  gods!  immoital  bloom! 

Since  years  will  fly, 

And  pleasures  die. 
Day  after  day,  as  years  advance  ; 

Siuce,  while  life  lasts, 

Joy  miffers  blasts. 
Frown,  frowning  Fate,  and  fickle  Chance ! 

Nor  life  is  long; 

But  soon  we  throng, 
Like  autumn  leaves,  D«ah't  pallid  shore ; 

We  make,  at  least. 

Of  /^  the  beU, 
If  in  life's  phantom,  fame,  we  aoar. 

Our  strains  divide 

Tlie  laurel's  pride ; 
With  those  we  lift  to  life,  we  live; ' 

Bv  fame  enrolPd 

With  heroes  bold. 
And  share  the  blessings  whidi  we  give. 

What  hero's  praise 

Can  fire  my  lays. 
Like  his,  with  whom  my  lay  begun  I 

"  Justice  sincere. 

And  courage  clear. 
Rise  the  two  columns  of  his  throne. 

*'  How  form'd  ibr  sway  I 

Who  look,  obey ; 
They  read  the  monarch  in  his  port. 

Their  love  and  awe 

Supply  the  law ; 
And  his  otvn  lustre  m^kes  the  court; 

•"  But  shines  supreme. 

Where  heroes  flame; 
In  war's  high>hcarted  pomp  he  prides! 

By  godlike  arts 

Enthron'd  in  hearts. 
Our  bosum-lord  o'er  wills  preskks.'* 

Our  factions  end  I 

The  nations  bend ! 
For  when  Britannia's  song,  combtn'd 

In  fair  array. 

All  niaroh  one  way; 
They  march  the  terrour  of  mankind. 

if  equal  all 

Who  tread  the  ball. 
Our  bounded  prospect,  here,  would  end  j 

But  heroes  prove 

As- steps  to  Jove, 
By  which  our  thoughts,  with  ease,  ascendr 

From  what  we  view 

We  take  the  clue, 
Which  leads  from  great  to  greater  things  j 
'  Men  doubt  no  more. 

But  gods  adore, 
When  such  resemblance  shines  in  kings. 

On  yonder  height, 

W'hat  golden  light 
Triomphant  slrines,  and  shines  done  t 

Unhvall'd  blaze ! 

The  mitions  gaze ! 
Tis  not  the^un,  >ti»  BritaiB'i  tluooQ^ 
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Our  mooftrch,  there, 

Fear*d  high  in  air, 
Should  tempests  rise,  disdains  to  bend ; 

Tike  British  oak. 

Derides  the  stroke ; 
His  bloom iug  honours  far  extend  ! 

Beneath  them  lies, 

With  lifted  eyes 
Fair  Albion,  like  an  amorous  maid  , 

While  interest  wings 

Bold  foreiim  kings 
To  6y,  like  eagles,  to  his  shade. 

At  bis  proud  foot 

The  sea  ponr'd  out. 
Immortal  nourishment  supplies ; 

Thence  wealth,  and  state. 

And  power,  and — fate, 
Which  Europe  reads  in  George*s  eyes. 


ON  LYRIC  POETRY. 

How  imperfect  soever  my  own  composition  may 
be,  yet  am  I  willing  to  speak  a  word  or  two,  of  tlie 
nature  of  lyric  p*)etry;  to  show  that  I  have,  at 
least,  some  idea  of  perfection  in  that  kind  of  poein 
in  which  I  am  engagefl ;  and  that  I  do  not  think 
myself  poet  enou<jh  entirely  to  rely  on  inspiration 
for  success  in  it. 

To  our  having,  or  not  having,  this  idea  of  perfec- 
tion io  the  poem  we  undertake,  is  chielly  owing  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  our  performances,  as  also  the 
modesty  or  vanity  of  our  opinions  concerning  them. 
And  in  speaking  of  it  I  hhall  show  how  it  unavoida- 
bly comes  to  pass,  that  lad  poet««,  that  is,  piiets  in 
general,  are  esteemed,  and  really  arc,  the  most  vain, 
the  most  irritahle,  and  most  ridiculous  set  of  men 
upon  Karth.  But  poetry  in  its  own  nature  is  cer- 
tainly 

— Non  hos  quxsitum  munus  in  usus.  Vine. 

He  that  has  an  idea  of  perfection  in  the  work  he 
nu'lertakes  may  fail  in  it;  he  that  liasnot,  must  : 
and  yet  he  will  lie  vain.  For  every  little  degree 
of  beauty,  how  short  or  improper  soe\er,  \*  ill  be 
I'H.ked  on  fondly  by  him  ;  because  it  is  all  pure 
gains,  and  more  than  he  promised  to  himself;  and 
because  he  has  no  test,  or  standard  in  his  judgment, 
with  which  to  chastise  his  opinion  of  it. 

Now  this  idea  of  perfection  is,  in  p<)etr\',  more 
refined  ^han  in  other  kinds  of  writini:;  and  because 
more  refined,  therefore  morediftieidt ;  and  beeaii>o 
more  ditficult,  therefore  more  rarely  atraine  I ;  and 
the  ncm-attainment  of  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  the 
5'»urce  of  our  vanity.  Hence  the  puetic  clan  are 
more  obnoxious  to  vanity  than  others.  And  from  va- 
nity conjequently  flows  that  great  seusifiility  <»f  dii- 
respect,  that  quick  resentment,  thaf  tinder  »>f  ihe 
miod  that  kindles  at  every  spark,  and  justly  marks 
them  out  for  tiie  genus  irrifabile  aniung  man- 
kind. And  from  this  combustible  temper,  this  se- 
rroii5  anger  for  no  very  serious  things,  things  looked 
on  by  most  as  foreign  to  the  i:n{>t)rtant  j>omls  of 
life,  as  consequentially  flows  that  inheritance  of 
ridicule,  which  devolves  on  them,  from  generation 
to  generation.  As  soon  as  they  become  authors, 
they  become  like  Ben  Jouson's  angry  boy,  aud 
learn  the  art  of  quarrel. 

Concordes  anima: — dum  nocte  premnntur ; 

Heu  1  quantum  inter  se  helium,  si  iumiua  vita^ 


Attigerint,  quantas  acics  stragemqne  clebunt ! 

Qui  Juvenes !  quantas  ostentant,  aspice.  vires. 

Ne,  pueri !  ne  tanta  animis  assuescitc  bella. 

Tuque  prior,  tu  parce,  genus  qui  ducis  Olympo, 

Sidereo  flagrans  clypeo,  et  coolest ibus  armis, 

Projice  tela  manu,  sanguis  mens ! 

Nee  tc  ullai  facies,  non  terruit  ispe  Tj'phofus 

Arduus,  armateneias;  nonteMessapuset  Ufens, 

Contemptorque  Deum  Mezentius.  Viae. 

But  to  return.  He  that  has  this  idea  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  work  he  undertakes,  however  successful 
he  is,  will  yet  be  modest ;  because  to  rise  up  to 
that  itlea,  which  he  projxised  for  his  model,  is  al- 
most, if  not  absolutely,  impossible. 

These  two  observations  account  for  what  may 
seem  as  strange,  as  it  is  infallibly  true  ;  1  mean, 
they  show  us  why  good  writers  have  the  lowest,  and 
had  writers  the  highest,  opinion  of  their  own  per- 
formances. They  who  have  only  a  partial  idea  of 
this  perfection,  as  their  portion  of  ignorance  or 
knowledge  of  it  is  greater  or  less,  have  proportion- 
able degrees  of  modesty  or  coactdt. 

Nor,  though  natural  goo«l  understanding  makes 
a  tolerably  just  judgment  in  things  of  this  nature, 
will  the  reader  judge  the  wt.rse,  for  forming  to  him- 
self a  notion  of  what  he  nu^lit  to  expect  from  the 
piece  he  has  in  hand,  l>rfore  he  begins  his  perusal  of  it. 

The  Ode,  as  it  is  the  eldcat  kind  of  p<»etry,  so  it 
is  more  spiritous,  and  more  remote  from  prose 
than  any  other,  in  sense,  sound,  expression,  and  ctm- 
duct.  Its  thoughts  should  be  uncommon,  sublime, 
and  moral  ;  iU  numbers  full,  ea:sy,  and  most  har- 
monious; its  expression  pure,  strong,  delicate,  yet 
unafl'ected  ;  and  of  a  curious  Jeiicily  beyond  otiier 
p')ems  ;  its  conduct  should  be  rapturous,  somewhat 
abrupt,  and  immelliodieal  to  a  vulgar  eye.  That 
apparent  order,  and  connexion,  whieli  gives  form 
and  life  to  some  couijXfsitions,  takes  away  the  v«ry 
soul  of  Ihi^.  Fire,  eli-\ation,  and  select  thouiflit,  are 
indispensable  ;  an  humble,  tanji%  and  vulgar  ode 
is  the  most  pitiful  erroura  pen  can  commit, 

Musa  dedit  Fidibus  divos,  puenisque  deorum. 

And  as  its  subjects  are  sublime,  its  w  ritpi  's  genius 
should  be  so  too  ;  r^therwise  it  beeojues  th«^  meanest 
tiling  in  wririuir,  vi/.  an  involuiiiarv  burle^■(^ue. 

It  is  the  genuine  character,  and  true  meiitof  the 
ode.  a  little  to  startle  suuie  apprehensions.  Men 
f>f  ('.Id  complexions  are  very  apt  to  jni>take  a  want 
of  vigour  in  their  imaginations  for  adtlicacyof  ta«>tc 
in  their  judirmcntsj  and,  like  pei-sons  of  a  ter.der 
sight,  they  look  on  bright  obiects,  in  their  natuial 
lu.->tre,  as  too  glarrij;  what  \<  most  d»di'^htfnl  to  a 
strouirer  eye,  is  painful  to  them.  Thus  Pindar, 
who  has  as  much  logie  at  the  bottom  as  Aristotle 
or  F.uelid,  to  some  tritics  has  apjx'ared  as  mad  ; 
and  mu-t  appear  s*)  to  all  who  enjoy  no  portion  <.f 
his  ow  n  divine  spii  i- .  D'vaif-understandings,  mea- 
>nring  others  by  their  own  stanflard,  are  apt  to 
think  tliev  '•ee  a  minister    w!ien  they  see  a  man. 

And  indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  amends  which  Na- 
ture makes  to  those  whoir  s!ie  has  not  blessed  with 
an  elevation  of  mind,  to  indultfe  them  in  the  com- 
fortable mistake,  ti;at  all  is  wrong,  which  falls  not 
within  the  narrow  limits  vf  their  own  comprehen- 
sions and  rt  li^h. 

.ludgmer.t.  indeed,  that  mainline  power  of  the 
mind,  in  ode,  as  in  all  com|>'»«.lti*»ns,  should  bear 
t!ie  supreme  swav  ;  and  a  beaut  fid  imagination, 
as  its  mjitreris,  should  be  sub  J  .lod  to  its  dominion. 
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Hence»  ^  hence  only,  ctupi  VTOceed  the  fairest  off- 
spring of  the  human  mind. 

But  then  in  ode,  there  is  this  difference  from 
oUier  kinds  of  poetry;  that,  there,  tlie  imagination, 
like  a  very  beautiful  mistress,  is  indulged  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  domineering;  though  the  judgment, 
like  an  artful  lover,  in  reality  carries  its  pomt ; 
and  the  less  it  is  suspected  of  it,  it  shows  the  more 
masterly  conduct,  and  deserves  the  greater  com- 
mendation. 

It  holds  true  in  this  province  of  writing,  as  in  war, 
•«  The  more  danger,  the  more  honour."  It  must  be 
Tcry  enterprising ;  it  must,  in  Shakespeare's  style, 
have  hair-breadth  'scapes ;  and  often  tread  the  very 
brink  of  errour :  nor  can  it  ever  deserve  the  applause 
ohhe  real  judge,  unless  it  renders  itself  obnoxious 
to  the  misapprehensions  of  the  contrary. 

Such  is  Casimire's  strain  among  the  modems, 
whose  lively  wit,  and  happy  fire,  is  an  honour  to 
them.  And  Buchanan  might  justly  be  much  ad- 
mired, if  any  thing  more  than  the  sweetness  of  his 
numbers,  and  the  purity  of  his  diction,  were  his  own : 
his  original,  from  which  I  have  taken  my  motto, 
through  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  northern  prose 
translation,  is  still  admirable ;  and,  Cowley  says, 
as  preferable  in  beauty  to  Buchanan,  as  Judaea  is 
to  Scotland. 

Pindar,  Anacreon,  Sappho,  and  Horace,  are  the 
great  masters  of  Ivric  poetry  among  Heathen  wri- 
ters. Pindar's  Muse,  like  Sacharissa,  is  a  stately, 
imperious,  and  accomplished  beauty ;  equally  dis- 
daining the  use  of  art,  and  the  fear  of  any  rival ; 
so  intoxicating  that  it  was  the  highest  commenda- 
tion that  could  be  given  an  antient,  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  taste  of  her  charms ; 

Pindarici  fontis  qui  non  expalluit  haustus ; 

a  danger  which  Horace  declares  he  durst  not  nin. 

Anacreon's  Muse  is  like  Amoret,  most  sweet,  na- 
tural, and  delicate ;  all  over  flowei-s,  graces,  and 
charms;  inspiring  complacency,  not  awe;  and  she 
seems  to  have  good-nature  enough  to  admit  a  rival, 
which  she  cannot/nrf. 

Sappho's  Muse,  like  Lady ,  is  passionately 

tender,  and  glowing ;  like  oil  set  on  fire,  she  is  soji. 
and  warm,  in  excess.  Sappho  has  left  us  a  few 
fragments  only;  Time  has  swallowed  the  rest ;  l>ut 
that  little  which  remains,  like  the  remaining  jewel  of 
Cleopatra,  after  the  other  was  dissrjh  ed  at  her  ban- 
quet, may  be  esteemed  (as  was  that  jewel)  a  suffi- 
cient ornament  fur  the  goddess  of  beauty  herself. 

Horace's  Muse  (like  one  I  shall  not  presume  to 
name)  is  correct,  solid,  and  moral  ;  she  joins  all 
the  sweetness  and  majesty,  all  the  sense  and  the 
fire  of  the/ormer,  in  thejustest  pn>portions  and  de- 
grees; superadding  a  felicity  of  dress  entirely  her 
own.  She  moreover  is  distingtiishable  by  this  pnr- 
ticfliarity.  That  she  abounds  in  hidden  graces,  and 
were/ charms,  which  none  but  the  discerning  can 
discover;  nor  are  any  capable  of  doing  full  jus- 
tice in  their  opinion,  to  her  excellencies,  without 
giving  the  world,  at  the  same  time,  an  incontestable 
pro^f  of  refinement  in  their  own  understandings. 

But,  after  all,  to  the  honour  of  our  own  country 
I  must  add,  that  1  think  Mr.  Dryden's  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day  inferior  to  no  composition  of  this 
kiwi.  Its  chief  beauty  consists  in  adapting  the 
numbers  most  happily  to  the  variety  of  the  occa- 
sion. Those  by  which  he  has  choien  to  express 
llajesty,  (viz.) 


Ainimes  the.dbly 
Affects  to  nod, 
And.  seems  to  shake  the  sphere 
are  chosen  in  the  following  od^,  bqcsiMfQ  th<  lul^ 
ject  of  it  is  great 

For  the  more  hafipony  likewise,  I  choifi  the  ire* 
quent  return  of  rhyme ;  which  laid  me  under  great 
difficulties.  But  diiiicnlties  overcome  give  grace 
and  pleasure.  Nor  can  I  account  for  the  pleuuif, 
of  rhyme  in  general  (of  which  the  moderoi  are  too 
fond)  but  from  this  truth. 

But  then  the  writer  must  take  care  that  the  dif- 
ficulty is  overcome.  That  is,  he  must  make  rbyme 
consistent  with  as  perfect  senseii  and  expreisioe,  ai 
could  be  expected  if  he  was  free  from  that  shackle. 
Otherwise,  it  gives  neither  grape  to  the  work^  ■» 
pleasure  to  the  reader,  nor,  consequently,  repots* 
tion  to  the  poet 

To  sum  the  whole :  Ode  should  be  peculiar!  b«| 
not  strained  ;  moral,  but  not  flat;  natural,  but  not 
obvious ;  delicate,  but  not  afifeeted ;  noble,  but  vfA 
ambitious ;  full,  but  not  obscure;  fiery,  but  notmad; 
tbick,  but  not  loaded  in  its  numbers,  which  should 
be  mo&t  haimpnious,  without  the  least  sacrifke  of 
expression,  or  of  sense.  Above  all,  in  Una,  as  is 
every  work  of  genius,  somewhat  of  an  original  spi- 
rit should  be,  at  least,  attempted ;  oibeiviie  tba 
pOet,  whose  character  disclaims  mediocrity,  make* 
a  secondary  praise  his  ultimate  ambition;  vhich 
has  something  of  a  contradiction  in  it  Onginais 
only  have  true  life,  and  differ  as  much  from  tbe 
best  imitations,  as  men  from  the  most  aoinuied 
pictures  of  them.  Nor  is  what  I  say  at  all  idooq- 
sistcnt  with  a  due  deference  for  the  great  standard* 
of  antiquity ;  nay,  that  very  deference  is  ao  argu- 
ment for  it,  for  doubtless  their  example  is  on  my 
side  in  this  matter.  And  we  should  rather  imitait, 
their  example  in  the  general  motives,  and  fonda- 
m(^ntal  methods  of  their  working,  than  in  their 
works  themselves.  This  is  a  distinction,  1  think, 
not  hitherto  made,  and  a  distinction  of  oonsequence. 
For  the  first  may  make  us  their  equals;  the  seouod 
must  pronounce  us  their  inferiors  even  incur  utmost 
success.  But  the  first  of  these  prizes  is  not  so  rea- 
dily taken  by  the  modems ;  as  valuables  too  maay 
for  easy  carriage  are  not  so  liable  to  the  thief. 

The  antients  had  a  particular  regard  to  the  choice 
of  their  subjects ;  which  were  generally  nationil 
and  great  My  subject  is,  in  its  own  nature,  no- 
ble ;  most  proper  for  an  Englishman  ;  never  more 
proper  than  on  this  occasion ;  and  (what  is  strange) 
hitherto  unsung. 

If  1  stand  not  absolutely  condemned  by  my  oro 
rules;  if  I  have  hit  the  spirit  of  ode  in  general; 
if  I  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Cowley,  that  "  Music 
alone,  sometimes,  makes  an  excellent  ode  j" 
Versus  inopes  renim,  nugaeque  canorse; 
if  there  is  any  thought,  enthusiasm,  and  picture, 
which  are  as  the  Ixxiy,  soul,  and  robe  of  Poetry ;  ia. 
a  word,  if  in  any  degree  I  have  provided  rather 
food  for  men,than  air  for  wits ;  1  hope  smaller  faults, 
will  meet  indulgence  for  the  sake  of  the  design, 
which  is  the  glory  of  my  countr>'  and  my  king. 

And  indeed,  this  may  be  said,  in  general,  thit 
great  subjects  are  above  being  nice ;  that  dignity 
and  spirit  ever  suffer  from  scrupulous  exactness j 
and  that  the  minuter  cares  eflTeminate  a  composi- 
tion. Great  masters  of  poetrj-,  painting,  and  >t>- 
luary,  in  their  nobler  works,  have  even  afferted 
the  contrary :  and  justly ;  for  a  truly-nwculiw 
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^r  partakes  more  of  the  neg-li^ent,  Cfitti  df  the 
neat,  both  id  writings,  «nd  tli  life — 

Grandis  oratio  baberet  m^jestatis  sue  pondus. 

Fbtron. 

A  poem,  like  a  criminal,  under  too  severe  cor- 
rection, may  kse  all  its  spirit,  and  expire.     We 
know  it  was  fhberrimus,  that  was  such  an  artist  at 
m  hair  or  a  nail.    And  we  know  the  cause  was 
Quia  ponere  totum 
Nesciu^  Hoi. 

To  ckMe :  If  a  piace  of  this  uatmne  wants  an  apo- 
l<^ry,  I  must  own,  that  those  who  have  streofth  of 
mind  sufficient  profitably  to  devote  the  whole  of 
th^r  time  to  the  sa)erer  studies,  I  despair  of  imi- 
tating, I  can  only  envy  and  admire.  The  mind  is 
rdieved  and  strengthened  by  variety ;  and  he  that 
sometimes  is  sporting  with  his  pen,  is  only  taking 
the  most  eflectual  means  of  giving  a  general  im- 
portance to  it.  This  truth  is  clear  from  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  of  history;  from  which 
I  could  dte  very  celebrated  inst^ces,  did  I  not 
lear  that,  bycitrog  them,  I  should  condemn  myself, 
who  am  so  little  qualified  to  follow  their  eiample 
in  its  fiill  extent 
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AN  OOX. 

CONCLUDING  WITH  A  WISH. 

tiSt  the  sea  make  a  noise,  let  the  iloods  clap  their 
hmdM,  —  VsAuxcviii. 

SwiET  rural  scene ! 

Of  fiocks  and  green  ! 
At  careless  ease  my  limbs  are  spread  ; . 

All  nature  stiU, 

But  yonder  rill ; 
And  listening  pines  nod  o'er-my  head  t 

In  prospect  wide, 

The  boundless  tide! 
Waves  cease  to  foam,  and  winds  to  roars 

Without  a  breeie. 

The  curling  seas 
Dance  on,  in  measure,  to  the  shore. 

Who  sings  the  source 

Of  wealth  and  force? 
Vast  field  of  commerce  and4big  war: 

Where  wonders  dwell ! 

Where  terrours  swell ! 
And  Neptune  thunders  from  his  car  } 

Where?  where  are  they» 

Whom  Paan's  ray 
Has  touched,  and  bid  divitidy  rave  ? 

What,  none  aspire? 

I  snatch  the  lyre. 
And  plunge  into  the  foaming  wave. 

The  wave  resounds ! 

The  rock  rebounds  I 
The  Nereids  to  my  song  reply  i 

1  lead  the  ehohr, 

And  they  conspire 
With  voice  and  shell  to  lift  it  high  I 

They  spread  in  air 

Their  bosoms  foir; 
Their  verdant  tresses  poor  behind. 

The  biUows  beat 

With  nimble  feet» 
With  notes  triunpiuMii  tw^  tha  windr 


Who  love  the  shore, 

Let  those  adore 
The  god  Apollo,  and  his  Nine» 

Pamsissus*  hill. 

And  Orpheus'  skill ; 
But  let  Arion^s  harp  be  mine. 

The  main!  the  main) 

Is  Bntaia's  reign; 
Her  strength,  her  glory,  is  her  fie^( 

The  main!  the  main! 

Be  Briton's  strain ; 
As  Triton's  strong,  as  Syren's  tweet 

Through  nature  wide^ 

Is  nought  descried 
io  rich  in  pleasure,  or  surprise  ; 

When  all-serene, 

How  sweet  the  scene  1 
How  dreadful,  when  the  biUowi  rise: 

And  storms  defooe 

The  fluid  glass. 
In  which  ere-while  Britamua  fiur 

Look'd  down  with  pride^ 

Like  Ocean's  brid^ 
Adjusting  her  Dujestic  air* 

When  tempests  cease. 

And  hush'd  in  peace 
The  flatten'd  surges  sAioothly  spread^ 

Deep  silence  keep, 

And  seem  to  sleep 
Recumbent  on  their  oozy  bed  I 

With  what  a  trance 

The  level  glance^ 
Unbroken,  shoots  along  the  seas  t 

Which  tempt  from  shore 

The  painted  oar; 
And  every  canvass  courts  the  breese  I 

When  rushes  fbrth 

The  fhrnning  Nocth 
On  blackening  billows,  with  whi^  dreiA 

My  shuddering  soul 

Beholds  them  roll. 
And  hears  thehr  roarings  o^ermy  head  1 

With  terrour  mark 

Yon  flying  bark  1 
Now,  centre-deep  descend  the  brave  ; 

Now,  ton'd  on  high. 

It  takes  the  sky, 
A  feather  on  the  towering  wave  I 

Now,  spms  around 

In  whirls  profound; 
Now,  whelin'd ;  now,  pendant  near  the  ehNidi|. 

Now,  stunn'd,  it  reels 

'Midst  thunder's  peals; 
And,  now,  fierce  lightning  fires  the  shrouds. 

All  ether  bums  I 

Chaos  returns ! 
And  blends  once  more  the  teas  and  skies^ 

No  space  between 

Thy  bosom  greent 
O  Deep !  and  tiie  blue  concava^  lien 

The  northern  blast. 

The  shatteed  mast. 
The  syit,  the  whiripool,  and  the  irodi. 

The  breaking  spout. 

The  stars  gone  oat. 
The  boiling  itieighty  the  omiaien  shod^ 
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Let  others  fesr ;  %  •      • 

To  Britain  dear 
Whatever  proniotes  herdtning  claim ; 

Tboee  terrours  cHaroiy 

Which  keep  her  warm 
In  chase  of  honest  gain  or  ft^ne^ 

The  stars  are  bright 

To  cheer  the  night, 
And  shed  through  shadows  tempered  fire  I 

And  Phoebos  flames 

With  biimish'd  beams, 
Which  some  adore,  and  all  admire, 

Are  then  the  seas 

Outshone  by  these  ? 
Bright  Thetys !  thou  art  not  outshone) 

With  kinder  beams. 

And  softer  gleams, 
Thy  boeora  wear^  them  as  thy  own^ 

There,  set  in  green. 

Gold-stars  are  seen, 
A  mantle  rich !  thy  charms  to  wrap ; 

And  when  the  Sun 

His  race  has  nin, 
He  falls  enamour'd  in  thy  lap. 

Those  clouds,  whose  dyes 

Adorn  the  skies, 
That  silver  snow,  that  peariy^ram ; 

Has  Phoebus  stole 

To  grace  the  p>ole. 
The  plunder  of  th*  invaded  main ! 

The  gaudy  bow. 

Whose  colours  glow, 
Whose  arch  with  so  much  skill  is  beat, 

to  Phcebus'  ray, 

Which  paints  so  gay. 
By  thee  the  wat^^  woof  was  lent. 

In  chambers  deep. 

Where  waters  sleep. 
What  unknown  treasures  pave  the  floor  ! 

The  pearl  in  rows 

Pale  lustre  throws^ 
The  wealth  immepse,  which  storms  devour. 

From  Indian  mines, 

li^jth  proud  designs. 
The  merchant,  swoln,  digs  golden  ore : 

The  tempests  rise,' 

And  seize  the  priis^. 
And  toss  him  breathless  on  the  shorts 

His  son  complains 

In  pious  strains ; 
•*  Ah  !  cruel  thirst  of  gold  !"  he  cries ; 

Then  ploughs  the  main. 

In  zeal  for  gain, 
Tht  tears  yet  swelling  in  his  eyes. 

Thou  watery  vast^ 

What  mounds  are  cast 
To  bar  thy  dreadfql  iiowin|;s-o*er  ? 

Thy  proudest  foam 

Most  know  its  home; 
But  rage  of  gold  disdains  a  shore, 

Gpid  Pleasure  buys ; 

But  Pleasure  dies, 
Xoo  soon  the  poBB  fruition  cloys  s 

Though  raptures  court, 

The  sense  is  short ; 
Bn^  Virtue  kindles  living  jovs  | 
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Joys  Mi  alooe !         •    • 

Joys  ask*d  of  none ! 
Which  Time's  and  Fortune's  arrows 

Joys  that  subsist, 

'I  hough  Fates  resist. 
And  unprecarious  endless  bliss  ! 

The  soul  refin'd 

Is  most  inchn*d 
To  every  moral  excelletice  ; 

All  vice  is  dull, 

A  knave's  a  fool ; 
And  Virtue  is  the  child  of  Sense. 

The  virtuous  mind, 

Nor  wave,  nor  wind, 
Nor  civil  rage,  nor  t}- rant's  frown. 

The  shaken  ball, 

Nor  planets'  fall. 
From  its  firm  basis  can  dethronet 

This  Britain  knows. 

And  therefore  ^ws 
With  generous  passions,  and  expends 

Her  wealth  and  zeal 

On  public  weal. 
And  brightens  both  by  godlike  endi. 

What  end  so  great. 

As  that  which  late 
Awoke  the  Genius  of  the  main. 

Which  towering  rose 

With  George  to  close. 
And  rival  great  Eliza's  reign  ? 

'A  voice  has  flown 

From  Briuin's  throne 
To  reinflame  a  grand  design  | 

7%(U  voice,  shall  rear 

Yon  fabric /air  >,    . 
As  Nature's  rose  at  the  divine. 

When  Nature  sprung. 

Blest  angels  sung. 
And  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball ; 

For  strains  as  high 

As  mf^l's  ean  fly. 
These  sea-idevoted  honours  calU 

From  boisterous  seas. 

The  lap  of  ease' 
Receives  our  wounded  and  our  old  ; 

High  domes  ascend  ! 

Stretch'd  arches  bend ! 
Proud  columns  swell !  wide  gates  UflfoUl  I 

So  sleeps  the  grajn. 

In  fostering  rain, 
And  vital  beams,  till  Jove  descend ; 

Then  bursts  the  root ! 

The  verdures  shoot ! 
And  Earth  enrich,  adorn,  defend  I 

Here,  soft-reclin'd 

From  wave^  from  wind. 
And  Fortune's  tempest  safe  ashora. 

To  cheat  their  care. 

Of  former  war 
They  talk  the  pleasing  sbadowt  &n* 

In  lengthei^'d  tales. 

Our  fleet  prevails; 
In  tales  the  lenitives  of  age  I 

And  o'er  the  bowl. 

They  fire  the  scml 
Of  lisisninf  youth,  to  mmrtial  rtfe^ 

*  Greeowicb. 
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The  story  done, 

Tlieir  setting  Stin, 
Serenely  smiling  down  the  west. 

In  s«7ft  decay. 

They  drop  away; 
^nd  Honour  leads  tbem  to  their  reft. 

Unhappy  they ! 

Ajid  falsely  gay ! 
Who  bask  fpr  ever  in  success; 

A  constant  feast 

Quite  palls  the  taste, 
And  long  enjoyment  is  distress. 

What  charms  us  most, 

Our  joy,  our  boast. 
Familiar,  loses  all  its  gloss ; 

And  gold  refined 

The  sated  miiid 
Fastidiouii  turns  to  perfect  dross. 

"V^Tien,  after  toil. 

His  native  soil 
The  panting  mariner  regains. 

What  transport  flows 

From  bare  repose ! 
We  feap  our  pleasure  from  our  pains, 

Ye  warlike  slain! 

Beneath  the  main. 
Wrapt  in  a  watery  winding-sheet } 

Who  bought  with  blood 

Your  country's  ^Kxd, 
Year  country's  full-blown 'gk>ry  greet. 

What  powerful  charm 

Can  t)eath  disarm  ? 
Yonr  long,  your  iron  slumbers  break  ? 

By  Jove,  by  Fame, 

By  fJeorge's  name. 
Awake!  awake!  awake! 

Our  joy  so  proud. 

Our  shout  so  loud. 
Without  a  charm  the  dead  might  hear : 

And  see,  they  rouse ! 

Their  awful  brows, 
Deep-scarrM,  from  oozy  pillows  rear ! 

With  spiral  shell, 

FuU-bhisted,  tell 
That  all  your  watery  realms  should  ring; 

Your  peavl-ak»ves. 

Your  ooral-groTes, 
Should  echo  theirs,  and  Britain's  king. 

As  long  as  stars 

Guide  marinersy 
As  Carolina's  virtues  please. 

Or  suns  invite 

The  ravish'd  sight. 
The  British  flag  shall  sweep  the  seas. 

Peculiar  both ! 
,    Our  soil's  strong  growth. 
And  our  bold  natives'  hardy  mind ; 
Sure  Heaven  besopke 
.    Our  hearts,  and  oak. 
To  ghre  a  master  to  mankind. 

That  noblest  birth 

Of  teeming  Earth, 
Of  jbrests  fair  that  daughter  proud. 

To  foreign  coasts 

Our  grandeur  boasts. 
And  Britain's  pleasure  q>eaks  akwd : 
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Now  big  with  war 

Sends  fate  from  far, 
If  rebel  realms  their  fate  demand; 

Now,  Buu)ptuou»«poils 

Of  foreign  soils 
Pours  in  the  bosom  of  our  land. 

Henoe,  Britain  lays 

In  scales,  and  weighs 
The  fa'es  of  kingdoms  and  of  kings ; 

And  as  she  frowns, 

Or  smiles,  on  crown.% 
A  night  or  day  of  glory  springs. 

Thus  Ocean  swells 

The  streams  and  rills, 
And  to  their  borders  lifts  them  high  ; 

Or  else  withdraws 

The  mighty  cause. 
And  leaves  their  famisIiM  channels  dry. 

How  mijct,  how  frail. 

How  gure  to  fail. 
Is  every  pleasure  of  minkiud  ! 

A  damp  destra3rs 

My  blooming  joys. 
While  Britain's  glory  tires  my  mind. 

For  who  can  gaze 

On  restless  seas, 
Unstruck  with  life's  more  restless  state  ? 

Where  all  are  tost. 

And  most  are  lost. 
By  tides  of  passion,  blasts  of  fate  } 

The  world's  the  main. 

How  vext !  how  vain  ! 
Ambition  swells,  and  Anger  foams  ; 

May  good  men  find, 

Beneath  the  wind, 
A  noiseless  shore,  onruflded  homes  ! 

The  public  scene 

Of  harden'd  men 
Teach  me,  O  teach  ^e  to  despise  ! 

The  world  few  know 

But  to  their  woe. 
Our  crimes  with  our  experience  rise ; 

All  tender  sense 

Is  banish 'd  thence. 
All  maiden  nature's  first  alarms 

What  shocked  before 

Disgust  no  more. 
And  what  disgusted  has  its  charms. 

In  landscape  green 

True  Bliss  is  seen. 
With  Innocence,  in  shades,  she  sports ; 

In  wfalthy  towns 

Proud  Labour  frowns 
And  painted  Sorrow  smiles  in  courts. 

These  scenes  untried 

Sednc'd  my  pride. 
To  Fortune's  arrows  bar'd  my  breast ; 

Till  Wisdom  came, 

A  hoary  dame  1 
And  told  me  Pleasure  was  in  rest, 

**  O  may  I  stQsl 

Along  the  vale 
Of  bumble  life,  secure  from  foes ! 

My  friend  sincere ! 

My  judgment  clear ! 
And  gentle  business  mj^rq^Ofe! 
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*'  My  mind  be  strong 

To  oombftt  wrong ! 
Offttaful,  O  king  I  for  fttvoan  ibown ! 

Soft  to  oomplahi 

For  others'  pain ! 
And  bold  to  trinmph  o^er  my  own ! 

«« (When  Fortune's  kind) 

Acute  to  find, 
And  warm  to  relish  erery  boon ! 

And  wise  to  still  ' 

Fantastic  flU 
Whose  frightful  spectres  stalk  at  noon ! 

«  No  fruitless  toils  ! 

No  brainless  broils ! 
Each  moment  leveVd  aft  the  mark ! 

Our  day  so  short 

Invites  to  sport ; 
Sesad  and  solemn  when  tis  dark. 

"  Yet,  Prudence,  still 

Rein  thou  my  will ! 
What's  most  important,  make  most  dear ! 

For  tis  in  this 

Resides  true  bliss ; 
True  bliss,  a  deity  serere ! 

"  When  temper  leans 

To  gayer  scenes. 
And  serious  life  void  moments  spares, 

The  sylvan  chase 

My  sinews  brace ! 
Or  song  unbend  my  mind  firom  cares! 

"  Nor  shun,  my  soul  1 

The  genial  bowl. 
Where  mirth,  good-natare,  spirit,  flow  ! 

Ingredients  these. 

Above,  to  please 
The  laughing  gods,  the  wise,  bdow. 

<<  Though  rich  the  vine. 

More  wit,  than  wine. 
More  sense,  than  wit,  gocNd-will  than  wt. 

May  I  provide ! 

Fair  truth,  my  pride  1 
My  joy,  the  converse  of  the  heart ! 

**  The  gloomy  brow. 

The  broken  vow. 
To  distant  dimes,  ye  goda  !  remove ! 

The  nobly-soul'd 

Their  commerce  hold 
With  words  of  truth,  and  looks  of  k>ve! 

**  O  glorious  aim ! 

O  w^th  supreme ! 
Dirine  benevolence  of  soul ! 

That  greatly  glows,  * 

And  freely  flows. 
And  m  one  blessing  grups  the  whole  I 

*'  Prophetic  schemes. 

And  golden  dreams. 
May  I,  unsanguine,  cast  away  ! 

Have,  what  I  have  I 

And  live,  not  leave, 
Enamour'd  of  the  present  day ! 

"  My  hours  my  own ! 

My  &olts  unknown ! 
My  chief  revenue  in  content ! 

Then,  leave  one  beam 

Of  honest  fame! 
And  soom  the  labour'd  momiBieatl 


«  Unhurt  my  urn! 

Till  that  great  tun 
When  mighty  Nature's  self  shall  die? 

Tune  cease  to  glide. 

With  human  pride. 
Sunk  in  the  Ocaen  of  Etemity  .*> 
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TO  THE  RT.  HON.  THOMAS  LORD  PARKER^ 
BARON  OF  MACCLESFIELD, 

LOtn  BIGH-CHAMCBLtOa  OF  OIBAT-BBITAW,  «TC-  «Tfc 
MY  LORD, 

Though  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  knovo  ta 
3rour  kMrdsliip,  I  presume  to  take  a  privilege  which 
men  of  retirement  are  apt  to  think  thcmselTes  in 
possession  of,  as  being  the  only  method  they  have 
of  making  their  way  to  persons  of  your  lordship's 
high  sUtion  without  struggling  through  muttitodes 
for  access.  I  may  possibly  fail  in  my  respect  to 
yonr  k)rdsfaip,  even  while  I  endeavour  to  show  it 
most ;  but  if  I  err,  it  is  because  1  imagined  loogM 
not  to  make  my  &rst  approach  to  one  of  your  lolrd- 
ship's  exalted  character  with  less  ceremony  than 
that  of  a  dedication.  U  is  annesed  to  the  coofi- 
tion  of  eminent  merit,  not  to  aufler  more  fitsn  the 
malice  of  its  enemies,  than  from  the  importunity 
of  its  admirers ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  majattf 
that  your  lordship  should  hope  to  be  exempted 
from  the  troubles,  when  you  possess  all  the  talents, 
of  a  patron. 

1  have  here  a  fair  occasion  to  celebrate  thoae  sub- 
lime qualities,  of  which  a  whole  nation  is  sensible, 
were  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  my  present 
applicatkm.  By  the  just  discharge  of  jrour  grest 
employments,  your  lordship  may  well  deserve  the 
prayers  of  the  distressed,  the  thanks  ef  your  coun- 
try, and  the  approbatioo  of  your  royal  master? 
this  indeed  is  a  niason  why  every  good  Briton  shonM 
applaud  your  lordship ;  but  it  is  equally  a  season 
why  none  should  disturb  you  in  the  esecntioa  <if 
your  important  afbirs  by  worksof  fency  and  amuae- 
ment  I  was  therefore  induced  to  make  thb  ad- 
dress  to  your  lordship,  by  considering  you  nAm 
in  the  amiable  light  of  a  person  &tinguished 
for  a  refined  taste  of  the  polite  arts,  and  the  can* 
dour  that  usually  attends  it,  than  in  the  dignit|r 
of  jrour  public  character. 

The  greatness  and  solemnity  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  'following  work  cannot  fell  in 
some  measure  to  recommend  it  to  a  person  who 
holds  in  the  utmost  veneration  those  sacred  books 
from  which  it  is  taken ;  and-  would  at  the  same 
time  justify  to  the  world  my  choice  of  the  great 
name  prefixed  to  it,  could  I  be  assured  that  the  un- 
dertaking had  not  suflbred  in  my  hands.  Thus 
nrach  I  think  myself  obliged  to  say ;  that  if  this 
little  performance  had  not  been  very  indulgently 
spoken  of  by  some,  whose  judgment  is  universally 
allowed  in  writings  of  this  nature,  I  had  not  dared 
to  gratify  my  ambition  in  oflEering  it  to  your  lord- 
ship :  1  am  sensible  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  ex- 
cuse one  vanity  by  MoUieri   hot  I  hofie  Ishii 
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meet  wifli  iMOclon  for  H,  mmeft  it  ItirMlUy  uiteiided 
to  sbonr  the  gcetttfubaunioo  and  leqpect  witb  which 
las, 

iny  lora, 
yottr  lordship's  most  obediwt 

and  most  huinble  semuit» 

XOWAID  roviiG. 

Tknitci  bapp7  Job  long  liy*d  in  regml  state. 
Nor  saw  the  somptnoiu  East  a  prince  so  great ; 
Whose  worldly  stores  in  such  abundance  flow'd, 
Whose  heart  with  such  exalted  viitue  glow*d. 
At  len]|;th  misfbrtones  take  their  torn  to  reign, 
And  ills  on  ills  succeed !  a  dreadful  train ! 
What  now  but  deaths,  and  poverty,  and  wrong. 
The  sword  wide-wasting,  the  reproachful  tongue. 
And  spotted  plagues,  that  marfc'd  hui  limbs  all  o^er 
So  thick  with  pains,  they  wanted  room  for  more!  10 
A  change  90  sad  what  mortal  here  could  bear  ? 
Exhausted  woe  had  left  him  nought  to  fear ; 
But  gave  him  all  to  grie£     Low  earth  he  pres^d, 
Wept  in  the  dust,  and  sorely  smote  his  breast 
His  friends  around  the  deep  affliction  moum'd, 
Feh  all  his  pangs,  and  groan  for  groan  returned  ; 
In  anguish  of  their  hearts  their  mantles  rent. 
And  seven  longdajrs  in  solemn  silence  spent! 
A  debt  of  reverence  to  distress  so  great ! 
Then  Jos  contained  no  more ;  but  cnrs'd  his  fate. 
His  day  of  birth,  its  inauspicious  light,  20 

He  wiiAies  sunk  in  shades  of  endless  night. 
And  blotted  from  the  year ;  nor  fears  to  crave 
Death,  instant  death ;  impatient  for  the  grave, 
That  seat  of  peace,  that  mansion  of  repose. 
Where  rest  and  mortals  are  no  longer  foes ; 
Where  counsellors  are  husb'd,  and  mighty  kings 
(O  happy  turn ! )  no  more  are  wretched  things. 

His  words  were  daring,  and  displeased  his  friends ; 
Hts  eonduct  they  reprove,  and  he  defends ;         SO 
And  now  they  kindled  into  warm  debate. 
And  sentiments  oppoaM  with  equal  heat ; 
Fix'd  in  opinion,  both  refuse  to  yield. 
And  summon  all  their  reason  to  the  field  : 
So  high  at  length  their  arguments  were  wrought. 
They  reach'd  the  last  extent  of  human  thought: 
A  pause  ensued. — ^When,  lo !  Heaven  interpos'd. 
And  awfully  the  kmg  contention  closM. 
Full  o'er  their  heads,  with  terrible  surprise, 
A  sudden  whiriwind  blacken'd  aH  the  skies :       40 
(They  saw,  and  trembled ! )  Arom  the  darkness  broke 
A  dreadful  voice,  and  thus  th'  Ahnighty  spoke : 

'<  Who  gives  his  tongue  a:  loose  so  bold  and  vain, 
Ceiirares  my  conduct,  and  reproves  my  reign ; 
lifb  up  his  thought  against  me  from  the  dust. 
And  tells  the  World's  Creator  what  is  just  > 
Of  late  so  brave,  now  lift  a  dauntless  eye. 
Face  my  demand,  and  give  it  a  reply : — 
Where  didst  thou  dwell  at  Nature's  early  birth  ? 
Who  laid  foundations  for  the  qMcious  Earth  f    50 
Who  on  its  surface  did  extend  the  line. 
Its  form  determine,  and  its  bulk  confine  ? 
Who  fix*d  the  corner-stone?  What  hand,  declare, 
Hung  it  on  nought,  and  fastened  it  00  air ; 
When  the  bright  morning-stars  in  concert  sung, 
When  Heaven's  high  ardi  with  loud  hosannahs 

rung. 
When  shouting  sons  of  God  the  triumph  crown'd, 
And  the  wide  concave  thunder'd  with  the  sound  ? 
Earth's  numenms  kw^domt^   hast  thou  view'd 

them  all  ? 
Aad  can  thy  tpmi  of  knowledlge  giaip  the  ban  ?  60 


Who  heaer'd  the  mtmnftam,  which  aubiiaidy  ataoA^ 
And  casta  its  shadow  into  distant  lands  ? 

«  Who,  stretchiqg  forth  his  sc^itzeo^er  the  409^ 
Can  that  wide  world  in  due  subjection  keep  } 
I  broke  the  gkibe,  I  scooped  its  hollow  aide. 
And  did  a  basoa  for  the  floods  provide; 
I  chain*d  them  with  my  word;  the  boilmgfei, 
Work'd  ap  in  tempests,  hears  my  great  decree  ; 
<  Thus  foi;  thy  fioatmg  tide  shall  be  oonvey'd  ; 
And  here,  Omain,  be  thyproud  billows  stay'd.'  70 

<«  Hast  thou  expUnr^d  the  McT«<f  of  the  deep. 
Where,  shut  fiom  use,  unnumbeir'd  treasurea  sleeps 
Where,  down  a  thousand  fathoms  from  the  day. 
Springs  the  great  fountain,  iBOther  of  the  sea  ?  .    . 
Those  gloomy  paths  did  thy  bold  fioot  e*er  tread^ 
Whole  worids  of  waters  rdiling  o'er  thy  head  } 

«  Hath  the  cleft  caUre  opened  wide  to  thee  ? 
Death's  mmost  chambers  didst  thov  ever  see  ? 
E'er  knock  at  his  tremendous  gate,  and  w|ide 
To  the  blackportal  through  th'  incumbentshade  ?  80 
Deep  are  those  shades;  but  shades  still  deeper  hide 
My  counsels  from  the  ken  of  human  pride. 

«  Where  dwellsthe  higM  In  what  reAilgentdiMMl 
And  where  has  dmrkneu  made  her  dismal  home  ? 
Thou  kwiw>st,  no  doubt,  since  thy  large  heart  ift 

Iraaght 
With  ripen'd  wisdom,  through  king  ages  brooi^  ; 
Since  Nature  was  call'd  forth  when  tbon*  wast  by. 
And  into  being  rose  beneath  thine  eye  I 

«^e«fiist(  begotten?  Who  their  fiither  knew  > 
Fromwhomdes<>aidthepearly  drops  of  dew?  90 
To  bind  the  stream  by  night,  what  hand  can  boait^ 
Or  whiten  momhig  with  the  hoary yrot<  f 
Whose  powerful  breath,  from  northern  regioas  blow% 
Touches  the  sea,  and  turns  it  into  stone } 
A  sodden  desert  spreads  o'er  realms  deCsc'd, 
And  lays  one  half  of  the  creation  waste  ? 

<*Thou  know'stme  not ;  thyblindness  emmot  see 
How  vast  a  distance  parts  thy  God  from  thee. 
Canst  thou  in  whiriwuids  mtmut  aloft  ?  Canst  tboB 
In  ckmds  and  darkness  wrap  thy  awful  brow  ;  100 
And,  when  day  triumphs  in  meridian  light. 
Put  forth  thy  hand,  andshade  the  world  with  nights 
«  Who  lawsh'd  the  clMMb  in  air,  and  bid  than  ran 
Suspended  seas  aloft,  from  pole  to  pole  ? 
Who  can  refresh  the  burning  sandy  plain. 
And  quench  the  summer  with  a  waste  of  rain? 
Who,  in  rough  deserts  for  from  human  toil, 
Made  rocks  bring  forth,  and  desolation  smile  } 
There  blooms  theroae,  where  human  foce  ne'er  fhooe^ 
And  spreads  its  beauties  to  the  Sun  alone.         HO 
*'To  check  the  shower,  who  lifts  his  hand  on  high. 
And  shuts  the  sluices  of  th'  exhaaaied  sky. 
When  Earth  no  longer  mourns  her  gaping  veia% 
Hot  naked  mountains,  and  her  rosiet  plains; 
But,  new  in  life,  a  cheerful  proqiect  yields 
Of  shining  rivers,  and  of  vodant  fields ; 
When  groves  and  forests  lavish  all  their  blooni, 
i^id  Earth  and  Heaven  are  fill'd  with  rich  perfume? 
"  Hast  thou  e'er  scal'd  my  wintry  skies,  and  saea 
Of  hail  and  snow*  my  northern  magacine  ?        190 
These  the  dread  treasures  of  mine  anger  are^ 
My  funds  of  vengeanoe  for  the  day  of  war. 
When  donds  rain  death,  and  stonns  at  my  coMH 

mand 
Rage  through  the  world,  or  waste  a  guilty  land, 

*'  Who  taught  the  rapid  wmdt  to  fly  so  fast. 
Or  shakes  the  oentre  with  his  eastern  blast  ? 
Who  foom  the  skies  can  a  whole  deluge  pour  ? 
MTbo  tliikat  throogh  Nature  with  the  aoUnu  foar 
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.Of  drendfol  thuntffr^  points  it  wbrrv  to  fall, 
And  in  fierce  UghtiUng  wrapt  tbe  flying  ball  ?     130 
Not  he  who  trembles  at  the  darted  fires, 
Falls  at  tbe  srmnd,  and  in  the  flash  expires. 
'*  Who  drew  the  comet  out  to  sucb  a  size. 
And  poar'd  his  flaming  train  o*er  half  the  skies? 
Did  thy  resentment  hanir  bim  out?  Doles  he 
Glare  on  the  nation,  and  denounce,  (rom  thee  ? 

"Who  on  low  Earth  can  moderate  the  rein, 
That  gu'de^  tbe  sUtrs  along  th*  ethereal  plain  ? 
Appoint  their  seavms,  and  direct  their  course, 
Their  lustra  brighten,  and  supply  their  force  }  140 
Canst  tlioii  the  vklet*  beneroknce  restrain* 
And  cause  tbe  Pleiades  to  shine  in  vain ; 
Or,  when  Orion  sparkles  from  his  sphere, 
Thaw  the  cold  season,  and  unbind  the  year; 
Bid  Mazzaroth  hi<>  destin'd  station  know, 
And  teach  the  bright  Arctiirus  where  to  glow  ? 
Mine  i%  the  nigktf  with  all  her  stars;  I  poor 
•Myrind.^.  and  myriads  I  rcser\*c  in  store. 

"JLlost  thou  intMiounce  where  day-light  shall  be 
bom. 
And  draw  the  purple  curtain  of  the  mom ;        150 
Awake  the  Sun,  and  bid  him  come  away, 
And  glad  thy  world  with  his  obscqtiious  ray  ? 
Hast  thou,  enthrunM  in  flaming  glory,  dnren 
!lVinmpbant  round  the  spacious  ring  of  Heaven  ? 
That  pomp  of  light,  what  hand  so  far  displays. 
That  distant  Earth  lies  basking  in  tbe  blaze  ? 

**  Wbo  did  the  soul  with  her  rich  powers  invest, 
And  light  up  reason  in  the  human  breast  ? 
To  shine,  with  fresh  increase  of  lustre  bright. 
When  stars  and  Suu  are  set  in  endless  night  ?   160 
To  these  my  various  questions  make  reply.** 
Th'  Almighty  spoke ;  and,  speaking,  shook  the  sky. 

What  then,  Chaldean  sire,  was  thy  surprise '. 
Thus  thou,  with  trembling  heart  and  down-cast 

eyes:— 
*'  Once  and  again,  which  I  in  groans  deplore. 
My  tongue  has  err'd ;  but  shall  presume  no  more. 
My  voice  is  in  eternal  silence  bound, 
And  all  my  soul  falls  prostrate  to  the  ground.*' 

He  ceas*d :  when,  lo!  again  th*  Almighty  spoke; 
•The  same  dread  voice  from  tbe  black  whirlwmd 
broke.  170 

"  Can  that  arm  measure  with  an  arm  divine  ? 
And  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  mine ;  . 
Or  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand  contain 
The  bulk  of  waters,  tlie  wide-spreading  main, 
.When,  mad  with  tempests,  all  the  billows  rise 
In  all  their  rage,  and  da^h  the  distant  skies  ? 

«*  Come  forth,  in  beauty's  excellence  array*d  j 
And  be  the  grandenr  of  thy  power  display'd; 
Put  on  omnipotence,  and,  frowning,  make 
The  spacious  round  uf  the  creation  shake ;        180 
Pispatch  thy  vengeance,  bid  it  overthrow 
Tritimphantvice,  lay  lofty  tyrants  km, 
And  nrnmble  them  to  dust.    When  this  is  dene, 
1  grant  thy  safety  ludg*d  in  thee  alone ; 
Of  thee  thion  ait,  and  mayst  undaunted  stand 
Behind  tbe  buckler  of  thine  own  right-hand. 

<'  Foad  man  1  the  vision  of  a  moment  made ! 
Dream  of  a  dream  !  and  shadow  of  a  shade  ! 
What  worlds  hast  thou  produc*d,  what  creatures 

framed ; 
Wlukt  insects  cherishM,  that  thy  Qod  is  blam'd  ?  190 
When  pain'd  with  hunger,  the  wild  raren's  brood 
Loud  calb  no  God,  importunate  for  food : 
Whohearstheir  cry,  who  grants  their  hoarse  request. 
And  stiUa  the  clamour  of  the  craving  nest  ? 


*^  Who  in  the  stupid  ostrich  has  subdoed  • 
A  pa^ent*s  care,  and  fond  inquietude  ? 
While  far  she  flies,  her  scattered  eggs  are  found,      > 
Without  an  owner,  on  the  sandy  ground  ; 
Cast  out  on  fortune,  they  a*,  mercy  lie^ 
And  borrow  life  finom  an  indulgent  sky : 
Adopted  by  tlie  S«m,  in  blaze  of  day,  200 

They  npen  under  his  prolific  ray. 
Unmindful  she,  that  some  unhappy  tread 
May  cru»h  her  yoiwg  in  their  neglected  bed. 
What  time  she  skims  along  tbeticid  with  speed. 
She  sconis  the  rider,  and  pursuiug  steed. 

**  How  rich  the  }>eacock  !  whai  bright  glories  rua 
From  plume  to  plume,  and  vary  in  the  Sun  ! 
He  proudly  spreads  them  to  tbe  golden  ray,    220 
Gives  all  his  colours,  and  adorns  the  day ; 
With  conscious  iitate  the  spacious  rouiid  displays. 
And  slowly  move&  amid  the  waving  bla«e. 

*'  Who  taught  tbe  hawk  to  find,  in  seasons  wtsc;^ 
Perpetual  siunmer,  and  a  change  of  skies  ? 
Wbeu  cloudit  deform  the  year,  she  mounts  the  wind. 
Shoots  to  the  south,  nor  fears  the  storm  behind  ; 
The  Sun  returning,  she  returns  again. 
Lives  in  his  beam;*,  and  leaves  ill  days  to  men. 
"  Though  strong  the  hawk,  though  piactis*d  well 
to  fly. 
An  eagle  drops  her  in  a  lower  sky  ;  220 

An  eagle,  when,  deserting  human  sight. 
She  seeks  the  Sun  in  her  unwearied  flight : 
Did  thy  command  her  yellow  pinion  lift 
So  high  in  air,  and  set  her  on  the  clift. 
Where  far  above  Ihy  world  she  dwells  alone. 
And  proudly  makes  the  strength  of  rocks  her  own  ; 
Thence  wide  o*cr  Nature  takes  her  dread  survey. 
And  with  a  glance  predestinates  her  prey  ? 
She  feasts  her  young  with  blood;  and,  hoverin|^ 

o*er 
Th*  unslaughtcr*dhQst,  enjoys  tbe/nroauV<{  gore.  290 
"  Know'st  thou  how  many  moons,  by  me  anign'd. 
Roll  o*er  the  mountain  goat,  and  fore^  bind. 
While  pregnant  they  a  mother's  kMid  sustain  ? 
They  bend  in  anguish,  and  cast  forth  their  pain. 
Hale  are  their  young,  from  human  frailties  freed  ; 
Walk  unsustain'd,  and  unassisted  feed ; 
They  live  at  once;  forsake  the  dam*s  warm  side; 
Take  the  wide  world,  with  Nature  fur  their  guide; 
Bound  o*er  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  gla^  ; 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightful  shade.         240 
**  Will  the  tall  n^m,  which  knows  no  Lord  but  me, 
Ix)w  at  the  crib,  and  ask  an  alms  of  thee  ? 
Submit  his  unworn  sh'Htltier  to  the  yoke. 
Break  the  stifi*  clod,  and  o'er  thy  furrow  smoke  ? 
Since  great  liis  strength,  go  trust  him,  void  of  care  ; 
Lay  on  his  neck  the  toil  of  all  the  year; 
Bid  him  bring  home  the  seasons  tothy  doors. 
And  cast  his  load  among  thy  gather'd  stores. 

'*  Didst  tbou  from  aen  ice  the  wild-ass  discharge. 
And  break  hb  bonds,  and  bid  him  Live  at  large,  230 
Through  the  wide  waste,  his  ample  mansion,  roam. 
And  lose  himself  in  his  unbounded  home  ? 
By  Nature's  hand  magnificently  fed. 
His  meal  is  on  the  range  of  mountains  spoead ; 
As  in  pure  air  alofi  he  bounds  along, 
He  sees  in  distant  smoke  the  city  throng; 
Conscious  of  freedom,  scorns  the  smother'd  train,  ' 
The  threatenmg  driver,  and  the  servile  i-ein. 

**  Sup^ey  the  ^-arlike  horse !  didst  tbou  invest 
With  thunder  his  robust  distended  chest  ?        260 
No  sense  of  fear  his  dauntless  soul  allays ;     - 
*Ti8  dreadful  to  behold  his  nostrils  blaze  ; 
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To  p«w  the  vale  he  proudly  taket  delight. 
And  triumphs  in  the  fulness  of  his  might ; 
High  raised  be  tnnfis  the  battle  from  aftir, 
And  bums  to  plunge  amid  the  raging  war; 
And  mocks  at  death,  and  throws  his  foam  around. 
And  in  a  atdrm  of  fury  shakes  the  ground. 
How  does  his  firm,  his  rising  heart  advance 
Full  on  the  brandish'd  sword,  and  shaken  lance ;  270 
While  bis  fix'd  eye-balls  meet  the  dazzling  shield. 
Gaze,  and  return  the  lightning  of  the  field  ! 
He  sinks  the  sense  of  pain  ro  generous  pride, 
Nor  fieels  the  shaft  that  trembles  in  his  side ; 
But  neighs  to  the  shrill  trumpet's  dreadful  blast 
Till  death  ;  and  when  he  groans,  he  groans  his  last 

"  But,  fiercer  still,  the  lordly  lion  sUlk«, 
Grimly  majestic  in  his  lonely  walks  ; 
When  round  he  glares,  all  living  creatures  fly  ; 
He  clears  the  desert  ^th  his  rolling  eye.  880 

Say,  mortal,  does  he  rouse  at  thy  command. 
And  roar  to  thee,  and  live  upon  thy  hand  } 
l>ost  thou  for  him  in  forests  bend  thy  bow, 
And  to  his  gloomy  den  tlie  morsel  throw, 
Where  bent  on  death  lie  hid  his  tawny  brood, 
And,  couched  in  dreadful  ambush,  pant  for  blood ; 
Or,  streich'd  on  broken  limbs,  consume  the  day. 
In  darkness  wrapt,  and  slumber  o'er  their  prey? 
3y  the  pale  Moon  they  take  their  destin'd  round. 
And  lash  their  sides,  and  furious  tear  the  ground.  290 
Now  shrieks  and  dying  groans  the  desert  fill ; 
They  rage,  they  lend ;  their  ravenous  jaws  distil 
With  crimson  foam ;  and,  when  the  baiiquet*s  o'er. 
They  stride  away,  and  paint  their  steps  with  gore ; 
in  flight  alone  the  shepherd  pots  his  trust. 
And  shudders  at  the  talon  in  the  dust 

*'  Mild  is  my  behemoth,  though  large  his  frame  ^ 
Smooth  is  his  temper,  and  represt  his  flame,  , 
While  unprovok'd.    This  native  of  the  flood 
Lifts  his  broad  foot,  and  puts  ashore  for  food  |  300 
Kaitk  sinks  beneath  him,  as  he  moves  along 
To  feak  the  herbs,  and  mingle  with  the  throng. 
See  with  what  strength  his  hardened  loins  are  bound. 
All  over  proof  and  shut  against  a  wound. 
How  like  a  OKMintain  cedar  moves  hb  tail  I 
Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fail. 
Built  high  and  wide,  his  solid  bones  surpass 
The  bars  of  steel ;  his  ribs  are  ribs  of  brass ; 
His  port  majestic  and  his  armed  jaw 
Give  the  wide  forest,  and  the  mountain,  law.    310 
The  mountains  feed  him ;  there  the  beasts  admire 
The  mighty  stranger,  and  in  dread  retire  ; 
At  length  bis  greatness  nearer  they  survey. 
Graze  in  his  shadow,  and  his^eye  obey. 
The  fens  and  marshes  are  his  cool  retreat. 
His  noontide  shelter  fVom  the  burning  heat ; 
Their  sedgy  bosoms  his  wide  couch  are  made. 
And  groves  of  willows  give  him  all  their  shade. 

**  His  eye  drinks  Jordan  up,  when  fir*d  with  drought 
He  trusts  to  tura  its  current  down  his  throat ;  320 
In  lessen'd  waves  it  creeps  along  the  plain: 
He  sinks  a  river,  and  he  thirsts  again. 

Go  to  the  Nile,  and,  from  its  fruitful  side, 
Cast  forth  thy  line  into  the  swelling  tide : 
With  slender  hair  leriathan  command. 
And  stretch  bis  vastness  on  the  loaded  strand. 
Will  he  become  thy  servant  ?  Will  he  own 
Thy  lordly  nod,  and  tremble  at  thy  frown  ? 
Or  with  his  sport  amuse  thy  leisure  day. 
And,  bound  in  silk,  with  thy  soft  maidens  play?  330 
"  Shallpompous  banquets  swell  with  such  a  prize  ? 
4l^  t)ie  bqw}  jgiurney  foiuid  his  am|^le  size  ? 


Or  the  debatjog  merchants  share  the  prey, 
And  various  limbs  to  various  marts  convey  ? 
1'hrougb  his  firm  skull  what  steel  its  way  can  wk? 
What  forceful  entwine  can  subline  his  skin  ? 
Ply  far,  and  live;  tempt  not  nia  matchless  migbtt 
The  bravest  shrink  to  cot^ards  in  his  sight ; 
The  ^best  dare  not  rouse  liim  up  :  Who  then 
Shall  turn  on  me,  among  the  sons  of  meji  ?       344 

**  Am  I  a  dd>tor  >   Hast  thou  ever  hear<l 
Whence  come  the  gifts  that  are  on  me  coaferr'd  ? 
My  larish  fruit  a  thousand  valleys  fills. 
Ami  mine  the  herds  that  graze  a  thousand  hills : 
Earth,  sea,  and  aic,  all  Nature  is  my  own ; 
An.l  stars  and  Sun  are  dust  beneath  my  throne*    - 
And  dar'st  thou  with  the  World*s  great  Father  rifl^ 
Thou,  who  dost  tremble  at  my  creature's  eye  ? 

'*  At  full  my  large  leviathan  shall  rise, 
Boast  all  his  strength,  andspread  his  wondivMis  s'nnu.  ■ 
Who,  great  in  arms,  c*er  strippM  his  shining  mail. 
Or  crown'd  his  triumph  with  a  single  »cale  } 
Whose  heart  sustains  him  to  draw  near }  Behold, 
Destruction  yawns;  his  spacious  jaws  unfold. 
And  raarshaPd  round  the  wide  expanse,  disclose 
Teeth  edg*d  with  death,  and  crowding  rowson  rowss 
What  hideous  fangs  on  either  side  arise ! 
And  what  a  deep  abyss  between  th«m  lies ! 
Mete  with  thy  lance,  and  with  thy  plummet  sonnd, 
7*heone  how  long,  the  clher  bow  profound.       56U 
His  bulk  is  charg'd  with  such  a  furious  soul, 
l*hat  clouds  of  smoke  from  his  apread  nostrils  roU^ 
As  from  a  furnace ;  and,  when  rous*d  hb  ire, 
Fate  issues  from  his  jaws  in  streams  of  fire. 
The  rage  of  tempests,  and  the  roar  of  seas. 
Thy  terrour,  this  thy  great  superior  please ; 
Strength  on  his  ample  shoulder  sits  in  state; 
His  well-join'd  limbs  are  dreadfully  complete  ; 
His  flakes  of  solid  flesh  are  sk>w  to  part ; 
As  steel  his  nerves,  as  adamant  his  heart.  370 

**  When,  late  awak'd,  he  rears  him  from  the  floods. 
And,  stretciiing  forth  his  stature' to  the  clomls» 
Writhes  in  the  Stm  aloft  his  scaly  height. 
And  strikes  the  distant  hills  with  transient  light. 
Far  round  are  fatal  damps  of  terrour  spread, 
The  mighty  fear,  nor  blush  to  own  thdr  dread. 

'*  Ijarge  is  his  fVont ;  and,  when  his  bumish'd  eyes 
Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  seemsto  rise. 

**  In  vain  may  death  in  various  shapes  invade. 
The  swift-wing'd  arrow,  the  descending  blade ;  Sd* 
His  naked  breast  their  impotence  defi^ ; 
The  dart  rebounds,  the  brittle  fidchion  flies. 
Shut  in  himself,  the  war  without  he  hears. 
Safe  in  the  tempest  of  their  rattling  spears ; 
The  cumbered  strand  their  wasted  volleys  strofw; 
His  sport,  the  rage  and  labour  of  ihe  foe. 

"  His  pastimes  like  a  cauldron  boil  the  floods 
And  blacken  ocean  with  the  rising  mod  ; 
The  billows  feel  him,  as  he  works  bis  way ; 
His  hoary  footsteps  shine  along  the  sea ;  390 

Thefbam  high-wrought  with  white  divides  thegreeiv 
A^d  distant  sailors  point  where  Death  has  been. 

**  His  Hke  Earth  bears  not  on  her  spacious  fiice ; 
Alone  in  Nature  stands  his  dauntless  race. 
For  utter  ignorance  of  fear  renewn'd, 
in  wrath  he  rolls  his  baleful  eye  around ; 
Makes  every  swoln,  disdainful  heart  subside. 
And  holds  dominkm  o*er  the  sons  of  pride" 

Then  the  Chaldsan  eas'd  his  labouring  breast, 
< '  With  full  conviction  of  his  crime  opprest.         400 
<*  Thou  canst  accomplish  all  things.  Lord  of  Bfight  I 
And  every  thonght  is  naked  to  thy  n$h^ 
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Sut,  oil !  ttty  wayt  nrt  nmderM,  MtA  Ire 

Beyond  the  deepest  reach  of  tnorUd  eye. 

Oft  hare  I  heard  of  thine  almighty  potrer ;       405 

Bat  never  saw  thee  till  this  dreadful  hour. 

Oerwhetm'd  wHh  shame,  the  Lord  of  Life  I  sae, 

jAbbor  m]^8elf,  and  give  my  soul  to  thee. 

Kor  shall  my  weakness  tempt  thine  anger  more: 

iftn  is  not  made  to  question,  bat  adore.'' 


NOTES  ON  THE  PARAPHRASE. 

Book  of  Job,']  It  is  disputed  amongst  the  critics 
who  was  the  antfaor  c€  the  Book  of  Job ;  some  give 
k  to  Moses,  some  to  others.  As  I  was  engaged  in 
this  little  performance,  some  arguments  occurred  to 
ne  which  ftiTour  the  ibrmer  of  those  opinions ;  and 
facausc  I  do  not  find  them  mentioned  by  any  one 
abe,  I  have  flang  them  into  the  ficdlowing  notes, 
where  little  else  is  to  be  expected. 

Ver.  1.]  The  Almighty's  speech,  chapter  xX3cviii, 
&c.  which  is  what  I  paraphrase  in  this  little  work, 
is  by  mnch  the  fini*st  part  of  the  noblest  and  most 
antient  poem  in  the  world.  Bishop  Patrick  says, 
its  grandeur  is  as  much  above  all  other  poetry,  ftb 
thunder  is  louder  than  a  whisper.  In  order  to  set 
tlus  distinguished  part  of  the  poem  in  a  fViller  light. 
and  give  the  reader  a  clearer  Conception  of  it,  i 
Iiave  abridged  the  preceding  and  sul»equent  parts 
oftbe  poem,  and  joined  them  to  it ;  so  that  this  piece 
Ss  a  sort  of  an  epitome  of  the  whole  Book  of  Job. 
I  use  the  word  parapknue,  because  I  want  ano- 
ther which  might  better  answer  tb  the  uncommon 
liberties  I  hare  taken.  1  have  omitted,  added,  and 
transposed.  The  numntain,  the  cometf  the  Sun,  and 
other  parts,  are  entirely  added :  those  upon  the 
peotockf  the  Hon^  Ice.  are  much  enlarged ;  and  I 
Jiave  thrown  the  whole  into  a  method  more  suitable 
to  Qur  notions  of  regularity.  The  judicioul,  if  they 
compare  this  piece  with  the  original,  will,  I  flatter 
myself,  find  the  reasons  for  the  g^reat  liberties  1 
have  indulged  myself  in  through  the  whole. 

Longinus  has  a  chapter  on  mterrogations,  which 
shows  that  they  contribute  much  to  the  snblime. 
This  speech  of  the  Almighty  is  made  up  of  them. 
Interrogation  seems,  indeed,  the  proper  style  of 
Mi^esty  incensed.  Itdi^rs  from  other  manner  of 
fefffoof,  as  Indding  a  person  execute  himself,  does 
from  a  common  execution ;  for  he  that  asks  the 
guilty  a  proper  question,  makes  him,  in  efiect,  pass 
sentence  on  hinuelf. 

.Ver.  41.]  The  Book  of  Job  is  well  known  to  be 
dramatic,  and,  like  the  tragedies  of  old  Greece, 
is  fiction  built  on  truth.  Probably  this  most  noble 
part  of  it,  the  Almighty  speakingont  of  the  whirl- 
wind (so  suitable  to  the  after-prsctice  of  the  Greek 
stage,  when  there  ha];^>ened  dignus  vindice  no- 
4us)  is  fictitious ;  but  is  a  fiction  more  agreeable 
to  the  time  in  which  Job  lived,  than  to  any  since. 
Fluent,  before  the  Law,  were  the  appearances  of 
the  Almighty  after  this  manner,  Exod.  c.  idx.  Ezek. 
c.  i.  &c  Hence  is  he  said  to  "dwell  in  thick  dark- 
ness :  and  have  his  way  in  the  whirlwind.** 

Ver.  69.")  There  is  a  very  great  air  in  all  that 
preced«»,  but  this  is  signalty  sublime.  Weare  stnick 
with  admiration  to  see  the  vast  and  ungovernable 
ocean  receiving  commands,  and  ponctually  obey- 
ing them;  to  ftnd  it  like  a  managed  horse,  raging, 
tpssing,  and  foaming,  but  by  the  rule  and  direction 
of  its  oaitsr.    Thia  pasMge  yieldi  ia  aubfimity  to 


that  of  «  Let  th6re  be  Tight,"  Bbc  ao  imieli  aa^, 
as  the  absolute  government  of  nature  yields  to  the 
creation  of  it 

The  like  spirit  in  these  two  passages  is  aq  bad 
concurrent  argument,  that  Moaea  is  author  of  the 
book  of  Job. 

Ver.  191.]  Another  argument  that  Moaes  was 
the  author  is,  that  tnoA  of  the  creatures  here  srs 
Egyptian.  The  reason  given  why  the  raven  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  as  an  object  of  the  care  of  Pie- 
videmce,  is,  because,  by  her  clanaorous  and  iaqtor- 
tunate  voice,  she  particularly  seems  always  caUtag 
upon  it ;  thence  lu^wm^  i  a^«&  ^ian.  L  ii.  c  4ft. 
is  **  to  ask  earnestly."  And  smce  there  Were  ravoa 
on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  more  clamorous  tbaa  ths 
rest  of  that  species,  those  probably  are  meant  ia 
that  place. 

Ver.  195.]  There  are  many  instances  of  this  bud^ 
stupidity  :  let  two  suffice.  Fint»  It  covers  its  heai 
in  the  reeds,  and  thinks  itself  all  out  of  sight : 
Stat  lumiae  clauso 
Ridendum  rerolta  caput,  creditqoft  latere 
QusB  non  ispa  videt  Ciaolb 

Secondifff  They  that  go  in  panult  of  themj'dittt 
the  skin  of  an  ostrich's  toedc  on  one  hand,  whic^ 
proves  a  sufficient  lute  to  take  them  with  the  otbeh 
They  have  so  little  braia,  that  Heliogabalus  hal 
six  hundred  heads  for  his  supper. 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  onr  joditious  as  weu 
as  sublime  author  just  touches  the  great  pohtb  of 
distinction  in  each  creature,  and  then  hastens  to 
another.  A  deacription  is  exact  When  ytM  camM* 
add,  but  what  is  coounon  to  another  thing;  nor 
withdnw,  but  something  pecniiarly  belonging  to 
the  thing  described.  A  likenea  h  lost  in  tcx>  maci 
descriptioii,  as  a  meonw^  often  ia  too  mnch  iUoi* 
tration. 

Ver.  305.]  Here  is  marked  9iMtherpeadmrqn>- 
lity  of  this  creature,  which  neither  flies  nw  ruta 
directly,  but  has  a  motion  composed  df  both,  and^ 
using  its  wings  as  sails,  makes  great  speed. 
Vasta  velut  Libyae  venantutn  rodbus  ales 
Cum  premitnr,  calidas  cursu  traasmittit  afelisi, 
Inque  modum  veli  sintiatis  flamhie  penni^ 
Pidvertdenta  volat  CLAun.  in  £otf. 

Ver.  206.]  Xenophon  njs,  Cyrus  had  hbnel 
that  could  overtake  the  goat  and  the  wild  ass;  M 
none  that  could  reach  this  creature.  A  thoosaoa 
golden  ducats,  or  a  hundred  camels,  was  the  stated 
price  of  a  horse  that  could  equal  their  speed. 

Ver.  «07.]  Though  this  bird  is  but  just  men* 
tioned  in  my  author,  I  could  not  forbear  going* 
little  ftirther,  and  spreading  those  beautiful  plumes 
(which  are  there  shut  up)  in  half  a  dozen  line*? 
The  circumstance  1  have  marked  of  hii  openiag 
his  plumes  to  the  Sun  is  true  :  Expandit  coknts 
adverso  maxima  Sole,  quia  sic  fulgeotius  radiant* 
Plin.  1.  X.  c.  20. 

Ver.  219.]  Thuanus  (de  Re  Accip.)  mentioias 
hawk  that  flew  from  Paris  to  London  in  a  nigbt 
And  the  Eygptians,  in  regard  to  its  swiftness,  ©*« 
it  their  symbol  for  the  wind ;  for  which  reaam  ^"t 
may  suppose  the  hawk,  as  well  as  the  crow  «*«« 
mentioned,  to  have  been  a  bird  of  note  m  Egypt* 

Ver.  227.]  The  eagle  is  said  to  be  of  a)  acuts  s 
sight,  that,  when  she  is  so  high  in  air  tbst  u^ 
cannot  see  her,  she  can  discern  the  vaall^^^ 
under  water.  My  author  accurately  unda*>^ 
the  natute  of  the  creatures  he  describes,  sod  teeitf 
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to  hav«  been  a  naturalitt  ai  well  as  a  poet,  wkich 
the  next  note  will  obnftrm. 

Vef,  931.]  The  laeaoinf  of  this  ^titioii  is, 
Knowest  thou  the  time  and  circumstttnces  of  their 
bringing  forth  ?  For  to  know  the  time  only  was  easy, 
and-haa  nothing  extraordinary  in  it;  but  the  cir- 
Gumstaaoes  had  something  pecuhariy  expresstre  of 
God's  providence,  which  makes  the  question  proper 
in  this  place.  Pliny  observes,  that  the  hind  with 
young  is  by  instinct  directed  to  a  certain  barb  called 
aescUs,  which  fiicilitates  the  birth.  Thunder  also 
(which  looks  like  the  more  immediate  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence) has  the  same  effect.  Ps.  xxix.  In  so  early 
an  age  to  observe  these  things,  may  style  our  au- 
thor a  naturalist 

Ver.  259.]  The  descriptfln.  of  the  horse  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  any  in  the  poem.  There  is  an 
excellent  critique  on  it  in  the  Guardian.  I  shall 
therefore  only  observe,  that  in  this  description,  as  in 
ether  parts  of  this  speech,  our  viUgar  trajulation  has 
much  moce  spirit  than  the  Septuagint ;  it  always 
takes  the  original  in  the  most  poetic  and  exalted 
sense,  so  that  most  commentators,  even  on  the 
Hebrew  itself,  fall  beneath  it 

Ver.  289.]  Pursuing  their  prey  by  night  is  true 
of  most  wild  beasts,  particularly  the  lion.  Ps. 
•vi.  20.  The  Arabians  have  one  among  their  500 
names  for  the  lion,  which  signifies  **  the  hunter  by 
moon-shine.*' 
Ver.  322.]  Cephesi  glaciale  caput  quo  suetos  an- 
helam 
Perre  sitim  Python,  amncmque  avertere  ponto. 

Stat.  Theb.  v.  349. 
Qui  spins  tegeret  montes,  hauriret  hiatu 
Fiumina,  &c.  Claujx  Pref.  in  Ruf. 

Let  not  then  this  hyberbole  seem  too  much  for 
an  eastern  poet,  though  some  commentators  of 
name  strain  hard  in  this  place  for  a  new  construc- 
tion, through  fear  of  it. 

Ver.  323.]  Tb«;  taking  of  the  crocodile  is  most 
difficult  Diddorxis  says,  they  are  not  to  he.  taken 
but  by  iron  nets.  When  Augustus  conquered  Eygpt, 
he  struck  a  medal,  the  impress  of  which  was  a  cro> 
codile  chained  to  a  palm-tree,  with  this  inscription. 
Nemo  antea  religavit. 

Ver.  339.]  This  alludes  to  a  custom  of  this  crea- 
ture, which  is,  when  sated  withli^h,  tu  come  ashore 
and  sleep  among  the  reeds. 

Ver.  353.]  The  crocodile's  mouth  is  exceedingly 
wide.    When 'he  gapes,  says  Pliny,  bit  totum  os. 
Martial  says  to  his  old  woman. 
Cum  comparata  rictibus  tuis  ora 
Niliacus  habet  crocodilus  angusta ; 
S9  that  the  expression  here  is  barely  just. 

V^r.  364.]  This  too  is  nearer  truth  than  at  first 
▼ie^w  n»ay  be  imagined.  The  crocodile,  say  the  na- 
turalists, lying  lung  under  water,  and  being  there 
forced  to  hold  its  breath,  when  it  emerges,  thebreath 
i90g  represt  is  hot,  and  bursts  out  so  violently,  that 
it  resembles  fire  and  smoke.  The  horse  suppresses 
not  his  breath  by  any  means  so  long,  neither  is  he 
SQ  fierce  and  animated  ;  yet  the  mo^t  correct  of 
ptoets  ventures  to  use  the  same  metaphor  concern- 
ing him: 

CoUectumque  premens  volvit  sub  naribus  ignem. 

By  this  and  the  foregoing  note  I  would  cau- 
tion against  a  false  opinion  of  the  eostem  boldness 
from  passages  in  them  ill  undcn»tood.. 


Ver.  377.]  **  His  eyes  are  like  the  eye-lids  of 
the  morning."  I  think  th»  gives  us  as  great  an 
image  of  the  thing  it  would  express,  as  can  enter 
the  thought  of  man.  It  b  not  improbable  that  the 
Egryptians  stole  their  hieroglyphic  for  the  mornings 
which  is  the  crocodile's  eye,  from  this  passage, 
though  no  commentator,  I  have  seen,  nientions  it* 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  Egjrptians  should  b& 
both  readers  and  admirers  of  the  writings  of  Moses, 
whom  I  suppose  the  author  of  this  poem. 

I  have  observed  already  that  three  or  four  of  the 
creatures  here  described  are  Egyptian ;  the  two 
last  are  notoriously  so,  they  are  the  river-horse  and 
the  crocodile,  those  celebrated  inhabitants  of  tb» 
Nile ;  and  on  these  two  it  is  that  our  author  chiefljf- 
dwells.  It  would  have  been  expected  from  an  an- 
ther more  remote  from  that  river  than  Moses,  in  a 
catalogue  of  creatures  produced  to  magnify  their 
Creator,  to  have  dwelt  on  the  two  largest  works  of 
his  hand,  viz.the  elephant  and  the  whale.  This  b  so 
natural  an  expectation,  that  some  commentators 
have  rendered  behemoth  and  leviathan,  the  ele- 
phant and  whale,  though  the  descriptions  in  our  au- 
thor will  not  admit  of  it :  but  Moses  being,  as  we 
may  well  suppose,  under  an  immediate  terrour  of 
the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile,  from  their  dailj 
mischiefs  and  ravages  around  him;  it  is  very 
accountable  why  he  should  permit  them  totakt 
place. 

ON  DR.  YOUNG'S  TRANSLATION  OF 
PART  OF  JOB. 

BY  DR.  COBDBN. 

The  poem,  which,  originally  great, 

Had  long  sustained  poor  Job's  unhappy  fate. 

Fallen  from  its  grandeur,  clad  in  mean  array. 

And  in  the  dust  of  prose  inglorious  lay  ; 

Like  him  now  shines,  with  former  greatness  blest. 

And  in  its  native  majesty  confest 


mSCELLANIES. 

ON  MICHAEL  ANGELAS  FAMOUS  PIECM 
OF  THE  CRUCIFIXON; 

WHO  IS  SATD  TO  HAVE  STABBED  A  PERSON  THAT  HI 
MIGHT  DRAW  IT  MORE  NATURALLY  *. 

Whilst  his  Redeemer  on  his  canvass  dies, 

Stabb'd  at  his  feet  his  brother  weltering  lies  : 

The  daring  artist,  cruelly  serene, 

Views  the  pale  cheek  and  the  distorted  mien  ; 

He  drains  oti"  life  by  drops,  and,  deaf  to  cries. 

Examines  every  spirit  as  it  Hies  : 

lie  studies  torment,  dives  in  mortal  woe, 

To  rouse  up  every  pang  repeats  his  blow  ; 

Each  rising  agony,  each  dreadful  grace. 

Yet  warm  transplanting  to  his  Saviour's  face. 

Oh  glorious  theft  I  oh  nobly  wicked  draught ! 

With  its  full  charge  of  death  each  feature  fraught. 

Such  wondrous  force  the  mairic  colours  boast. 

From  his  own  skill  he  stalls  in  horrour  lost 

*  Though  the  report  was  propagated  without  the 
least  truth,  it  may  be  sufficient  ground  to  justify  a 
poetical  fancy's  eulaiging  on  it 
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TOU.VGS  POEM* 


to  MR.  ADDISON, 


THE  TRAUEDT  OF  CATO. 

\Vrat  ck>  we  see  ?  Is  Cato  then  become 
A  gieater  name  in  Britain  than  in  Rome  ? 
Poes  mankind  now  admire,  his  virtues  more. 
Though  Lncan,  Horace,  Vincil,  wrote  before  > 
Aow  will  posterity  this  truth  explain  } 
*f  Cato  be^ns  to  live  in  Anna's  reijm.'' 
The  world's  great  chiefs,  in  council  or  in  arms. 
Rise  in  your  lines  with  more  exalted  cliarms; 
lUostrioua  deeds  in  distant  nations  wrought. 
And  virtues  by  departed  heroes  taught, 
Baise  in  jrour  soul  a  pure  immortal  flame. 
Adorn  your  life,  and  consecrate  your  fame ; 
To  your  renown  all  ages  you  subdue, 
And  Ca»ar  fought,  and  Cato  bled  for  you. 
AU  Souls.  ColLOxoB. 


BISTORICAL  EPILOGUE  TO  THE 
BROTHERS. 


•  An  Epilogue,  throu^  custom,  is  your  right. 
But  ne'er  perhaps  was  netdful  till  thin  night : 
To  night  the  virtuous  faJls,  the  guilty  flies. 
Guilt's  dreadful  close  our  narrow  scboe  denies. 
In  history's  authentic  record  read 
What  ample  vengeance  gluts  Demetrius'  shade  j 
Vengeance  so  great,  that,  when  his  tale  is  told. 
With  pity  some  e'en  Perseus  may  behold. 

Perseus  sun-iv'd,  indeed,  and  till'd  the  throne, 
But  caseless  cares  in  conquest  made  him  groan  : 
Nor  i^ign'd  he  long;  from   Rome  swiil'iLunder 

flew. 
And  headlong  from  his  throne  the  tyrant  threw  : 
Thrown  headlong '  down,  by  Rome  in  triumph 

led. 
For  this  night's  deed  his  perjur'd  bosom  bled  : 
His  brother's  ghost  each  moment  made  him  start. 
And  all  his  father's  anguish  rent  his  heart 

When,  rob'd  in  black,  his  children  round  him 
V  hung. 

And  their  rais'd  arms  in  early  sorrow  wrung ; 
llie  younger  smiPd.  unconscious  of  their  woe ; 
At  which  thy  tears,  O  Rome !  began  to  flow ; 
So  sad  the  scene !  \V'hat  then  must  Perseus  feel, 
To  see  Jove's  race  attend  the  victor's  wheel : 
To  see  the  slaves  of  his  worst  foes  increase, 
From  such  a  source  ! — An  emperor's  embrace  \ 
He  sicken'd  soon  to  death ;  and,  what  Is  worse, 
He  well  deserved,  And  Jelt,  the  coward's  curse; 
Unpitied,  scorn'd,  insulted  his  last  hour. 
Far,  far  from  home,  and  in  a  vassaPs  power : 
Hib  pale  cheek  rested  on  his  shamefui  chain. 
No  f^end  to  mourn,  no  flatterer  to  feign ; 
No  suit  retards,  no  comfort  soothes  his  doom. 
And  not  one  tear  bedews  a  monarch's  tomb. 
Nor  ends  it  thus— dire  vengeance  to  complete, 
Hm  antient  empire  falling  shares  his  fate : 
His  throne  fbrg<>t !  his  weeping  country  chain'd  ! 
And  natkms  ask — ^where  Alexander  reign'd. 
As  public  woes  a  prince's  crime  pursue. 
So  public  blessings  are.his  virtue's  due. 
Shout,  Britons,  shout— auspicious  fortune  bless ! 
And  cry,  Lo^ig  live-*Oi«r  tiUt  k>  succeu  /  ^ 


EpiTAPtf 
ON  LORD  AUBREY  BEAUCLERK*, 

IN   WESTMINSTER- aBBET,    1740. 

Whilst  Britam  boasts  her  empire  o'er  the  deqp. 
This  marble  shall  compel  the  brave  to  weep : 
As  men,  as  Briton^;  and  as  soldiers,  mount; 
'Tis  dauntlesd,  loyal,  virtuous  Beauclerk's  urn* 
Sweet  were  his  manners,  as  his  soul  was  great. 
And  ripe  his  worth,  though  immature  his  £ate  ; 
Kach  tender  grace  that  joy  and  love  inspiraiy 
living,  be  mingled  with  his  martial  fires : 
Dying,  he  bid  Britannia's  thunders  roar ; 
And  Spain  still  felt  him,  when  he  breath'd  no 


EPITAPH 

AT  fTELfTYN,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

If  fond  of  what  is  rare,  attend ! 
Here  lies  an  honest  nuaty 

Of  perfect  piety, 

Of  lamblike  patience. 

My  friend,  James  Barker ; 

To  whom  1  pay  this  mean  memorial. 

For  what  deserves  the  greatest. 

An  example 

Which  shone  through  all  the  clouds  of  fortune 

Industrious  in  low  estjate. 

The  lesson  and  reproach  of  those  above  him. 

To  lay  this  little  stone 

Is  my  ambition ; 

While  others  rear 

The  polish'd  marbles  of  the  great ! 

Vain  pomp ; 

A  turf  o'er  virtue  charms  us  more. 

E.  Y.  1749. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR,  TIC^KLL, 

OCCASIONED  BY  TH« 

DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
JOSEPH  ADDISON,  ESQ.  1719. 

-^  Tu  nunc  eris  alter  ab  illo.  Vutc 

O  LONG  with  me  in  Oxford  groves  oonfln'd. 
In  social  arts  and  sacred  friendship  joined  j 
Fair  Isis'  sorrow^,  and  fair  Isis'  boast, 
Lost  from  her  side,  but  fortunately  lost ; 

"  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk  was  the  eighth  son  of 
the  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  who  was  one  of  the  son» 
of  king  Charles  the  Second.  He  was  bom  in  the 
year  171 1 ;  and,  being  regularly  bred  to  the  sea 
service,  in  1731  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  his  majesty's  ship  the  Lndlow  Castle ;  and  he 
commanded  the  Prince  Frederick  9,^  the  atUck  of 
the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  March  24,  174 1 .  This 
young  nobleman  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
commanders  in  the  knag's  service.  When  on  the 
desperate  attack  of  the  castle  of  Bocea  Chica,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  said  harbour,  he  lost  bis  life, 
both  his  legs  being  first  shot  ofil  The  praee  part 
of  the  inscription  on  his  monument  was  the  pro- 
duction  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jones  of  Oxford  ;  who  also 
wrote  a  poem  on  his  death,  printed  in  her  Miscei- 
lanies,  8vo.  17^2.  A 
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Thy  woaiJbd  aid«  itiy  dear  eoiD]teDion  !  bring. 
And  teach  vae  thy  departed  friend  to  tuixgi 
A  darlinii;  theme  1  ooce  powerful  to  inspire, 
.And  now  to  melt,  the  Muses'  mournful  choir : 
Now,  and  now-tirft,  we  freely  dare  commend 
His  modest  wtnth,  nor  shall  our  praise  offend. 

Early  he  bloom'd  amid  the  learned  train, 
And  ravish'd  Isis  libten^d  to  bis  strain. 
*iSce,  see,*'  she  cried,  *'old  Maro^s  Muse  appears, 
Wak'd  fvom  her  slumber  of  two  thousand  yean : 
Her  finished  charms  to  Addison  she  brings, 
Thinks  in. his  thought,  and  in  bis  numbers  sings. . 
All  resid  tmnaport^  his  pure  classic  page ; 
Read,  and  forget  their  climate  and  their  age." 

The  state,  when  now  bis  rising  fame  was  known, 
Th*  aiurival'd  genius  challeng'd  for  her  own. 
Nor  wonld  that  one,  for  scenes  fur  action  strong. 
Should  l<;t  a  life  evaporate^in  son^  [pense. 

As  health  cuid  strength  the  brightest  charms  dis- 
Wit  is  the  blossom  of  the  soundest  sense : 
Yet  few,  how  few,  with  lofty  thoughts  inspired. 
With  quickness  pointed,  and  with  rapture  fir'd, 
In  conscious  pride  their  own  importance  find, 
Bliud  to  themselves,  as  the  hard  world  is  blind  I 
Wit  they  esteem  a  gay  but  worthless  power. 
The  sHght  amusement  of  a  leisure  hour ; 
Umnindful  that,  concealed  from  vulgar  eyn. 
Majestic  Wisdom  wears  the  bright  disguise. 
.•  Poor  Dido  fondled  thus,  with  idle  joy, 
Dread  Cupid,  lurking  in  the  Trojan  boy ; 
Ugbtly  she  toy'd  and  trifled  with  his  charms. 
And  knew  not  that  a  god  was  in  her  arms. 

Who  greatest  excellence  of  thought  could  boost, 
In  action,    too,  have  been  distinguished  most : 
Th'is  Sominers  ^  knew,  and  Addi^n  sent  forth 
From  the  malignant  regions  of  the  north. 
To  be  uiatur'd  in  more  indulgent  skiers 
WTiere  all  the  vigour  of  the  soul  can  rise  ; 
Through  wanner  veins  vr  here  sprightlier  sphrits  run. 
And  sense  enlivened  sparkles  in  the  Sun. 
With  secret  pain  the  prudent  patriot  gave 
The  hopes  of  Britain  to  the  rolling  wave, 
Anxious,  the  charge  to  all  the  stars  rcsignM,  . 
And  plac'd  a  confidence  in  sea  and  wind. 

Ausonia  soon  receiv'd  her  wondering  guest. 
And  equal  wonder  in  her  turn  confe«<s'd. 
To  see  her  fervours  rivai'd  by  the  pole. 
Her  lustre  beaming  from  a  noithem  soul : 
In  like  surprise  was  her  iEnea^;  lubt, 
To  find  his  picture  grace  a  foreign  coast. 

Now  the  »ide  fidd  of  Europe  he  surveys, 
Compares  her  kings,  h&r  thrones  and  empires  weighs, 
In  ripen'd  judgment  and  ooosummate  thought; 
Great  work  !  by  Nassau^s  favour  cheaply  bought 

He  now  returns  to  Britain  a  support. 
Wise  in  her  senate,  graceful  in  her  court; 
And  when  the  public  welfare  would  permit, 
The  source  of  learning,  and  the  soul  of  wit 
O  Warwick !  (whom  the  Muse  is  fond  to  name, 
And  kindles,  oonscions  of  her  future  theme) 
O  Warwick  !  by  divine  contagion  bright! 
How  early  didst  thou  catch  his  radiant  light ! 
%  him  inspired,  how  shine  before  thy  time. 
And  leave  thy  years,  and  leap  into  thy  prime  1 
On  some  warm  bank,  thus,  fortunately  borOy 
A  rose-bud  opens  to  a  summer's  mora, 

}  Lofd  Sommers  procured  a  pension  for  Mr« 
Addison,  which  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  tra- 

TCll^^ 


Full-Uown  ere  noon  her  fragrant  pride  displays, 
And  Shows  th'  abundance  of  her  purple  rays. 

Wit,  as  her  bays,  was  otace  a  barren  tree ; 
We  now,  surprised,  her  fruitftd  branches  see  ^ 
Or,  orange-like,  till  his  auspicious  time 
It  grew  indeed,  but  shivered  in  our  dime  : 
He  first  the  plant  to  richer  gardens  led^ 
And  fix'd,  indulgent,  in  a  warmer  bed : 
The  nation,  pleas'd,  enjoys  the  rich  produce. 
And  gathers  from  her  ornament  her  use. 

When  loose  fh>m  public  cares  the  grove  he  sought^ 
And  fill'd  the  leisure  interval  with  thought^ 
The  various  labours  of  bis  easy  page, 
A  chance  amusement,  polish'd  half  an  age. 
Beyond  this  truth  old  bards  could  scarce  invent. 
Who  durst  to  {rame*a  world  by  accident 

What  he  has  sung,  how  early,  and  how  well. 
The  Thames  shall  boast,  and  Roman  Tiber  telL 
A  glory  more  sublime  remains  in  store. 
Since  such  liis  talents,  that  he  sung  no  more. 

No  fuller  proof  of  power  th*  Almighty  gave. 
Making  the  sea,  than  curbing  her  proud  wave. 

Nought  can  the  genius  of  his  works  transcend* 
But  their,  fair  purpose  and  important  end ; 
To  rouse  the, war  for  injured  Europe's  laws, 
To  steel  the  patriot  in  great  Brunswick's  caose  ; 
With  virtue*s  charms  to  kindle  sacred  love. 
Or  paint  th'  eternal  bowers  of  bliss  above. 
Where  hadstttiou  room,  great  anthor !  where  to  nrfl 
The  mighty  theme  of  an  immortal  soul  ?    [brought 
Through  paths  unknown,  unbeaten,  whence  were 
Thy  proofe  so  strong  for  immaterial  thought  ? 
One  let  me  join,  all  other  may  excel, 
"  How  could  a  mortal  essence  think  so  well  ?" 

But  why  so  large  in  the  great  writer's  praise  ? 
More  lofty  subjects  should  my  numbers  raise; 
In  him  (illustrious  rivalry !  contend 
The  statesman,  patriot.  Christian,  and  the  friend ! 
His  glory  such,  it  borders  on  disgrace 
To  say  be  sung  the  best  of  human  race. 

In  joy  once  joined,  in  sorrow  now  fJir  years^ 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickell !  accept  this  verse,  thy  mourriful  due; 
Tbou  further  sbalt  the  sacred  theme  pursue  ; 
And,  as  thy  strain  describes  the  matchless  roan. 
Thy  life  shall  second  what  thy  Muse  began. 
Though  sweet  the  numbers,  though  a  fire  divine 
Dart  through  the  whole,  and  bum  in  every  liue^ 
Who  strives  not  for  that  exceHence  he  draws. 
Is  stain 'd  by  fame,  and  suffers  from  applause. 

But  haste  to  thy  illustrious  task ;  prepare 
Tbenoble  work  well  trusted  to  thy  care, 
The  gift  •  bequeathed  by  Addison's  command. 
To  Craggs  made  sacred  by  his  dying  hand. 
Collect  the  labours,  join  the  various  rays. 
The  scattei'd  light  in  one  united  blaze ; 
Then  bear  tp  him  so  true,  so  truly  lov'd. 
In  life  distinguish'd,  and  in  death  approv'd, 
Th'  inmiortal  legacy.     He  bangs  a-while 
In  generous  anguish  o'er  the  glorious  pile ; 
With  anxious  pleasure  the  known  page  reviewsj, 
And  tbe  deer  pledge  with  foiling  tears  bedews.  ' 
What  though  thy  tears,  pouHd  o'er  thy  godlike 
Thy  other  cares  for  Britain's  weal  suspend  ?  [friend* 
Think  not,  O  patriot !  while  thy  eyes  o'eHk^, 
Those  cares  suspended  for  a  private  woe; 
Thy  love  to  him  is  to  thy  country  shown  ; 
He  mourns  for  her,  who  mourns  for  Addison. 

•The  publication  of  hit  Works.     . 
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YOUNG'S  FOEIB. 


UFLECnOm  ON  7HK  PUBLTC  STWAnON 
OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

IMCmilBD  T9 

THE  DUKE  OP  NEWCASTTLE. 

HoLLBS !  immotUi  in  finr  more  tbm  fiuaa  ! 
Be  thou  nioitrioat  in  far  more  tlm  power. 
Great  thinp  are  small  when  greater  rite  to  view. 
Tboogh  itatkni><l  high,  and  ppen*d«ith  poblio  caret. 
Disdain  not  to  pemte  my  terioutf  nog. 
Which  pcradventure  may  posh  by  the  worli : 
Of  a  few  momeata  rob  BrHaaoia'a  wwal^ 
And  leave  Entopa^t  coimseb  lest  matore ! 
For.  thou  ait  noble,  and  tbe  theme  is  giewt. 

Nor  shall  or  Europe  or  Britannia  blame 
Thme  abecat  ear,  but  gain- by  tba  delay. 
Long  vers^  in  senates  and  in  cabinets. 
States'  intricabe  demsnda  and  high  debates  \ 
iLs  thorn  of  use  to  those,  so  this  to  thee  I 
And  in  a  point  that  empire  Hx  outweighs, 
That  fer  ootwvighs  all  BunqM>s  thnmes  in  one. 
Let  neatness  prove  iu  title  to  be  great 
Tb  Power's  supreme  prerogative  to  stamp 
On  others'  minds  an  image  of  its  own. 
Bend  the  strong  mflneooe  of  Ugh  places  toston 
The  stream  that  sweeps  away  tbe  country's- weal; 
The  Stygian  strsam,  the  tovrent  of  our  guilt 
Bttr  aa  thon  mayst  give  Kfe  to  virtue's  cause  ; 
Lst  not  theties  of  peraomd  regsnl 
Betray  the  nation's  trust  to  feeble  heads: 
Let.not  fbmented  flames  of  priTate  pique 
Prey  on  the  vitals  of  the  public  good  : 
Let  not  oar  stres^  with  blasphemies  resound^ 
Kor  lewdnesa  whisper  where  the  laws  can  reach  : 
Let  not  best  laws,  tbe  wisdom  of  our  sires. 
Turn  satires  on  thehr  sunk  degenerate  sons, 
Tha-bastedt  of  thair  blood!  and  serve  no  point 
But,  with  moie  emphasis  tocall  them  fools : 
Let  not  our  rank  enormitiesiuahiage 
Britoanta'r  vttlfare  fitmi  divfaie  suppoit. 

Such  deeds  the  ministor,  tbe  prince  adorn ; 
No  pow«r  is^shown  bat  ia  suoh  deeds  as  these : 
All,  all  is  im|0teDoe  but  acting  right;        [power? 
And  Where's  tbe  statesman  but  would  show  hia 
To  prinoe  and  people  thon,  of  vqnal  zeal ! 
Be  It  henoefiftnward  but  thy  seoood  care 
To  gnce  thr  oountr3^  and  support  the  thfom ; 
Though  Oiis  supported^  that  adorned  so  well, 
A  throne  superior  our  first  homage  claims  ; 
To  CasM's  Ccsarour  tat  tribute  due : 
A  tribute  whioh,  unpaid,  makes  specious  wroiq^ 
And  splendid  saorilege  of  all  besides 
Illustrious  ibllowersi  we  must  first  be  just; 
And  whatsoJQstas  awfribr  the  Supreme-? 
Less  fear  we  rugged  rufllans  oftbe  I<fbrth, 
Than  Virtua's^wdl^clad  rebels  nearer  ^me; 
Less  Louie's  dis^ois'd,  all-aping  sons. 
Than  traitantloikinf  in  oor  appetites ; 
Le«  all  the  legions  Seine  a^d  Tsgus  send^ 
Thai»  unreiiM  passions  rushing  on  our  peace : 
Yon  mvage  mountaineers  are  tame  to  tbesa 
Against  those  rioters- send  forth  the  laws, 
Abd  breakto  Rsaeoo's  yoke  their  wild  careers. 

Prudence  fer  aH  things  points  the  proper  hour. 
Though  some  seem  more  impostonate  and  great 
Though  Britain'sgeneroos  viewsandinterestsspread 
Beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  her  shores, 
And  their  grand  entries  make  on  distant  lands ; 
Though  Britaia^4  ft  liUis  4heiwid».iiave  bestrides, 


And,  Kke  a  vast  Cohmns,  towerinir  stisiiili 

With  one  ibet  planted  on  the  continent ; 

Yet  be  not  wholly  avapp'd  in  puUie  cares 

Though  such  high  cares  should  cay  aaoatPdoflfltv^ 

The  cause  of  kings  and  emperors  a^ouns 

And  Europe's  little  balamse  drop  a  while  ; 

For  greater  drop  it :  ponder  and  adjust 

The  rival  interests  and  contending  daims 

Of  lifir  and  death,  of  nowand  of  for-ever; 

SubUmesk  theme ;  and  needful  as  sublimes 

Thus  great  Eliza's  oracles  renown'd. 

Thus  Walsmgham  and  Raleigh  (Britain's  bonatf  Os 

Thus  every  statesman  thought  that  iliw     MuJ, 

There's  insphation  in  a  mble  hour. 

And  Dtath's  approach  mskes  politicians  wis& 

When  thunderstrodh  that  eagle  Wolny  fifl  ; 
When  rojeal  fewour,  as  an  ebbii^  se% 
Like  a  leviathan,  his  grandeur  lef^ 
Hisgmpinggnndew!  naked  on  the  ttiaiid. 
Naked  of  human,  doubtful  of  divme. 
Assistance;  no  nmre  wallowing  in  his  wealtliy 
Spouting  proud  foams  of  insolence  no  mere. 
On  what,  then,  smote  his  heait,  uncard^iHi>d^ 
And  sunk  beneath  the  level  of  a- man  ! 
On  the  gnmd  article,  the  sum  of  things  ! 
The  pomt  of  the  first  magnitude !  thatpoiaft 
Tubei  mounted  in  a  court,  but  rarely  reach  ; 
Some  painted  doud  still  intercepts  their  sig^M. 
First  right  to  judge;  then  choose ;  then  pet  severs, 
Steadfast,  as  if  a  crown  or  mistress  call'd— * 
These,  these  are  politics  will  stand  the  test. 
When  finer  polttiOB  their  masters  sting. 
And  statesoien  fein  would  shrink  to  couumm  meiL 
These,  these' ara  politics  will  answer  now, 
(When  common>men  would  fain  to  statesmenvweO) 
Beyond  a  Maofaiai^l's  or  Tencin's  scheme. 
All  safety  rests  on  honest  oounsels  :  these 
Immortalize  tbe  statesman,  bites  th«  state. 
Make  the  prince  triumph,  and  the  people  shBci 
In  peace  rever'd,  or  terrible  in  arms, 
Ciose-leagned  with  an  nivincible  slty. 
Which  honest  coonaels  never  fail  to  fix 
In  fevdur  of  an  unabandon'd  land ; 
A  land— tbat  staits  at  svch  a  land  as  thfi^ 
A  pariiament,  so  prineipledk  wiH  sink 
All  antient  schoob^  empire  in  disgrace. 
And  Britain's  glory,  rising  fhnn  the  dead( 
Will  fill  thewortd,  loud  Fsme'S  superior  song; 

Britain  !— that  woid'prMiounc'd  is  an  diarm  ; 
It  warms  theblood»  thouah  froaen  in  our  veinsi 
Awakesthe  soul,  and  sends  her  to  the  fieldi 
Bnamoor'd  of  the  glerioas  fsoe  of  Deathi 
Britafai ! — therePs  noUe  magic  in  the  sound. 
O  what  illustrious  fanages  arise ! 
Embattled,  nNindme,Uazetfaepomp(iof  warl 
By  sea,  by  land,  at  honrie,  in  fbreign  clhnes. 
What  full-blown  laoreis  oaxMir  fh^efs*  brawa  I 
Ye  radiant  trophies !  and  imperial  spoilt ! 
Ye  sit  onia  \    astonlBhinyto  modem  sight ! 
Let  me,  sAieast,  enjoy  ywi  m  a  dream. 
Why  vanish?  Stay,  ye  godKke  strangers !  i/OKfx 
StFsngen  !— I  wrong-my  oountrymcn:  tbey-vrakej 
High  beats  the  pulse :  the  noMe  pulse  of  war 
Beats  to  that  antient  measure,  that  grand  mandr 
Which  then  prevntPd,  when- Britain  highestaoar'dy 
And  every  battle  paid  (or  hemes  slain. 
No  more  our  great  forefathere  stain  our  cheeks 
With  bhishee;  their  renown^our  shame  no  inoct* 
In  miUtaryigari),  and  sqdden-  aims. 
Up  starts  Oki  Britain;  crosiers  are  laid  br; 
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1Vad€  wift]<ls  the  sword,  and  Agriculture  leaves 
Her  half-tum'd  furrow  :  other  harvests  fire 
A  nobler  avarice,  avarice  of  renown  I 
And  laurela  are  the  growth  of  every  ikid. 
Id  difetant  courts  is  our  commotion  felt; 
And  less  like  gods  tit  roouarclis  on  their  thrones. 
What  arm  can  want  or  sinews  or  Success, 
Which,  lifted  from  an  honest  heart,  descends, 
With  all  the  weight  of  British  wrath,  to  claavt 
The  papal  mitre,  or  the  Gallic  chain, 
At  every  stroke,  and  save  a  sinking  land  ? 

Or  death  or  victory  mast  be  resulv'd ; 
To  dream  of  mercy,  O  bow  tame  I  how  mad ! 
Where,  o*ar  hlack  deeds  the  omcifix  displayed, 
Tools  think  Heaven  purchai>'d  by  the  biood  they 
By  gtvinfr»  notsupporting,  pains  and  death !  [shed ; 
Nor  simple  death  !  where  they  the  greatest  saints 
Who  most  subdue  all  tenderness  of  heart ; 
Stodeots  in  torture !  where,  in  Eeal  to  him, 
Whose  darling  title  is  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
The  best  turn  ruthless  butchers  f)r  our  sakes ; 
To  save  us  in  a  world  they  recommend, 
And  yet  forbear,  themseive<  with  Earth  content; 
What  OMxlesty ! — such  virtues  Rome  adorn  ! 
And  chiefly  those  who  Rome's  first  honours  wear. 
Whose  ttsune  from  Jesus,  and  whose  hearts  from 

HeU! 
And  shall  a  pope-bred  princeling  crawl  ashore. 
Replete  with  venom,  guiltless  of  a  sting,    [scraped 
And  whistle  cut-throats,  with  those  swords  that 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  sustenance. 
To  cut  bis  passage  to  the  British  throne  ? 
One  that  has  suck'd-in  malice  with  his  milk, 
Malioe,  to  BriUin,  Liberty,  and  Truth } 
Less  savage  was  bis  brother-robber's  nurse. 
The  howling  nurse  of  plundering  Romulus, 
Ere  yet  far  worse  than  Pagan  harbour'd  there. 

Hail  to  the  brave !  be  Britain  Britain  still : 
Britain  \  high  favoured  of  indulgent  Heaven  ! 
Nature's  anointed  empress  of  the  deep ! 
The  nurse  of  merchants,  who  can  purchase  crowns ! 
Supreme  in  commerce !  that  exuberant  source 
Of  wealth,  the  nerve  of  war;  of  wealth,  the  blood. 
The  cinrling  current  in  a  nation's  veins, 
To  set  high  bloom  on  the  fair  face  of  peace ! 
This  once  so  celebrated  seat  of  power, 
From  which  escap'd  the  mighty  C»sar  triumph'd  ! 
Of  Qaltic  lilies  this  eternal  blast ! 
This  terrour  of  armadas!  this  true  bolt 
Ethereal-temper'd,  to  repress  the  vain 
Salmonean  thunders  from  the  papal  clviir! 
This  small  islewide-realm*d  monarchseye  with  awe! 
Which  says  to  theif  ambition's  foaming  waves, 
•*  Thus  far,  nor  farther !" — Let  her  hold,  in  life, 
Nought  dear  di^oin'd  from  freedom  and  reiiuwn ; 
Hcnown,  onr  ancestors*  g^at  legacy, 
To  be  transmitted  to  their  latest  sons. 
By  thoughts  inglorious,  and  un-British  deeds. 
Their  cancel'd  will  is  impiously  profun'd. 
Inhumanly  disturb'd  their  sncrc<l  dust. 

Their  sacred  dust  vith  recent  laurels  crown. 
By  yd'ur  own  valour  won.     This  sacred  isle, 
Cut  from  the  continent,  that  world  of  slaves ; 
This  temple  built  by  Heaven's  peculiar  care, 
_   In  a  rece^  from  the  contagions  world, 
^'iih  ocean  poured  around  it  lor  its  guard. 
And  dedicated,  long,  to  liberty. 
That  health,  that  strength,  that  bloom,  of  civil  life ! 
"n^  temple  of  siill  more  divine  j  of  faith 
Sifted  ffom  erruurs,  patify'd  by  flames, 
▼ou  xiu. 


Like  gold,  to  take  anew  Troth's  heavenly  %tUDp, 
And  {rising  both  in  lustre  and  in  weight) 
With  her  bless'd  Master's  unmaim'd  image  shine; 
Why  should  she  longer  droop  ?  why  longer  set 
As  an  accomplice  with  tha  plots  of  Rome  ? 
Why  longer  lend  an  edge  to  Bomrbon's  sword, 
And  give  him  leave,  among  his  dastard  troops, 
I'o  muster  that  strong  succour,  Albion'6  crimes  ^ 
Send  bis  self-impotent  ambition  aid. 
And  crown  the  conquest  of  her  fiercest  foes  ? 
Where  are  her  foes  most  fatal  ?  Blushing  Truths 
"  In  her  friends'  vices,'* — with  a  sigh  replies. 
Empire  on  Virtue's  rock  unshaken  stands ; 
Flux  as  the  billows,  when  in  vice  dissolved. 
If  Heaven  reclaims  us  by  the  scourge  of  war. 
What  thanks  are  due  to  Paris  and  Madrid  } 
Would  they  a  revolution  ? — Aid  their  aim. 
But  be  the  revolution — in  our  hearts ! 

Wouldst  thou  (whose  hand  is  at  the  helm)  the 
The  shaken  bark  of  Britam,  should  out-ride  {bark. 
The  present  blast,  and  every  future  storm  ? 
Give  it  that  balast  which  alone  has  weight 
With  Him  whom  wind,  and  waves,  and  war,  obey. 
Persist.     Arc  others  subtle  ?  Thou  be  wise : 
Above  the  Florentine's  court-science  raise ; 
Stand  forth  a  patriot  of  the  moral  world  ; 
The  pattern,  and  the  patron,  of  the  just: 
Thus  strengthen  Britain's  military  strength  ; 
Give  its  own  terrour  to  the  sword  she  draws. 
Ask  you,  "  What  mean  I  ?  " — ^The  most  obvious 
Armies  and  fleets  alone  ne'er  won  the  day.  [truth ; 
When  our  proud  arms  are  once  disarmed,  disarm'4 
Of  aid  from  Him  by  whom  the  mighty  fall ; 
Of  aid  from  Him  by  whom  the  feeble  stand ; 
Who  takes  away  the  keenest  edge  of  battle. 
Or  gives  the  sik  ord  commission  to  destroy  j 
Who  blasts,  or  bids  the  martial  laurel  bloom— 
}%masculatcd,  then,  most  manly  might ; 
Or,  though  the  might  remains,  it  nought  avails  : 
Then  withered  weakness  foils  the  sinewy  arm 
Of  man's  meridian  and  high-hearted  power: 
Our  naval  thunders,  and  our  tented  fields 
With  travcl'd  banners  fanning  southern  climef«, 
What  do  they  ?  Thisj  and  more  what  can  they  do? 
When  hcap'd  the  measure  of  a  kingdom's  crimes. 
The  prince  most  dauntlc^,  the  first  plume  of  uar, 
By  such  bold  inroads  into  foreign  lands. 
Such  elongation  of  om- armaments. 
But  stretches  out  t\ie  guilty  nalion's  neck, 
\\  <.\c  Heaven  comnrmnds  her  executioner, 
ScMiie  less  abandon'd  nation,  to  discharge 
Her  full-ripe  vengeance  in  a  (inal  blow. 
And  tell  the  world,  *•  Not  strong  is  human  strength  j 
And  that  the  f.oitdcst  en»pire  holds  of  Hoavcu." 

O  Britain  !  often  rescued,  often  crown'd, 
Hcyond  thy  merit  and  most  sanguine  hopes, 
With  ail  that's  great  in  war,  or  sweet  in  peace  ! 
Know  from  what  source  thy  signal  blei^ngs  flow. 
Though  bless'd  with  spirits  ardent  in  tBe  field, 
Though  covor'd  various  oceans  with  thy  fleets. 
Though  fcnc'd  with  rocks,  and  moated  by  the  mam, 
Tl»y  trust  repose  in  a  far  stronger  guard  ; 
In  Him,  who  thee,  though  naked,  coiUd  defend  ; 
Tho*  weak,  could  strengthen ;  ruin'd,  could  restore, 

Huw  oft,  to  tell  what  arm  defends  thine  isle. 
To  guard  her  welfare,  and  yet  check  her  pride. 
Have  the  winds  snatch'd  the  ^^ctory  from  war  ? 
Or,  rather,  won  the  day,  when  war  despair'd  ? 
How  oft  hav  providential  succour  aw'd, 
Aw'd  while  it  blcss*d  us,  conscious  of  our  guik  ; 
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Struck  dead  all  confidaice  in  human  aid. 
And,  while  we  triumphed,  made  us  tremble  too  ! 

Well  may  we  tremble  now ;  what  manners  reign  > 
But  wherefore  ask  we,  when  a  true  reply 
Would  shock  too  much  ?  Kind  Heaven  !  avert  events 
Whose  fatal  nature  might  reply  too  plain  ! 
Heaven's  half-bar*d  arm  of  vengeance  has  been 
In  northern  skies,  and  pointed  to  the  south,    [wav'd 
Vengeance  delay'd  but  gathers  and  ferments ; 
More  formidably  blackens  in  the  wind  ; 
Brews  deeper  draughts  of  unrelenting  wrath, 
And  higher  charges  the  suspended  storm. 

<*  That  public  vice  portends  a  public  fall" — 
Is  this  conjecture  of  adventurous  thought ! 
Or  pious  coward^s  pulpit-cushion'd  dream ; 
Far  from  it     This  is  certain ;  this  is  fate. 
What  says  Kxperience,  in  her  awful  chair 
Of  ages,  her  authentic  annals  spread 
Around  her  I  What  says  Reason  eagle-eyed  ? 
Nay,  what  says  Common  Sense,  with  common  care 
Weighing  events,  and  causes,  in  her  scale  ? 
All  give  one  verdict,  one  decision  sign  ; 
And  this  the  sentence  DelphoH  could  not  mend  : 
**  Whatever  secondary  props  may  rise 
From  pr)litics,  to  build  the  jinblic  peace. 
The  hasis  is  the  manners  of  the  land. 
When  rotten  these,  the  politician's  wiles 
But  struggle  with  destruction,  as  a  child 
With  giants  huge,  or  giants  with  a  Jove. 
The  statesman's  arts  to  conjure  up  a  peace. 
Or  military  phantoms  void  of  force. 
But  scare  away  the  vultures  for  ad  hour ; 
The  scent  cadaverous  (for,  oh  !  how  rank 
The  stench  of  prt)fligates !)  soon  lures  them  back ; 
On  the  proud  flutter  of  a  Gallic  wing 
Soon  they  return  ;  soon  make  their  full  descent ; 
S-ym  glut  their  rage,  and  riot  in  our  ruin; 
Their  idols  grac'd  and  gorgeous  with  our  spoils. 
Of  universal  empire  sure  presaire  ! 
Till  now  repell'd  by  seas  of  British  blood." 

And  whence  the  manners  of  the  mnltitude  > 
The  colours  of  their  manners,  black  or  fair, 
Falls  from  above  j  from  the  complexion  falls 
Of  state  Othellos,  or  white  men  in  power  : 
And  from  the  greater  height  example  falls, 
.i Greater  the  weight,  and  deeper  its  impress 
In  ranks  inferior,  passive  to  the  stroke : 
From  the  court-mint,  of  hearts  the  current  coin. 
The  pupil  presses,  but  the  pattern  drives. 
What  bonds  then,  bonds  how  manifold,  and  stt  jng 

■  To  duty,  double  dutv,  are  the  great  I 
And  are  there  Samsons  that  can  burst  them  all  ? 
Yes  ;  and  great  minds  that  siaud  in  need  of  none, 
Whose  pulse  beats  virtues,  and  whose  generous 
Aids  mental  motives  to  push  on  renown,        [blood 
In  emulation  of  their  glorious  sires, 
From  whom  rolU  down  the  consecrated  stream.     • 
Some  sow  good  seeds  in  the  glad  people's  liearts. 
Some  cursed  tares,  like  Satan  in  the  text : 
This  makes  a  foe  most  fatal  to  the  state ; 
A  foe  who  (like  a  wizard  in  his  cell) 
In  his  dark  cabinet  of  crooked  schemes. 
Be  embling  Cuma's  gloomy  f?i>>t,  the  forge 

•'  O  ■  1 1  asted  oracles,  and  real  lies, 
(Aideil,  perhaps,  by  second-sighted  Scots, 
French  Magi,  relics  riding  post  from  Rome, 
A  Gothic  hero  *  rising  from  the  dead, 

»  The  invader  affects  the  character  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden. 


And  changing  for  spmce  plaid  his  dirty  throoi,  ' 
With  succour  suitable  firom  lower  still) 
A  foe  who,  these  concurring  to  the  charm. 
Excites  those  storms  that  shall  o'ertum  the  state* 
Rend  up  her  antienf  honours  by  the  root, 
And  lay  the  boast  of  ages,  the  rever'd 
Of  nations,  the  dear-bought  with  sumleas  wealth 
And  blood  illustrious,  (spite  of  her  La  Hoguea, 
Her  Cresseys,  and  her  Blenheims)  in  the  dust. 

How  must  this-strike  a  horrour  through  the  breast. 
Through  every  generous  breast  where  honour  reigns^ 
Through  every  breast  where  honour  claims  a  share! 
Yes,  and  through  every  breast  of  honour  void  ! 
This  thought  might  animate  the  dregs  of  men  ; 
Ferment  them  into  spirit ;  give  them  fire 
To  Aght  the  cause,  the  black  opprobrious  cause. 
Foul  core  of  all ! — corruption  at  our  hearts. 
What  wreck  of  empire  has  the  stream  of  time 
Swept,  with  her  vices,  from  the  mountain  height 
Of  grandeur,  deified  by  half  mankind. 
To  dark  Oblivion's  melancholy  lake. 
Or  flagrant  Infamy's  eternal  brand  1 
Those  names,  at  which  surrounding  nations  shook, 
7*hose  names  ador'd,  a  nuisance  !  or  forgot ! 
Nor  this  the  caprice  of  a  doubtful  die. 
But  Nature's  course ;  no  single  chance  against  it 

For  know,  my  lord  !  *t  is  writ  in  adamant, 
'Tis  fixt,  as  is  the  basis  of  the  world, 
Whose  kingdoms  stand  or  fall  by  the  decroe. 
What  saw  these  eyes,  surpris'd  ^Y«t  why  sor- 

pris'd — 
For  aid  divine  the  crisis  seem*d  to  call. 
And  how  divine  was  the  monition  given! 
As  late  I  walk'd  the  night  in  troubled  thought. 
My  peace  disturbVI  by  rumours  from  the  North, 
While  thunder  o'er  my  head,  porpentous,  roU'd» 
As  giving  signal  of  some  strange  event. 
And  ocean  groan'd  beneath  for  her  he  Iov»d, 
Albion  the  foir !  so  long  his  empire's  qtieen, 
\\'hose  reign  is,  now,  contested  by  her  foes. 
On  her  white  clitii  (a  tablet  broad  and  bright. 
Strongly  reflecting  the  pale  lunar  ray) 
Uy  Fate's  own  iron  pen  I  saw  it  writ. 
And  thus  the  title  ran : 

THE  statesman's  CREED. 

**  Ye  states !  and  empires  !  nor  of  empires  least. 
Though  least  in  size,  hear,  Britain !  thou  whose  lot. 
Whose  final  lot,  is  in  the  balance  laid. 
Irresolutely  play  the  doubtful  scales,  fme. 

Nor  know'st  thou  which  will  win. — Know  iheafrum 
As  govem'd  well  or  ill,  states  sink  or  ri»e : 
State-ministers,  as  upright  or  corrupt. 
Are  balm  or  poison  in  a  nation's  veins ! 
Health  or  distemper,  hasten  or  retard 
The  period  of  her  pride,  her  day  of  doom : 
And  though,  for  reasons  obvious  to  the  wise. 
Just  Providence  deals  otherwise  with  men, 
Yet  believe,  Britons  !  nor  too  late  believe, 
'Tis  fix'd  !  by  Tate  irrevocably  fix'd  I 
Virtue  and  vice  are  empire?8  Ufe  and  death." 

Thus  it  is  written— Heard  ybu  not  a  groan  > 
Is  Britain  on  her  death-bed? — No,  that  groan 
Was  utter»d  by  her  foes= — But  soon  the  scale* 
If  this  divine  monition  is  despis'd, 
May  turn  against  us.     Read  it,  ye  who  rule  f 
With  reverence  read ;  with  steadfastness  believe; 
With  courage  act  as  such  belief  inspires  ; 
Then  shall  your  glory  ftand  like  Fate's  decree  > 
llien  shall  your  name  in  adan^ant  be  writ. 
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Id  Tftcords  (hat  defy  the  tooth  of  Tiine» 

By  nations  sav*d,  resounding  your  applause. 

While  deep  beyond  your  munument's  proud  base. 
In  black  Oblivion's  kennel,  shall  be  trod 
Th^r  execrable  names,  who,  high  in  power, 
And  deep  in  guilt,  mo«t  ominously  shine, 
(The  meteors  of  the  sUte  !)  give  Vice  her  head, 
To  License  lewd  let  loose  the  public  rein ; 
Quench  every  spark  of  conscience  in  the  land. 
And  triumph  in  the  profligate's  applause  t 
Or  who  to  the  first  bidder  sell  their  souls, 
Thehr  country  sell,  sell  all  their  fathers  bouf  ht 
With  funds  exhausted  and  exhausted  veins, 
To  demons,  by  his  Holiness  ordain*d 
To  propagate  the  gospel— ^pennM  at  Rome ; 
HawkM  through  the  world  by  consecrated  bulls  ^ 
And  how  illustrated  > — by  Smithfield  flames : 
Who  plunge  (but  not  like  Curtius)  down  the  gulf, 
Down  narrow-minded  Self's  voracious  gulf. 
Which  gapes,  and  swallows  all  they  swore  to  save : 
Hate  aU  that  lifted  heroes  into  gods, 
And  hug  the  horrours  of  a  victor's  chain  : 
Of  bodies  politic  that  destin'd  Hell, 
Inflicted  here,  since  here  their  beings  end  j 
And  fall  irom  foes  detested  and  despised. 
On  disbelievers— of  the  Statesman's  Creed. 
Note,  here,  my  lord,  (unnuted  yet  it  lies 
By  mo^  or  all)  these  truths  political 
Serve  more  than  public  ends :  this  Creed  of  States 
Seconds,  and  irresistibly  supports. 
The  Christian  Creed.  Are  you  surpris'd  ?-;- Attend ; 
And  on  the  Statesman's  build  a  nobler  name. 

This  punctual  justice  exerds'd  on  states. 
With  which  authentic  chronicle  abounds, 
As  all  men  know,  and  therefore  must  believe  ; 
This  vengeance  pour'd  on  nations  ripe  in  guilt^    * 
Pour'd  on  them  here,  where  only  they  exist, 
What  is  it  but  an  argument  of  sense, 
Or  rather  demonstration,  to  support 
Our  feeble  faith — "  That  they  who  !»tate»  compote. 
That  men  "who  stand  not  bounded  by  the  grave, 
Shall  meet  like  measure  at  their  proper  hour?" 
For  God  is  equal,  similariy  deals 
With  states  and  persons,  or  he  were  not  God ! 
What  means  a  rectitude  immutable  } 
A  pattern  here  of  universal  right. 
What,  then,  shall  rescue  an  abandoned  man  ? 
Nothing,  it  is  reply'd.     Reply'd,  by  whom  ? 
Rq>ly'd  by  politicians  well  as  priests: 
Writ  sacred  set  aside,  majikind's  own  writ. 
The  whole  world's  annals;   these  pronounce  his 
doom. 
Thus  (what  might  seem  a  daring  paradox) 
E'en  politics  advance  divinity  : 
True  masters  there  are  better  scholars  here, 
Who  travel  history  in  quest  of  schemes 
To  govern  nations,  or  perhaps  oppress. 
May  there  start  truths  that  other  aims  inspire, 
And,  like  Candace's  eunuch,  as  they  read. 
By  Providence  turn  Christians  on  their  road  : 
Digging  for  silver,  they  may  strike  on  gold ; 
May  be  surpris'd  with  better  than  they  sought. 
And  entertaip  an  angel  unawares. 
Nor  is  divinity  ungrateful  found. 
As  politics  advance  divinity, 
^us,  in  retumj  divinity  pronootes 
True  politics,  and  crowns  the  statesman's  praise. 
All  wisdoms  are  but  bi^anches  of  the  chief. 
And.  statesmen  found  but  shoots  of  honest  men. 
^re  thi»  world's  witcbcra^  pleaded  in  excuM 


For  deviations  in  our  moral  line  I 
This,  and  the  next  world,  view'd  with  such  ai^  eye 
As  suits  a  statesman,  such  as  keeps  in  view 
His  own  exalted  science,  both  conspire 
To  recomnniend  and  fix  us  in  the  right 
If  we  reward  the  politics  of  Heaven, 
The  grand  administration  of  the  whole. 
What's  the  qext  world  ?  A  supplemeu^  of  this: 
Without  it,  justice  is  i^af^tive  here  {^ 
Just  as  to  states,  defective  as  to  men : 
If  sQ,  what  is  this  world  I  as  sure  as  Right 
Sits  in  Heaven's  throne,  a  prophet  of  the.  next. 
Prize  you  the  prophet }  than  believe  him  too  ; 
His  prophecy  more  precious  than  hi^  smile. 
How  comes  it  then  to  pass,  with  most  on  Earth, 
That  this  should  charm  us,  that  should  discompo^ic? 
Long  as  the  statesman  finds  this  case  his  oxisx. 
So  long  his  politics  are  uncomplete  ^ 
In  danger  he ;  nor  is  the  nation  safe. 
But  soon  must  rue  his  inauspictous  power. 

What  hence  results  ?  a  truth  that  should  resound 
For  ever  awful  in  Britanpia's  ear : 
*'  Religion  crowns  the  statesmak  and  the  man. 
Sole  source  of  public  and  of  private  peaca" 
This  truth  all  men  must  own,  and  therefore  will. 
And  praise  and  preach  it  too: — and  when  that '« 

done, 
Their  compliment  is  paid,  and  t  is  forgot. 
What  highland  pole-axe  half  so  deep  can  ▼ound  ? 

But  how  dare  I,  so  mean,  presume  so  far  ? 
Assume  my  seat  in  the  dictator's  chaiir  ? 
Pronounce,  predict  (as  if  indeed  inspir»d), 
Promulge  my  censures,  lay  out  all  my  throat. 
Till  hoarse  in  clamour  on  enormous  crimes  } 
Two  mighty  columns  rise  in  my  support; 
In  their  more  awful  and  authentic  voice. 
Record  profane  and  sacred,  drwvn  the  Muse, 
Though  loud,  and  far  out-thrend  her  threatening 

song. 
Still  further.  Holies  !  suARet  me  to  plead 
That  I  speak  finely,  as  I  speak  to  thee : 
Guilt  ouiy  startles  at  the  name  of  guilt; 
And  truth,  plain  truth,  is  welconje  to  the  wise. 
Thus  "What  seemM  my  presumption  is  thy  praise. 
Praise,  and  immortal  praise,  is  Virtue's  claim; 
And  Virtue's  spfv  if?  is  action :  yet  we  grant 
Some  tn«Tit  to  the  trumpet's  loud  alami. 
Whoso  clangour  kindles  cowards  into  men. 
Nor  shall  the  xwk^  p^^haps,  be  quite  forgot, 
\^'hioh  talks  of  immortality,  and  bids. 
In  every  ilritish  breast,  true  glory  rise, 
As  now  tho  warblinc;  lark  awakes  the  mora. 
To  clo«c,  n»y  l'»rd  !  with  tltat  which  all  should  closf 
.And  all  begin,  and  strike  us  every  hour. 
Though  no  ^ar  wak'd  us,  no  black  tempest  frown'd* 
The  mominc:  rises  gay ;  yet  gayest  mom 
Less  glorious  after  night's  incumbent  shades  ; 
Ix'gs  glorious  far  bright  Nature,  rich  array'd 
With  golden  robes,  in  all  the  pomp  of  noon. 
Than  the  first  feeble  dawn  of  Moral  day  ? 
Sole  day,  (let  those  whom  statesmen  serve  attend) 
Though  the  Suu  ripens  diamonds  for  their  crowns  ; 
Sole  day  worth  his  regard  whom  Heaven  ordains, 
Undarken'd,  to  behold  noon  dark,  and  date. 
From  th&  Sun's  death,  and  every  planet's  fiill. 
His  all-illustrious  and  eternal  year ; 
Where  statesmen  and  their  monarchs,  (names  of 

awe 
And  distance  here)  shall  rank  with  cpmmon  men^ 
I  Yet  own  their  glory  never  dawi^d  before. 
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Af  the  occasioii  of  this  poem  was  real,  not  JuHH^ 
ous ;  60  the  method  pursued  in  it,  was  rather  tm- 
pQsed,  by  what  spontaneously  arose  in  the  author's 
mind  on  that  occasion,  than  meditaied  or  designed; 
which  will  appear  very  probable  from  the  nature 
of  it.  For  it  differs  horn  the  common  mode  of 
poetry,  which  is,  from  long  narrations  to  draw  short 
morals.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  narratire  is 
short,  and  the  morality  arising  from  it  makes  the 
bulk  of  the  poem.  The  reason  of  it  is,  that  the 
HeU  mentioned  did  naturally  pour  these  moral  re- 
Hectioni  on  the  thought  of  the  writer. 

KIGHT  THE  FIRST. 

OH  V 

LIFE,  DEATH,  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

TO  THB  RIGBT  HON.  ARTBVa  OKSLOW,  SPKAKES  OF  TBI 
HOUIB  OP  COMMOMS. 

Tia'p  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep  ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles  j  the  wretched  he  forsake^ 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  dies  finom  woe. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repose, 
I  wake :  How  happy  they,  who  wake  do  more ! 
Yet  that  were  rain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
J  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 
Tumultuous;  where  my  wrecked  desponding  thought. 
From  wave  to  wave  o^ fancied  mL<^ry, 
At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost. 
Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain, 
(A  bitter  change !)  severer  for  severe. 
The  Daif  too  short  for  my  distress ;  and  Nighty 
E'en  in  the  ttnilh  of  her  dark  domain. 
Is  sunshine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throoe. 
In  raykss  ms^ty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,- bow  dead  !  and  darkness,  how  profoaad ! 
Nor  evei  nor  listening  ear,  an  object  finds  \ 
Creation  sleeps.    '  T  is  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  fltood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awfU  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end« 
And  kt  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled ; 
FiLte  I  drop  the  curtain  ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silmce  and  Darknest  I  solemn  sisters !  twins 
Frooorantient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought 
To  reiuoM,  and  on  reason  build  resolve, 
(Thai  column  of  true  miyesty  in  man) 
'    Awift  me :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave ; 
The  Igmve,  your  kingdom :  there  this  frame  shall 

fall 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
But  what  are  ye  ? — 

Thou,  1^  didst  pnt  to  flight 
Primeval  SiUnee,  when  the  morning  stars, 
ExuHing,  shouted  o*er  the  rising  ball ! 
O  thou,  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  Sun ;  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul ; 
My  iouly  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  trea- 
As  iiiisers  to  their  gok),  while  others  reit.      [sure, 


Through  this  Opaque  of  Nature,  and  ci  amd. 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  my* 
To  lighten,  and  to  ch^r.    O  lead  my  mind, 
(A  mind  that  £sin  m-ould  wander  from  its  woe) 
Lead  it  through  vmrious  scenes  of  UJe  and  deUk  ; 
And  firom  each  scene,  the  noblest  truths  ioepire. 
Nor  less  inspire  m^  conduct,  than  my  soi^  ; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason ;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude ;  and  6x  my  firm  reaolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear: 
Nor  let  the  phial  ef  thy  vengeance,  poar*d 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  pour'd  in  vain. 

The  bell  strike!  one.    We  take  no  note  of  tiam 
But  from  its  leak.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue. 
Is  wise m  man.-   As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright. 
It  is  the  kr^ell  of  my  departed  hours : 
Where  are  th^  ?  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  dispatch  ; 
How  much  b  to  be  done  ?  My  hopes  and  £ean 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  do«n*-On  what  ?  a  fathomless  abypa  i 
A  dread  etern?ty  !  how  surely  mine/ 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me. 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hear  ? 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  anguit. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man  ! 
How  passing- wonder  he,  who  made  him  such  ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! 
From  different  natures  marvelously  mixt. 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  ! 
Distioguisb'd  link  in  being's  endless  chaia ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  J 
A  beam  ethereal,  sully'd  and  absorpt  ! 
Though  sully'd  and  dishonour'd,  still  divine  t 
Dim  miniaturo  of  greatness  absolute  ! 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  inject  infinite  / 
A  worm !  a  god!— I  tremble  at  myself. 
And  in  myself  am  lost!  at  home  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  agliastv 
And  wondering  at  her  oaon  .*  How  Reaaoo  reels! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man. 
Triumphantly  distress'd  I  what  joy,  what  drend  • 
Alternately  transpocted,  and  alarm'd  1 
What  can  preserve  my  life !  or  what  destit^ ! 
An  lingers  arm  can^  snatch  me  from  the  gmvv; 
Lcpons  of  angels  can't  confiue  n>e  there. 

Tis  past  coqjecture;  all  things  rise  inpinof : 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  tprend» 
What  though  my  soul  fisntastic  measures  trod 
O'er  feiry  fields ;  or  mourn'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods  ;  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
HurPd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool; 
Or  scal'd  the  cWfti  or  danc*d  on  hollow  winds. 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  th^  brain  } 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  ckKl ;  [naiurQ 
Active,  aerial,  towering,  unconfin'd, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  gross  companion's  h\L 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immarial  i 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal.  Heaven  husbands  all  events ; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain. 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  lost? 
Why  wanders  wretched  thought  their  tombs  aiova^ 
In  infidel  dif.tress?  Are  angels  there  ? 
Slumbers,  rak'd  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire  ? 

They  live !  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  Eartk 
Unkindled*  unconceiv*d  i  and  fitom  tn  ey% 
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Of  tandemess  let  heavenly  pity  fall 

On  mo,  more  justly  numbei'd  with  the  dead. ' 

TTtis  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude : 

How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave ! 

This  is  creation's  metancboly  vault. 

The  Tale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom  ; 

The  land  of  apparitions,  empiy  shades  ! 

Ally  all  on  Earth,  is  skadoWf  all  beyond 

Is  substance  $  the  reverse  is  folly's  crttd : 

How  solid  ally  where  change  shall  be  no  more  ! 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn. 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule ; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  Death, 
Strong  Death,  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar. 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove, 
And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  fre«» 
From  real  life,  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light, 
Theyiffttre  embryo,  slumbering  in  his  fhe. 
Embryos  we  must  be,  till  we  buret  the  shell. 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods,  O  transport !  and  of  man. 

Yet  man,  fool  man !  here  buries  all  his  thoughts; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  Earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  Moon, 
Here-pinions  all  his  wishes ;  wmoT'd  by  Heaven 
To  fly  at  inifaiite;  and  reach  it  there. 
Where  seraphs  arather  imniortality, 
On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow. 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  I  [pire  ! 

Where  Time,  and  Pain,  and  Chance,  and  Death  ex- 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years, 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought. 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust  ? 
A  soul  inmiortal,  spending  all  her  fires. 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness. 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptur'd  or  alarm'd. 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  mduIgOt 
Resembles  oce€m  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

Where  falls  this  censure  ?  It  overwhelms  myself  j 
How  was  my  heart  incrusted  by  the  world  ! 
O  how  solf-fetter'd  was  my  grovelling  soul ! 
How,  like  a  worm,  was  I  #rapt  round  and  round 
In  silken  thought,  which  reptile  Fanqf  spun. 
Till  darkened  Reason  lay  quite  clouded  o'er 
With  soft  conceit  of  endless  comfort  here. 
Nor  yet  put  forth  her  wings  to  reach  the  skies  ! 
Night-vtsions  may  befriend  (as  sung  above) : 
Our  wakmg  dreams  are  fatal.     How  I  dreamt 
Of  things  impossible !  (Could  sleep  do  more  ?) 
Of  joys  perpetual  in  perpetual  change  ! 
Of  stable  pleasures  on  the  tossing  wave ! 
Eternal  sunshine  in  the  storms  of  life  ! 
How  richly  were  my  noon-tid^  trances  hung 
With  gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictur'd  joys ! 
Joy  behind  joy,  in  endless  perspective  ! 
Till  at  Death's  toll;  whose  restless  iron  tongue 
Calls  daily  for  his  millions  at  a  meal. 
Starting  I  woke,  and  found  myself  undone. 
Where  now  my  phrensyVs  pompous  furniture  ? 
The  e9bM)eb*d  cottage,  with  its  ragged  wall 
Of  mouldering  mud,  is  royalty  to  me  ! 
The  spider*s  most  attennated  thread 
Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 
Oa  earthly  bliss !  it  breaks  at  every  breeze. 

O  ye  blest  scenes  of  permanent  delight ! 
^U,  «bgnre  measure !  lasting)  beyond  boupd ! 


A  perpetuity  of  bliss  is  bliss. 

Could  yoo,  so  rich  in  rapture,  fear  an  end. 

That  ghastly  thought  would  drink  up  all  your  joy. 

And  quite  unpaiadise  the  realms  of  light 

Safe  are  you  lodg'd  above  these  rolling  spheres  ; 

Th«  baleKd  influence  of  whose  giddy  dance 

Sheds  sad  vicissitude  on  all  beneath. 

Here  teems  with  revolutions  every  hour  ; 

And  rarely  for  the  better ;  or  the  best. 

More  mortal  than  the  common,  births  of  fete^ 

Each  inoment  has  its  sickle,  emulous 

Of  Thrums  enormous  scythe,  whose  ample  sweep 

Strikes  empires  from  the  root ;  each  momeiit  playi 

His  little  weapon  in  the  narrower  sphere 

Of  sweet  domestic  comfort,  aud  cuts  down 

The  foirest  blqom  of  sublunary  bliss. 

Bliss !  sublunary  bliss ! — proud  words,  and  vain  I 
Implicit  treason  to  divine  decree  ! 
A  bold  invask>n  of  the  rights  of  Heaven ! 
I  clasp'd  the  phantoms,  and  1  found  them  air* 
O  had  1  weigh'd  it  ere  my  fond  embrace  I 
What  darts  of  agony  had  miss'd  my  heart ! 

Death  I  great  proprietor  of  all !  'tis  thine 
To  tread  out  empire,  and  to  quench  the  stars. 
The  Sun  himself  by  thy  permission  shines ; 
And,  oneday,  thou  shalt  pluck  him  from  his  sj^ere. 
Amid  such  mighty  plunder,  why  exhaust    > 
Thy  partial  quiver  on  a  mark  so  mean  f 
Why  thy  peculiar  rancour  wreak'd  or  wie  f 
Insatiate  archer !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 
Thy  shaft  flew  MnVe;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain  j 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  Moon  had  fill'd  her  horn* 

0  Cynthia !  why  so  pale  ?  Dost  thou  lament 
Thy  wretched  neighbour  ?  Grieve  to  see  thy  wheel 
Of  ceaseless  change  outwhiri'd  in  human  life  ? 
Hdw  wanes  my  harrowed  bH^ !  from  fortunes  smile^ 
Precarious  courtesy  I  not  virtue*8  sure. 
Self-given,  sclar  ray  of  sound  delight. 

In  every  vary'^  posture,  place,  and  hour. 
How  widow'd  every  thought  of  every  joy  ! 
Thought,  busy  thought  '.too  busy  for  my  peace  t 
Through  the  dark  postern  of  time  long  elaps'd. 
Led  softly,  by  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
Led,  like  a  murderer,  (and  such  it  proves  !) 
Strays  (wretched  rover !)  o'er  the  pleasing  poj/; 
In  quest  of  wretchedness  perversely  strays ;    , 
And  finds  all  desert  now  ;  and  meets  the  ghost* 
Of  my  departed  joys ;  a  numerous  train  ! 

1  rue  the  riches  of  my  fbrmer  fete ; 
Sweet  comfort's  blasted  clusters  I  lament; 
I  tremble  at  the  blessings  once  so  dear  ; 
And  every  pleasure  pains  mc  to  the  heart 

Yet  why  complain  f  or  vhy  complain  for  one  ? 
Hangs  out  the  Sun  his  lustre  but  for  me. 
The  single  man  }  Aro  angels  all  beside  ? 
[  moum  for  millions :  'Tis  the  common  lot ; 
In  this  shape,  or  in  thaty  has  Fate  entaii'd 
The  mother*s  throes  on  all  of  woman  boro. 
Not  more  the  children,  than  sure  heirs,  of  pain. 

War,  Famine,  Pest,  Volcano,  Storm,  and  Fire, 
Intestine  broils.  Oppression,  with  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  in  triple  brass,  besiege  mankind. 
God's  image  disinherited  of  day. 
Here,  plunged  in  mmH,  forgets  a  Sun  was  made. 
There,  beings  deathless  as  their  haughty  lord. 
Are  hammer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  life ; 
And  plow  the  winter's  wave,  and  reap  despur. 
Some,  for  hard  masters,  broken  under  »rms. 
In  battle  lopt  away,  with  half  their  limbs. 
Beg  bitter  bread  through  realpis  their  valour  tav'd. 
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If  90  the  tynmt,  or  his  minioti,  doom. 

fVant,  and  tiicarabte  Disease,  (fell  pair!) 

Oil  hopeless  multitudes  remorseless  seize 

At  once ;  and  make  a  refuge  of  the  grave* 

How  groaning  hospitals  eject  their  dead  ! 

What  numbers  groan  for  sad  admission  th^re  ! 

What  numbers,  once  in  Fortune's  lap  high^ed. 

Solicit  the  cold  hand  of  charity ! 

To  shock  us  more,  solicit  it  in  vam  ! 

Yc  silken  sons  of  pleasure !  since  in  paint 

You  rue  more  modish  visits,  visit  kere^ 

And  breathe  from  your  debauch :  give^  and  reduce 

SurfdCs  dominion  o*er  you  :  but  so  great 

Your  impudeixe,  you  blush  at  what  is  right* 

Happy !  did  sorrow  seize  on  such  alone; 
Kot  prudence  can  defend,  or  virtue  save  ; 
Disease  invades  the  chastest  temperance  ;• 
And  punishment  the  guiltless ;  and  alarm, 
Through  thickest  shades,  pursues  the  fond  of  peace. 
Man^s  caution  often  into  danger  turns ; 
And  his  guard,  falling,  crushes  him  to  death. 
Not  happiness  itself  makes  good  her  name  ; 
Our  vpry  wishes  give  us  not  our  wish. 
How  distant  oil  the  thing  we  doat  on  most, 
From  that  for  which  we  doat^  felicity  / 
The  smoothest  course  of  Nature  has  it«  pains ! 
And  truest  friends,  through  errour,  wound  our  rest. 
Without  mislbrtuue,  what  calamities  ! 
And  what  hostilities,  without  a  foe  ! 
Kor  are  foes  wanting  to  the  best  on  Earth. 
But  endless  is  the  li^t  of  human  ills. 
And  sighs  might  sooner  fail,  than  cause  to  sigh. 

A  part  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man !  the  rest  a  waste, 
K<x;ks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sands  : 
Wild  hannts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings,  anddedth. 
Such  is  Earth's  melancholy  map  !  but,  far 
More  sad  !  this  Earth  is  a  true  map  of  nuuu 
So  bounded  are  its  haughty  lord's  delights 
To  woe*s  wide  empire  ;  where  deep  troubl^  toss, 
I/>ud  sorroiL's  howl,  envenom'd  passions  bite, 
Kavenous  calamities  our  vitals  seize. 
And  threatening  fate  wide  opens  to  devour. 

What  then  am  I,  who  sorrow  for  myse\f! 
In  age,  in  infimcy,  from  other's  aid 
Is  all  our  hope ;  to  teach  us  to  be  kind, 
ThMty  Kature's 7ir.f<,  last  (essoo  to  mankind  : 
The  selfish  heart  deserves  the  pain  it  feels. 
More  generous  sorrow,  while  it  sinks,  exalts ; 
And  conscious  virtue  mitigates  the  pang. 
Nor  virtue,  more  than  prudence,  bids  me  give 
Swoln  thought  a  second  channel ;  who  divide. 
They  weaken  too,  the  torrent  of  their  grie£ 
Take  then,  O  fVorldl  thy  much  indebted  tear : 
How  sad  a  sight  is  human  happiness, 
To  those  whose  thought  can  pierce  beyond  an  hour ! 

0  thou  !  whatever  thou  art,  whose  heart  exults  ! 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  congratulate  thy  faXe  } 

1  know  thou  wouldst ;  thy  pride  demands  it  from 
Let  thy  pride  pardon,  w  hat  thy  nature  needs,  [me. 
llie  salutary  censure  of  a  friend. 

Thou  happy  wretch  I  by  blindness  thou  art  blest ; 
By  dotage  dandled  to  perpetual  smiles. 
Know,  smUer!  at  thy  peril  art  thou  pleas'd  ! 
Thy  pleasure  is  the  promise  of  thy  pain. 
MUfortuTUy  like  a  creditor  severe. 
But  rises  in  demand  ibr  her  delay ; 
She  makes  a  scourge  of  past  prosperity, 
To  sting  thee  more,  and  double  thy  distress. 
Lorenzo,  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee, 


Thy  fond  heart  dances,  while  the  Syren  shigL 
Dear  it  thy  welfare ;  think  me  not  unkind  | 
I  would  not  damp,  but  to  secure  thy  joys. 
Think  not  thatyeiir  is  sacred  to  the  storm : 
Stand  on  thy  g^uard  against  the  smiUs  of  Fatfe. 
Is  Heaven  tremendous  in  ita  frowns  ?  Most  sore  j 
And  ID  its  favours  formidable  too  : 
Its  favours  here  are  trials,  not  rewards ; 
A  call  to  duty,  not  discharge  from  care; 
And  should  alarm  us,  full  as  much  as  woesf 
Awake  us  to  their  cause  and  consequence  ; 
And  make  us  tremble,  weighed  with  om-  desert) 
Awe  Nature's  tumult,  and  chastise  her  joys, 
Lest,  while  we  cUisp,  we  kill  them ;  nay,  invert 
To  worse  than  simple  misery,  their  charms. 
Revolted  }oyt,  like  foes  in  civil  war, 
Like4)osom  friendships  to  resentment  sour'd^ 
With  rage  envenom'd  rise  against  our  peace. 
Beware  what  Earth  calls  happiness ;  beware 
All  joys,  but  joys  that  never  can  expire. 
Who  builds  on  less  than  an  trnmortal  base, 
Fond  as  he  seems,  condemns  his  joys  to  desth. 

Mine  died  with  thee,  Philander!  thy  laitiigb 
Dissolved  the  charm ;  the  disenchanted  Earth 
Lost  all  her  lustre.     Where  her  glittering  tof«8? 
Her  golden  mountains,  where  ?  all  darken'ddon 
To  naked  waste;  a  dreary  vale  of  tears; 
The  great  magician's  dead  !  l*hon  poor,  palepieec 
Of  out-cast  earth,  in  darkness !  what  a  chaage 
From  yesterday  !  Thy  darling  hope  so  near, 
(Long-labour'd  prize  !)  O  how  ambitkm  HxxM 
Thy  glowing  cheek !  Ambition  truly  great. 
Of  virtuous  praise.     DeatKi  subtle  seed  within 
(Sly,  treacherous  miner  1)  working  in  the  daik, 
Smil'd  at  thy  well-concerted  scheme,  aodbeckon'd 
1'he  worm  to  riot  on  that  rose  so  red, 
Unfaded  ere  it  fell ;  one  moments  prey ! 

Man's  foresight  is  conditumaUy  wise; 
Lorenzo  !  Tvisdom  mto  folly  turns 
Oil,  the  first  instant,  its  idea  fair  ^ 

To  labouring  thought  is  born.     How  dim  our  ey*- 
The  present  moment  terminates  our  sight ;    [«^ 
Clouds,  thick  as  those  on  doomsday,  drqwn  tbe 
We  penetrate,  we  prophesy  in  vain. 
Time  is  dealt  out  by  particles ;  and  each, 
Ere  mingled  with  the  str^ming  sands  of  life, 
By  Fate's  inviolable  oath  is  sworn 
Deep  silence,  "  Where  eternity  begins." 

By  Nature's  law,  what  may  be,  may  be  nov, 
There's  no  prerogative  in  human  hours. 
In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thought  can  rise, 
Than  man's  presumption  on  to  morrow's  dawn  i 
Where  is  to  morrow  >  In  another  world. 
For  numbers  this  is  certain ;  the  reverse 
Is  sure  to  none ;  and  yet  on  this  per^pi* 
This  peradventure,  infemons  ibr  lies, 
As  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  we  build 
Onr  mountain  hopes,  spm  out  eternal  schemes, 
As  we  the  fatal  sisters  could  out-spin« 
And,  big  with  life's  futurities,  expire. 

Not  e'en  Philander  had  b^poke  his  sbroad : 
Nor  had  he  cause ;  a  warning  was  deny'd : 
How  many  fall  as  sudden,  not  as  safe ! 
As  sudden,  though  for  years  admonish'd  faoin^ 
Of  human  ills  the  last  extreme  beware, 
Beware,  Lorenzo  !  a  slow  sudden  death. 
How  dreadful  that  deliberate  surprise ! 
Be  wise  to  day ;  'tis  madness  to  defer; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  wiU  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  Ufe» 
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pTocrastinatioh  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  tNe  mercies  of  a'  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,    **  That' all  men  are  about  to  live,'' 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom. 
All  pay  theroselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel :  and  their  pride 
On  ibis  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least,  their  own;  ih^ir  future  selves  applaud; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  neer  will  lead  ! 
Tinie  lodg'd  in  their  ©ten  bands  nfoUtfs  vails ; 
That  lodg^'d  infat^Sy  to  wisdom  they  consign; 
The  thing  they  cant  but  ;n«rpoff,  tiiey  postpone ; 
'Tis  not  \ti  foUyy  not  to  scorn  a  fool; 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom,  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  mah. 
And  that  through  every  stage  :  whea  young,  indeed. 
In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves  ;  and  only  wish, 
As  dut3eous  sons,  our^^^s  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  Bit  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
hX fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  rtsolxe ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Kcsolves ;  and  re-resolves;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  >  Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 

dread; 
Bnt  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close;  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is 

found. 
As  from  the  wing,  no  scar  the  sky  retains  ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thoughts  of  death. 
E^en  with  the  tender  tear  which  Nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 
Can  I  forget  Philander  ?  That  were  strange ! 

0  my  full  heart ! — But  should  I  give  it  vent, 
The  longest  night,  though  longer  for,  would  fail. 
And  the  lark  listen  to  my  midnight  song. 

The  spritely  lark*s  shrill  matin  wakes  the  mom ; 
Grirf's  sharpest  thom  bard  pressing  on  my  breast, 

1  strive,  with  wakeful  melody,  to  cheer 
The  sullen  gloom,  sweet  Philomel !  like  thee. 
And  call  the  stars  to  listen :  every  star 
Is  deaf  to  mine,  enamour'd  of  thy  lay. 
Yet  be  not  vain;  there  are,  who  thine  excel. 
And  charm  through  distant  ages :  wrapt  in  shade, 
Prisoner  of  darkness !  to  the  silent  hours, 
How  often  I  repeat  their  rage  divine. 
To  lull  my  griefs,  and  steal  my  heart  from  .woe  ! 
I  roll  their  raptures,  but  nqt  catch  their  fire. 
Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Mseonides ! 
Or;  Milton  !  thee ;  ah,  could  I  reach  your  strain  I 
Or  hiSf  who  made  Mseonides  onr  oitm. 
Man  too  he  sung :  immor^  man  I  sing ; 
Oft  bursts  my  song  beyond  the  bounds  of  life  ; 
What,  now,  but'imiaortality  can  please  } 
O  had  he  pvesa^A,  h)s  tb^tme,  pursued  the  track. 
Which  opens  out  of  darkness  into  day  ! 
0  had  be,  Aiounted  on^is  wing  of  fire, 
Suar^d  wherfe  It^k,  and  song  immoTtal  man  ! 
How  bad  it  blest  mankind,  and  rescued  me ! 
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TIME,  DEATH,  AND  FRIENDSHIP: 

TO  THB  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  WILMINGTOK. 

fVhen  the  cock  crew,  lie  wept" — smote  by  that  eye 
Which  looks  on  me,  on  all :  that  power,  who  bids  • 
This  midnight  sentinel,  with  clarion  shrill, 
Emblem  of  that  which  shall  awake  the  dead,. 
Rouse  souls  from  slumber,  into  thoughts  of  Heaven^ 
Shall  1  too  weep  ?  Where  then  is  fortitude  ? 
And,  fortitude  abandoned,  where  is  man  ? 
I  know  the  terms  on  which  he  sett  the  light ; 
He  that  is  bora,  is  'listed ;  life  is  war; 
Eternal  war  with  woe.     Who  bears  it  best. 
Deserves  it  least. — On  other  themes  I  'II  dwelL 
Lorenzo  1  let  me  turn  my  thoughts  on  thee. 
And  thine,  on  themes  may  profit;  profit  the  «. 
Wliere  most  they  need.    Themes,  too,  the  ga  ui  :e 

growth 
Of  dear  Philander*s  dust.     He  tlms,  though  dead. 
May  still  befriend — ^What themes?    Time**  won- 
drous price, 
Death,  friendship,  and  Philander's/iuz/  scene. 
So  could  I  touch  these  themes,  as  might  obtain 
I'hine  ear,,  nor  leave  thy  heart  quite  disengaged. 
The  good  deed  would  delight -me ;  half  impress 
On  my  dark  cloud  an  Iris ;  and  from  grief 
Call  glory — Dost  thou  mourn  Philander's  fete  ? 
I  know  thou  say'st  it :  Says  thy  life  the  same  ? 
He  mourns  the  dead,  who  lives  as  they  desire. 
Where  is  that  thirst,  that  avarice  of  time, 
(O  g)oriou8  avarice  ! )  thought  of  death  inspires, 
As  rumour'd  robberies  endear  our  gold  ? 
O  time  I  than  gold  more  sacred ;  more  a  load 
Than  lead,  to  fools ;  and  fools  reputed  wise. 
WhB.t  moment  granted  man  without  account  ? 
What  years  are  squandered,  wisdom's  debt  unpaid ! 
Our  wealth  in  days,  all  due  to  that  discharge. 
Haste,  haste,  he  lies  in  wait,  he 's  at  the  door. 
Insidious  Death  I  should  bis  strong  hand  arrest. 
No  composition  sets  the  prisoner  free. 
Etemity^s  inexorable  chain 
Fast  binds;  and  vengeance  claims  the  full  arrear* 

How  late  I  shudder'd  en  the  brink  !  how  late 
Life  cali'd  for  her  last  refuge  in  despair  ! 
That  time  is  mine,  O  Mead  !  to  thee  1  owe } 
Fain  would  I  pay  thee  with  eternity. 
But  ill  my  genius  answers  my  desire ; 
My  sickly  sung  is  mortal,  past  thy  cure. 
Accept  the  will ; — that^ies  not  with  my  strain. 

For  what  calls  thy  disease,  Lorenzo  ?  not 
For  EscuUtpian,  but  for  moral  aid. 
Thou  tbink'st  it  folly  to  be  wise  too  soon. 
Youth  is  not  rich  in  time,  it  may  be  poor; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  pjirchase  of  its  worth ; 
And  what  its  worth,  ask  death-beds;  they  can  telL 
Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant;  big 
With  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come ; 
Time  higher  aim'd,  still  nearer  the  great  nuark 
Of  men  and  angels;  virtue  more  divine. 

Is  this  our  duty,  wisdom,  glory,  gain  f 
{These  Heaven  benign  in  vital  union  binds) 
And  sport  we  like  the  hatives  of  the  bough, 
When  vernal  suns  inspire  ?  Amusement  reigns 
Man's  great  demand  :  to  trifle,  is  to  live : 
And  is  it  then  a  trifle,  too,  to  die  ? 

Thou  is^y^sL  I  preach,  Lorenzo  !  'tis  confest 
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VT^at  if,  for  once,  1  preach  thee  quite  awake  f 
Who  wsuits  amusement  in  the  flame  of  battle  } 
Is  it  not  treason  to  the  soul  immoTtal, 
Her  foot  in  arms,  eternity  the  pri^e  ? 
Will  tojrs  amuse,  when  medicines  cannot  cure  ? 
When  spirits  ebb,  when  life*s  enchanting  scenes 
their  lustre  lose,  and  lessen  in  our  sivrbt. 
As  lands,  and  cities  with  their  flittering  spires. 
To  the  poor  shattered  bark,  by  sudden  storm 
Thrown  off  to  sea,  and  sooo  to  perish  there  ? 
Will  toys  amuse  >  No:   thrones  will  then  be  toys. 
And  earth  and  skies  seem  dust  upon  the  scale. 

Redeem  we  time  ?— Its  loss  we  dearly  buy. 
What  pleads  Lorcji^  for  his  high-priz'd  sports  ? 
He  pleads  time's  Jiumerous  Nanks;    he  loudly 

pleads 
'i*he  straw-like  iri/les  on  life*8  common  stream. 
From  whom  those  blanks  and  trifles,  but  from  tketT 
No  blank,  no  trifle.  Nature  made,  or  meant. 
Virtue,  prour;M5*<^  virtue,  still  ba  thine; 
This  cancels  thy  complaiut  at  once.     This  leares 
In  act  no  trifle,  and  no  blank  in  time. 
This  greatens,  fills,  immortalizes  all ; 
ThiSf  tbe  blest  art  of  turning  all  to  gold ; 
This  the  good  heart's  prerogative  to  raise 
A  royal  tribute  firom  the  poorest  hours ; 
Immense  revenue  I  e\'ery  moment  pajfs. 
If  nothing  more  than  purpose  in  thy  p>wer  } 
Thy  purpose  firm,  is  equal  to  the  deed  : 
Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly ;  angels  could  no  more. 
Our  outward  act  indeed  admits^restraint; 
'T  is  not  in  things  o'er  thought  to  domineer ; 
Guard  well  thy  thought;  our  thoughts  are  beard  in 
Heaven. 
On  all  important  time,  through  every  as:e, 
Though  much,  and  warm,  the  wise  hare  urg'd  j  the 

man 
"Is  yet  unborn,  who  duly  weighs  an  iwnT. 
**  Pve  lost  a  don/"— the  prince  *ho  nobly  cried 
Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown; 
Of  Rome  ?  say}  rather,  lord  of  human  race : 
He  spoke^  m  if  deputed  by  mankind, 
So  should  all  speak  :  So  Reason  speaks  in  all : 
From  the  soft  whispers  of  that  God  in  man, 
Why  fly  to  folly,  why  to  phrensy  fly. 
For  rescue  from  the  ble.*sing  we  possess ! 
Time  the  supreme  ! — ^Time  is  Eternity ; 
Pregnant  with  all  eternity  can  give ; 
Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  archangels  smile. 
Who  murders  time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 
A  power  ethereal,  only  vot  Ador'd. 

Ah  !  how  unjust  to  Nature  and  himself, 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man ! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports, 
We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short,  we  tax  as  tedious  too; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire, 
Tb  lash  the  lingeriBg  moments  into  speed. 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance  !)  from  ourselves. 
jtrtf  brainless  Art  /  pur  furious  charioteer 
XFor  Natures  voice  unstifled  would  recall) 
Drives  headlong  towards  the  precipice  of  death ; 
Death,  most  our  dread;  death  thus  more  dreadful 

made: 
O  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity  ! 
J^eisme  is  pain ;  takes  off  our  chariot  wheels  ; 
How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life ! 
Blest  leisure  is  our  curse ;  like  that  of  Cain, 
It  makes  us  wander ;  wander  Eartii  aromd 


To  fly  that  tyrant,  Thought.     As  Atlas  gnan'd 
The  worid  beneath,  we  groao  beneath  an  hmr. 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  nesct  amaaemcot ; 
The  next  amusenient  mortgages  our  fields ; 
Slight  inconvenience !  prisons  hardly  frown, 
From  hatiiful  Time  if  prisons  set  us  free. 
Ytrt  when  Death  kindly  tenders  us  relief, 
We  call  him  cruel ;  years  to  moments  shrink, 
Ages  to  years.     The  telescope  is  tum*d. 
To  man's  false  optics  (from  his  folly  false) 
Time,  in  adraoce,  behind  him  hides  his  wings» 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  »ge; 
Behold  him,  when  past  by ;  what  then  is  9e«n, 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  ? 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong. 
Rueful,  aghast !  cry  out  on  his  career.  • 

Leave  to  thy  foes  these  errours,  and  these  iDs; 
To  Nature  just,  their  cause  and  cttre  ejcplore. 
Not  short  Heaven's  bounty,  boundless  our  expene; 
No  niggard.  Nature ;  men  are  prodigals. 
We  icttste,  not  tue  our  time;  we  breatba,  not  lift 
Time  wasted  is  existence,  uid  is  life. 
And  bare  existence,  man,  to  Hoe  ordain'd. 
Wrings,  and  oppresses  with  enormoas  wdgbt 
And  why  ?  since  7im«  was  given  for  use,  not  wsst^ 
Injoin'd'to  fly;  with  tempest,  tide,  and  star^ 
To  keep  his  speed,  nor  ever  wait  for  man ; 
Time*s  use  was  doom'd  a  pleasure :  waste,  apsis; 
Iliat  man  m\g)Mfe€l  his  errour,  if  unseen : 
And,  feei'mg,  fly  to  labour  for  his  cure ; 
Not,  blundering,  split  on  idleness  for  ease. 
Life's  cares  are  comforts;  such  by  Heaven desigs'dj 
He  that  has  none,  must  make  them,  or  be  wretcbeA 
Cares  are  empkyyments,  and  without  empkiy 
Tlie  soul  is  on  a  rack  ;  tbe  rack  of  rest,  ^ 
To  souls  most  adverse ;  action  all  their  joy. 

Here  then,  the  riddle,  mark'd  above,  unWdt; 
Then  time  turns  torment,  when  man  turns  a  foot 
We  rave,  we  wrestle,  withgreoi  Nature's  pkn; 
We  thwart  the  Deity  ;  and  tis  decreed. 
Who  thwart  his  will,  shall  contradict  their  own. 
Hcnco  our  unnatural  quarrels  with  ourselves; 
Our  thoughts  at  enmity ;  oar  boaom-bfoil ; 
We  push  Time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him  back: 
Lavish  of  lustmros.  and  yet  fond  of  life ;     [aIhid: 
Life  we  think  long,  and  short;  Dtalh  se^  «* 
Body  and  soul,  like  peevish  man  and  wi*^ 
United  jar,  and  yet  are  loth  to  part 

Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity !  while  hers, 
How  tasteless !  and  how  terrible,  when  gwi«  • 
Gone !  they  ne'er  go;  when  past,  they  bauit  «• 

still ; 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased! 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  ^ry  frowns.     ' 
Nur  death,  nor  life  delight  us.     If  time  past. 
And  time  postest,  both  pain  us,  what  can  plene  i 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordain'd, 
Time  us'd.    The  man  who  consecrates  his  hmrt 
By  vigorous  eflbrt^  and^n  honest  aim, 
At  once  he  draws  the  stmg  of  life  and  death ; 
He  walks  with  Natare ;  and  her  paths  arc  P***^ 
Our  erroor's  cause  and  cure  are  seen :  See  tea 
Time's  nature,  orifi;^,  importance^  speed; 
And  thy  great  gain  fnm  urging  bis  career.— 
All-sensual  man,  because  unteuch'd,  anseea. 
He  looks  on  Time  as  nothing.    Nothing  else 
Is  truly  man>9;  t  is  fortune'^-Time's  a  |od. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  heaid  ef  Tune's  onmipoteno^' 
For,  or  against,  what  wanders  he  can  da  1 
AiiduiUi  to  stand  blank  Tkulcr  lift  diidian^ 
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Not  oa  (hate  Unas  wm  Thnt  (HtBTen^i  itranger !) 

•enf 
On  hit  ionportaDt  embaMy  to  man. 
Lorenzo !  no :  On  the  loDg-dwUn>d  hoar» 
From  ererlasting  ages  growing  ripe. 
That  memorable  hour  of  wondroui  birth. 
When  the  Dread  Sire,  on  emanation  bent, 
And  big  with  Nature,  rising  in  his  might, 
CalPd  forth  creation  (for  then  Time  was  bom)» 
By  Godhead  streaming  through  a  thousand  worlds; 
Not  on  thott  terms,  firom  the  great  days  of  Heaten, 
From  old  Eternity's  myiterious  orb, 
Was  Time  cut  off,  and  cast  beneath  the  skies; 
The  skies,  which  watch  h'nn  in  his  new  abode. 
Measuring  h»  motions  by  revolvmg  spheres ; 
That  horologe  machinery  dirine. 
Hours,  days,  and  Months,  and  years,  his  children, 

play. 
Like  numerous  wings  around  him,  as  he  flies : 
Or,  rather,  as  unequal  plumes,  they  shape 
Hii  ample  pinions,  swift  as  darted  flame, 
To  gaiq  his  goal,  to  reach  his  antient  rest, 
And  join  anew  Eternity,  his  sire; 
In  his  invmutability  to  nest. 
When  worlds,  that  count  his  circles  now,  unhing'd 
(Pate  the  loud  signal  sounding)  headlong  rush 
To  timeless  niglit  and  chaos,  whence  they  rose. 

Why  spur  the  speedy  ?  Why  with  levities 
Kew  wing  thy  short,  short  day's  too  rapid  flight } 
Know'st  thou,  or  what  thou  dost,  or  what  is  done  ? 
Man  flies  from  Time,  and  Time  horn  man ;  too  soon 
In  sad  divorce  this  double  flight  must  end ; 
And  then,  where  are  we  ?  where,  Lorenzo !  then 
Thy  sports  ?  thy  pomps  ? — I  grant  thee,  in  a  state 
Not  unambitious ;  in  the  rvffUd  shroud, 
Thy  Parian  tomb's  triumphant  arch  beneath. 
Has  Death  his  fopperies  r  Then  well  may  Life 
Put  on  her  plume,  and  in  her  rainbow  shine. 
Ye  weU^anay*d  I  ye  lilies  of  our  land  ! 
Ye  lilies  male  I  who  neither  toil,  nor  spin, 
(As  sister  lilies  nii^hl)  if  not  so  wise 
As  Solomon,  more  sumptuous  to  the  sight! 
Ye  delicate  /  who  nothing  can  support. 
Yourselves  most  insupportable !  for  whom 
The  winter  rose  must  blow,  the  Sun  put  on 
A  brighter  beam  in  Leo;  silky-soft 
Favonius  breathe  still  softer,  or  be  chid ; 
And  other  worlds  send  odours,  sauce,  and  song. 
And  robes,  and  notions,  framed  m  foreign  looms  I 
O  ye  Lorenzos  of  our  age  !  who  deem 
One  momeut  unamud'd,  a  misery 
Not  made  fur  feeble  man  !  who  call  aloud 
For  every  bawble  drivel'd  o'er  by  sense ; 
For  rattles,  and  conceits  of  every  cast. 
For  change  of  follies,  and  relays  of  joy, 
To  drag  your  patient  thro^igh  the  tedious  length 
Of  a  short  winter's  day— «ay,  sages !  say. 
Wit's  oracles  !  say,  dreamers  uf  gay  dreams ! 
How  will  you  weather  an  eternal  night. 
Where  such  expedients  fail  ?  [sleep 

O  treacherous  Conscience !  while  sb«  seems  to 
On  rose  and  myrtle,  luU'd  wiCh  syren  song ; 
While  she  seems,  nodding  o'er  her  charge,  to  drop 
On  headlong  appetite  the  slacken'd  rein. 
And  give  us  up  to  licence,  uaracall'd, 
Unmark'd ; — see,  from  behind  her  secret  stand. 
The  sly  informer  minutes  every  fouH, 
And  her  dread  diary  with  horrour  fills. 
Not  tha  gross  art  akme  empk>ys  her  pen; 
She  reconnoitres  Fancy"  s  airy  band^ 


A  watchful  foe !  the  formidahle  spy. 

Listening,  overhears  the  whispers  of  our  camp : 

Our  dawnhig  purposes  of  heart  explores, 

And  steals  our  embryos  of  iniquity. 

As  all-rapacious  usurers  conceal 

Their  doomsday-book  from  all-consuming  heirs; 

Thus,  with  indulgence  most  severe,  she  treats 

Us  spendthrifts  of  inestimable  time 

Unnoted,  notes  each  moment  misapplird  • 

In  leaves  more  durable  than  leaves  of  brass 

Writes  our  whole  history :  which  Death  shall  read 

In  every  pate  delinquent's  private  ear ; 

And  Judgment  publk>h ;  pnblish  to  mure  worlds 

Than  this  ^  and  endless  age  in  groiins  resound. 

Lorenzo,  such  that  sleeper  in  thy  breast ! 

Such  is  her  slumber ;  and  her  vengean«'e  such 

For  slighted  counsel;  such  thy  future  peace  ! 

And  think'st  thmi  still  thou  canst  be  wise  too  soon  f 

But  why  on  time  so  lavish  is  my  song  ? 
On  this  great  theme  kind  Nature  keeps  a  school. 
To  teach  her  sons  herself.     Each  night  we  die. 
Each  mom  are  bom  anew :  each  day,  a  life  I 
And  shall  We  kill  each  day  ?  If  trifiing  kills  ; 
Sure  Fice  must  butcher.     O  what  heaps  of  slain 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us!  Time  destroy'd 
Is  suicide,  where  more  than  blood  is  spilt 
Time  flies.  Death  urges,  knells  call.  Heaven  invites. 
Hell  threatens :  All  exerts ;  in  effort,  all ; 
More  than  creation  labours ! — labours  more  f 
Aftd  is  there  in  creation  what,  amid«t 
This  tumult  universal,  wing'd  dispatch. 
And  ardent  energy,  supinely  yawns  ? 
Man  sleeps ;  and  man  alone ;  and  man,  whose  fate. 
Fate  irreversible,  entire,  extreme. 
Endless,  hair-hung,  breeze-shak^'n,  o'er  the  gulf 
A  moment  trembler: ;  drops !  and  man,  for  whom 
All  else  is  in  alarm  !  man,  the  sulc  CHiise 
Of  this  surrounding  storm  !  and  yet  he  sleeps. 
As  the  storm  rock'd  to  rest. — ^Throw  years  away  > 
Throw  empires,  and  be  blameless.    Moments  seize  ; 
Heaven's  on  their  wing :  a  moment  we  may  wish. 
When  worids  want  wealth  to  buy.     Bid  Day  stand 

still. 
Bid  him  drive  back  his  car,  and  reimport 
The  period  past,  re-give  the  given  hour. 
Lorenzo,  more  than  miracles  we  want; 
Lorenzo— O  for  yesterdays  to  come .' 

Sach  is  the  language  of  the  man  awake  % 
His  ardour  such,  for  what  oppresses  thee. 
And  is  his  ardour  vain*  Lorenzo  ?  No ; 
That  mme  than  miracle  the  gods  indulge; 
To  day  is  yesterday  retom'd  ;  retum'd 
Full  power'd  to  cancel,  expia'e,  raise,  adorn. 
And  reinstate  us  on  the  rock  of  peace. 
Let  it  not  share  its  predecessor's  fate; 
Nor,  like  its  elder  sisters,  die  a  fool. 
Shall  it  evaporate  in  fume  ?  fly  off 
Fuliginous,  and  stain  us  deeper  still  ? 
Shall  we  be  poorer  for  the  plenty  pour'd  > 
More  wretched  for  the  clemencies  of  Heaven  ? 

Where  shall  I  find  him  f  Angels !  tell  me  where. 
You  know  him :  he  is  near  you :  point  him  out : 
Shall  I  see  glories  beaming  from  his  brow  > 
Or  trace  his  footsteps  by  the  rising  flowers  ? 
Your  golden  wings,  now  hovering  o'er  him,  shed 
Protection ;  now,  are  waving  in  applat;se 
To  that  blest  son  of  foresight !  lord  of  fate ! 
That  awful  independent  on  to  morrow  ! 

I  Whose  work  is  done ;  who  triumph*  in  the  past ; 
Whose  yesterdays  look  backiiardf  with  a  smiley 
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Nor,  like  the  Parthian,  wound  hkn  ai  they  fly ; 

That  common,  bat  Opprobrious  lot !  past  hours. 

If  not  by  guilt,  yet  wound  us  by  their  flight. 

If  folly  bounds  our  prospect  by  the  grave. 

All  feeling  of  ftitiirity  benumb'd ; 

All  god-like  passion  for  eternals  quencht; 

All  relish  of  realities  expir'd ; 

Kenounc*d  all  correipondence  with  the  skies  j 

Our  freedom  chato'd ;  quite  wingle^is  our  desire  j 

In  sense  dark-prison'd  all  that  ought  to  soar  | 

Prone  to  the  centre ;  crawling  in  the  dust ; 

Dismounted  every  great  and  glorious  aim ; 

Embruted  every  faculty  divine ; 

Heart-bury 'd  in  the  rubbish  of  the  world. 

The  world,  that  gulf  of  souls,  immortal  souls^ 

Souls  elevate,  angelic,  winged  with  fire 

To  reach  the  distant  skiesi  and  triumph  there 

On  thrones,  which  shall  not  mourn  their  masters 

changM : 
Thong\\yre  from .Earthi  ethereal,  they  that  fell. 
Such  veneration  due,  O  man,  to  man. 
Who  venerate  themselves,  the  world  despise. 
For  what,  gay  friend  !  is  this  escutcheon*d  world, 
Which  hangs  out  Death  in  one  eternal  night ; 
A  night,  that  glooms  us  in  the  noon-tide  ray. 
And  wraps  our  thought,  at  banquets,  in  the  shroud } 
Life's  little  stage  is  a  small  eminence. 
Inch-high  the  grave  above ;  that  home  of  man. 
Where  dwells  the  multitude :  We  gaze  around ; 
We  read  their  monuments  ;  we  sigh ;  and  while 
We  sigh,  we  sink ;  and  are  what  we  deplor'd; 
Lamenting,  or  lamented,  all  our  lot  i 

Is  Death  at  distance  ?  No:  he  has  been  on  thee. 
And  giv'n  sure  earnest  of  his  final  blow. 
Those  hours  that  lately  smil'd,  where  are  they  now  ? 
Pallid  to   thought,    and  ghastly !    drowned,    all 

drowned 
In  that  great  deep,  which  nothing  disembogues ! 
And,  dying,  they  bequeath'd  thee  small  renown. 
The  rest  are  on  the  uing ;  how  fleet  their  flight ! 
Already  has  the  fotal  train  took  fire ; 
A  moment,  and  the  world  's  blown  up  to  thee ; 
The  Sun  is  darkness,  and  the  stars  are  dust. 

^T  is  greatly  wise  to  talk-  with  our  past  hours ; 
And  ask  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  Heaven ; 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call ; 
If  teisdom's  friend,'  her  best ;  if  not,  worst  foe. 
O  reconcile  them !  Kind  Experience  cries, 
"  There's  nothing  here,  but  what  as  nothing  weighs; 
The  more  our  joy,  the  more  we  know  it  vainj 
And  by  success  are  tutor 'd  to  despair." 
Nor  is  it  only  thus,  but  nuist  be  sa 
Who  knows  not  this,  though  gray,  is  still  a  child. 
Loose  then  from  Earth  the  grasp  of  fond  desire. 
Weigh  anchor,  and  some  happier  clime  explore. 

Art  thou  so  moor'd  thou  canst  not  disengage. 
Nor  give  thy  thoughts  a  ply  to  future  scenes  ? 
Since  by  life*s  passing  breath,  blown  up  from  Earth, 
Light  as  the  summer's  dust,  we  take  in  air 
A  moment's  giddy  flight,  and  fall  again ; 
Join  the  dull  mass,  increase  the  trodden  soil, 
And  sleep,  till  Earth  herself  shall  be  no  more ; 
Since  then  (as  emmets,  their  small  world  o'er- 

•     thrown) 
We,  sore  amaz'd,  from  out  Earth's  ruins  crawl,  . 
And  ri!<e  to  fate  extreme  of  foul  or  fair. 
As  man's  own  choice  (controler  of  the  skies !) 
As  man's  despotic  will,  perhaps  one  hour, 
(O  hou'  omnipotent  is  time !)  decrees; 


Should  not  each  warniag  give  a  strong  alarm  ? 
Warning,  far  less  than  that  of  bosom  torn 
From  bosom,  bleedii^  o'er  the  sacred  dead ! 
Should  not  each  dial  strike  us  as  we  pass. 
Portentous,  as  the  written  wall,  which  stm^. 
O'er  midnight  bowls,  the  proud  Assyrian  pale, 
Ere-while  high-flusht  with  insolence  and  wine  ? 
Like  that,  the  dial  speaks ;  and  points  to  thee, 
liorenzo !  loth  to  break  thy  banquet  up : 
'*  O  man,  thy  kingdom  is  departing  from  thee; 
And,  while  it  lasts,  is  emptier  than  my  shade.** 
Its  silent  language  such :  nor  need'st  thou  eall 
Thy  Magi,  to  decypher  what  it  means. 
Know,  like  the  Median,  fate  is  in  thy  walls :  * 

Dost  ask,  HowT  IV hence?  Belshazzar-like,  amaz'd? 
Man's  make  encloses  the  sure  seeds  of  death  ; 
Life  feeds  the  murderer :  Ingrate  •  he  thrives 
On  her  own  meal,  and  then  his  nurse  devouis. 

But  here,  Lorenzo,  the  delusion  lies; 
That  solar  sluidow,  as  it  measures  life, 
It  life  resembles  too :  life  speeds  away 
From  point  to  point,  though  seeming  to  stand  stilL 
The  cunning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth : 
Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  soon  man's  hour  is  up,  and  we  are  gone. 
framings  point  out  our  danger;  gnomoDS,  time : 
As  these  are  useless  when  the  Sun  is  set : 
So  those,  but  when  more  glorious  reason  shines. 
Reason  should  judge  in  all;  hi  reason's  eye. 
That  sedentary  shadow  travels  hard. 
But  such  our  gravitation  to  the  wrong, 
So  prone  our  hearts  to  whisper  what  we  wish, 
'T  is  later  with  the  wise  thaia  he's  aware : 
A  Wilmington  goes  slower  than  the  Sun : 
And  all  mankind  mistake  their  time  of  day  ; 
E'en  age  itself.    Fresh  hopes  are  hourly  sown 
In  furrow'd  brows.    To  gentle  life's  descent 
We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  plain. 
We  take  fair  days  in  winter,  for  the  spring ; 
And  tnm  our  blessing  into  bane.     Since  oft 
Man  must  cr/mpute  that  age  he  camiot  feel. 
He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  his  years. 
Thus,  at  life's  latest  eve,  we  keep  in  store 
One  disappointment  sure,  to  crown  the  rest ; 
The  disappointment  of  a  promis'd  hour. 

On  this,  or  similar,  Philander !  thou 
Whose  mind  was  moral,  as  the  preacher's  tongne ; 
And  strong,  to  wield  all  science,  worth  the  name  ; 
How  often  we  talk'd  down  the  summer's  Sun, 
And  cool'd  our  passions  by  the  breezy  stream  ! 
How  often  thaw'd  and  shorten'd  winter's  eve. 
By  conflict  kind,  that  struck  out  latent  truth. 
Best  found,  so  sought;  to  the  reduse  more  coy  ! 
Thoughts  disentangle  passing  o'er  the  lip ; 
Clean  runs  the  thread ;  if  not 't  is  thrown  away. 
Or  kept  to  tie  up  nonsense  for  a  song ; 
Song,  fashionably  fruitless ;  such  as  stains 
The  fancy,  and  unhalk>w'd  passion  fires; 
Chiming  her  saints  to  Cytherea's  hne. 

Know'st  thou,  Lorenzo !  what  a  friend  cpntains? 
As  bees  maet  nectar  draw  from  fragrant  flowers. 
So  men  from  friendship,  wisdom  and  delight ; 
Twins  ty'd  by  nature,  if  they  part,  they  die. 
Hast  thou  no  friend  to  set  thy  mind  abroach  > 
Croo</ sense  will  stagnate.  Thoughts  shot  up  want  au% 
And  spoil,  like  bales  unopen'd  to  the  Sun. 
Had  thought  been  all,    sweet  speech  had  been 

denied ; 
Speech,  thought's  canal !  speech,  thought's  crite- 
rion too  1 
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Thoogfat  in  the  mine,  may  come  forth  gold,  or  drcm; 
HVben  ooin'd  in  word,  we  knov  ita  real  worth. 
If  sterling,  store  it  for  thy  future  use : 
Twill  buy  thee  benefit ;  perhaps  renown. 
Thought,  too,  delivered,  is  the  more  possest ; 
Teaching,  we  learn;  and,  giving,  we  retain 
The  births  of  intellect ;  when  dumb,  forgot. 
Speech  ventilates  our  intellectual  fire; 
ipeech  burnishes  our  mental  magazine ; 
Brightens,  for  ornament;  and  whets,  for  use. 
What  numbers,  sheath*d  in  erudition,  lie, 
Plung'd  to  the  hilts  in  venerable  tomes. 
And  rusted  in ;  who  might  have  borne  an  edge. 
And  plajr'd  a  sprightly  beam,  if  bom  to  speech ; 
If  bom  blest  heirs  of  half  their  mother's  tongue ! 
'Tis  thought's  exchange,  which,  like  th'  alternate 

push 
Of  waves  confiictiog,  breaks  the  learned  scum. 
And  defecates  the  student's  standing  pool. 
In  contemplation  is  hu  proud  resource  ? 
Tis  poor,  as  proud,  by  converse  unsustain'd. 
Rude  thought  rans  wild  in  contemplation's  field ; 
CoTwerse,  the  menage,  breaks  it  to  the  bitt 
Of  due  restraint ;  and  emulation's  spur 
Gives  graceful  energy,  }fy  rivals  aw*d. 
Tis  converse  qualifies  for  solitude; 
As  exercise,  for  salutary  rest. 
By  that  untutor'd.  Contemplation  raves ; 
And  Natures  fool,  by  fVisaom  is  undone. 

fVisdom,  though  richer  than  Peruvian  mines, 
«  And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive, 
What  is  she,  but  the  means  of  happiness  f 
That  unobtainM,  than  folly  more  a  fool ; 
A  melanchuly  fool,  without  her  bells. 
Friendship,  the  means  of  wisdom,  richly  gives 
The  precious  end,  which  makes  our  wisdom  wise. 
NatuTCy  in  zeal  for  human  amity, 
D^ies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy  ^ 
Joy  is  an  import ;  joy  is  an  exchan're ; 
Joy  flies  monopolists :  it  calls  for  tuo; 
Rich  fruit !  Heaven-planted !  ne\er  pluckt  by  one. 
Needful  auxiliars  are  our  friends,  to  give 
To  socicd  man  true  relish  of  himself. 
Full  on  ourselves,  descemiing  in  a  line. 
Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  delight : 
Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound ; 
Reverberated  pleasures  tu%  the  breast 

Celestial  Happiness,  whene'er  she  stoops 
To  visit  Earth,  one  shrine  the  goddess  finds. 
And  one  alone,  to  make  her  snect  amends 
For  absent  Heaven — ^the  bosom  of  a  friend ; 
Where  heart  meets  heart,  reciprocally  soft, 
Each  other's  pillow  to  repose  diviue. 
Beware  the  counterfoit ;  in  passion's  flame 
Hearts  melt,  but  melt  like  ice,  soon  harder  froze. 
True  love  strikes  root  in  reason ;  passion's  foe : 
yirtue  alone  entenders  us  for  life : 
I  wrong  her  much— entenders  us  for  ever : 
Of  Friendship's  fairest  fruits,  the  fruit  ipost  fair 
Is  virtue  kindling  at  a  rival  fire, 
And,  emulouslyy  rapid  in  her  race. 
O  the  soft  enmity  !  endearing  strife  ! 
This  carries  friendship  to  her  noon-tide  pcMut, 
And  gives  the  rivet  of  eternity.  [themes, 

From  Friendship f   which  outlives   my  former 
Glorious  survivor  of  old  Time  and  Death ; 
From  Friendship,  thus,  that  flower  of  heavenly 

seed; 
The  wise  extract  Earth's  most  Hyblean  bliss, 
Superipr  wisdom,  t^rown'd  with  smiling  joy. 


But  for  whom  blossofais  this  Elysian^trfr  f 
Abroad  they  find,  who  cherish  it  at  hom^, 
Lorenzo !  pardon  what  my  love  extorts. 
An  honest  love,  and  not  afraid  to  firown. 
Though  choice  of  follies  fasten  on  the  great. 
None  clings  more  obstinate  than  fancy,  fond 
That  sacred  Friendship  is  their  easy  prey  ; 
Caught  by  the  wafture  of  a  golden  lure. 
Or  fascination  of  a  high-born  smile. 
Their  smiles,  the  great,  and  the  coquet,  throw  out 
For  others  hearts,  tenacious  of  their  own ; 
And  we  no  less  of  ours,  when  such  the  bait 
Ye  fortune's  cofierers !  Ye  powers  of  wealth  ! ' 
Can  gold  gain  friendship  ?  Impudence  of  hope ! 
As  well  mere  man  an  angel  might  beget 
Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for  love. 
Lorenzo !  pride  repress ;  nor  hope  to  find 
A  friend,  but  what  has  found  a  friend  in  thee 
All  like  the  purchase ;  few  the  price  will  pay  i 
And  this  makes  friends  such  miracles  below. 

What  if  (since  daring  on  so  nice  a  theme) 
I  show  thee  friendship  delicate,  as  dear. 
Of  tender  violations  apt  to  die  ? 
Reserve  will  wound  it ;  and  distrust,  destroy. 
Deliberate  in  all  things  with  thy  friend. 
But  since  friends  grow  not  thick  on  every  bough. 
Nor  every  friend  unrotten  at  the  core ; 
First,  on  thy  friend,  deliberate  with  thyself; 
Pause,  ponder,  sift;  not  eager  in  the  choice, 
Nor  jealous  of  the  chosen ;  fixing,  fix ; 
Judge  before  friendship,  then  confide  till  death. 
Well,  for  thy  friend ;  but  nobler  far  for  thee ; 
How  gallant  danger  for  Earth's  highest  prize  ! 
A  friend  is  worth  all  hazards  we  can  run. 
"  Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  world  : 
A  world  in  purchase  for  a  friend  is  gain.?' 

So  sung  he,  (angels  hear  that  angels  sing !  ' 
Angels  from  firiendship  gather  half  their  joy) 
So  sung  Philander,  as  his  firiend  went  round 
In  the  rich  ichor,  in  the  generous  blood 
Of  Bacchus,  purple  god  of  joyous  wit, 
A  brow  solute,  and  ever-laughing  eye. 
He  drank  long  health,  and  virtue,  to  his  friend ; 
His  friend,  who  warm'd  him  more,  who  more  in- 

spir'd. 
Friendship 's  the  wine  of  life ;  but  friendship  new 
(Not  sacli  was  his)  b  neither  strong,  nor  pure. 

0  !  for  the  bright  complexion,  cordial  wannth. 
And  cJevating  spirit,  of  &  friend. 

For  twenty  summers  ripening  by  my  side, 
All  feculence  of  falsehood  long  thrown  down ; 
All  social  virtues  rising  in  his  soul ; 
As  crystal  clear ;  and  smiling  as  they  rise  ! , 
Hen  nectar  tk)ws ;  it  sparkles  in  our  sight ; 
Uioh  to  the  taste,  and  genuine  from  the  heart : 
High-flavour'd  bliss  for  gods  !  on  Earth  how  rare  ! 
On  F«irth  how  /o$/  /—Philander  is  no  more. 

Think'st  thou  the  theme  intoxicates  my  song } 
Am  I  too  warm  ?  Too  warm  I  cannot  be, 

1  lov'd  him  much  ;  but  now  I  love  him  more. 
Like  birds,  whose  beauties  languish,  half-conceal'd. 
Till,  mounted  on  the  wing,  their  glossy  plumes 
Expanded  shine  w  ith  azure,  green,  and  gold ; 
How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight  I 
His  flight  Philander  took ;  his  upn-ard  flight, 

If  ever  soul  ascended.     Had  he  dropt, 
(That  eagle  genius  !)  O  had  he  let  fall 
One  feather  as  he  flew ;  L  then,  had  wrote, 
What  friends  mip^ht  flatter;  prudont  fucs  forbear ; 
Rivals  scarce  damn ;  ami  Zoilus  rcpi  icve. 
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Vet  what  I  catt,  I  niiitt ;  it  wen  profiine 
To  quench  a  glory  lighted  at  the  skies, 
And  cast  in  shadows  his  iUustriom  ck)se. 
Strange  !  the  tliome  most  afiecting.  most  SYiblime, 
Momentous  roost  to  man,  should  steep  unsung  ! 
iAnd  yet  it  sleeps,  by  gonius  unawak'd, 
Fainim  or  Christian ;  to  the  blush  of  wit 
Plan's  highest  triumph  !  man's  profoundest  fall ! 
The  deaitt-hed  of  the  just !  is  yet  undrawn 
By  mortal  hand  !  it  merits  a  divine : 
Angels  should  paint  it,  angels  ever  there ; 
There,  on  a  post  of  honour,  and  of  joy. 

Dare  I  presume,  then  ?  but  Philander  bids; 
And  glory  t«mpts,  and  inclination  calls — 
Yet  am  I  struck ;  as  struck  the  soul,  beneath 
Aerial  groves*  impenetrable  gloom ; 
Or,  in  some  mighty  ruin^s  soleom  shade ; 
Or,  gazing  by  pale  lamps  on  high^m  duttt 
In  vaults ;  thin  courU  of  poor  unflatter'd  kings ; 
Or,  at  the  midnight  tiUm's  hallow'd  flame. 
Is  it  religion  to  proceed  ?  I  pause — 
And  enter,  aw'd,  the  temple  of  my  theme. 
Is  it  his  death-bed  ?  No  :  it  is  his  shrine  : 
Behold  him,  there,  just  rising  to  a  god. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  vvrtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  Heftcn. 
^y»  ye  profene !  If  not,  draw  near  with  awe. 
Receive  the  blessing,  and  adore  the  chance. 
That  threw  in  this  Bethcsda  your  disease; 
If  unrestorM  by  this,  despair  your  cure. 
For,  Aere,  resistless  demonstration  dwells; 
A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart. 
Here  tir*d  dissimulation  drops  her  masque. 
Through  life's  grimace,  that  mistress  of  the  scene ! 
Hen  real,  and  apparent,  are  the  same. 
You  see  the  man'^  you  see  his  hold  on  Heaven; 
If  sound  hts  virtue ;  as  Philander's  sound. 
Heaven  waits  not  the  last  moment ;  owns  her  friends 
On  this  side  death ;  and  points  them  out  to  men, 
A  lecture,  silent,  but  of  sovereign  power ! 
To  vice,  confusion  ;  and  to  virtue,  peace. 

Whatever  farce  the  boastful  hero  plays, 
Firtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death  ! 
And  greater  still,  the  more  the  tyrant  frowns. 
Philander !  he  severely  frown'd  on  thee. 
•*  No  warning  given  !  Unceremonious  Fate ! 
A  sudden  rush  from  life's  meridian  joy  ! 
A  wrench  from  all  we  love!  from  all  we  are  I 
A  restless  bed  of  pain  !  a  plunge  opaque 
Beyond  conjecture !  feeble  Naturc*s  dread  ! 
Strong  ReasoiCs  shudder  at  the  dark  unknown! 
A  sun  extinguisht  1  a  just-opening  grave  I 
And  Oh !  the  last,  last,  what  ?  (can  words  express  ? 
Thought  reach  it  > )  the  last — silence  of  a  friend !  •» 
Where  are  those  horrours,  that  amazement,  where, 
This  hideous  group  of  ills,  which  stilly  shock, 
Demand  froAi  man  ? — 1  thought  him  man  till  now. 

Through  Nature's  wreck,    through   vanquisht 
agonies,  [gloom) 

(Like  the  stars  struggling  through  this  midnight 
What  gleams  of  joy  }  what  more  than  human  peace ! 
Where,  the  frail  mortal  ?  the  poor  abject  worm  ? 
No,  not  in  death,  the  mortal  to  be  found. 
His  conduct  is  a  legacy  fbf  all  > 
Eicher  than  MoMtimm't  fiir  hit  sh»gl«  heir. 
His  comforters  lie  comforts;  great  in  ruin, 
^inth  unrelnctant  grandeur,  gtVM,  not  fiM» 
His  soul  sublhne ;  and  doses  wRh  bis  fiite. 

^fow  our  bearu  burnt  wWn  ys  s*  tb^aoene; 


Whence  this  brave  boitiid  o*er  limits  fixi  to  maik/ 

His  Qod  sustains  him  in  his  flnal  hour ! 

His  final  hour  brings  glory  to  hb  Qod  ! 

Man's  glory  Heaven  vouchsafes  to  call  her  own. 

We  gaze,  we  wet^ ;  mixt  tears  of  grief,  of  joy  ! 

Amazement  strikes !  devotion  bursts  to  flame  ! 

'Christtem  adore  !  and  Infidels  believe. 

As  some  tall  (ower,  or  lofty  monnkain*3  bronr. 
Detains  the  Sun,  illnstrious,  from  its  height ; 
While  rising  vapours,  and  descending  shades. 
With  damps  and  darkness,  drown  the  spacious  vale; 
Undampt  by  doubt,  undarkenM  by  despair, 
Philaodler,  thus,  augustly  rears  his  head. 
At  that  black  hour,  which  general  horronr  sheds 
On  the  low  levd  of  th'  inglorious  throng : 
Sweet  Peace,  and  heavenly  Hope,  and  humble  Joy* 
Divinely  beam  on  his  exalted  soul ; 
Destruction  gild,  and  crown  him  for  the  skies. 
With  incommunicable  lustre  bright. 

NIGHT  THE  THIRD. 
NARCISSA. 

TO  HBl  GIACB  THB  OVTCHBSS  OF  POtTLAKOw 

Ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  manea. 

Vnui. 

From  dreanUf   where  thought  in  fiuicy't  msze 

runs  mad. 
To  reason,  that  heaven-lighted  lamp  in  mao,  « 

Om-e  uiore  I  wake ;  and  at  the  destinM  hour^ 
Punctual  as  lovers  to  the  moment  sworn, 
1  keep  my  assignation  with  my  woe. 

O  !  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thought. 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul  1 
Who  think  it  solitude,  to  be  alone. 
Communion  sweet !  commumon  large  and  high  ! 
Our  reason,  guardian  angel,  and  our  God  I 
Then  nearest  these,  when  others  most  remot*^ 
And  all,  ere  long,  shall  be  remote,  but  these. 
How  dreadful,  then,  to  meet  them  all  akine, 
A  stranger !  unacknowledged !  unapproved ! 
liotjo  woo  them ;  wed  them ;  bind  them  to  thy  breast  \ 
To  win  thy  wish,  creation  has  no  more. 
Or  if  we  wish  q  fourth,  it  is  a  friend- 
But  friends,  how  mortal,  dangerous  the  desire ! 

Take  Pho-bus  to  yourselves,  ye  basking  bards  ! 
Inebriate  at  fair  fortune's  fouctain-hetd ; 
And  reeling  through  the  wilderness  of  joy ; 
WhereseTu^mns  savage  broke  firommuon's  chain ! 
And  sings  false  peace,  till  smother'd  by  the  palL 
My  fortune  is  unlike ;  unlike  my  song; 
Unlike  the  deity  my  song  invok^ 
1  to  Day*s  soft-ey'd  sister  pay  my  court, 
(Endynuon's  rival !)  and  her  aid  implore; 
Now  first  impbr'd  in  succour  to  the  Muse. 

Thou,  who  di(!st  lately  borrow  Cynthia's  ibim  '« 
And  mode^y  forego  thine  own  I  O  thou. 
Who  didst  thyself,  at  midnight  hours,  inspire ! 
Say,  why  not  Cynthia  patroness  of  song  ? 
As  thou  her  crescent,  she  thy  character 
Assumes ;  still  more  a  goddess  by  the  cbagge. 

Are  there  demurring  wits,  who  dare  dispute 
lliis  revolution  m  the  worid  msfwr'd  f 
Ye  train  Pierian  !  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
In  ^Qeot  hoar,  address  your  ardent  call 
For  aid  immortal ;  less  her  brother's  rights 

>  At  the  dukia  ff  NorMt't  DMqMnuler 
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She.  with  the  spheres  htnnonious,  nightly  leads 
The  mazy  dance,  and  hears  their  matchless  strain, 
A  strain  for  §|ods,  denied  to  mortal  ear. 
Transmit  it  heard,  thou  silver  queen  of  Heaven  !  v 
What  title,  or  what  name,  endears  the  most  1 
Cynthia!  Cyllene  !  Pbcebe  !  or  dost  bear 
With  higher  gust,  feir  Portland  of  the  skies  I 
Is  that  the  soft  enchantment  calls  thee  down. 
Afore  powerful  than  of  old  Circean  charm  ? 
Come;  but  from  heavenly  banquets  with  thee  Win; 
The  soul  of  song,  #nd  whisper  in  my  ear 
The  theft  divine ;  orin  propitious  dreams    [breast 
(For  dreams  are  thine)  transfuse  it  through  the 
Of  thy  first  votarj^ — But  not  thy  last ; 
If,  like  thy  natnescLkef  thou  art  ever  kind. 

And  kind  thou  wilt  be ;  kind  on  such  a  theme ; 
A  theme  so  like  thee,  a  quite  kmar  theme. 
Soft,  modest,  melancholy,  female,  fair! 
A  theme  that  rose  all  pale,  and  told  my  soul, 
^was  night;  on  her  fond  hopes  perpetual  night; 
A  night  which  stmck  a  damp,  a  deadlier  damp. 
Than  that  which  smote  me  from  Phibmder's  tomU 
Naroissa  folk>ws,  ere  bis  tomb  is  clos'd. 
Woes  cluster ;  rare  are  mAUary  woe?  j 
They  love  a  train,  they  tread  each  other's  heel; 
Her  death  invades  hi$  mournful  right,  and  claiins 
The  grief  that  started  from  my  lids  for  him : 
Seizes  the  faithless,  alienated  tear. 
Or  shares  it,  ere  it  falls.     So  frequent  death,    » 
Sorrow  he  wore  than  causes,  he  confounds ; 
For  human  sighs  his  rival  strokes  contend. 
And  make  distress,  distraction.    Oh  Philander  I 
What  was  tby  fete  ?  A  double  fete  to  me ; 
IVMrtant,  aiMl  pain  !  a  menace,  and  a  blow  ! 
Like  the  black  raven  hovering  o*er  my  peace. 
Not  less  a  bird  of  omen,  than  of  prey. 
It  caird  Narcissa  long  before  her  hour ; 
It  eaiPd  her  tender  soul,  by  break  af  bliss. 
From  the  first  blossom,  from  the  buds  of  joy ; 
Those  few  our  noxious  fete  unblasCed  leaves 
In  this  inclement  clime  of  human  life. 

Sweet  harmonist !  and  beautiful  as  sweet ! 
Aed  yom^  as  beautiful !  and  soft  as  young ! 
And  gay  as  soft !  and  innocent  as  gay*! 
And  happy  (if  aught  happy  here)  as  good  ! 
For  fortune  fond  had  built  her  nest  on  high. 
Like  birds  quite  exquisite  of  note  and  plume, 
Transfixt  hy  fate  (who  loves  a  lofty  mark). 
How  from  the  summit  of  the  grove  she  fell. 
And  left  it  unharmonioiis !  All  its  charms 
Extinguisht  in  the  wonders  of  her  song ! 
Her  song  still  vibrates  in  my  ravisht  ear. 
Still  melting  there,  and  with  voluptuous  pain 
(O  to  forget  her  !)  thrilling  through  my  heart ! 

Soog,  beauty,  youth,  love,  virtue,  joy;    this 
group 
Of  bright  ideas,  flowers  of  Paradise, 
As  yet  unforfeit !  in  one  blaze  we  bind. 
Kneel  and  present  it  to  the  skies ;  as  all 
We  guess  of  Heaven:  and  M«e  were  all  her  own. 
And  she  was  mine;  and  1  was — was  ! — most  blest — 
Gay  title  of  the  deepest  misery ! 
As  bodies  gro«  more  ponderous,  robb*d  of  life ; 
Good  lost  weighs  more  in  grief,,  than  gainM  in  joy. 
Like  blossomed  trees  o'erturnM  by  vernal  storm* 
lovely  in  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay ; 
And  if  in  death  still  lovely,  k)vel;er  there, 
Far  lovelier  I  pity  swells  the  tide  of  love.     ^ 
And  wiy  not  the  severe  excuse  a  sigh  ? 
Scorn  the  proii4  mw  that  is  aahom'dta  weep; 


Our  tears  tnAtlffd  indeed  deserve  our  ibame. 
Ye  that  e'er  lost  an  angel !  pity  me. 

Soon  as  the  lustre  languisht  in  her  eye. 
Dawning.  ^  dimmer  day  on  human  sight ; 
And  on  her  cheek,  the  residence  of  spring. 
Pale  omen  sat ;  and  scattered  fears  around 
On  all  that  saw,  (and  who  would  cease  to  gaze. 
That  once  had  seen  ?)  with  haste,  parental  haato 
1  flew,  1  snatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
Her  native  bed,  on  which  bleak  Boreas  blew» 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  Sun ;  the  Sun 
(As  if  the  Sun  could  envy)  checkt  his  beam, 
Deny'd  his  wonted  succour ;  nor  with  more 
Regret  beheld  her  drooping,  than  the  bells 
Of  lilies;  feirest  lilies,  not  so  fair  ! 

Queen  lilies  !  and  ye  painted  populace ! 
Who  dwell  in  fields,  and  lead  ambrosial  lives ! 
In  i^iom  and  evening  dew,  your  beauties  bathe. 
And  drink  the  Sun;  which  gives  your  checks  to 
And  out-blush  (mine  excepted)  every  feir ;    [glow« 
You  ^ladlier  grew,  ambitious  of  her  hand. 
Which  often  cropt  your  odours,  incense  meet 
To  thought  so  pure !  Ye  lovely  fugitives ! 
Coeval  race  with  man !  for  man  you  smile ! 
Why  not  smile  ai  him  too  ?  You  (hare  indeed 
His  sudden  pais ;  but  not  his  constant  pain. 

So  mtfn  is  made ;  nought  ministers  delight^ 
By  what  his  glowing  passions  cay  engage  ; 
And  gloving*  pasbions,  bent  on  aught  below. 
Must,  soon  or  late,  with  anguish  tuns  the  scale  ; 
And  anguish,  after  rapture,  how  severe  1 
Rapture?  Iktldman!  who  tempt'stthe  wrath  divine^ 
By  plucking  fruit  denied  to  mortal  tastes 
While  her%,  presuming  on  the  rights  of  Heaven. 
For  transport  dost  thou  call  on  every  hour, 
Lorenzo  ?  At  thy  friend's  expense,  be^ise; 
Lean  not  on  Earth ;  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart; 
A  broken  reed,  at  best :  but  oft,  a  spear ; 
On  its  sharp  point  peace  bleeds,  and  hope  expires. 

Turn,  hopeless  thought  !    turn  from  her  :— 
Thought  repeird 
Resetting  rallies,  and  wakes  every  woew 
SnatchM  ere  thy  prime !  and  in  thy  bridal  hour ! 
And  when  kind  fortune,  with  thy  lover,  smil'd  I 
And  when  high  flavoured  thy  fresh  opening  joys ! 
And  when  blind  man  pronounc'd  thy  bliss  complete  \ 
And  on  a  foreign  shore ;  where  strangers  wept  I 
Strangers  tQ  thee ;  and  more  surprising  still. 
Strangers  to  kindness,  wept:  their  eyes  let  fall 
Inhuman  tears  1  strange  tears  '■  that  trickled  down, 
From  marble  hearts !  obdurate  tenderness  ! 
A  tenderness  that  call'd  them  more  severe  ; 
In  spite  of  Nature's  soft  persuasion,  steel'd  ; 
While  Nature  melted,  Superstition  rav'd  ; 
That  mouni'd  the  dead ;  and  this  denied  a  grave. 

Their  sighs  incensed ;  sighs  foreign  to  the  will  1 
Their  will  the  Uger  suck'd,  outraged  the  storm. 
.For,  oh  !  the  curst  ungodliuesii  of  zeal ! 
While  sinfnLflcsh  relented,  spirit  nurst 
In  blind  infaUiOHUy^s  embrace. 
The  sainted  spint  petrify'd  the  breast ; 
Denied  the  charity  of  dust,  to  spread 
O'er  dust !  a  charity  their  dogs  enioy. 
What  could  1  do?  What  succour?  What  resoorce? 
With  pious  sacrilege,  a  grave  I  stole ; 
With  impious  piety,  that  grave  I  wrong'd ; 
Short  in  my  duty  ;  coward  in  my  grief ! 
More  like  her  murderer,  than  firiend,  I  crep|» 
With  8oft-su»p€ndcd  step,  and  muiBed  deep 
lo.viidmgbt  4furkacss,  whi4p€r*d  my  last  fi^ 
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I  whhpef^d'whAt  sfiould  echo  throagh  their  realms ; 
Norwrit  hername,  whose  tombshould  pierce  the  skies. 
Presumptuous  fear  !   How  durst  I  dread  hfer  foes. 
While  Nature's  loudest  dictates  I  obeyed  ? 
Pardon  necessity,  blest  shade  !  Of  grief 
And  indijcnation  rival  bursts  I  pour'd  ; 
Half  execration  mingled  with  my  prayer; 
KiiKlled  at  man,  while  I  his  God  adorM  ; 
Sore  gnidff'd  the  savage  land  her  sacred  dust; 
Stampt  the  curst  soil;  and  with  humanity 
(Denied  Narcissa)  wish'd  them  all  a  grave. 

Glows  my  resentment  into  guilt  ?  ^Vbat  guilt 
Can  equal  violations  of  the  dead  ? 
The  dead  how  sacred  !  Sacred  is  the  dust 
Of  this  Heaven-labour'd  form,  erect,  divine ! 
This  Heaven-assum'd  majestic  robe  of  Earth, 
He  deign'd  to  wear,  who  hung  the  vast  expanse 
With  azure  bright,  and  clothed  the  Sun  in  gold. 
When  every  passion  sleeps  that  can  offend ; 
M'hen  strikes  us  every  motive  that  can  melt ; 
When  man  can  wreak  his  rancour  uncontroPdy 
Tliat  strongest  curb  on  insult  and  ill-will ; 
Then,  spleen  to  dust  T  the  dust  of  innocence  } 
An  aocel's  dust  ? — ^This  Lucifer  transcends ; 
When  he  contended  for  the  patriarch's  bones, 
»Twas  not  the  strife  of  malice,  but  of  pride  ; 
The  strife  of  pontiff  pride,  not  pontiff  gall. 

For  less  than  this  is  shocking  in  a  race 
Most  wretrhed,  but  from  streams  of  mutual  love ; 
And  wicreated,  but  for  love  divine, 
And,  but  for  love  divine,  this  moment  lost. 
By  fate  resorbM,  and  sunk  in  endless  night. 
Man  hard  of  heart  to  man !  of  horrid  things 
M<»st  horrid  !  'Mid  stupendous,  highly  strange! 
Vet  oft  his  courtesies  are  smoother  wrongs ; 
Pride  hrandisltes  the  favours  he  confers, 
An!  contuuu lions  his  humanity  : 
What  then  his  venireance  ?  Hear  it  not,  ye  stars ! 
And  thovi,  pale  Moon  !  turn  paler  at  the  sound ; 
Man  is  to  man  the  sorert,  surest  ill. 
A  previous  blast  foretels  the  rising  storm  ; 
O'envhelminc  turrets  threaten  ere  they  fid] ; 
Volcanoes  bellow  ere  they  disembogue  ; 
Earth  trembles  ere  her  yawning  jaws  devoar  ; 
And  smoke  betrays  the  wide-consuming  fire  : 
Ruin  from  man  is  most  conceal'd  when  near. 
And  sends  the  dreadful  tidings  in  the  blow. 
Is  this  the  flight  of  fancy  ?  Would  it  were  ! 
Heaven's  Sovereign  sav#s  all  beings,  but  himself. 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart 

Fir'd  is  the  Muse  ?  And  let  the  Muse  be  fir'd  : 
Who  not  inflam'd,  when  what  he  speaks,  be  feels, 
And  in  the  nerve  most  tender,  in  his  friends  ? 
Shame  to  mankind  !  Philander  had  his  foes : 
l^e  felt  the  truths  I  sing,  and  I  in  him. 
But  he,  nor  1,  feel  more:  past  ills,  Narcissa ! 
Arc  sunk  in  thee,  thou  recent  wound  of  heart ! 
Which  bleeds  with  other  cares,  with  other  pangs  ;- 
Pangs  numerous,  as  the  numerous  ills  that  swarmM 
O'ei-  thy  distinguished  fate,  and,  clustering  there 
Thick  as  the  locusts  on  the  land  of  Nile, » 
Made  death  more  deadly,  and  more  dark  the  grave. 
Reflect  (if  not  forgot  my  touching  tale) 
How  was  each  circumstance  with  aspics  armM  ? 
An  aspic,  each  !  and  all,  an  hydra  woe : 

What  strong  Herculean  vhtue  could  suffice  > 

Or  is  it  virtue  to  be  conquer*d  here } 
This  honry  cheek  a  train  uf  tears  bedews; 
And  each  tear  mourns  its  own  distinct  distress ; 
Aud  cac^  diirtrofiSy  distinctly  raouro'd,  -deiuaiMk 
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Of  grief  still  more,  as  heightenM  by  tlie  whol^ 
A  grief  like  this  proprietors  excludes: 
Not  friends  alone  such  obsequies  deplore  ; 
I'hey  make  mankind  the  mourner;  carry  sighs 
Far  as  the  fiital  Fame  can  wing  her  way; 
And  turn  the  gayest  thought  of  gayest  age, 
Down  their  right  channel,  through  the  vale  of  desth. 

The  vale  of  death  !  that  bush*d  Cimmerian  vale^ 
Where  darkness,  brooding  o'er  unfinished  fiites, 
With  raven  wing  incumbent,  waits  the  day 
(Dread  day ! )  that  interdicts  all  future  change ! 
That  subterranean  world,  that  land  of  ruin  ! 
Pit  walk,  Lorenzo,  for  proud  human  thought ! 
There  let  my  thought  expatiate,  ^nd  explore 
Balsamic  truths  and  healing  sentiments, 
Of  all  roost  wanted,  and  most  welcome,  here. 
For  gay  Lorenzo's  sake,  and  for  thy  own. 
My  soul !  ♦*  The  fruits  of  dying  friends  surrey; 
Expose  the  vain  of  life  ;  weigh  life  and  death  ; 
Give  death  his  eulogy ;  thy  fear  subdue  ; 
And  labour  that  first  palm  of  noble  minds, 
A  manly  scorn  of  terrour  from  the  tomb.*' 

This  harvest  reap  from  thy  Narcissa's  grave. 
As  poet's  feigii'd  from  Ajax'  streaming  blood 
Arose,  with  grief  inscribed,  a  mournful  flower; 
Let  wisdom  blossom  from  my  mortal  wound. 
Andfrst,  of  dying  friends  ;  what  fruit  ffom  these  ? 
It  brings  us  more  than  triple  aid ;  an  aid 
To  chase  our  thoughtlessness^  feoTj  wide  and  pnlL 

Our  dying  friends  come  o'er  us  like  a  cloud, 
To  damp  our  brainless  ardours ;  and  abate 
That  glare  of  life  which  often  blinds  the  wise. 
Our  dying  friends  are  pioneers,  to  smooth 
Our  rugged  pass  to  death  ;  to  break  those  bin 
Of  terrour  and  abhorrence  Nature  throws 
Cross  our  obstructed  way ;  and,  thus  to  make 
H'eUome,  as  safe,  our  port  from  every  storm. 
Each  friend  by  fate  snatch'd  from  us,  is  a  plume 
Pluck'd  from  the  wing  of  human  vanity. 
Which  makes  us  stoop  from  our  aerial  heights, 
And,  dampt  with  omen  of  our  own  decease. 
On  droping  pinions  of  ambition  lower'd. 
Just  skim  Earth's  surface,  ere  we  break  itap,^ 
O'er  putrid  earth  to  scratch  a  little  dust, 
And  save  the  world  a  nuisance.     Smitten  friends 
Are  angels  sent  on  errands  fuUof  love; 
For  us  they  languish,  and  for  us  they  die: 
And  shall  they  languitih,  shall  they  die,  in  vain? 
Ungrateful,  shall  we  grieve  their  hovering  shadeSi 
Which  wait  the  revolution  in  our  hearts  ? 
Shall  we  disdain  their  silent,  soft  address: 
Their  posthumous  ad\'ioe,  and  pious  prayer  ? 
Senseless,  as  herds  that  graze  their  halloWdgrai-ef, 
Tread  under-foot  their  agonies  and  groans ; 
Frustrate  their  anguish,  and  destroy  their  dcathi  I 

Lorenzo  !  no;  the  thought  of  death  indulge; 
Ciive  it  its  wholesome  emphre  !  let  it  reign, 
That  kind  chastiser  of  thy  soul  in  joy  ! 
Its  reign  will  spread  thy  glorious  conquests  fer, 
And  still  the  tumults  of  thy  ruffled  breast : 
Auspicious  era  !  golden  days,  begin  ! 
The  thought  of  death  shall,  like  a  god,  inspire 
And  why  not  think  on  death  ?  Is  life  the  theme 
Of  every  thought }  and  wish  of  every  hour  ? 
And  song  of  every  joy?  Surprising  truth  1 
The  beaten  spaniel's  fondness  not  so  strange. 
To  wave  the  numerous  iils  that  seize  on  life 
As  their  own  property,  their  lawful  prey ; 
Ere  man  has  raeasur'd  half  his  weary  stage, 
His  hf^ntriei  haveleft  him  no  rescm^ 
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N«  maiden  celishes,  unbroach'd  delights ; 

On  cold  served  repetitions  be  subsists, 

And  in  the  tasteless  |>retmf  chews  the  past; 

Disgusted  chews,  and  scarce  can  swallow  down. 

Like  lavisi)  ancestors,  his  earlier  years 

Have  disinherited  his  future  hours, 

\^liich  starve  on  ortSf  and  glean  their  (brmcr  field. 

Live  ever  here,  Lorenzo ! — shocking  thought ! 
So  shocking,  they  wIk)  wish,  disown  it  too  ; 
Disown  froiu  shame,  what  they  from  iblly  crave. 
Live  ever  in  the  womb,  nor  see  the  light  ? 
For  what  live  ever  here  ? — With  labouring  step 
To  tread  our  former  foosteps  ?  Pace  the  round 
Eternal  ?  To  climb  life's  worn,  heavy  wheel, 
Which  draws  up  nothmg  new  ?  To  beat,  and  beat 
Tbe  beaten  track  ?  To  bid  each  wretched  day 
The  former  mock  ?  To  surfeit  on  the  same, 
And  yawn  our  joys  ?  Or  thank  a  miseiy 
For  change,  though  sad  ?  To  see  what  we  have  seen? 
Hear,  till  unheard,  the  same  old  slabber'd  tale  ? 
To  taste  the  tasted,  and  at  each  i[etum 
Less  tasteful  ?  0*er  our  palates  to  decant 
Another  vintage  ?     Strain  a  fatter  year, 
T'b  rough  loaded  vessels,  and  a  laxer  tone  ? 
Crazy  machines  to  grind  Earth's  wasted  fruits  ! 
Ill-ground,  and  worse  concocted  !  Load,  not  life ! 
The  rational  foul  kennels  of  excess  ! 
Still-streaming  thoroughfares  of  dull  debauch ! 
Trembling  each  gulp,  lest  death  should  snatchMthe 
Such  of  OKirJhu-ones  is  the  wish  refin*d  !    [bowl. 
So  would  they  have  it :  elegant  desire  ! 
Why  not  invite  the  bellowing  stalls,  and  wilds  ? 
But  such  examples  might  their  riot  awe. 
'Htrough  want  of  virtue,  that  is,  want  of  thought, 
(Though  on  bright  thought  they  father  all  their 

flights) 
To  what  are  they  reduced  }  To  love,  and  hate 
The  same  vain  world  ;  to  censure,  and  espouse, 
This  painted  shrew  of  life,  who  calls  them  fool 
Each  moment  of  each  day ;  to  flatter  bad 
Through  dread  of  worse  ?  to  cling  tuthis  rude  rock, 
Bar/en,  to  them,  of  good,  and  sharp  with  ills. 
And  hourly  blackeu'd  with  impending  storms, 
And  infamous  for  wrecks  of  human  hope — 
Scar'd  at  the  gloomy  gulf,  that  yawns  beneath. 
Such  are  their  triumphs  !  such  their  pangs  of  joy  ! 
'Tis  time,  high  time,  to  shift  this  dismal  scene. 
This  hugg^dj  this  hideous  state,  what  art  can  cure  ? 
One  only  ;  but  that  one,  what  all  may  reach  ; 
Virtue — she,  wonder-working  giiddess  !  charms 
That  rock  to  bloom ;  and  tames  the  painted  shrew  ; 
And,  what  will  more  surprise,  Lorenzo  !  gives 
To  life's  sick^  nauseous  iteration,  change; 
And  straitens  Nature's  circle  to  a  line. 
Believ'st  thou  this,  Lorenzo  ?  lend  an  ear, 
A  patient  ear,  thou  Mt  blush  to  disbelie\-e. 

A  languid,  leaden,  iteration  rei&ms. 
And  ever  must,  o'er  those,  whose  joys  are  joys 
Of  sight,  smell,  taste:  the  cuckow-seasons  sing 
The  same  dull  note  to  such  as  nothing  prize, 
But  what  those  seasons,  from  the  teeming  Earth, 
To  doating  sense  Indulge.     But  nobler  minds, 
Which  relish  fruits  unripen'd  by  the  Sun, 
Make  their  days  various;  various  as  the  dyes 
On  the  dove's  neck,  which  wanton  in  his  rays. 
On  minds  of  dove-like  innocence  possest. 
On  lightened  minds,  that  bask  in  virtue's  beams. 
Nothing  hangs  tedious,  nothing  old  revolves 
Id  that,  for  which  they  long ;  for  which  they  live. 
Their  glorious  efforts,  wing'd  with  heavenly  hope, 


Each  rising  morning  sees  still  higher  rise  $ 

Each  bounteous  dawn  its  novelty  presents  ' 

To  worth  maturing,  Tiew  strength,  lustre,  fame; 

While  Nature's  circle,  like  a  chariot-wheel 

Rolling  beneath  their  elevated  aims, 

Makes  their  fair  prospect  fairer  every  hour ; 

Advancing  virtue,  in  a  line  to  bUu  ; 

Virtue,  which  Christian  motives  best  inspire  1 

And  Miss,  which  Christian  schemes  alone  ensure  ? 

And  shall  we  then,  for  virtue's  sake,  conunence 

Apostates ;  and  turn  infidels  for  joy } 

A  truth  it  is,  few  doubt,  hut  fewer  trust, 

*'  He  sins  against  this  life,  who  slights  the  neacL^ 

What  is  this  life  }  How  few  their  favourite  know  5 

Fond  in  the  dark,  and  blind  in  our  embrace, 

By  passionately  loving  life,  we  make 

Lov'd  life  unlovely ;  hugging  her  to  death. 

We  give  to  time  eternity's  regard  ; 

And,  dreaming,  take  our  passage  for  our  port. 

Life  has  no  value  as  an  end,  but  means ; 

An  end  deplorable !  a  means  divine  ! 

When  'tis  our  all,  t  is  nothing  !  worse  than  nought^ 

A  ne!»t  of  pains :  when  held  as  nothing,  much : 

Like  some  fair  hum'rists,  life  is  most  ei^oy'd. 

When  courted  least;  most  worth,  when  disesteem'd: 

Then  'tis  the  seat  of  comfort,  rich  in  peace  ; 

In  prospect  richer  far;  important!  awful  ! 

Not  to  be  mention'd,  but  with  shouts  of  praise ! 

Not  to  be  thought  on,  but  with  tides  of  joy  ! 

The  mighty  basis  of  eternal  bliss ! 

Where  now  the  barren  rock  f  the  painted  shrew  7 

Where  now,  Lorenzo  !  life's  eternal  round  f 
Have  1  not  made  my  triple  promise  good  ? 

Vain  t5  the  world  ;  but  only  to  the  vain. 

To  >\hat  compare  we  then  this  varying  scene. 

Whose  worth  ambiguous  rise-s,  and  declines  > 

Waxes,  and  wanes?  (In  all  propitious,  niglit 

Assists  me  here)  compare  it  to  the  Moon ; 

Dark  in  hcrbclf,  and  indigrnt ;  but  rich 

In  bon-Qw'd  lustre  from  a  higher  sph«re. 

When  gro8.s  guilt  interposes,  labouring  Earth, 

O'ershadow'd,  mourns  a  detip  eclipse  of  joy ; 

Her  joys,  at  brightest,  pallid,  to  that  font 

Of  fuU  effulgent  glory,  whence  they  flow. 
Kor  is  Uiat  glory  diiitant :  Oh  liorenzo ! 

A  good  man,  and  an  angel  !  these  between 

How  thin  the  barrier  !  what  divides  their  fate  ? 

Perhaps  a  moment,  or  perhaps  a  year  j 

Or,  if  an  age,  it  is  a  moment  still ; 

A  moment,  or  eternity's  forgot 

Then  be,  what  onco  they  were,  who  now  are  gods ; 

Be  what  Philander  was,  and  claim  the  skies. 

Starts  timid  Nature  at  the  gloomy  pass  ? 

The  soft  transition  call  it ;  and  be  cheer'd  : 

Such  it  is  often,  and  why  not  to  thee  ? 

To  hope  the  best,  is  pious,  brave,  and  wise ; 

And  may  \t»e\f  procure,  what  it  presumes. 

Life  is  much  flatter'd.  Death  is  much  traduc'd ; 

Compare  the  rivals,  and  the  kinder  rrown. 

"  Strange  competition  P^ — ^True,l.orenzo !  strange ! 

So  little  life  can  cast  into  the  scale. 

Life  makes  the  soul  dependent  on  the  dust; 

Death  gives  her  wings  to  mount  above  the  spheres. 

Thro'igh chinks,  styl'dorgan^,  dim  life  \  >Hopsat  light j 

Death  bursts  th'  involving  cloud,  and  all  it>  day  ^ 

All  eye,  all  ear,  the  disembody 'd  power. 

Death  hsa  feign'd  evils.  Nature  shall  not  feel  ; 

Life,  ills  substantial,  wisdom  cannct  shun. 

Is  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  son  of  Hfiiven ! 

By  tyrant  l\fe  dethron'd^  impriaou^d,  pam'd  } 
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By  Death  enlargM,  enobled,  deti^'d  ? 
Death  but  entombs  thn  body ;  life  the  soul. 

**  la  Death  then  gruiltless  ?  How  be  marks  bis  way 
With  dreadful  waste  of  wbat  deserves  to  shine  ! 
Art,  genius  fortune,  elevated  power  ! 
With  various  lustres  these  light  up  the  world. 
Which  Death  put»  out,  and  darkens  human  race.*' 
I  grant,  Lorenzo  I  this  indictment  just : 
The  sagp,  peer,  potentate,  king,  conqueror  ! 
Death  humbles  these ;  more  barbarous  l\fe,  the  man. 
Life  is  the  triumph  of  our  mouldering  clay ; 
Death,  of  the  spirit  infinite  !  divine  ! 
Death  has  no  dread,  bnt  wbat  frail  life  imparts  ; 
Nor  life  true  joy,  but  what  kind  death  improves. 
Kg  bii>s  has  life  toboaRt,  till  death  can  give 
Far  greater ;  l{fe*s  a  debtor  to  the  grave. 
Dark  inttice  I  letting  !n  eternal  day- 
Lorenzo  !  blush  at  fvndjiess  for  a  life. 
Which  sends  celestial  souls  on  erran4s  vile, 
To  cat^r  for  the  sense;  and  serve  at  boards. 
Where  every  ranger  of  the  wilds,  perhaps 
£ach  reptile,  justly  claims  our  upper  band. 
Luxurious  feast !  a  soul,  a  m>u]  immortal. 
In  all  the  dainties  of  a  brute  bemir'd  ! 
Lorenzo  !  blush  at  terrour  for  a  death, 
WKi<;h  gives  thee  to  repose  in  festive  bowen. 
Where  nectars  sparkle,  angeb  minister, 
AiH  more  than  angels  share,  and  raise,  and  crown, 
And  eternize,  the  birth,  Uoom,  bursts  of  bliss. 
What  need  I  more  ?  O  Deaths  the  palm  is  thine. 

Then  welcome.  Death !  thy  dreaded  harbingen, 
^ge,  and  disease ;  disease,  though  long  my  gnest ; 
That  plucks  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of  life; 
Which,  pluck'd  a  little  more,  will  toll  the  bell, 
That  call  my  few  friends  to  my  funeral  j 
Where  feeble  Nature  drops,  perhaps,  a  tear, 
While  Reason  and  Religion,  better  taught. 
Congratulate  the  dead,  and  crown  his  tomb 
With  wreath  triumphant     Death  is  victory ; 
It  binds  in  chains  the  raging  ills  of  life: 
Lust  and  arfubitwm,  wrath  and  anarice^ 
Drag.?M  at  his  chariot-wheel,  applaud  his  power. 
That  ills  corrosive,  cares  importunate. 
Are  not  immortal  too,  O  Death  !  is  thine. 
Our  day  of  dissolution ! — name  it  right ; 
'Tis  our  great  pay-day  ;  'tis  our  harvest,  rich 
Andjipe.  What  though  the  sickle,  sometimes  keen. 
Just  scars  us  as  we  reap  the  golden  grain  ? 
More  than  thy  balm,  O  Gilead !  heals  the  wound. 
Birtlis  feeble  cry,  and  death^s  deep  dismal  groan. 
Are  slender  tributes  low-tax'd  Nature-pays 
For  nughty  gain :  the  gain  of  each,  of  life  ! 
But  O !  the  last  the  former  so  transcends, 
Life  dies,  compar'd  ;  life  lives  beyond  the  grave. 

And  ft  el  I,  Death  /  no  joy  from  thought  of  thee? 
Peath,  tlie  great  counsellor,  «ho  man  inspires 
With  every  nobler  thought,  and  fairer  deed  ! 
Death,  the  deliverer,  who  rescues  man  ! 
peath,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crowns  ! 
Death,  that  absolves  my  hirth ;  a  curse  without  it ! 
llich  death,  that  realizes  all  my  cares. 
Toils,  virtues,  hopes ;  without  it  a  chimera ! 
J)eath,  of  all  pain  the  period,  not  of  joy ; 
Joy*s  source,  and  suhject,  still  subsist  unhurt ; 
One,  in  my  soul ;  and  one,  in  her  great  Sire  ; 
Though  the  four  winds  were  warring  for  my  dust 
Yes,  and  from  winds,  and  waves,  and  central  ni^. 
Though  prison'd  there,  my  dnst  too  I  reclaim, 
(To  dust  when  drop  proud  Nature's  proudestspberes]t 
4od  live  entirt.    Death  is  the  crown  of  life :' 


Were  deatk'denied,  poor  «Ha  would  live  in  viia; 
Were  death  denied,  to4ive  would  not  be  lifb ; 
Were  death  denied,  e'en  fools  would  wish  to  die. 
Death  wounds  to  cure :  we  hW ;  we  rise,  wereiga! 
Spring  from  our  fetters ;  fasten  in  the  skies ; 
Where  blooming  Eden  withers  in  our  sight : 
Death  gives  us  more  than  was  in  Eden  lost 
This  king  of  terrours  is  the  prince  of  peace. 
When  shall  1  die  to  vanity,  pain,  death  } 
When  shaU  I  dief--When  shaU  I  live  for  ever  ? 


NIGHT  THE  FOLTITH. 
THE   CHRISTIAN  TRIUMPH. 
Cantabnng  our  only  Cure  far  the  F«ir  of  Death ;  «ni 
proper  Sentiments  of  that  inestimable  Blessing, 

,    TO  THE  RONOUaABLa  MB.  YOIKS. 

A  MucR-indebted  Muse,  O  Yorke  I  mtnides. 
Amid  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  of  yoatb. 
Thine  ear  is  patient  of  a  serious  song, — 
How  deep  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man 
The  dread  of  death  !  I  sing  its  aovereign  care. 

Why  start  at  Death }   Where  is  he  ?,  Death  ar- 
Is  past ;  not  come  or  gone,  he 's  never  here,  [rir'd, 
Ere  hope,  sensation  fails  ;  black-boding  man 
Receives,  not  suffers.  Death's  tremendous  Uow. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  gnrs; 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  woan; 
These  are  the  bugbears  of  a  winter's  eve. 
The  terrours  of  the  lirmg,  not  the  dead. 
Imaginalion^s  fool,  and  errour's  wretch, 
Man  makes  a  death,  which  Nature  never  made  { 
Then  oo  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls ; 
4Dd  feels  a  thousand  deaths,  in  fearing  one. 

But  were  de^th  frightful,  wbat  hnsagetofm} 
If  prudent,  age  should  meet  the  friendly  foe, 
Anid  shelter  in  his  hospitable  gloom. 
I  scarce  can  meet  a  monument,  but  holds 
My  3rounger ;  every  date  cries—**  Come  awsgr.*' 
And  what  recalls  mc  ?  Look  the  world  around. 
And  tell  me  what :  the  wisest  cannot  tell. 
Should  Any  bom  of  women  give  his  thought 
Full  range,  on  just  disUke^s  unbounded  field; 
Of  things,  the  vanity ;  of  men,  the  flaws ; 
Flaws  in  the  test ;  the  many,  flaw  all  o'er; 
As  leopards,  spotted,  or,  as  Etbiops,  dark  > 
Vivacious  ill ;  good  dying  immature ; 
(How  immature,  Narcissa's  marble  tells !) 
And  at  his  death  bequeathing  endless  pain ; 
His  heart,  though  bold,  would  sicken  at  the  iigbt» 
And  spend  itself  in  sighs,  iat  future  scenes. 

But  grant  to  life  (and  just  it  is  to  grant 
To  lucky  life)  some  perquisites  of  ioy ; 
A  time  there  is,  when,  like  a  thrice-told  tak^ 
Long-rifled  life  of  sweet  can  yield  no  more, 
But  from  our  comrMnt  on  the  comedy. 
Pleasing  reflections  dn  parts  well  sustain'd. 
Or  purpoi'd  emendatians  where  we  fail'd, 
Or  hopes  of  plaudits  from  our  candid  Judgs^ 
When  on  their  exit,  souls  are  bid  unrobe, 
Toss  Fortune  back  her  tinsel,  and  her  phmtfi 
And  drop  this  mask  of  fleah  behind  the  s<^^^. 

With  me,  that  time  is  come ;  my  world  is  deso; 
A  new  world  ri^  and  new  manners  reign : 
Foreign  comedians,  a  spruce  band  1  arrive, 
To  push  roe  from  the  scene,  or  hiss  me  there. 
What  a  pert  race  sUrts  up !  the  atrangsfs  g*^ 
And  i  at  them;  my  oeifhboar  is  uaknowni 
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Nor  that  the  worst :  Ah  me  !  the  dire  effect 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long; 
Of  old  so  gracious  (and  let  that  suffice), 
My  very  master  knows  me  not — 

Shall  1  dare  say,  peculiar  is  the  fate  ? 
I  've  been  so  longr  remembered,  I  'm  forgot 
An  object  ever  pressing  dims  the  sight, 
And  hides  behind  its  ardour  to  be  seen. 
When  in  his  courtiers'  ears  I  pour  my  plaint, 
They  drink  it  as  the  nectar  of  the  great ; 
And  squeeze  my  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to  morrow. 
Refusal !  canst  thou  wear  a  smoother  form  ? 

Indulge  me,  nor  conceive  Idrop  my  theme: 
Who  cheapens  life,  abates  the /«ir  of  death  : 
Twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy, 
Court  ftivonr,  yet  untaken,  I  besiege  j 
Ambition's  ill-judgM  effort  to  be  rich. 
Alas  !  ambition  makes  my  little  less  ; 
Embittering  the  possest    Why  wish  for  more  ? 
fVishingf  of  all  employments,  is  the  worst; 
Philosophy's  reverse  j  and  health's  decay ! 
Were  I  as  plump  as  stali'd  theology, 
Wishing  would  waste  me  to  this  shade  again. 
Were  1  as  wealthy  as  a  South -sea  dream. 
Wishing  is  an  expedient  to  be  poor. 
Wishing,  that  constant  hectic  of  a  fool ; 
Caught  at  a  court;  purg'd  off  by  purer  air. 
And  simpler  diet ;  gifts  of  rural  life  ! 

Blest  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gently  laid 
My  heart  at  rest,  beneath  this  humble  shed. 
The  world 's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas. 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril ; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  disUnt  throng. 
As  that  of  se^  remote,  or  dying  storms  : 
And  meditate  on  scenes,  more  silent  still ; 
"^irsue  my  theme,  and  fight  thenar  of  death. 
Here,  like  a  shepherd  gazing  from  his  hut. 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  bis  staff. 
Eager  ambition* s  fiery  chase  I  see ; 
1  see  the  circling  hunt,  of  noisy  men, 
Burst  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right. 
Pursuing,  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey ; 
As  wolv«»8,  for  rapine ;  as  the  fox,  for  wiles ; 
Till  Death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  ? 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame  ? 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in,  "  Here  he  lies," 
And  **  Dust  to  dust"  concludes  her  noblest  song. 
If  this  song  lives,  posterity  shall  know 
One,  though  in  Britahi  bom,  with  courtiers  bred, 
Who  thought  e'en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late; 
Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  plann'd  his  scheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  state ; 
Some  avocation  deeming  it — to  die* 
Unbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  » ich  ; 
Guilt's  blunder !  and  the  loudest  laugh  of  Hell. 

O  my  coevals !  remnants  of  yourselves ! 
Poor  htunan  rums,  tottering  o'er  the  gmve ! 
Shall  we,  shall  aged  men,  like  aged  trees, 
Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  closer  cKng, 
Still  more  enamou^d  of  this  wretched  soil  ? 
Shall  our  pale,  wither'd  hands  be  still  stretch'd  out, 
Tremblhig,  at  once,  with  eagerness  and  age  ? 
With  avarice  and  convulsions^  grasping  hard  ? 
Grasping  at  air !  for  what  has  Earth  beside  ? 
Man  wants  but  little ;  nor  that  little,  long : 
How  soon  must  he  resign  his  very  dust. 
Which  frugal  Nature  lent  him  for  an  hour ! 
Years  unexpentn^d  rush  on  numerous  ills  j 
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And  soon  as  man,  eocpert  from  time,  has  found 
The  key  of  life,  it  opes  the  gates  of  death. 

When  in  this  vale  of  years  I  backward  look. 
And  miss  such  numbers,  numbers  too  of  such. 
Firmer  in  health,  and  greener  in  their  age. 
And  stricter  on  their  guard,  and  fitter  far 
To  play  life's  subtle  game,  I  scarce  believe 
I  still  survive:  and  am  I  fbnd  of  life. 
Who  scarce  can  think  it  possible,  I  live  ? 
Alive  by  miracle !  or,  what  is  next. 
Alive  by  Mead !  if  I  am  still  alive. 
Who  long  have  buried  what  gives  life  to  live. 
Firmness  of  nen-e,  and  energy  of  thought 
Life's  lee  is  not  more  shallow^  than  impure 
And  vapid  ;  sense  and  reason  show  the  door. 
Call  for  my  bier,  and  point  me  to  the  dust 

O  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death  ! 
Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  sun  ! 
Whose  all -prolific  beam  late  call'd  me  forth 
From  darkness*,  teeming  darkness,  where  I  lay 
The  worm's  inferior,  and,  in  rank,  beneath 
The  dust  I  tread  on,  high  to  bear  my  brow. 
To  drink  the  spirit  of  the  golden  day, 
And  triumph  in  existence ;  and  could  know 
No  motive,  but  my  bliss ;  and  hast  ordain'd 
A  rise  in  blessing!  with  the patriarch^s  '^oy. 
Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unhtotim  ; 
I  trust  in  thee,  and  know  in  whom  I  trust ; 
Or  life,  or  death,  is  equal ;  neither  weighs: 
All  weight  in  this — O  let  me  live  to  thee  ! 

Though  Natures  terrours,  th^s,  may  be  rcprest ; 
Still  frowns  grim  Death  ;  guilt  points  the  tyrant's 

spear. 
And  whence  all  human  guilt?  From  death  forgot 
Ah  me  !  too  long  I  set  at  nought  the  swarm 
Of  friendly  warnings,  which  around  me  flew ; 
And  smil'd,  unsmittcn :  small  my  cause  to  smile  I 
Death's  admonitions,  like  shafts  upward  shot. 
More  dreadful  by  delay,  the  longer  ere 
They  strike  our  hearts,  the  deeper  is  their  wound; 
O  think  how  deep,  Lorenzo !  here  it  stings  : 
Who  can  appease  its  anguish  ?  how  it  burns  ! 
What  hand  thebarb'd,  invenom'd,  thought  can  draw? 
What  healing  hand  can  pour  the  balm  of  peace. 
And  turn  my  sight  undaunted  on  the  tomb  } 

With  joy, — with  grief,  that  healing  hand  I  see  ; 
Ah  !  too  conscipuous !  it  is  fix'd  on  high. 
On  high  f — What  means  my  phrensy  ?  I  blaspheme; 
Alas  r  how  low  !  how  far  beneath  the  skies  ! 
The  skies  it  form'd ;  and  now  it  bleeds  for  me — 
But  bleeds  the  ba!ni  I  want— Yet  still  it  bleeds  ; 
Draw  the  dire  steel — ah  no  !  the  dreadful  blessing 
What  heart  or  can  sustain,  or  dares  forego ! 
There  hangs  alt  human  hope ;  that  nail  supports 
The  falling  universe  :  Ihat  gone,  we  drop ; 
Honour  receives  us,  and  the  dismal  wish 
Creation  had  been  smother'd  in  her  birth — 
Darkness  is  his  curtain,  and  his  bed  the  dust ; 
When  stars  and  Sun  are  dust  beneath  his  throne ! 
In  Heaven  itself  can  such  indulgence  dwell  ? 
O  what  a  groan  was  there  !  a  groan  not  his. 
He  seiz'd  our  dreadful  right ;  the  load  sustahi'd ; 
And  heav'd  the  mountain  from  a  guilty  world. 
A  thousand  worlds,  50  bought,  were  bought  too  dear; 
Sensations  new  in  angels'  bosoms  rise ; 
Suspend  their  song !  and  make  a  pause  iu  bliss. 

O  for  their  song;  to  reach  my  lofty  theme  ! 
Inspire  me.  Night  !  with  all  thy  tuneful  spheres; 
Whilst  I  with  seraphs  share  seraphic  themes  ! 
And  show  to  men  the  dignity  of  man; 
F  f 
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YOUNG'S  POEMS. 


Leet  I  blaspheme  my  subject  with  my  song. 

Sliall  pa^an  pai^cs  glow  celestial  flame, 

An<l  Cfuistiau  langtiii.h  ?  on  our  hearts,  not  heads, 

Falls  the  foul  infamy  :  my  heart !  awake. 

What  can  awake  thee,  unawak'd  by  this, 

**  Expended  deity  on  human  weal  ?*» 

Feel  the  great  truths,  which  burst  the  tenfold  night 

Of  heathen  errour,  with  a  jrr>ldeD  flood 

Of  endless  day  :  to  feel,  is  to  be  fir'dj 

And  to  bclioe,  Lorenzo  !  is  to  feel. 

Thou  most  indulgent,  most  tremendous  Power ! 
Still  more  tremendous,  for  thy  wondrous  love! 
That  arms,  with  awe  more  awful,  thy  commands ; 
And  foul  transgression  dips  in  sevenfold  night ! 
How  our  hearts  tremble  at  thy  love  immense  1 
In  love  immense,  inviolably  just » 
Thou,  rather  than  thy  justice  should  be  stained. 
Didst  stain  the  cross ;  and  work  of  wonders  far 
The  greatest,  that  thy  dearest  fmr  might  bleed. 
.    Bold  thought !  shall  I  dare  speak  it,  or  repress  ? 
Should  man  more  execrate,  or  boast,  the  guilt 
Which  rou8*d  such  vengeance  ?  which  such  love 
inflam'd  ?  [arms. 

O'er  griiilt  (how  mountainous !)  with  out-strctch'd 
Stem  jwrtce  and  soft-smiling  live  embrace, 
Sup|)orting.  in  full  majesty,  thy  throne. 
When  seem'd  its  majesty  to  need  support. 
Or  that,  or  many  inevitably  lost  j   . 
What,  but  t\\e  fathomless  of  thought  divine, 
Could  labour  such  expedient  firom  despair, 
And  rescue  l^th  T  both  rescue  !  both  exalt ! 
O  how  are  both  exalted  by  the  deed! 
The  wondrous  derd  !  or  shall  1  call  it  more  f 
A  wonder  in  Omnij)otence  itself ! 
A  mystery  no  less  to  gods  than  men  I 

Not  iJms,  our  infidels  the  Eternal  draw, 
A  God  all  o'er,  consummate,  absolute. 
Full  orb*d,  in  his  whole  round  of  rays  complete : 
They  set  at  odds  Heaven's  jarring  attributes; 
And,  with  mc  excellence,  another  wound ; 
Maim  Heaven's  perfection,  break  its  equal  beams, 
Bid  mercy  triumph  o\'er — God  himself, 
Undeified  by  their  opprobrious  praise  : 
A  God  all  mercy,  is  a  God  unjust. 

Ye  brainless  wits !  ye  baptiz'd  infidels  ! 
Ye  worse  for  mending  !  washM  to  fouler  stains  ! 
The  ransom  was  paid  down ;  the  fund  of  Heaven, 
Heaven's  inexhaustible,  exhausted  fiind. 
Amazing,  and  amaz'd,  pour'd  forth  the  price, 
All  price  beyond:  though  curious  to  comput^ 
Archangels  ifail'd  to  cast  the  mighty  sum : 
Its  value  vast,  ungrasp'd  by  minds  creaU, 
For  ever  hides,  and  glows,  in  the  Supreme, 

And  was  the  ransom  paid  ?  it  was :  and  paid 
(What  can  exalt  the  bounty  more  ? )  for  you,     • 
The  Sun  beheld  it— no,  the  shocking  scene 
Drove  back  his  chariot :  midnight  veiled  his  fiice  ; 
Not  such  as  this  ;  not  such  as  Nature  makes ; 
A  midnight  Nature  shudder'd  to  behold ; 
A  midnight  new  I  a  dread  eclipse  (without 
Opposing  spheres)  from  her  Creator's  frown ! 
Sun  I  didst  thou  fly  thy  Maker's  pain  ?  Or  start 
At  that  enormous  load  of  human  guilt,         [crosi^j 
Which  bow'd  his  blessed  head  ;  o'erwhelm'd  bis 
Made  groan  thecentre ;  burst  Earth's  marble  womb. 
With  pan^,  strange  pangs !  deliver'd  of  her  dead  ? 
Hell  houl  d  ;  and  Heaven  that  hour  let  fall  a  tear; 
Heaven  wept,  that  men  might  smile  !  Heaven  bled. 
Might  never  die !  [that  man 

And  ii>  devotion  virtue?  ^IvkcompeU^d, 


What  heartof  stone  bat  glows  at  thoughts  like  these ) 

Such  contemplations  mount  us ;  and  sbookl  oboubI 

The  mind  still  higher ;  nor  ever  glance  on  man 

IJnraptur'd,  unmflam'd. — Where  roll  my  tboogiits 

To  rest  from  wonders  \  other  wonders  rise  ; 

And  strike  where'er  they  roll :  my  soul  u  caught : 

Heaven's  sovereign  blessings,  clustering  frtm  the 

l^ush  on  her,  in  a  throng,  and  close  her  round,  [crossy 

The  prisoner  of  amaze  !  —in  bis  blest  life 

1  see  the  path,  and  in  his  death  the  price. 

And  in  his  great  asceni  the  proof  m^reme 

Of  immortality.— And  did  he  rise  ? 

Hear,  O  ye  nations  I  hear  it,  O  ye  dead  I 

He  Hise  !  he  rose  !  he  burst  the  bars  of  deatiK 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates  ! 

And  give  the  king  of  glory  to  come  in. 

Who  is  the  king  of  glory  ?  he  who  left 

His  throne  of  glory,  for  the  pang  of  death ! 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates ! 

And  give  the  king  of  glory  to  come  in. 

Who  is  the  king  of  glory  ?  he  who  slew 

The  ravenous  foe,  that  gorg'd  all  boman  race  t 

The  king  of  glory,  he,  whose  gkwy  fill'd 

Heaven  with  amazement  at  his  love  'to  jnan  i 

And  with  divine  complacency  beheld 

Powers  most  illomtn'd,  wilder'd  in  the  theme. 

The  theme,  the  joy,  how  then  shall  numsostmiA  } 
Oh  the  burst  gates !    crush'd  sting !    demoliidi'd 
throne !  [Heaven ! 

Last  gasp  I  of  vanquish'd  Death.  Shout  Earth  and 
This  sum  of  good  to  man.     fVhose  nature,  then. 
Took  wing,  and  mounted  with  him  from  the  tomb  ( 
Then,  then,  I  rose ;  then  first  humanity 
Triiunphant  pass'd  the  crystal  ports  of  light, 
(Stupendous  guest !)  and  seiz'd  eternal  youth, 
Seiz'd  in  ourname.     E'er  since,  'tis  blasphemons 
To  call  man  mortal.     Man's  mortality         [ntion 
Was,  then,  iransferr'd  to  death;  and  Heaven's  da^ 
Tnalienably  seal'd  to  this  frail  frame. 
This  child  of  dust-<-Man,  all  inunortal !  hail  ; 
Hail,  Heaven  !  all  lavish  of  strange  gifts  to  man  1 
Thine  all  the  glory ;  man's  the  boundless  bliss. 
Where  am  i  rapt  by  this  triumphant  theme. 
On  Christian  joy's  ^ultinz  wing,  above 
Th'  Aonian  mount !  Alas!  small  cause  for  joy  I 
What  if  to  pain  immortal  ?  Jf  extent 
Of  being,  to  preclude  a  close  of  woe  ? 
Where,  then,  my  boast  of  iq;miortality  ? 
I  boast  it  still,  though  cover'd  o'er  with  guilt  § 
For  guilt,  not  innocence,  his  life  he  pour'd, 
1*is  guilt  alone  can  justify  his  death  ; 
Nor  that,  unless  his  death  can  justify 
Relenting  guilt  in  Heaven's  indulgent  sights 
If,  sick  of  folly,  I  relent;  he  writes 
My  name  in  Heaven,  with  that  inverted  spear 
(A  spear deep-dipt in  blood !)  which  pierc'd  hissid^ 
And  open'd  there  a  font  for  all  mankind. 
Who  strive,  who  combat  crimes,  to  drink,  and  live  : 
This,  only  Uas,  subdues  the  year  of  death. 

And  what  is  this  f — Survey  the  wondrous  cure  : 
And  at  each  step,  let  higher  wonder  rise  f 
"  Pardon  for  infinite  offence  \  and  pardon 
Through  means  that  speak  its  value  infinite  f 
A  pardon  bought  with  blood !  with  blood  divine  ! 
With  blood  divine  of  bim  I  made  my  foe  ! 
Persisted  to  provoke !  though  woo'd,  and  aw'd. 
Blest,  and  chastis'd,  a  flagrant  rebel  still ! 
A  rebel,  'midst  the  thunders  of  bis  throne ! 
Nor  I  alone  !  a  rebel  universe  ! 
My  species  op  m  anus  1  not  one  esempt ! 
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Yet  hr  the  fbnlest  of  the  foul,  be  dies, 
Most  joy»d,  for  the  redeein>d  from  deepest  guilt ! 
As  if  our  race  were  held  of  highest  rank ; 
Apd  godhead  dearer,  as  more  kind  to  man  ! '' 

Bound,  every  heart !  and  e\^ery  bosom,  bum  I 
O  what  a  scale  of  miracles  is  here ! 
Its  lowest  round,  high  planted  on  the  skies  ; 
Its  towering  summit  lost  beyond  the  thought 
Of  roan  or  angel !  O  that  I  could  climb 
The  wonderful  ascent,  with  equal  praise ! 
Praise  f  flow  for  ever  (if  astonishment 
Will  give  thee  leave :)  my  praise  !  for  ever  flow ; 
Praise  ardent,  cordial,  constant,  to  high  Heaven 
More  fragrant,  than  Arabia  sacriflcM, 
iknd  all  her  spicy  mountains  in  a  flame. 
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My  prostrate  soul  adores  the  present  God : 

Praise  I  a  distant  deity  ?  He  tunes 

My  voice  (if  tun'd;  the  nerve,  that  writes,  sustains: 

Wrapt  in  his  being,  I  resound  his  praise  : 

But  though  past  (dl  diffus'd,  without  a  shore, 

His  essence;  local  is  his  throne  (as meet). 

To  gather  the  disperst  (as  standards  call 

The  listed  from  afar) :  to  fix  a  point, 

A  central  point,  collective  of  his  sons. 

Since  Jinite  every  nature  but  his  own. 

The  nameless  He,  whose  nod  is  Nature^s  birth  ; 
And  Nature's  shield,  the  shadow  of  his  hand ; 
Her  dissolution,  his  suspended  smile  ! 
The  great  First^Last  /  pavilion'd  high  he  sits. 
In  darkness  from  excessive  splendour  borne. 


So  dear,  so  due  to  Heaven,  shall  praise  descend,   '  By  gods  unseen,  unless  through  lustre  lost. 


"With  her  soft  plume  (from  plausive  angePs  wing 
Kirst  pluckM  by  man)  to  tickle  mortal  ears. 
Thus  diving  in  the  pockets  of  the  great  ? 
Is  praise  the  perquisite  of  every  paw. 
Though  black  as  Hell,  that  grapples  well  for  gold  ? 
Ob  love  of  gold  !  thou  meanest  of  amours  I 
Shall  praise  her  odours  waste  on  virtue's  dead. 
Embalm  the  base,  perfume  the  stench  of  guilt. 
Earn  dirty  bread  by  washing  i£thiops  fair. 
Removing  filth,  or  sinking  it  from  sight, 
A  scavenger  in  scenes,  where  vacant  posts, 
like  gibbets  yet  untenanted,  expect 
Their  future  ornaments  ?  From  courts  and  thrones. 
Return,  apostate  Praise  J  thou  vagabond  ! 
Thou  prostitute !  to  thy  first  bve  return. 
Thy  first,  thy  greatest,  once  unrival'd  theme. 

There  flow  redundant ;  like  Meander  flow, 
Back  to  thy  fountain ;  to  that  Parent  Power, 
Who  gives  the  tongue  to  sound,  the  thought  to  soar, 
The  soul  to  2*6.     Men  homage  pay  to  men. 
Thoughtless  beneath  whose  dreadful  eye  they  bow 
In  mutual  awe  profound  of  clay  to  clay. 
Of  guilt  to  gruilt ;  and  turn  their  back  on  thee, 
Great  Sire  !  whom  thrones  celestial  ceaseless  sing : 
To  prostrate  angels,  an  amazing  scene  i 
O  the  presumption  of  man's  awe  for  man  ! 
Man's  Author !  End  !  tU^storer !  Law !  and  Judge ! 
Thine,  all  5  day  thine,  and  thine  this  gloom  oini^htj 
With  all  her  weahh,  with  all  her  radiant  worlds : 
Wi*t,  night  eternal,  but  a  frown  from  thee  ? 
What,  Heaven's  meridian  glory,  but  thy  smile  ? 
And  shall  not  praise  be  thine,  not  human  praise } 
Wlule  Heaven's  high  boston  hallebtjahs  live  ? 

O  may  I  breathe  no  fonger,  than  I  breathe 
My  soul  in  praise  to  him,  who  gave  my  soul,    '^ 
And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  fair. 
Cut  through  the  shades  of  Hell,  great  love  J  bv  thee, 
O  most  adorable!  most  unador'd  !  [end? 

Where  shall  thy  praise  begin,  which  ne'er  should 
"Where'er  I*tum,  what  claim  on  all  applause ! 
How  is  nighVs  sable  mantle  labour'd  o'er, 
How  richly  wrought  with  attributes  divine !  fporop. 
What  wisdom  shhies !  what  love !  this  midnight 
This  gorgeous  aroh,  with  golden  worlds  inlay'd  ! 
Built  with  divine  ambition  !  nought  to  thee  ; 
For  others  this  profusion:  thou,  apart, 
Above  1  beyond  !  O  tell  me,  mighty  Mind  ! 
WHiere  art  thou  ?  Shall  I  dive  into  the  deep  f 
Call  to  the  Sun,  or  aric  the  roaring  icindf, 
For  their  Creator  ?  Shall  I  question  loud 
The  thunder,  if  in  that  th'  Almighty  dwells  } 
Or  holds  he  furious  storms  in  straiten'd  reins. 
And  bids  fierce  whirktmds  wheel  his  rapid  car? 
What  mean  these  quettioDS?  Trembling,  Iretractj 


His  glory,  to  created  glor>',  bright. 

As  that  to  central  horrours;  he  looks  down 

On  all  that  soars ;  and  spans  immensity. 

Though  night  unniunber'd  worlds  unfolds  to  view. 
Boundless  creation!  what  art  thou?  Abeam, 
A  mere  efliuvium  of  his  majesty  : 
And  shall  an  atom  of  this  atom-world 
Mutter,  in  dust  and  sin,  the  theme  of  Heaven  ? 
Down  to  the  centre  should  I  send  my  thought 
Through  beds  of  glittering  ore,  and  glowing  gems. 
Their  beggar'd  blaze  wants  liistre  for  my  lay } 
Goes  out  in  darkness:  if,  on  towering  wing, 
I  send  it  through  the  boundless  vault  of  stars  ! 
The  stars,  though  rich,  what  dross  their  gold  to  thee. 
Great! -good!  wise!  wonderful!  eternal  King! 
If  to  those  conscious  stars  thy  throne  around. 
Praise  ever-pouring,  and  imbibing  bliss  5 
And  ask  their  strain ;  they  want  it,  more  they  want. 
Poor  their  abundance,  humble  their  sublime. 
Languid  their  energy,  their  ardour  cold. 
Indebted  still,  their  highest  rapture  bums ; 
Short  of  its  mark,  defective,  though  divine. 

Still  more— This  theme  is  man's,  and  man's  alone; 
Their  vast  appointments  reach  it  not :  they  see 
On  Earth  a  bounty  not  indulged  on  high ; 
Aud  downward  look  for  Heaven's  superior  praise ! 
First-bom  of  ether !  high  in  fields  of  light ! 
View  man,  to  sec  the  glory  of  your  God ! 
Could  angels  envy,  they  had  envied  liere;  • 
And  some  dirfenvy;  and  the  rest,  tliough  gods. 
Yet  still  gods  unredeemed  (there  triumphs  man. 
Tempted  to  weigh  the  dust  against  the  skies) 
They  leas  would  jferf,  though  more  adorn,  my  theme. 
They  sung  Creation  (for  in  thatthey  shar*d) : 
How  rose  in  melody,  that  child  of  love  I 
CreaHarfs  great  superior,  man  !  is  thine ; 
Thine  is  redemptioH  ;  they  just  gave  the  key: 
'Tis  thine  to  raise,  and  etemize,  the  song ; 
Though  human,  yet  divine ;  for  should  not  this 
Raise  man  o^er  man,    and  kindle  seraphs  heref 
Redemption!  'twas  creation  more  sublime ; 
Redemption  !  'twas  the  labour  of  the  skies ; 
Far  more  than  labour — It  was  death  in  Heaven. 
A  truth  so  strange !  't  were  bold  to  think  it  true ; 
If  not  far  bolder  still  to  disbelieve  !  [ven  ? 

Here  pause,  and  ponder :  was  there  death  in  Hea- 
What  then  on  Earth  ?  On  Earth,  which  struck  the 

blow? 
Who  struck  it  ?  l^Tio  ? — O  how  is  man  enlarg'd 
Seen  through  this  medium !  how  the  pigmy  toweni 
How  counterpoised  his  origin  from  dust ! 
How  counterpois'd,  to  dust  his  sad  return  ! 
How  voided  his  vast  distance  from  the  skies ! 
How  near  be  presses  on  the  seraph's  wing ! 
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Which  U  the  seraph  ?  Which  the  born  of  clay? 

H(  w  this  demonstiates,  through  the  thickest  cloud 

Of  guilt,  and  clay  coiidens'd,  ihe  son  of  Heaven ! 

Tiie  doui'le  son  ;  the  made,  and  the  re-made  ! 

And  shall  Heaven's  double  property  be  lost  > 

Man's  double  madness  only  can  destroy. 

To  man  the  bleeding  cross  has  promis'd  all ; 

The  bleeding  cross  has  sworn  eternal  grace ; 

Who  gave  his  life,  wliat  grace  shall  he  deny  ? 

O  yc !  who,  from  this  rock  ofages^  leap. 

Apostates,  plunging  headlong  in  the  deep  ! 

Wljat  cordial  joy,  what  consolation  strong, 

Whatever  winds  arise,  or  billows  roll, 

Our  interest  in  the  master  of  the  storm  ! 

Cling  there f  and  in  wreckM  Nature's  ruin  smile; 

While  vile  apostates  tremble  in  a  calm. 

Man !  know  thyself.     All  wisdom  centres  there  : 

To  none  man  seems  ignoble,  but  to  man ; 

Angels  that  grandeur,  men  o'erlook,  admire :  . 

How  long  shall  human  nature  be  their  book. 

Degenerate  mortal !  and  unread  by  thee ) 

The  beam  dim  retMon  sheds  shows  wonders  there ; 

W^hat  high  contents !  Illustrious  faculties ! 

But  the  grand  commaU^  which  displays  at  full 

Our  human  height,  scarce  severed  from  dirine, 

,By  Heaven  cOmposM,  was  published  on  the  crots. 

Who  looks  on  that,  and  sees  not  in  himself 
An  awful  stranger,  a  terrestrial  god  ? 
A  glorious  partner  with  the  Deity 

,In  that  high  attribute,  immortal  life  ? 
If  a  God  bleeds,  he  bleeds  not  fot*  a  worm : 
I  gaze,  and,  as  I  gaze,  my  mounting  soul 
Catches  strange  fire,  £temity  !  at  thee ; 
And  drops  the  world— or  rather,  more  eqjojra : 
How  chang'd  the  face  of  Nature !  how  improved  ! 
\Vhat  8eem'4  &  chaos,  shines  a  glorious  world. 
Or,  what  a  world,  an  Eden ;  heightened  all  1 
It  is  another  scene !  another  self! 
And  still  another,  as  time  roUs  along ; 
And  that  a  sf{f{wc  more  illustrious  stilL 
Beyond  long  ages,  yet  roll'd  up  in  shades 
rnpierc*d  by  bold  ooi^ecture*s  keenest  ray. 
What  evolutions  of  surprising  fate! 
How  Nature  opens,  and  receives  my  soul 
In  boundless  walksof  raptur'd  thought !  where  gods 
Kncounter  and  embrace  me !  What  new  births 
Of  strange  adventure,  foreign  to  the  San ; 
Where  what  now  charms,  perhaps,  whatever  exists, 
Old  timCf  and  fair  erection,  are  fbi^  ! 

Is  this  extravagant  ?  Of  man  we  form 
Extravagant  cpnceptioD,  to  be  just : 
Conception  unoonfiiiM  wants  wings  to  reach  him : 
Beyond  its  reach,  the  Godhead  only,  more. 
He,  the  great  Father!  kindled  at  <me  flame 
The  world  of  rationals ;  one  ipirit  pourM 
From  spirit's  aweful  fountain :  pour'd  himself 
Through  all  thehr  souls;  but  not  in  equal  stream, 
Profuse,  or  friigal,  of  th'  aspiring  God, 
As  bis  wise  plan  demanded ;  and  when  past 
Their  various  trials  in  tbeir  various  spheres, 
if  they  continue  rational,  as  made, 
Kesori)s  th&m  all  into  himself  again  ; 
His  throne  their  centre,  and  his  smile  their  crown. 
Why  doubt  we,  then,  the  glorious  truth  to  sing, 
ThOQgb  yet  unsung,  as  deemed,  perhaps,  too  bold  ? 
Angels  are  men  of  a  superior  kind ; 

.Angels  are  men  in  lighter  habit  clad. 

High  o'er  celestial  mountains  wing'd  in  flight ; 

And  men  are  aagels,  loaded  for  an  hour. 

Who  wade  this  miry  Tde,  and  climb  with  pain,       | 


And  slippery  step,  the  bottom  of  the  ste^. 
Angels  their  fi&ilings,  mortals  have  their  praise  | 
While  here,  of  corps  ethereal,  such  enrolPd, 
And  summouM  to  the  glorunis  standard  sooo. 
Which  flames  eternal  crimson  through  the  du 
Nor  are  our  brothers  thoughtless  of  their  kin. 
Yet  absent ;  but  not  abeent  from  thdr  love. 
Michael  has  fought  our  battles  |  Raphael  wag 
Our  triumphs  j  Gabriel  on  our  errands  flown. 
Sent  by  the  Sovereign :  and  are  these,  O  man ! 
11)y  friends,  thy  warm  allies  ?  and  thou  (shame  bam 
The  cheek  to  cinder  ! )  rival  to  the  brute  } 

Religion  's  All.     Descending  from  the  dues 
To  wreU'hed  man,  the  goddess  in  her  left. 
Holds  out  this  world,  and,  in  her  right,  the  next  i 
Religion  /  the  sole  voucher  oian  is  man  ; 
Supporter  sole  of  man  above  himself; 
E'en  in  this  night  of  frailty,  change,  and  death* 
She  gives  the  soul  a  soul  that  acts  a  god* 
Religkm !  Providence  !  an  after-state ! 
Here  is  firm  footing;  here  is  solid  rock  ! 
This  can  support  us ;  all  is  sea  besides  ; 
Sinks  under  us ;  bertoims,  and  then  devoors. 
His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies. 
And  bids  Earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whiri. 

As  when  a  wretch,  from  thick,  polluted  air. 
Darkness,  and  stench,  and  suffocation  damps. 
And  dungeon-horrours,  by  kind  fete,  diachaiirgMf 
Climbs  some  feir  eminence,  where  ether  pare 
Surrounds  him,  and  Elysian  prospects  rise. 
His  heart  exuhs,  his  spirits  cast  their  load  ; 
As  if  new-born,  he  triumphs  in  the  change  ; 
So  joys  the  soul,  when,  from  inglorious  aims, 
And  sordid  sweets,  from  feculence  and  fifoth 
Of  ties  terrestrial,  set  at  large,  she  moants 
To  reason's  region,  her  own  element. 
Breathes  hopes  immorUl,  and  aflncts  the  skiea. 

Religion  !  thou  the  soul  of  happiness  ; 
And,  groaning  Calvary,  of  thee !  There  shine 
The  noblest  truths ;  there  strongest  motives  sdng  | 
There  sacred  violence  assaults  the  soul ; 
There,  nothing  but  compulsion  is  forborne. 
Can  love  allure  us ;  or  can  terrour  awe  ? 
He  weeps ! — the  felling  drop  pnts  out  the  Sun ; 
He  sighs— the  sigh  Earth's  deep  foundation  shakea. 
If  in  his  love  so  terrible,  what  then 
His  wrath  inflam'd  ?  his  tenderness  on  fire  ? 
Like  soft,  smooth  oil,  outblazing  other  fires? 
Can  prayer,  can  praise,  avert  it  ?— Thou,  my  AWi 
My  theme !  my  mspiratMm !  and  my  crown  I 
My  strength  in  age  1  my  rise  in  low  estate ! 
My  soul's  ambition,  pleasure,  wealth  1 — my  worid ! 
My  light  in  darkness !  and  my  life  in  death  I 
My  boast  through  time!  bliss  through  eternity ! 
Eternity,  too  short  to  speak  thy  praise ! 
Or  fathom  thy  profound  of  love  to  man ! 
To  man  of  men  the  meanest,  e'en  to  me  ; 
My  sacrifice !  my  God ! — ^what  things  are  these ! 

What  then  art  thou  ?  by  what  name  shall  1  call 
Knew  I  the  name  devout  archangels  use,       [tbee  > 
Devoi^t  archangels  should  the  name  enjoy. 
By  me  unrival'd ;  thousands  more  sublime. 
None  half  so  dear,  as  that,  which,  though  unspoke^ 
Still  glows  9t  heart :  O  how  omnipotence 
Is  lost  in  k>ve  1  Thou  great  phihmthropift ! 
Father  of  angeb!  hut  the  fiiend  of  man ! 
Like  JAoob,  fondest  of  the  younger  bom  ! 
Thou,  whodidst  save  him,  snatch  the  smoking  bnaid 
From  oat  the  flames,  and  quench  it  in  thy  bfood  I 
I  How  art  thoo  pleas'd,  by  boanty  to  distxess  I 
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To  make  us  gmah  beneath  our  gratitude. 
Too  big  for  birth !  to  favour,  and  confound ; 
To  challenge,  and  to  distance  all  return ! 
Of  lavish  love  stupendous  heights  to  soar, 
And  leave  praise  panting  in  the  distant  vale  ! 
Thy  right,  too  great,  defrauds  thee  of  thy  due; 
And  sacrilegious  our  suhlimest  song. 
But  since  the  naked  will  obtains  thy  smile. 
Beneath  this  monument  of  praise  unpaid, 
And  future  life  s3rmphonious  to  my  strain, 
(That  noblest  hymn  to  Heaven !)  for  ever  lie 
Intomb'd  my /ear  of  death.'  and  every  fear, 
The  dread  of  every  evil,  but  thy  frown. 

Whom  see  I,  yonder,  so  demurely  smile  ? 
Laughter  a  labour,  and  might  break  their  rest 
Ye  quietists,  in  homage  to  the  skies ! 
Serene !  of  soft  address !  who  mildly  make 
An  unobtrusive  tender  of  yonr  hearts, 
Abhorring  violence;  who  htUt  indeed  ; 
But,  for  the  blessing,  vresUe  not  with  Heaven! 
Think  you  my  song  too  turbulent  ?  too  warm  ? 
Are  passions,  then,  the  pagans  of  the  soul ! 
Reason,  alone  baptized  ?  alone  ordaiti'd 
To  touch  things  sacred  ?  Oh  for  warmer  still ! 
Guilt  chills  my  zeal,  and  age  benumbs  my  powers; 
Oh  for  an  humbler  heart !  and  prouder  song ! 
Thou,  my  much-injnr'd  theme  !  with  that  soft  eye 
Which  melted  o»er  doom'd  Salem,  deign  to  look 
Compassion  to  the  coldness  of  my  breast ; 
And  pardon  to  the  winter  in  my  strain. 

Oh  ye  cold-hearted,  frozen,  formalists! 
On  such  a  theme,  't  is  impious  to  be  calm ; 
Passion  is  reason,  transport  temper,  here. 
Shall  Heaven,  which  gave  us  ardour,  and  has  shown 
Her  own  for  man  so  strongly,  not  disdain 
What  smooth  emollients  in  theology. 
Recumbent  virtue's  downy  doctors,  preach  ; 
That  prose  of  piety,  a  lukewarm  praise  ? 
Bjse  odours  sweet  from  incense  unvifloni'd  f 
Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevout ; 
But  when  it  gknrs,  its  heat  is  struck  to  Heaven ; 
To  human  hearts  her  golden  harps  are  strung  j 
High  Heaven's  orchestra  chaunts  amen  to  man. 
Hear  I,  or  dream  I  hear,  their  distant  strain. 
Sweet  to  the  soul,  and  tasting  strong  of  Heaven, 
Soft-wafted  on  celestial  pity*s  plume. 
Through  the  vast  spaces  of  the  universe, 
To  cheer  me  in  this  melancholy  gloom  ? 
Oh  when  will  Death  (now  stingless),  like  a  friend. 
Admit  me  of  their  choir?  O  when  will  Death 
This  mouldering,  old,  partition-wall  throw  down  i 
Give  beings,  one  in  nature,  one  abode  ? 
Oh  Death  divine  I  that  giv'st  us  to  the  skies! 
Gre&t  Juture  I  glorious  patron  of  the  past, 
And  present !  when  shall  1  thy  shrine  adore  ? 
From  Nature's  contment,  immensely  wide, 
Immensely  blest,  this  little  isU  ofl^fe. 
This  dark,  incarcerated  colony. 
Divides  us.     Happy  day !  that  breaks  our  ohaia ; 
That  manumits ;  that  calls  from  exile  home ; 
That  leads  to  Nature's  great  metropolis, 
And  re-admits  ns,  through  the  guardian  hand 
Of  elder  brothers,  to  our  Fathefs  throne  j 
Who  hears  our  Advocate,  and,  throngh  his  wounds 
Beholding  man,  allows  that  tender  name. 
'Tis  thu  makes  Christian  triwn^h  a  command  : 
T  if  this  makes  joy  a  duty  to  the  wise ; 
Tis  impious  in  a  good  man  to  be  sad. 

See  thou,  Lorenzo !  where  hangs  all  our  hope  ? 
Touch'd  by  the  crou,  we  Uve  j  or,  more  than  die  5 


That  touch  which  touch'd  not  angels;  more  divine 
Thau  that  which  touch'd  confusion  into  form> 
And  darkness  into  glory ;  partial  touch  ! 
Jnefl^bly  pre-eminent  regard  !  * 

Sacred  to  man,  and  sovereign  through  the  whole 
Long  golden  chain  of  miracles,  which  hangs 
From  Heaven  through  all  duration,  and  supports 
In  one  illustrious  and  amazing  plan, 
I'hy  welfare,  Nature  !  and  thy  God's  renown; 
That  tottch,  with  charm  celestial,  heals  the  soul 
Diseas'd,  drives  pain  from  guilt,'lightslife  in  death, 
Turns  Earth  to  Heaven,  to  heavenly  thrones  tran«;- 
The  ghastly  ruins  of  the  mouldering  tomb,    [forms 

Dost  ask  me  when  ?  When  he  who  dietl  returns; 
Returns,  howchang'd!  Where  then  the  man  of  woe? 
In  glory's  termors  all  the  Godhead  bums; 
And  all  his  courts,  exhausted  by  the  tide 
Of  deities  triumphant  in  his  train, 
Leave  a  stupendous  solitude  in  Heaven ; 
Replenish'd  soon,  replcnish'd  with  increase 
Of  pomp,  and  multitude  ;  a  radiant  band 
Of  angels  new ;  of  angels  from  the  tomb. 

Is  this  my  fancy  thrown  remote ;  and  rise 
Dark  doubts  between  the  promise  and  event  ? 
I  send  thee  not  to  volumes  for  thy  cure  ; 
Read  Nature ;  Nature  is  a  friend  to  truth ; 
Nature  is  Christian;  preachei^  to  mankind  j 
And  bids  dead  matter  aid  us  in  our  creed. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  the  comet's  flambg  tiight  ? 
7^'  illustrioust  stranger,  passing,  terrour  sheds 
On  gazing  nations ;  from  his  fiery  train 
Of  length  enormous,  takes  his  ample  round 
Through  depths  of  ether;  coasts  unnumbered  worlds, 
Of  more  than  solar  glory ;  doubles  wide 
Heaven's  mighty  cape ;  and  then  revisits  Berth, 
From  the  long  travel  of  a  thousand  years. 
Thus,  at  the  destiu'd  period,  shall  return 
He,  once  on  Earth,  who  bids  the  comet  bla;!e : 
And,  with  him,  all  our  triumph  o'er  the  tomb. 

Nature  is  dumb  on  this  important  point; 
Or  hope  precarious  in  low  whif-per  breathes ; 
Failh  speaks  aloud,  distinct ;  e'en  adders  hear : 
But  turn,  and  dart  into  the  dark  again> 
Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  Death, 
To  break  the  shock  blind  Nature  cannot  shun. 
And  lands  thought  smoothly  on  the  friither  shore. 
Death's  terrour  is  the  mountain  faith  removes ; 
That  mountain  barrier  between  man  .and  peace. 
*T  ts  faith  disarms  destruction ;  and  absolves 
From  every  clamorous  charge,  the  guiltless  tomb. 

Why  disbelieve  ?  Lorenzo ! — "  Reason  bids. 
All -sacred  reason." — Hold  her  sacred  still ; 
Nor  shalt  thou  want  a  rival  in  thy  flame : 
All-sacred  reason  /  source,  and  soul,  of  all 
Demauding  praise,  on  Earth,  or  Earth  above ! 
My  heart  is  thine :  deep  in  its  inmost  folds. 
Live  thou  with  life ;  live  dearer  of  the  two. 
Wear  I  the  blessed  cross,  by  fortune  stamp'd 
On  passive  Nature,  before  thought  was  bom  ? 
My  birth's  blind  bigot !  flr'd  with  local  zeal  ! 
No ;  Reason  re-baptized  me  when  adult ; 
Weigh'd  true,  and  false,  in  her  impartial  scale  ; 
My  heart  became  the  convert  of  my  head. 
And  made  that  choice,  which  once  was  but  my  fate. 
**  On  argument  alone  my  faith  is  built :'» 
Reason  pursu'd  h  faith  ^  and  unpnrsued 
Where  proof  invites,  »t  is  reason,  then,  no  more: 
And  such  our  proof,  That,  or  our  faith  is  right, 
Or  Reason  lies,  and  Heaven  dcsign'd  it  u/rong  : 
Absolve  we  this?  What,  then,  is  bhisphemy  ? 
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Fond  as  we  are,  and  jnstly  fond,  c^ftilh. 
Reason,  we  grant,  detnandii  our  first  regard ; 
7'he  mother  bononr'd,  as  the  daughter  dear. 
Reason  the  root,  fair  faith  is  but  the  flower  ; 
The  fading  tlower  shall  die;  but  reaaoQ  lives 
Impiortal,  as  her  Father  in  the  skies. 
Whcn/aith  is  virtre,  reason  makes  it  sa 
Wrong  not  the  Christian ;  think  not  reason  yours : 
*T  is  reason  our  great  Master  holds  so  dear ; 
*Tis  reason*s  injur'd  rights  his  wrath  resents  j 
'T  is  reason^s  voice  obey'd  his  glories  crown ; 
To  give  lost  reason  life,  he  pour'd  his  own : 
Believe,  and  show  the  reason  of  a  man ; 
Believe,  and  taste  the  pleasure  of  a  God  $ 
Believe,  and  look  with  triumph  on  the  tomb : 
Tlirough  reason* s  wounds  alone  thy  faiih  can  die  j 
Which  dying,  tenfold  terrour  gives  to  death, 
And  dips  in  venom  his  twice-mortal  sting. 

Learn  hence  what  honours,  what  loud  paans,  due 
To  those,  who  push  our  antidote  aside ; 
Those  boasted  friends  to  reasoiiy  and  to  man. 
Whose  fatal  love  stabs  every  joy,  and  leaves 
Death's  terrour  heightened,  gnawing  on  his  heart 
These  pompous  sons  of  reason  idolized 
And  vilified  at  once ;  of  reason  dead, 
Then  deify*d,  as  monarchs  were  of  old ; 
What  conduct  plants  proud  laurels  on  their  brow  ? 
While  love  of  truth  through  all  their  camp  resounds, 
They  draw  pride's  curtain  o'er  tbe  noun-tide  ray, 
Spike  up  their  inch  of  reason,  on  the  point 
Of  philosophic  wit,  co/Td  argument ; 
And  then,  exulting  in  their  taper,  cry, 
**  Behold  the  Sun:  *'  and,  Indian-like,  adore. 

Talk  they  of  morals  f  O  thou  bleeding  Love  ! 
Thou  maker  of  new  morals  to  mankind  ! 
The  grand  morality  is  love  of  thee. 
As  wise  as  Socrates,  if  such  they  were, 
(Nor  will  they  'bate  of  that  sublime  renown) 
jIs  ivise  as  Socrates,  might  justly  stand 
'  The  definition  of  a  modem  fooL 

A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man : 
Anc  is  there,  who  the  blessed  cross  wipes  off, 
As  a  foul  blot  from  his  dishonoured  brow  ? 
If  angels  tremble,  'tis  at  such  a  sight : 
Tt\e  wretch  they  quit,  desponding  of  their  charge, 
More  struck  with  grief  or  wonder,  who  can  tell  ? 

Ye  sold  to  sense !  ye  citizens  of  Earth  ! 
(For  such  alone  the  Christian  banner  fly) 
Know  ye  how  wise  your  choice,  bow  great  your  gain  ? 
Behold  the  picture  of  Earth's  hap[Jtcst  man ; 
*'  He  calls  his  wish,  it  comes ;  he  sends  it  back. 
And  says,  he  call'd  another ;  that  arrives. 
Meets  the  same  welcome;  yet  he  still  calls  on ; 
Till  one  calls  him,  who  varies  not  his  call. 
But  holds  him  &st,  in  chains  of  darkness  bound. 
Till  Nature  dies,  ajKl  judgment  sets  him  free ; 
A  freedom  far  less  welcome  than  his  chain." 

But  grant  man  happy ;  grant  him  happy  long ; 
Add  to  life's  highest  prize  her  latest  hour ; 
That  hour,  so  late,  is  nimble  in  approach. 
That,  like  a  post,  comes  on  in  full  career : 
How  swift  the  shuttle  flies,  that  weaves  thy  shroud ! 
Where  is  the  fable  of  thy  former  years  ? 
Thrown  down  the  gulf  of  time ;  as  far  from  thee 
As  they  had  ne'er  been  thiue;  the  day  \ik  hand, 
like  a  bird  struggling  to  get  lopse,  is  going; 
Scarce  now  pussess'd,  so  suddenly  'tis  gone; 
And  each  swift  moment  fled,  is  death  advanc'd 
By  strides  as  swift ;  Eternity  is  all ; 
And  whose  Eterx^y  ?  Who  triumphs  there  \ 


Bathing  for  ever  in  tbe  font  of  Miss ! 

For  ever  basking  in  tbe  Deity  ! 

Lorenzo !  who?— Thy  conscience  shall  reply. 

O  give  it  leave  to  speak ;  t  will  speak  ere  loo;. 
Thy  leave  unask'd :  Lorenzo !  hear  it  now. 
While  useful  its  advice,  its  accent  mild. 
By  the  great  edict,  the  divine  decree, 
TruUi  is  deposited  with  man's  last  hour  ; 
An  honesi  hour,  and  fiaithfol  to  her  trust : 
Truth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Deity ; 
Truth,  of  his  council,  when  he  made  the  worlds  ; 
Nor  less,  when  he  shall  judge  the  worlds  he  made  ; 
Though  silent  long,  and  sleeping  ne'er  so  sound. 
Smothered  with  errours,  and  opprest  with  Xoy%^ 
That  Ueaven-oommissioD'd  hour  no  sooner  calls^ 
fiut,«^rom  her  cavern  in  the  soul's  abyss. 
Like  him  they  fi&ble  under  Sxxvbl  whelm'd. 
The  goddess  bursts,  in  thunder,  and  in  flame  ; 
Loudly  convinces,  and  severely  pains. 
Dark  demons  1  discharge,  and  hydra  stings  ; 
The  keen  vibratbn  of  bright  tnUh—ii  Hell : 
Just  definition !  though  fa^  schools  untaugrbt. 
Ye  deaf  to  truth !  peruse.thb  parson'd  page. 
And  trust,  for  once,  a  prophet,  and  a  priest ; 
'*  Men  may  Uve  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die/* 


NIGHT  THE  FIFTH. 
THE  RELAPSE, 

TO  THE  IIGBT  HON.  THB  BASL  OF  LITCUFULD. 

LoKENZo !  to  recriminate  is  just 

Fondness  for  fiame  is  avarice  of  air. 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise. 

Praise  no  man  e'er  de8erv*d,who  sought  no  more. 

As  just  thy  second  charge,     I  grant  the  Miise 
Has  often  blusht  at  her  degenerate  sons, 
ReUin'd  by  sense  to  plead  her  filthy  cause; 
To  raise  the  low,  to  magnify  the  roecB, 
And  subtilize  the  gross  into  refin'd  : 
As  if  to  magic  numbers'  powerful  charm 
*T  was  given,  to  make  a  civet  of  their  song 
Obscene,  and  sweeten  ordure  to  perfume. 
fFUy  a  true  pagan,  deifies  tbe  brute. 
And  lifts  our  swine- enjoyments  from  the  mire. 

The  fact  notorious,  nor  obscure  the  cause. 
We  wear  the  chains  cfpleaswre  and  c^  pride. 
These  share  the  man ;  and  these  distract  him  too; 
Draw  different  ways,  and  clash  in  their  commands. 
Pride,  like  an  eagle,  builds  among  tbe  stars. 
But  pleasure,  lark-like,  nests  upon  the  ground. 
Joys  shar'd  by  brute-creation,  pride  resents ; 
Pleasure  embraces :  man  would  both  enjoy, 
And  both  atoiue:  a  point  bow  bard  to  gain  \ 
But,  what  can't  wit,  when  stung  by  strong  denre  ? 

W1t  dares  attempt  this  arduous  enterprise. 
Since  jojTS  of  sense  can't  rise  to  reason* s  taste ; 
In  subtle  sophistry^t  laborious  forge, 
ff^  hammers  out  a  reason  itcio,  that  stoops 
To  sordid  scenes,  and  meets  tliem  with  apptanse^ 
fFit  calls  the  graces  the  chaste  zone  to  loose ; 
Nor  less  than  a  pbtmp  gw/  to  fill  the  bowl : 
A  thousand  phantoms,  and  a  thousand  spells, 
A  thousand  opiates  scatters,  to  delude. 
To  fascinate,  inebriate,  lay  asleep. 
And  the  fooi'd  mind  deli^tfully  coniband.  [more  f 
Thus  that  which  shockM  the  judgment,  shocks  no 
That  which  gave  prid*  ofience,  no  more  oflfends. 
Pleasure  and  pride,  by  nattire  mortal  foes. 
At  war  eternal,  which  ia  man  shall  reign, 
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jly  win's  address,  patch  up  a  fetal  peace, 
And  hand  in  hand  lead  on  the  rank  debauch, 
From  rank,  refin'd  to  delicate  and  gay. 
Art,  cursed  art !  wipes  oiFth*  indebted  blush 
Froon  Nature's  cheek,  and  bronzes  every  shame. 
Man  smiles  in  ruin,  glories  in  his  guilt, 
And  infamy  stands  candidate  for  praise. 
Ail  writ  by  man  in  favour  of  the  soul, 
These  sensual  ethics  far,  in  bulk,  transcend. 
The  "flowers  of  eloquence,  profusely  pourM 
Cer  spotted  vice,  fill  half  the  lettered  world. 
Can  powers  of  genius  exorcise  their  page, 
And  consecrate  enormities  with  song  } 
But  let  not  these  inexpiable  strains 
Condemn  the  Muse  that  knows  her  dignity ; 
Nor  meanly  stops  at  time,  but  holds  the  world 
As  'tis,  in  Nature's  ample  field,  a  point, 
A  point  in  her  esteem  ;  from  whence  to  start. 
And  run  the  round  of  universal  space. 
To  visit  being  universal  there. 
And  being's  Source,  that  utmost  flight  of  mind  ! 
Yet,  spite  of  this  so  vast  circumference, 
Weil  knows,  but  what  is  moral,  nought  is  grcaL 
Sing  syrens  only  ?  Do  not  angels  sing  ? 
There  is  in  poesy  a  decent  pride, 
Which  well  becomes  her  when  she  speaks  to  prose, 
Her  younger  sister ;  haply,  not  more  wise. 

Think'st  thou,  J^renzo!  to  find  pastimes  here  ? 
No  gruilty  passion  blown  into  a  flame, 
No  foible  flatter'd,  dignity  disgraced, 
No  fairy  field  of  fiction,  all  on  flower. 
No  rainbow  colours,  here,  or  silken  talei 
But  solenui  counsels,  images  of  awe, 
Trutlis,  which  eternity  lets  fall  on  man      [spheres. 
With    double  weight,   through   these    re\olving 
Tliis  death-deep  silence,  and  incumbent  shade : 
Thoughts,  such  as  shall  revisit  your  last  hour; 
Visit  uncalPd,  and  live  when  life  expires ; 
And  thy  dark  pencil,  midmght !  darker  sitill 
In  melancholy  dipt,  embrowns  the  whole. 

Yet  this,  even  tkU,  my  laughter-loving  friends ! 
Lorenzo  I  and  thy  brothers  of  the  smile  ! 
If,  what  imports  you  most,  can  moist  engage, 
Shall  steal  your  ear,  and  chain  you  to  my  song. 
Or  if  yoii  fail  me,  know,  the  wise  shall  taste 
The  truths  I  sing;  the'truths  I  sing  shall  feel; 
And,. feeling,  give  assent;  and  their  assent 
Is  ample  recompense ;  is  more  than  praise. 
But  chiefly  thine,  O  Litchfield  !'  nor  mistake; 
Think  not  unintroduc'd  I  force  my  way ; 
Narcissa,  not  unknown,  not  unallied, 
By  virtue,  or  by  blood,  illustrious  youth  ! 
To  thee,  from  blooming  amaranthine  bowers. 
Where  all  the  language  liarmony,  descends 
Uncall'd,  and  asks  admittance  for  the  Muse : 
A  Muse  that  will  not  pain  thee  with  thy  praise; 
Thy  praise  she  drops,  by  nobler  still  inspired. 

O  thou !  Blest  Spirit !  whether  the  supreme, 
Great  antemundane  Father !  in  whose  breast 
Embryo  creation,  unborn  being,  dwelt. 
And  all  its  various  revolutions  roll'd 
Present,  thongh  future ;  prior  to  themselves  ; 
Whose  breath  can  blow  it  into  nought  again ; 
Or,  from  his  throne  some  delegated  power. 
Who,  studious  of  our  peace,  dost  tuni  the  thought 
From  vain  and  vile,  to  solid  aud  sublime  ! 
Unseen  thou  lead'st  me  to  delicious  draughts 
Of  inspiration,  from  a  purer  stream, 
And  fuller  of  the  god,  than  that  which  burst 
rom  fam*d  Castaiia:  nor  is  yet  allay'd 
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My  sacred  thirst;  though  long  my  soul  has  rang'd 
Through  pleasing  paths  of  moral,  and  divine, 
By  thee  sustain'd,  and  lighted  by  the  stars. 

By  them  best  lighted  are  the  paths  of  thought ; 
Nights  are  their  days,  their  most  illumin'd  hours. 
By  day,  the  soul,  o'erbome  by  life's  career, 
Stunn'd  by  the  din,  and  giddy  with  the  glare. 
Reels  far  from  reason,  jostled  by  the  throng. 
By  day  the  soul  is  passive,  all  her  thoughts 
Impos'd,  precarious,  broken  ere  mature. 
By  flight,  ftpom  objects  free,  from  passion  cool. 
Thoughts  uncontrol'd,  and  unimpressed,  the  births 
Of  pure  election,  arbitrary  range, 
Not  to  the  limits  of  one  world  coufin'd  ; 
But  from  ethereal  travels  light  on  Earth, 
As  voyagers  drop  anchor,  for  repose. 

Let  Indians,  and  the  gay,  like  Indians,  fond 
Of  feather*d  fopperies,  the  Sun  adore ; 
Darkness  has  more  divinity  &r  me ; 
It  strikes  thought  inward ;  it  drives  back  the  soul 
To  settle  on  herself,  our  point  supreme ! 
There  lies  our  theatre !  there  sits  our  judge. 
Darkness  the  curtain  drops  o'er  life's  dull  scene  ; 
'T  is  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  stretch'd  out 
'Twixt  man  and  vanity ;  't  is  reason's  reign, 
And  virtue's  too;  these  tutelary  shades 
Are  man's  asylum  from  the  tainted  throng. 
Nii^ht  is  the  good  m&n't  friend,  and  gtiardian  too  i 
It  no  less  resales  virtue,  than  inspires. 

Firtue,  for  ever  frail,  as  fair,  below. 
Her  tender  nature  sufl*ers  in  the  crowd. 
Nor  touches  on  the  world,  without  a  stain: 
The  world*8  infectious ;  few  bring  back  at  eve. 
Immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  mom. 
Something  we  thought,  is  blotted !  we  resolv^d^ 
Is  shaken ;  we  renounced,  returns  again. 
Each  salutation  may  slide  in  a  sin 
Unthought  before,  or  fix  a  former  flaw. 
Nor  is  it  strange :  light,  motion,  concourse,  noise^ 
All,  scatter  us  abroad ;  thought  outward-bound, 
Neglectful  of  our  home  aflairs,  flies  off 
In  fume  and  dissipation,  quits  her  charge,      ^ 
And  leaves  the  breast  unguarded  to  the  foe. 

Present  example  gets  within  our  guard. 
And  acts  with  double  force,  by  few  repeird. 
Ambition  fires  ambition ;  love  of  gain 
Strikes,  like  a  pestilence,  from  breast  to  breast  ^ 
Riot,  pride,  perfidy,  blue  vapours  breathe  j 
And  inhumanity  is  caught  from  man. 
From  smiling  man.     A  slight,  a  single  glance. 
And  shot  at  random,  often  has  brought  home- 
A  sudden  ffever  to  the  throbbing  heart. 
Of  envy,  rancour,  or  impure  desire. 
We  see,  we  hear,  with  peril ;  safety  dwells 
Remote  from  multitude ;  the  world  s  a  sqhool 
Of  wrrong,  and  what  proficients  swarm  around  f 
We  must,  or  imitate,  or  disapprove ; 
Must  list  as  their  accomplices,  or  foes ; 
That  stains  our  innocence ;  this  wounds  our  peace. 
From  Nature's  birth,  hence,  wisdom  has  beon  smit 
With  sweet  recess,  and  languish'd  for  the  shade. 

This  sacred  shade,  and  solitude,  what  is  it^ 
'Tis  the  felt  presence  of  the  Deity. 
Few  are  the  ^ults  we  flatter  when  alone, 
Fice  sinks  in  her  allurements,  is  ungilt. 
And  k)oks,  like  other  objects,  black  by  night. 
By  night  an  atheist  half-believes  a  God. 

Night  is  fair  virtue's  immemorial  friend  ; 
The  conscious  Moon,  through  every  distant  i^ge, 
Has  held  a  lamp  to  wisdomf  and  let  &IU 
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On  coTUemplaHorCs  eye,  her  pargrinfi:  ray. 

The  famM  Athenian,  he  who  woo'd  from  Heaven 

Philosophy  the  fair,  to  dwell  with  men, 

And  form  their  manners,  not  inflame  their  pride, 

While  o'er  his  head,  as  fearful  to  molest 

His  labouring  mind,  the  stars  in  silence  slide. 

And  seem  all  gazing  on  their  future  guest. 

See  him  soliciting  his  ardent  suit 

In  private  audience :  all  the  live-long  night, 

Rigid  in  thought,  and  motionless,  he  stands; 

Kor  quits  his  theme,  or  posture,  till  the  Sun 

(Rude  drunkard  rising  rosy  from  the  main !) 

Disturbs  his  nobler  intellectual  beam. 

And  gives  him  to  the  tumult  of  the  world. 

Hail,  precious  moments !  stol'nfrom.the  black  waste 

Of  murder'd  time!  Auspicious  midnight!  hail ! 

Tlie  world  excluded,  every  passion  husht. 

And  open*d  a  calm  interonurse  with  Heaven, 

Here  the  soul  sits  in  council ;  ponders  past. 

Predestines yu^re action;  sees,  not  feels. 

Tumultuous  life,  and  reasons  with  the  storm ; 

All  her  lies  answers,  and  thinks  down  her  charms. 

What  awfiil  joy !  what  mental  liberty  ! 
I  am  not  pent  in  darkness ;  rather  say, 
(If  not  too  bold)  in  darkness  I  'm  embower'd. 
Delightful  gloom !  the  clustering  thoughts  around 
Spontaneous  rise,  and  btossom  in  the  shade ; 
But  droop  by  day,  and  sicken  in  the  smi. 
Tkoughtborrows  light  elsewhere;  from  tbaijirsi  fire. 
Fountain  of  animation  !  whence  descends 
Urania,  my  celestial  guest !  who  deigns 
Nightly  to  visit  me,  so  mean;  and  7iou;, 
Conscious  how  needful  discipline  to  man. 
From  pleasing  dalliance  with  the  charms  of  night 
My  wandering  thought  recalls,  to  what  excites 
Far  other  beat  of  heart !  Narcissa*s  tomb ! 
Or  is  it  feeble  Nature  calls  me  back. 
And  breaks  my  spirit  into  grief  again  ? 
Is  it  a  Stygian  vapour  in  my  blood  ? 
A  cold,  slow  puddle,  creeping  through  my  veins? 
Or  is  it  thus  witb  all  men } — ^Thus  with  all. 
What  are  we  ?  How  unequal  f  Now  we  soar. 
And  now  we  sink :  to  be  tlie  same,  transcends 
Our  present  prowess.     Deariy  pays  the  soul 
For  lodging  ill ;  too  dearly  rents  her  clay. 
Reason^  a  baffled  counsellor !  but  adds  ' 
The  blush  of  weakness  to  the  bane  of  woe. 
The  noblest  spirit,  fighting  her  hard  fate. 
In  this  damp,  dusty  region,  charged  with  storms, 
But  feeblv  flutters,  yet  untaught  to  fly ; 
Or,  flying,  short  her  flight,  and  sure  her  fall. 
Our  utmost  strength,  when  down,  to  rise  again ; 
And  not  to  yield,  though  beaten,  all  our  praise. 

Tis  vain  to  seek  in  men  for  more  than  man. 
Though  proud  in  promise,  big  in  previous  thought, 
Experience  damps  our  triumph.     I  who  late, 
Emerging  from  the  shadows  of  the  grave. 
Where  gT?>/* detained  me  prisoner,  mounting  high, 
Threw  wide  the  gates  of  everlasting  day. 
And  caird  mankind  to  glory,  shook  off /Nmiy 
Mortality  shook  off,  in  ether  pure, 
Atid  struck  the  stars ;  now  feel  my  spirits  fisil ; 
They  drop  me  from  the  zenith ;  down  I  rush, 
Like  him  whom  fable  fledg'd  with  waxen  wings. 
In  sorrow  dcown'd— but  not  in  sorrow  lost. 
How  wretcbid  is  the  roan  who  never  moum'd! 
I  dive  for  precious  pearl  in  sorrow^s  stream: 
Not  so  the  thoughtless  man  that  only  grieves : 
1'akes  all  the  torment,  and  rejects  the  gain 
(Inestimable  gain!)  and  gives  Heaven  leave 


To  make  him  but  more  wretched,  not  more  wise; 

If  wisdom  is  our  lesson  (and  what  else 
Ennobles  man  ?  what  else  have  angels  learnt  ?  ) 
Grief  J  more  proficients  in  thy  school  are  made. 
Than  genius,  or  proud  learning,  e*er  could  boasU 
Voracious  Uanting,  often  over-fed. 
Digests  not  into  sense  her  motley  meal. 
This  book-case,  witb  dark  booty  almost  bunt. 
This  forager  on  others'  wisdom,  leaves 
Her  native  farm,  her  reason,  quite  untilPd. 
With  mixt  manure  she  surfeits  the  rank  soil, 
Dung'd,  but  not  dress'd  ;  and  rich  to  beggaoy. 
A  pomp  untameable  of  weeds  prevails. 
Her  servanVs  wealth,  eocumber'd  wisdom  moams. 

And  what  says  genius  f  **  Let  the  duU  be  wise,** 
Genius,  too  bard  for  right,  can  prove  it  wrong ; 
And  loves  to  boast,  where  blush  men  less  inspired. 
It  pleads  exemption  from  the  laws  of  sense  ; 
Considers  reason  as  a  leveller ; 
And  scorns  to  share  a  blessing  with  the  crowd. 
That  wise  it  could  be,  thinks  an  ample  claim 
To  glory,  and  to  pleasure  gives  the  rest. 
Crassus  but  sleeps,  Ardelio  is  undone. 
fFisdom  less  shudders  at  a  fool,  than  wit. 

But  wisdom  smiles,  when  humbled  mortals  wce|iL 
When  sorrow  wounds  the  breast,  as  ploughs  the 

glebe. 
And  hearts  obdurate  feel  her  softening  shower  ; 
Her  seed  celestial,  then,  glad  wisdom  sows ; 
Her  golden  harvest  triumphs  in  the  soih 
If  so,  Narcissa !  welcome  my  Relapse  i 
I  Ml  raise  a  tax  on  my  calamity. 
And  reap  rich  compensation  from  my  pain. 
I  Ml  range  the  plenteous  intellectnal  field  ; 
And  gather  every  thought  of  sovereign  power 
To  chase  the  moral  maladies  of  man  ; 
Thoughts,  which  may  bear  transplanting  to  the  skies^ 
I'hough  natives  of  this  coarse  penurkms  toO : 
Nor  wholly  wither  there,  where  seraphs  sing, 
Refin'd,  exalted,  not  annulled,   in  Heaven. 
Reason,  the  sun  that  gives  them  birth,  the  same 
In  cither  clime,  though  more  illustrious  there. 
These  choicely  cullM,  and  elegantly  rang'd. 
Shall  form  a  garland  for  Narcissa's  tomb ; 
And,  pecadventure,  of  no  fading  flowers. 

Say  on  what  themes  shall  puzzled  choice  descend^ 
*'  Th'  importance  of  contemplating  the  tomb; 
fVhy  men  decline  it ;  suicide's  foul  birth  ; 
The  ^-arious  kind  ofgrirf;  the  faults  ffage; 
And  deaths  dread  character — invite  my  song.'* 

And,  first  th'  importance  of  our  end  surveyed. 
Friends  counsel  quick  dismission  of  our  grief: 
Mistaken  kindness !  our  hearts  heal  to#  soon. 
Are  they  more  kind  than  he,  who  struck  the  bkyw? 
Who  bid  it  do  his  errand  in  our  hearts. 
And  banish  peace,  till  nobler  guests  arrive. 
And  bring  it  back,  a  true  and  endless  peace  ? 
Calamities  9xe  friends :  as  glaring  day 
Of  these  unnumber'd  lustres  robs  our  sight; 
Prosperity  puts  out  unnumbered  thoughts 
Of  import  high,  and  light  divine,  toman. 

The  man  how  blest,  who,  sick  of  gaudy  scenes, 
(Scenes  apt  to  thrust  between  us  and  ourselves !) 
Is  led  by  choice  to  take  his  favourite  walk, 
Beneath  death's  gloomy,  silent,  c^^press  shades^ 
Unpierc^d  by  vanity's  fkntastic  ray ; 
To  read  his  monuments,  to  weigh  his  dust. 
Visit  his  vaults,  and  dwell  among  the  tombs  t 
Lorenzo  !  read  with  me  Narcissa'sjitone  ; 
(Narcissa  was  thy  ffivourite)  let  us  rea^ 
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Her  mor^  stone !  few  doctors  preach  so  well ; 
Few  orators  so  tenderly  can  touch 
The  feeiing  heart.     What  pathos  in  the  date  ! 
Apt  words  can  strike :  and  yet  in  them  we  see 
Faint  images  of  what  we,  heret  enjoy. 
"What  cause  have  we  to  build  on  length  of  life } 
Temptations  seize,  when./i?ar  is  laid  asleep^ 
And  ill  foreboded  is  our  strongest  guard. 

See  from  her  tomb,  as  from  an  humbler  shrine, 
Truth,  radiant  goddess !  sallies  on  my  soul. 
And  puts  DeLusiovi's  dusky  train  to  flight ; 
Dispels  the  mists  our  sultry  passions  raise, 
From  objects  low,  terrestrial,  and  obscene : 
And  shows  the  raU  estimate  of  things; 
Which  no  man,  unafHicted,  ever  saw  ; 
Pulls  off  the  veil  from  Virtu^i  rising  charms ; 
Detects  Temptation  in  a  thousand  lies. 
Truth  bids  me  look  on  men,  as  autumn  leaves, 
And  all  they  bleed  for,  as  the  summer's  dust. 
Driven  by  the  whirlwind:  lighted  by  her  beams, 
I  widen  my  horizon,  gain  new  powers. 
See  things  invisible,  feel  things  remote. 
Am  present  with  futurities ;  think  nought 
To  man  so  foreign,  as  the  joys  possest ; 
Nought  so  much  his,  as  those  beyond  the  grave. 

No  folly  keeps  its  colour  in  her  sight ; 
Pale  worldly  wisdom  loses  all  her  charms ; 
In  pompous  promise,  from  her  schemes  profound. 
If  future  fate  she  plans,  'tis  all  in  leaves. 
Like  Sibyl,  unsubstantial,  fleeting  bliss  ! 
At  the  first  blast  it  vanishes  in  air. 
Not  so,  celestial:  wouldst  thou  know,  Lorenzo! 
How  difler  worldly  wisdom,  and  divvne  t 
Jost  as  the  waning,  and  the  waxing  Moon. 
More  empty  worldly  wisdom  every  day  ', 
And  every  day  more  fair  her  rival  shines. 
When  later,  there 's  less  time  to  play  the  fool. 
Soon  our  old  term  for  wisdom  is  expired 
(Thou  know'st  she  calls  no  council  in  the  grave) : 
And  everlasting  fool  is  writ  in  fire. 
Or  real  wisdom  wafts  us  to  the  skies. 

As  worldly  schemes  resemble  Sibyls'  leaves, 
The  good  man's  days  to  Sibyls'  books  compare, 
(In  antient  story  read,  tbou  know'st  the  tale) 
In  price  still  rising,  as  in  number  less,. 
Inestimable  quite  his  final  hour. 
For  that  who  thrones  can  offer,  ofier  thrones ; 
Insolvent  worlds  the  purchase  cannot  pay. 
«*  Oh  let  me  die  his  death !"  all  Nature  cries. 
"  Then  live  his  life." — All  Nature  faulters  there. 
Our  great  physician  daily  to  consult, 
To  commune  with  the  grave,  our  only  cure. 

What  grave  prescribes  the  best? — A  friend's; 
and  yet, 
From  a  friend's  grave  how  soon  we  disengage ! 
E'en  to  the  dearest,  as  his  marble,  cold. 
Why  are  friends  ravisht  from  us  ?  T  is  to  bind, 
By  soft  affection^ f  ties,  on  human  hearts, 
The  thought  of  death,  which  reason,  too  supine. 
Or  misemploy'd,  so  rarely  fastens  there. 
Nor  reason,  nor  affection,  no,  nor  both 
Combin'd,  can  break  the  witchcrafts  of  the  world. 
Behold,  th'  inexorable  hour  at  hand  ! 
Behold,  th'  inexorable  hour  forgot  I 
And  to  forget  it,  the  chief  aim  of  life, 
Though  well  to  ponder  it,  is  life's  chief  end. 

Is  death,  that  ever  threatening,  ne'er  remote, 
That  all-important,  and  that  only  sure, 
(Come  when  he  will)  an  unexpectied  guest? 
Nay>  though  invited  by  the  kmdest  calls 


Of  hWnd  imprudence,  imexpectcd  still  ? 
TTiough  numerous  messengers  are  sent  before. 
To  warn  his  great  arrival.     What  the  cause» 
The  wondrous  cause,  of  this  mysterious  ill  ? 
All  Heaven  looks  down  astonisb'd  at  the  sight. 

Is  it,  that  life  has  sown  her  joys  so  thick. 
We  can't  thrust  in  a  single  care  between  ? 
Is  it,  that  life  has  such  a  swarm  of  ctures, 
The  thought  of  death  can't  enter  for  the  throng  ? 
Is  it,  that  time  steals  on  with  downy  feet, 
Nor  wakes  indulgence  from  her  golden  dream  ? 
Today  is  so  like  yesterday ^  it  cheats  ; 
We  take  the  lying  sister  for  the  same. 
Life  glides  away,  Lorenzo !  like  a  brook ; 
For  ever  changing,  unperceiv'd  the  change. 
In  the  same  brook  none  ever  bath'd  him  twice : 
To  the  same  life  none  ever  twice  awoke. 
We  call  the  brook  the  same ;  the  same  we  think 
Our  life,  though  still  more  rapid  in  its  flow  ; 
Nor  mark  the  much,  irrevocably  laps'd. 
And  mingled  with  the  sea.     Or  shall  we  say 
(Retaining  still  the  brook  to  bear  us  on) 
That  life  is  like  a  vessel  on  the  stream  ? 
In  life  embark'd,  we  smoothly  down  the  tide 
Of  time  descend,  but  not  on  time  intent; 
Amus'd,  unconscious  of  the  gliding  wave  j 
Till  on  a  sudden  we  perceive  a  shock ;     , 
We  start,  awake,  look  out ;  what  see  we  there  ? 
Our  brittle  bark  is  burst  on  Charon's  shore. 

Is  this  the  cause  death  flies  all  human  thought? 
Or  is  \t  judgment,  by  the  will  struck  blind. 
That  domineering  mistress  of  the  soul ! 
Like  kim  so  strong,  by  Daliiah  the  fair  ? 
Or  is  it  fear  turns  startled  reason  back. 
From  looking  down  a  precipice  so  steep  ? 
'Tis  dreadful;  and  the  dread  is  wisely  plac'd. 
By  Nature,  conscious  of  the  make  of  man. 
A  dreadful  friend  it  is,  a  terrour  kind, 
A  flaming  sword  to  guard  the  tree  of  life. 
By  that  unaw'd,  in  life's  most  smiling  hour. 
The  good-man  would  repine;  would  «{^er  joys, 
And  bum  impatient  for  his  promis'd  skies. 
The  bad,  on  each  punctilious  pique  of  pride. 
Or  gloom  of  humour,  would  give  rage  ♦he  rein; 
Bound  o'er  the  barrier,  rush  into  the  dark. 
And  mar  the  schemes  of  Providence  below. 

What  groan  was  that,  Lorenzo  ? — ^Furies  !  rise. 
And  drown  in  your  less  execrable  yell 
Britannia's  shame.    There  took  her  gloomy  flight. 
On  wing  impetuous,  a  black  sullen  soul, 
Blasted  from  Hell,  with  horrid  lust  of  death. 
Thy  fi-iend,  the  brave,  the  gallant  Altamont, 
So  call'd,  90  thought — And  then  he  fled  the  field. 
Less  base  the  fear  of  death,  than  fear  of  life. 
O  Britain,  infamous  for  suicide  ! 
An  island  in  thy  manners,  far  disjoin'd 
From  the  whole  worid  of  rationals  beside  ! ' 
In  ambient/^aves  plunge  thy  polluted  head. 
Wash  the  dire  stain,  nor  shock  the  continent. 

But  thou  be  shock'd,  while  I  detect  the  cause 
Of  sey-assault,  expose  the  mons^r's  birth. 
And  bid  abhorrence  hiss  it  round  the  world. 
Blame  not  thy  clime,  nor  chide  the  distant  Sun  ; 
The  Sim  is  innocent,  thy  clime  absolv'd : 
Immoral  climes  kind  Nature  never  made. 
The  cause  I  sing,  in  £den  might  prevail. 
And  proves,  it  is  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate. 

The  soul  of  man  (let  man  in  homage  bow. 
Who  names  his  sou£),  a  native  of  the  skies  ! 
High-bom,  and  free,  her  freedom  should  maintain. 
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Unsold,  unmortgaged  for  EarlhU  little  l$nbe9. 
Th*  illastrious  stranger,  in  this  foreign  land. 
Like  strangers,  jealous  of  her  dignity. 
Studious  of  home,  and  firdent  to  return, 
Of  Bearth  suspicious,  Egrthfi  enchanted  cup 
With  cool  reserve  light  touching,  should  indulge, 
On  immortality t  her  godlike  taste,  [there. 

There  take  large  draughts;  make  her  chief  banquet 

But  some  reject  this  sustenance  divine ; 
To  beggarly  vile  appetites  d&icend  ; 
Ask  alms  of  Earth  for  guests  that  came  from  Heaven: 
Sink  into  slaves;  and  sell,  for  present  hire. 
Their  rich  reversion,  and  (what  shares  its  fiite) 
Their  native yretf(2om,  to  the  prince  who  sways 
This  nether  world.     And  when  his  payments  ikily 
When  bis  foul  basket  gorges  them  no  more. 
Or  their  palPd  palates  loath  the  basket  full ; 
Are  instantly,  with  wild  demoniac  rage^ 
For  breaking  all  the  chains  of  Providence, 
And  bursting  their  confinement;  though  fast  harr^d 
By  lawfr  divine  and  human ;  guarded  strong 
With  hommrs  doubled  to  defend  the  pass, 
The  blackest,  nature,  or  dke  guilt  can  raise ; 
And  moted  round  with  fathomless  destntction. 
Sure  to  receive,  and  whelm  them  in  their  fall. 

Such,  Britons  \  is  the  cause,  to  you  unknown, 
Or  worse,  o'erlookM ;  o'erlook'd  by  magistrates, 
TTius  criminals  themselves.     1  grant  the  deed 
Is  madness  :  but  the  madness  of  the  heart. 
And  what  is  that  ?    Our  utmost  bound  of  guilt 
A  sensual,  unreflecting  life,  is  big 
With  monstrous  births,  and  suicide,  to  crown 
The  black  infernal  brood.    The  bold  to  break 
Heaven's  law  supreme,  and  desperately  rush 
Through  sacred  Nature's  murder,  on  their  own. 
Because  they  never  think  of  death,  they  die. 
^T  is  equally  man's  duty,  glory,  gain. 
At  once  to  shun,  and  meditate,  his  end. 
When  by  the  bed  of  languishment  we  sit, 
CThe  seat  of  wisdom/  if  our  clioice,  not  fiite) 
Or,  o*er  our  dying  friends,  in  anguish  hang. 
Wipe  the  cold  dew,  or  stay  the  sinking  head, 
Number  their  momenta,  and,  in  every  ok>ck^ 
Start  at  the  voice  of  an  eternity ; 
See  the  dim  lamp  of  life  just  iteebly  lift 
An  agonizing  beam,  at  us  to  gaze, 
Hien  sink  again,  and  quiver  into  death, 
That  most  pathetic  herald  of  our  own  i 
How  read  we  such  sad  scenes  ?  As  sent  to  man 
In  perfect  vengeance  ?  No ;  in  pity  sent. 
To  melt  him  down,  like  wax,  and  then  impreaSy 
Indelible,  DcatKs  im&ge  on  bis  heart ; 
Bfeeding  for  others,  trembling  for  himself. 
We  bleed,  we  tremble,  we  forget,  we  smile. ' 
The  mind  turns  fool,  before  the  cheek  is  dry. 
Our  quick-retuming^ly  cancels  all ; 
As  the  tide  rushing  rases  what  is  writ 
In  yielding  sands,  and  smooths  the  lett)ir*d  slMre. 

Lorenzo !  hast  thou  ever  weighed  a  sigh  f 
Or  ttudy*d  the  philosophy  of  teetnf 
(A  science,  yet  unlectur'd  in  our  schools !) 
Hast  thou  descended  deep  into  the  breast, 
A^d  seen  their  source  ?  If  not,  descend  with  roe, 
And  trace  these  briny  *rivulets  to  their  springs. 

Our  funeral  tears  from  difierent  causes  rise, 
As  if  from  separate  cisterns  in  the  soul,  • 
Oivarimu  kinds,  they  flow.    From  tender  hearts. 
By  soft  contagion  cail*d,  some  burst  at  once. 
And  stream  obsequious  to  the  leading  eye. 
Some  ask  more  ^me,  by  curious  art  distill'd. 


Some  hearts,  in  secret  hard,  unapt  to  melty 
Struck  by  the  magic  of  the  public  eye. 
Like  Moses*  smitten  rock,  gush  out  amain. 
Some  weep  to  share  the  fate  of  the  deceas'd. 
So  high  in  merit,  and  to  them  so  dear. 
They  dwell  on  praises,  whicli  they  think  they  share; 
And  thus,  without  a  blush,  commend  tbemselres. 
Some  mourn,  in  proof,  that  something  they  ooold 

love: 
They  weep  not  to  reticle  their  grief,  hat  shcvk 
Some  weep  in  perfect  justice  to  the  dead. 
As  conscious  all  their  love  is  in  arrear. 
Sonu  mischievottsly  weep,  not  unappris'd. 
Tears,  sometimes,  aid  the  conquest  of  an  eye. 
With  what  address  the  soft  Ephesians  draw 
Their  sable  net-work  o*er  entangled  hearts ! 
As  seen  through  crystal,  how  their  roses  gloir. 
While  liquid  pearl  runs  trickling  down  their  cheek ! . 
Of  hers  not  prouder  Egjrpt's  wanton  queen. 
Carousing  gems,  herself  dissolved  in  love. 
Some  weep  at  death,  abstracted  from  the  dead^ 
And  celebrate,  like  Charles,  their  own  decease. 
By  kind  oonstructtoD  some  are  deemed  to  weep. 
Because  a  decent  veil  conceals  their  joy. 

Some  weep  in  earnest,  and  yet  weep  in  vain; 
As  deep  in  indiscretion,  as  in  woe. 
Passion,  blind  passkm!  impotently  pours 
Tears,  that  deserve  more  tears;  while  reason  sleqis; 
Or  gazes  like  an  idiot,  unconcem'd ; 
Nor  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the  storm  ; 
Knows  not  it  speaks  to  her,  and  her  alane^ 
Irrationals  all  sorrow  are  beneath. 
That  noble  gift  *  that  privilege  of  man ! 
'From  sowow^s  pang,  the  birth  of  endless  joy. 
But  these  are  barren  of  that  birth  divine : 
They  weep  impetuous,  as  the  summer  storm. 
And  full  as  short !  The  cruel  gri^ soon  tam*d. 
They  make  a  pastime  of  the  stingless  tale ; 
Far  as  the  deep  resounding  knell,  they  spread 
'Vhe  dreadful  news,  and  hardly  feel  it  more. 
No  grain  of  wisdom  pays  them  for  their  woe. 

Half-round  the  globe,  the  tears  pump*d  up  by 
Are  spent  in  watering  vanities  of  lifo ;  [death 

In  mikmgfiUy  flourish  still  more  fiur. 
When  the  sick  seul,  her  wonted  stay  withdrawn. 
Reclines  on  earth,  and  sorrows  in  the  dust ; 
Instead  of  learning,  there,  her  true  support. 
Though  there  thrown  down  her  true  support  to  learn. 
Without  Heaven's  aid,  impatient  to  be  blest. 
She  crawls  to  the  nesct  shrub,  or  bramble  vile, 
Tliougfa  from  the  stately  cedar's  arms  she  fell ; 
With  stale,  forsworn  embraces,  clings  anew, 
I1ie  stranger  weds,  and  bk)S8oms,  as  before. 
In  all  the  fruitless  fopperies  of  life : 
Presents  her  weed,  well  fancied,  at  the  ball. 
And  raffles  for  the  death's  head  on  the  rmg. 

•S9  wept  Aurelia,  till  the  destinM  youth 
Stepp'd  m,  with  his  receipt  for  making  smiles. 
And  blanching  sables  into  bridal  bloom. 
So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarissa's  fate ; 
Who  gave  that  angel  boy,  on  whom  he  dotes ; 
And  died  to  give  him,  orphan'd  in  his  birth ! 
Not  such,  Narcissa,  my  distresss  for  thee. 
1  '11  make  an  altar  of  thy  sacred  tomb. 
To  sacrifice  to  wisdom.    What  wast  thou  i 
"  Youngf  gay,  and  ftrtunate  /"    Each  yields   a 

theme. 
I  '11  dwell  on  eaeh,  to  shun  thought  more  severe  $ 
(Heaven  knows  I  labour  with  severer  still  t) 
1 11  dwell  on  each,  and  quite  exhaust  thy  death. 
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A  soul  witbout  reflection,  4ike  a  pile 
Without  inhabitant,  to  ruin  runs. 

AikI,  first,  thy  youth.  What  says  it  to  gray  hairs  1 
Narcissa^  1  'm  become  thy  pupil  now — 
Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste,  as  morning  dew, 
She  sparkled,   was  exbaJM,  and  went  to  Heaven. 
Thne  on  this  head  has  snowM ;  yet  still  'tis  borne 
Aloft  ;  nor  thitiks  but  on  another's  grave. 
Cover'd  with  shame  I  speak  it,  age  severe 
Old  wum-oul  vice  sets  down  for  virtue  fair; 
With  e^raceless  gravity,  ehastising  youth, 
That  youth  chastised  surpassing  in  a  fault^ 
Father  of  all,  forgetful ness  of  death  : 
As  if,  like  objects  passing  on  the  sight, 
DeotA  had  advancM  too  near  us  to  be  seen : 
Or,  that  life's  loan  time  ripenM  into  right ; 
And  men  might  plead  prescription  from  the  grave; 
Deathless,  from  repetition  of  reprieve. 
Deathless  ?   far  from  it !  such  are  dead  already ; 
Their  hearts  are  buried,  and  the  world  their  grave. 
Tell  me,  some  god  !  my  guardian  angel !  tell, 
What  thus  infatuates  ?  what  enchantment  plants 
The  phantom  of  an  age  Hwixt  us  and  Death 
Already  at  the  door  ?  He  knocks,  we  hsar. 
And  yet  we  will  not  hear.     What  mail  defends 
Our  untouch'd  hearts  >  What  miracle  turns  off 
The   pointed   thought,    which   from  a  thousand 

quivers 
Is  daily  darted,  and  is  daily  shunnM  ? 
We  stand,  as  in  a  battle,  throngs  on  throngs 
Around  us  falling;  wounded  oft  ourselves ; 
Though  bleeding  with  our  wounds,  immortal  still ! 
We  see  Timers  furrows  oa  another's  brow. 
And  Death  entrenched,  preparing  bis  assault ; 
How  few  themselves  in  that  just  mirror  see  ! 
Or,  seeing,  draw  their  inference  as  strong  ! 
There  death  is  certain;  doubtful  here:  he  must. 
And  soon ;  we  may,  within  an  age,  expire. 
Though  gray  our  heads,  our  thoughts  and  ainos  are 

green; 
Like  damaged  clocks,  whose  band  and  bell  dissent; 
FoUy  sings  six,  while  Nature  points  at  twelve. 

Absurd  longevity  I  More,  more,  it  cries : 
More  life,  more  wealth,  more  trash  of  evpry  kind. 
And  wherefore  mad  for  more,  when  relish  fails  ? 
Object^  and  appetite,  must  club  for  joy ; 
Shall  folly  labour  hard  to  mend  the  bow, 
Baubles,  I  mean,  that  strike  us  from  without, 
While  Nature  is  relaxing  every  string  ? 
Ask  thought  for  joy ;  grow  rich,  and  hoard  within. 
Think  you  the  soul,  when  this  life's  rattles  cease. 
Has  nothing  of  more  manly  to  succeed  ? 
Contract  the  taste  immortal ;  learn  e'en  now 
To  relish  what  alone  subsists  hereafter. 
.Z>toiR^,  or  none,  henceforth  your  joys  for  ever. 
Of  age  the  glory  is,  to  wish  to  die. 
That  wish  is  praise,  and  promise ;  it  applauds 
Past  life,  and  promises  our  future  bliss. 
What  weakness  see  not  children  in  their  sires  ? 
Orand-climacterical  absurdities  ! 
.Gray-hair»d  authority,  to  faulu  of  youth, 
How  shocking  !  it  makes  folly  thrice  a  fool ; 
And  our  6rst  childhood  might  our  last  despite. 
Peace  and  esteem  is  all  that  age  can  hope. 
Kothing  but  wisdom  gives  the  Jirst ;  the  last. 
Nothing  but  the  repute  of  being  wise. 
FoUy  Mrs  both ;  our  age  is  quite  undone. 

What  folly  can  be  ranker  ?  Like  our  shadows. 
Our  wisjies  lengthen,  as  our  sun  declines. 
1^0  wish  sh«Md  loiter^  then,  this  side  the  grave. 
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Onr  hearts  should  leave  the  wodd,  before  the  knell 
Calls  for  our  carcases  to  mend  the  soi|. 
Enough  to  live  in  tempest,  die  in  port ; 
Age  should  fly  concourse,  cover  in  retreat 
Defects  of  judgment,  and  the  wilVs  subdue; 
Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon; 
And  put  good-usorks  on  board ;  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown; 
If  unconsidered  too,  a  dreadful  scene  ! 

All  should  be  prophets  to  themselves ;  foresee 
Their  future  fate;  their  future  fate  foretaste; 
This  art  would  waste  the  bitterness  of  death. 
The  thofught  of  death  alo;  e,  the  year  destroys. 
A  disaffection  to  that  precious  thought 
Is  more  than  midnight  darkness  on  the  soul* 
Which  sleeps  beneath  it,  on  a  precipice, 
Puff'd  off  t^  the  first  blast,  and  lost  for  ever. 

Dost  ask,  Lorenzo,  why  so  warmly  prest. 
By  repetition  hammer'd  on  thine  ear. 
The  thought  of  death  ?  That  thought  is  the  machine. 
The  grand  machine  I   that  heaves  us  from  the 

dust. 
And  rears  us  into  men.    That  thought,  plied  home^ 
Will  soon  reduce  the  ghastly  precipice 
O'er-hacging  Hell,  will  soften  the  descent. 
And  gently  slope  our  passage  to  the  grave ; 
How  warmly  to  be  wish'd  !  What  heart  of  flesh 
Would  trifle  with  tremendous  ?  dare  extremes  } 
Yawn  o'er  the  fate  of  infinite  ?  What  hand, 
Beyond  the  blackest  brand  of  censure  bold,  ■ 

(To  Rpeak  a  language  too  well  known  to  thee) 
Would  at  a  moment  give  its  a//  to  chance, 
And  stamp  the  die  for  an  eternity  > 

Aid  me,  Narcissa  i  aid  me  to  keep  pace 
With  Destiny;  and  ere  her  scissars  cut 
My  thread  of  life,  to  break  this  tougher  thread 
Of  moral  death,  that  ties  me  to  the  world. 
Sting  thou  my  slumbering,  rea^it  to  send  forth 
A  tliought  of  observation  on  the  foe; 
To  sally ;  and  survey  the  rapid  march 
Of  his  ten  thousand  messengers  to  man ; 
Who,  Jehu-like,  behind  him  turns  them  alL 
All  accident  apart,  by  Nature  sigpa'd, 
?Jy  warrant  is  gone  out,  though  dormant  yet ; 
Perhaps  behind  one  moment  lurks  my  fate. 

Must  1  then  forward  only  look  for  death  ? 
Backward  I  turn  mine  eye,  and  find  him  there.  • 
Man  is  a  self-survivor  every  year, 
Man,  like  a  stream,  is  in  perpetual  flow. 
Death  's  a  destroyer  of  quotidian  prey. 
My  youth,  my  noon-tide,  his;  my  yesterday; 
Hie  bold  invader  shares  the  present  boor. 
Each  Dooment  on  the  former  shuts  the  grave. 
While  man  is  growing,  life  is  in  decrease; 
And  cradles  rock  as  nearer  to  the  tomb. 
Our  birth  is  nothing  but  .our  death  begiiji ; 
As  tapers  waste,  that  instant  they  take  fir«i. 

Shall  we  then  fear,  lest  that  should  cone  t* 
pass. 
Which  comes  to  pass  each  moment  of  oor  lives  } 
If  fear  we  must,  let  that  death  turn  us  pale. 
Which  murders  strength  and  ardour;  what  lemainf 
Should  rather  call  on  death,  than  dread  his  call. 
Ye  partners  of  my  fault,  and  my  decline  ! 
Thoughtless  of  death,  but  when  your  ndgbboar's 

knell 
(Rude  visitant !)  knocks  hard  at  your  dull  i 
And  with  its  thunder  scarce  obtains  your  ear ! 
;  Be  death  your  theme,  in  eiery  place  and  hour; 
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Nor  longier  want,  ye  moonmental  sires ! 
A  brother  tomb  to  tell  you  ye  shall  die. 
That  death  yon  dre^  (so  great  is  Nature's  skill) 
Know,  yoQ  shall  court  before  you  shall  enjoy. 

But  you  are  leam'd ;  in  volumes,  deep  you  sit ; 
In  wisdom  shallow :  pompons  ignorance ! 
Would  you  be  still  more  learned  than  the  leara*d? 
Learn  well  to  know  how  much  need  not  be  known. 
And  what  that  knowledge,    which  impairs  3rour 

sense. 
Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 
Unhedged,  lies  open  in  life's  common  field ; 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast 
You  scorn  what  lies  before  you  in  the  page 
Of  Nature f  and  Experience,  moral  truth; 
Of  indispensable,  eternal  fruit ; 
Fruit,  on  which  mortals  feeding,  turn  to  gods : 
And  dive  in  science  for  distioguish'd  names. 
Dishonest  fomentation  of  your  pride ! 
Sinking  in  virtue,  as  you  rise  in  fiime. 
Your  learning,  like  the  lunar  beam,  afibrds 
Light,  hut  not  heat ;  it  leaves  you  undevout. 
Frozen  at  heart,  while  speculation  shines. 
Awake,  ye  curious  indagators !  fond 
Of  knowing  all,  but  what  avails  you  known. 
If  you  would  learn  Death?s  character,  attend. 
All  casts  of  conduct,  all  degrees  of  health. 
All  dies  of  fortune,  and  all  dates  of  age. 
Together  shook  in  his  impartial  urn. 
Come  forth  at  random  :  or,  if  choice  is  made. 
The  choice  is  quite  sarcastic,  and  insults 
All  bold  conjecture,  and  fond  hopes  of  man. 
What  countless  multitudes  not  only  leave, 
But  deeply  disappoint  us,  by  their  deaths ! 
Though  great  our  sorrow,  greater  our  surprise 
Like  other  tyrants,  Deatli  delights  to  smite. 
What,  smitten,  most  proclaims  the  pride  of  power, 
And  arbitrary  nod.     His  joy  supreme. 
To  bid  the  wretch  survive  the  fortunate ; 
The  feeble  wrap  th'  athletic  in  his  shroud; 
And  weejHng  fiithers  build  their  childrens*  tomb : 
Me  thine,   Nardssa!  —  What  though  short  thy 

date^ 
Virtue,  not  rolling  sons,  the  mind  matures. 
That  life  is  long,  which  answers  life's  great  end. 
The  tune  that  bears  no  fruit,  deserves  no  name; 
The  man  of  wisdom  is  the  man  of  years. 
In  hoary  youth  Methusalems  may  die ; 
O  bow  misdated  on  tbeur  flattering  tombs  f 

Narcissa's  youth  has  lectur'd  me  thus  &r. 
And  can  her  gaiety  give  counsel  too  ? 
That,  like  the  Jews'  fam'd  oracle  of  gems, 
Sparldes  instruction ;  such  as  throws  new  light. 
And  opens  more  the  character  qf  death ; 
lU-known  to  thee,  Lorenso !  this  thy  vaunt : 
'<  Give  Death  hb  due,  the  wretched,  and  the  old; 
E'en  let  him  sweep  his  rubbish  to  the  grave ; 
Let  him  not  vkilate  kind  Nature's  laws. 
Bat  own  man  bom  to  Uve  as  well  as  dte." 
Wretched  and  old  thou  giv'st  him ;  young  and  gay 
He  takes;  and/)bini2er  is  a  tyrant's  joy. 
What  if  I  prove,  **  That  furthest  from  theyeor. 
Are  often  nearest  to  the  stroke  of  fate  ?" 

Ally  more  than  common,  menaces  an  end. 
A  blaze  betokens  brevity  of  life : 
As  if  bright  embers  should  emit  a  flame. 
Glad  spirits  sparkled  from  Narcissa's  eye, 
And  made  youth  jrounger,  and  taught  life  to  live. 
As  Nature's  opposites  wage  endless  war, 
for  Ai$  offence,  as  treasm  to  the  deep 


Inviolable  stupor  of  his  reign. 

Where  lust,  and  turiralent  ambition,  sleep. 

Death  took  swift  vengeance.    As  he  life  detests^ 

More  life  is  still  more  odious;  and,  reduc'd 

By  conquest,  aggrandizes  more  his  power. 

But  wherefore  aggrandiz'd  ?  By  Heaven's  decree. 

To  plant  the  soul  on  her  eternal  guard. 

In  awefiU  expectation  of  our  end. 

7^  runs  Death's  dread  commissioQ:  **  Strike^ 

•   but  10 
As  most  alarms  the  living  by  the  dead," 
Hence  stratagem  delights  him,  and  surprise. 
And  cruel  sport  with  man's  securities. 
Not  simple  conquest,  triumph  is  his  aim : 
And,  where  least  fear'd,  there  conquest  triumphs 

most. 
This  proves  my  bold  assertion  not  too  bold. 

What  are  las  arts  to  lay  our  fears  asle^  ? 
Tiberian  arts  his  purposes  wrap  up 
In  deep  dissimulation's  darkest  night. 
Like  princes  unconfest  in  foreign  courts. 
Who  travel  under  cover.  Death  assumes 
The  name  and  look  of  Ujfe,  and  dwells  among  usl 
He  takes  all  shapes  that  serve  his  black  designs  i 
Though  master  of  a  wider  empire  far 
Than  that  o'er  which  the  Roman  eagle  flew.^. 
Like  Nero,  he 's  a  fidler,  charioteer. 
Or  drives  his  phaeton,  in  female  guise ; 
Quite  unsuspected,  till,  the  wheel  beneath. 
His  disarray'd  oblation  he  devours. 

He  most  afSects  the  forms  least  like  himself. 
His  slender  self.     Hence  burly  corpulence 
Is  his  fsmiliar  wear,  and  sled^  disguise. 
Behind  the  rosy  bkwm  be  loves  to  lurk. 
Or  ambush  in  a  smile ;  or  wanton  dive 
In  dimples  deep ;  love's  eddies,  which  draw  in 
Unwary  hearts,  and  sink  them  in  despair. 
Such,  on  Narcissa's  couch  he  loiter'd  long 
Unknown ;  and,  when  detected,  still  was  seen 
To  smile;  such  peace  has  innocence  in  death  ! 
Most  happy  th^ !  whom  least  his  arts  deceive. 
One  eye  on  Death,  and  one  full  fix'd  on  Heaven, 
Becomes  a  mortal,  and  immortal  man. 
Long  on  hisnriles  a  piqu'd  and  jealous  spy, 
I  Ve  seen,  or  dreamt  I  saw,  the  tyrant  dress ; 
lay  by  his  horrours,  and  put  on  his  smiles. 
Say,  Muse,  for  thou  remember^st,  call  it  back. 
And  show  Lorenzo  the  surprising  scene ; 
If 't  was  a  dream,  his  genius  can  explain. 

'T  was  in  a  circle  of  the  gay  I  st(M>d. 
Death  would  have  enter'd;    Nature  push'd   ftm 

back; 
Supported  by  a  doctor  of  renown. 
His  point  he  gain'd.    Then  artfully  dismist 
The  sage ;  for  Death  design'd  to  be  conceal'd. 
He  gave  an  old  vivacious  usurer 
His  meagre  aspect,  and  his  naked  bones  ; 
In  gratitude  for  plumping  up  his  prey, 
A  paipper'd  spendthrift ;  whose  fiintastic  air, 
Well-fiishion'd  figure,  and  cockaded  brow. 
He  took  in  change,  and  underneath  the  pride 
Of  costly  Imen,  tuck'd  his  filthy  shroud. 
His  crooked  bow  he  straighten'd  to  a  cane  ; 
And  hid  his  deadly  shafts  in  Myrji's  eye. 

The  dreadful  masquerader,  thus  equipt. 
Out-sallies  on  adventures.    Ask  you  where  ? 
Where  is  he  not  ?  For  his  peculiar  haunts. 
Let  this  suffice ;  sure  as  night  follows  day, 
Dealh  treads  in  pleasuTU  footsteps^  round  thf 
world, 
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When  pleasure  treads  the  paths,  which  reason 

shuns. 
When,  against  reason,  riot  shuts  the  door. 
And  gaiety  supplies  the  place  of  sense, 
Then»  foremost  at  the  l»nquet  and  the  ball, 
DetUh  leads  the  danoe,  or  stamps  the  deadly  die ; 
Nor  ever  fails  the  midnight  bowl  to  crown. 
Gaily  carousing  to  his  gay  compeers, 
lidy  he  laughs,  to  see  them  kogh  at  him. 
As  absent  fiar  :  and  when  the  revel  bums, 
Vfhenfear  is  banish'd,  and  triumphant  thought. 
Calling  for  all  the  joys  beneath  the  Moon, 
Against  him  turns  the  key,  and  bids  him  sup 
With  their  progenitors — he  drops  his  mask ; 
Frowns  out  at  fv\\ ;  they  start,  despair,  ex|nre. 
Scarce  with  more  sudden  terrour  and  surprise. 
From  his  black  masque  of  nitre,  touchM  by  fire, 
He  bursts,  eiqpands,  roars,  blazes,  and  devours. 
And  is  not  this  triumphant  treachery, 
And  more  than  simple  conqitest,  in  the  fiend  ? 

And  now,  Lorenzo,  dost  thou  wrap  thy  soul 
In  soft  security,  because  unknown 
Which  moment  is  commission'd  to  destroy  ? 
In  death's  uncertainty  thy  danger  lies. 
Is  death  uncertain  ?  Therefore  thou  be  fit ; 
Fixt  as  a  sentinel,  all  eye,  all  ear. 
All  expectation  of  the  coming  foe. 
Bouse,  stand  in  arms,  nor  lean  against  thy  spear ; 
Lest  slumber  steal  one  moment  o'er  thy  soul, 
Andy<Ue  surprise  thee  nodding.   Watch,  be  strong; 
Thus  give  each  day  the  merit,  and  renown, 
Of  dying  well ;  though  doomed  but  once  to  die. 
Kor  let  life's /wrM<{  hidden  (as  from  most) 
Hide  too  from  thee  the  precious  use  of  life. 
Early,  not  sudden,  was  Narcissa's  fate. 
Soon,  not  surprising.  Death  his  visit  paid. 
Her  thought  went  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way. 
Nor  gaiehf  forgot  it  was  to  die : 
Though  fortune  too  (our  third  and  final  theme). 
As  an  accomplice,  play'd  her  gaudy  phunes. 
And  every  glittering  gewgaw,  on  her  sight. 
To  dazzle,  and  debauch  it  from  its  mark. 
Death's  dreadful  advent  is  the  mark  of  man ; 
And  every  thought  that  misses  it,  is  blind. 
Fortune,  with  youth  and  gaiety,  conspir'd 
To  weave  a  tt^e  wreath  of  happiness 
(If  happiness  on  Earth)  to  crown  her  brow. 
And  could  Death  chaige  through  such  a  shining 
shield  ? 
That  shining  shield  invites  the  tyrant's  spear. 
As  if  to  damp  our  elevated  aims. 
And  strongly  preach  humility  to  man. 
O  how  portentous  is  prosperity  ! 
How,  comet-like,  it  threatens,  while  it  shines  ! 
Few  years  but  yield  us  proof  ci  Death^s  ambition. 
To  cull  his  victims  from  the  fairest  fold. 
And  sheath  his  shafts  in  all  the  pride  of  life. 
When  flooded  with  abundance,  purpled  o'er 
With  recent  honours,  bloom'd  with  every  bliss, 
Set  up  in  ostentation,  made  the  gaze, 
The  gaudy  centre,  of  the  public  eye, 
Whenyortttn«  thus  has  toss'd  her  child  in  air, 
Snatcht  from  the  covert  of  an  humble  state. 
How  often  have  I  seen  him  diopt  at  once. 
Our  morning's  envy !  and  our  evening's  sigh  I 
As  if  her  bounties  were  the  signal  given. 
The  flowery  wreath  to  mark  the  sacrifice. 
And  call  Death's  arrows  on  the  destin'd  prej. 

High  fortune  seems  in  cruel  league  mth/ate, 
Atk  you  for  what }  To  give  his  war  on  mm 


The  deeper  dread,  and  more  iUostrious  spoil ; 
Thus  to  keep  darkig  mortals  more  in  awe. 
And  bums  Lorenzo  still  for  the  sublime 
Of  life  ?   To  hang  his  airy  nest  on  high. 
On  the  slight  timber  of  the  topmost  bough, 
Rockt  at  each  breeze,  and  menacing  a  fkll  ? 
Granting  grim  Death  at  equal  distance  there  ; 
Yet  peace  begins  just  where  ambition  ends. 
What  makes  man  wretched  ?  Happiness  denied  f 
Lorenzo  !  no :  'T  is  happiness  disdained. 
She  comes  too  meanly  drest  to  win  our  smile  ; 
And  calls  herself  Content,  a  homely  name  ! 
Our  flame  is  transport,  and  content  our  scorn. 
Ambition  turns,  and  shuts  the  door  against  her. 
And  weds  a  toil,  a  tempest,  in  her  stead ; 
A  tempest  to  warm  transport  near  of  kin. 
Unknowing  what  our  mortal  state  admits, 
Life's  modest  jojrs  we  ruin,  while  we  raise  ; 
And  all  our  ecstasies  are  wounds  to  peace  ; 
Peace,  the  full  portion  of  mankind  below. 

And  since  thy  peace  is  dear,  ambitious  youth ! 
Of  fortune  fond !  as  thoughtless  of  thy  fate ! 
As  late  I  drew  Death^s  picture,  to  stir  up 
Thy  wholesome  fears ;  now,  drawn  in  contrast,  see 
Oay  Fortunes,  thy  vain  hopes  to  reprimand. 
See,  high  in  air,  the  spOrtive  goddess  hangs. 
Unlocks  her  casket,  spreads  her  glittering  ware. 
And  calls  the  giddy  winds  to  puff  abroad 
Her  random  bounties  o'er  the  gaping  throng. 
All  rush  rapacious ;  friends  o'er  trodden  friends  ; 
Sons  o'er  their  fathers,  subjects  o^er  their  kings. 
Priests  o'er  their  gods,  and  lovers  o*er  the  fair, 
(Still  more  ador'd)  to  snatch  the  golden  shower. 
Gold  glitters   most,   where   vtrtue   shines  no 
more; 
As  stars  from  absent  suns  have  leave  to  shine. 
O  what  a  precious  pack  of  votaries 
UnkenneI'd  from  the  prisons,  and  the  stews. 
Pour  in,  all  opening  in  their  idol's  praise ; 
All,  ardent,  eye  each  wafture  of  her  hand. 
And,  wide-expanding  their  voracious  jaws. 
Morsel  on  morsel  swallow  down  unchew'd, 
Untasted,  through  mad  appetite  for  more; 
Gorg'd  to  the  throat,  yet  lean  and  ravenous  stilL 
Sagacious  all,  to  trace  the  smallest  game, 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest     If  (blest  chance !) 
Court-zephyrs  sweetly  breathe,  they  lanch,  they 

O'er  just,  o'er  sacred,  all-forbidden  ground. 
Drunk  with  the  burning  scent  of  place  or  power. 
Stanch  to  the  foot  of  lucre,  till  they  die. 

Or,  if  for  men  you  take  them,  as  I  mark 
Their  manners,  thou  their  various  fetes  survey. 
With  aim  mis-measur'd,  and  impetuous  speed» 
Some  darting,  strike  their  ardent  wish  fer  off. 
Through  fury  to  possess  it :  some  succeed. 
But  stumble,  and  let  fall  the  taken  prize. 
From  some,  by  sudden  blasts,  't  is  wbiri'd  away, 
And  lodg'd  in  bosoms  that  ne*er  dreamt  of  gain. 
To  some  it  sticks  so  close,  that,  when  torn  off, 
Tom  is  the  man,  and  mortal  is  the  wound. 
Some,  o*er-enainour'd  of  their  bags,  run  mad. 
Groan  under  gold,  yetweepfor  want  of  bread. 
Together  stms  (nnhi^py  rivals  !)  seize. 
And  rend  abondaace  into  poverty ; 
Loud  croaks  the  raven  of  the  law,  and  smiles : 
Smiles  too  the  goddess ;  but  smiles  most  at  those, 
(Just  victioM  of  eaorbitant  desire ! ) 
Who  perish  at  their  own  request,  and,  whelmed - 
Beneathiher  load  of  lavish  grants,  eapite. 
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Fnrlune  is  fomous  ht  her  namben  slain, 
The  number  small,  which  happiness  can  bear. 
Though  various  for  a  while  their  fates ;  at  last 
One  curse  involves  them  all :  at  Death's  approach, 
All  read  their  riches  backward  into  loss. 
And  mourn,  iu  just  proportion  to  their  store. 

And  Death's  approach  (if  orthodox  my  sonjf) 
Is  hasten'd  by  the  lure  of  Fortune's  smiles. 
And  art  thou  still  a  glutton  of  bright  gold  ? 
And  art  thou  still  rapacious  of  thy  ruin  } 
Death  loves  a  shining  mark,  a  signal  blow; 
A  blow,  which,  while  it  executes,  alarms ; 
And  startles  thousands  with  a  single  fall. 
As  when  some  stately  growth  of  oak,  or  pine. 
Which  nods  aloft,  and  proudly  spretids  her  shade. 
The  Sun's  defiance,  and  the  flock's  defence ; 
By  the  strong  strokes  of  labouring  hinds  subdued. 
Loud  groans  her  last,  and,  rushing  fipom  her  height, 
In  cumbrous  ruin,  thunders  to  the  ground  : 
The  conscKMis  forest  trembles  at  the  shock. 
And  hill,  and  stream,  and  distant  dale,  resound. 

These  high-aim'd  darts  oi  Death,  and  these  alone, 
Should  I  collect,  my  quiver  would  be  full. 
A  quiver,  which,  suspended  in  mid  air, 
Or  near  Heaven's  Archer,  in  the  zodiac,  hung, 
(So  could  it  be)  should  draw  the  public  eye, 
The  gaze  and  contemplation  of  mankind  ! 
A  constellation  awful,  yet  benign, 
To  guide  the  gay  through  life's  tempestuous  wave; 
Nor  suffer  them  to  strike  the  common  rock, 
**  From  greater  danger,  to  grow  more  secure. 
And,  wrapt  in  happiness,  forget  their  fate.'* 

Lysander,  happy  past  the  common  lot. 
Was  wam'd  of  danger,  but  too  gay  to  fear. 
He  woo'd  the  fair  Aspasia :  she  was  kind : 
In  youth,  form,  fortune,   fame,   they  both  were 

blest: 
All  who  knew,  envied ;  yet  in  envy  lov'd : 
Can  fancy  form  more  finisht  happiness  ? 
Fixt  was  the  nuptial  hour.     Her  stately  dome 
Rose  on  the  sounding  beach.     The  glittering  spires 
Float  in  the  wave,  and  break  against  the  shore: 
So  break  those  glittering  shadows,  human  jojrs. 
The  faithless  morning  smil'd:  he  takes  his  leave, 
To  re-^mbrace,  in  ecstasies,  at  eve. 
The  rising  storm  forbids.     The  news  arrives : 
Untold,  she  saw  it  in  her  servant's  eye. 
She  felt  it  seen  (her  heart  was  apt  to  feel) ; 
And,  drown'd/  without  the  furious  ocean's  aid. 
In  sufibcating  sorrows,  shares  his  tomb. 
Jfow,  round  the  sumptuous,  bridal  monument|    « 
The  guilty  billows  innocently  roar  $ 
And  the  rough  sailor  passing,  drops  a  tear. 
A  tear  ?^-Can  tears  suffice  ? — But  not  for  me. 
How  vain  our  efforts  !  and  our  arts  how  vain  ! 
I'he  distant  tram  of  thought  I  took  to  shun. 
Has  thrown  me  oo  my  fkte — These  died  together ; 
Happy  in  ruin  !  undivorc'd  by  death  I 
Or  ne'er  to  meet,  or  ne'er  to  part,  is  peace — 
Narcissa !  Pity  bleeds  at  thought  of  thee. 
Yet  thou  wast  only  near  me ;  not  myself. 
Survive  tKystUfi — Thai  cures  all  other  woe. 
Narcissa  lives ;  Philander  is  forgot. 
O  the  soft  commerce !  O  the  tender  ties, 
aose-twisted  with  the  fibres  of  the  heart ! 
Which,  broken,  break  them;    and  drain  off  the 

soul 
Of  human  joy;  and  make  it  pain  to  live — 
And  is  it  then  to  live?  When  smh  friends  part, 
>T  is  the  soiTivor  dies— My  heart,  no  more. 


NIGHT  THE  SIXTH. 

THE  INFIDEL  RECLAIMED. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Containing  the  Nature,  Proof,  and  Ihportaiicx, 

of  Immortality. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

If  here,  among  other  Thiiigs,  Glory  and  Riches  are 
particularly  considered, 

to  the  right  HON.  HENRY  PELUAM,  FIRST  LORD  COlC- 
MISSIONER  OP  THE  TREASURY,  AND  CUAIICU.LOR  OT 
THE  EXCHEQUER. 

PREFACE. 

Few  ages  have  been  deeper  in  dispute  about  rdi- 
gion  than  this.  The  dispute  about  relig^ioo,  and 
the  practice  of  it,  seldom  go  together.  The  shorter, 
therefore,  the  dispute,  the  better.  I  think  it  maj 
be  reduced  to  this  single  question.  Is  man  tmmortai^ 
or  is  he  not  f  If  he  is  not,  all  our  disputes  are  mere 
amusements,  or  trials  of  skilL  In  this  case,  truth, 
reason,  religion,  which  give  our  discourses  such 
pomp  and  sol^hmity,  are  (as  will  be  shown)  mere 
empty  sound,  without  any  meaning  in  them.  But 
if  man  is  immortal,  it  will  behove  him  to  be  veiy 
serious  about  eternal  consequences  |  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  truly  religious.  And  this  great  funda- 
mental truth,  unestablished,  or  unawakened  in 
the  minds  of  men,  is,  I  conceive,  the  real  sonroe 
and  support  of  all  our  infidelity ;  bow  remote  so- 
ever the  particular  objections  advanced  may  seem 
to  be  from  it. 

Sensible  appearances  affect  most  men  mu(^  more 
than  abstract  reasonings ;  and  we  daily  see  bodies 
drop  around  us,  but  the  soul  is  invisible.  The 
power  which  inclination  has  over  the  judgment,  is 
great«r  than  can  be  well  conceived  by  those  that 
have  not  had  an  experience  of  it;  and  of  what 
numbers  is  it  the  sad  interest  that  souls  should  not 
survive !  The  heathen  worid  confessed,  that  they 
rather  hoped,  than  firmly  believed,  inmiortality ! 
And  how  many  heathens  have  we  still  amongst  us ! 
The  sacred  page  assures  us,  that  life  and  immor- 
tality is  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel :  bat  by 
how  many  is  the  Gospel  rejected,  or  overlooked ! 
From  these  considerations,  and  from  my  being 
acocidentally  privy  to  the  sentiments  of  some  par- 
ticular persons,  I  have  been  long  persuaded  tbat 
most,  if  not  all,  our  infidels  (whatever  name  tbey 
take,  and  whatever  scheme,  for  argimient's  sake, 
and  to  keep  themselves  in  countenance,  they  pa- 
tronize) are  supported  in  their  deplorable  errour,  by 
some  doubt  of  their  immortality,  at  the  bottom. 
And  I  am  satisfied,  that  men  once  th«jroughly  con- 
vinced of  their  immortality,  are  not  far  finom  being 
Christians.  For  it  i:«  hard  lo  conceive,  that  a  man 
fully  conscious  eternal  pain  or  happiness  will  cer- 
tainly be  his  lot,  should  not  earnestly,  and  im- 
partially, inquire  after  the  surest  means  of  escaping 
one,  and  securing  the  other.  And  of  such  an 
earnest  and  impartial  inquiry,  I  well  know  the 
consequence. 

Here,  therefore,  in  proof  of  this  most  funda- 
mental (ruth,  some  plain  arguments  are  offered ; 
ai*guments  derived  from  principles  which  infidels 
admit  in  common  with  believers;  arguments,  which 
appear  to  ma  ajtosetber  inresistible;  and  such  aS| 
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t  Sun  satisfieB,  iiiU  have  great  weight  with  all, 
Who  give  themselTes  the  small  trouble  of  looking 
seriously  into  their  own  boaoms,  and  of  observing, 
with  atiy  tolerable  degree  of  attention,  what  daily 
passes  round  about  them  in  the  world.  If  some 
arguments  shall,  here,  occur,  which  others  have 
declined,  they  are  submitted,  with  all  deference, 
to  better  judgments  in  this,  of  all  points  the  most 
important.  For,  as  to  the  being  of  a  God,  that  is 
no  longer  disputed ;  but  it  is  undisputed  for  this 
reason  only ;  viz.  because,  where  the  least  pre- 
tence to  reason  is  admitted^  it  must  for  ^ver  be 
indisputable.  And  of  consequence  no  man  can  be 
betrayed  into  a  dispute  of  that  nature  by  vdnity ; 
which  has  a  principal  share  in  animating  our 
modem  combatants  against  other  articles  of  our 
belie£ 

NIGHT  VL 
She  *  (for  I  know  not  yet  her  name  in  Heaten) 
Not  early,  like  Narcissa,  left  the  scene ; 
Nor  sudden,  like  Philander.    What  avail  ? 
This  seeming  mitigation  but  inflames ; 
This  fancied  medicine  heightens  the  disease.' 
The  longer  known,  the  closer  still  she  grew ; 
And  gradual  parting  is  a  gradual  death. 
"T  is  the  grim  tyrant's  engine,  which  extorts, 
By  tardy  pressure's  still  increasing  weight. 
Prom  hardest  hearts,  confession  of  distress. 

O  the  long,  dark  approach  through  years  of  pain, 
Death's  gallery  1  (might  I  dare  to  call  it  fo) 
With  dismal  doubt,  and  sable  terrour,  hung : 
Sick  JiOpeit,  pale  lamp  its  only  glimmering  ray : 
There,  fate  my  melancholy  walk  ordain'd. 
Forbid  self-love  itself  to  flatter,  there. 
How  oft  1  gazM,  prophetically  sad  ! 
How  oft  I  saw  her  dead,  while  yet  in  smiles ! 
In  smiles  she  sunk  her  grief  to  lessen  mine. 
She  spoke  me  comfort,  and  increasM  my  pain. 
Like  powerful  armies  trenching  at  a  town, 
By  slow,  and  silent,  but  resistless  sap. 
In  his  pale  progress  gently  gaining  ground. 
Death  urg'd  bis  deadly  siege ;  in  spite  of  art. 
Of  all  the  balmy  blessings  Nature  lends 
To  succour  frail  humanity.     Ye  stars  ! 
(Not  now^rs/  made  familiar  to  my  sight) 
And  thou,  O  Moon !  bear  witness ;  many  a  night 
He  tore  the  pillow  fVom  beneath  my  head. 
Tied  down  by  sore  attention  to  the  shock. 
By  ceaseless  depredations  on  a  life 
Dearer  than  that  he  left  me.    Dreadful  poet 
Of  observation!  darker  every  hour ! 
Less  dread  the  day  that  drove  me  to  the  brink. 
And  pointed  at  eternity  below ; 
When  my  soul  shuddered  at  futurity ; 
When,  on  a  moment's  point,  th'  important  die, 
Of  Kfe  and  death  spun  doubtful,  ere  It  fell. 
And  tum'd  up  life ;  my  title  to  more  woe. 

But  why  more  woe  ?  More  comfort  let  it  be. 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  that  which  wish'd  to  die; 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  wretchedness  and  pain ; 
Nothing  is  dead,  but  what  encumber'd,  gall'd, 
Bk)ckM  np  the  pass,  and  barr'd  from  real  life. 
Where  dwells  that  wish  most  ardent  of  the  wise  ? 
Too  dark  the  Sun  to  see  it ;  highest  stars 
Too  low  to  reach  it;  Death,  great  Death  alone, 
W'er  stars  and  Sun  triumphant,  lands  us  there. 

»  Rsferring  to  Night  V. 


Nor  dreadful  our  inmsiiion ;  though  the  mind, 
An  artist  at  creating  self-alarms. 
Rich  in  expedients  for  inquietude. 
Is  pione  to  paint  it  dreadful.    Who  can  take 
Dm^V  portrait  true  ?  The  tyrant  never  «i«. 
Our  sketch  all  random  strokes,  conjecture  all ; 
Close  shuts  the  grave,  nor  tells  one  single  tale. 
D^h,  and  his  image  rising  in  the  brain. 
Bear  faint  resemUance ;  never  are  alike ; 
Fear  shakes  the  pencil ;  Fancy  loves  excess  { 
Dark  Ignorance  is  lavish  of  her  shades : 
And  these  the  formidable  picture  draw. 

But  grant  the  worst ;  't  is  past ;  new  pMipects  rise; 
And  drop  a  veil  eternal  o'er  her  tomb. 
Far  other  views  our  contemplation  claim. 
Views  that  o'erpay  the  rigours  of  our  life ; 
Views  that  suspisnd  our  agonies  ii\  death. 
Wrapt  in  the  thought  of  immortality. 
Wrapt  in  the  single,  the  triumphant  thought ! 
Long  life  might  lapse,  age  unpercciv'd  come  on; 
And  find  the  soul  unsated  with  her  theme. 
Its  ndture,  proof,  importance,  fire  my  song. 
O  that  my  song  could  emulate  my  soul  I 
Like  her,  immortal.    No ! — the  soul  disdains 
A  mark  so  mean ;  far  nobler  hope  inflames  j 
If  endless  ages  can  outweigh  an  hour. 
Let  not  the  laurel,  but  the  palm,  inspire.  - 

Thy  nature,  inomortality  !  who  knows  } 
And  yet  who  knows  it  not  ?  It  is  but  life 
In  stronger  thread  of  brighter  colour  spun. 
And  spun  for  ever ;  dipt  by  cruel  fate 
In  Stygian  dye,  how  blacky  how  hrittle  here  I 
How  short  our  correspondence  with  the  Sun ! 
And  while  it  lasts,  inglorious  !  Our  best  deeds, 
How  wanting  m  their  weight !  Our  highest  joys 
Small  cordials  to  support  us  in  our  pain, 
And  give  us  strength  to  suffer.     But  how  greol 
To  mingle  interests,  converse  amities. 
With  all  the  sons  of  reason,  scatter'd  wide 
Through  habitable  space,  wherever  bom, 
Howe'er  endow'd !  To  live  free  citizens 
Of  universal  Nature !  To  lay  hold 
By  more  than  ie«ih\efaUh  on  the  Suqxreme  I 
To  call  Heaven's  rich  unftithomable  mmes 
(Mines,  which  support  archangels  in  their  state) 
Our  own !  to  rise  in  science,  as  in  bliss, 
Initiate  in  the  secrets  of  the  skies ! 
To  read  creation  ;  read  its  mighty  plan 
In  the  bare  bosom  of  the  Deity ! 
The  plan,  and  ejiecutkn,  to  collate  f 
To  see,  before  each  glance  of  piercing  thought. 
All  cloud,  all  shadow,  blown  remote ;  and  leave 
No  mystCTy — But  that  of  love  divine^ 
Which  Ufts  us  on  the  seraph's  flaming  wing. 
From  Earth's  acddama,  this  field  of  blood. 
Of  inward  anguish,  and  of  outward  ill. 
From  darkness,  and  from  dust,  to  such  a  scene ! 
Love's  element !  true  jojr's  illustrious  home ! 
From  Earth's  sad  contrast  (now  deplor'd)  more  fohr! 
What  exquisite  vicissitude  of  fiite  ! 
Blest  absolution  of  our  blackest  horn*  I 

Lorenzo,  these  are  thoughts  that  make  man  man. 
The  wise  illumine,  aggrandize  the  great 
How  great  (while  yet  we  tread  the  kindred  clod, 
And  every  moment  fesr  to  sink  beneath 
The  clod  tew  tread ;  soon  trodden  by  our  sons) 
How  great,  in  the  wild  whirl  of  tm^s  pnrsoitfl, 
To  stop,  and  pause,  involvd  in  high  presage. 
Through  the  long  visto  of  a  thousand  years. 
To  stand  contemplAting  our  distant  selves. 
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As  in  a  magnifying  mirror  seen. 

Enlarged,  ennobled,  elevate,  divine! 

To  prophesy  our  own  futurities  ; 

To  gaxe  in  thought  on  what  all  thought  tronsrends ! 

To  talk,  with  fellow-candidates,  of  joys 

As  far  beyond  conception  as  desert. 

Ourselves  th^  astoni>h*d  talkers,  and  the  tale  ! 

Lorenzo,  swells  thy  bosom  at  the  thought  ^ 
The  swell  becomes  thee :  'tis  an  honest  pride* 
Revere  thyself; — and  yfet  thyself  deq^ise. 
His  nature  no  man  can  o^er-rate ;  and  none 
Can  under-rate  his  merit.    Take  good  heed. 
Nor  there  be  modest,  where  thou  should'st  be  proud; 
That  almost  universal  errour  shun. 
How  just  our  pride,  when  we  behold  those  heights ! 
Not  those  am^'ticm  paints  in  ahr,  but  those 
Reason  points  oi^t,  and  ardent  virtue  gains ; 
And  angels  emulate;  our  pride  how  just !       [quit 
When  moimt  we  ?  When  1  hese  shackles  cast?  When 
This  cell  of  the  creation  ?  this  small  nest. 
Stuck  in  a  comer  of  the  universe. 
Wrapt  up  in  fleecy  cloud,  and  fine-tpun  air? 
Fine-spun  to  sense ;  hut  grots  and  feculent 
To  souls  celestial ;  souls  ordain*d  to  breathe 
Ambrosial  gales,  and  drink  a  purer  ricy ; 
Greatly  triumphant  on  timt^t  further  sb<nre, 
Where  virtue  reigns,  enrich'd  with  full  arrears ; 
While  pomp  imperial  begs  an  alms  of  peace. 

In  empire  high,  or  in  proud  science  deep, 
Ye  bom  of  Earth  !  on  what  can  you  confer; 
With  half  the  dignity,  with  half  the  gain. 
The  gust,  the  glow  of  rational  delight. 
As  on  tfds  theme,  which  angels  praise  and  share  ? 
Man's  fistes  and  fa\x>urs  are  a  theme  in  Heaven. 

What  wretched  repetition  ckiys  us  here  I 
What  periodic  potions  for  the  sick ! 
Bistemper'd  bodies !  and  distemper'd  minds ! 
In  an  eternity,  what  scenes  shall  strike  ! 
Adventures  thicken !  novelties  surprise  < 
What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel,  there! 
What  full  day  pour  on  all  the  paths  of  Heaven, 
And  light  th'  Almighty's  footsteps  in  the  deep  ! 
How  shall  the  blessed  day  of  our  discbarge 
Unwind,  at  once,  the  labyrinths  of  ftite. 
And  itnigbten  its  inextricable  maze ! 

If  inextinguishable  thirst  in  man 
To  know;  how  rich,'  how  fiill,  our  banquet  there! 
There,  not  the  moral  world  alone  unfolds; 
The  world  material,  lately  seen  in  shades. 
And,  in  those  shades,  by  fragments  only  seen. 
And  seen  those  fragmenti  by  the  labouring  eye, 
Unbn^en,  then,  illustrious  and  entire, 
Its  ample  sphere,  its  universal  frame. 
In  full  diniensions,  swdU  to  the  surrey; 
And  enters,  at  one  glance,  the  ravisht  sight 
From  some  superior  point  (where,  who  can  tell  ? 
Suffice  it,  't  is  a  point  where  gods  reside) 
How  shall  the  stranger  man's  illumin'd  eye. 
In  the  vast  ocean  of  unbounded  space. 
Behold  an  infinite  of  floating  worlds 
Divide  the  crj^stal  wares  of  ether  pure, 
In  ewUess  voyage,  without  port  ?  The  least 
Of  these  disseminated  orbs,  bow  great! 
GreAt  as  they  are,  what  mmbert  these  surpass. 
Huge,  as  leviathan,  to  thAt  imaN  race. 
Those  twinkling  multitudes  of  little  life. 
He  swallows  unperceiv'd  ?  Stupentkms  these ! 
Yet  what  are  these  stupendous  to  the  whioUf 
As  particles,  as  atoms  ill  perceiv'd  ; 
As  circulating  globules  in  our  veiaff; 


So  vast  the  plan.     Fecundity  divhie ! 
Exuberant  source !  perhaps,'  I  wrong  thee  stilL 

If  admiration  is  a  source  of  joy. 
What  transport  hence !  yet  this  the  least  in  Heaven. 
What  this  to  that  ilhistrioas  robe  he  wears. 
Who  toas'd  this  mass  of  wonders  from  bis  band, 
A  specimen^  an  earnest  of  his  power  ? 
T  is  to  that  glory,  whence  all  glory  flows. 
As  the  mead's  meanest  floweret  to  the  Scm, 
Which  gave  it  birth.  But  what,  this  Sun  of  UcftTCn  ? 
This  bliss  supreme  of  the  supremely  blest  > 
Death,  only  Death,  the  question  can  ksoItg. 
By  Deith,  cheap-bought  th'  ideas  of  our  joy  ; 
The  bare  ideas !  solid  happiness 
So  distant  from  its  shadow  cbas'd  below. 

And  chase  we  still  the  phantom  through  the  fire^ 
O'er  bog,  and  brake,  and  precipice,  till  deatilk? 
And  toil  we  still  for  sublunary  pay  ? 
Defy  the  dangers  of  the  field  and  flood. 
Or,  spider-like,  spin  out  our  precious  all* 
Our  more  than  vitals  spin  (if  no  regard 
To  great  futurity)  in  curious  webs 
Of  subtle  thought,  and  exquisite  design  ; 
(Fine  net- work  of  the  brain !)  to  catch  a  fly  ! 
The  momentary  buz  of  vain  renown ! 
A  name;  a  mortal  immortality  ! 

Or  (meaner  still ! )  instead  of  grasping  air. 
For  sordid  lucre,  plunge  we  in  the  mire  ? 
Drudge,  sweat,  through  every  shame,  for  every  gaii^ 
For  vile  contaminating  trash ;  throw  up 
Our  hope  in  Heaven,  our  dignity  with  man  ? 
And  deify  the  dirt,  matured  to  gold  ? 
Ambition,  avarice;  the  two  demons  these. 
Which  goad  through  every  slough  our  human  herd. 
Hard  travell'd  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
How  low  the  wretches  stoop  I  How  steep  they  dimb! 
These  demons  bum  mankind ;  but  most  possess 
Lorenzo's  bosom,  and  turn  out  the  skies. 

Is  it  in  time  to  hide  eternity  f 
And  why  not  in  an  atom  on  the  shore 
To  cover  ocean  ?  or  a  mote,  the  Sun  ? 
Glory  and  wealth  !  have  they  this  blinding  power  ? 
What  if  to  them  I  prove  Lorenzo  blind  ? 
Would  it  surprise  thee  ?  Be  thou  then  surprised  ; 
Thou  neither  know'st :  their  nature  leam  fnotn  me. 

Mark  well,  as  foreign  as  these  su^ects  seem. 
What  close  connection  ties  them  to  my  theme. 

First,  what  is  true  ambition  ?  The  pursuit 
Of  glory,  nothing  less  than  man  can  share. 
Were  they  as  vain  as  gaudy-minded  man. 
As  flatulent  with  fumes  of  self-applause. 
Their  arts  and  conquests  animals  might  boast. 
And  claim  their  laurel  crowns,  as  well  as  we  | 
But  not  celestial    Here  we  stand  aUme; 
As  in  our  form,-  distinct,  pre-eminent ; 
If  prone  in  thought,  our  stature  b  our  shame: 
And  man  should  blush,  his  forehead  meets  the  skies. 
The  visible  and  present  are  for  brutes, 
A  slender  portion  !  and  a  narrow  bound ! 
These  reason,  with  an  energy  divine, 
O'erleaps ;  and  claims  the  JiUure  and  unseen  ; 
The  vast  unseen  !  the  future  fathomless! 
When  the  great  soul  buoys  up  to  this  high  poia^ 
Leaving  gross  Nature's  sediments  below. 
Then,  and  then  only,  Adam's  oflspring  quits 
The  sage  and  hero  of  the  fields  and  woods;, 
Asserts  his  rank,  and  rises  into  man. 
This  is  ambition  :  this  is  human  fire. 

Can  parts  or  place  (two  bold  pretenders !)  make 
Lorenzo  great^  and  Fiuckhim  fh>m  the  throng } 
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Cemms  aod  ari^  ambitiOD't  bouted  wingt, 
Our  boMt  but  ill  deserva^    A  feeble  aid  1 
PedaliMi  enfcinery  !  If  these  alone 
Autst  oar  flight,  fame's  flight  is  jr/ory*«  fall. 
Heart  merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne*er  ito  bigb» 
Our  height  it  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch»  when  I  behold ; 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright,  and  base, 
Of  toweling  talents,  and  terrestrial  aims ; 
Methinka  1  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  sphere,  - 
llie  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  iminorti^l, 
With  mbbiah  mix'd,  and  glittering  in  the  dust 
Struck  at  the  splendid,  melancholy  night, 
At  once  coimp^ssioH  soft,  and  envy,  n*e~^ 
Bnt  wherefore  envy  >•  Talents  angel^right. 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  fiaults 
lUustrioos,  and  give  infamy  renown. 

Great  iU  is  an  achievement  of  great  flowers, 
l^lain  sense  but  rarely  leads  us  far  astmy. 
Reauf^  the  means,  affeeiions  choose  our  end » 
Means  ha\-e  no  merit,  if  our  end  amiss. 
4f  wrong  our  hearts,  our  heads  are  right  in  vain ; 
What  b  a  Pelham's  head,  to  Pelb^m's  heart  ? 
Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause. 
Right  ends,  and  means,  make  winlom :  woridly-wise 
U  but  M(/^witted,  at  its  highest  praise, 
Let  genius  then  despair  to  make  thee  great ; 
*  Nor  flatter  station.    What  is  station  high  ? 
*Tis  a  prond  roendkrant ;  it  boasts,  and  begs ; 
It  begs  an  alms  of  homage  from  the  throng. 
And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charity. 
Alpparchf  and  ipinicters  are  awAil  names  ) 
Whoever  wear  them,  challenge  our  devoir. 
Religion,  public  order,  both  exact 
External  hoooage,  and  t^  supple  Kpee, 
To  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  serve 
The  meanest  slave ;  a^  vMtre  is  merit's  dn^, 

He  sacred  and  invwiable  right 

Nor  ever  piaid  the  monar^k,  but  the  man. 

Our  hearts  ncVr  liow  but  to  superior,  worth  jj 

Nor  ever  fail  of  their  allegiance  there. 

Fools,  indeed,  drop  the  moA  In  their  account, 

And  vote  the  mantle  into  majesty. 

Let  the  smail  savage  boast  his,  silver  far  ; 

Hb  royal  robe  unborrowM,  and  unboughl. 

His  oton,  descending  fairly  from  his  sircy. 

Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his,  livery, 

And  souls  in  ermin  scorn  a  soul  wi,thou;t  I 

Can  place  or  lessen  us,  ox  aggrandize  I 

Pygmies  are  pygmiesstill,  though  pet^'doa  alps; 

And  py^npicU  nx^  pyramids  in  valps. 

Kach  man  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself: 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids : 

Her  monuments  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  fall. 

Of  these  sure  tniths  dost  thou  demand  the  c^nse  ? 

The  cause  is  lodg'd  in  imTnortgiity, 

Hear,  and  assent.    Thy  bosom  bums  f.ir  power ; 

What  station  charms  thee  ?  I  Ml  install  thee  there ; 

Tis  thine.    And  art  thou  greater  than  fyfgre  t 

Then  thou  before  wast  something  less  than  man. 

Has#iy  new  post  betray *d  thee  into  pride? 

That  treacherous  pride  betrays  thv  dignity; 

That  pride  defemes  humanity,  and  calls 

The  being  mean,  which  stajfi  or  strings  can  rais^. 

Tliat  pride,  like  hooded  hawks,  in  darkness  soars, 

From  blindness  bold,  and  towering  to  the  skies. 

*Ti8  bom  odgnorancf,  which  knows  not  mf^iKi 

An  angel's  second ;  nor  his  second,  long., 

A  Nero  quitting  his  imperial  tbroue| 
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And  oourting  glory  from  the  tinkling  string, 
But  faintly  shadows  an  immortal  soul. 
With  empire's  self,  to  pride,  or  rapture,  iir*d. 
If  nobler  motives  uiiiiister  no  cure. 
E'en  vanity  forbids  thee  to  be  vain. 

High  worth  is  elevated  place  :  'tis  more; 
It  makes  the  po^t  stand  candidfite  for  tbee ; 
Makes  more  than  monarchs  makes  an  honest  man; 
Tliough  no  exchequer  it  cunuuands,  'tis  wealth ; 
And  though  it  wears  no  ril-band,  'tis  renown; 
Renown,  that  would  ni>t  quit  thee,  though  4ltsgrac'd« 
Nor  leave  thee  pendant  on  a  master's  Smile. 
Other  ambitioif  I^alure  interrlicts ; 
Nature  proi-lainis  it  muNt  absurd  in  man, 
Ry  i)ointing  at  his  origin,  and  end ; 
Milk,  and  a  swathe,  atj^st^  his  whole  demand; 
His  whole  domain,  at  last,  a  turf,  or  stone ; 
To  H  horn,  between,  a  world  may  seem  too  small. 

Souls  truly  great  dart  forwani  on  the  wing 
Ofjtist  ambition,  to  the  grand  result : 
'I*he  curtains  fall ;  tl{ere,,  see  the  buskiuM  chief 
Unshod  b.ehind  this  momentary  scera ; 
Reduc'd  to  his  own  stature,  low  or  high. 
As  vice  or  virtue,  sinks  him,  or  subliuics; 
And  laugh  at  this  fantastic  mummery. 
This  antic  prelude  of  gruse-que  eveuts 
Where  dwarf«  arc  often  stilted,  and  betray 
A  littleness  of  soul  by  worlds  o*cr-run. 
And  n;]itions  laid  in  blood.     l>ead  McriAcc 
To  Christian  pride !  which  tiod  u  ith  hon-uur  »hock'd 
Tlie  darkest  pagan\  offer'd  to  their  gods. 

O  thou  most  Christian  enemy  to  peace  ; 
Agaiq  in  arms }  Again  pnn'oking  fate  t 
11)at  prince,  and  that  alone,  is  truly  grr-at. 
Who  draws  the  sword  reluctant,  gladly  sheathes; 
On  empire  builds  what  empire  farout«ciuhi. 
And  makes  his  throne  a  scafibld  to  the  skies. 

Why  this  so  rare  ?  Because  forgot  of  all 
The  day  of  <leath ;  tliat  venerable  day. 
Which  sits  as  judge;  thatday,  which  shall  pronound^ 
On  all  our  days,  absolve  them,  or  coiulenm. 
L/>renzo,  nc\er  shut  thy  thought  against  it; 
lie  levee*  ne'er  so  full,  afibrd  it  mom. 
And  give  it  audiipce  in  the  ^tincL 
That  friend  consulted,  flatteries  apart, 
Will  tell  thee  fair,  if  tlioo  art  great,  or  mean. 

lb  dote  on  aught  may  leave  us,  or  be  left. 
Is  that  aw  ti Lion  t  I'hen  let  Dames  desrcnd. 
Point  to  the  centre  thci^  inverted  spires. 
And  leam  biuniliatioo  from  a  >oul. 
Which  IxKists  bcf  liuefi4;e  from  celestial  fire. 
Yet  th^se  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wise ; 
'ITie  world  which  cancels  Nature's  right  and  wrong. 
And  casts  new  wisdom :  e'en  the  grave  nian  lends 
Hi;  solemn  face,  to  countenam'C  the  coin. 
Wisdom  for  parts  is  nmdoess  for  the  whole. 
This  stamgp  the  paradox,  and  gives  us  leave 
To  call  the  ui&est  i^eak,  the  richest  p«**r, 
The  most  ambitious,  unambitioav,  mc»n ; 
In  triumph,  mean;  and> abject,  on  a  throne. 
Nothing  can  make  it  les^than  mad  in  man, 
'1'o  put  foi;th  all  his  anltuir,  all  his  art. 
And  give  his  soul  her  full  imbotmded  flig'it. 
But  reaching  him,  wlio  gave  her  wings  to  fly. 
When  bliqd  ambition  quite  mistakes  ber  road. 
And  downward  pores,  for  that  which  shines  above^ 
Substantial  hapniness,  and  true  renoa'n  ; 
Then,  like  an  idiot  guzing  on  the  brook, 
We  leap  at  stars,  and  fiuiten  in  the  mud; 
At  glory  grasp,  and  sink  in  infaiu^ 
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Ambilion  !  powcrfi:!  <!Onrre  of  good  ami  ill ! 
Thy  strenj^th  in  man,  like  length  of  winj  in  birds, 
W  hen  disengatr'd  fipom  lbrth»  v  ith  preater  ease, 
And  swifter  flij?ht,  transpurtn  us  to  the  skies ; 
By  toys  cntanjrled,  or  in  guilt  bcmir'd, 
It  turn"*  a  curse ;  it  is  our  chain,  and  scuurpje,. 
In  this  dark  dungeon,  whore  coiilinM  we  lie, 
C'ltwegrated  by  the  sordid  bars  of  sense; 
All  proupcct  of  eternity  shut  out ; 
And,  but  fur  exrnitiony  nt;>r  >ct  free. 

With  enour  in  amHt ion  ']u>i\y  charged. 
Find  we  I/nrcnzo  wi&cr  in  his  uealth  ? 
What  if  thy  rental  1  reform  ?  and  draw 
An  inventory  new  to  set  thee  richt } 
Where  thy  true  treasure  f  (lold  says,  **  Not  in  me :" 
And,  "  Not  in  me,*'  the  diamond.     Gold  is  poor ; 
India's  insolvent;  seek  it  in  thyself, 
Seek  in  thy  naked  self,  and  find  it  there ; 
In  beini^  so  descended,  f orni'd,  cndow'd ; 
Sky-bom,  sky-guided,  sky-returning  race ! 
Krect,  immortal,  rational,  divine  ! 
In  senses  which  inherit  Fjirth,  and  Fleavcns  j 
Enjoy  the  various  riches  Nature  yields ; 
Far  nobler '  ^ur  the  riches  they  enjoy ; 
frive  taste  to  fruits ;  and  harmony  to  groves ; 
Their  radiant  beams  to  gold,  and  jr'dd's  bright  fircj 
Take  in.  at  once,  the  landscape  of  the  world. 
At  a  small  inlet,  which  a  grain  niiirht  close. 
And  half  create  the  wondrous  ^orJd  they  see. 
Our  senses,  as  our  reason j  are  divine. 
But  for  the  noagtc  organ's  poweiful  charm, 
Earth  were  a  rude,  uncolotir'd  chaos,  still. 

Oljccts  are  but  th'  occasion  ;  ours  th*  exploit; 
Ours  IS  the  cloth,  the  pencil,  and  the  paint, 
IVhicn  Nature's  admirable  picture  draws ; 
And  benutifies  creation's  ample  dome. 
Like  Miltf  n's  Kvc,  when  gazing  on  the  lake, 
Man  makes  the  ufiatchless  image,  man  admires. 
Say,  then,  shall  man,  his  thoughts  all  sent  abroad, 
f>«)>erior  wonders  in  himself  forgot. 
His  admiration  waste  on  ohiocts  round, 
When  Heaven   makea  biiu  the  soul  of  all   he 

sees  ? 
Absurd  !  not  rare  so  great,  so  mean,  is  man. 
"What  weal  til  in  senses  such  as  these  1  What  wealth 
In  fancy  y  fir'd  to  form  a  fairer  scene 
Than  sense  surveys  !   In  memory's  finn  record, 
Which,  should  it  perish,  could  this  world  recall 
From  the  dark  shadows  of  oVrwhclming  years  ! 
In  colours  fresh,  originally  bright, 
Pre.srr\c  its  portrait,  and  report  its  fate ! 
"What  wealth  in  inteUrct,  that  s^nereign  power. 
Which  sense  and  fancy  summons  to  the  bar; 
Interrogates,  approves,  or  reprehendN  ; 
And  from  the  mass  those  nnderlinfrs  import. 
From  their  materials  siftwl,  and  refin'd, 
,  Andin  trutlis  balance  pccuratcly  weich'd, 
Vol  ins  arty  and  science,  poverument,  and  law  ; 
'J'he  soli<l  basis,  and  the  beauteous  frame. 
The  V  UjIs,  and  the  grace  of  civil  life  ! 
And  manners  (sad  exception  ')  set  a>ide, 
Strikes  <mt,  w  ith  master  hand,  a  copy  foir 
Of  his  id< •:>,  whoro  indulgent  t'louj^ht 
Ion/,  lonir,  ere  chaos  teem'd,  plann'd  human  bliss. 

What  ivcalth  in  souls  that  soar,dive,  range  around, 
HiMlaining  limit,  or  from  place,  or  time; 
And  hear  at  once,  in  thought  exten>ivc,  hear 
Th'  .Almig'.ity  /lo/,  and  the  Iri'ivipet's  s'ntnd! 
l^old,  on  creation's  outside  walk,  and  view 
AVhat  Has,  and  is,  and  more  than  e'er  shall  be; 


Commanding,  wittr  omnipotence  of  thoo^M, 
Creations  new  in  fency's  field  to  rise ! 
Souls,  that  can  grasp  whate'er  th'  Ahnighty  ••ie» 
And  wander  wi'd  through  things  impossiWc! 
What  wealtK  \n  fmilfies  of  endlea  growth, 
In  quenehless  passtons  violent  to  crare, 
In  liierty  to  chuo?/»,  in  potrer  to  reach. 
And  in  dvvation  (how  thy  riches  rise !) 
Duration  to  per;»f/Ma/f-^undle«s  bliss ! 

Ask  you,  what  power  resides  in  feeble  mtn 
That  bli*s  tojain  ?   I>  vi't'ue's,  then,  unknown? 
Viitnc,  our  present  peace,  our  future  prize. 
Man's  unprecarious,  natural  estate, 
Improveablc  at  will,  in  virtue  lie«  ; 
Its  tenure  sure ;  its  income  i;?  divine 

Hi.^rh-huilt  abundance,  heap  on  heap !  for  what* 
To  breed  new  wanU,  and  beggar  ns  the  more  J 
Then,  make  a  richer  scramble  for  the  thitmg? 
Soon  as  this  feeble  pulse,  which  leaps  w  louj 
Almost  by  miracle,  is  tir'd  with  play, 
Like  rubbish  f;-om  disploding  engines  thrown, 
Our  magazines  of  hoanled  trifles  fly  ; 
Fly  diverse  ;  fly  to  foreigners,  lo  fi^es; 
New  masters  c*>nrt,  and  call  the  former  ibol 
(II  >w  justly  !)  for  dependence  on  their  sUy. 
Wide  scatter,  first,  our  play-things  ;  then,  oardKt 

I>)St  owrt  abimdanCfe  fl>r  the  sake  of  peace  ? 
Learfl,  and  lament  thy  self-defeated  scheme: 
Riches  enable  lo  be  richer  still  ; 
And,  richer  still,  what  mortal  can  resist  ? 
Tims  vealth  (  a  cruel  ta-k-master'.)  enjoins 
Nexv  toils,  sut  acding  toils,  an  endless  train! 
And  miirdeji;  pea'^e,  which  taught  it  first  to  shine. 
The  p*jor  ore  half  as  wretched  as  the  rich; 
Whose  pror.d  and  painful  privilege  it  is, 
.'Vt  once,  to  bear  a  d  JuWe  load  of  woe ; 
To  feci  the  stings  of  envy,  and  of  want, 
Outrageous  want!  Kjth  jndies  cannot  cure. 

A  coiniHtenre  is  \ital  to  content. 
Much  wealth  is  corjmlence,  if  not  disease; 
Sick,  or  eueumbcr'd,  is  our  happiness, 
A  comprlcnre  is  all  wc  can  enjoy. 
O  be  content,  when*  Heaven  can  give  no  more. 
More,  like  a  lla>h  f>f  water  from  a  lock, 
Quickens  om-  spirits'  movement  for  an  bonr; 
But  soon  its  force  is  spent,  nor  rise  oiir  joys 
Above  our  native  temper's  common  stream. 
Hence  disappomtment  lurks  in  every  prize. 
As  bees  in  ftowers  ;  and  stings  us  with  sncce^s.^ 

The  rich  man,  «ho  denies  it,  proodly  fci-TW  J 
Nor  knows  the  wise  are  privy  to  the  lie. 
Mueli  learning  sIioms  how  little  mortals  knw; 
Mneh  wealth,  how  little  woHdIings  can  enjoy, 
M  be«;t,  it  babi<»s  \is  uith  endless  toj'S, 
.\u«l  keeps  us  chddi-en  till  we  drop  to  dnft 
As  ni  uk(  ys  at  a  nrnmr  stand  amaz'd, 
They  fail  to  lind  what  they  so  plainly  see; 
Thus  men,  in  shining  riches,  see  the  fece 
Of  hajjpiness,  nor  know  it  is  a  shade; 
But  ga/e,  and  touch,  and  peep,  and  peep  agam, 
And  wish,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  still.        ^ 

liow  few  am  rescue  opulence  from  w*ot  • 
Who  lives  to  nature,  rarely  can  be  poor; 
Who  lives  to  fancy,  never  can  be  rich. 
Poor  is  the  man  in  debt;  the  man  of  gold, 
In  debt  Xofortwi^,  trembles  at  her  power. 
The  man  of  reason  smiles  at  her,  and  dcitb. 
O  what  a  patrimony  this !  A  tring^ 
Of  such  inherent  strength  and  majesty. 
Not  worlds  posst  it  can  raise  it ;  worldi  destroy  a 
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Can't  injure  ;  which  holds  on  hs  ulorious  course, 

When  tbintt,  O  Nature/  end*  ;  too  blest  to  mourn 

C'reatioo*s  obseqaici.     What  treasure,  this  / 

The  monarch  is  a  beggar  to  the  man. 

Immortal  /  Agres  past,  yet  nothin?  gone  ! 

Mom  without  eve  !  a  race  without  a  goal ! 

rnshorteoM  by  progression  infinite  ! 

Futurity  for  ever  future  !  Life 

Betxinninjr  still  where  compntatiun  ends  ! 

»Tis  the  description  of  a  Deity  ! 

*Tis  the  (Icscriptiou  of  the  mcajftst  slave: 

Tlic  meanest  slave  dares  then  T^ren/.o  worn  ? 

The  meanest  slave  thy  soverei^'i  a:htry  shares. 

Proud  youth  !  fastidious  of  the  lower  world  ! 

Man's  lawful  pride  includes  hunill.ty  ; 

Stoops  to  the  lowest ;  is  too  jrreat  to  lind 

Inferiors  ;  all  immortal !  brothers  all ! 

Proprietors  eternal  of  thy  love. 

Immortal !    What  can  strike  the  sense  m strong, 

As  this  the  soul  f  It  thunders  to  the  thouiiht  j 

Reason  amazes  ;  gratitude  o'erwholms ; 

Ko  more  we  slumber  on  the  brink  of  fate ; 

Rous'd  at  the  sound,   th'exultinjc  snul  ascends, 

And  breathes  her  native  air ;  an  air  that  feeds 

Ambitions  high,  and  fans  ethereal  fires; 

Quick  kindles  all  that  is  divine  within  us; 

Nor  leaves  one  loitering  thouprht  beneath  the  stars. 
Has  not  Lonmzo's  bosom  caught  the  flame? 

Immortal  !  Were  but  ont  immort!»l,  how 

Would  otheis  en\7  !  How  v»-onld  thrones  adore! 

Because  't  is  common,  is  the  blessing  lost  ? 
How  tJins  ties  up  the  boantrou!*  hand  of  Heaven  ! 

O  vain,  vain,  vain,  all  else  • "  Eternity  I 

A  glorious,  and  a  needful  refuge,  thai, 

From  vile  imprisonment,  in  abject  views. 

Tis  immortality,  'tis  that  al  ine, 

Amid  life's  pains,  alxuement,  emptiness. 

The  soul  can  comfmt,  elevate,  and^/. 

That  only,  and  that  amply,  this  performs; 
Lifts  us  above  life*s  pains,  her  joys  above ; 
Their  terrour  those,  and  these  their  lustre  lose  j 
Eternity  depending  covers  all ; 
Eternity  depending  all  achieves  ; 
Sets  Earth  at  distance;  casts  her  into  shades ; 
Blends  her  distiuctiom ;  abrojrntes  her  powcre ; 
The  low,  the  lofty,  joyous,  and  severe. 
Fortune's  dread  frowns,  and  fascinating  smiles, 
Make  one  promiscuous  and  m'glected  heap, 
The  man  beneath  ;  if  I  may  call  him  man, 
Whom  imniortaHty*s  full  force  ia-^piitts. 
Nothing  terrestrial  touches  his  high  thought ; 
Suns  shine  unseen,  and  thunders  roll  unheard. 
By  mhidt  quite  conscious  of  their  high  descent. 
Their  present  province,  and  their  future  prize ; 
Divinely  darling  upward  every  wish, 
W^arm  on  the  wing,  in  glorious  absence  lost ! 

Doubt  you  this  truth  ?  Why  labours  your  belief  r 
If  Karth's  whole  orb  by  some  due  distauc'd  eye 
Were  seen  at  once,  her  towering  Alps  would  sink, 
And  level'd  Atlas  leave  an  even  sphere. 
Thus  Earth,  and  all  that  earthly  minds  admire, 
Is  swallow'd  in  Etemity*s  vast  rouncL 
To  that  stupendous  view  when  souls  awake. 
So  large  of  late,  so  mountainous  to  man, 
Tim^S  toys  subside ;  and  equal  all  below. 
Enthusiastic,  this?  Then  all  are  weak. 
But  rank  enthusiasts.    Td  this  godlike  height 
Some  souls  have  suar'd ;  or  martyrs  ne'er  had  bled. 
And  all  may  do,  what  has  by  man  been  done. 
Who,  beaten  by  these  sublunary  storms, 


Boundless  interminable  joys  can  weigh, 

Tnraptui-'d,  unexaltel,  uninflam'd  ? 

What  slave  unblest,  who  from  to  morrow's  dawn 

Expects  an  empire  ?  He  f^jr^rets  his  chain. 

And,  thron'd  in  thought,  his  ubsait  seeptre  waves. 

And  what  a  secptrc  waits  us  !  what  a  throne  I 
Her  own  immense  a)>pointments  to  compute, 
Or  comprehend  her  high  prerogatives. 
In  this  her  dark  minority,  how  toils, 
How  vainly  pants,  the  human  soul  divine  1 
Too  g^reat  the  bounty  s(  eiDs  fur  earthly  joy ; 
What  Ijeart  but  trembles  at  so  Grange  a  bliss? 

In  spite  of  all  the  truths  the  Muse  has  sung. 
Ne'er  to  be  priz'd  enough  !  enough  r.nx)lv'd  ! 
Arc  there  who  wrap  the  world  so  close  about  them, 
They  s(  e  no  further  than  the  clouds;  and  dance 
On  heeiilfss  vanity's  fantastic  toe. 
Till  .stumbling  at  a  straw,  in  tlieir  career,     [song  ? 
Headlong  f  hey  plunge,  where  end  both  dance  and 
Are  there,  I^orenzo  ?    Is  it  possible  ? 
Are  there  on  Earth  (let  me  not  call  them  men) 
Who  loflge  a  soul  immortal  in  their  breasts; 
rncon«rious  as  the  mountain  of  its  ore; 
Or  rock,  of  its  inestimable  gem  ? 
When  rocks  shall  melt,  and  mountains  vanish,  thev 
Shall  know  their  treasure  ;  treasure,  then,  no  more. 

Are  there  (still  more  amazing  ! )  who  resist 
The  rWing  thought  ?  who  smother,  in  its  birth. 
The  glorious  truth  ?  who  struggle  to  be  brutes? 
Who  through  this  bosom-barrier  burst  their  way. 
And,  with  reversed  ambition,  strive  to  sink  ? 
Who  labour  downwards  through  th'  opposing  powers 
Of  instinct,  reason,  and  the  world  against  them. 
To  dismal  hopes,  and  shelter  in  the  shock 
Of  endless  night ;  night  darker  than  the  grave's  ? 
Who  fight  the  pra>fs  of  immortality  ? 
With  horrid  zeal,  and  execrable  arts. 
Work  all  their  engines,  level  their  black  fires. 
To  blot  from  man  this  attribute  divine, 
(Than  vital  blood  far  dearer  to  the  wise) 
Bla??phcmei-5,  and  rank  atheists  to  tliemselvesf 

To  contradict  them,  sec  all  Nature  rise ! 
What  ol)iect,  what  event,  the  Moon  beneath. 
But  argues,  or  endears,  an  after-scene  ? 
To  reason  proves,  or  weds  it  to  desire  t 
All  things  proclaim  it  needful;  some  advance 
One  precious  step  beyond,  and  prove  it  sure, 
A  thousand  arguments  swarm  round  my  pen. 
From  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  man.    Indulge  a  few 
By  Nature,  as  her  contmon  habit,  worn; 
So  pressing  Providence  a  truth  to  teach. 
Which  truth  untaught,  all  other  truths  were  vain. 

Thou  !  whoso  all- providential  eye  surveys, 
Whose  hand  directs,  whose  spirit  tills  and  warms 
Creation,  and  holds  empire  far  beyond  I 
Eternity's  inhabitant  august ! 
Of  two  e.emities  amazing  Lord  ! 
One  past,  en;  man's  or  angel's  bad  begim ; 
Aid  !  while  I  rescue  from  the  foe's  assault 
Thy  glorious  immortality  in  man : 
^  theme  for  ever,  and  for  all,  of  weight. 
Of  moment  infinite !  but  relish'd  mot^t 
By  those  who  love  thee  most,  who  most  adore. 

Nature,  thy  daughter,  ever-changing  birth 
Of  thee  the  Great  Immutable,  to  man 
Speaks  wis<Iom ;  is  his  oracle  supreme ; 
And  he  who  most  consnlts  her,  is  most  wise. 
I^rcnzo,  to  this  heavenly  Delphos  haste ; 
And  come  back  all-immortal ;  all-diviue : 
I  Look  Nature  through,  'tis  rcvoiviwa  all  j 
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TOUNG'S  POEMS. 


All  change;  no  death.    Day  (ullovi  night;  and 

night 
The  dying  day ;  stars  rise,  and  set,  and  rises 
Earth  takes  th'  example.    See  the  Summer  gay. 
With  her  green  chaplet,  and  ambnisial  flcmers. 
Droops  into  pallid  Antumn:  Winter  gray. 
Horrid  with  frost,  and  turbulent  with  storm, 
Bluws  Autumn,  and  his  golden  fruits,  away : 
Then  melts  into  the  Spring:  soft  Spring,  with  breath 
Favonian,  f HNn  warm  chambers  uf  the  sooth. 
Recalls  the  JbrsL    All,  to  re-flourish,  fades ; 
As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks,  to  rea8c<*nd, 
Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 

With  this  minute  distinction,  emblems  just. 
Nature  revolves,  but  man  ndvanctii  both 
Eternal,  that  a  circle,  Otis  a  lino. 
That  gravitates,  this  soars.    Th'  asprring  soul, 
Ardent,  and  tremulous,  like  flame,  ascends, 
Zeat  and  humUity  her  wing^,  to  Heaven. 
The  world  of  matter,  with  its  various  forms. 
All  dies  into  new  life.     Life  bom  from  death 
Kolls  the  vast  ma»,  and  shall  for  ever  roil. 
No  single  atom,  once  in  being,  lost. 
With  change  of  counsel  charge^f  the  Most  High* 

What  hence  infers  Ijorenzo  ?  Can  it  be  ! 
Matter  immortal  ?  And  shall  spirit  die } 
Above  the  nobler,  shall  less  noble  rise  ? 
Shall  man  akme,  for  whom  all  else  revives. 
No  resurrection  know  ?    Shall  man  alone. 
Imperial  man !  be  sown  in  barren  ground. 
Less  privileged  than  grain,  on  which  he  feeds  ? 
Is  man,  in  whom  alone  is  power  to  prize 
The  bliss  of  being,  or  with  previous  pain 
Deplore  its  period,  by  the  spleen  of  fate, 
Severely  doom*d  deatiCs  single  unredcem'd  ? 
If  Nature's  revolution  speaks  aloud. 
In  her  gradation,  hear  her  louder  still. 
Ijook  Nature  through,  'tis  neat  gradation  alL 
By  what  minute  degrees  her  scale  ascends  ! 
Each  middle  nature  .ioin*d  at  each  extreme. 
To  that  above  it  join'd,  to  that  beneath. . 
Parts,  into  parts  reciprocally  shot. 
Abhor  divorce:  what  love  of  union  reigns ! 
Here,  dormant  matter  waits  a  call  to  life ;  [sense ; 
Half-life,  half-death,  joinM  there ;  here  life  and 
There,  sense  from  reason  steals  a  glimmering  ray ; 
Reason  shines  out  in  man.    But  how  preserved  ' 
llie  chain  unbroken  upward,  to  the  realms 
Of  incorporeal  life  ?  those  rnlms  of  bliss. 
Where  death  hath  no  dominion  ?  Grant  a  make 
Half-mortal,  half-immortal ;  earthy,  part. 
And  part  ethereal ;  grant  the  soul  of  man 
Eternal ;  or  in  man  the  series  ends. 
Wide  yawns  the  gap ;  connection  is  no  more ; 
CheckM  reason  halts ;  her  next  step  wants  support ; 
Striving  to  climb,  she  tumbles  from  her  scheme; 
A  scheme,  anahgy  pronounced  so  true; 
Analogy,  man*s  surest  guide  below. 

Thu»  far,  all  Nature  calls  on  thy  b^lieC 
And  will  Lorenzo,  careless  of  the  call. 
False  attestation  on  all  Nature  charge, 
Ralhcr  than  violate  h»  league  with  death  ? 
Renounce  his  reason,  rather  than  renounce 
The  dust  belov*d,  and  nm  the  risk  of  Heaven  ? 
<i  ubat  indignity  to  deathless  souls  ! 
What  tr<»ason  to  the  majesty  of  man ! 
fi{  man  immortal  /  Hear  tlie  lofty  style : 
**  H%o  dwrred,  th*  Almighty  will  be  done. 
J  rt  Earth  dissolve;  yon  ponderous  orbs  descend, 
Jml  grind  us  into  dust    The  soul  is  safe; 


The  MOSS  einerget ;  mooBts  abow  tii6  wnckp 

As  towering  flame  from  NatMr/§  frnMnt  pyre  | 

0*er  devastation,  as  a  gainer,  snUes  | 

His  charter,  his  mviolable  rigbta. 

Well  pleased  to  leain  from  tbunder't  impoteiMe^ 

Death's  pointiest  darts,  and  Hell'ftdefeatad  storms** 

But  these  chimeras  touch  not  thee,  Lorenao ! 
The  gkiries  of  the  world  thy  sevenfold  sUsMi 
Other  ambition  than  pf  crowns  in  air» 
And  superlunary  felicities. 
Thy  bosom  wann.     1  'II  cool  it,  if  I  can  ; 
And  turn  those  glories  that  enchant,  against  thee. 
What  ties  thee  to  this  life,  proclaiaw  the  next. 
If  wise,  the  cause  that  wounds  thee  is  thy  cnreu 

Come,  my  ambitious  /  let  us  mount  togctber 
(To  mount,  Lorenzo  never  can  refuse) ; 
And  from  the  clouds,  where  pride  delights  to  dwdl» 
Look  down  on  Earth.— What  seestthou?    Won* 

drous  things! 
Terrestrial  wonders,  that  edipse  the  skies. 
What  lengths  of  labottr*d  lands!  what  londed  seas! 
Loaded  by  man  ft>r  pleasure,  wealth,  or  irar ! 
Seas,  winds,  and  phincts,  into  service  broaght. 
His  art  acknowle<lge,  and  promote  his  enda. 
Nor  can  th'  eternal  rodn  his  will  withstand; 
AVhat  level'd  mountains !  and  what  lifted  vales ! 
O'er  vales  and  mountams  sumptuous  cities  swell. 
And  gild  our  landscape  with  their  glittering  spires. 
Some  mid  the  wondering  waves  nM^eitic  rise; 
And  Ne|]Aune  holds  a  mirror  to  tb^  charms. 
Far  greater  still  1  (what  cannot  mortal  might?) 
See,  wide  dommioDS  ravish'd  from  the  deep ! 
The  narrow'd  deep  with  indignation  foams. 
Or  southward  turn ;  to  delicate  and  grand. 
The  finer  arts  there  ripen  In  the  sun. 
How  the  tall  temples,  as  to  meet  their  godv. 
Ascend  the  skies !  the  proud  triumphal  arch 
Shows  us  half  Heaven  beneath  its  ample  bend. 
High  through  mid  air,  here,  streams  are  taught  to 
Whole  rivers,  there,  laid  by  in  basons,  sleep,  [flow  ; 
Here,  plains  turn  oceans ;  there,  vast  oceans  join 
lliruugh  kingdoms  channel'd  deep  from  shoiv  t* 

shore! 
And  chang'd  creation  takes  its  face  from  man. 
Beats  thy  brave  breast  for  formidable  scenes. 
Where  fame  and  empnv  wait  upon  the  sword  ? 
See  fields  in  blood ;  hear  naval  thunders  rise; 
Britannia's  voice !  that  awes  the  world  to  pence. 
How  yon  enormous  mole,  prelecting,  breaks 
The  mid-sea,  furious  waves !  Their  roar  amidst. 
Out-speaks  the  Deity,  and  says,  **  O  main ! 
Thus  for,  nor  farther :  neti;  restrahits  obey." 
Firth's  disembowel'd :  measur'd  are  the  skies ! 
Stars  are  detected  in  their  deep  recess ! 
Creation  widens !  vanqnish'd  Nature  yields  ! 
Her  secrets  are  extorted  !  art  pre\'ails ! 
What  monuntent  of  genius,  spirit,  power ! 

And  now,  Lorenzo !  raptur'd  at  this  scene, 
Who&e  glories  render  Heaven  snperfluous  I  say. 
Whose  fGotjiteps  these  ?—imiaonois  have  been  here. 
Could  less  than  souls  immortal  thb  have  done  ? 
Earth 's  cover'd  o'er  with  proofiiof  souls  immortal  ^ 
And  proofs  of  immortality ybfgolL 

To  flatter  thy  grand  foiUe,  I  confess. 
These  are  ambitioti^s  works :  and  these  are  great  t 
But  this,  tBe  least  immortal  souls  can  do; 
Transcend  them  all — ^But  what  can  these  tran- 
scend } 
Dost  ask  me  what  ? — One  sigh  for  the  disirmL 
What  then  for  injidels  t  A  de^er  sigh. 
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^fs  ifidral  grmtJeur  makes  tbe  mighty  man : 
How  UUU  they,  who  think  aught  great  bekyw ! 
All  our  ambitiovM  death  defeats,  tut  one ; 
And  that  it  crowns.    Here  cease  we:  bat,  ere  long, 
More  powerful  pr^of  shall  take  the  field  against 

thee. 
Stronger  thmn  death,  and  smiling  at  the  tomb. 


NIGHT  THE  SEVENTH. 

feXmO  TBS  saCOKD  PART  OP 

THS    INFlDfEL   RECLAIMED, 

OmiamiMg  the  Nature^  Proofs  and  Importance,  qf 

ImmoTtaUty. 

PREPACK. 

As  we  axe  at  war  with  the  power,  it  were  well  if 
we  were  at  war  with  the  manners,  of  Prance.    A 
hmd  of  Uoity  is  a  land  of  guilt,    A  serious  mitid  is 
the  native  aoil  of  every  virtue  ^  and  the  single  cha- 
racter that  does  true  honour  to  mankind.  The  souN 
imitwrtaHty  has  been  the  fiivourite  theme  with  the 
serionsof  all  ages.    Nor  is  it  strange;  it  is  a  subject 
by  Ar  the  most  interesting,  and  important,  that 
can  enter  the  mind  of  man.    Of  highest  moment 
this  subject  always  was  and  always  will  be.    Yet 
this  its  highest  moment  teems  to  admit  of  in- 
crease,  at  thb  day ;  a  sort  of  vccohonaZ  importance 
is  superadded  to  the  natural  weight  of  it ;  if  that 
opinion  which  is  advanced  in  the  prefoce  to  the 
precedhag  Night,  be  just    It  is  there  supposed, 
that  all  our  ity/idels,  whatever  scheme,  fbr  argu- 
ment's sake,  and  to  keep  themselves  in  countenance, 
they  patronize,  arc  betrayed  into  their  depkirable 
enour,  by  some  doubts  of  their  immortality,  at  the 
bottom.     And  the  more  I  consider  this  point,  the 
more  1  ana  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  that  opinion. 
Though  the  distrust  ef  ayiidinfy  is  a  strange  er- 
Tour ;  yet  it  is  an  errour  into  which  tad  men  may 
naturally  be  distressed.    For  it  is  impossible  to  bid 
defiance  to  final  ruin,  without  some  refuge  in  ima- 
gmation,  some  presumption  of  escape.    And  what 
presumption  is  there  ?    There  are  but  two  in  na- 
ture;  but   two,   within  the  comfiass  of  human 
thought.     And  these  are— That  either  God  t<^ 
not,  or  can  not  punish.    Considering  the  divine  at- 
tributes, the^<<  is  tpo  gross  to  be  digested  by  our 
strongest  wishes.   And  since  o»mq»o/enre  is  as  much 
a  divine  attribute  as  holiness,  that   God  cannot 
punish,  is  as  absurd  a  supposition  as  the  fiormer. 
God  certainly  can  punish  as  long  as  wicked  men 
exist.     In  non-existence,  therefore,  is  their  only 
refuge;  and,  consequently,  non-existence  is  their 
strongest  wish.    And  strong  wishes  have  a  strange 
influence  on  our  opinions;  they  bias  the  judgment 
in  a  manner,  almost,  incredible.    And  since  on 
this  member  of  their  alternative,  there  are  soom 
very  snwU  appearances  in  theh-yovoyr,  and  none 
at  all  on  the  other,  they  catch  at  this  reed,  they 
lay  hold  on  this  chimera,  to  save  themselves  from 
the  shock  and  horrour  of  an  immediaU  and  absokUe 
despair. 

On  reviewing  my  subject,  by  the  light  which  this 
argument,  and  otben  of  like  tendency,  threw  upon 
it,  I  w4ts  more  inclined  than  ever  to  pursue  it,  as  it 
,  appeared  to  me  to  strike  directly  at  the  maift  root 
of  tftt  our  infidelity.  In  the  following  pages  it  is, 
aooordiDgly;  pMiwied  at  Urge;  and  tome  arga« 


ments  fbr  hnmortality,  n«w  at  leaft  to  me,  are 
ventured  on  in  them.  There  also  the  writer  has 
made  an  attempt  to  set  the  gross  absurdities  and 
horroun  of  anmkilation  in  a  fuller  and  more  af- 
fecting view,  than  is  (I  thmk)  to  b€  met  with 
elsewliere. 

Tbe  gentlemen,  fbr  whose  sake  thb  attempt  waft 
chiefly  made,  profess  great  admiration  for  the  wis- 
dom of  heathen  antiquity:  what  pity  it  is  they  are 
not  sincere  !  If  they  were  sincere,  how  would  it 
mortify  them  to  consider,  with  what  contempt  and 
abhorrence  their  notions  would  have  been  received 
by  those  whom  they  so  much  admire !  What  de- 
gree of  contempt  and  abhorrence  would  foil  to  their 
share,  may  be  conjectured  by  tbe  following  mat- 
ter of  fact  (in  my  opinion)  extremely  memorable. 
Of  all  their  heathen  worthies,  Socrates  (it  is  well 
known)  was  tlie  most  guarded,  dispassionate,  and 
composed:  yet  this  great  master  of  temper  was 
angry;  and  angry  at  his  last  hour;  and  angry 
with  his  friend;  and  angry  fbr  what  deserved  ai.-^^ 
knowledgment ;  angry  for  a  right  and  tender  in- 
stance of  true  friendship  towards  him.  Is  not  his 
surprising?  What  oould  be  tbe  cause  ?  Tbecaus^ 
was  for  his  honour ;  it  was  a  truly  noble,  though, 
perhaps,  a  too  punctilious,  regard  for  immonaUiy  i 
mr  his  friend  asking  him,  with  such  an  aflfectionate 
concern  as  became  a  friend,  <*  Where  he  should 
deposit  his  remams  ?*'  It  was  resented  by  Socrates, 
as  implying  a  dishonourable  supposition,  that  he 
could  be  so  mean,  as  to  have  a  regard  for  any 
thing,  even  in  himself,  that  was  witvtmiwrtaL 

This  fhct  well  considered  would  make  our  infidels 
withdraw  their  admiration  from  Socrates ;  or  make 
them  endeavour,  by  their  imitation  of  this  illustri- 
ous example,  to  share  his  glory :  and,  consequently, 
it  would  incline  them  to  peruse  the  following  pages 
with  candour  and  impartiality :  which  is  all  I  de- 
sire; and  that,  for  <Acir  sakes:  for  I  am  persuaded, 
that  an  unprejudiced  infidel  must,  necesnrHy,  re- 
ceive some  advantageous  impressions  fiom  them. 

My  7,  17U* 

COKTBNTS  OF  THE  SBVBtnV  VICBT. 

Iw  the  Sixth  Night  arguments  were  drawn,  from 
IfaJture,  in  proof  of  immortality :  here,  others  are 
drawn  fiom  man:  from  his  discontent,  ver.  29 ^ 
f^m  hb  passions  and  powers,  64 ;  from  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  ressoTi,  Bl ;  from  his  fear  of  dro/A, 
86;  fh>m  the  nature  of  hope,  104,  and  of  virtue, 
139,  kc  from  knowledge  ^nd  hoe,  as  being  the  most 
essential  properties  of  the  soul,  253 ;  fltwn  the  order 
oX  creation,  290,  &c.  from  the  nature  of  ambition, 
337,  &c  avatice,  460 ;  pleasure,  477;  a  digression 
on  tbe  grandeur  of  the  jMMnons,  521.  Immortality 
akme  renders  our  present  state  intelligible,  545. 
An  obiectaon  from  the  Stoics*  disbelief  of  immorta- 
lity answered,  585.  Endless  questkms  unresolva- 
ble,  but  on  supposition  of  our  immortaUty,  G06. 
The  natural,  most  melancholy,  and  pathetic  com- 
plaint of  a  worthy  man,  under  the  persuasion  of  no 
futmity,  653,  &e.  The  gross  absurdities  and  hor- 
rours  c^  annihilation  urged  home  on  Lorenzo,  842^ 
&<!.  Tbe  soul's  vast  importance,  990,  fca  Prom 
whence  it  arises^  1078.  Tbe  lUfiadty  of  being  ^ 
infidel  1131,  the  infamy,  U^S,  the  cause,  1183, 
and  the  character,  1203,  of  an  infidel  sUte.  What 
true  frse-thinkrog  is,  1217.  The  necessary  pnaish- 
ment  of  the  false,  1271.  Man*s  ruin  is  from  Ams- 
Mif,  1303.  An  iafiM  accuses  himsdf  of  gwtt,  and 
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hypocrisy  ;  and  that  of  the  worst  tert,  1319.  Hia 
obligation  to  Christians^  1337.  What  dani^  he 
incurs  by  virtue^  1346.  kice  recoaimended  to  him, 
1364.  His  high  pretences  to  virlue  and  betievoiencCf 
exploded,  157.3.  The  conclusion,  on  the  nature 
of  faith  J  U27;  rwiow,  1439;  am\  hope,  1443; 
with  on  apology  fur  this  attempt,  1470. 

Nicnrrvii. 

Heaven  gives  the  needful,  but  nrjrlccted,  call. 
What  day,  what  hour,  but  knockv  at  human  hearts. 
To  wake  the  soul  ta  senw  of  futuit*  sceneti  ? 
Deaths  stand,  like  Mcrcurie.-J,  ia  every  way, 
And  kiitdly  point  us  to  our  journey's  end. 
Pope,  whocouldst  make  imwortais!  art  thou  dead  ? 
I  give  thee  joy :  nor  will  I  take  my  k*ave  ; 
So  soon  to  follow.     Man  but  dives  in  death  j    • 
Pivi-s  from  the  Sun,  in  fairer  day  to  rise  ; 
The  grave,  his  subterranean  road  to  biiss.  10 

Yes,  infuiite  indulg^cncc  planned  it  so; 
Through  various  parLs  our  glorious  story  nins; 
Time  gives  t!i(*  prt  face,  cndie&s  age  unrolls 
'iTie  volume  (ue*er  nnroU'd  !)  of  human  fate. 

This,  Earth  and  skicx  alreitAy  *  have  proclaimed. 
Tlu*  world  *s  a  prophecy  of  worlds  to  c(m\G ; 
And  t\  bo,  what  Qod  foretcls  (who  speaks  in  things^ 
Still  louder  than  iif  trords)  shall  dare  deny  } 
If  Xatnrc'i  arguments  appear  too  weak, 
Turn  a  new  leaf,  and  i^tronger  read  in  wan,  QO 

If  mau  slreps on,  untaustht  by  what  he  ices, 
Can  he  prove  iiittdel  to  «hnt  \\e  feels  f 
He,  whose  blind  UK3U,«rht  futuritv  chnirs, 

V  ua)us<.'iuus  bears,  Hellen*Ml»un  !  liUo  thee, 
Hiaown  imlictmeut;  he  ondunua  himself ; 
yho  reads  his  bosom,  rejids  immortal  life; 
Or,  Katurff  there,  imposin,.r  on  her  !*ons. 
Has  written  fables ;  man  watt  made  a  He, 

.    Why  di$cx>ntcni  ftir  ever  harboured  there  } 
Incurable  consumption  of  our  peacrj !  30 

Ke$olvc  une,  why  the  cottager  and  kitig, 
He  whom  sea-sc\tr'd  realms  obey,  an<i*lie 
Who  steals  his  whole  dominion  from  the  waste, 
Repelling  winter  blasts  with  mud  and  straw. 
Disquieted  alike,  draw  sigh  for  sigh. 
Id  fate  so  distant,  in  complaint  so  near  f 

Is  it,  that  tilings  lerrestriul  can't  content  ? 
peep  lu  rich  pasture,  will  thy  Uock^  couiplaia? 
Not  so;  but  to  their  master  is  deuicd 
To  share  their  s\\  cct  serene.     Man,  ill  at  ease,     40 
In  this,  not  hit  own  place,  this  foreign  field, 
Wliere  Nature  fodders  him  with  other  food 
Than  was  ordain'd  his  cravings  to  snthce, 
Poor  in  abundance,  famish'd  at  a  fea.<t. 
Sighs  on  for  someMiing  more,  when  most  enjoy'd. 

Is  Heaven  then  kindtr  to  thy  flocks  than  thee  ? 
Kot  so;  thy  pasture  licher,  but  remote ; 
In  part,  remote;  for  that  remoter  part 
^lan  bleats  from  instinct ,  (ho'  perhaps,  dobanch'd 
jl^V  sense,  his  reai^n  sleeps,  nor  dreams  the  cause.  50 
.Ti>e  cause  Ik>w  obvious,  when  iiis  reason  ^akes ! 
Hi«  grief  is  but  his  grandeur  in  disguise ; 
And  discontent  i<  immortality. 

Shall  sons  of  ether,  shall  the  blood  of  Heaven, 
^ot  up  their  hopes  on  Karth,  and  stable  here 

V  ith  brutal  acquio<«ence  in  the  mire  > 
Lorenzo  I  no!  they  shall  be  nobly  paiit'd ; 
.Tha  glorious yirf/gnr^,  distrc9«*d,  sbaU  sigh 

>  Night.thc  Sinth, 
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On  thrones ;  and  tboa  tam^nhd/uU  the  «igk 
Man's  misery  declares  him  bom  &jr  bliss; 
His  anxious  heait  asserts  the  truth  I  fling. 
And  gives  the  sceptic  in  his  head  the  tie. 
Our  beads,  our  hearts,  our/w^suwu,  and  our_ 
Speak  the  same  linguage ;  call  us  to  the  tkjea; 
Vnripen'd  these  in  this  inclemeiit  clime. 
Scarce  rise  above  conjecture  and  mistake; 
And  for  this  land  of  trifiea  titote  too  strong 
Tumultuous  rise,  and  tempest  human  life : 
What  prize  On  lilarth  can  pay  us  for  the  storm  ? 
Mt^t  objects  for  our/Munoiu,  Heaven  ordain'd,  TO 
Objects  that  challenge  all  their  Hre,  asd  leare 
No  fault,  but  in  defect.    Blest  Heaven  !  avert 
A  bounded  ardoiir  for  unbounded  bliss ! 
O  for  a  blis>  vnloiinded/  far  beneath 
A  soul  immortal,  is  a  nrHMrtal  joy. 
Nor  are  our  porrcss  to  perish  immature; 
But,  afler  feeble  etiort  Aflrv,  beneath 
A  brighter  sue,  and  in  Ji  nobler  soil. 
Transplanted  from  this  sublunary  bed,  $0 

Shall  dourish  fair,  and  put  forth  all  their  bloooi. 

Reasnn  progressive,  instinct  is  complete ; 
Swift  instinct  leaps ;  slow  reascm  feebly  dimlM. 
Brutes  toon  tlielr  zenith  reach;  their  little  all 
Flows  in  at  once ;  in  ag^  they  no  more 
vould  know,  or  do,  or  covet,  or  eiyoy. 
Were  man  to  live  coeval  with  the  Sun, 
1'hc  patriarch-pupil  would  be  learning  fltall ; 
Yet,  dying,  leave  his  lesson  half  unlearnt. 
Men  perish  in  advance,  as  if  the  Sun 
Should  set  ere  noon,  in  eastern  oceans  diovni'd;  90 
If  tit,  with  <tim,  iUustrioiLs  to  oompare. 
The  Sun^B  meritHan  with  the  soul  of  man. 
To  mau,  why,  ftei>-dame  Nature/  so  severe? 
Why  thrown  aside  thy  master-piece  haif-wrov^i^ 
While  meaner  eilbrts  thy  last  band  e^juy  ? 
Or,  if  aUirtively  poor  man  muftt  die, 
Nor  reach,  «  hat  reach  he  might,  why  die  in  irmif 
Why  curst  with  f«»resight  ?    Wise  to  misery  ? 
Why  ot'  bis  proud  pierugative  the  prey  ? 
Why  less  pre-eminent  in  rank,  than  pain?        100 
His  immortality  alone  can  tell ; 
Full  ample  fund  to  balance  all  aniii>s. 
And  turn  the  sc^le  in  favour  of  the  just  t 

His  immortality  alone  can  solve 
The  darkest  of  enigmas,  human  kopei 
Of  all  the  darkest,  if  at  death  we  die. 
Hope,  eager  hope,  th'  assassin  of  our  joy, 
Alt  present  ble.^ings  treading  under  foot. 
Is  scarce  a  milder  tyrant  than  (U^hot, 
With  no  past  toils  content,  still  planning  new,  110 
Hope  turns  us  o'er  to  death  ak>ne  for  ease. 
Possession,  why  more  tasteless  than  parsitit  f 
Why  is  a  wish  far  dearer  than  a  crown  ? 
That'Wiali  aoooroplish'd,  why,  the  grave  of  blia? 
Because,  in  the  grM/^ftfre  buried  deq>, 
Bevond  our  plans  of  empire,  and  renown. 
Lies  oU  tliat  man  with  ardour  should  pursue ; 
And  he  who  made  him,  bent  him  to  the  r^t. 
Man's  heart  th'  Almighty  to  theyi<lav«  8et% 
By  secret  and  inviolable  springs  ;  ISO 

AJsd  makes  his  hope  his  subkmary  joy. 
Man's  heart  eats  all  things,  and  is  hungry  ekill; 
**  More,  more  !*'  the  glutton  cries,  fcr  aomethiiig 
So  rage*  appetite,  if  man  can't  mount,  [«m  | 

He  vnll  descend.    He  slarvet  on  the  patte$L 
Hence,  the  world's  master,  ftnm  ambitioB^t  spin^ 
In  Caprea  plunged ;  and  div'd  Jbeneath  the  brate, 
U^  tM  nu^  etjr.  wh j  waUav'd  eo^p^t  Mi 
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Supreme  ?   IBecavse  he  could  no  higher  fly ; 

Hi«  riat  was  atnbition  in  despair.  130 

Old  Rome  consulted  birds ;  Lorenzo !  thou, 
With  more  succesF,  the  flight  of  hope  sur>-ey  j 
Of  restless  hope,  for  ever  on  the  wing. 
lligh-perch'd  o'er  every  thought  that  felconsits. 
To  fly  at  all  that  rises  in  her  sight ; 
And,  never  stooping,,  but  to  mount  again 
Next  moment,  she  betrays  her  aim's  mistake. 
And  owns  her  quarry  lodged  beyond  the  grave. 
There  should  it  fail  us  (it  must  fail  us  there. 
If  bcin^  fails)  m  >re  mournful  riddles  rise,  140 

And  virtue  vies  with  hope  in  mystery. 
Why  virtue  f  Where  its  praise,  iu  being,  fled  ? 
VirVuc  is  true  self-interest  pursued  : 
What  true  self-interest  of  qmie-morXsA  man  ? 
To  close  with  all  that  makes  him  happy  hert. 
If  vice  (as  somctimcii)  is  our  friend  on  Earth, 
Then  vice  ii^  virtue;  *tis our soterf^«  good. 
In  sdf-applauic  is  virtue's  golden  prize; 
No  self.applause  attends  it  on  thy  scheme :  [right. 
Whence  self-applause  ?    From  conscience  of  the 
And  what  is  right,  but  means  of  happiness  ?      151 
Ko  means  of  happiness  when  mriue  yields; 
That  basis  failing,  falls  the  building  too, 
And  lays  in  ruin  every  virtumts  joij. 

The  rigid  guardian  of  a  blameless  heart. 
So  long  rever'd,  so  long  reputed  wise, 
Is  weak;  with  rank  knight-errantries  o'er-run. 
Why  beats  thy  bosom  with  illustrious  dreams 
Of  sclf-expo<ure,  laudable,  and  great  ? 
Of  gallant  enterprise,  and  glorious  death  ?         161 
I>ie  for  thy  country  ? — Thou  rtjmantic  ftwl ! 
Seize,  seize  the  plank  thyt^elf,  and  let  her  sink  : 
Thy  country  !  what  to  thee  ?— The  Godhead,  what> 
(I  speak  with  «we!)  though  he  should  bid  thee 
If,  with  thy  blood,  XMyJinaL  hope  is  spilt,    [bleed  ! 
Nor  can  Omnipotence  reward  the  blow. 
Be  deaf;  preserve  thy  being;  disobey. 

Nor  is  it  disobedience :  know,  Lorenzo ! 
Whate'er  th*  Amighty's  subseqtient  command, 
His  first  command  is  Ihii — *<  Man,  love  thyself." 
In  this  alone,  firee^gents  are  not  free.  171 

Existence  is  the  basis,  bliss  the  prize ; 
If  virtue  costs  existence,  *t  is  a  crime  ; 
Bold  violation  of  our  law  mpremty 
Black  suicide ;  though  nations,  which  consult 
Thir  gain,  at  thy  expense,  resound  applause. 
Since  virtue^s  recompense  is  doubtful,  here. 
If  man  dies  wholly,  well  may  we  demand. 
Why  is  man  jw^d  to  be  good  in  vain  ? 
Why  to  be  good  in  vain,  is  man  ei^oirCd  f 
Why  to  be  good  in  vain,  is  man  heiray'd  f         \  80 
Betmy'd  by  traitors  lodg'd  in  his  own  breast. 
By  sweet  complacencies  from  virtue  felt  > 
Why  whispers  Nature  lies  on  virtue*!  part  ? 
Or  if  blind  instinct  (which  assumes  the  name 
Of  sacred  conscience)  plays  the  fool  in  man, 
Why  reason  made  accomplice  in  the  cheat } 
Why  are  the  wisest  loudest  in  her  praise  ? 
Can  man  by  reasoti's  beam  be  led  astray  } 
Or,  at  his  peril,  imiUUe  his  God  f  190 

Siace  virtue  sometimes  ruins  us  on  Earth, 
Or  hpth  are  true ;  or  man  survives  the  grave. 

Or  man  survives  the  grave ;  or  own,  Lorenso, 
Thy  boast  supreme,  a  wild  absurdity. 
Dauntless  thy  spirit ;  cowards  are  thy  scorn. 
Qraat  man  immorttdf  and  thy  scorn  is  juat. 
The  man  tramor^,  rationally  brave, 
IWes  ri^  9»  4nth— tMNMte  he  caoaot  im 


But  if  man  loses  all,  when  life  is  lost,^ 

He  lives  a  coward,  or  a  fool  expires.  200 

A  daring  infidel  (and  such  there  are. 

From  pride,  example,  lucre,  rpge>  revenge, 

t)r  pure  heroical  defect  of  thought). 

Of  all  Earth*s  madmen,  most  deserves  a  chain. 

When  to  the  grave  we  follow  the  reuowu'd 
For  valour,  virtue,  science,  all  we  love. 
And  all  we  praise;  for  ux^rt^t,  whose  noon-tide  beam. 
Enabling  us  to  think  in  higher  style, 
Mends  our  ideas  of  ethereal  powers ; 
Dream  we,  that  lustre  of  the  moral  w'orld  210 

Goes  otit  in  stench,  and  rottenness  the  close  ? 
Why  was  he  wise  to  Ar/wir,  and  warm  to  praise. 
And  strenuous  to  tiansaihe,  in  human  life. 
The  Mind  .Almighty  ?  Could  it  be,  that  Fate, 
Just  when  the  lineaments  began  to  shme. 
And  dawn  the  Deity,  should  snatch  the  draught. 
With  night  eternal  blot  it  out,  and  give 
The  skies  alarm,  lest  angels  too  might  die  ? 

If  human  fouIs,  why  not  angelic  too 
Extinguish'd  ?  and  a  solitary  God,  220 

O'er  ghastly  ruin,  frowning  from  his  throne  ! 
Shall  wc  this  moment  gaze  on  God  in  man  ? 
The  next,  lose  man  for  ever  in  the  dust  ? 
From  dust  we  disengage,  or  man  mistakes  ; 
And  there,  where  least  his  judgment  fears  a  flaw, 
fVisflom  and  worth  how  boUlly  he  commends ! 
ff'isdont  and  worth  are  sacred  names ;  reVei-'d, 
Where  not  embraced ;  ap))lauded !  deifled  I 
Why  not  compassioti'd  too  ?  If  spirits  die. 
Both  are  calamities,  injiicted  both,  230 

To  make  us  but  more  wretched.    JfisdortCs  eye 
Acute,  for  what  ?  To  spy  more  miseries  ; 
And  worthy  so  recompensed,  new-points  their  stings. 
Or  man  surmounts  the  grave,  or  gain  is  loss. 
And  wortf»  exalted  hximhlcs  us  the  more. 
Thou  wilt  not  patronise  a  scheme  that  makes 
IVeakness  and  vice,  the  refuge  of  mankind. 
**  Has  virtue,  then,  no  joys  ? " — Yes,  joys  dear-bought. 
Talk  ne'er  so  long,  in  this  imperfect  state. 
Virtue  and  vice  are  at  eternal  war.  240 

Virtue's  a  combat;  and  who  fights  for  nought  ? 
Or  for  precarious,  or  for  small  reward  > 
Who  virtue's  self-reward  so  loud  resound. 
Would  take  degrees  angelic  here  below. 
And  virtucy  while  they  compliment,  betray. 
By  feeble  motives,  and  unfaithful  guards. 
The  crown,  th*  unfading  crowTi,  her  soul  inspires  s 
'T  is  that,  and  that  alone,  can  countcn-ail 
The  body's  treacheries,  and  the  world's  assaults  s 
On  Earth's  poor  pay  our  famish 'd  virtue  dies.  250 
Truth  incontestable  !  In  spite  of  all 
A  Bayle  has  preacb'd,  or  a  Voltaire  believ'd. 

In  man  the  more  we  dive,  tiie  ooore  we  seo 
Heaven's  signet  stamping  an  immortal  make. 
Dire  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  the  base 
Sustaining  all ;  what  find  we  ?  Knowledge,  love»     . 
As  light  and  heat,  essential  to  the  Sun, 
These  to  the  soul.    And  why,  if  soids  expire? 
How  little  lovely  here?  How  little  known  ? 
Small  htowledge  wt  dig  up  with  endless  toil ;    260r 
And  love  unfeign'd  may  purchase  perfect  bate. 
Why  starv'd,  on  Earth,  our  asigel  appetites ; 
While  brutal  are  indulg'd  their  fulsome  fill  i 
Were  then  capacities  divine  confen^d. 
As  a  mock-diadem,  in  savage  sport. 
Rank  insult  of  our  pompous  poverty. 
Which  t^ps  but  pain,  from  seeming  claimt  so  fair  ^ 
In  future  a|«  lies  no  redress  ?  And  shuts 
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■  Eternity  the  HoOr  on  ?>«r  complaint  ? 
If  so,  f«*r  what  strange  efkU  v^orcmoitalsihiade  !  270 
The  worst  to  icallow,  ami  the  best  td  ilrrp  f 
Th«  man  who  merits  most,  must  modt  coitiplain : 
Can  we  conceive  a  disrcg-ird  in  Heaven, 
What  the  worst  perpetrate  w  best  endure  f 

This  cannot  be.     To  /oire,  and  hiow,  in  man 
Is  boundles5  appetite,  and  boundless  power  ; 
r\nd  these  demonstrate  boundless  objects  t<x). 
Objects,  iwwrrs,  appetites.  Heaven  suits  in  all ; 
Nor,  Nature  through,  e'er  violates  this  sweet. 
Eternal  concord,  on  her  tuneful  string.  280 

1<  man  the  sole  exception  from  her  laws  ? 
Eternity  struck  off  from  human  hope, 
(I  s|>cakwitb  truth,  but  veneration  too) 
1^1  an  is  a  jmottster,  the  reproach  of  Heaven, 
A  stain,  a  dark  impenetrable  cloud 
On  Nature's  beauteous  aspect;  and  defortns, 
(Amazing  blot  !)  deforms  her  with  her  lord. 
If  such  is  man's  alli>tuient,  iNuU  is  Heaven  ? 
Orownthes«3ul  immortal^  or  bla-ipheme. 

Or  own  the  soul  iniDiortal,  or  invert  290 

All  order.     Go,  mock-majcbty  I  go,  man  ! 
And  bow  to  thy  supfriors  of  the  stall ; 
Through  e^  ery  scene  of  sense  superior  far : 
They  graze  the  turf  untill'd;  they  drink  the  stream 
Unbrew'd,  and  ever  full,  and  un-embitter'd  % 

^ntb  doubts,  fears,  fruitless  hopes,  regrets,  despairs; 
Mankind's  peculiar  I  reason* s  precious  dower ! 
No  foreign  clime  thei/  ransack  for  their  robes; 
Nor  brothers  cite  to  the  litigious  bar ; 
Their  good  is  g«x)d  entire,  unmixt,  unmaiT'd ;   300 
They  find  a  Paradise  in  every  field, 
<')n  boughsybr^'/(/</rn  where  no  Curses  hAng : 
Tbeir  ill  no  more  than  strikes  the  sense ;  unstretchM 
By  previous  dread,  or  murmur  in  the  rcrj* : 
When  the  wor^/ comes,  it  comes  unfear'd;  one  stroke 
Begins,  and  ends,  their  woe :  they  die  but  once  ; 
Blest,  jncoimnunicabje  privilege !  for  which 
Proud  man,  who  rules  the  globe,  and  reads  tlie  stars, 
PhUosophtTy  or  herOf  sighs  in  vain. 

Account  for  this  prerogati  vc  in  bratos.  3 1 0 

No  day,  no  glimpse  of  day,  to  solve  the  knot. 
But  what  beams  on  it  from  etentity. 
O  sole,  and  sweet  solution !  that  onfies 
The  difl)cult,  and  softens  tlic  severe ; 
The  clond  on  Natures  beauteous  face  dispels ; 
Restores  bright  orders  casts  the  brute  beilcath  ; 
And  re-enthrooes  Us  in  supremacy 
Of  joy,  e'en  here:  admit  immortal  Ufti, 
Ad  virtue  is  knight^erraniry  no  more; 
"Bach  virtne  brings  in  hand  a  golden  ddwcr,         320 
Far  richer  in  reversion:  Hope  exults ; 
And  though.much  bitter  in  our  cup  is  thrown, 
Pnsdominates,  and  gives  the  taste  of  Heaven. 
O  wherefore  is  the  Deity  so  kind  > 
'AstoDisbing  beyond  astonishment ! 
Heaven  our  rewanl— for  Heaven  enjoyM  hehw. 

Still  unsubdued  thy  stubborn  heart  /—For  there 
The  traitor  lurks  who  doubts  tlie  truth  I  siog. 
Reason  is  guiltless ;  uiii  alone  rebels. 
What,  in  that  htubhom  heart,  if  I  should  find  330 
New,  unexpected  witnesses  against  thee  ? 
Mml-UitA,  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  gain  / 
Cnnst  thou  suspect,  that  these,  which  make  the  soul 
The  slave  of  Earth,  should  own  her  hekoS  Heaven } 
Canst  thou  suspect  what  makes  68  dtslelieve 
Our  immortality,  should  prove  4t  5ttre  f 

First,  then,  ambition  summon  to  the  bar. 
Ambition's  shame,  exlravc£ance,  disguH, 


And  iHtxtisigm^uMe  nature,  speak. 

Each  much  deposes  j  hear  them  in  thtir  torii.  d4<} 

Thy  soul,  bow  passionately  food  cijmsne  / 
How  OttdOus,  thai  fond  passion  to  conceal ! 
We  blush,  detected  in  designs  on  praise, 
Th<tUgh  for  best  deeds,  and  from  the  best  of  mea  i 
And  why  ?  Because  immoftoL     Art  divine 
Has  made  the  body  tutor  to  tlie  soul ; 
Heaven  kindly  gives  our  bleod  a  moral  flow  ^ 
Bids  it  ascend  the  glowing  cheek,  and  there 
Cpbraid  that  little  heart's  inglorious  aiiti, 
VVhich  stoops  to  court  a  charactct*  from  man  ;  350 
While  o^er  us  in  tremendous  judgment  sit 
Far  noorc  than  man,  with  endless  praiae,  and  biaflir. 

Ambition's  boundleu  appetite  out-speaks 
The  verdict  of  its  shetme.    When  souls  take  fire 
At  high  |lresamptiottS  of  their  own  desert. 
One  age  is  poor  applause ;  the  mighty  sluMit, 
The  thunder  by  the  living  fete  begun, 
T^te  time  must  echo ;  worlds  unborn,  feMmad. 
We  wish  our  names  etemalkf  to  live  ; 
Wi Id  dream  which  ne'er  had  haunted  hnman  tlMMigfat. 
Had  not  our  natures  been  eternal  too.  361 

Instinct  points  out  an  interest  in  hereafter ; 
But  our  blind  reason  sees  not  where  it  lies ; 
Or,  seeing,  gives  the  substance  for  the  shade. 

Fame  is  the  shade  of  immortality, 
And  in  itself  a  shadow.     Soon  as  caught, 
ContemnM ;  it  shrinks  to  nothmg  in  the  grasp. 
Consult  th'  ambitious,  *t  is  ambition's  cure. 
"  And  is  this  all  }**  cried  Caesar  at  his  heig1it» 
Disgusted.    This  third  proof  ambitkin  brii^     310 
Of  ioHnortality.     Tlie  first  in  fame. 
Observe  him  near,  your  envy  will  abate : 
Sham'd  at  the  disproportion  vast,  betwM 
The  passion  and  the  purchase,  he  irill  s}g:h 
At  ^ch  success,  and  Mush  at  his  renown. 
And  why  ?  Because  far  richer  prize  invitea 
His  heart ;  far  more  illustrious  glory  calls; 
It  calls  id  whispers^  yet  the  deafest  hear. 

And  can  ambition  a  fourth  proof  supply  ? 
It  can,  and  stranger  than  the  former  three  ;      360 
Vet  quite  o'crlook'd  by  some  reputed  wise. 
Though  diiiappointment9  in  ambition  pahi. 
And  though  success  disgusts  ;  yet  still,  Lorenzo ! 
In  vain  we  strive  to  pluck  it  from  our  heaita  ^ 
By  Nature  planted  for  the  noblest  ends. 
Absurd  the  fam'd  adrice  to  Pyrrhus  given. 
More  prais'd,  thad  podder'd;  specious,  but  ttn- 

sound; 
Skx>ner  that  hero's  sword  the  worid  had  qnelPd, 
Than  reasbn,  his  ambition.     Man  rmut  soar. 
An  obstinate  activity  within,  390 

An  insuppressive  spring,  will  tots  him  ilp 
In  spite  o(  fortune's  load.    Not  kings  alone, 
Each  villager  has  his  ambition  too; 
No  Suitan  prouder  than  h'ts  fetterM  slave : 
Slaves  build  their  little  Babykns  of  straw. 
Echo  the  proud  Assyrian  in  their  hearts. 
And  cry,-^**  Behold  the  wonders  ol  my  might !" 
And  why  ?  Because  immMial  as  their  lofd ; 
And  souls  immortal  must  for  ever  Beave 
At  something  great ;  the  glitter,  or  the  gold  ;  409 
The  praise  of  mortals,  or  the  praise  of  Heaveo. 

Nor  absolutely  vain  is  human  praise. 
When  human  is  supported  by  dimne, 
I  Ml  introduce  Lorenzo  to  himself ; 
Pleasure  and  pride  (bad  masters !)  share  oar  hearty 
As  k)ve  oi  pleasure  h  ordain'd  to  guard 
And- feed  oor  bodioi,  and  esMod  our  Mce^ 
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Vh«  knrc  t)f  jM^adV  is  )>lanted  to  protect^ 
And  propagate  the  glories  of  the  mind. 

What  is  it,  but  the  love  of  praise,  inspire,  410 
Matures,  rtefioes,  embellishes,  exalts, 
Kirth's  happiness  ?  Fran  Mol,  the  delicate^ 
The  grand,  the  marrellous,  of  civil  lifc, 
ff^ant  And  convemencei  ander-workers,  lajr 
The  basis,  on  which  love  ff  glory  builds. 
Nor  b  thy  life,  O  virtue  !  less  in  debt 
To  praise,  thy  secret  sthnuhithig  friend. 
Were  men  not prvmd,  what  merit  should  we  miss ! 
Pride  made  the  Tirtues  of  the  pa  jran  world. 
Praise  is  the^H  that  seasons  r^A/ to  man,       420 
And  whets  his  appetite  for  moral  good. 
Thirst  of  applause  is  virtuc^s  second  guard ; 
Heamm,  lier  first;  but  reason  wants  an  aid ; 
Our  privaie  reason  is  a  flatterer; 
Thirst  of  applause  calls  ;wNtc  judgment  in, 
To  poise  our  own,  to  keep  an  even  scale, 
>And  give  endanger'd  viitue  fairer  play. 

Here  Wijiftk  proof  arises,  stronger  still : 
Why  this  go  nice  construction  of  our  hearts  ? 
These  delicate  moralities  of  seitse ;  430 

This  cotuHtuHomd  reserve  of  aid 
To  succour  virtue,  when  our  rerusa  fsils  ; 
if  Tirtne,  kepi  alive  by  care  and  toil. 
And,  oft,  the  mark  of  iuiuries  on  Earth, 
When  laboured  to  maturity  (its  bill 
Of  disciplines,  and  pains,  unpaid)  must  die } 
Why  freighted-rkh,  to  dash  against  a  rock  ? 
Were  man  to  perish  when  must  fit  to  live, 
O  hofw  mt»-spent  were  all  these  strata^i^ems, 
fiy  skill  divine  inwoven  in  our  frame  !  440 

Where  are  Heaven's  holiness  and  mercy  fled  ? 
laniglks  tieaven,  at  once,  at  virhte,  and  at  man  f 
U  not,  why  that  discounig*d,  this  destroy*d  i 

Thds  Ur  unUntion,    What  says  nvarict  f 
This  her  chief  maxim,  which  has  king  beeri  thine ; 
•*  The  wise  and  wealthy  are  the  samc,"-*-l  graut  it. 
To  store  up  tleasiirp,  «ith  Incessant  toil, 
This  is  man's  province,  this  his  highest  praise^ 
To  this  great  end  keen  instinct  stintrs  him  on. 
To  guide  that  instinct,  rmsfm.  I  U  thy  charge;  450 
*T  Is  thine  to  tell  us  where  true  treasure  lies : 
fi«t,  treason  Ailing  to  discharge  her  trust. 
Or  to  the  deaf  discharging  it  in  vain, 
A  blunder  fblkiws ;  and  blind  industrji, 
Oall'd  by  the  spur,  but  ktranger  to  the  course, 
<The  course  where  stakesof  more  than  gold  are  won) 
O*er-loading,  with  the  cares  of  dbtam  age^ 
The  jaded  spirits  of  the  present  hour. 
Provides  for  an  eternity  below. 

*'  Thmu  shall  not  covets*''  is  a  wise  command;  460 
But  bounded  to  the  mealth  the  Sun  surveys : 
Look  fu'ther,  the  command  stands  quite  reverb'd, 
Aud  avarice  is  a  virtue  most  divine. 
Is  faith  a  refuge  for  our  happiness  f 
Must  sure :  and  is  it  not  for  rtason  too  } 
Nothing  this  world  unriddles,  but  the  ncxL 
Whence  inextinguishable  thirst  of  gain  ? 
From  inextii^oishable  life  in  man : 
Man,  if  not  meant,  by  worthy  to  reach  the  skies, 


457 


Had  wanted  wing  to  fly  so  far  in  guilL 
Sour  grapes,  I  grant,  tuntition^  ar«ncr» 
Yet  stiU  their  root  is  immortality : 
These  its  wild  growths  so  bitter,  and  so  base, 
(Pain  and  rsproach  I)  religion  can  reclaini, 
Kcfiue,  exalt,  throw  down  thehr  poisonous  lee. 
And  make  them  sparkle  in  the  bowl  of  Uiss. 
S«t,  tha  third  witness  laughs  at  bliss  remote 


And  falsely  promises  an  ^en  hete : 

Truth  she  shall  speak  for  once,  though  prttne  to  lie, 

A  common  cheat,  and  pleasure  is  her  natnc.     480 

To  pleasure  never  was  lAMrenzo  deaf; 

Then  hear  her  now,  nowfyst  thy  real  friend. 

Since  Nature  made  us  not  more  fbnd  than  proud 
Of  happiness  (whence  hypocrites  in  joy ! 
Makert  of  mirth  !  artificers  of  smiles  ! ) 
Why  shoidd  the  joy  most  poignant  iaue  affords 
Bum  us  with  blushes,  and  rebuke  our  Rride  ?— > 
Those  heaven-bom  blushes  tell  us  man  descends. 
E'en  in  the  zenith  of  his  earthly  bliss : 
Should  reason  take  her  infkld  repose,  49O 

This  honest  instinct  speaks  our  lineage  high  ; 
I'his  instinct  calls  on  darkness  to  conceal 
Our  rapturdus  rehition  to  the  stalls. 
Our  glory  covers  us  with  noble  shame. 
And  he  that's  unconfounded,.  is  unmann'd, 
'Vhe  man  that  blushes  is  not  quite  a  brute. 
Thus  for  with  thec^  Loreir/o  t  will  1  close. 
Pleasure  is  ^ctnd,  aud  man  for  pleasure  made ; 
But  pleasure  full  of  glor>',  as  of  joy ; 
Pleasure,  nrhich  neither  blushes,  nor  crpires.     500 

The  witnesses  are  heard ;  the  cause  is  o'er; 
Let  cottsciente  file  the  sentence  in  her  court. 
Dearer  tlian  deeds  that  half  a  realm  convey: 
Thus  sea  I'd  by  truth,  iW  authentic  record  runs. 

**  Know,  all ;  know,  infidels, — unapt  to  know ! 
'T  is  immortality  your  nature  solves; 
'T  is  immortality  decyphera  roan, 
,  And  opens  all  the  mysteries  of  his  make. 
Without  it,  half  his  instincts  arc  a  riddle ; 
Without  it,  all  his  virtues  are  a  dream.  519 

His  very  crimes  attest  bis  dignity ; 
His  sateless  thirst  of  pleasure,  gold,  nni\  fame, 
Declortis  him  bom  for  blessings  inJhdU: 
\Vhat  less  than  infinite  makes  un-absurd 
Passions,  which  all  on  Karth  but  more  inflames  ? 
Pierce  pnsbions,  so  mis-measur*d  to  /^«  srcne, 
StrL-icli'd  out,  like  ragW  wings,  beyond  our  nest, 
Fur,  tar  beyond  the  worth  of  all  beluw, 
For  Earth  too  large,  presiige  a  nobler  flight, 
.\nd  evidence  our  title  to  the  skies.^*  520 

\'e  gentle  theologues,  of  calmer  kimf  I 
Uliosie  constitution  dictates  to  your  pen, 
\Vho,cold  yourselves,  think&rdour  comes  from  Hell  \ 
'lliink  nut  our  passiuiis  from  corruption  sprang, 
'IlKmgli  to  corruption  uovr  tlicylcnd  their  wings  ;^ 
That  is  their  mistress,  not  tUi^tr  mother.    All 
( And  j  ust  ly )  reason  deems  di\  ine :  1  see, 
I  feel  a  grandeur,  in  the  passions  too. 
Which  speaks  their  high  aescent,  and  glorious  end ; 
Which  speaks  them  rays  of  an  eternal  fire.       5U0 
In  Paradise  itself  they  burnt  as  strong, 
Kre  Adam  fell,  tbou«;h  wiser  in  their  aim. 
I Jkc  the  proud  I'jistem,  strack  by  Prmidenoe, 
What  though  our  passions  are  run  mad,  and  iloop 
With  low,  terrestrial  appetite,  to  graze 
On  trash,  on  toys,  deihron'd  from  high  desire  ^ 
Yetvtill  through  their  disgrace,  no  feeble  ray 
Of  greatness  shines,  and  tells  us  whence  they  fell: 
But  these  {Wke  that  fiill'n  monarch  when  reclaim'd), 
470  I  When  7-fasofi  moderates  the  rein  aright,  540 

Shall  re-ascend,  remount  their  former  sphere. 
Where  once  they  soar'd  illustrious ;  ere  seduc'd 
By  wanton  Eve's  debauch,  to  stroll  on  Earth, 
And  set  the  sublunary  world  on  fire. 

But  grant  their  phrepsy  lasts;  their  phrenyy  fails 
To  disappoint  one  providential  end. 
For  which  Heaven  blew  up  ardour  in  our  hearts : 
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Were  reason  silent,  brrtrnJlesf?  passion  »ptak« 

/k  future  scene  of  buundlc^  olyecls  too, 

And  bring<»  glad  tidings  of  elemal  day.  550 

Btcnial  day!  'Tin  that  enligUtcns  all ; 

And  all,  by  that  enli}chten*d,  prove?  it  sure. 

Consider  man  as  an  immortal  being, 

Intelligible  all;  and  all  isifrratj 

A  crystalline  transparency  prevails, 

And  8trikc9  full  lustre  through  the  human  spheFe: 

Consider  man  as  mortal^  all  in  dark* 

And  wretched  ;  rca^tm  weeps  at  the  sunoy. 

The  leamM  l/>renzo  cries,  **  And  let  her  weep. 
Weak  modern  reason  :  anticiit  times  were  wisi,*.  560 
jiuthorihj,  that  venerable  firuide, 
SJaufls  on  my  part ;  the  fam'd  Athenian  porch 
(And  who  for  wisdom  so  renown'd  as  they  ?) 
Denied  this  immortality  to  man." 
1  grant  it ;  but  aOirm,  they  proved  it  too. 
A  rid<llc  this  f — Have  patience ;  1  MI  explain. 

Whaf  m»ble  vanities  what  moral  tliulits, 
Cilitterins  thron-h  tlieir  romantic  wisdom's  page, 
Make  us,  at  once,  despise  Ihem,  ami  admire  ? 
Fable  is  flat  to  these  hijrh-seasonM  sires  ;  670 

Tliey  leave  tb'  extravnjrance  of  song  below. 
"  Flesh  shall  not  feel ;  or,  feeling,  shall  enjoy 
The  dagger  or  the  rack  ;  to  them,  alike 
A  bed  of  ro^cs.  or  the  burmng  bull." 
In  men  exploding  all  beyond  the  grave. 
Strange  doctrine,  this !  As  doctrive^  it  was  strange; 
But  not,  as  prophecy ;  for  such  it  proved, 
And,  to  tlteir  own  amazement,  was  fulfill'd  : 
They  feign'd  a  firmness  Chriilians  need  not  feign. 
The  ChrUtian  truly  triuniph'd  in  the  Hame:      580 
Tlie  Stole  saw,  in  double  woi.der  lost, 
Wopder  at  them,  and  wonder  at  himself. 
To  find  tlie  bold  adventures  of  his  thoucht, 
AW  IhjM,  and  that  he  strove  to  lie  in  vaiu. 

Whence,  then,  th(#se  thoughts  ?    those  towering 
thoughts,  that  flew  [pnde. 

{?uch  monstrous  heights? — From  instinct,  and  from 
The  glorious  instinct  of  a  deathless  soul, 
Oinfus'dly  conscious  of  her  dignity, 
Sug'.e^tcd  truths  they  could  not  understand. 
In  l;f<f*s  dominion,  and  in  passion*s  storm,  590 

Truth's  system  bioken,  scatler'd  fragments  lay, 
As  light  in  chaos,  glimmering  through  ttic  gloom: 
Smit  w  ith  the  pomp  of  lofty  sentiments. 
PleasM  pride  j)roclaim'd,  what  reason  disbe!iev*d. 
Pride,  like  the  Uelphic  priestess,  with  a  swell, 
Kav'd  noHitense,  dci.tiu'd  to  be ^f/ft/re  sense. 
When  life  immoital.  m  full  day,  should  shine; 
And  Death's  dark  sliuihivs  fly  the  gospel  sun. 
Thcij  sjMike,  what  n<  thing  but  immortal  souls 
Could  speak  ;  and  thus  the  truth  they  questioned, 
prov'd.  600 

Can  then  absurdities,  as  well  as  crimes^ 
Speak  man  immortal  t  All  things  speak  him  sa 
Much  hns  been  urg'd:  and  dost  thou  call  ibr  more  ? 
Call ;  and  with  endless  questions  be  distressed. 
All  unresolvable,  if  Earth  is  all. 

*•  Why  life,  a  moment ;  infinite,  desire  ? 
Our  wish,  eternity  ?  Our  kome,  the  grave  ? 
Heaven's  promise  dormant  lies  in  hnman  hope ; 
Who  wishes  life  immortal,  provet  it  too. 
"Whv  happiness  pursued,  though  never  found  ?  610 
Man*8  thirst  of  happiness  declares  it  is 
(For  Nature  never  gravitates  to  naught) ; 
7T»t  thirat  unquench'd  declares  it  is  not  here. 
My  Lucia,  thy  Clarissa,  call  tothongbt; 
Why  cordial  Jrimdskip  riveted  so  deep. 


As  hearts  to  pieree  at  lint,  at  ptrtin;  Kod« 

If  friend,  and  friendship,  vaai^  in  anlMMir? 

!s  not  this  torment  in  the  mask  of  joy  ? 

V\'!jy  by  rejlection  marr'd  the  joys  of  Mue  f 

Why  past,  andjitture,  preying  oo  our  hearty  620 

And  putting  all  our  prtmnt  joys  to  death  } 

\\  hy  laboui-s  reason  t  instvicl  were  as  well ; 

Instinct  far  better ;  what  can  cAoose,  can  or  : 

O  how  iftfnWlle  the  thoughtless  brute  I 

T  were  \^  ell  his  Holmtss  were  half  as  sure. 

Reason  with  inclination,  why  at  war  ? 

Why  sense  of  guilt  f  why  ccmscimcs  up  in  arma  V* 

Conscience  of  guilt,  is  proi>heey  of  pain. 
And  bos(im-council  to  decline  the  blow. 
Reason  with  iucliuation  ne'er  had  jarred,  630 

If  nothing  future  paid  forbearance  here  : 
Thus  on — 1  he^e,  and  a  thou.^aiid  pleas  oncaird. 
All  promise^  some  ensure,  a  second  scene ; 
M'hioh.  were  it  doubtful,  would  be  dearer  far 
Than  all  things  else  most  certain^  were  itjalse^ 
What  truih  on  larth  so  precious  as  the  lie? 
This  world  it  gives  us,  let  what  will  c^nsue  ; 
This  world  it  gives,  in  that  high  cordial*  kopet 
The  future  of  the  present  is  the  soul  : 
flow  this  life  groans,  when  severed  from  the  nert/ 
Poor  mutilated  wretch,  that  disbelieves  \  641 

By  dark  distrust  his  being  cut  in  two. 
In  loth  parts  perishe>: ;  life  void  of  joy. 
Sad  prelude  of  eternity  in  pain  1 

Couldst  thou  ii^rsuade  me,  the  next  life  oould  fiiH 
Our  ardent  wishes ;  how  should  I  pour  out 
My  bleeding  heart  in  anguish,  new,  as  deep  ! 
Oh !  with  what  thoughts,  thy  Ikope,  and  my  despcir, 
Abhorr*d  annihilation  !  blasts  the  soui. 
And  wide  extends  the  bounds  of  human  woe !     630 
Could  1  believe  Lorenzo's  system  true. 
In  this  black  ch.nnnel  would  my  ravings  mo. 
*'  Grief  (rom  the  future  borrowed  peace,  ere  while. 
The  futui^  vatiish'd  I  and  the  present  pakCd  I 
Strange  import  of  unprecedented  ill  I 
Fall,  how  profotind  !  Like  Lucifer's,  the  fidl  I 
Unequal  fate  \  His  &11,  without  his  guilt ! 
From  where  fond  hope  built  her  pavilion  high. 
The  gods  among,  huri'd  headlong,  hurl'd  at  ooce 
To  night !  To  nothing,  darker  still  than  night  \  660 
If  't  was  a  dream,  why  wake  me,  my  wont  foe, 
Loi-enzo !  bctastful  of  the  name  of  friend  ! 
O  for  delusion !  Or  for  errour  still ! 
Oould  vengeance  strike  much  stronger  than  to  pint 
A  thinking  being  in  a  world  like  this. 
Not  over-rich  before,  now  beggar'd  quite ; 
More  curst  than  at  ihefaU  f — ^The  Sun  goes  out ' 
The  thorns  shoot  up !  What  thorns  in  every  thought  1 
Why  sense  of  better  ?  It  imhitters  worse. 
Why  sense  ?  why  life  ?  If  but  to  sigh,  then  sink  670 
To  what  I  was !  twice  nothing  1  and  much  woe  I 
Woe,  from  Heaven's  bounties  !  woe  from  what  wit 
To  flatter  most,  high  inteUectual  powers.         [wont 
Thought,  virtue^  Amatc^ec^ge/  blessings,  by  thy  scheme^ 
All  poison'd  into  pains.     First,  knowledge,  oooe 
My  soul's  ambition,  tww  ber  greatest  dread- 
To  know  myseiff  true  wisdom  ? — ^No,  to  sfauB 
That  shocking  science,  parent  of  despair  1 
Avert  thy  mirror :  if  I  see,  I  die. 

**  Know  my  Cremiorf  CUmb  bis  Wert  atiode  669 
By  painful  specvlation,  pieroe  the  veSi, 
Dive  in  bis  nauue,  read  bia  aUxtotes, 
And  gase  in  admiratkxi— en  a  Jhe, 
Obtruding  life,  withholding  bappineBi  1 
From  the  foUiiven  thB^sanoiad  bit  thnMMit 
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Kot  letting  &11  <me  drop  of  joy  on  man ; 

Man  gasping:  for  one  drop,  that  he  might  cease 

To  curse  his  birth,  nor  envy  reptUes  more ! 

Ye  sable  clouds  !  ye  darkefct  sbRdes  of  night ' 

Hide  /irtit,  for  ever  hide  bini,  from  my  thought,  690 

Once  all  my  comfurt  j  source,  and  soul  of  joy  ! 

Now  lengu'd  witli  furies,  and  with  //*««,  against  me. 

**  Know  his  achievements  f  Study  bis  renown  ? 
Contemplate  this  amazing  uuiverjc, 
DiY>pt  fioin  his  hand,  wiUi  miracles  replete  1 
For  what  >   'Mid  miracles  of  nobler  name. 
To  find  one  roiracle  of  misery  f 
To  find  the  beiiig,  which  abne  can  know 
And  praise  h'»  works,  a  blemish  on  his  praise? 
Through    Nature's  ample  range,    in  thought  to 
stroll,  700 

And  start  at  man,  the  single  mourner  there, 
Breathing  high  hope  !  chain'd  down  to  pangs,  and 
death  ? 
"  Knowing  is  suflfiering :  and  shall  virtue  share 
The  sigh  of  hiowiedgef — Virtue  shares  the  sigh. 
By  straining  up  the  steep  of  excellent^ 
By  battles  fought,  and,  fiom  temptation,  won, 
Vr'bat  ^ains  she,  but  the  pang  of  seeing  worth, 
Anp^lic  worth,  toon  shuffled  in  the  dark 
With  every  vice,  and  swept  to  brutal  dust? 
Merit  is  roadness  j  virtue  is  a  crime ;  710 

A  crime  to  rtasoHt  if  it  cu6ts  us  pain 
Unpaid :  what  pain,  amidst  a  thousand  more. 
To  think  the  most  abandoned,  after  days 
Of  tritimph  o'er  their  betters,  find  in  death 
As  soft  a  pilJo«',  nor  make /o«/cr  cUy  ! 

**  Dutii !  religion  ! — ^Thesc,  our  duty  done, 
Imply  reward,     /ie/^gio/t  is  mistake. 
Duty  i — ^'rhtre  's  none,  but  to  repel  the  cheat 
Ye  cheats  !  a»ay  !  ye  dauj^hters  of  my  pride ! 
Who  feign  yourselves  the  favourites  of  the  skies : 
Ye  towering  hopes,  abortive  aier^ies  !  721 

That'  toss  »nd  struggle,  in  my  lyin^  broast. 
To  scale  the  skies,  and  build  pi-esumiuioui  there. 
As  I  were  heir  of  an  elernity. 
Vain,  vain  ambitions!  trouble  rae  no  more. 
Why  travel  far  in  quest  of  sure  defeat  ? 
As  bounded  as  my  being,  be  my  *  ibh. 
AH  is  inverted,  wisdom  is  a  fool. 
Sense/  take  the  rein ;  bliiKi  ptission/  drive  ns  on ; 
And,  ignorance  !  befriend  us  on  our  way ;  730 

Ye  new^  but  truest  patrotis  of  our  peace  ' 
Yes;  give  tha pulse  full  empire ;  live  the  brute. 
Since,  as  the  brute,  we  die.    The  sum  of  man. 
Of  godlike  man  !  to  revel,  and  to  rot, 

**  But  not  on  equal  terms  with  other  brutes: 
Tktir  revels  a  more  poignant  relish  yield. 
And  safer  too ;  they  never  poisons  cliuitse. 
Instinct,  than  reason,  makes  more  w  holcsume  meals. 
And  sends  all-marring  murmur  far  nway. 
For  sensual  life  they  best  philosophize ;  740 

Theirs  that  serene,  the  safes  sought  in  vain : 
T  is  man  alone  expostidates  with  Heaven ; 
His,  all  the  pmoer,  and  all  the  covsf,  to  mourn. 
Shall  human  eyes  aUme  dissolve  in  tears  ? 
And  bleed,  in  anguish,  none  but  human  bearii  ? 
The  wide-stretch'd  realm  of  intellectual  woe. 
Surpassing  sensual  far,  is  all  our  own. 
In  /(/e  so  fatally  distinguished,  why 
Cast  in  one  lot,  eonfoonded,  lunp'd,  in  death  f 

"  Ere  yet  in  being,  was  manldnd  in  guilt  ?     750 
Why  tbundefd  this  pecoliar  cUtiut  against  as, 


All-mortal  and  aU-ipretched  ! — Have  the  skies 
Hea^ims  of  stale,  their  subjects,  may  not  scan. 
Nor  humbly  reason,  when  they  sorely  sigh  ? 
All-mortal  atul  all-wreUihcd  /— 'T  b*  toc»  much : 
Unparallel'd  in  Nature :  't  is  too  much 
On  being  unrequested  at  ihy  hands, 
Oumipoteut  1  for  1  see  naught  but  power.         [eat, 
"  And  why  see  that  ?  Why  thought  t  To  toil,  and 
Then  make  our  bed  in  darkness,  needs  no  thought. 
What  superfluities  are  reasoning  souls  !  761 

O  give  eternity  !  or  thought  destroy. 
But  w  ithimt  thought  our  curse  were  half  unfclt ; 
Ita  blunted  edge  wjould  hpare  the  throbbing  heart ; 
And,  there/ore,  'tis  bestow'd.  I  thank  thee,  reason  f 
For  aiding  lifers  too  small  calamities. 
And  giving  being  tf>  the  dread  of  death. 
Such  are  thy  bounties ! — W^as  it  then  too  much 
For  me,  to  trespass  on  the  brutal  rights? 
Too  much  for  Heaven  to  make  one  emmet  more  ? 
Too  much  for  chaos  to  permit  my  mass  771 

A  longer  stay  with  essences  un wrought, 
Unfashion'd,  untormcnted  into  man  >• 
Wretched  pr<^rwifn/  to  this  round  of  pains! 
Wretched  capacity  of  phrensy,  thought  / 
Wretched  capacity  of  dying,  life  I 
Life,  thought,  worth,  wisdom,  all  (O  foul  revolt) 
Once  friends  to  peace,  gone  over  to  the  foe. 

**  Death,  then,  has  chang'd  bis  nature  too: 
O  Oeatb ! 
Come  to  my  bosom,  tbou  best  gift  of  Heaven !  760 
Dcbt  friend  of  man!  since  man  i^^  man  no  more. 
Why  in  this  thorny  wilderness  so  long. 
Since  there  's  no  promised  latul*s  ambrosial  bower. 
To  pay  me  with  its  honey  for  my  stings  ' 
If  needful  to  the  selfish  schemes  of  Heaven 
To  sting  us  sore,  why  mockl  our  misery  ? 
Why  this  to  sumptuous  insult  o'er  our  heads  * 
Why  this  illustrious  canopy  display'd  ? 
Why  so  magnificently  lodg'd  despair  f 
At  stated  periods  sure  returning,  roll  790 

These  glorious  orbs,  that  mortals  may  compute 
Their  length  of  labours,  and  of  pains ;  nor  lose 
Tiieir  misery*s  full  measure  ? — Smiles  with  P»owciv. 
And  fruits,  promiscuoiui,  exer-teeming  Earth, 
That  man  may  languish  in  luxurious  scenes. 
And  in  an  l%den  mouni  his  wither'djoys? 
Claim  ]\arth  and  skies  man's  admiration,  due 
For  such  delights  i  Ulest  animals  I  too  wi«e 
To  wonder .'y  and  too  happy  to  complain! 

**  Our  doom  decreed  demands  a  mournful  scene  t 
Why  not  a  dungeon  dark,  for  the  condemned  f  801 
WTiy  not  the  dragon's  subterranean  den. 
For  nmn  to  bowl  in  ?  Wtiy  not  bis  abode 
Of  the  same  dismal  colour  with  his  fate  ? 
A  Tlicbes,  a  Babylon,  at  vast  expense 
Of  time,  toil,  trcosure,  art,  for  owls  and  adden^ 
As  congnipus,  as,  for  mau,  this  tofty  dome. 
Which  prompts  proud  thought,  and  kindles  high 

desire; 
If,  from  her  humble  chamber  m  the  dost;  [flames. 
While  prood  thought  swells,  and  high  desire  in- 
The  poor  tcorm  calls  us  ior  her  inmates  there;  $10 
And,  round  us,  Deatk^s  ineocorable  hand 
Draws  the  dark  curtain  close ;  undrawn  no  more. 

**  Undrawn  no  more  1 — Behind  the  ck>ud  of  Deaih^ 
Once,  I  beheld  the  Sub;  a  Snn  which  gilt 
That  sable  cloud,  and  turn'd  it  all  to  gold : 
How  the  grors  's  alter>d !  Fathomless,  as  Hell  1 
A  real  Hell  to  those  who  dreamt  of  Heaven. 
Aanlhilation  1  How  it  yawns  befi>ie  me  J 
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Next  dioment  t  may  drop  from  ihtfygfu,  from  tente. 
The  prhilc;^  of  angels^  and  of  icorms,  $31 

An  Out-ca^t  from  exi>tence  !  and  this  spirit. 
This  all-penrading,  thb  all-condcaous  soal. 
This  particle  of  energy  divine, 
Whiv'b  traveJs  Nature,  flies  from  star  to  star. 
And  visitii  godt,  and  emulates  their  powers, 
For  e\'er  is  extingutsbt     Horrour !  death  ' 
Death  of  tfuU  death  IfearUu  once  inrvey'd  !— 
When  horrour  universal  shall  dfsscend, 
And  Heaven's  dark  concave  urn  all  human  sace, 
On  that  enormous,  unrefunding  tomb,  831 

Uow  just  this  verse !  thb  monumental  sigh  ! 
*'  Beneath  the  tumhtr  qf  demolished  worlds. 
Deep  in  the  rubbish  of  the  general  wreck. 
Swept  ignominious  to  the  common  mass 
Of  matter,  never  dignified  with  life. 
Here  he  proud  nitionals ;  the  sons  of  Heaven  ! 
The  lords  of  Earth  I  the  property  of  worms  / 
Beings  of  yesterday!  and  not  to-morrow  / 
fJTho  liv^d  in  terrour,  and  in  pangs  expired/    840 
Ml  gone  to  rot  in  chaon ;  or  to  make 
Their  happy  transit  into  blocks  or  brutes. 
Nor  longer  mdly  their  Creator's  name,** 

Lorenzo !  bear,  pause,  ponder,  and  proixmnce. 
Just  is  thb  history  ?  If  such  b  man. 
Mankind's  historian,  though  divine,  might  veep. 
And  dares  Lorenzo  smile  ! — I  know  thee  proud ; 
For  once  let  pride  befriend  thee ;  pride  loriktt  pale 
At  such  a  scene,  and  sighs  for  something  more. 
Amid  thy  boasts,  presumptions,  and'di^Iays,  850 
And  art  thou  then  a  shadow  ?  Less  than  shade  ? 
A  nothing?  Less  than  nothing?  To  have  been. 
And  not  to  be,  is  lower  than  unborn. 
Art  thou  ambitimu  f  Why  then  make  the  worm 
Thine  equal  ?  Runs  thy  taste  tjf  pleasure  high  > 
WTiy  patronise  sure  death  of  ex-ery  joy  ? 
Charm  riches  f  Why  chooae  beggary  in  the  grave, 
Of  every  hope  a  bankrupt !  and  for  ever  ? 
Ambition,  pleasure,  avarice,  persuade  thee 
To  make  that  world  of  ■gk)ry,  rapture,  wealth,  860 
Tbey  lately  prov*d\  the  soul's  supreme  desire. 

What  art  thou  made  of?  Rather,  h<iw  unmade? 
Great  Nature's  master-appetite  destroyed  ! 
h  endless  life,  and  happiness,  despbM  ? 
Or  both  wish'd,  here,  where  neither  can  be  JTound  ? 
^ch  man's  perverse,  eternal  war  with  Heaven  ! 
Bar'st  thou  persist?  And  is  there  nought  «n  Earth, 
Bnt  a  long  train  of  transitory  forms, 
Eising,  and  breaking,  millkms  in  an  b'qur  ? 
Bubbles  of  a  fantastic  deity,  blown  up      <       870 
In  sport,  and  then  in  cruelty  destroyed  ? 
Oh  !  for  what  crime,  unmercifVil  Lorenzo  f 
Destroys  thy  scheme  the  whole  of  human  race  ? 
Kind  b  fell  Lucifer,  compared  to  thee : 
O !  spare  this  waste  of  being  Iralf-divine; 
And  vindicate  th'  econoviy  of  Heaven. 

Heaven  n  all  lox^e;  all  joy  in  giving  joy : 
It  never  had  created,  but  to  bless  : 
And  shall  it,  then,  strike  off  the  Ibt  of  life, 
A  being  blest,  or  worthy  so  to  be  ^  880 

Heaven  starts  at  an  omtihilaHng  God. 

Is  that,  all  Natmre  starts  at,  thy  desire  } 
Aft  such  a  clod  to  wish  thyself  all  day  ? 
ffhmt  w  that  dreadful  wish  ?— The  dying  groan 
Of  Nature,  mnrder'd  by  the  blackest  guilt 
What  deadly  poison  has  thy  nature  drunk; 

'In  Might  VL 


To  nature  nodi^achM  no  diock  ib  great ; 

Nature's  ^^rsl  wi»h  is  endless  happimttj 

Annihilation  is  an  after-thought, 

A  moostrons  wish,  unborn  till  virtue  diet.        890 

And,  oh !  what  depth  of  horrour  Kes  endos'd! 

For  non-ejostence  no  man  ever  wbh'd. 

But,  first,  he  wtsh'd  the  Deity  destroy'd. 

If  so;  what  words  are  dark  enough  to  drav 
Thy  picture  tnie^  The  darkest  are  toa  fair. 
Beneath  what  baleful  planet,  in  what  hoar 
Of  desptfratioo,  by  what  ftiry's  aid. 
In  what  infernal  posture  of  the  soul. 
All  Hell  invited,  and  all  Hell  in  joy 
At  such  a  birth,  a  birth  so  near  of  kin,  900 

Did  thy  foal  fancy  whelp  so  bhick  a  scfaeme 
Of  kopm  abortive,  faculties  half-bkHm, 
And  drilief  begun,  reduc'd  to  dust  ? 

There 's  nought  (thou  say'st)  but  one  eternal  fts 
Of  f^seble  essences,  tumultuous  driven 
Through  lime's  rough  billows  into  ft^g^s  abyas. 
Say,  in  this  rapid  ^e  of  human  ruin. 
Is  there  no  rock,  on  which  man's  tossing  thoogfat 
Can  rest  from  terrour,  dare  his  fate  survej. 
And  boldly  think  it  something  to  be  bom  f         910 
Amid  such  hourly  wrecks  of  being  fair. 
Is  there  no  central,  all -sustaining  base. 
All-realising,  all-connecting  power. 
Which,  as  it  call'd  forth  all  things,  can  recall. 
And  farce  destruction  to  refund  her  spoil  ? 
Command  the  grave  restore  her  taken  prey  } 
Bid  deaths  dark  vale  its  human  harvest  yield. 
And  earth  and  ocean  pay  their  debt  of  man, 
Tnte  to  the  grand  deposit  trusted  there  f 
Is  there  no  potentate,  whose  ont-stretch'd  arm,  890 
When  ripening  time  calb  forth  th'  appointed liour, 
Pluck'd  from  fbul  deoasteUion'i  famish'd  maw, 
Binds  present^  past,  sod  fitiwre,  to  hb  throne  ? 
Hb  throne,  how  glorious,  thus  divinely  grac'd. 
By  germinating  berags  clustering  round  1 
A  garland  worthy  the  dirinity ! 
A  throne,  by  Heaven's  omnipotence  ta  lanle^ 
Built  (like  a  ;»Aar0^  towering  in  the  waves) 
Amidst  immense  effusions  of  hb  love  I 
An  ocean  of  communicated  bliss !  900 

An  all-proliHc,  all-presenring  god ! 
This  were  a  god  indeed. — ^And  such  is  man. 
As  here  presnm'd :  he  rises  from  his  fall. 
Think*st  thou  Omninoience  a  naked  root, 
Kacb  blossom  fair  of  Deity  destroy'd  ? 
Nothing  bdead;  nay,  nothing  sleepi;  eadi  aool, 
Tliat  ever  animated  hnnoian  clay. 
Now  wakes ;  b  on  the  wing :  and  where,  O  where. 
Will  the  swarm  settle  ?— When  the  trvmpees  call. 
As  sounding  bra<«,  collects  ut ,  round  Heaven's  throne- 
CongloVd,  we  bask  in  everlasting  day,  94 

( Paternal  splendour  I )  and  adhere  fbr  ever. 
Had  not  the  soul  this  outlet  to  the  skies. 
In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe. 
How  should  we  gasp,  as  in  an  empty  void  ! 
Iluw  in  the  pangs  of  famish'd  hope  expire  f 

How  bright  my  prospect  shines;  how  gloomy, 
A  trembling  world  !  and  a  de>-oaring  God  !  {thmcS 
Earth,  but  the  shambles  of  Omnipotence! 
Heaven*s  face  all  stam'd  with  causeless  miwacws 
Of  countless  millkms,  bom  to  feel  the  pang      961 
Of  being  2oit.    Lorenzo!  can  it  be? 
7^  bids  us  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  ^fe. 
Who  would  be  bocn  to  such  a  phantom  wodd. 
Where  nought  substantial  but  our  misery  ? 
Where  joy  (if  joy)  but  heightens  our  distress, 
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So  toon  t*  perish,  and  rerhre  no  more? 
The  greater  mch  a  joy,  the  more  it  pains. 
A  world,  so  far  from  great  (and  yet  how  great 
It  ahines  to  thee!)  there 's  nothing  reoi  in  it;   960 
Bern^,  a  ahaduw;  conacioutntsSf  a  dream; 
A  dream,  how  dreadful  I  Univental  bhink 
Before  it»  and  behind  !  Poor  man»  a  spark 
From  non-existence  stnick  by  wrath  diWne, 
Glittering  a  moment,  nor  that  moment  sure, 
'Midst  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  night. 
His  sad,  sare,  sudden,  and  ctei^l  tomb  ! 

Lorenzo  !   dost  thouy«ei  these  arguments  ? 
Or  is  there  naught  bdt  vengeance  can  be  felt } 
How  bast  thou  dar'd  the  Deity  dethrone  ?         970 
How  dar'd  indict  htm  of  a  world  like  this  ? 
If  such  the  world/  creatiqn  was  a  criifte ; 
For  what  is  crime  but  cause  of  misery ' 
Retract,  blasphemer !  and  i|nriddle  this^ 
Of  endlen  arguments  above^  below, 
fVitfujut  us,  and  vMhiUf  the  short  result — 
"  JfmajCs  tmmortal,  thereat  a  God  in  Heaven*^ 
But  wherefore  such  redundancy  ?  such  waste 
Of  argument  ?  One  sett  my  soul  at  rest ! 
One  obvious,  and  at  hand,  and,  oh!— at  heart  980 
So  JQst  the  skies,  Philander*s  life  so  pain'd. 
His  heart  so  pure ;  that,  or  succeeding  scenes 
Have  palms  to  give,  or  ne'er  had  he  been  bom. 
"  ^hat  an  old  tale  is  this  P*  Loreniso  cries.—* 
I  grant  this  argument  is  old;  but  truth 
No  years  impair ;  and  had  not  this  been  tme. 
Thou  never  hadst  despised  it  for  its  age. 
Ihtth  is  immortal  as  thy  soul ;  an^  fable 
As  fleeting  as  thy  joys :  be  wise,  nor  make 
Heaven's  highest  blcssmg,  vengeance ;  O  be  wise ! 
Kor  make  a  cnrM  of  immortality,  990 

Say,  know'st  thou  what  it  is,  or  what  thou  art  ? 
Know'st  thou  th'  importance  of  a  soul  immortal  t 
Behold  this  midnight  glory :  worlds  on  worlds ! 
Amazing  pomp!  redouble  thb  amaze ; 
Ten  thousand  add ;  add  twice  ten  thousand  more ; 
Then  weigh  the  whole :  one  soul  outweighs  them  all; 
And  calls  th'  astonishing  magnificence 
Of  unintelligent  creation  poor. 

Bor  this,  believe  not  me;  no  sMn  believe;    1000 
Trust  not  in  words,  but  deeds ;  and  deeds  no  less 
Than  those  of  the  Supreme ;  nor  his,  a  few; 
Consult  them  all ;  consulted,  all  proclaim 
Thy  soul's  importance :  tremble  at  thyself; 
'     For  whom  Ommpotence  has  wak'd  so  long : 

Has  wak'd,  and  work'd,  for  ages ;  from  the  bhrth 
Of  Nature  to  this  tmhtUeving  hour. 

In  tl^s  small  province  of  his  vast  domam 
(All  Nature  bow,  while  I  pronounce  his  name !) 
What  has  God  done,  and  not  for  this  sole  end,  101 0 
To  rescue  souls  from  death  !  The  touts  high  price 
Is  writ  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  skies. 
The  souCs  high  price  is  the  Creation^s  key. 
Unlocks  its  mysteries,  and  naked  lays 
The  genuine  cause  of  every  deed  divine : 
Thett  is  the  chain  of  ages,  which  maintaini 
Their  obvious  correspondence,  and  unites 
Most  distant  periods  in  one  blest  design : 
Jhat  is  the  mighty  hinge,  on  which  have  toni'd 
All  revolutions,  whether  we  regard  1020 

The  natural,  cnril,  or  religiout,  world ; 
The  former  two  but  servants  to  the  third : 
To  that  their  duty  done,  they  both  expire. 
Their  mast  new-cast,  forgot  their  deeds  renoum^d : 
And  angels  ask,  "  H^hete  once  they  shone  sofairP* 
To  lift  1^  U^^  this  abjsct,  to  sublime  ; 


This  flux,  to  permanent ;  this  dark,  to  day  | 
This  foul,  to  pure ;  this  turbid,  to  serene ; 
This  mean,  to  mighty  ! — for  this  glorious  end 
Th'  i\hnighty,  rising,  his  long  sabbath,  bivke !  1030 
The  world  was  made ;  was  ruin'd;  was  restor'd ; 
Laws  from  the  skies  were  publish'd ;  were  repealM ; 
On  Earth  kings,  kingdoms,  rose;  kings,  kingdoms, 

fell; 
FamM  sages  lighted  up  the  pagan  world ; 
Prophets  from  Sion^darted  a  keen  glance 
Through  distant  age;  saints  travelM ;  martyrs  bled; 
Hy  wonders  sacred  Nature  stood  cuntroPd ; 
The  living  were  translated ;  dead  were  rais'^ ; 
Angels,  and  more  than  angols,  came  fixMU  Heaven ; 
And,  oh !  for  this,  descended  lower  still :  1040 

Guilt  WES  Hell's  gloom  ;  astonished  at  his  guest. 
For  one  short  muinent  Lucifer  adored  : 
Lorenzo !  and  wilt  thou  do  less  ? — For  this. 
That  haUouj^d  page,  fools  scoif  at,  was  in^pir^d. 
Of  all  these  truths — thrice  venerable  code ! 
Deists/  perform  your  quarantine;  and  then 
Fall  prostrate,  ere  you  touch  it,  lest  yon  die. 

Nor  less  intcn86ly  bent  infernal  powers 
To  mar,  than  those  of  tight,  Otis  end  to  gain.. 
O  what  a  scene  is  here  ! — Lorenzo !  wake !      1050 
Rise  to  the  thought ;  exert,  expand  thy  soul. 
To  take  the  vast  idea  :  it  denies 
All  else  the  name  of  great     Two  warring  worlds ! 
Not  Europe  against  Afric ;  warring  worlds  ! 
Of  store  than  mortal !  mounted  on  the  wing  * 
On  ardent  wings  of  energy  and  zeal, 
High-hovering  o*cr  this  little  brand  of  strife  ] 
This  sublunary  ball — But  strife,  for  what  ? 
In  their  own  cause  conflicting  ?  No;  in  thine. 
In  sumV.    His  single  interest  blows  the  flame;  1060 
H'ls  the  sole  stake;  his  fote  the  trumpet  sounds. 
Which  kindles  war  immortaL     How  it  bums ! 
Tumultuous  swarms  of  deities  in  arms ! 
Force,  force  opposing,  till  the  waves  run  high. 
And  tempest  Nature's  universal  sphere. 
Such  opposites  eternal,  steadfast,  stem. 
Such  foes  implacable,  are  good,  and  ill ;     ^theni. 
Yet  man,  vain  man,  would  mediate  peace  between 

Think  not  this  fiction,  <*  There  was  war  in  Heaven^* 
From  Heaven's  high  crystal  mountain,,  wh^re  it 
hung:,  1070 

Th'  A]mighty'$out-stretch*d  arm  took  down  his  bow. 
And  shot  his  indignation  at  the  de^  : 
Re-thtmder'd  Hell,  and  darted  all  her  fires. 
And  seems  the  stake  of  little  moment  still  ? 
And  slumbers  man,  who  singly  caus'd  the  storm? 
He  sleeps. — ^And  art  thou  shock'd  at  mysteriet? 
The  greatest,  thou.    How  dreadful  to  reflect. 
What  ardour,  care,  and  counsel  mortals  cause 
In  breasts  divine!  how  little  in  their  own  i 

Where-e*er  I  turn,  bow  new/»ro^ponr  upon  me! 
How  happily'  this  wondrous  view  supports      1081 
My  former  argument !  How  strongly  s/«Yitef 
/mmorto/ 2(/«'9  full  demonstration,  here/ 
Why  this  exertioo?  Why  this  strange  regard 
From  Heaven's Onmipotent  indulged  to  man?— 
Because,  in  noan,  the  glorious  dreadful  power^ 
Extremely  to  be  pain*d,  or  blest,  for  euer. 
Dursiion  gives  impoitaaos;  swells  the  pricei 
An  angel,  if  a  creature  of  a  day, 
What  would  he  be?  A  trifle  of  no  w«ght ;    1090 
Or  stand,  or  foil;  no  matt<Ar  which ;  he's  gone. 
Because  immortal,  tlierefore  is  indulg'd 
This  strange  regard  of  deities  to  dust. 
Hence  Heaven  looki down  OQJEaitbwithallher  eyes: 
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Jlcnce,  the  sonV*  tnijthfy  »t»f»mr»nt  in  bcr  fcight ; 
Nonce,  every  s-wjI  has  |iHrlisnns  above, 
And  ettrv  thoiisrht  a  critic  in  the  Fkics  : 
Hence,  clfiy,  vile  clay  '  has  ancels  for  its  guard. 
Ami  every  ffMard  a  pnssion  fur  his  charge: 
H«mec,  fn»m  all  a;re,  the  cahiiii't  divine  1100 

>iMS  hehl  high  omnscl  o'er  the  fate  of  man. 

Nor  have  the  clouds  tho^e  gmcions  couniels  hid; 
Angels  uncirew  the  cnrtftiii  of  the  throne. 
And  Vrovidence  came  forth  tojneet  mankind  : 
In  various  moile^  of  einplnsis  and  a»e, 
Jk  spoke  his  w  ill,  and  trrmbling  Nature  heard ; 
Ho  sjK»ke  it  h»u<l,  in  thiiuder  «nd  in  siorm. 
M'itncss  thou  Siuai !   wh.>se  cloud-coveiM  height, 
An«l  shaken  ha'-i**,  own'd  tlie  prff^cnt  G<k1  ; 
Witness,  yvl'iHoH's/  wh«>se  returning  tide,     1110 
Jlreakinc  the  chain  that  fiis'rnM  it  in  air, 
S««  |;t  I'gypt,  and  her  incnares,  to  Hell  : 
Vilness,  yc jflames  !  ii»'  A«;>yriau  tyrant  blew 
To  sevenfold  rage,  ns  iu»]'ot<nt,  aiStr.iUg: 
And  tho'i,  Earth  !  witn»  !»i«,  whose  expamling  jaws 
Clf»s'd  o'er  prcsumption^t  san'i  legions  sons  *: 
}1»K  not  each  element,  ui  turn,  suhserib'd 
The  souPs  high  price,  and  svvoru  i.  to  the  vi^c  ? 
Has  not  flame,  ocean,  etlier.  injrihqnake,  strove 
T.t  Niriko  ihix  truth  thn»uuh  adamantine  man '  11 '20 
Knot  all  adamant,  I/>renzo!  hear; 
All  is  drUi>ion  ;  yaturf  is  wrapt  up 
In  tenfold  night,  from  reason's  keenest  eye; 
Ther«»  *}«  no  con.^istence,  meaning,  plan,  or  end. 
In  all  beneath  the  Snn,  hi  all  above 
(As  far  as  man  can  penetra'e),  or  Jlea^-en 
Is  an  immen-e,  imwlimnble  prize; 
Or  all  K<  nothing,  or  that  prize  is  all. — 
And  shall  each  /oy  be  a  ill  a  match  for  Ilearcn, 
And  full  eqnhalent  for  gi*oons  below  >  1130 

Who  would  not  eivc  a  trifle  to  prevent 
What  he  wouW  give  n  thousand  v.orlds  to  arre  f 

I.oreuTTO  ?  thou  hast  >een  (if  thine  to  see) 
All  Kit'trc^  and  her  Cml  (by  Nature's  cnursey 
And  N:iture'8  course  conlrol'd)  declare  for  ne: 
1  he  il.io  above  pn>claim,  **  immoital  wun  !** 
Aw\,  "  man  immortalJ **  all  b*^low  resounds. 
The  world's  a  system  <»f  theology, 
Kead  by  the  gri-atest  strancers  to  th**  scltf>;ls; 
If  honesty  leam'd  :  and  sa^cs  o'er  a  plun^h.        1 140 
Is  not,  Lorenzo  f  then,  in;p<.s'd  on  th«*e 
This  hard  alternative;  or,  to  rrnonnee 
Thv  reason,  or  thy  sense ;  or,  to  ielieve  t 
What  then  is  unlclirf  t  *r  is  an  exploit ; 
A  strenuous  nitrrprise  :  to  gain  it,  man 
M  ost  burst  through  every  bar  of  common  sense, 
Of  common  shame,  magnaiunmnsly  wrotisr; 
And  whntrewanls  the  stindy  combatant  ? 
His  prize,  repentance \  iofumi/,  hiscro^n. 

IJut  wherefore,  infamy  f — I'or  want  oifaith^ 
I>>wn  tlie  steep  precipice  of  wrong  he  slides ;   1 150 
There  *«  nothing  to  support  him  in  the  ri^ht. 
Faith  in  the  future  wanting  is  at  least 
In  embryo^  every  weakness,  evcrj'  guilt ; 
And  strong  temptation  ripens  it  to  birth. 
If  this  life's  gain  invites  hi;n  to  the  deed. 
Why  not  his  country  sold,  his  father  slain  } 
'T  is  virtue  to  pursue  our  cpootl  supreme; 
And' his  supreme,  his  <m/y  good  is  here, 
j^'hHtion,  attniee,  by  the  wise  dislainM,         1160 
b  iK»rfeci  wivlom,  while  mankind  are, /bo/*, 
An4  think  a  turf,  or  tomb-stone,  oovo»  all: 

*Koimb,  &c 


These  lind  employment,  and  pnmde  for  i 
A  richer  pasture,  and  a  larger  range; 
And  sense  by  riglit  divine  ascends  the  throoey 
When  virtue's  pri/c  and  prospect  are  no  mor^  j- 
rirtue  no  more  we  think  the  will  of  Heaviti. 
Would  Heaven  quite /fi^^ar  virtue,  if  beloved  > 

*'  I  las  rir/wc  ci»arm'4  r " — I  grant  her  hesv€B)y  fniri 
lUit  if  unportion'd,  all  uill  irtlerest  wed  ;  1 170 

Thotmh  that  our  adminition,  this  our  choice. 
Th«?  vijt«»«s  j?r.»w  «.»  imtnorf  nitty  ; 
That  pxjt  dc>troy'<K  they  Hillitr  and  expire. 
A  deity  b«!liev'd,  «i!l  n:iught  avail; 
liavards  and  pmu^hmtnts  make  God  ador'd  ; 
Aud  hopes  Am\fiars  give  conscience  all  ber  power. 

As  iu  the  dying  parent  d:es  the  child, 
flr/f/et  with  immortaiify,  expires, 
Whotelljj  me  he  denies  his  soul  immortal, 
Whate'er  his  Ixmst,  ha^  told  me,  he*t  a  kftave. 
His  dull/  't  is,  to  lo\e  himself  alone;  1180 

Nor  care  though  mankiiHl  perisli,  if  he  smileflL 
Who  thinks  ere  long  the  man  shall  whtMif  die. 
Is  dead  already  ;  naught  Iwit  hrule  survive*. 

And  are  there  such  ? — Such  candidates  there  art 
For  more  than  death ;  for  utter  loss  of  being. 
Being,  the  basis  of  the  Deity! 
Ask  you  the  cause  7 — ^Thc  cause  they  will  not  tdl : 
Nor  neal  they  :  O  the  sorceries  of  sense  ' 
They  nork  this  transfurmution  on  the  soul,        1 190 
Di-monnt  htr,  like  tlve  sci-i>ent  at  the  fall, 
i:isim>j'nt  her  from  her  native  wing  (mhich  ioar'd 
Krc-T»hile  ethereal  height*),  and  throw  her  down, 
I'o  liek  the  du>t,  and  crawl  in  such  a  thought. 

Is  it  in  words  to  i)aii-.t  you  ?  ()  ye  ftilPn  ! 
Fall'n  from  the  wingj)  of  reason,  and  of  hopti 
Krect  in  stature,  prone  in  appetite! 
Patrons  of  pleasure,  |>osting  into  pain ! 
Levers  of  argument,  averse  to  sense ! 
Boasters  of  liberty,  fast  bound  in  chains '         1200 
Lords  of  the  wide  creation,  and  the  shame ! 
More  senseless  than  th'  irratimiab  you  scorn ! 
-Vore  l-ase  t  ban  tho.^e  you  rule !  Than  those  you  phr. 
Far  moie  undone  I  O  ye  nK«i  infaoious 
Of  beuvrs,  fmm  superior  dignity  ! 
Dceptst  in  woe  fr«)m  means  of  boundless  bliss  • 
Ye  eiirrt  by  blessings  infinite !  because 
Must  highly  favour'd,  most  prnfoumlly  lost! 
Yc  motley  mass  of  contradiction  strong  I 
And  are  you,  too,  o)n\iiic'd,  ycmr  souls  fly  off  I5l0 
In  exhalation  sr)fr,  and  die  in  air, 
Fronj  the  full  flomi  of  evidonee  against  you  ? 
In  the  coarse  drudgeries  and  sinks  of  jm«e. 
Your  souls  have  q\Mie  worn  out  the  raakcuf  Heaven* 
lU'  vice  nrw-Cast,  and  cnxiturcs  of  yrmr  own  : 
lut  though  you  can  dejbrmy  you  can't  dtstroy; 
lb  curse,  not  UHcreatCt  is  all  your  power. 

Ixirenzo!  this  black  brutherhooil  renounce; 
R(  nounce  St.  Kvremont,  and  read  St.  Paul. 
Krc  rapt  by  miracle,  by  reason  wing'd,  1920 

His  mounting  mind  made  long  abode  in  Heaven. 
This  hjrefthinking,  unconfln'd  to  )»ar/f , 
To  send  the  soul,  on  curious  travel  bent. 
Through  ail  the  provinces  of  human  thought ; 
To  dart  her  flight  through  the  whole  sphere  of  man  | 
Of  this  vast  universe  to  make  the  toor  • 
In  each  recess  of  spafe,  and  timCf  at  home ; 
Familiar  with  their  wonders ;  diving  deep ; 
And,  like  a  prince  of  boundless  interests  Mere^ 
Still  most  ambitious  of  the  roost  remote ;         1230 
To  look  ou  truth  unbroken,  and  entire; 
I'rutb  in  the  system,  the  foil  orb ;  where  irdths 
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By  truths  enligliten*^,  and  snstainM.  aflTord 
All  arch-like,  strong  foundation,  to  support' 
Th*  inctimbeDt  weight  of  ahsolute,  complete 
Conviction ;  here,  the  more  we  pre* s,  we  stand 
More  firm ;  who  most  examine,  most  Irlicoe. 
Parts,  like  half-sentences,  mnfound  ;  the  whole 
Conveys  the  sense,  and  Cod  is  undert.t(>><l ; 
"WTio  not  mfrngments  writc>  to  human  race :   1240 
Read  his  whole  volume,  sceptic  !  then  reply. 

This,  this,  is  t hi f ding  free y  a  thou^rlit  tl)at  grasps 
Beyond  a  grain,  and  looks  bt^yond  an  hour. 
Turn  up  thine  eye,  survey  this  midni;;ht  some; 
What  are  Earth's  kingdon)?,  to  yon  b»)inidless  orb^, 
Of  humin  souls,  one  day,  the  destin'd  ranj^o  ? 
And  what  yon  boundless  or'  s,  to  podlike  man  f 
Those  numerous  world?  that  throng  the  firmament. 
And  a.Hk  more  space  in  Ilciiven,  can  roll  at  largo 
In  roan's  capacious  thought,  and  still  leave  room 
For  ampler  orbs,  for  Tiew  creations,  there.         1 2;>  1 
Can  such  a  soul  contract  itsrif,  to  gripe 
A  point  of  no  dimension,  of  no  weight  ? 
It  crm  ;  it  does  :  the  world  is  such  a  point : 
And,  of  that  point,  how  small  a  part  enslaves! 
How  small  a  part — of  nothings  shall  I  say  ? 
Why  not  ? — Friends,  our  chief  treasure  !  how  they 

drop' 
Lucia,  Narcissa  fair.  Philander,  gr.nc! 
TTie  grave,  like  fabled  Cerberus,  has  op'd 
A  triple  mouth;  and,  in  an  awful  voice,  1260 

Loud  calls  my  soul,  and  utters  all  I  sing. 
How  the  world  falls  to  pieces  r)und  about  us. 
And  leave^  us  in  a  ruin  of  our  joy! 
What  saj's  this  transportation  of  my  friends  ? 
It  bids  me  love  the  ;  lace  where  rww  they  dwell. 
And  scorn  this  w ret r bed  spot,  they  leave  so  poor. 
Etemity^s  vast  ocean  lies  before  thee  j 
There ;  there,  Lor(  nzo !  thy  Clarissa  sails. 
Give  thv  mind  sea-room ;  keep  it  wide  of  Earth, 
That  rock  of  souls  in-mortal;  cut  thy  cord ;     1270 
Weigh  anchor;  spread  thy  sails;  call  ever>'  wind; 
Eye  thy  Great  Pole-star;  make  the  land  of  life. 

Two  kinds  of  life  has  double -natur'd  man, 
And  two  of  death ;  the  last  far  more  severe. 
Life  animal  is  nurtur'd  by  the  Sun ; 
Thrives  on  his  bounties,  triumphs  in  his  beams. 
Life  ra/io;w/  subsists  on  higher  food. 
Triumphant  in  his  beams,  who  made  the  day. 
Wlien  we  leave  that  Sun,  and  are  left  by  this, 
(The  fate  of  all  who  d'.e  in  htr.hborn  guilt)        1280 
T  is  utter  darkness;  strictly  double  death. 
We  sink  by  no  judicial  stroke  of  Heaven, 
But  Nature's  course;  as  sure  aspluml)ets  fall. 
Since  God,  or  man,  muist  alter,  ere  they  meet, 
(Since  light  and  darkness  blend  not  in  one  sphere) 
'T  is  manifest,  Lorenzo !  who  must  change. 

If,  then,  that  double  death  should  prove  tliy  lot. 
Blame  not  the  bowels  of  the  Deity ; 
Man  shall  be  blest,  as  far  as  muxi  permits. 
Not  man  alone,  all  rationals.  Heaven  arm?     1290 
With  an  illustrious,  but  tremendous,  power 
To  counteract  its  own  most  gracious  ends; 
And  this,  of  strict  necessity,  not  choice ; 
That  power  denied,  moi,  angels,  were  no  more 
But  passive  engines,  void  of  paise  or  blame. 
A  nature  rational  implies  the  power 
Of  being  blest,  or  wretched,  as  we  please; 
Else  idle  reason  would  have  naught  to  do ; 
And  he  that  would  be  barr*d  capacity 
Of  pain,  courts  incapacity  of  bliss.  1300 

Ucaven  uills  onr  happiness,  allo/ws  our  doom ; 


Invites  us  ardently,  but  not  compels ; 

Heaven  but  p'jrsuatlcs,  almighty  man  decrees; 

Man  is  the  maker  of  immortal  fates. 

Man  falls  by  mnu,  if  (inally.he  falls; 

And  fall  he  mitst,  who  Ic  »rtis  from  death  alone. 

The  dreadful  secret — ^Thnt  he  lives  for  ever. 

Wiiy  this  to  thee? — ^Hiee  yet  perhaps,  in  doubt 

Of  second  life  ?   ihit  wherefore  doubtful  still  ? 

Kteraal  life  is  nitui-e's  ardcMt  wish  :  1310 

What,  ardently  we  wish,  v,*-  soon  believe  : 

'!'hy  tardtf  faith  declares  that  wish  <leslroy*d : 

What  has  desfn)yVl  it  ? — Shall  I  tell  thee  what  ? 

WUrnfear'd  the  future^  U  is  no  lonqer  wisird  ; 

.And»  when  'luwisli'd,  we  s/r/yf  to  disbelieve. 

**  Thus  infidelilij  our  frvHt  belxii/s,''^ 

Nor  that  the  jo/r  ♦lett-etion  !   Blush,  I/)renzo  ! 

I'liish  for  hypocrisy,  if  not  f'»r  K^'iit- 

TUo  future  fear' d  i' — An  infidri,  and  fear? 

Fear  what  >   A  dream  ?  A  Jalle  ? — How  thy  dread, 

(//iir//////;;'- evidence,  and  thercrorc  ^fro;/^'-,         132 1 

Aflords  nu'  eau-e  an  undc.sign'd  support! 

How  (/uZciit/afKrms  what  it  denies  ; 

"  It,  unawaresy  asserts  immortal  lifc,^' 

Surprising !   ivfnlrUty  turns  out 

A  creed,  and  a  cotfession  of  our  sins: 

Apostates,  thus^  are  ortliodox  diviues, 

Fjoren/o!  with  l-oronzo  clash  no  more; 
Nor  longer  a  transparent  vizor  wear. 
Think'st  thou,  religion  only  has  her  mask  ?     1330 
Our  infidels  are  Satan's  hyi>ocrltes. 
Pretend  the  worst,  and,  at  the  \ionom,  fail, 
)Vhen  visited  by  thought  (thoupht  will  intrude), 
hike  him  they  scn-e,  tliey  tremble,  and  believe. 
Is  their  hypocrisy  so  foul  as  this ; 
So  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  ? 
What  detestation,  what  contempt,  their  due! 
And,  if  unpaid,  be  thank'd  for  their  escape 
That  Christian  candour  they  strive  hard  to  scorn  : 
If  not  for  that  a-iylum.  thty  might  find  1340 

A  Hell  on  Earth  ;  nor  *s<*app  a  wcrse  hlnw. 

With  insolcr.ce,  and  impotence  of  lh«»ught. 
Instead  of  racking  fauey.  to  refute, 
Heform  thy  manners,  and  the  truth  evjoy.!-^ 
But  shall  I  dare  confess  the  dire  result ' 
Can  thy  proud  reason  brook  so  bind;  a  brand  ? 
From  purer  manners,  to  sublimcr  faith. 
Is  Nature's  unavoidable  ascent ; 
An  honest  deist,  where  the  gospel  shines, 
Maturd  to  nobler,  in  the  Christian  ends.         135Q 
AVIien  tliut  hKst  change  arrives,  eVii  east  aside 
This  song  snperlluous ;  l{fe  immortal  stnkes 
Conviclion,  in  a  flood  of  licrht  divine. 
A  ChriMan  dwells,  like  Vriel  *,  in  the  Sun ; 
Meridian  evidenc  ?  puts  doubt  to  flight ; 
And  ardert  hope  anticipates  the  skies, 
rjf  thai  bright  Sun,  Lorenzo  !  scale  the  sphere; 
T  is  easy  !  it  invites  thee ;  it  descends        feame : 
From  Heaven  to.  woo,    and  waft  thee  whence   it 
Read  and  revere  the  5flcrfd /wig^c ;  a  page         13450 
Where  triumphs  immortality  ;  a  page 
Which  not  the  whole  creation  co-dd  produce; 
Which  not  the  conjlagralion  shall  destroy, 
' T  is  printed  in  the  mind  Qf  gods  for  ever. 
In  Nature's  ruins  not  one  letter  lost 

In  proud  di:<dain  of  what  e»en  gods  adorf , 
Dost  smile  ? — Poor  wretch !  thy  guardiap  angel 
Angels,  and  men,  assent  to  what  I  sing;      fwceps^ 
ff'iti  dwile,  and  thank  me  for  my  midtiight  dream, 

t  Miltoa. 
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How  vicioos  hpurts  fum«  phrensy  to  Ibe  brain  * 

Parts  piH(h  us  on  ta  pride,  and  pride  to  shame  ; 

Pert  infidelity  i?  wif  <  cockade 

To  grace  the  brazen  broir  that  bra.*;!s  the  skies, 

By  loss  q/'  btingf  dreadfully  secure. 

liurenzo !  if  thjii  doctrine  wins  the  day, 

Aod  drii^es  my  dreams,  dcfettted,  from  the  field  ; 

lithis  is  all,  if  Earth  a^nal  scene. 

Take  heed ;  f^nd  fast;  be  sure  to  be  a  knaves 

A  knave  in  grain !  ne'er  deviate  to  the  right : 

Shouldst  thou  be  good — ^how  infinite  tfiy  loss !  1380 

Guilt  (inly  nial^eu  annihilation  jrain. 

JJIcstschcn^e!  which  life ileprives of  com/Jirf,  death 

Of  hope  J  and  which  vice  only  recommends. 

If  so,  tcher^:,  infidels  !   your  bait,  thrown  out 

To  calch  weak  converts  ?  whtre  your  lofty  boast 

Of  zeal  for  virtuef  and  of  iQi^e  to  man  f 

Atiniliilalion  !   I  confess,  in  these. 

What  can  redaim  you  ?  Dare  I  hope  profound 
Philosopfurs  the  converts  of  a  song  f 
Yet  know,  its  title  <i  flatters  yow,  not  me  ;  1390 

Yours  be  the  praise  to  make  my  title  gttod  ; 
Mine,  to  ble6$  }{eaven,  and  triumph  in  your  praise. 
]tat  since  so  prstiUnitial  your  disi'ase, 
TItouch  sovereijxn  is  the  medicine  1  prescribe, 
As  yet,  I  *1I  neither  triumph,  nor  despair : 
But  hope,  ere  long,  my  midnight  dream  will  wake 
Your  heaits,  and  tf'ach  your  wisdom — to  be  wise  i 
for  why  should  souls  immortal,  made  for  bliss, 
F.*er  wish,  ^and  wish  in. vain  !)  that  suuls  could  die  ? 
What  ne'er  can  die,  oh !  grant  to  lii'e  ;  and  crown 
The  wish,  and  aim^  and  labour  of  the  skies ;   1401 
JnereasCt  and  enter  on  the  joys  of  Heaven : 
'Jlius  shall  my  title  pass  a  sacred  seal, 
Keceive  an  imprimatur  from  abt»ve, 
While  angels  shout — An  Infidel  Reclaimed! 

To  close,  Lorenzo !  spite  of  all  my  pains,  {everf 
Still  seems  it  strange,  that  thou  sho(tId<<t  live  for 
Is  it  fesj  strange,  that  thou  shouldst  live  at  ail  t 
This  is  a  miracle ;  and  that  no  more. 
Wlio  gave  banning,  can  exclude  an  end.      1410 
Deny  thou  art:  then,  doubt,  if  thou  shall  be, 
A  miracle  with  miracles  encIoK'd, 
Is  man  :  and  starts  his  faith  at  what  is  strange  T 
Wliat  less  than  wonders,  fn>m  the  wonderful ; 
"What  less  than  miracles,  from  Ck>d,  can  flow  ? 
Admit  a  God — that  inystery  supreme ! 
That  cause  uncaused !  all  other  wonders  cease  ; 
Nothing  is  marrellous  for  him  to  do  : 
Deny  him — all  is  mystery  besides  i 
Millions  of  mysteries  !  ear  A  darker  far,  1420 

Than  that  thy  wisdom  would,  unwisely,  shun. 
If  weak  thy  faith,  why  choose  the  hanier  side  ? 
We  nothing  knoWf  but  what  is  marvellous; 
Yet  what  is  marvellous,  we  can't  Micve. 
So  weak  our  reason,  and  so  great  our  (Jo<l, 
What  most  surprises  in  the  sacred  page, 
Or  full  as  strange,  or  stranger,  vtust  be  true. 
Faith  is  not  reason's  labour,  but  repose. 

To  faith,  and  virtue,  why  so  backward,  man  ? 
From  hence : — The  present  strongly  strikes  us  all ; 
The fittui^,  faintly ;  can  we,  then,  be  men  f     1431 
If  men,  Lorenzo !  the  reverse  is  right. 
Reason  is  man's  peculiar :  sensCf  the  brute*s. 
The  present  is  the  scanty  realm  of  sense; 
The  futur§,  reason^s  empire  um'oufm'd  : 
On  that  expending  all  her  godlike  power, 
She  plans,  provides,  expatiates,  triumphs,  th^e  ; 

•  The  Infidel  Rc<;laimod. 


ThereboUds  herhUstingf  there  expects  liarjr«w«i 

And  nothing  asks  oifbrtusu,  or  of  men^ 

And  what  is  reojoit  f  Be  the,  thus,  de^*d  ^     ^4^0 

Reason  is  upright  stature  in  the  souL 

Oh  !  be  a  tman;  and  strive  to  be  a  god, 

"For  what?  (thousay'st)  To  damp  the  joys  c^l^l*' 

No ;  to  give  heart  and  mbstance  to  thy  joys. 

That  tyrant,  hope;  mark  bow  she  domiDeersj^ 

She  bids  us  quit  realities,  for  dreamy; 

Safety  and  peace  for  haaird,  and  alarm  ; 

That  tyrant  o'er  the  tyrants  of  t^ie  soul. 

She  bids  anUHtion  quit  its  taken  prize. 

Spurn  the  liuturiant  branch  on  which  it  sits,     145^ 

lliough  bearing  crowns,  to  spring  at  distant  game; 

And  plunge  in  toils  and  dangers---^or  repose. 

If  hope  precarious,  and  of  things,  whon  gain^d^ 

Of  little  moment,  and  as  little  stay. 

Can  sweeten  toils  an4  dangers  into  joys  ^ 

What  then,  that  hope,  which  nothing  can  ifikai^ 

Our  leave  unaskM  I  Rich  hope  of  boundless  blias  ? 

BU.<is,  past  man's  power  to  pipnt  it ;  time's  to  dose! 

Tliis  hope  is  Earth*s  most  estimai>le  prize  : 
This  h  man's  portion,  while  no  taore  than  man : 
Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  Acre;  146| 
Pasfiions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less. 
Joy  hasher  tears;  and  transport  has  her  demtk ; 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent,  though  strong, 
Man's  heart,  at  once,  inspirits,  and  serenes  ; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys  ; 
'Tis  all  our  preaient  state  can  safely  bear. 
Health  to  the  frame !  and  vigour  to  the  mind  ! 
A  joy  attempered  !  a  chastised  delight ! 
Like  the  fiiir  summer  evening,  mild,  and  sweet ! 
*T  is  man's  full  cup  ;his  Paradise  below  I  ^        lA'^O 

A  blest  hereafter,  then,  or  hop'd,  or  gaii^'d. 
Is  all ;  our  whole  of  happiness :  full  p^ix^ 
I  chose  no  trivial  or  inglorious  t,hem^. 
And  know,  ye  foes  to  song  \  (wf  ll-meavih^  men. 
TlMHigh  quite  ft>rgol<en  hailf  your  Bible's  praise  ? !) 
Important  truths,  in  spite  of  t7|r«e,  may  please: 
Grave  minds  yoH  praise ;  nor  can  you  praise  too 
If  there  is  weight  ii^  an  eternity,  [much : 

Let  the  grave  listen  ;•— and  be  graoer  still.       1480^ 


NIGHT  THE  EIGHTH. 
yjRTUB'S   APOLOGY; 

OR, 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  ffVRLD  ANSfTEREJl 

IN  WHICH  AR%  COKSIDBSED, 

The  Love  of  this  Life;  the  Ambition  and  Pleeuure^ 
with  the  mt  and  fFisdom  qftke  tfbrld. 

And  has  all  Nature,  then,  espoos'd  my  part  ? 
Have  I  brib'd  Heaven  and  Earth  to  plead  against 
And  is  thy  smd  immortal  f-^^'hvX  remains^  [thee? 
All,  all,  Lorenzo ! — Make  immortal,  blest 
rubiest  immortals  !— Wliat  can  shopk  us  more  ? 
And  yet  Lorenzo  still  aflfect;  thf  wofld;^ 
There,  stows  his  treasure ;  thence,  Iiis  title  dcaws, 
Man  of  the  world  (fbi:  such  woi^ldst  thov  be  caU'd). 
And  art  tbpu  proud  of  that  inglorious  style  ?. 
Proud  of  reproach  ?  for  a  reproach  it  was. 
In  ancient  days ;  and  CuaisnAK— in  an  age 
\Vhen  men  were  men,  and  not  asham'd  of  UcaTen— 
Fir'd  their  ambition,  set  it  crown'd  their  joy^ 
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Sprmkled  with  dews  from  the  Castalian  font, 
Fain  woul9 1  re-baptize  thee,  and  confer 
A  purer  spirit,  and  a  nobler  name. 

Thy  fond  attachmente  fatal,  and  inflamM, 
l^oint  out  itay  path,  and  dictate  to  ray  song  : 
To  thee,  the  tvorld  how  fair  /  How  strongly  strikes 
Ambition  /  and  gay  pleasure  stron^r  still ! 
Thy  triple  bane  !  the  triple  bolt  that  lays 
Thy  virtue  dead  !  Be  these  my  triple  theme; 
Nor  shall  thy  witf  or  wisdom,  be  forgot. 

Common  the  theme ;  not  so  the  son^r ;  if  she 
My  dong  invokes,  Urania,  deigns  to  smile. 
The  charm  that  chains  us  to  the  world,  her  foe, 
If  she  dissolves,  the  man  of  eartht  at  once. 
Starts  from  his  trance,  and  sighs  for  other  scenes ; 
Scenes,  where  these  sparks  of  night,  these  stars, 

shall  :ihine 
Unnnmber'd  suns  (for  all  things,  as  they  are, 
The  blest  behold) ;  and,  in  one  glory,  pour 
Their  blended  blaze  on  man's  astonished  sight; 
A  blaze — the  least  illustrious  object  there, 

Lorenzo  !  since  eternal  is  at  hand. 
To  swallow  Hme''s  ambitions ;  as  the  vast 
l.eviathan,  the  bubbles  vain,  that  ride 
High  on  the  foaming  billow ;  what  avail 
High  titles,  high  descent,  attainments  high. 
If  unattain'd  our  highest  t  O  Lorenzo  ! 
What  lofty  thoughts,  these  elements  aboVe, 
AVhat  towering  hopes,  what  sallies  from  the  Sun, 
What  grand  surveys  of  destiny  divine. 
And  pompous  presage  of  unfathomM  fate. 
Should  roll  in  bosoms,  where  a  spirit  bums. 
Bound  for  eternity  !  In  bosoms  read 
By  1dm,  who  foibles  in  archangels  sees  ! 
On  human  hearts  7ie  bends  a  jealous  eye. 
And  marks,  and  in  Heaven's  register  enrolls 
The  rise  and  progress  of  each  option  there ; 
Sacred  to  doomsday  !  That  the  page  unfold^ 
And  spreads  us  to  the  gaze  of  gods  and  men. 

And  wlat  an  option,  O  Lorenzo  !  thine  ? 
This  world  !  and  this,  unrival'd  by  the  skies  ! 
A  world,  where  lust  of  pleasure^  grandeur,  gold, 
Three  demons  that  divide  its  realms  between  them, 
With  strokes  alternate  buffet  to  and  fro 
Man's  restless  heart,  their  sport,  their  flying  ball ; 
Till,  with  the  giddy  circle  sick  and  tir'd. 
It  pants  for  peace,  and  drops  into  despair. 
Such  is  the  world  Lorenzo  sets  above 
That  glorious  promise  angels  were  esteem'd 
Too  mean  to  bring ;  a  promise,  their  Ador'd 
Descended  to  communicate,  and  press. 
By  counsel,  miracle,  life,  death,  on  man. 
Such  is  the  world  Lorenza's  wisdom  woos. 
And  on  its  thorny  pillow  seeks  repose; 
A  pillow,  which,  like  opiates  ill-prepar'd. 
Intoxicates,  but  not  composes  ;  fills 
The  visionarv-  mind  with  gay  chimeras, 
All  the  wild  trash  of  sleep,  without  the  rest ; 
What  unfeigned  travel,  and  what  dreams  of  joy » 

How  frail,  men,  things  !  how  momentary,  both  ! 
Fantastic  chase  of  shadows  hunting  shades  1 
The  gay,  the  busy,  equal,  though  unlike; 
£(|ual  in  wisdom,  differently  wise  !  [wastes. 

Through  flowery  meadows,   and  through   dreary 
One -bustling,  and  one  dancing,  into  death.    - 
There's  not  a  day,  but,  to  the  man  of  thought. 
Betrays  some  secret,  that  throws  new  reproach 
On  life,  and  makes  him  sick  of  seeing  more^ 
The  scenes  of  business  tell  us—"  What  are  men ;" 
.  The  scenes  of  p/««ure— **  What  \»  all  beside;" 
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There,  others  we  dcspl«e;  and  here,  ourselves. 
Amid  di^st  eternal,  dwells  delight  ? 
'Tis  approbation  strikes  the  string  of  joy. 

What  wondrous  prize  has  kindled  this  careof, 
Stuns  with  the  din,  and  chokes  us  with  the  dust. 
On  life's  gay  stage,  one  inch  above  the  grave  ? 
The  proud  run  up  and  down  in  quest  of  eyes ; 
The  sensual,  in  pursuit  of  sf)inelhing  vorse ; 
The  grave,  of  gold  j  the  politic,  of  power. 
And  all,  of  other  butterflies,  asyain! 
As  eddies  draw  things  fri\oIuus  and  light. 
How  is  man's  heart  by  vanity  drawn  in  ; 
On  the  swift  circle  of  returning  toys,         fgulf  M  * 
Whirl'd,  strav'-likc,  round  aid  round,  and  then  in* 
Where  gay  delusion  darkens  to  despair! 

*•  This  is  a  beaten  track.^" — Is  this  a  track 
Should  not  be  beaten  ?  never  beat  enough. 
Till  enough  leam'd  the  tniths  it  would  inspire. 
Shall  truth  be  silent,  because  folly /roifn*  f 
Turn  the  world's  historj' ;  what  find  we  there, 
Bnt  furtune^s  sports,  or  7iahire*s  cruel  claims. 
Or  woman's  artifice,  or  man's  revenge. 
And  endless  inhumanities  on  man  ? 
Fame's  trumpet  seldom  sounds,  but,  like  the  knell, 
It  brings  bad  tidings:  how  it  hourly  blows 
Man's  misadventures  round  the  listening  world ! 
Man  is  the  tale  of  narrative  old  time  ; 
Sad  Ule;  which  high  as  Paradi«e  begins ; 
As  if,  the  toil  of  travel  to  delude. 
From  stage  to  stage,  in  his  eternal  round. 
The  days,  his  daughters,  as  they  spin  our  hourt 
On  fofrtunes  wheel,  where  Occident  unthought. 
Oft,  in  a  moment,  snaps  life's  strongest  thread. 
Each,  in  her  turn,  some  trai;ic  story  tells, 
With,  now-and-thcn,  a  wrenched  farce  between, 
And  fills  his  chronicle  with  human  woes.  [us ; 

Time's  daughters,  true  as  those  of  men,  deceive 
Not  one,  but  puts  some  cheat  on  all  mankind : 
While  in  ihQxt  fatlier' s  bo^m,  not  yet  mirs, 
They  flatter  our  fond  hopes ;  and  promise  much 
Ofimiable;  but  hold  Aim  not  o'erwise. 
Who  dares  to  trust  them ;  and  laugh  round  the  year, 
At  still-confiding,  still-confounded,  man. 
Confiding,  though  confounded ;  hoping  on. 
Untaught  by  trial,  unconvinc'd  by  proof. 
And  ever-looking  for  the  never-seen. 
Life  to  the  last,  like  harden'd  felons,  lies  j 
Nor  owns  itself  a  cheat,  till  it  expires. 
Its  little  joy  goes  out  by  one  and  one. 
And  leaves  poor  roan,  at  length,  in  perfect  night  \ 
Nijrht  darker  than  what,  now,  involves  the  pole. 

O  thou,  who  dost  permit  these  ills  to  fall 
For  g^racious  ends,  and  wouldst  that  man  should 

mourn! 
O  thou,  whose  hands  this  goodly  fabric  fram'd, 
W  ho  kuow'st  it  best,  and  wouldst  that  man  should 
What  is  this  sublunary  worid  ?  A  vapour ;  [know ! 
A  vapour  all  it  holds ;  itself,  a  vapour ; 
From  the  damp  bed  of  chaos,  by  thy  beam 
Exhal'd,  ordain'd  to  swim  its  destin'd  hour 
In  ambient  air,  then  melt,  and  disappear. 

Earth's  days  are  numbered,  nor  remote  her  doom  ; 

As  mortal,  though  less  transient,  than  her  soOs ; 
Yet  they  doat  on  her,  as  the  world  and  they 

Were  both  eternal,  solid  ;  thou,  a  dream.^ 
They  doat !  on  what  ?  Immortal  views  apart, 

A  region  of  outsides !  a  land  of  shadows ! 

A  fruitful  field  of  flowery  promises  I 

A  wildemeM  of  joy !  perplex'd  with  doubts. 

And  rtarp  with  thorns !  a  troubled  ocean,  ^read 
-  H  h 
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With  bold  adventurers,  their  all  on  board  ! 
No  second  hope,  if  here  their  fortune  frowns ; 
Frown  soon  it  mtsL    Of  various  rates  they  sail. 
Of  ensi<^8  various  i  all  alike  in  this, 
jiU  restless,  anxious ;  tost  with  hopes,  and  fears, 
In  calmest  skies ;  obnoxious  ail  to  storm ; 
And  stormy  the  most  general  blast  of  life  : 
jIU  bound  for  happiness ;  yet  few  pro\  ide 
TTie  chart  of  knotcledgt.  pointing  where  it  lies ; 
Or  virtite's  helm,  to  shape  the  course  desi^M : 
AUf  more  or  less,  capricious  fate  lament. 
Now  lifted  by  the  ti«ie,  and  now  rcsorb'd, 
And  fuither  from  their  wishes  than  before : 
AU,  more  or  leas,  againj^t  each  other  dash, 
To  mtitital  hurt,  by  crusts  of  passion  driven, 
And  surtcring  more  from  folly,  than  from  fate. 

Ocean !  Ukiu  dreadful  a»d  tumultuous  home 
Of  <lani^rs,  at  eternal  war  with  man  ! 
Dfalus  capital,  where  most  he  domineers, 
With  all  his  chosen  teriours  frowning  round, 
(Though  lately  feasted  high  at  Albion's  cost  •) 
V'idtf -opening,  and  loud-roaring  slill  for  more! 
Too  faithful  mirror!  b^»^  dost  thou  reOect 
The  melancholy  face  of  human  life ! 
The  sprung  resemblance  tempts  mc  further  still : 
And,  haply,  Britain  may  be  dcqjcr  struck 
By  vio/(U  trutk,  in  such  a  mirror  seen. 
Which  Nature  holds  for  ever  at  her  eye. 

Self- flat ter'd,  UBCiti>c'r.nnc*d,  hish  in  iiope. 
When  yuutig,  with  S'lnguiuc  cheer  and  streamerB 

We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world. 
And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  sfar  our  friend  ^ 
All,  in  mme  darling  cnter|^ji-c  eiubark'd ; 
Jiut  where  is  he  can  fat*'om  its  <yctcnt  ? 
Amid  a  multitude  of  art! t-ss  liauds, 
Puin's  sure  |»erquisite  !  her  la^^ful  prize  ! 
Some  stier  aright ;  but  the  black  blast  blows  hard. 
And  pulTs  them  wide  of  hope :  with  hearts  of  proof. 
Full  against  wind  and  tide,  some  win  their  way  j 
And  when  stn.ng  elibrt  has  destr\ 'd  the  port, 
And  tuu^g'd  it  into  view,  't  is  won  I  His  lost ! 
Though  srrocg  their  oar,  ?til!  stronger  is  their  fate: 
They  sirike ;  and  while  they  triumph,  they  expire. 
Ill  stre>s  of  weather,  mosl ;  some  sink  outright ; 
O'er  them,  and  o'er  tl»eir  names,  the  biUowsckiM; 
To  morro4'  knows  not  they  were  ever  bora. 
Others  a  short  meiiiorial  leave  bc!»icd, 
Like  a  flag  ftiating,  when  the  bark  's  ingulfed; 
It  iloatg  a  nioment,  and  is  seen  no  more : 
Cn^  Caesar  lives  ;  a  thousand  are  forgut, 
Ilijw  few,  hejieuth  auspicious  planets  born, 
(Darlings  of  ProviJcnce !  foud  Fate's  elect !) 
With  swelling  sails  nnike  go-jd  the  prornis'd  port. 
With  all  their  wbhcs  freigiitcd  !  yet  e*en  these. 
Freighted  with  all  their  wishes,  siwn  ccmpbin; 
Free  from  mij>ibitune,  not  from  nature  free. 
They  still  are  men;  and  when  is  man  secure  ? 
As  fatal  U/ne^  as  storm  /  the  rush  of  years 
lieats  dowu  their  strength ;  their  numberless  escapes 
In  ruJn  end:  and,  now,  their  proud  success 
But  plans  iicw  t^rrours  on  the  victor's  brow : 
What  |>ain  to  quit  the  world,  just  made  their  own  I 
Their  n-  *i  so  deeply  dfown'd^  and  built  so  high  * 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars* 

Woe  then  apart  (if  woe  apart  can  be 
From  mortal  n>nn-),  and  fortune  at  our  nod. 
The  gay !  rich  !  great!  triumphant!  and  august ! 

*  Admirai  Balchcn^  &c. 


What  are  they  ?— The  wort  b«ppy  («trtii|ete«ty») 
Convince  me  most  of  human  miacty ; 
What  are  they  ?  Smiling  wretches  of  to  morrow  J 
More  wretched,  theriy  than  e*er  their  slave  raa  be; 
Their  treacherous  blessbgs,  at  the  day  of  need, 
Like  other  &ithless  friends,  unmmsk,  and  sUng : 
Then,  what  provoking  indigence  in  wealth ! 
What  aggravated  impotence  in  power  I 
High  titles,  then,  what  insult  of  their  pain! 
If  that  sole  anchor,  equal  to  the  wares. 
Immortal  hope  I  defies  not  the  rude  stonn. 
Takes  comfort  from  their  ftraiming  billows*  rage. 
And  makes  a  welcome  harbour  of  the  tomb. 
Is  this  a  sketch  of  what  thy  soul  admires  ? 
*«  But  here'*  (thou  say^st)  "the  miseries  of  life 
Are  huddled  in  a  group.     A  more  distinct 
Survey,  j»erhaps,  m  ght  bring  thee  better  news.* 
Look  on  life's  stigos:  they  speak  plainer  still; 
The  plainer  they,  the  deeper  wilt  thou  sigh. 
Look  on  thy  lovely  boy ;  in  bim  behold 
The  best  that  can  befal  the  best  on  Earth  ; 
The  boy  has  rirtue  by  bis  mother's  side : 
Yes,  on  Florello  look:  m  father's  heart 
Is  tender,  through  the  matCs  is  made  of  stone; 
Hie  truth,  through  such  a  medinm  seen,  may  oak* 
Impression  deep,  and  fondness  prove  thy  friend. 

Florello,  lately  cast  on  this  rude  const 
A  helpless  infant;  now  a  heedless  child  ; 
To  poor  Clarissa's  throes,  thy  care  succeeds ; 
Caie  full  of  love,  and  yet  severe  as  hate  I 
O'er  thy  soul's  joy  how  oft  thy  fondness  ftowa  ( 
Needful  austerities  his  will  restrain  ; 
As  thurns  fence- in  the  tender  plant  from  harm. 
As  yet,  his  rcc*on  cannot  go  alone ; 
But  asks  a  sterner  nurse  to  lead  it  on. 
His  little  heart  is  often  terri lied; 
The  blush  of  morning,  in  his  cheek,  turns  pale; 
Its  pearly  drew -drop  trembles  in  his  eye; 
His  harmless  eye !  and  drowns  an  angel  there. 
Ah  !  what  avails  his  innocence  ?  The  task 
F>nioin'd  must  discipline  his  eariy  powers; 
He  learns  to  sigh,  ere  he  is  known  to  sin ; 
Guiltless,  and  sad  !  a  wretch  before  the  fell  1 
How  cruel  this !  more  cruel  to  forbear. 
Our  nature  such,  with  Tiecetsary  pains, 
We  purchase  prospecU  of  precariot/s  peace: 
Though  not  sl  father,  this  might  steal  a  sigh. 
Suppose  him  disdplinM  aright  (if  not, 
T  will  sink  our  poor  account  to  poorer  stJH); 
Ripe  from  the  tutor,  proud  of  libierty. 
He  leaps  enck'sure,  bounds  into  the  world  j 
The  v^orld  is  taken,  after  ten  years  toil, 
Like  ancient  Tniy ;  and  all  its  joys  his  own, 
Alas !  the  world  's  a  tutor  more  severe ; 
Its  losons  bard,  and  ill  deserve  hn  pains ; 
Unteaching  all  his  virtuous  nature  tanght. 
Or  books  (feir  virtue's  advocates!)  inspired. 

For  who  receives  bim  into  public  life?  t 

Mm  of  the  world,  the  terrae-filial  breed. 
Welcome  the  modest  stranger  to  their  ^jfc<f^ 
(Which  glitter'd  long,  at  distance,  in  bis  sight) 

And,  In  their  hospitable  arms,  enckwe :  

Men,  who  think  nought  so  strong  of  thcrofflsnoQ 
So  rank  knight- errant,  as  a  real  friend : 
Men,  that  act  up  to  reason^i  golden  rule, 
All  weakness  of  affhctUm  quite  subdued: 
Men,  that  would  blush  at  behig  thought  siBcart* 
And  feign,  for  glory,  the^  feuhs  tbey  w^J 
That  love  a  IFe,  where  truth  would  pay  88  well  j 
As  if,  to  them,  via  shone  herowir  reirm 
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Lorenzo !  canst  thoU  bear  a  shocking  sight  ? 
Suck,  for  Florello^s  sake,  Hwill  now  appear: 
See,  the  steeVd  files  of  seasoned  veterans, 
Train'd  to  the  world,  in  bumish'd  faUehood  bright ; 
I>eep  in  the  fatal  stratagems  of  peace ; 
All  soft  sensation,  in  the  throng,  rubbM  offj 
All  their  keen  purpose,  in  politeness,  sheathed ; 
HisfHends  eternal— during  interest ; 
His  foes  implacable— when  worth  their  while ; 
At  war  with  every  welfare,  but  their  own ; 
As  wise  as  Lucifer ;  and  half  as  good ; 
And  by  whom  none,  but  Lucifer,  can  pain — 
Kaked,  through  these  (so  common  fate  ordains), 
Kaked  of  heart,  his  cruel  course  he  runs. 
Stung  out  of  all,  most  amiable  in  life,       [feign'd  j 
Prompt  truth,  and  open  thought,  and  smiles  un- 
A^ection,  as  his  species,  wide  diffus'd ; 
Koble  presumptions  to  mankind^s  renown; 
Ingenuous  trust,  and  confidence  of  love. 

These  claims  to  joy  (if  mortal's  joy  might  claim) 
Will  cost  him  many  a  sigh ;  till  time,  and  pains. 
From  the  slow  mistress  of  this  school,  experience, 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale,  distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  clue  to  lead  his  youth 
Through  serpentine  obliquities  of  life. 
And  the  dark  labyrinth  of  human  hearts. 
And  happy  !  if  the  clue  shall  come  so  cheap  ; 
For,  while  we  learn  to  fence  with  public  guilt. 
Full  oft  we  feel  its  foul  contagion  too. 
If  less  than  heavenly  virtue  is  our  guard. 
Thus,  a  jtrange  kind  of  curst  necessity 
Brings  down  the  sterling  temper  of  his  soul. 
By  base  alloy,  to  bearthe  current  stamp, 
Bdow  call'd  wisdom;  sinks  him  into  safety; 
And  brands  him  into  credit  with  the  world  ; 
Where  specious  titles  dignify  disgrace. 
And  Nature's  injuries  arc  arts  of  life; 
Wliere  brighter  reamn  prompts  to  bolder  crimes ; 
And  heavenly  talents  make  infernal  hearts ; 
That  unsurmountable  extreme  of  guilt ! 

Poor  Machiavel  I  who  labour'd  hard  his  plan. 
Forgot,  that  genius  need  not  go  to  school ; 
Forgot,  that  man,  without  a  tutor  wise. 
His  plan  had  practisM  long  before  't  was  writ 
iTie  world's  all  titU-page;  there's  no  contents;       ' 
The  world 's  allure  ;  the  man  who  shows  his  heart. 
Is  hooted  for  his  nudities,  and  scom'd. 
A  man  I  knew,  who  liv'd  upon  a  smile; 
And  well  it  fed  him;  he  look'd  plump  and  fair ; 
While  rankest  venom  foam'd  through  eveiy  vein. 
Lorenzo  !  what  1  tell  thee,  take  not  ill ! 
Living,  he  fawn'd  on  every  fool  alive ; 
And,  dying,  curs'd  the  Jriend  on  whom  he  livM 
To  such  proficients  thou  art  half  a  saint 
In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  hast  traveled  far) 
How  curious  to  contemplate  two  state-rooks, 
Studious  their  nests  to  feather  in  a  trice. 
With  all  the  necromonftw  of  their  art. 
Playing  the  game  oi faces  on  each  other, 
Making  court  sweet-meats  of  their  latent  gall. 
In  foolish  hope,  to  steal  each  other's  trust : 
Both  cheating,  both  exulting,  both  deceivM ; 
And  sometimes  both  (let  Earth  rejoice)  undone  ! 
Their  patts  we  doubt  not ;  but  be  that  their  shame ; 
Shall  men  of  talents,  fit  to  rule  mankind. 
Stoop  to  mean  wiles,  that  would  di^race  a  fool ; 
And  loke  the  thanks  of  those  few  friends  they  serve  ? 
For  who  can  thank  the  man  he  cannot  tee  f 

Why  to  much  covfer  ?     It  defeats  itself,  [hearts 
Ye,  thikt  know  aU  things !  kDQ#  ye  not,  men's 


Are  therefore  known,  because  they  are  conceal'd  ? 
For  why  conceal'd  ? — ^The  cause  they  need  nottelL 
,1  give  him  joy,  that 's  awkward  at  a  lie ; 
Whose  feeble  nature  truth  keeps  still  in  awe  ; 
His  incapacity  is  his  renown. 
Tis  great,  'tis  manly,  to  disdain  disguise; 
It. shows  our  spirit,  or  it  proves  our  strength. 
Tho:i  say'sU  **  Tis  needful ;"  is  it  therefore  right  t 
Howc'er,  I  grant  it  some  i^mall  sign  of  grace. 
To  strain  at  an  excuse  :  and  wouldst  thou  then 
Escape  that  cruel  need?  Thou  may'st,  with  ease; 
Think  no  post  needjul  that  demands  a  knave. 
When  late  our  civil  helm  was  shifting  hands. 
So  Pulteney  thought :  think  better  if  you  can. 

But  this,  how  rare  I  the  public  path  of  life 
Is  dirty : — yet,  allow  that  dirt  is  due. 
It  makes  the  noble  mind  more  noble  still : 
The  world 's  no  neuter;  it  will  wound,  or  save; 
Or  virtue  quench,  or  indignation  fire.  [witfn ;»» 

You  say,  "  The  world,  well  known,  will  make  a 
The  worid,  well-known,  will  give  our  hearts  to  Hea- 
Or  make  us  demonsy  long  hi-furc  we  die.  [ven. 

To  show  how  fair  the  world,  thif  mistress,  shinesy 
Take  either  pirt,  sure  ills  attend  the  choice ; 
Sure,  though  not  equal,  detriment  ensues. 
Not  w»rh/«'*-8elf  is  deify'd  (»n  Earth ; 
rirlue  has  her  relapses,  conflicts,  foes  ; 
Foes,  that  ne'er  fail  to  make  her  feel  their  hate. 
Firtue  has  her  peculiar  set  of  pains. 
True  friends  to  virtue,  last,  and  teast,  complam  ; 
But  if  they  sigh,  can  others  hope  to  smile? 
If  wisdom  has  her  miseries  to  mourn. 
How  can  poor  folly  lead  a  happy  life  ? 
And  if  both  suffer,  what  has  Earth  to  boast, 
Where  he  most  happy,  who  the  least  laments  ! 
Where  much,  much  patience,  the  most  envied  state. 
And  some  forgiveness,  needs  the  best  of  friends  ? 
For  friend,  or  happy  life,  who  looks  not  higher. 
Of  neither  shall  he  find  the  shadow  here. 

The  world's  sworn  advocate,  without  a  fee, 
Lorenzo  smartly,  with  a  smile,  replies ; 
"  Thus  far  thy  song  is  righi ;  and  all  must  own 
Virtue  has  her  peculiar  set  of  pains. — 
And  joys  peculiar  who  to  vice  denies  ? 
If  vice  it  is,  with  nature  to  comply : 
If  pride,  and  sense,  are  so  predominant. 
To  check,  not,  overcome,  them,  makes  a  saint. 
Can  Nature  in  a  plainer  voice  proclaim 
Pleasure,  and  gUrry,  the  chief  good  of  man  ?** 

Can  pride,  and  sensuality,  rcjoioe  ? 
From  purity  of  thought,  all  pleasure  springs; 
And.  from  an  hnmble  spirit,  all  our  peace. 
Ambition,  pleasure  !  let  us  talk  of  these : 
Of  these,  the  Porch,  and  Academy,  talk'd ; 
Of  these,  each  following  age  had  mi'.ch  to  say  : 
Yet,  unexhausted,  still,  the  needftil  theme. 
AVho  talks  of  these,  to  mankind  all  at  once 
He  talks ;  for  were  the  saints  from  either  free? 
Are  these  thy  refuge  ? — No:  these  rush  upon  thee  ^ 
Thy  vials  feize,  and,  vi/Z/i<re-like,  devour : 
I  '11  try  if  I  can  pluck  thee  from  thy  rock, 
Prometheus  !  from  this  barren  ball  of  Earth  ; 
If  reason  can  unchain  thee,  tht*n  art  free. 

And,  first,  thy  Caucasus,  ambition,  calls  ; 
Mountain  of  torments  !  eminence  of  woes  ! 
Of  courted  woes !  and  courted  through  mistake  ! 
'T  is  not  ambition  charms  thee ;  'tis  a  cheat 

Will  make  thee  start,  as  H at  his  Moor. 

Dost  grasp  at  greatness  ?  First,  know  what  it  U : 
Think'st  thou  thy  greatness  in  distinction  lies  > 
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Sot  in  the  ff  atiinr,  ware  It  rW  f<o  hiph, 
l^yfbilune  stuck,  to  mark  us  from  the  throng. 
Is  jil(.r>  lodg'd  :  His  lotlg'd  in  the  ivvcrse  ; 
In  tliat  %*hich  joins  in  that  which  equals,  all. 
The  monarch  and  his  »lave ; — '*  a  deathless  soul, 
T'nUMuidcd  prospect,  and  immortal  kin, 
A  Father  (iod,  and  brothers  in  the  skies;" 
Elder,  inde<d,  in  time ;  but  less  remote 
In  exof  Hence,  perhaps,  than  thought  by  man  ; 
Why  greater  i\hat  can  fall,  than  what  can  ribC  ? 

If  still  delirious,  now,  Lorenzt»!  go; 
And  with  thy  full-blown  brothers  of  the  worlds 
Throw  scorn  around  thee;  cast  it  on  thy  slaves  ; 
Thy  slaves,  and  equals  :  ho.v  scorn  ca^t  on  them 
Kt'lj'  undi  on  th.e  !   if  man  is  mean,  as  man, 
Art  thou  a  g'xl  ?  \i fortune  make)<  him  so, 
B»  ware  the  consequence :  a  maxim  that, 
Vhich  draws  a  monstrous  picture  of  mankind, 
Wliere,  in  the  drapery,  the  man  is  lost ; 
Kxtemal.4  fluttering,  and  the  soul  forgot. 
Thy  giratcht  glorj*,  when  di-pos'd  to  boast. 
Boast  that  aluud,  in  which  thy  ser\ant»  share. 

We  wist-Iy  strip  the  steed  we  mean  to  buy: 
Jud«jc  we,  in  their  capari^-ons,  of  men  t 
It  nought  avails  thee,  where,  but  wliat,  thou  art ; 
All  the  distinction*  of  this  little  life 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  foreign  to  the  man, 
When,  through  death's  streights,  Earth's  subtle 

sci7)ents  creep. 
Which  wriggh  into  wealth,  or  climb  renown. 
As  crooked  Satan  the  forbidden  tree, 
Thf^y  leave  their  party-col' >ur'd  robe  behind, 
All  that  now  glitters,  while  they  rear  aloft 
Tlu'ir  brazen  crests,  and  hiss  at  u.^  below. 
Of  fortune's yi/n/j  strip  tliem,  yi  t  alive : 
Strip  them  of  body,  too ;  nay,  closer  still, 
Awav  with  all,  but  mor/i/,  in  their  minds; 
And  let  what  then  remains  impose  their  name, 
Prrtnounce  them  tveak,  or  worthy;  great,  or  mean. 
How  mean  that  snutV of  glory y*»r/««e  light?, 
And  drath  puts  out  !   I>j^t  thou  demand  a  test, 
A  test,  at  once,  infalUhle,  and  short. 
Of  real  grcatiMss?   That  man  greatly  lives, 
Whate'er  his  fale,  or  fame,  who  grea  ly  dies; 
High-flush'd  w'tb  hope,  where  heroes  shall  despair. 
If  this  a  true  criterion,  many  courts. 
Illustrious,  mi^ht  alToid  but  few  grandees. 

Th'  Almighty,  from  his  throne,  on  1-arth  surveys 
Kought  greater,  than  an  honet.t,  humble  heart ; 
/n  huuihle  heart,  his  residence!  pronoraic'd 
^is  second  scat ;  and  rival  to  the  skies. 
Tne  prjvate  path,  the  secret  acts  of  men, 
If  noble,  far  the  uo!)lest  of  our  lives  ! 
How  far  above  [»renzoN  glory  sits 
Th'  illustrious  master  of  a  name  unknown; 
Whose  worth   unrivalV,  and  unwitjiess'd,  loves 
Life's  sac.  ed  shades,  where  pnU  converse  with  men ; 
And  peace,  beyond  the  worM's  conceptions,  smiles  ! 
As  th<»u  (now  dark),  before  we  part,  shalt  see. 

B^it  thy  ^^reat  soul  this  skulking  ^lory  scorns. 
Lorenzo's  s:  *k,  but  when  Ltjrenzo's  seen ; 
And,  when  he  shn'gs  at  public  business,  lies. 
Denied  the  public  eye,  the  public  voice, 
A'  ir  he  liv'd  on  others'  breath,  be  dies. 
Faio  would  b-  make  the  world  bis  pedestal; 
Afnnkind  the  gazers,  the  sole  figure,  he. 
Koows  he,  that:  mankind  praise  ngainst  their  will, 
And  mi\  as  much  detmction  as  they  can  ? 
Knows  he,  that  faithless  fame  her  whisper  has, 
Kb  well  as  tnunpct  ?  That  his  Tanity 


Is  so  much  tickled  finom  not  tieanng  dU  f 

Knows  this  all-knower,  that  from  itch  of  prais^, 

Or.  from  an  itch  more  sordid,  when  he  shiiMS 

Taking  his  country  by  fi%e  hundre<l  ears, 

Senates  at  once  admire  him,  and  despise. 

With  modest  laughter  lining  loud  applause. 

Which  makes  the  smile  more  mortal  to  his  &nie  ? 

His/arne,  which  (like  the  mighty  Caesar),  crowned 

Witli  laurels,  in  full  senate,  greatly  falls. 

By  seeming  friends,  that  honour,  and  destroy. 

We  rise  in  glory,  as  we  sink  in  pride : 

Where  boasting  ends,  there  dignity  b^ins : 

And  yet,  mistaken  be3mnd  all  mistake. 

The  blind  Lorenzo 's  proud— of  being  prood  ; 

And  dreams  himself  ascending  in  his  &11. 

An  eminence,  though  fimcyM,  turns  the  brain  : 
All  vice  wants  hellebore;  but  of  all  vice. 
Pride  loudest  calls,  and  for  the  largest  bowl ; 
Because,  unlike  all  other  vice,  it  flies, 
In  fact,  the  point  infancy  most  pursued. 
Who  court  applause,  oblige  the  world  io  this  ; 
They  gratify  man's  pas^on  to  r^se. 
Superior  honour,  when  assurrCd,  is  lost ; 
E'en  good  men  turn  l-andUtit  and  rejoice, 
like  Kouli-Kan,  in  plunder  of  the  proud. 

Though  somewliat  disconcerted,  steady  still 
To  the  world's  cause,  with  half  a  fece  of  joy, 
Lorenzo  cries — **  Be,  then,  mnhition  cast ; 
Ambition's  dearer  far  stands  unirapeach'd. 
Gay  pleasure  I  proud  ambition  is  her  slave ; 
For  ber,  he  soars  at  great,  and  hazards  ill ; 
For  her,  he  lights,  and  bleeds,  or  overcomes  ; 
And  paves  his  way,  with  crowns,  to  reach  her  smile: 
Who  can  n^ist  her  charms?'* — Or,  should f  Li>- 

rcuzo ! 
What  mortal  shall  resist,  where  angels  yield  ? 
Pleasure  's  the  mistress  of  ethereal  powers ; 
For  her  contend  the  rival  gods  above ; 
Pleasure 's  the  mi.- tress  of  the  world  below; 
.\nd  well  it  was  for  man,  that  pleasure  charms; 
How  would  all  stagnate,  but  for  pleasure's  ray  ! 
How  would  the  frozen  stream  of  action  cetLae  I 
What  is  the  pulse  of  this  so  busy  world  ? 
The  love  of  pleasure :  that,  through  every  \ein, 
Thrjws  motion,  warmth ;  and  shub;  out  death  from 

Though  \  arious  arc  the  tempers  of  mankind,  [life* 
Pleasure's  gay  family  hold  all  in  chains: 
Some  moiit  afloct  the  black  ;  and  some,  the  fair; 
Some  iKjuest  pleasure  court ;  and  some,  obscene. 
Pleasures  uhscme  are  various,  as  the  thn>ng 
Of  passions,  that  can  err  in  human  hearts ; 
IV1i>t3ke  the  ir  ohjec's,  or  trausgrc?.?  their  bounds. 
Think  you  there 's  butona  \fchor'»dom?  yV'boredooi, 
Rut  when  our  reason  licenses  d^^light :  [all, 

Do^t  tfeubt,  liorenzo  ?  Thou  shalt  doubt  no  more. 
Thy  father  chides  thy  gallantries;  yet  hugs 
An  ugly,  common  harlot,  in  the  dark ; 
A  rank  adulterer  with  othtrs'  gold! 
And  that  hag,  vengeance,  in  a  corner,  charms. 
Hatred  her  brothel  has,  as  'well  as  love, 
W'here  horrid  epicures  debauch  in  bUxjd, 
Whate'er  the  motive,  pleasure  is  the  mark  : 
For  her,  the  black  assassin  draws  his  sword ; 
For  her,  dark  statesmen  trim  tbeir  midnight  lamp. 
To  which  no  single  sacrifice  may  fall ; 
For  her,  the  saint  abstains;  the  miser  starves; 
Tlie  Stoic  proud,  for  pleasure,  pleasure  seom*d  ; 
For  her,  affliction's  daughter^  grief  indulge. 
And  find,  or  hope,  a  liutury  in  tears ; 
For  licr^  ^ilt,  shame,  toil,  danger,  we  defy; 
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And  with  an  aim  volupbtous,  rush  on  death. 
Thus  universal  her  despotic  power  ! 

And  as  her  empire  wide,  her  praise  is  just 
Patron  of  pleasure  !  doater  on  delight ! 
I  am  thy  rival  I  pleasure  I  pmfess ; 
Pleasure  the  purpose  of  my  gloomy  song. 
Pleasure  is  nought  but  virtue's  gayer  name  : 
I  wrung  her  still,  1  rate  her  worth  too  low ; 
Virtue  the  root,  and  pleasure  is  the  flower ; 
And  honest  Epicdrus*  foes  were  fools. 

But  thi^  giiunds  harsh,  and  gives  the  u.w  offence; 
Jf  o*erstrain*d  wisdom  still  retains  the  Ttame. 
How  knits  austerity  her  cloudy  brow, 
And  blames,  as  bold,  and  hazardous,  the  praise 
Of  pleasure,  to  mankind,  unprais^d,  too  dear  ! 
Ye  modem  Stoics  !  hear  my  soft  reply ; 
Their  senses  men  will  trust :  we  can't  Impose  ; 
Or,  if  we  could,  is  imposition  right  ? 
Own  honey  sweet;  but,  owning,  add  this  sting  ; 
**  When  mixt  with  poison,  it  is  deadly  too." 
Truth  never  was  indebted  to  a  lie. 
Is  nought  but  virtue  to  be  praii'd,  as  good  } 
"Why  then  is  health  preferr'd  befbre  disease  ? 
What  nature  loves  is  good  without  our  leave; 
And  where  no  future  drawback  cries,  **  Bewai^e^^* 
Pleamret  though  not  from  virtue,  should  prevail 
^iB  balm  to  life,  and  gratitude  to  Heaven ; 
How  cold  our  thanks  for  bounties  unenjoy'd ! 
The  iQve  of  pleasure  is  man's  cldest-'oonv 
Bom  in  his  cradle,  living  to  his  tomb ; 
ITisdom,  her  younger  sister,  though  more  grax>e. 
Was  meant  to  minister,  and  not  to  mar, 
Imperial  pleasure,  queen  of  human  hearts. 

Lorenzo !  thou,  her  majesty's  renown'd. 
Though  uncoift  counsel,  learned  in  the  world/ 
Who  think'st  thyself  a  Murray,  with  disdain 
May'st  look  on  roe.     Yet,  my  Demosthenes  ! 
Canst  thou  plead  pleasure's  caiv«  as  well  as  I  ? 
Know'st  thou  her  nature,  purpose,  parentage  t 
Attend  my  song,  and  thou  shaft  know  them  all ; 
And  know  thyself;  and  know  thyself  to  be 
(Strange  truth  !)  the  most  abstemious  man  alive. 
Tell  not  Calihta ;  she  will  laugh  thee  dead ; 

Or  send  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L . 

Absurd  presumption  !  Thou  who  never  knew^st 
A  ^rious  thought !  shalt  thou  dare  dream  of  joy  ? 
No  man  e'er  found  a  happy  life  by  chance; 
Or  yawn'd  it  into  being,  with  a  wish  ; 
Or,  with  the  shout  of  grovelling  appetite. 
E'er  smelt  it  out,  and  gnibb'd  it  from  the  dirt 
An  art  it  is,  and  must  be  learnt ;  and  learat 
With  unremitting  effort,  or  be  lost ; 
And  leaves  us  perfect  blockheads,  in  our  bliss. 
The  clouds  may  drop  down  titles  and  estates ; 
JVeaUh  may  seek  us ;  but  wisdom  must  be  sought ; 
Sought  before  all ;  but  (how  unlike  all  else 
We  seek  on  Earth  ! )  *t  is  never  sought  in  vain. 

First,  pleasure's  birth,  rise,  strength,  and  gran- 
deur, see. 
Brought  forth  by  wisdom,  nurst  by  discipline, 
By  patience  taught,  by  perseverwice  crown'd. 
She  rears  her  head  maje;tic ;  round  her  ihrone. 
Erected  in  the  bosom  of  the  just. 
Each  virtue,  listed,  forms  her  manly  guard. 
For  what  are  virtues  f  (Formidable  name !) 
What,  but  the  fountain,  or  defence,  of  joy  ? 
Why,  then,  commanded  ?   Need  mankind  com- 
At  once  to  merit,  anJ  to  make,  their  bliss  ?  I  maadi^, 
Great  Legislator  !  scarce  so  great,  as  kind  . 
U  ipen  are  rational,  and  love  delight. 


Thy  gracious  law  but  flatters  human  choice ; 
In  the  tran!:gres)iion  lies  the  penalty ; 
And  they  the  most  indulge,  who  most  obey. 

Of  pleasure,  next,  the  final  cause  explore  ^ 
Its  mighty  purpose,  its  important  end. 
Not  to  turn  human  brutal,  but  to  build 
Divine  on  human,  pleasure  came  from  Heaven. 
In  aid  to  reason  wa^i  the  goddess  sent ; 
To  call  up  all  its  strength  by  such  a  charm. 
Pleasure,  first,  succours  virtue;  in  return, 
Virtue  gives  pleasure  an  eternal  reign. 
What,  but  the  pleasure  of  food,  friendship,  faith. 
Supports  life  natural^  civil,  and  divine  t 
'T  b  from  the  pleasure  of  repast,  we  live; 
Tis  from  the  pleasure  of  applause,  we  please; 
*T  is  from  the  pleasure  of  belief,  we  pray 
(All  prayer  would  cease,  if  unbeliev'd  the  prize)  : 
It  serves  ourselves,  our  species,  and  our  God  ; 
And  to  §erve  more,  is  past  the  sphere  of  man. 
Glide,  then,  fur  ever,  pleasure*s  sacred  stream  T 
Through  Eden,  as  Euphrates  ran,  it  runs. 
And  fl>sters  every  growth  of  happy  life ; 
Makes  a  new  Kdcn  where  it  flows ; — but  such 
As  must  be  lost,  Lnrcnzo  I  bv  thy  fall.  [see, 

"  H'hat  mean  I  by  thy  fail  f  "—Thou  'It  shortly 
While  pleasure's  nature  is  at  large  display 'd ; 
Already  sung  her  origin,  and  ends. 
Those  glorious  ends,  by  kind,  or  by  degree. 
When  picture  violates,  't  i.^  then  a  vice. 
And  vengeance  too ;  it  hastens  into  pain. 
From  due  refreshment,  life,  health,  reason,  Vvr  j 
From  wild  excess,  pain,  grief,  distraction,  dpath  ; 
Heaven's  justice,  this  proclaims,  and  that  her  love. 
What  greater  evil  can  I  wish  my  foe. 
Than  his  full  draught  of  pleasure,  from  a  cask 
Unbroacb*d  by  just  auUiority,  ungaug'd 
By  temperance,  by  reason  unrefin'd  ? 
A  thousand  demons  lurk  withhi  the  lee. 
Heaven,  others,  and  ourselves !  uninjured  these. 
Drink  deep ;  the  deeper,  then,  the  more  divine: 
Angels  are  angels,Trom  indulgence  M^re; 
Tis  unrepenting  pleasure  makes  a  god. 

Dost  think  thyself  a  god  from  other  joys  ? 
A  victim  rather  !  shortly  sure  to  bleed. 
The  wrong  must  moura  :   can  Heaven's  apppintr. 

ments  fail  ? 
Can  man  outwit  Omnipotence  }  Strike  otit 
A  self-wrought  hapjilness  unmeant  by  him 
Who  made  us,  and  the  world  we  would  enjoy  ? 
Who  forms  an  instrument,  ordains  from  whence.    - 
Its* dissonance,  or  harmony,  shall  rise. 
Heaven  bade  the  soul  this  mortal  frame  inspire  t 
Bade  virtue's  ray  divine  inspire  the  soul 
With  unprecarious  flows  of  vital  joy  ; 
And,  without  breathing,  man  as  w<>ll  might  bop« 
For  life,  as  without  piety,  for  pesice. 

"  Is  virtue,  then,  and  piety  the  same  ?" 
No;  piety  is  more;  'tis  virtues  von rccj 
Mother  of  every  worth,  aj»  that  of  joy. 
Men  of  the  world  this  doctrine  ill  dig'^st : 
They  smde  at  piety  :  yet  boast  aloud 
Oood-wUl  to  men ;  nor  know  they  strrve  to  part 
What  nature  joln^i  ami  thus  cnnftite  themselves^ 
With  piety  begins  all  good  on  Ivirth  ; 
'T  is  the  first-born  of  rati<»nality. 
Conscience,  her  first  law  broken,  wounded  Iic3 ; 
Enfeebled,  lifeless,  i;npotrnt  to  good ; 
A  fejgn*d  aflection  boimds  her  utmort  power. 
Some  ne  can't  love,  but  for  the  Almighty's  sake j 
A  foe  to  Ood  was  ue'cr  true  fhtnd  tj  n*an»; 
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Some  tinistar  inteot  taints  all  he  does ; 
And,  in  bis  kinder  actions  be  *s  unkind. 

On  piety,  humanity  is  built ; 
And  on  humanity,  much  happiness ; 
And  yet  still  more  on  piety  itselt 
A  soul  in  c.-mmcrce  with  her  God,  is  Heaven; 
Feels  not  the  tumults  and  the  shocks  of  life  ; 
The  whirls  of  paneions,  and  the  strokes  of  heart. 
A  Deity  believed,  isjcybcjiun; 
A  Deity  ador*d,  is  ioy  advanc'd  ; 
A  Deity  belov'd,  is  ioy  matur'd. 
Each  branch  of  piety  delight  inspires; 
Failh  builds  a  brldsre  from  this  world  to  the  nf'xt, 
0*er  death's  dark  gulf,  and  all  its  horrour  hides; 
Praise,  the  sweet  exlialalnm  of  our  joy, 
That  joy  exalts,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still ; 
Prayer  SLTdoot  opens  Heaven,  lets  down  a  stream 
Of  glory  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man,  in  audience  with  the  Dety. 
Who  worships  the  Great  God,  that  instant  joins 
The  first  in  Heaven,  and  sets  his  fcx^t  on  Hell. 

Loicnzo  !  when  wast  tbou  at  church  before  I 
Thou  think'st  the  service  lonfc:  but  is  it  just  ? 
ThouifJi  iiist,  unwelcome ;  thou  hadst  rather  tread 
VnhallowM  fi^round  ;  the  Muse,  to  «in  thine  ear, 
Must  take  an  air  less  solemn.     She  cpmplies. 
Good  consdcncej^  at  the  sound  the  world  retires ; 
Verse  disatfccts  it,  and  I/»renzo  smile?t; 
Yet  has  ^he  her  serof^lio  full  of  charms; 
And  such  as  age  shall  heighten,  not  im]iair. 
Art  thou  dejected  ?  Is  thy  mind  o*ercast } 
Amid  her  feir-ones,  thou  the  fairest  choose. 
To  chase  thy  gloom. — *'Co,  six  some  weighty  truth'. 
Chain  down  some  passion  ;  do  some  geticrous  good ; 
Teach  ignorance  to  see,  or  grief  to  smile ; 
Correct  thy  friend  ;  befriend  thy  greatestybe ; 
Or  withwann  heart,  and  confidence  divine,  [thee.'* 
Spring  up,  and  lay  strong  hold  on  Aim  .who  made 
Thy  gloom  is  scatter'd,  Rprightly  spirits  flow; 
'JTiough  withor'd  is  thy  vine,  and  harp  unstrung. 

Dost  call  the  bowl,  the  viol,  and  the  dance, 
Loud  mirth,  mad  laughter  ?  Wretched  oom&>rters ! 
Physicians  !  more  than  half  of  thy  disease. 
Laughter,  though  never  cdnsurM  yet  as  sin, 
(Pardon  a  thought  thai  only  seems  severe) 
Is  half-immortal :  is  it  much  indulg'd  ? 
By  ventinjr  spleen,  or  disipating  thought. 
It  shows  a  sconier,  or  it  makes  a  fool; 
And  sins,  as  hurting  other?,  or  ourselves, 
*Tis/in(/e,  or  emptiness,  applies  the  straw, 
That  tickles  little  miuds  to  mirth  effuse  ; 
Of  arief  approaching,  the  poitentous  s-ign  ! 
The  house  of  laughter  makes  a  house  of  woe. 
A  man  triumphant  is  a  monstrous  sight ; 
A  man  dejected  is  a  sijrht  as  mean. 
What  cavse  fi;r  triumph,  where  such  ills  abound  } 
What  for  rlejection,  where' presides  a  power, 
Who  caird  us  into  being  to  be  blest  ? 
So  grieve,  as  conscious  grief  may  rise  to  joy ; 
So  joy,  as  conscious,  joy  to  grief  may  fall. 
West  true,  a  wise  man  never  will  be  sad ; 
But  neither  will  sonorous,  bubbling  mirth, 
A  shallow  stream  of  happircj-s  betray  : 
Too  happy  to  be  sportive,  he's  serene. 

Yet  wouldst  thou  laugh  (but  at  Uiy  own  expense) 
This  counsel  strange  should  1  presume  to  give — 
**  Retire,  and  read  thy  Bible,  to  be  gay." 
There  truths  abound  of  sovereign  aid  to  peace ; 
Ah  !  do  not  prize  them  less,  because  inspir'd, 
As  tbou,  and  t^ne,  are  apt  and  proud  io  do. 


If  not  inspir'd,  that  pregnant  page  bad  stoo4, 
rtme*!  treasure ;  and  the  wonder  of  the  wise  1 
Thou  think'st,  perhaps,  thy  soul  alone  at  stakA  ; 
Alas  ! — Should  men  mistake  thee  for  a.  fool ; — 
What  man  of  taste  for  genius,  wisdom,  truth. 
Though  tender  of  thy  fame,  could  interpose  ? 
Believe  me,  sense,  here,  act*  a  double  part. 
And  the  true  aitic  is  a  Christian  too. 

But  these,  thou  think'st,  are  gkiomy  paths  to  joy. 
Trueiov  in  sunshine  ne'er  was  found  at  first  ; 
They,  first,  themselves  offend,  who  greatly  please  ; 
And  travel  only  gives  us  sound  repose. 
Heaven  sells  all  pleasure ;  eflbrt  is  the  price  j 
The  joys  of  conquest  are  the  joys  of  man ; 
And  glory  the  victorious  laurel  spreads 
O'er  pleasure's  pure,  perpetual,  piccid  stream. 

There  is  a  time,  when  toil  must  be  preferr^dy 
Or  joy,  by  mis-tim'd  fondness,  is  undone. 
A  man  of  pleasure  is  a  man  of  pains. 
Tbou  wilt  not  take  the  trouble  to  be  blest. 
False  joys,  indeed,  are  born  from  want  of  tbooglit : 
Prom  thoughts  full  bent,  and  energy,  the  true  ; 
And  that  demands  a  mind  in  equal  poise. 
Remote  from  gloomy  grief  and  glaring  joy. 
Much  joy  not  only  sp^s  small  happiness. 
But  happiness  that  shortly  must  expire. 
Can  joy,  unbottom'u  in  reflection,  stand  ? 
And,  in  a  tempest,  can  reflection  live  I 
Can  joy,  like  thine,  secure  itself  an  hour  ? 
Can  joy,  like  thine,  meet  accident  uushock*d  ? 
Or  ope  the  door  to  honest  poverty  ? 
Or  talk  with  threatening  death,  and  not  tuna  pale^ 
In  such  a  world,  aud  such  a  nature,  Ihest 
Are  needful  fundamentals  of  delight : 
These  fundamentals  give  delight  ituUedi 
Delight,  pure,  delicate,  and  durable  ; 
Delight,  unshaken,  masculine,  divine  ; 
A  constant,  and  a  sound,  but  sfrioits  joy. 

Is  joy  the  daughter  of  severity  ? 
It  is : — yet  far  my  doctrine  from  severe. 
"  Rejoice  for  ever :"  It  becomes  a  man : 
Exalts,  and  sets  him  nearer  to  the  gods. 
•*  Rejoice  fijr  ever  I"  ^o^ure ciies,  "  Rgoioe;*' 
And  drinks  to  man,  ia  her  nectareous  cup, 
Mixt  up  of  delicates  forevery  sense  ; 
To  the  great  Founder  of  the  bounteous  featt^ 
Drinks  glory,  gratitude,  eternal  praise  ; 
And  he  that  will  not  pMge  Iter,  is  a  cburL 
Jll  firmly  to  support,  good  fuljy  ta^. 
Is  the  whole  science  of  felicity : 
Yet  sparing  pledge :  her  bowl  is  not  the  best 
Mankind  can  boast.-<»**  A  rational  repast ; 
Kxcrtion,  vigilance,  a  mind  in  arms, 
A  military  diseipline  of  thought, 
To  foil  temptation  in  the  doubtful  field  ; 
And  ever-waking  ardour  for  the  righL^* 
Tis  these  first  give,  then  guard,  a  cheerful  heart. 
Nought  that  h  right,  think  little;  well  aware, 
U  hat  reason  bids,  God  bids ;  by  his  command 
How  aggrandiz*d.  the  smallest  thing  we  do  ! 
Thus,  mthing  is  insipid  to  the  wise : 
To  thee,  insipid  all,  but  what  is  nuid  ; 
Joys  season'd  high,  ;md  tasting  strong  of  guil^ 

**  MadP*  (thou  reply 'st,  with  indignation  fir'd) 
*'  Of  antient  sages  proud  to  tread  the  step^ 
I  follow  nature. — *^    Follow  patwre  stilj. 
But  look  it  be  thine  own :'  Is  coftsrieuce,  then. 
No  part  of  nature  ?  la  she  not  supreme  t 
Thou  regicide  !  O  raise  her  from  the  dead  I 
'Chen  follow  nature,  aiyl  resemble  Qod. 
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When,  spite  of  €msdfiu€,  pleasure  is  pursued, 
Man's  nature  is  wmaiuraUy  pleas'd  ; 
And  what 's  aimatural  is  painful  too 
At  intervals,  and  must  disgust  e'eu  thee  ! 
The  Jact  thou  know'st  j  but  not,  perliaps,  the  cause. 
yirtue^s  foundations  with  the  world's  were  laid  j 
Heaven  nvixt  her  with  our  make,  and  twisted  close 
Her  sacrcMl  interests  with  the  strings  of  life. 
Who  breaks  her  aweful  mandate,  shocks  himself. 
His  better  self;  and  is  it  greater  pain. 
Our  soul  should  murmur,  or  our  (L^st  repine  ? 
And  one,  in  their  eternal  war,  must  bleeid. 

If  one  tmal  suffer,  which  should  least  be  spar'd  ? 
The  pains  of  mind  surpass  the  pains  of  sepse : 
Ask,  then,  the  gout,  what  tenru-nt  is  in  guilt. 
The  joys  of  sense  to  mental  joys  me  mean : 
Sense  on  the  present  only  feeds ;  the  soul 
On  past,  and  future,  forages  for  joy. 
»T  is  hers,  bj  retrospect,  through  time  to  raage ; 
And  forward  time's  great  sequel  to  sur\'ey. 
Could  human  coufts  take  vengeance  on  the  mindy 
Axes  might  rust,  and  racks  and  gibbets  fall : 
Guard,  then,  thy  mind,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 

Lorenzo !  ,wilt  thou  never  be  a  man  ? 
I'he  man  is  dead,  who  for  the  body  lives, 
Lur>d»  by  the  beating  of  his  pulse,  to  list 
With  every  lust,  that  wars  against  his  peace : 
And  sets  him  quite  at  variance  with  himself. 
Thyself,  first,  know ;  then  love :  a  self  there  is 
Of  virtue  fbud,  that  kindles  at  her  charms. 
A  self  there  is,  as  fond  of  every  vice. 
While  every  virtue  wounds  it  to  the  heart : 
Humility  degrades  it,  justice  robs, 
Blest  bovTUy  beggars  it,  fair  truth  betrays, 
And  god-like  magnanimity  destroys. 
Thif  self,  when  rival  to  the  former,  scorn ; 
When  not  in  competition,  kindly  ti'eat ; 
Defend  it,  feed  it: — ^but  when  virtue  bids. 
Toss  it,  or  to  the  fowls,  or  to  the  flames. 
And  why  ?  »Tis  love  of  pleasure  bid*  thee  bleed ; 
Comply,  or  own  self-k>ve  extinct,  or  blind. 

For  what  is  vice  t  Self-love  in  a  mistake : 
A  poor  blind  merchant  buying  joys  too  dear. 
And  virtue,  what  ?  Tis  self-love  in  her  wits. 
Quite  skilful  in  the  market  of  delight 
Self-love*8  good  sense  is  love  of  that  dread  power. 
From  whom  herself,  and  all  she  can  enjoy. 
Other  self-loive  is  bpt  disguisM  self-hate ; 
More  mortal  than  the  malice  of  our  foes ; 
A  self-hate,  now,  scarce  felt ;  then  felt  full-sore, 
When  being  curst ;  extinction,  loud  implor'd  ; 
And  every  thing  preferr'd  to  what  we  are. 

Yet  this  self-love  Lorenzo  makes  his  choice  : 
And,  in  this  choice  triumphant,  boas' s  of  joy. 
How  is  his  want  of  happiness  betray'd. 
By  disafTection  to  the  present  .hour ! 
Imagination  wanders  far  afield : 
The  future  pleases :  why  ?  The  present  pains-^ 
••  But  that  »s  a  secreV^    Yes,  which  all  men  know; 
And  know  from  thee,  discovered  unawares. 
Thy  ceaseless  agitation,  restless  roll 
Prom  cheat  to  cheat,  impatient  of  a  pause ; 
What  is  it  ?— T  is  the  cradle  of  the  soul. 
From  instinct  sent,  to  rock  her  in  disease, 
Which  her  physician,  reason,  will  not  cure. 
A  poor  expedient !  yet  thy  best;  and  while 
It  mitigates  thy  pain,  it  awns  it  too. 

Such  are  Lorenzo's  wretched  remedies ! 
The  weak  have  remedies ;  the  wise  have  joys. 
Supenor  wisdom  is  superior  bliss. 


And  what  sure  mark  distinoruishes  the  wise? 

Consi$^tent  wisdom  ever  wills  the  saiuc  ; 

Thy  fickle  wi.<h  is  oxer  on  the  wing» 

Sick  of  herself,  \»foUy*s  ciiaraclM' ; 

As  wisdom^s  is,  a  modest  self-applause, 

A  change  of  cniIs  is  thy  good  supreme ; 

Nor,  but  in  motion,  cau>t  thou  find  thy  rest. 

Man's  greatest  strength  is  shown  in  stamling  stilU 

The  first  suiv  symptom  of  a  raiiid  in  health, 

la  ri'st  of  hearl,  and  pleasure  felt  at  home. 

FaLtf  pleasTtre  from  abn>ad  her  joys  imports.; 

Rich  from  within,  and  stlf-sustain'd,  the  tine  ; 

The  true  is  fixt,  and  solid  as  a  rock ; 

Slippery  the  false,  and  tossing,  as  the  ware. 

This,  a  wild  wan^lerer  on  Earth,  like  Cain  ; 

TiiuL,  like  the  fai)!ed,  self-enamonV'd  l>:*y,  ' 

Home-contemplation  her  supren^e  delight; 

She  dreads  an  interruption  from  without, 

Smit  with  her  own  condition  j  and  the  more 

Intense  she  ga^^es,  still  it  charms  the  more. 

No  man  is  happy,  till  he  thinks,  on  Karth 
There  breathes  not  a  more  happy  than  himself: 
Then  envy  dies,  and  love  o*erflows  on  all ; 
And  love  o'crHowing  makes  an  angel  here. 
Such  angels,  aM,  entitled  to  repose 
On  him  who  governs  fate:  though  tempest  frowns. 
Though  nature  shakes,  how  soft  to  lean  ou  Heaven  I 
To  lean  ou  him,  on  whom  archangels  lenn  ! 
With  inward  eyes,  and  silent  as  the  ffrave. 
They  stand  collecting  every  beam  of  thought^ 
Till  their  hearts  kindle  with  divine  delight; 
For  all  their  thoughts,  like  angels,  seen  of  old 
In  Israel's  dream,  come  from,  and  go  to.  Heaven  t 
Hence,  are  tliey  studious  of  sequ€s»ter*d  scenes  j 
While  njise,  and  <!issipation,  comfort  thee. 

Were  all  men  hnppy,  revelings  would  cease. 
That  opiate  for  inquietude  within. 
Lorenzo !  never  man  was  truly  blest. 
But  it  composM,  and  gave  him  such  a  cagt^ 
\t>  folly  mi?ht  mistake  for  want  of  joy. 
A  cast,  unlike  the  triumph  of  the  proud  j 
A  modest  aspect,  and  a  smile  at  heart. 
O  for  a  joy  from  thy  Philander's  spring ! 
A  spring  perennial,  rising  in  the  breast. 
And  permanent,  as  pure  1  no  turbid  stream 
Of  rapturous  exultation,  swelling  high ; 
Which,  like  land-floods,  impetuous  pour  a  while. 
Then  sink  at  once,  and  leave  us  in  the  mire. 
What  doe*  the  man,  who  transient  joy  prefers  ? 
What,  but  prefer  the  bubbles  to  the  stream  ? 

Vain  arc  all  sudden  sallies  of  delight ; 
Convulsions  of  a  weak,  distemperM  joy. 
Joy's  a  fixt  state;  a  tenure,  not  a  start. 
Bliss  there  is  none,  but  unprecarious  bliss : 
That  is  the  grm:  sell  all,  and  purchase  that. 
Why  go  a-begging  to  contingencies. 
Not  gained  with  ease,  nor  safely  lov'd,  if  gained  ? 
At  good  fortuitous,  draw  back,  and  pause ; 
Suspect  i% ;  what  thou  canst  ensure,  cnioy ; 
And  nought  but  what  thou  giv'st  thyself,  is  sore. 
Reason  perpetuates  joy  that  reason  gives, 
And  makes  it  as  inunortal  as  herself: 
To  mortals,  nought  immortal,  but  their  worth. 

Worth,  contcious  worth !  should  absolutely  reign;. 
And  other  joys  ask  leave  for  their  approach ; 
Nor,  unexaminM,  ever  leave  obtain. 
Thou  art  all  anarchy ;  a  mob  of  joys 
Wage  war,  and  perish  in  intestine  broils  ; 
Not  the  least  promise  of  internal  peace  ! 
No  bosom-oomfbrt !  or  uuborrow'd  bliss  I 
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Tby  thoughts  are  Tsgabonds;  all  Outward-bound, 
'Mid  sands,  and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for 

pleasure ; 
If  ga:nM,dear-bought;  andbettermiss'd  than  gain'd. 
Much  pain  must  expiate  what  much  pain  procur*d. 
Fancy,  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 
Thy  cargo  bring ;  and  pestilence  the  prize. 
Then,  such  thy  thirst,  (insatiable  thirst ! 
By  fi  nd  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more  !) 
Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tir'd. 

Imagination  is  the  Paphian  shop, 
Whtre  ^ble  happiness,  like  Vulcan,  lame. 
Bids  foul  ideas,  in  their  dark  recess, 
i\nd  hot  as  Hell  (which  kindled  the  black  fires), 
,  With  wanton  art,  those  fetal  arrows  form. 
Which  murder  all  thy  time,  health,i^ealth,!indfame. 
Wouldst  thou  receive  thcni,  other  tho up hts  there  are, 
On  angel-wing,  descending  from  above. 
Which  these,  with  art  divine,  would  counter- work. 
And  form  celestial  armour  for  thy  peace. 

In  this  is  seen  imaginatiou^s  guilt ; 
But  who  can  count  her  follies  f  She  betrays  thee. 
To  think  in  .trrandeur  there  is  something  great. 
For  works  of  curious  art,  and  autient  feme. 
Thy  genius  hungers,  elegantly  pain'd ; 
And  foreign  climes  must  cater  for  thy  taste. 
Hence,  uhat  disaster  ! — Tliough  the  price  was  paid. 
That  persecuting  l)rie^t,  the  Turk  of  Rome, 
Whose  foot  (ye  gr)ds  !}thoiigh  cloven,  must  be  kiss'd, 
I^elain'd  thy  dmnor  on  the  Latian  shore ; ' 
(Such  is  the  fate  of  honest  Pmiestants !) 
And  poor  mUgnificence  is  starv'd  to  death. 
Hence  just  resentment,  indignation,  ire! — 
Be  pacified,  if  outward  things  are  great, 
T  is  magnanimity  great  things  to  scorn  j 
Pompous  expenses,  and  parades  august, 
And  courts,  that  insalubrious  soil  to  peace. 
Tnie  happiness  ne'er  enter'd  at  an  eye ; 
True  happiness  resides  in  things  unseen. 
No  smiles  fjX fortune  ever  blest  the  bad, 
Kor  can  her  frowns  rob  innocence  of.ioys; 
TAai jewel  wanting,  triple  crowns  are  poor: 
So  tell  his  holiness f  and  be  revenged. 

Pleasure^  we  both  agree,  is  man's  chief  good  j 
Or  only  contest,  what  deserves  the  name. 
Oive  pleasure*s  name  to  nought,  but  what  has  pi^'d 
'1  h'  authentic  seal  of  reason  (which,  like  Yorke, 
Demurs  on  what  it  passes),  and  defies 
Tlie  tooth  of  time :  when  past,  a  pleasure  still ; 
Dearer  on  trial,  lovelier  for  its  age. 
And  doubly  to  be  priz'd,  as  it  promotes 
Our  future,  while  it  forms  our  present,  Joy, 
Some  joys  the  future  overcast ;  and  some 
Throw  all  their  beams  that  way,  and  gild  the  tomb. 
Some  joys  endear  eternity ;  some  give 
Abhorr'd  annihilation  di^adful  charms. 
Are  rival  joys  contending  for  thy  choice  ? 
Consult  thy  whole  existence,  and  be  safe  j 
That  oracle  will  pot  all  doubt  to  flight     * 
Short  is  the  lesson,  though  my  lecture  long, 
£e  good — and  let  Heaven  answer  for  the  rest 
Yet,  with  a  sigh  o'er  all  mankind,  1  grant 
'•  thi^  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  hope. 
The  good  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene  j 
Clouds,  that  obscure  his  sublunary  day. 
But  never  conquer :  e'en  the  best  must  own, 
Patience,  and  resignationy  are  the  pillars 
Of  human  peace  on  Earth.     The  pillars,  fiiese : 
But  those  of  Seth  not  more  remote  from  thee, 
lill  this  heroic  lesson  thou  hast  learnt i 


To  firown  at  pUatwre,  and  to  «milc  in  ptdn. ' 
Fir'd  at  the  prospect  of  unclouded  blu*. 
Heaven  in  reversion,  like  the  Sun,  at  yet 
Beneath  th'  horizon,  cheers  us  in  thia  world  ; 
It  sheds,  on  souls  susceptible  of  light, 
The  glorious  dawn  of  our  eternal  day. 

"  This"  (says  Lorenzo)  **  is  a  fiuiv harangue : 
But  can  harangues  blow  back   strong  Nature's 

stream ; 
Or  stem  the  tide  Heaven  pushes  through  oor  reioB, 
Which  sweeps  away  man's  impotent  resolves. 
And  lays  his  labour  level  with  the  twrldP* 

Themselves  men  make  their  comment  on  mankind  ; 
And  think  nought  is,  but  what  they  find  at  home  : 
Thus,  weakness  to  chimera  turns  the  truth. 
Nothing  romantic  has  the  Muse  prescribed. 
Above  9,  Lorenzo  saw  the  roan  of  Earth, 
The  mortal  nwinj  and  wretched  was  the  sight. 
To  balance  that,  to  comfort,  and  exalt. 
Now  see  the  man  immortal:  him,  I  mean. 
Who  lives  as  such;  whose  heart, full  benton Heavvo, 
Leans  ail  that  way,  his  bias  to  the  stars. 
The  world's  dark  shades,  in  contrast  set,  shall  raise 
Hi^  lustre  more ;  though  bright,  without  a  soil : 
Obsene  his  awful  portrait,  and  admire ; 
Nor  slop  at  wonder;  imitate,  and  live. 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw. 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed  ! 
A  man  on  Karth  devoted  to  the  skies; 
Like  ships  in  seas,  while  m,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye. 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm  ; 
All  the  black  carts,  and  tumults,  of  this  life. 
Like  harmk^  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet. 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
BartWs  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred,  and  the  slave^ 
A  mingled  mob !  a  wandering  herd !  he  sees. 
Bewildered  in  the  vale;  in  all  unlike! 
His  full  reverse  in  all !  what  higher  praise  ? 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  ?  , 

The  pre- ent  all  M«r  care;  the  future,  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want. 
They  give  to  fame ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  nature ;  Ids  exalt. 
Mankmd's  esteem  they  court;  and  he,  his  own. 
Tlieirs,  the  wild  chase*  of /aise  felicities ; 
His,  the  compos 'd  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throtighout  is  his  consistent  peace. 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread; 
While  party-colour'd  shreds  of  happiness. 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  Mem 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  pufi"  qf fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs:  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  Ae  spies  a  Deity  ; 
Wliat  makes  theni  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees  ; 
An  empire,  in  Aw  balance,  weighs  a  grain. 
They  things  terrestrial  worship,  as  divine : 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by,  as  dust. 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey. 
Which  longs,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  fate) 
//e  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity ; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclip!>e. 

9  In  a  former  Night* 
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Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud, 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man* 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  neglect 
Another's  welfare,  or  bis  right  invade; 
Tfctfir  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
Thei/  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  Heaven, 
Nor  stoops  to  thmk  his  injurer  his  foe ;        [peace. 
Nought,  but  what  wounds  his  virtue,  wounids  bis 
A  cover'd  heart  their  character  defends ; 
A  cover»d  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees ; 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall. 
Tfectr  no  joys  end,  where  Am  full  feast  begins : 
His  joys  create^  theirs  murder,  future  bliss. 
To  triumph  in  existence,  his  alone ; 
And  his  alone,  triumphantly  to  think 
His  tnte  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 
His  glorious  course  was,  yesterday,  complete ; 
Death,  then,  was  welcome ;  yet  life  still  is  sweet 
But  nothing  charms  Lorenzo,  like  the  firm 

Undaunted  breast — And  whose  is  that  high  praise  ? 

They  yield  to  pleasure,  though  they  danger  brave. 

And  show  no  fortitude,  but  in  the  field ; 

If  there  they  show  it,  *t  is  for  glory  shown  ; 

Nor  will  that  cordial  always  man  their  hearts. 

A  cordial  his  sustains  that  cannot  ia.\\ ; 

By  pleasure  unsubdued,  unbroke  by  pain. 

He  shares  in  that  Omnipotence  he  trusts. 

All-bearing,  all-attempting,  till  he  fails ; 

And  when  he  falls,  writes  VICI  On  his  shield. 

Prom  magnanimity,  all  year  above ; 

From  nobler  recompense,  above  applause ; 

Which  owes  to  man's  shqrt  out -look  all  its  charms. 
Backward  to  credit  what  he  never  felt, 

Lorenzo  cries, — "  Where  shines  this  miracle  ? 

From  what  root  rises  this  immortal  man  T** 

A  root  that  grows  not  in  Lorenzo's  ground; 

The  root  dissect,  nor  wonder  at  the  flower. 

He  follows  nature  (not  like  thee**)  and  shows  us 

An  uninverted  system  of  a  man. 

His  appetite  wears  reason*s  golden  chain, 

And  finds,  in  due  restraint,  its  luxury. 

His  passion,  like  an  eagle  well  reclaimed, 

U  taught  to  fly  at  nought,  but  infinite. 

Patient  his  hope,  un- anxious  is  his  care. 

His  cauHon  fearless,  and  his  gritf,  (if  grief 

The  gods  ordain)  a  stranger  to  despair. 

And  why  ? — Because,  aflfection,  more  than  meet. 

His  wisdom  leaves  not  di$engag*d  firom  Heaven. 

Those  secondary  goods  that  smile  on  Earth, 

He,  loving  in  proportion,  loves  in  peace. 

They  most  the  uorld  enjoy,  who  least  admire. 

His  understanding  'scapes  the  common  cloud 

Of  fumes,  arising  from  a  boiling  breast. 

His  head  is  clear,  because  his  heart  is  cool. 

By  worldly  competitions  uninflam'd. 

The  moderate  movements  of  his  soul  admit 

Distinct  ideas,  and  matur'd  debate. 

An  eye  impartial,  and  an  even  scale ; 

Whence  judgment  sound,  and  unrepenting  choice. 

Thus,  in  a  double  sense,  the  good  are  wise ; 

On  its  own  dunghill,  wiser  than  the  world. 

What,  then,  the  world  ?  It  m^ist  be  doubly  weak ; 

Strange  truth !  as  soon  would  they  believe  their 
Creed. 
Yet  thus  it  is ;  nor  otherwise  can  be; 

So  far  from  aught  romantic,  what  I  sing, 
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Bliss  has  no  being,  virtue  has  no  strength, 
But'from  the  prospect  of  immortal  life. 
Who  think  Earth  all,  or  (what  weighs  just  the  same) 
Who  care  no  further,  must  prize  what  it  yields ; 
Food  of  its  fancies,  proud  of  its  parades. 
Who  thmks  Earth  nothing,  cojiH  its  charms  admire; 
He  can't  a  foe,  though  most  malignant,  hate. 
Because  that  hate  would  prove  his  greater  foe. 
'T  ^  hard  foi*  them  (yet  who  so  loudly  boast 
Good-will  to  men  ?)  to  love  their  dearest  friend; 
For  may  not  he  invade  their  good  supreme. 
Where  the  least  jealousy  turns  bve  to  gall ! 
All  shines  to  them,  that  for  a  season  shines. 
Each  act,  each  thought,  he  questions,   **  What 

its  weight. 
Its  colour  what,  a  thousand  ages  hence  ?" 
And  what  it  there  appears,  he  deems  it  now. 
Hence,  pure  are  the  recesses  of  his  soul. 
The  god-like  man  has  nothing  to  conceal. 
His  virtue,  constitutionally  deep. 
Has  halit*s  firmness,  and  affection's  flame ; 
Angels,  allied,  descend  to  feed  the  fire  ; 
And  death,  which  others  slays,  makes  him  a  gxL 

And  now,  Lorenzo  !  bigot  of  this  world ! 
Wont  to  disdain  poor  bigots  caught  by  Heaven ! 
Stand  by  thy  scorn,  and  be  reduc'd  to  nought : 
For  what  art  thou } — ^Thou  boaster !  while  thy  glares 
Thy  gaudy  grandeur,  and  mere  worldly  worth. 
Like  a  broad  mist,  at  distance,  strikes  us  most; 
And  like  a  mist,  is  nothing  when  at  hand ; 
His  merit,  like  a  mountain,  on  approach, 
Swells  more,  and  rises  nearer  to  the  skies. 
By  promise  7unv,  and  by  possession  soon^ 
(Too  soon,  too  much,  it  cannot  be)  his  own. 

From  this  thy  jnst  annihilation  rise, 
Lorenzo !  rise  to  something,  by  reply. 
The  world,  thy  client,  listens,  and  expects ;    « 
A'nd  longs  to  crown  thee  with  immortal  praisi. 
Canst  thou  be  silent  ?  No;  ibr  wil  is  thine; 
And  wit  talks  most,  when  least  she  has  to  say. 
And  reason  internipts  not  her  career. 
She  '11  say — That  mists  above  the  mountamM  rise; 
And,  with  a  thousand  pleasantries,  amuse; 
She  Ml  sparkle,  puzzle,  flutter,  raise  a  dust. 
And  fly  conviction,  in  the  dust  she  rais'd.    ^ 

Wit,  how  delicious  to  man's  dainty  taste? 
»T  is  precious,-  as  the  vehicle  of  sense ; 
But,  as  its  substitute,  a  dire  disease. 
Pernicious  talent !  flatter'd  by  the  world, 
Dy  the  blind  world,  which  thinks  the  talent  rare. 
Wisdom  is  rare,  Ix>renzo  !  wit  abounds ; 
Passion  can  give  it ;  sometimes  wkie  inspires 
rhc  lucky  flash ;  and  madness  rarely  ftiils. 
Whatever  cause  the  spirit  strongly  stirs. 
Confers  the  bays,  arid  rivals  thy  renown. 
For  thy  renown,  H  were  well,  was  this  the  worst; 
'Chance  often  hits  it;  and,  to  pique  the  more. 
Sec  dullness,  blundering  on  vivacities. 
Slakes  her  sage  bead  at  the  calamity. 
Which  has  exposM,  and  let  her  down  to  thee. 
But  wisdom,  aweful  wisdom  !  which  inspects. 
Discerns,  compares,  weighs,  separates,  infers 
Seizes  the  right,  and  holds  it  to  the  last ; 
How  rare  !  in  senates,  synods,  sought  in  vain  ; 
Or,  if  there  found,  *t  is  sacred  to  the  few  ; 
While  a  lewd  prostitute  to  multitudes. 
Frequent,  as  fetal,  wit:  in  civil  life, 
fVit  makes  an  enterpriser;  sense  a  man. 
fVit  hates  authority ;  conunotion  loves, 
And  thinks  herself  Ui)e  lightning  of  the  sti^m. 
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In  tuaes,  t  IS  daoii^trQat ;  mreiigum^  death: 

Shall  icit  tuni  Cbritiian,  when  the  dull  believe  f 

Senm  is  our  helmet,  wil  is  bat  the  pkinie  i 

Thepbtwu  exposes,  't  is  our  helmet  saves. 

Sense  is  the  diamond,  weighty,  solid,  sound ; 

When  cut  by  wit,  it  casts  a  brighter  beam  ; 

Yet,  wit  apart,  it  is  a  diamond  still. 

IFti,  widow'd  of  good  sewCy  is  worbc  than  nought ; 

It  hoists  more  sail  to  rua  against  a  ruck. 

Thus,  a  kal/A  besterfield  is  quite  a  fuol ; 

Whom  dull  fools  scorn,  and  bless  their  want  of  wit 

How  ruinous  the  rock  I  warn  thee,  shun. 
Where  Syrens  sit,  to  sinir  thee  to  thy  fate ! 
A  joy,  in  which  our  reason  bears  no  part. 
Is  but  a  sorrow  tickliner,  ere  it  i^tinjrs. 
l«t  not  the  cooings  of  the  world  allure  thee ; 
Which  of  her  lavera  ever  fimud  her  true  ? 
Happy  I  of  this  bad  world  who  little  know  ? — 
And  yet,  we  much  must  know  her,  to  be  sqfe. 
To  know  the  world,  not  love  her.  is  thy  point ; 
She  gives  but  little,  nor  that  little,  long. 
Tliere  is,  I  grant,  a  triumph  of  thr>  pulse  ; 
A  dance  of  spirits,  a  mere  froth  of  joy, 
Onr  thoughtless  agita/ion*s  idle  child. 
That  mantles  high.,  that  sparkles  and  expires, 
Leaving  the  soul  more  vapid  than  before. 
An  aninuU  6\-ation  !  such  as  holds 
No  commerce  with  our  reason^  but  subsists 
On  juices,through  the  well-ton*d  tubes,  well  straiaM; 
A  nice  machine  !  scarce  ever  tunM  aright ; 
And  when  it  jars — thy  Syrens  sing  no  nnore. 
Thy  dance  is  done;  the  demigod  is  thvown 
(Short  apotheosis !)  beneath  the  man. 
In  coward  gloom  immers'd,  or  fell  despair. 

ArttlKiU  yet  dull  enough  despair  to  dread. 
And  startle  at  destruction  ?  If  thou  art. 
Accept  a  buckler,  take  it  to  the  field; 
(A  field  of  battle  is  thb  mortal  life !) 
When  danger  threatens,  lay  it  on  thy  heart; 
A  single  sentence  proof  againsi  the  worlds 
•*  Souly  body,  fortune!  every  good  pertaio 
To  one  of  thc*e ;  but  prize  not  all  alike ; 
1'he  goods  of  fortune  to  the  body's  health, 
Body  to  soul,  and  soul  submit  to  God.'' 
Wouldst  thou  build  lasting  happiness  ?  Do  this  ; 
Th*  inverted  pyramid  can  never  stand, 

is  this  truth  doubtful  >  U  outshines  the  Sua; 
Nay  the  Sim  shines  not,  but  to  show  us  this. 
The  single  lesson  of  mankind  on  Earth. 
And  yet — yet*  what  ?  No  news !  mankind  is  mad ; 
Such  mighty  numbers  list  .against  the  right, 
(And  what  can't  niunbers,  when  bewitched,  achieve !) 
They  talk  themselves  to  something  li^e  belief, 
Th^X  all  Earth's  joys  are  theirs :  as  Athens*  fool 
Grinn'd  from  the  port,  on  every  sail  his  own. 

They  grin;  but  wherefore?  and  how  long  the 
.  laugh ! 
Half  ignorance,  their  mirth ;  and  half,  a  lie ; 
1*0  cheat  the  world,  and  cheat  themselves,  they  smile. 
Hard  either  task!  The  most  abandoned  own. 
That  others,  if  abandon'd,  are  undone ; 
Then  for  themselves,  the  moment  reason  wakes, 
(And  Providence  denies  it  long  repose) 
O  how  laborious  is  their  gaiety  ! 
They  scarce  can  swallow  their  ebullient  spleen. 
Scarce  muster  patience  to  support  the  &rce, 
Atid  pump  sad  laughter  till  the  curtain  fall& 
Scarce,  did  I  say  ?  Some  cannot  sit  it  out; 
Oft  their  own  daring  hands  the  curtain  draw. 
And  show  us  what  their  jvy^  by  their  despair. 


The  dotkyi  hair !  gor'd  bceMk !  blaiptanii«  er«4 
Its  impious  fury  still  alive  in  death ! 
Shut,  shut  the  shocking  scene. — But  Heaven  deaiet 
\  cover  to  such  guilt;  and  so  should  maiii. 
Look  round,  Lorenzo !  see  the  reeking  blade, 
Th*  envenomed  phial,  and  the  fatal  ball ; 
The  strangling  cord,  and  sudbcating  streaoa  i 
The  loatiisunje  rottenness,  and  foul  decays 
From  raging  riot  (slower  suicides  h 
And  pride  in  these,  more  execrahte  still ! 
How  horrid  all  to  thought ! — But  horroufs,  thes^ 
That  vouch  the  truth ;  and  aid  my  feeble  song. 
From  rice,  sense,  fancy ^  uo  man  can  be  blest; 
Bliss  is  too  ^eat,  to  lo(*ge  within  an  hour: 
When  an  immortal  being  aims  at  bliss. 
Duration  is  essential  to  the  name. 
O  f  >r  a  joy  from  reason  !  joy  from  that. 
Which  makes  man  muii\  and,  exercis'd  aright. 
Will  make  him  more:  a  bowitemis '^oy  !  that  giM% 
And  pn>mise6 ;  that  weaves,  with  art  diviiie* 
The  richest  prospect  into  present  peace  : 
A  joy  ambitious  I  Joy  in  common  held 
With  thrones  ethereal,  and  their  gieater  fisr  ; 
A  joy  high-privileg'd  from  cbaiice,  time,  death  f 
A  joy,  which  death  shall  double,  ju^P'^^"^  crowni 
Crown'd  higher,  and  still  h>giier,  at  each  stage. 
Through  blest  eternity's  lou^  day  :  yet  still. 
Not  more  remote  from  sorrcw,  than  from  hhm^ 
\\liose  lavish  hand,  whose  love  stupendous,  poofi 
So  much  of  Deity  on  guilty  dust. 
There,  O  my  Lucia  !  may  I  meet  thee  there, 
Where  not  thy  presence  can  improve  my  blisi ! 

Affects  not  this  the  sages  qf  the  world  f 
Can  nought  affect  them,  but  whatybo^  them  too  ) 
Eternity,  depending  on  an  hour. 
Makes  serious  thought  man's  wisdom,  joy,  and  praise. 
Nor  need  you  blush  (though  sometimes  your  designs 
May  shnn  the  light)  at  your  designs  on  Heaven : 
Sole  point !  where  ocer-bashjul  is  your  blame. 
Are  you  not  u-ise  f — You  know  you  are :  yet  bear 
One  truth,  amid  your  numerous  schemes,  mislaid« 
Or  overlook'd,  or  thrown  aside,  if  seen ; 
"*  Our  schema  to  plan  by  this  world,  or  the  mea^l^ 
Is  the  sole  difference  between  wise  and  fool." 
All  Worthy  men  will  weigh  you  in  this  scale; 
What  wonder  then,  if  they  pronounce  you  light  t 
Is  their  esteem  alone  not  worth  your  care  ? 
Accept  my  simple  scheme  of  common  sense :    {[own. 
Thus,  save  your  fame,  and  make  two  worlds  your 

The  world  replies  not  ;— but  the  world  persists^ 
And  puts  the  cause  off  to  the  longest  day, 
Plannmg  evasions  for  the  day  of  doom. 
So  far,  at  that  re-heatings  from  redrew. 
They  then  turn  witnesses  against  t^cm$cl\*es : 
Hear  that,  Lorenzo  !  nor  be  wise  to  morrow. 
Haste,  Haste !  A  man,  by  nature,  is  in  haste ; 
For  who  shall  answer  for  another  hour  ? 
'T  is  highly  prudent,  to  make  one  sure  friend  ; 
And  that  thou  canst  not  do,  this  side  the  skies. 

Ye  sons  of  Earth  !  (nor  willing  to  be  more  ! ) 
Since  verseyou  think  from  priestcraft  somewhat  frec^ 
Thus,  in  an  age  so  gay,  the  Muse  plain  truths 
Cfruths,  which,  at  church,  you  might  have  beard 

in  prose) 
Has  ventur'd  into  light;  well-pleas'd  the  verse 
Should  be  forgot,  if  you  the  truths  retain ; 
And  crown  her  with  your  welfare,  not  your  praise: 
But  praise  she  need  not  fear :  I  see  my  fete ; 
And  headlong  leap,  like  Curtius,  down  the  gul& 
Since  many  an  ample  volunu,  mighty  tome. 
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Mnst  die  ;  and  die  unvept  s  O  tlum  nuDHtei 
Devoted  ^c^e  /  go  forth  among  thy  fo«a ; 
Go  nobly  proud  of  martyrdom  for  truth. 
And  die  a  double  death :  mankind,  incenf^dk 
Denies  tbee  long  to  live:  nor  shalt  thou  re^t 
When  thou  ^rt  dead ;  in  Stygian  shadeH  ^nmign'd 
^  Luciler,  as  traitoc  to  his  throne,  * 
And  bold  blasphemer  of  bis  friend— th^  w^iM ; 
The  world,  whose  legions  cost  him  slender  pay. 
And  volunteers  around  his  banner  swarm ; 
Prudent,  svs  Prussia,  in  her  zeal  for  Qaui  \ 

**  Are  aM,  then,  fools?"  Lorenzo  cries— Yei^  «11, 
But  such  as  hold  this  doctrine  (nev  to  thee)  j 
"  The  mother  of  true  wisdoiQ  is  the  will  i" 
The  noblest  intellect,  a  fool  without  it. 
World-wisdom  much  has  done,  and  more  Qiay  do, 
In  arts  and  sciences,  in  wars  and  peace  i 
But  art  and  science;,  like  thy  wealth,  wiU  leave  thee, 
And  make  thee  twice  9,  beggar  at  thy  death. 
This  is  the  most  iiylulgenoe  can  afford; — 
"  Thy  wisdom  all  can  dp,  but — make  thee  vti^," 
Nor  think  this  censure  is  severe  on  thee: 
Satan,  thy  nastei',  I  dare  call  a  dunce. 


KIGHT  THE  NINTH  AND  LAST. 
TU^   C0NS0L4TIQN. 

CONTAINJNO,  AllOMO  OTHEft  THIMCIS, 

I.  A  Moral  Survey  of  the  Nocturnal  Heavens. 
IL  A  Night-Adorbss  to  the  Dsity. 

HUMBLY  IKSCRtBBD  TO 
fllS    GSmCB   TSB    nUKS    OP    NEWCASTLE,     ONE    OP   HIS 

majesty's  principal  secretaries  op  state. 

— s—  f  atis  contratia  fota  rependen8.-^yiRo. 

As  wh^n  a  traveller,  a  long  day  past 
In  painful  search  of  what  he  cannot  find. 
At  night's  approach,  content  with  the  next  cot. 
There  ruminates,  awhile,  his  labour  foat; 
Then  cheers  his  heart  with  what  his  fote  afibrds. 
And  chants  his  sonnet  to.  deceive  the  time) 
Till  the  due  season  calls  him  to  repose: 
Thus  I,  long-trsvell'd  in  the  ways  of  men, 
And  dflincing,  with  the  rest,  the  giddy  maze. 
Where  disappQiiUm€nt  smiles  at  hope^s  career ; 
Wam'd  by  t^te  languor  of  life's  evening  ray. 
At  length  have  hous'd  me  in  en  bumble  shol; 
Where,  future  wandering  banish'd  from  my  thought. 
And  waitmg,  patient,  the  sweet  hour  of  rest, 
I  chase  the  mom^its  with  a  serious  song. 
Song  sooths  our  pains ;  and  age  has  pains  to  sooth. 
When  age,  care,  crime,  and  friends  embcac'd  at 
heart, 
Tom  from  my  bleeding  breast,  and  deaih*t  dark 

shade. 
Which  hovers  o'er  me,  quench  th'  ethereal  fire ; 
Canst  thou,  O  Night/  hkkilge  one  labour  more  ? 
One  Ubour  more  indulge !  then  sleep,  my  strain ! 
Till,  haply,  wak'd  by  Raphael's  golden  lyie. 
Where  night,  death,  age,  care,  crime,  and  sorrow, 
Tol^ear  a  part  in  everlasting  lays;  [cease; 

Though  for>  far  higher  set,  ht  aim,  I  trust, 
Symphonious  to  this  humble  prelude  here. 

^a9  not  the  Muse  asserted  pleatures  pure^ 
like  those  above  j  expfoding  other  joys  ? 
yf^flk  wha$(  WM  w^'dy  LoftDZo !  faiiy  wei|ph ; 


And  tell  lae,  hast  thou  cause  to  triumph  still  ? 

I  think,  thou  wilt  forbear  a  boast  so  bold. 

But  if,  beneath  the  fie^vour  of  mistake. 

Thy  smile's  sincere ;  not  more  sincere  can  be 

Lorenzo's  smile,  than  my  compassion  for  bim. 

The  sick  in  bodb^  call  for  aid  j  the  sick 

In  mind  are  covetous  of  more  disease  ;  [ufdL 

And  when  at  icor^ ^  they  dream  themselves  quitf 

To  know  ourselves  diseas'd,  is  half  our  cure. 

When  nature*s  blush  by  custom  is  wip'd  off. 

And  conscience,  deaden'd  by  repeat^  strokes. 

Has  into  manners  naturaliz'd  our  crimes  i 

The  curse  of  curses  is,  our  curse  to  love  ; 

To  triumph  in  the  blackness  of  our  guilt 

(As  Ii^ian^  glory  in  the  deepest  jet). 

And  throw  aside  our  senses  with  our  peace. 

But  gnint  no  guilt,  no  shame,  no  least  alloys 
Grant  joy  and  glory  quite  unsuJUy'd  shone  ; 
Yet,  still,  it  ill  deserves  Lorenzo's  heart 
No  joy,  no  glory,  glitters  in  thy  sigbt> 
Butf  through  the  thin  partitkm  of  an  hour^ 
I  see  its  sables  wove  by  destiny ; 
And  that  in  sorrow  buried ;  tliis,  in  shame  ; 
While  howlingyurie*  ring  the  doleful  knell ; 
And  conscience,  now  so  soft  thou  scarce  canst  hear 
Her  whisper,  echoes  her  eternal  peal. 

Where,  the  prime  actors  of  the  last  year's  scene} 
Their  por^  so  proud,  their  buskin,  and  their  plume? 
How  many  sleep,  who  kept  the  world  auvike 
With  lustve,  and  with  noise !  has  Death  proclaan'd 
A  truce,  and  hung  his  sated  lanoe  oq  high  ? 
'T  is  brandish'd  still;  nor  shall  the  present  year 
Be  more  tenack>us  of  her  human  leaf. 
Or  spread  of  feeble  life  a  thinner  fail 

But  needless  monuments  to  wake  the  thought; 
Life's  gayest  scenes  speak  man's  mortality^ 
Though  ia  a  style  more  florid,  full  as  j^n. 
As  mausoleums,  pyramids,  and  tombs. 
What  are  our  noblest  ornaments,  but  deaths 
Tum'd  flatterers  of  life,  in  paint  or  marble. 
The  we^-stained  canvass,  or  the  featur'd  stone  ? 
Our  lathers  grace,  or  rather  haunt,  the  scene. 
Joy  peoples  her  pavilbn  firom  the  dead. 

**  Prqfest  dioersions  I — cannot  these  escape  ?"-^ 
Far  from  itr  these  present  us  with  a  shroud ; 
And  talk  of  death,  like  garlands  o'er  a  grave. 
As  some  bdd  plunderers,  for  bnry'd  wealthy 
We  ransack  tombs  for  pastime ;  from  the  dust 
Call  up  the  sleeping  hero ;  bid  him  tread 
The  scene  for  our  amusement :  how  like  gods 
We  sit;  and,  wrapt  in  inunortaiity. 
Shed  generous  tears  on  wretches  born  to  die  ; 
T/^ew*  fate  deploring,  to  forget  ou/ otim  / 
What  all  the  pomps  and  triumphs  of  omr  livtsb 
But  legacies  in  bkissom  ?  Our  lean  soil. 
Luxuriant  n  >wn,  and  rank  in  vanities. 
From  friends  interr'd  beneath ;  a  rich  numurel 
Like  other  wonns,  we  banquet  on  the  dead  > 
Like  other  worms,  shall  we  crawl  on,  nor  know 
Our  present  frailties,  or  approaching  fete  ? 
Lctenzo !  such  the  gtories  of  the  world! 
What  is  the  world  itself?  Thy  worid — a  grave. 
Where  is  the  dust  that  has  not  been  alive? 
The  spade,  the  plough,  disturb  our  ancestors ; 
From  human  mould  we  reap  our  daily  bread. 
The  globe  aipund  £arth's  hollow  sur^e  shakes^ 
And  is  the  cieljng  of  her  sleeping  sons. 
O'er  devastation  we  blind  revels  keep  i 
Whole  bury'd  towns  support  the  dancer's  heeL 
The  moiit  of  hiUBaa^ftame  the  Sim  exhales ; 
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Winds  scatter  through  the  mighty  void  the  dry  j 
Earth  repcM^sesses  part  of  what  f he  gave, 
And  the  freed  spirit  monnts  on  wings  of  fire; 
Each  element  pnrtakes  our  scattered  spoils ; 
As  Nature,  wide,  our  ruins  spread :  man's  death 
Inhabits  all  things,  hut  the  thought  of  man. 

Nor  man  alone ;  his  breathing  bust  expires. 
His  tomb  is  mortal ;  empires  die :  where  now. 
The  Roman?  Greek?  They  stalk,  an  empty  name! 
Yet  few  re^rd  them  in  this  useful  light; 
7*h(iugh  half  our  learning  is  their  epitaph. 
When  down  thy  vale,  unlock'd  by  midnight  thought. 
That  loves  to  wander  in  thy  sunless  realms, 

0  Death  !  I  stretch  my  view :  what  visions  rise ! 
What  triumphs !  toils  imperial !  arts  divine! 

In  withered  laurels  glide  before  my  sight ! 

What  lengths  of  far-fem'd  ages,  billow'd  high 

With  human  agitation,  roU  along 

In  unsubstantial  images  of  air  ! 

The  melancholy  ghosts  of  dead  renown. 

Whispering  feint  echoes  of  the  world's  applause. 

With  penitential  aspect,  as  they  pa:(S, 

All  point  at  Earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride, 

The  wi-«dom  of  the  u-ist,  and  prancings  of  the  gr«U. 

Bot,  O  Lorenzo  !  far  the  rest  above. 
Of  ghastly  nature,  and  enormous  size. 
One  form  assaults  my  sight,  and  chills  my  blood, 
And  shakes  my  frame.     Of  one  departed  world 

1  see  the  mighty  shadow  :  oozy  wreath 

And  dismal  sea-weed  crown  her ;  o'er  her  urn 
Reclin'd,  she  weeps  her  de«)lated  realms. 
And  bl(«ted  sons;  and,  weeping,  prophesies 
Another's  dissolution,  bOon,  in  flames. 
But,  like  Cassandra,  prophesies  in  vain; 
In  vain,  to  many ;  not,  I  trust,  to  thee. 

For,  know'st  thou  not,  or  art  thou  loth  to  know. 
The  great  decree,  the  counsel  of  the  skies  ? 
Deluge  and  conflagration,  dreadful  powers  '. 
Prime  minijiters  oif  vengeance !  chainM  in  caves 
pis! i net,  apart  the  giant  furies  roar ; 
Apart ;  or,  such  their  horrid  rage  for  ruin. 
In  mutual  conflict  would  they  rise,  and  wage 
KtemnI  war,  till  one  was  quite  devoured. 
But  not  fur  this,  ordain'd  their  boundless  rage ; 
When  Heaven's  inferior  instruments  of  wrath, 
Wat^faminey  pestilence,  are  found  too  weak 
To  scourge  a  world  for  her  enormous  crimes. 
These  are  let  loose,  alternate :  down  they  rush,^ 
Sn  ift  and  tempestuous,  from  th*  eternal  throne, 
With  irresistible  commission  arm*d. 
The  w(;rld,  in  vain  corrected,  to  destroy, 
And  ease  creation  of  the  shocking  scene. 

Seest  thou,  Lorenzo !  what  depends  on  man  ? 
The  fate  of  Nature ;  as. /or  mun,  her  birth. 
Earth's  actors  change  Earth's  transitory  scenes. 
And  moke  creation  groan  with  human  guilt. 
How  must  it  groan,  in  a  new  deluge  whelmM, 
But  not  of  waters  !  at  the  destined  hour, 
By  the  loud  trumpet  summoned  to  the  charge. 
See,  all  the  formidable  sons  of  fire. 
Eruption^,  earthquakes,  comets,  lightnings,  play 
Their  various  engines ;  all  at  once  disgorge 
Their  blazing  magazines ;  and  take,  by  storm. 
This  poor  terrestrial  citadel  of  man. 

Amazing  period  !  when  each  mountain-height 
Out-bums  Vesuvius;  rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mass,  as  rivers  once  they  pour*d ; 
Stars  rush  ;  and  final  ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  plowshare  o'er  creation ! — while  aloft. 
More  than  astonishment !  if  more  can  be  t 


Far  otber^/Ermomen/  than  e'er  was  seen. 

Than  e'er  was  thought  by  man  !  for  other  sUrsf 

Stars  animate,  that  govern  these  of  fire; 

Far  other  stm  I — A  sun,  O  how  unlike 

The  babe  at  Bethlem  !  bow  nnlike  the  man. 

That  groan*d  on  Calvary  ! — ^Yet  he  it  is*; 

That  Man  of  Sorrows !  O  how  chang'd !  what  pomp  I 

In  grandeur  terrible,  all  Hei^en  descends  I 

And  gods,  ambitious,  triumph  m  hn  trmin. 

A  swift  archangel,  with  his  golden  wing. 

As  blots  and  clouds,  that  darken  and  di^n^ce 

The  scene  divine,  sweeps  stars  and^suns  aside. 

And  now,  all  dross  remov'd,  Heaven's  own  pure  day. 

Full  on  the  confines  of  our  ether,  fiames. 

While  (dreadful  contrast !)  far.  how  far  beneath  ! 

Hell,  bursting,  belches  forth  her  blazing  seab^ 

And  storms  sulphureous;  her  voracious  jaws 

Expanding  wide,  and  roaring  for  her  prey. 

Lorenao  !  welcome  to  this  scene ;  the  last 

In  Nature's  course ;  the  fint  in  wisdom's  thoogbL 

This  strikes,  if  aught  can  strike  thee;  this  awakes 

The  most  supine;  this  snatches  man  from  death. 

Rouse,  rouse,  Lorenzo,  then,  and  follow  me, 

>Vhere  truth,  the  most  momentous  man  can  hear. 

Loud  calls  my  soul,  and  ardour  wings  her  fli^iU 

I  find  my  inspiration  in  my  theme; 

The  grandeur  of  my  subject  is  my  Muse. 

At  midnight,  when  mankind  is  wrapt  in  peace^ 
And  worldly ybtry  feeds  on  golden  dreams ; 

To  give  more  dread  to  man's  most  dreadful  hoar. 
At  midnight,  't  is  presum'd  this  pomp  will  burst 

Prom  tenfold  darkness ;  sudden  as  the  spark 
From  smitten  steel;  firom  nitrons  grain^  the  blaze. 

Man,  starting  firom  his  couch,  shall  sleep  no  more  I 

Tlie  day  is  broke,  which  never  more  shall  close  ! 

Above,  around,  beneath,  amazement  all ! 

Terrour  and  glory  join'd  in  their  extremes  ! 

Our  God  in  grandeur,  and  our  world  on  fire ! 

All  Nat«re  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death  ! 

Dost  thou  not  hear  her  ?  Dost  thou  n«t  deplore 

Her  strong  convulsfoiis,  and  her  final  groan  ? 

Where  are  u*  Tiowf  Ah  me !  the  ground  is  gone 

On  which  we  stood ;  Lorenzo  1  while  thou  may'st, 

Pi-ovide  more  firm  support,  or  sink  for  ever ! 

Where  ?  How  ?  Prom  whence  ?  Vain  hope !  h  « 
too  late  I 

Where,  where,  for  shelter,  shall  the  guihy  fly. 

When  consternation  turns  the  good  man  pale^ 
Great  day  \  for  which  all  other  days  were  made; 

For  whieh  Earth  rose  from  chaos,  man  from  Earth  ^ 

And  an  eternity,  the  date  of  Gods, 

Descended  on  poor  earth-created  man  ! 

Great  day  of  dread,  decisk>n,  and  despair ! 

At  thought  of  thee,  each  sublunary  wish 

Lets  go  iu  eager  giasp,  and  drops  the  world ; 

And  catches  at  each  reed  of  hope  in  Heaven. 

At  Uioughi  of  thee  ! — and  art  thou  absent  then  ? 

Lorenzo  !  no;  >t  is  here;  it  is  began ; — 

Already  is  begun  the  grand  assize. 

In  thee,  in  all :  deputed  conscience  scales 

The  dread  tribunal,  and  forestalls  our  doom ; 

Forestalls;  and,  by  forestalling,  proves  it  nn-e. 

Why  on  himself  should  man  void  judgment  pass  > 

Is  idle  Nature  laughing  at  her  sons  ?  > 

Who  conscience  sent,  her  sentence  will  support. 

And  God  above  assert  that  god  hi  man. 

Ilirice  happy  they  !  that  enter  now  the  court 

Heaven  opens  in  their  bosoms  i  but,  bow  rate^ 

Ah  me !  that  magnanimity,  how  rare ! 

Wb^^t  hero,  like  the  man  who.  stands  hiqnetf^ 
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Who  dam  to  meet  hie  naked  heart  alone ; 
Who  hears  intrepid,  the  full  charge  it  brings, 
HesolvM  to  silence  future  murmurs  there? 
The  coward  flies ;  and,  flying,  is  undone. 
(Art  thou  a  coT^turd*?  No : )  the  coward  flies  ; 
Tliinks,  but  thinks  slightly;  asks,  but  fears  to  knows 
Asks,  **  ff^lial  is  truth t'*  with  Pilate;  and  retires; 
Dissolves  the  court,  and  mingles  with  the  throng; 
'  Asylum  sad  \   from  reason,  hope,  and  Heaven ! 
Shall  all,  but  man,  look  out  with  ardent  eye. 
For  that  great  day,  which  was  ordain'dybr  man  ? 
O  day  of  consummation !  mark  supreme         , 
(If  men  are  wise)  of  human  thought !  nor  least. 
Or  in  the  sight  of  angels,  or  their  King  ! 
Angels f  whose  radiant  circles,  height  o'er  height. 
Order  o'er  order,  rising,  blaze  o'er  blaze. 
As  in  a  theatre,  surround  this  scene. 
Intent  on  man,  and  anxious  for  his  fate. 
AngeU  look  out  for  thee ;  for  thse,  their  Lord, 
To  vindicate  his  glory ;  and  for  thee. 
Creation  universal  calls  aloud. 
To  dis-involve  the  rnoral  world,  and  give 
To  Nature^s  renovation  brighter  charms. 

Shall  man  alone,  whose  fate,  whose ^noZ  fate. 
Hangs  on  that  hour,  exclude  it  from  his  thought  ? 
I  think  of  nothing  else;  I  see  I  I  feel  it  I 
All  Nature,  like  an  earthquake,  trembling  round ! 
All  deities,  like  summer's  swarms,  on  wing ! 
All  basking;  in  the  full  meridian  blaze  ! 
I  see  the  Judge  enthroned  !  the  flaming  guard  ! 
The  volume  openM !  open'd  every  heart ! 
A  son-beam  pointing  out  each  secret  thought; 
No  patron !  intercessor  none  I  now  past 
The  sweet,  the  clement,  mediatorial  hour ! 
For  guilt  no  plea  I  to  pain,  no  pause !  no  bound  ! 
Inexorable,  all !  and  all,  extreme ! 

Nor  man  alone;  the  foe  of  God  and  man, 
•   From  his  dark  den,  blaspheming,  drags  his  chain, 
And  rears  his  brazen  front,  with  thunder  scarr'd : 
Receives  his  sentence,  and  begins  his  hell. 
All  vengeance poft,  now,  seems  abundant  grace: 
like  meteors  in  a  stormy  sky,  how  roll 
His  baleful.eyes ;  he  curses  whom  he  dreads; 
And  deems  It  the  first  moment  of  his  fall. 

*T  is  present  to  my  thought ! — and  yet  where  is  it  ? 
Angels  can't  tell  me ;  angels  cannot  giiess 
The  period;  from  created  beings  lock'd 
In  darkness.     But  the  process,  and  the  place,    •> 
Are  less  obscure  ;  for  these  may  man  inquire. 
Say,  thou  great  close  of  human  hopes  and  fears ! 
Great  key  of  hearts  !  great  finisher  of  fates  I 
Great  end  !  and  great  oeginning  !  say,  Where  art 
Art  thou  in  iitnet  or  in  eternity  t  [thou  ? 

Nor  in  eternity ^  nor  time,  I  find  thee. 
These,  as  two  monarchs,  on  their  borders  meet, 
(Monarchs  of  all  elapsM,  or  nnarrivM  !) 
As  in  debate,  how  bc&tt  their  powers  ally'd. 
May  swell  the  grandeur,  or  discharge  the  wratb. 
Of  him,  whom  both  their  monarchies  obey. 

Time,  this  fiist  fabric  for  him  built  (and  doomM 
With  him  to  fall)  now  bursting  o*er  bis  head; 
His  lamp,  the  Sun,  extingiiish'd ;  from  beneath 
The  frown  of  hideous  darkness,  calls  his  sons 
From  their  long  slumber;  from  Earth's  heaving 

womb, 
To  seeond  birth !  contemporary  throng ! 
Rous'd  at  one  call,  upstarted  from  one  bed, 
Prest  in  one  crowd,  appali'd  with  one  amaze. 
He  turns  them  o'er.  Eternity  !  to  thee. 
Xben  Xas  a  khtg  deposed  disdains  to  live) 


He  falls  on  his  own  scythe;  nor  fWlIs  cdom; 
His  greatest  foa  falls  with  him ;  TimCf  and  be 
Who  murder'd  all  Time's  ofiipring,  Death,  expirsw 

Time  was !  Eternity  now  reigns  alone  ! 
Awful  Eternity !  oflfended  queen ! 
And  her  resentment  to  mankind,  how  just ! 
With  kind  intent,  soliciting  access. 
How  often  has  she  knock'd  at  human  hearts  { 
Rich  to  repay  their  hospitality, 
How  often  cali'd !  and  with  the  voice  of  God  ! 
Yet  bore  repulse,  excluded  as  a  cheat ! 
A  dream  !  while  foulest  foes  found  welcome  there  I 
A  dream,  a  cheat,  now,  all  things,  but  her  smile. 

For,  lo !  her  twice  ten  thousand  gates  throw)#widef 
As  thrice  from  ludus  to  the  frozen  pole,       * 
With  banners  st^-eaming  as  the  comets  blaze,    '4', 
And  clarbns,  louder  than  the  deep  in  storms,^     <% 
Sonorous  as  immortal  breath  can  blow, 
Pour  forth  their  myriads,  potentates,  and  power*, 
Of  light,  of  darkness  ;  in  a  middle  field. 
Wide,  as  creation  I  populous,  as  wide  ! 
A  neutral  region  !  ^here  to  mark  th'  event 
Of  that  great  drama,  whose  preceding  scenes 
Detained  them-close  spectators,  through  a  length 
Of  ages,  ripening  to  this  grand  result; 
Ages,  as  yet  unnumber'd,  but  by  Gud ; 
Who  now  pronouncing  sentence,  vindicatea 
The  rights  of  virtue,  and  his  own  renown. 

Eternity,  the  various  sentence  past, 
Assigns  the  severed  throng  distinct  abodes. 
Sulphureous,  or  ambrosial  :*  what  ensues  ' 
The  deed  predominant !  the  deed  of  deeds ! 
Which  makes  a  Hell  of  Hell,  a  Heaven  of  Heavta. 
The  goddess,  with  determined  aspect,  turns 
Her  adamantine  key's  enoimous  size 
Through  destiny's  inextricable  wards, 
Deep  driving  every  bolt,  on  both  their  fates. 
Then,  from  the  crystal  battlements  of  Heaven, 
Down,  down,  she  hurls  it  through  the  dark  profound. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fathom ;  there  to  rust« 
And  ne'er  unlock  her  resolution  more. 
The  deep  resoumls;  and  Hell,  through  all  hergloomfi 
Returns,  in  gpjans,  the  melancholy  roar. 

O  how  unlike  the  chorus  of  the  skies  ! 
O  how  unlike  those  shouts  of  joy,  that  shake 
The  ^hole  ethereal  I  How  the  concave  rings  \ 
Nor  strange  '  when  deities  their  voice  exalt; 
And  louder  far,  than  when  creation  rose. 
To  see  creation*s  godlike  aim,  and  end. 
So  well  accomplished !  so  divinely  clos'd! 
To  see  the  miglity  dramatist*s  last  act 
(As  meet)  in  glory  rising  o'er  the  rest. 
No  fancy'd  god,  a  god  indeed,  descends. 
To  solve  all  knots;  to  strike  the  moral  home  ; 
To  throw  full  day  on  darkest  scenes  of  time; 
To  clear,  commend,  exalt,  and  crown  the  whole. 
Hence,  in  one  peal  of  loud,  eternal  praise. 
The  cbarm'd  spectators  thunder  their  applause ! 
And  the  vast  void  beyond,  applause  resounds. 

ffltat  then  am  I  f— 

Amidst  applauding  worlds, 
And  worlds  celestial,  is  there  found  on  Earth, 
A  peevish,  dissonant,  rebellious  string. 
Which  jars  on  the  grand  chorus,  and  complains  f 
Censure  on  thee,  Lorenzo  I  1  suspend. 
And  turn  it  on  myself;  how  greatly  due  f 
All,  all  is  right,  by  God  ordain'd  or  done ; 
And  who,  but  God,  resumed  the  friends  he  gavel 
And  have  I  been  complainings  then,  so  loug? 
Complaining  q(Im  favours,  pain,  and  death  t 
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Who,  wtUioot  pahC$  advice,  WMild  e'er  be  good  ? 

lyho,  without  dedthy  bat  would  be  good  in  Tain? 

Ptin  is  to  Mre  from  pain  ;  all  punishment. 

To  make  Fur  peace;  and  death  to  save  from  death  ; 

And  second  aeath,  to  guard  immortal  life ; 

To  rouse  the  careless,  the  presumptuous  awe, 

And  turn  the.  tide  of  souls  another  way ; 

By  the  same  tenderness  divine  ordain'd. 

That  planted  Eden,  and  high-bloom'd  ibr  man, 

A  fairer  Fklen,  endless,  in  the  rides. 

Heaven  gives  us  frieiMJis  to  bless  the  prssent  scene; 

Resumes  them,  to  prepare  us  for  the  ntxL 

All  evils  natural  are  moral  goods ; 

All  d^iplhie,  indulgmce,  on  the  whole. 

None  are  unhappy :  aU  have  cause  to  smile. 

But  such  as  to  themselves  that  cause  deny. 

CfhrfgHltt  are  at  the  bottom  of  our  pains  ; 

Errour,  in  atti,  orju^^ent,  is  the  source 

Of  endless  sighs  :  we  sin,  or  we  mistake; 

And  Nature  tax,  when  false  opinion  stings. 

Let  impious  grief  be  banish'd,  joy  indulged  $ 

But  chiefly  then^  when  grief  puts  in  her  claim, 

Jioj  horn  the  joyous,  frequently  betrays, 

Cm  lives  in  vanity,  and  dies  in  woe. 

Joy,  amidst  iUs,  corroborates,  exalts ; 

*T  is  joy  and  conquest;  joy,  and  virtue  too, 

A  noble  fortitnde  in  ills,  delights 

Heaven,  Earth,  ourselves ;  't  is  duty,  glory,  peace. 

Affliction  is  the  good  man's  shining  scene; 

Frosperitff  conceals  bis  Inrightest  ray  ; 

M  night  to  stars,  troe  lustre  gives  to  man. 

Heroes  in  battle,  pilnts  in  the  storm* 

Atid  virtue  m  calamities,  admire ; 

The  crown  of  manhood  is  a  winter-joy ; 

An  evergreen,  that  stands  the  northern  blait, 

And  blossoms  in  the  ngonr  of  our  fate. 
>T  is  a  prime  part  of  happiness,  to  know 

How  much  uohappiness  fnust  prove  our  lot ; 
A  part  which  few  possess !  I  '11  pay  life*s  tax. 
Without  one  rebel  murmur,  from  this  hour. 
Nor  think  it  misery  to  be  a  man; 
Who  thinks  it  is,  shall  never  be  a  God, 
Some  ills  we  wish  for,  when  we  wish  to  live. 
What  spoke  proud  passion  t — *<  Wish  my  being 
lort»«?" 
Presumptuous !  blasphemous !  absurd !  and  fiilse ! 
The  triumph  of  my  soul  is — ^That  f  am ; 
And  therefore  that  I  may  be — U)hdt  f  Lorebzo ! 
Look  inward,  and  look  deep;  and  deeper  SUll; 
Unfathomably  deep  our  treasure  runs 
In  golden  veins,  through  all  eternity ! 
Age8,  and  ages,  and  succet^ing  still 
Kew  ages,  Vohere  the  ohantom  of  an  houf , 
Which  courts,  each  night,  dull  slumber,  for  repair. 
Shall  wake,  and  Wotider,  and  exult,  and  praise. 
And  fly  thiongh  infitaite,  and  all  unlock ; 
And  (if  deserv'd)  by  Heaven's  redundant  love. 
Made  half-tdorable  itself,  adore ; 
And  find,  in  adorttioli,  endless  joy ! 
Where  thou,  not  master  of  a  moment  Aere, 
Frail  as  the  flower,  and  ileeting  as  the  gale, 
May'st  boast  a  vchtnle  tttfrAty,  enrich'd 
With  all  a  kind  Omttipotence  can  pour. 
Since  Adam  f^ll,  no  mortal,  uninspir'd. 
Has  ever  yet  conceiv'd,  or  evelr  shall. 
How  kind  is  God,  how  great  (if  good)  is  mih. 
No  man  too  largely  from  Heaven's  tove  can  hope. 
If  what  is  hop^d  he  labours  to  s^cvre. 

»» Referring  to  the  Tiwt  NIgMb 


Ills  ?— 4here  are  none  i-^AU-^racumsf  none  ftwt 
From  mem  fhll  many !  numerous  ia  the  race  [thtt; 
Of  blackest  ills,  and  thoae  immortal  too. 
Begot  by  madness  on  fiiir  Hberty  ; 
Heaven's  daughter,  Hell-dcbauch'd '  fcer  handafcOR 
Unlocks  destruction  to  the  wns  of  men. 
First  barr»d  by  thine :  high-wali'd  with  adamaot,      ^ 
Qnarded  with  terrours  reaching  to  this  worid. 
And  cover'd  with  the  thunders  of  thy  law ; 
Whose  threats  ttremercies,  whose  ii^unctioDS,g»de% 
Assisting,  not  restraining,  reaaotCs  choice  ; 
Whose  sanctions,  wusooidaHe  results 
From  Nature's  course,  indulgently  rereal'd ; 
If  unreveal'd,  more  dangeitMts,  nor  less  sure. 
Thus,  an  indulgent  fstber  warns  bis  Sons, 
"  Do  this;  fly  that"— 4ior  ahrays  tells  the  ctnse;^ 
Pleas'd  to  reward,  as  duty  to  his  will, 
A  conduct  needful  to  their  own  repose. 
Great  God  of  Wonden: !  (if,  thy  loife  8urvey»d, 
Aught  else  the  name  of  wonderful  r«?tains) 
What  rocks  are.  these,  on  which  to  build  ouf  timt! 
Thy  ways  admit  no  blemish  ;  none  I  find ; 
Or  this  alone — "  That  none  is  to  be  found,** 
Not  one,  to  soften  censures  hardy  crime ; 
Not  one,  to  palliate  peevish  pief*s  complahit. 
Who  like  a  demon,  murmuring  from  the  dost. 
Dares  into  judgment  call  her  Judge. — Supreme! 
For  a// 1  bless  thee ;  most,  for  the  severe  ^ 
Her  "  death — my  oujh  at  hand — the  fiery  gnlf. 
That  flaming  bound  of  wr«th  omnipotent ! 
It  thunders ;— but  it  thunders  to  preserve ; 
It  strengthens  what  it  strikes ;  its  wholesome  dfBs* 
Averto  the  dreaded  ^pain ;  its  hideoos  groans 
Join  Heaven's  sweet  hallelujahs  in  thy  praise, 
Great  source  of  good  aUme!  Howkind  in  all ! 
In  vengeance  kiiS !  pom,  death,  gehenna,  save. 

Thus,  in  thy  worid  material.  Mighty  Mind! 
Not  that  alone  which  solaces,  and  shines. 
The  rough  and  gloomy,  challenges  our  praise. 
The  winter  is  as  needful  as  the  spring  ; 
The  thunder,  as  the  Sun  ;  a  stagnant  mass 
Of  vapours  breeds  a  pestilential  air  : 
Nor  more  propitious  the  Favonian  breete 
To  Nature's  health,  than  purifying  ftonns; 
The  dread  volcano  minister^  to  good. 
lU  smothered  flames  might  undermhie  the  #orid. 
Loud  .Stnas  fulminate  in  love  to  nkali ; 
Comets  good  omens  are,  %hen  duly  scaikn'd; 
And.  hi  their  use,  eclipses  learn  to  shine. 

Mtak  is  responsible  for  ills  recciVd ; 
Thoae  we  call  uretched  are  a  chosen  band, 
Cbmpell'd  to  fefuge  in  the  tifht,  for  peace. 
Amid  ttiy  list  of  blessings  inffl^ite. 
Stand  this  the  foremost,  **ThUiny  heart  hat  MA 
T  li  Heaven's  test  eflbrt  of  good-will  to  own ; 
When  pom  cto't  ble«.  Heaven  quits  us  in  de«p«f. 
Who  fmi Is  to  grieve,  when  just  occasion  calls, 
Or  grieves  too  much,  deserves  not  to  be  blest; 
Inhumato,  or  e^minate,  his  heart; 
tteason  absolves  the  grief,  which  reason  *""•. 
May  Heaven  ne'er  trust  my  friend  with  happw"* 
Till  it  has  taught  him  how  to  bear  it  weD, 
By  previous  pftin ;  «tid  made  it  Safi  to  !»»»/  ^ 
^h  smiles  Ai«  mine,  and  such  m^y  ih^  reami 
Nor  hazard  their  extinctioos,  from  excess. 
My  change  of  heart  a  chjunge  cf  style  demww* 
The  codsoldtion  cancels  the  complahit. 
And  nakes  a  convert  of  my  guilty  toog. 
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jLn6.  when  o'er-labour'3,  and  inclin'd  to  breathe, 
A  panting  traveller  some  rising  ground. 
Some  small  ascent,  ha«  gain'd,  he  tarns  him  round, 
And  measures  with  bis  eye  the  Tarious  vales, 
The  fields,  woods,  meads,  and  rivcTR,  he  has  past  j 
And,  satiate  of  his  journey,  thinks  of  home. 
Endeared  by  disunce,  nor  affects  more  toil ; 
Thus  I,  thoug:h  small,  indeed,  is  that  ascent 
The  Muse  has  gainM,  review  the  path$  she  trod ; 
Various,  extensive,  beaten  but  by  view  ; 
And,  conscious  of  her  prudence  in  repose, 
Pause ;  and  with  pleasure  meditate  an  end. 
Though  still  remote ;  so  fruitful  is  my  theme. 
Through  many  a  field  of  moral,  and  dimnCf 
The  Muse  has  stray'd ;  and  much  of  4orro«;  seen 
In  human  ways  ;  and  much  of  false  and  vain  ; 
Which  nonv,  who  travel  this  bad  road,  can  miss. 
0*er  friends  deceased  full  heartily  she  wept; 
Of  tore  divine  the  wonders  she  displayed ; 
Prov'd  man  immortal ;  sbow*d  the  source  of  joy ; 
The  grand  tribunal  rais'd  ;  assigned  the  bounds 
Of  human  grief:  in  feWy  to  close  the  whole. 
The  moral  Muse  has  shadowed  out  a  sketch. 
Though  not  in  fbrm,  nor  with  a  Raphael-stroke, 
Of  mos^  our  weakness  needs  believe,  or  doy 
In  this  our  land  of  travel  and  of  hope. 
For  peace  on  Earth,  or  prospect  of  the  skies* 

What  then  remains?  Much !  much!  a  mighty  debt 
To  be  discharged:  these  thoughts,  O  Night!  are 

thine ; 
Prom  thee  they  came,  like  lovers*  secret  sighs. 
While  others  slept     So  Cynthia  (poets  feign) 
In  shadows  veil'd,  sofl  sliding  from  her  sphere. 
Her  shepherd  cheered ;  of  her  enamour'd  less. 
Than  1  of  thee. — And  art  thou  still  unsung, 
Beneath  whose  brow,  and  by  whose  aid,  I  sing  ?' 
Immortal  silence  !  where  shall  1  begin  > 
Where  end  ?  Or  how  steal  music  from  the  spheres. 
To  sooth  their  goddess  r 

O  majestic  Night ! 
Nature's  great  ancestor !  day^s  elder-born ! 
And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  Sun  I 
By  mortals,  and  immortals,  seen  t^  ith  awe  I 
A  starry  crown  thy  raven  brow  adorns. 
An  azure  zone  thy  waist ;  clouds,  in  Heaven's  loom 
Wrought  through  varieties  of  shape  and  shade. 
In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine, 
Thy  flowing  mantle  form  ;  and  Heaven  througfaoat* 
Voluminously  pour  thy  pompous  train. 
Thy  gloomy  grandeurs  {Naturei's  most  augost. 
Inspiring  aspect !)  claim  a  gratefhl  verse ; 
And,  like  a  sable  curtain  starrM  with  gold. 
Drawn  o'er  my  labours  past,  shall  close  the  fcene. 

And  what,  O  man  I  so  worthy  to  be  simg  ? 
What  more  prepares  us  for  the  songs  of  Heaven  ? 
Creation,  of  archangels  is  the  theme  I 
What,  to  be  sung,  so  needful  t  What  so  well 
Celestial  joys  prepare  us  to  sustain  ? 
The  soul  of  man,  his  lace  designed  to  see 
Who  gavt  these  wonders  to  be  seen  by  man. 
Has  here  a  previous  scene  of  objects  great. 
On  which  to  dwelt;  to  stretch  to  that  expanse 
Of  thonght,  to  rise  to  that  exalted  height 
Of  admiration,  to  contract  that  awe. 
And  give  her  whole  capacities  that  strength^ 
Which  best  may  qualify  for  final  joy. 
The  more  our  spirits  are  enlarged  on  Ettrth, 
The  deeper  draught  shall  they  receive  of  Heax^en. 
Heaven's  King !  whose  ito  UQvell'd  consummates 
bliss; 
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Redundant  bliss  1  which  ^1s  that  mighty  void. 
The  whole  creation  leaves  in  human  hearts ! 
Thou,  who  didst  touch  the  lip  of  Jesse's  son. 
Rapt  in  sweet  contemplation  of  these  fires. 
And  set  his  harp  in  concert  with  the  spheres ; 
While  of  thy  works  material  the  supreme 
I  dare  attempt,  assist  my  daring  song, 
Xx>ose  me  from  Earth*s  enclosure,  from  the  SatCs 
Contracted  circle  set  my  heart  at  lai^ge; 
Eliminate  my  spirit,  give  it  range 
Through  provinces  of  thought  yet  unexplored; 
Teach  me,  by  this  stupendous  scaflfolding. 
Creation's  golden  steps,  to  climb  to  thee. 
Teach  me  with  art  great  Nature  to  control. 
And  spread  a  lustre  o*er  the  shades  of  nighL 
Peel  I  thy  kind  assent  ?  and  shall  the  Sun 
Be  seen  at  midnights  rising  in  my  song  ^ 

Lorenzo  \  come,  and  warm  thee :  thou  whose  beul^ 
Whose  kule  heart,  is  moor'd  within  a  nook 
Of  this  obscure  terrestrial,  anchor  weigh. 
Another  ocean  calls,  a  -nobler  port; 
I  am  thy  pilot,  1  thy  prosperous  gale. 
Gainful  thy  voyage  through  yen  azure  main ; 
Main,  without  tempest,  pirate,  rock,  or  shore ; 
And  whence  thou  mayst  import  eternal  wealth  ; 
And  leave  to  beggar' d  minds  the  ^earZ  and  gold. 
Thy  travels  dost  thou  boast  o'er  foreign  realms  J 
Thou  stranger  to  the  worliU  thy  tour  begin i 
Thy  tour  through  Natures  universal  orb. 
Nature  delineates  her  whole  chart  at  large, 
On  soaring  souls,  that  sail  among  the  spheres  ; 
And  man  how  purblind,  if  unknown  the  whole! 
Who  circles  spacious  Earth,  then  travels  hert^ 
Shall  own,  he  never  was  from  htnne  before  \ 
Come,  my  Prometheus'^,  from  that  pointed  rock 
Of  false  ambition  if  unchainM,  we  '11  mount; 
We  'II,  innocently,  steal  celestial  fire. 
And  kindle  our  devotion  at  the  stars; 
A  theft,  that  shall  not  chain,  but  set  thee  fireeu 

Above  our  atmosphere's  intestine  wars. 
Rain's  fbuntam-head,  the  magazine  of  bail ; 
Above  the  northern  nests  of  feather»d  snows, 
The  brew  of  thunders,  and  the  flaming  forg« 
That  forms  the  crooked  lightning ;  abo\'e  the  cavei 
Where  infant  tempests  wait  their  growing  wings. 
And  tunc  their  tender  voices  to  that  roar. 
Which  soon,  perhaps,  shall  shake  a  guilty  world  ; 
Above  misoonstmed  omens  of  tlie  sky, 
Far-travel'd  comets'  calculated  blaze ; 
Elance  thy  thought,  and  think  of  more  than  man. 
Thy  soul,  till  now,  contracted,  wither'd.  shrunl^ 
Blighted  by  blasts  of  Earth's  unwholesome  air. 
Will  blossom  here;  q[>read  all  her  faculties 
To  these  bright  ardours ;  every  power  unfold. 
And  rise  into  sublimities  of  thought. 
Stars  teach,  as  well  as  shim,    At  Nature^  birth, 
Thus  their  commission  ran — *'  Be  kind  to  wum.*' 
Where  art  thou,  poor  benighted  traveller  I      [faiL 
The  stars  will  light  thee  ;  thoagh  the  Moon  should 
Where  art  thon,  more  benighted !  more  astray  ! 
In  ways  immortal  ?  Th6  ^lars  call  thee  back; 
And,  if  obey'd  their  counsel,  set  thee  right. 

This  prospect  vast,  what  is  it? — Weigh'd  arigh^ 
'T  is  Nature's  sjrstem  of  divinity. 
And  every  student  of  the  night  inspires. 
'T  is  Oder  scripture,  writ  by  God's  own  hand : 
Scripture  authentic  !  uncorrupt  by  man. 
Lorenzo  !  with  m^  radius  (the  rich  gift 
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Of  thought  nodarnml  I )  111  point  out  to  thee 
Its  rarious  lessous ;  some  that  may  surprise 
An  un-adept  in  mysteries  of  night ; 
Ijttle,  perhaps,  expected  in  her  school. 
Nor  thought  to  grow  on  planet,  or  on  star. 
Bulls,  lions,  scorpions,  monsters  here  we  feign; 
Ourselves  more  monsitrous,  not  to  see  what  here 
Exists  indeed  ; — a  lecture  to  mankind. 

What  read  we  here? — ^Th*  existence  of  a  God  ? 
Yes ;  and  of  other  beings,  man  above ; 
Natives  of  ether !  Sons  of  higher  climes ! 
And,  what  may  move  Lorenzo's  wonder  mcMre, 
Eternity  is  written  in  the  skies. 
And  whose  eternity  ? — Lorenzo !  thine; 
Mankind's  eternity.     Nor  faith  alone. 
Virtue  grows  here ;  here  springs  the  sovereign  cure 
Of  almost  every  vice ;  but  chiefly  thine ; 
Wrath,  pridCf  amlntion,  and  impure  desire. 

LoR'Dzo !  thou  canst  wake  at  midnight  too. 
Though  not  on  mornls  bent :  ambition^  pleasure  t 
Those  tjrrants  I  for  thee  so  latelv  *-»  fought. 
Afford  their  harass'd  slaves  but  slender  rest. 
Thou  to  whom  midnight  is  immorai  noon. 
And  the  Sun's  noon-tide  blaze,  prime  <lawn  of  day  j 
Kot  by  thy  climate,  but  capricious  crime, 
Commencing  one  of  our  Antipodes  / 
In  thy  nocturnal  rove,  one  moment  halt, 
n'wixt  stage  and  stage,  of  riot,  and  cabal ; 
And  lift  thine  eye;  (if  bold  an  eye  to  lift, 
If  bold  to  meet  the  face  of  inii»r'd  Heaven) 
To  yonder  stars :  for  other  ends  they  shine. 
Than  to  light  revellers  from  shame  to  shame. 
And,  thus,  be  made  accomplices  in  guilt. 

Why  from  yon  arch,  that  inOnite  of  space. 
With  iufuiite  of  lucid  orbs  replete. 
Which  set  the  living  firmament  on  fire. 
At  the  first  glance,  in  such  an  overu  helm 
Of  wonderful,  on  man's  astonished  sight. 
Rushes  Omnipotence  ? — To  curb  our  pride ; 
Our  reason  rouse,  and  lead  it  to  that  power. 
Whose  love  lets  down  these  silver  chains  of  light ; 
To  draw  up  man's  ambition  to  fiimselj. 
And  bind  our  chaste  ajffei  lions  to  his  throne. 
Thus  the  three  virtues,  least  alive  on  Earth, 
■  And  welci  miM  on  Heaven^s  coast  with  most  applause. 
An  humble,  pure,  and  heavetdy-minded  heart. 
Are  here  inspired  : — And  canst  thou  gaze  too  long? 

Nor  stands  thy  wrath,  deprived  of  its  reproof. 
Or  un-upbraided  by  this  radiant  choir. 
The  planets  of  each  system  reprer^'nt 
Kind  neighbours;'  mutual  amity  prevails ; 
Sweet  iijterchange  of  rays,  receiv'd,  returned  j 
Enlightening,  and  enligbten'd  !  -All,  at  once 
Attracting,  and  attracted  !  Patriot- liiie, 
Kooe  sins  against  the  welfare  of  the  ubole  j 
But  their  reciprocal,  unsehish  aid, 
Ailbrds  an  emblem  of  millennial  love. 
Kothing  in  Nature,  much  less  conscious  being. 
Was  e'er  created  solely  for  itself: 
Thus  man  his  soverei^i  duty  learns  in  this 
Material  picture  of  benevolence. 

And  know,  of  all  our  supercilious  race. 
Thou  most  inflammable  !  Thou  wasp  of  men  ! 
Man's  angry  heart,  inspecUd,  would  he  found 
As  rightly  set,  as  are  the  starry  spheres; 
Tis  Nature^s  structure,  broke  by  stubborn  unU, 
Breeds  all  that  un-celestial  discord  there. 
Wilt  thou  not  feel  the  bias  Nature  gave  ? 

M  Night  the  Eighth. 


Canst  thou  descend  from  converse  wkb  the  skie* 
And  seize  thv  brother's  throat  ?— ^For  what — a  clodf. 
An  inch  of  earth  f  The  planeU  cry,  "  Forbear,'' 
They  chase  our  double  darkness ;  Nature's  gtoooi. 
And  (kinder  still  !)  our  inUUectual  night. 

And  see,  Day^s  amiable  sister  sends 
Her  invitation,  in  the  softest  rays 
Of  mitigated  lustre;  courts  thy  sight. 
Which  sufiers  from  her  tyrant-brother's  blaze. 
Night  grants  thee  the  full  freedom  of  the  skies. 
Nor  rudely  reprimands  thy  lifted  eye ; 
With  gain,  and  joy,  she  bribes  thee  to  be  wise. 
Night  opes  the  noblest  scenes,  and  sheds  an  awe. 
Which  gives  those  venerable  scenes  full  weight. 
And  deep  reception,  in  th'  intcnder'd  heart  ; 
While  light  peeps  through  the  darkness,  like  a  spy  j 
And  darkness  shows  its  grandeur  by  the  light. 
Nor  is  Ihe  projit  greater  than  the  joy, 
If  human  hearts  at  glorious  objects  glow. 
And  admiration  can  inspire  delight 

What  speak  I  more,  than  I,  this  moment,  fed; 
With  pleasing  ^upor  first  the  soul  is  struck 
(Stupor  ordained  to  make  her  truly  wise ! ) 

i  Then  into  transport  starting  firom  her  trance. 
With  love,  and  admiration,  how  she  glows  I 

This  gorgeous  apparatus  !  this  display ! 

This  ostentiition  of  creative  power ! 

This  theatre  ! — what  eye  can  take  it  in  ? 
By  what  divine  enchantment  was  it  rais'd. 

For  minds  of  the  first  magnitude  to  lanch 

In  endless  speculation,  and  adore  ? 

One  sun  by  day,  by  night  ten  thousand  shine: 

And  light  us  deep  into  the  Deity ; 

How  boundless  in  magnificence  and  might ! 

O  what  a  confluenoe  of  ethereal  fires. 

Form  urns  unnumbered,  down  the«teep  of  Heaveil^ 

Streams  to  a  point,  and  centres  in  my  sight ! 

Nor  tarries  there  ;  I  ffeel  it  at  my  heart. 

My  heart,  at  once,' it  humbles,  and  exalts  ; 

Lays  it  in  dust,  and  calls  it  to  the  skies. 

Who  sees  it  unex^ted  ?  or  unaw'd  ? 

Who  sees  it,  and  can  stop  at  what  is  seea  ? 

Material  oii^pring  of  Omnipotence  1 

Inanimate,  all-animating  birth ! 

Work  worthy  Wm  who  made  it !  worthy  praise  \ 

All  praise  !  praise  more  than  human !  nor  deny'd 

Thy  praise  divine  / — But  though  man  drowu'd  in 

Withholds  his  homage,  not  a/one  I  wake;      [vleep. 

Bright  legions  sr^arm  unseen,  and  sing,  unheard 

By  mortal  ear,  the  glorious  Architect, 

In  this  his  universal  temple  hung 

With  lustres,  with  innumerable  lights, 

That  shed  religion  on  the  soul ;  at  once. 

The  temple,  and  the  j>reac/«er/  O  how  loud 

It  calls  devotion  !  genuine  growth  oi night! 
Devotion  !  daughter  of  astronomy  ! 

An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad. 

True ;  all  things  speak  a  God ;  but  in  the  small. 

Men  trace  out  him ;  in  great,  he  seizes  man  ; 

Seizes,  and  elevates,  and  wraps,  and  fills 

With  new  inquiries,  'mid  associates  new. 

Tell  me,  ye  stars  !  ye  planets  !  tell  me,  all 

Ye  starr'd,  and  planeted,  inhabitants !  What  is  it  ? 

What  are  these  sons  of  wonder  ?  Say,  proud  arch, 

(Within  whose  azure  palaces  they  dwell) 

Built  with  divine  ambition  !  in  disdain 

Of  limit  built !  built  in  the  taste  of  Heaven  ! 

Vast  concave '.  ample  dome !  wast  thou  designed 

A  meet  apartment  for  the  Deity  ? — 

Not  so;  that  thought  alone  tliy  state  impalis. 
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Tby  lofty  mks,  and  ahallowt  thy  frofimnd, 
And  straitens  thy  diffusive  i  dviirft  the  whole. 
And  naaket  ao  unirerse  an  on  try. 

But  when  I  drop  mine  eye,  and  look  on  man. 
Thy  rijcht  ref  ain'd,  tby  grandeur  is  restored, 
O  Nature  /  wide  fliei  off  the  expanding  round. 
Ai  when  whole  magazinet,  at  once,  are  fir'd. 
The  smitten  air  is  bollow'd  by  the  blow ; 
llie  va«t  displusion  dissipates  tbc  clouds ; 
Shock 'd,  ether*s  billows  dasb  the  distant  skiee; 
Thus  (but  f«r  more)  th*  expanding  round  flies  oS, 
And  leaves  a  mighty  void,  a  spacious  womb, 
Might  teem  with  new  creation;  re-inflam'd 
Thy  lununaries  triumph,  and  assume 
Divinity  themselves.    Nor  was  it  strange, 
Matter  high-wrought  to  sticb  surprising  pomp, 
Sach  godlike  glory,  stole  the  style  of  gods. 
From  ages  dark,  obtuse,  andsteep'd  in  sen$t; 
For,  sure,  to  $ense,  they  ti*uly  are  divine ; 
And  half-absolvM  idolatry  from  guilt ; 
Kay,  tum'd  it  jnto  rirtue.     Socb  it  was 
In  those,  who  put  forth  all  they  had  of  m^n 
Unlost,  to  lift  their  thought,  nor  mounted  higher ; 
But,  weak  r>f  wings,  on  planets  pcrch»d ;  and  thought 

What  was  their  highest,  mu^t  be  their  ador'd.  " 
But  they  how  wiok^  who  could  no  higher  mount! 

And  are  there,  then,  Lorenzo  !  thaie,  to  whom 

Unseen,  and  unexistent,  are  the  sam^  ? 
And  if  inooaiprehen*«ible  is  joined. 
Who  dare  pronounce  it  madness,  io  J^dievef 
Why  has  the  mighty  builder  thrown  aside 
All  measure  in  bin  work ;  stretched  out  his  line 
So  far,  and  spread  amazement  o'er  the  whole  ? 
Then  (as  he  took  delight  in  wide  extremes) 
I>eep  in  the  bosom  of  his  pniverse, 

Propt  down  that  reasomng  mite,  that  insect,  man. 
To  crawl,  and  gaze,  and  wonder  at  the  scene?— 
That  man  might  ne'er  presume  to  plead  amazement 

For  disbelief  of  wonders  in  fdmseff. 

Shall  God  be  less  miracuk>us,  than  what 

Hb  hand  has  form'd  ?  Shall  mysteries  descend 

From  uTumysUriousf  Things  more  elevate. 

Be  more  fiatmiliar?  Uncreated  lie 

More  obvious  than  created,  to  the  grasp 

Of  human  thought  ?  The  more  of  wonderful 

Is  heard  in  him,  the  more  we  should  assent. 

Could  we  conceive  Mm,  God  be  could  not  be  \ 

Or  J^  not  Qod,  or  we  could  not  be  men. 

A  God  alone  can  comprehend  a  God ; 

Mates  distance  how  immense !  On  such  a  theme. 

Know  this,  Lorenzo !  (seem  it  ne'er  so  strange) 

Nothing  can  sa/i{/^,  but  what  coi|/bujidi ; 

Nothing,  but  what  ^itomsAcs,  is  true. 

The  scene  thou  seest,  attesU  the  tnith  I  sing. 

And  ^very  star  sheds  light  upon  thy  creed. 

These  stars,  this  furniture,  this  cost  uf  Heaven, 

If  but  teport^,  thou  badst  ne'er  believ'd ; 

But  thins  eye  tells  thee,  the  tumance  is  true. 

The  grand  of  Nature  is  th*  Almighty's  oath. 

In  reasons  court,  to  silence  unbeUtf. 
9ow  pay  mipd*  opening  at  this  scenes  imbibes  - 

The  moral  emanations  ofthe  skies. 

While  nougl^t,  perhaps,  Lorenzo  less  admires ! 

Has  the  Great  Sovereign  sent  ten  thousand  wQdds 

To  tell  us,  he  resides  above  them  all. 

In  glory's  unapproachable  recess  ? 

And  d^  Eflfih's  bold  inhabitants  deny 

The  sumptuous,  the  magnific  embassy 

A  moment's  audience  ?  Tui9  we,  nor  will  hear 

From  wboQ^  t^  9P«^  OF  whajt  they  woul4  impsrt 
rou  xiu. 
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(For  man's  emolument ;  sole  cause  that  stoops 
Their  grandeur  to  man's  eye  ?  Lorenzo !  rouse ; 
Let  thought,  awakened,  take  the  lightning's  wing. 
And  glance  from  east  to  wettt,  from  pole  to  pole; 
Who  sees,  but  is  confounded,  or  conviocM  ? 
Renoimces  reasatit  or  a  God  adores  ? 
MankitHl  was  sent  into  the  world  Xo  see: 
Sight  gives  the  science  needful  to  their  peace  ; 
That  obvious  science  asks  small  learning's  aid. 
Wouldst  thou  on  metaphysic  pinions  soar  ? 
Or  wound  thy  patience  amid  logic  thorns  ? 
Or  travel  history'*  enormous  round  ? 
Nature  no  such  hard  task  enjoins :  she  gave 
A  make  to  man  directive  of  bis  thought ; 
A  make  set  upright,  pointing  to  the  ^tars. 
As  who  shall  ^ay,  **  Read  thy  chief  leh-son  there.** 
1'oo  late  to  read  this  manuscript  of  Ht-avcn, 
When,  like  a  parchment-scroll  shrunk  up  by  flames, 
It  folds  Lorenzo's  lesson  from  his  s'*ght. 

Lesson  bow  various !  Not  the  Goid  alone, 
I  see  his  mtirisUrs  ,*  1  see,  diffus'd 
In  radiant  orders,  essences  sublime. 
Of  various  offices  of  various  plume. 
In  heavenly  li\eries,  distinctly  clad. 
Azure,  green,  purple,  pearly  or  downy  gold. 
Or  all  commix'd ;  they  stand,  with  wings  outspread. 
Listening  to  catch  the  master's  least  command^ 
And  fly  through  Nature,  ere  the  moment  ends  ; 
Numbers  innumerable ! — Well  conceiv»d 
By  Pagan,  and  by  Christian  I  O'er  each  sphere 
Presides  an  angel,  to  direct  its  course. 
And  feed,  or  ftm,  its  flames  ;  or  to  discharge 
Other  high  trusts  unknown.     For  who  can  see 
Such  pomp  of  matter,  and  imagine,  mind. 
For  which  atone  inanimate  was  made. 
More  sparingly  dispens'd  ?  That  nobler  son. 
Far  liker  the  great  Sire  !— 'T  is  thus  the  skies 
Inform  us  of  superiors  numberless. 
As  much  in  excellence^  above  mankind. 
As  above  Earth,  in  magnitude,  the  spheres. 
These,  as  a  cloud  of  witnesvSes,  bang  o'er  ns; 
In  atbrong'd  theatre  are  all  our  deeds; 
Perhaps,  a  thousand  demigods  descend 
On  every  beam  we  see,  to  walk  with  men. 
Awefiil  reflection !  Strong  restraint  from  ill ! 

Yet,  here,  our  virtue  finds  still  stronger  aid 
From  these  ethereal  glories  sense  surveys. 
Something,  like  magic,  strikes  from  this  blue  vauH; 
With  just  attention  is  it  view'd  ?  We  feel 
A  sudden  succour,  unimplor'd,  unthought; 
Nature  herself  does  half  the  work  of  man. 
Seas,  rivers,  mountains,  forests,  desert^  ipckt» 
The  pronuMotnry's  height,  the  depth  profound 
Of  subterranean,  excavated  grots. 
Black  brow'd,  and  vaulted  high,  and  yawning  wide 
Prom  Nature's  structure,  or  the  scoop  ofTime^ 
If  ample  of  dimension,  vast  of  size, — 
E'en  these  an  aggrandizing  impulse  give  ; 
Of  solemn  thought  enthusiastic  heights 
E'en  these  infuse. — But  what  of  vast  in  these  f 
Nothing ;-— or  we  must  o«ii  the  skies  fbigot. 
M  eh  loss  in  art  I — ^\'ain  art  I  Thou  pigmy  power ! 
How  dost  thou  swell  and  strut,  with  human  pride. 
To  show  thy  littleness  !  What  childish  toys. 
Thy  watery  columns  squirted  to  the  douds ! 
Thy  bason'd  rivers,  and  imprison'd  seas  1 
Thy  mountains  moulded  into  forms  of  men ! 
Thy  hundred-gated  capitals  /  or  thoie 
Where  three  days  travel  left  ns  much  to  ride  | 
Gazing  on  miracles  by  mortals  wroufht, 
I  i 
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ArchM  triompbal    thratr^s  immeme, 

Or  Doddiog  gardrru  pendent  in  mid-air ! 

Or  tempUs  proad  to  meet  th^ir  Gods  half-way ! 

Y'  t  these  aflect  as  in  no  common  kind. 

What  then  the  force  of  such  superior  scenei  ? 

Enter  a  temple,  it  witl  strike  an  awe : 

What  awe  firom  this  the  Peity  has  hnilt  ? 

A  good  man  seen,  though  Micnt,  counsel  gives: 

The  tOQch'd  5pectator  wihhes  to  he  vise : 

In  a  bright  mirror  his  own  hands  have  made. 

Here  we  see  something  like  the  face  of  God. 

Srems  it  not  then  enough,  to  say,  Lorena^o ! 

To  man  abandoned,  "  Hast  thou  seen  the  skies  f** 

And  yet,  00  thwarted  Nature's  kind  design 
By  daring  man,  he  makes  her  sacred  awe 
(That  guard  finom  ill)  hi<  shelter,  his  temptation 
To  more  than  common  guilt,  and  quite  inverts 
•Celestial  art's  intent    The  trembling  stars 
See  crimes  gigantic,  stalking  throogh  the  gloom 
With  front  erect,  that  hide  their  head  by  day, 
And  makmg  night  still  darker  by  their  deeds. 
Slumbering  in  covert,  till  the  shades  descend. 
Rapine  and  murder,  link'd,  now  pn>«I  for  prey. 
The  miser  earths  bis  treasure ;  and  the  thief. 
Watching  the  mole,  half-beggars  him  ere  morn. 
Now  phtSf  and  fobl  conspiracies,  awake ; 
And,  muffling  up  their  horrours  from  the  Moon, 
Havock  and  devastation  they  prepare. 
And  kingdoms  tottering  in  the  field  of  blood. 
Now  sonR  of  riot  in  mid-revel  rage. 
What  shaU  1  do  ? — Sopfvess  it  >  or  proclaim  ? — 
Why  sleeps  the  thunder  ?  Now,  Lorenzo  !  now, 
His  hen  friend's  couch  the  rank  adulterer 
Ascends  secure ;  and  laughs  at  gods  and  men. 
Preposterous  madmen,  void  of  fear  or  shame. 
Lay  their  crimes  bare  to  these  chaste  eyes  of  Heaven ; 
Yet  Ihrink,  and  shudder,  at  a  mortal's  sight. 
Were  Moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made  ? 
To  g»dde,  yet  screen  them,  with  tenebrious  light  ? 
No ;  they  were  made  to  fuhion  the  sublime 
Of  human  hearts,  and  wiser  make  the  tme.      [livM 
Those  ends  were  answered  once;  when  mortals 
Of  stronger  wing,  of  aquiline  ascent 
In  theory  sublime.    O  bow  unlike 
Those  vermin  of  the  night,  this  moment  snng, 
"Who  crawl  on  Earth,  and  on  her  venom  feed  ! 
Thote  antient  sages,  human  stars !  They  met 
Their  brothers  of  the  skies,  at  midnight  hour ; 
Their  counfel  ask'd  ;  and,  what  they  ask'd,  obeyed. 
The  Stagirite,  and  Plato,  he  who  drank 
The  poisnn'd  bowl,  and  he  of  Tusculum, 
With  him  of  Corduba  (immortal  names  !) 
In  these  unbounded,  and  Elysian,  walks. 
An  area  fit  for  gods,  and  godlike  men.  [paths 

They  took  their  nightly  round,  through  radiant 
By  seraphs  trod ;  instructed,  chiefly,  thus. 
To  tread  in  their  bright  footsteps  here  below  5 
To  walk  in  worth  still  brighter  than  the  skies. 
There  they  contracted  their  contempt  of  Earth  ; 
Of  hopes  eternal  kindled,  there,  the  fire. 
There,  as  in  near  approach,  they  glow*d,  and  grew 
(Great  visitants !)  more  mtimate  with  God, 
More  worth  to  men,  more  joyous  to  themselves. 
I'b  rough  various  virtues,  they,  with  ardour,  ran 
The  zodiac  of  their  leamM  illustrious  lives. 
In  Christian  hearts,  O  for  a  Pagan  zeal  f 
k  A  needful,  bdt  approbrious  prayer!  as  mucb 
Our  ardtntr  less,  as  greater  is  our  light. 
Huwimottstroiis  this  in  morals  f  Scarce  moie  stnmge 
Would  ihii  phenomenon  'm  Nature  strike^ 


A  sttn,  that  froze  her,  or  a  star,  that  warm*d. 
What  Uught  these  heroes  of  the  moral  world  ? 
To  these  thou  gtv'st  thy  praise,  give  credit  too. 
These  doctors  ne*er  were  pension'd  to  deceive  thee^ 
And  Pagan  tutors  are  thy  taste.— They  taught. 
That  narrow  views  betray  to  misery : 
That  wise  it  is  to  comprehend  the  whole : 
That  virtue,  rose  from  Nature,  ponder'd  well. 
The  single  base  of  virtue  built  to  Heaven.: 
That  God  and  Nature  our  attention  claim : 
That  Nature  n  the  glass  reflecting  God» 
As,  by  the  sea,  reflected  b  the  Sun, 
T6b  glorious  to  be  gaz*d  on  in  his  sphcnre  : 
That  mind  immortal  lores  immortal  ainas : 
That  boundUts  mind  aficcts  a  boundless  space  s 
That  vast  surveys,  and  the  sublime  of  things 
The  soul  assimilate,  and  make  her  gremt : 
That,  therefixe,  Heaven  her  glories,  aa  a  fond 
Of  inspiration,  thus  spreads  out  to  man. 
Such  are  their  doctrines ;  such  the  fii^A<  inspii'd. 

And  what  more  true  ?   What  tmtb  at  greater 
weight? 
The  sonl  of  man  was  made  to  walk  the  skies  ; 
Delightfol  outlet  of  her  prisuo  here  ! 
There,  disencumbered  from  her  chains,  the  ties 
Of  toys  terrestrial,  she  can  rove  at  large. 
There,  freely  can  respire,  dilate,  extend. 
In  frill  proportion  let  loose  all  her  powers  ; 
And,  undetudsd,  grasp  at  something  great. 
Nor,  as  a  stranger,  does  she  wander  there  ; 
But,  wonderfril  hmelf,  through  wonder  strays  ; 
Contemplating  their  grandeur,  finds  her  owuf 
Dives  deep  in  their  economy  divine. 
Sits  high  in  judgment  on  their  various  laws. 
And,  like  a  master,  judges  not  amiss. 
Hence  greatly  pleas'd,  and  justly  proud,  the  soul 
Grows  conscious  of  her  birth  celestml ;  breathes 
More  life,  more  vigour,  in  her  native  air ; 
And  feels  herself  at  home  amongst  the  stars  ; 
And,  feeling,  emulates  our  country's  praise. 

What  call  we,  then,  the  firmament,  Lorenso  ?— 
As  forM  the  body,  since  the  skies  sustain 
The  soul  with  food,  that  gix'es  imnrtortal  life. 
Call  it,  the  noble  pasture  of  the  mind  ; 
\Miich  there  expatiates,  strengthens,  and  exults. 
And  riots  through  the  luxuries  of  thought. 
Call  it,  the  garden  of  the  Deity, 
Blofisom'd  with  stars,  redundant  in  the  growth 
Of  fruit  ambrosial ;  moral  fruit  to  man. 
Caa  itf  the  breast-plate  of  the  true  Higb-prieat, 
Ardent  with  gems  oracular,  that  give. 
In  points  of  highest  moment,  right  resp<mse  | 
And  ill  neglected,  if  we  prize  our  peace. 

Thus  have  we  found  a  true  astrology ; 
Thus  have  we  found  a  new,  and  noble  sense. 
In  which  alone  stars  govern  human  fiites. 
O  that  the  stars  (as  some  have  fdgn'd)  let  €U1 
Bloodshed,  and  havoc,  on  eipbattlc^d  realnos. 
And  rescued  monarchs  from  so  black  a  guilt  I 
Bourbon  !  this  wish  how  generous  in  a  foe ! 
Wouldst  thou  be  great,  wonldst  tbon  beoooM  m 

God, 
And  stick  thy  deathless  name  among  the  stars. 
For  mighty  conquests  on  a  needle's  point  > 
Instead  of  forging  chains  for  foreigners, 
Bastile  thy  tutor :  grandeur  all  thy  aim  ? 
As  yet  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is :  how  great. 
How  glopous,  then,  appears  the  nund  of  man, , 
When  iir  it  all  the  stars,  and  planets,  roll  I 
And  what  it  «eemi,  it  it :  ^M<ob}eeU  make 
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Grtat  minds,  cnlarcririfi:  as  their  views  enlarge ; 
Those  stili  more  gudlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

.And  more  divine  than  thescy  thou  canst  not  s^. 
Dazzled,  <•  er-pOAcr'd,  with  the  delicious  draught 
Oi  niisof  Haneoiis  splendours,  how  I  reel 
FrcM'.  'h<  ucht  ti  thought,  inebriate,  without  end  ! 

An  E-ien,  th.s  !  a  Paradise  nitlost/ 

I  mfi'i  ihe  I  eity  in  every  view, 

And  trein'.f"  at  my  nakedness  before  him  ! 

O  that  I  o.old  hut  reach  the  tree  of  life/ 

F'^r  hne  it  j^rows,  unguarded  fmm  our  tast« ; 

fio/iandng  sivord  denies  our  entrance  here ; 

Would  man  oat  gather,  he  might  live  for  ever. 
Lurenzo  .'  much  of  moral  hast  thou  seen. 

Of  c.irious  arts  art  thou  more  fond  }  Then  mark 

Tiie  mathnnafic  glories  of  the  skies, 

In  n  imber,  weight,  and  measure,  all  ordain'd. 

Lorenzo's  boasted  builders,  chance,  Oind  fate. 

Are  left  to  finish  his  aerial  towers  ; 

Wisdom  and  choice,  their  well-known  characters 

Here  deep  impress  ;  and  claim  it  for  their  own. 

Though  splendid  all,  no  splendour  void  of  use  j 

Use  rivals  beauty  y  art  contends  with  power  y 

No  wanton  waste,  amid  elfuse  expcuiie  5 

The  great  economist  adiusting  all 

To  prudent  pomp,  magnificently  wise. 

How  rich  the  prospect !  and  for  ever  new  ! 

And  neivest  to  the  m?m  that  views  it  most  ; 

F<<r  newer  still  in  intinite  succeeds. 

Then,  these  aerial  racers,  O  how  swift ! 
How  the  shaft  loiters  from  the  strongest  string ! 
Spirit  alone  can  distance  the  career. 
Orb  abo\e  orb  ascending  without  end  ! 
(  ircle  tn  circle,  without  end,  enclosed  ! 
Wheel,  within  whe*! ;  Kzekiel  {  like  to  thine  ! 
Like  thine,   it  seems  a  visi  m  or  a  dream  ; 
Though  seen^  we  labour  to  b'^lieve  it  true/ 
What  involution  !  what  extent !  what  swarms 
Of  worlds,  that  laugh  at  Earth  /  immensely  great  ! 
Immensely  distant  from  each  orher's  spheres! 
What,  then,  the  wondrous  %pace  through  wl.ich  they 
At  once  it  quite  ingulfs  all  human  thought;  [ix)ll  ? 
'Tis  comprehension's  absolute  defeat. 

Nor  think  thou  see-t  a  wild  disf»r.]er  here  j 
Through  this  illustrious  chaos  to  the  sight. 
Arrangement  neat,  and  chastest  order  reign. 
The  path  prescrib'd,  inviolably  kept, 
Upbraids  the  lawless  sallies  of  mankind, 
t^'orlds,  ever  thwarting,  never  interfere ; 
»Vhat  knots  are  ty'd  !   How  soon  are  they  dissolv'd, 
Ind  set  the  seeming  marry 'd  planets  free  ! 
""hey  rove  for  ever,  without  errour  rove ; 
onfuHJon  uncoiifiis  d  !  nor  less  admire 
'his  tumult  untumultuous  ;  all  on  wing  ! 
1  motion,  all  !  yet  what  profound  repose  I 
V'hat  feoid  action,  yet  no  noi>e  !  a<  aw'd 

0  silence  by  the  presence  of  their  Lord  ; 

r  h  ish'tl  by  his  command,  in  love  to  man, 
nd  bid  le*^  fall  soft  beams  on  human  re^t, 
estless  them  'Clves.     On  yon  cenilean  plain, 

1  exultation  to  their  God,  and  thine, 
hey  dance,  they  '^irg  eternal  jubilee, 
ternal  celebration  of  his  praise. 

It,  since  their  son":  arrives  not  at  our  car, 
^eir  dance  perplex'd  exhibits  to  the  sight 
lir  fiicro^lyphic  of  his  peerless  power. 
ark,  how  the  M'yrinthian  turns  they  take, 
le  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze, 
cave  the  grand  cypher  of  Om«i/io/c«<:e; 
Gods,  how  great !  how  legible  to  man  ! 


Leaves  so  much  wonder  greater  wonder  still  ? 
Where  are  the  pillars  that  support  the  skies  } 
What  more  than  Atlantean  shoulder  props 
Th*  incumbent  load?  what  magic,  what  strange  art. 
In  fluid  air  these  ponderous  orbs  sustains  ? 
Who  would  not  think  them  bung  in  golden  chains  ? 
And  ^<»  they  are  ;  in  the  high  will  of  Heaven, 
Which  fixes  all ;  makes  adamant  of  air. 
Or  air  of  adamant ;  makes  all  of  nought. 
Or  nought  of  all ;  M  such  the  dread  decree. 

Imagine  from  their  deep  foundations  torn 
The  most  gigantic  sons  of  Earth,  the  broad 
And  towering  Alps,  all  tost  into  the  sea  ; 
And,  light  as  down,  or  volatile  as  air. 
Their  bulks  enormous,  dancing  on  the  waves, 
In  time,  and  measure,  exquisite;  while  all 
The  winds,  in  emulation  of  the  spheres. 
Tune  their  sonorous  instruments  aloft ; 
The  concert  swell,  and  animate  the  ball. 
Would  this  appear  amazing?  What,  then,  worlds, 
In  a  far  thinner  element  sustain'd. 
And  acting  the  same  part,  with  greater  skill. 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  noblest  ends  f 

More  ohviotis  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stars 
The  seats  majestic,  proud  imperial  thrones. 
On  which  angelic  delegates  of  Heaven, 
At  certain  periods,  as  the  sovereign  nods. 
Discharge  high  trusts  of  vengeance,  or  of  love  ; 
To  clothe,  in  outward  grandeur,  grand  design. 
And  acts  most  solemn  still  more  solemnize  ? 
Ye  citizens  of  air !  what  ardent  thanks, 
What  full  effusion  of  the  grateful  heart, 
Is  due  fn^m  man  indulg'd  in  suoh  a  sight ! 
A  sight  so  noble  !  and  a  sight  so  kind  ! 
It  drops  uetv  truths  at  every  new  survey  ! 
Feels  not  Lorenzo  something  stir  within. 
That  sweeps  away  all  period  ?  As  these  spheres 
Afeasure  duration,  thev  no  less  inspire 
The  g  )dlike  hope  uf  ages  w  ithout  end.  [take 

The  boundless  space,  through  which  these  nners 
Their  restless  roam,  sngi^ests  the  sister  thoophl 
Of  boundless  titne.     Thus,  by  kind  Nature's  skill. 
To  man  unlaboured,  that  important  guest, 
Eternity,  finds  entrance  at  the  sight: 
And  an  cteinity,  for  man  onJain'd, 
Or  these  his  destin'd  midnight  counsellors, 
The  stars,  had  never  whisper'd  it  to  man. 
Nature  informs,  but  neVr  insults,  her  sons. 
Could  she  then  kindle  the  must  ardent  wish 
To  disappoint  it  ? — That  is  blasphemy. 
Thus,  of  thy  creed  a  second  article. 
Momentous,  as  the  existence  of  a  Ciod, 
Is  found  (as  I  conceive)  where  rarely  sought  1 
And  thou  mayst  read  thy  soul  immortal,  here. 

Here,  then,  Ixjrenzo  !  on  these  glories  dwell  s 
Nor  want  the  gilt-illuminated  roof. 
That  calls  the  wretche<l  gay  to  dark  do'ights. 
j^asenidlies  f — ^This  is  one  divinely  bright  1 
Here,  uneudanger'd  in  health,  wcalr'',or  fame. 
Range  through  the  fairest,  uid  the  Sultan  scorn, 
//e,  wise  as  thou,  no  crescent  hold-*  so  fair. 
As  that,  which  on  his  turbant  awes  a  world  ; 
And  thinks  the  Moon  is  proud  to  copy  him. 
Look  on  her,  and  gain  more  than  worlds  can  give, 
A  mind  superior  to  the  cha:ms  of  power. 
Thou  murtled  in  delusions  of  this  life  ! 
Can  yonder  Moon  turn  (xean  in  his  bed. 
From  side  to  side,  in  rr. nstant  ebb  and  flow. 
And  purify  from  stench  his  watery  realms  ? 
And  fails  her  moral  inf  uence  ?  wants  she  power 
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To  turn  Lore^m^s  stubborn  tide  of  thought 
Fiom  stagnating  on  Earth's  hifected  shore, 
And  purge  from  nuisance  his  corrupted  heart  ? 
Fails  her  attraction  when  it  draws  to  Heaven  ? 
Nay,  and  to  what  thou  vahiest  more,  Earth^s  joy  ! 
Minds  elevate,  and  panting  for  unseen. 
And  defecate  from  sense,  aione  obtain 
Full  relish  of  existence  un-deflower'd, 
The  life  of  life,  the  zest  of  worldly  bliss : 
All  else  on  Earth  am  junts— to  what  ?  To  this : 
«*  Bad  to  be  suffer' di  blessings  to  be  left  ;*' 
Earth's  richest  inventory  boasU^  n<>  more. 

Of  higher  scenes  be,  then,  the  call  obey*d. 
O  let  me  gaze  I — Of  gazing  there*s  no  end. 
O  let  me  think  ! — Tliought  Xvto  is  wilderM  here; 
In  mid-way  flight  imagination  tires ; 
Yet  soon  re-prunes  her  wing  to  soar  anew, 
Her  point  unable  to  forbear,  or  gain  ; 
So  great  the  pleasure,  no  profound  the  plan  ! 
A  banquet,  this,  where  men  and  angels  meet. 
Eat  the  same  manna,  mingle  Earth  and  Heaven. 
How  distant  some  of  the  nocturnal  •'uns  ! 
So  distant  (says  the  sage),  't  were  not  absurd 
To  doubt,  if  beams,  st-t  out  at  Nature's  birth, 
Are  yet  arriv'd  at  this  so  foreign  world  ; 
Thoucrh  nothing  half  so  rapid  as  their  flight. 
An  eye  of  awe  and  wonder  let  me  roll. 
And  r>ll,/br  ever :  who  can  satiate  sight 
In  such  a  scene  ?  in  such  an  ocvru  u  irle 
Of  deep  astonishment  ?  where  depth,  heitrht, breadth 
Are  lost  in  their  extremes  $  and  where  to  count 
The  thick-sf»wn  glories  in  this  Held  of  fire. 
Perhaps  a  seraph's  computation  fails. 
Now,  go,  Ambition  I  boast  thy  boundless  might 

In  conquest  o'er  the  tenth  part  of  a  giuin. 
And  yet  Lorenzo  calls  for  ujiracles. 

To  give  his  tottering  faith  a  s^jlid  base. 

Why  call  for  less  than  is  already  thine  ? 

Thou  art  no  novice  in  theology  j 

What  is  a  miracle  f — 'T  is  a  reproach, 

»Tis  an  implicit  satire,  on  mankind  i 

And  while  it  satisfes,  it  cetisures  too. 

To  common  sense,  great  Nature's  course  proclaims 

A  Df  ity  :  when  mankind  falls  asleep, 

A  miracle  is  sent,  as  an  alarm ; 

To  wake  the  world,  and  prove  him  o*er  again, 

By  rece?it  argument,  but  not  more  strong. 

Say,  which  im^wrts  more  plenitud<  of  power, 

Or  Nature*s  lans  iofuc,  or  to  repeal  f 

To  make  a  gun,  or  stop  his  mid  career  ? 

To  countermand  his  orders,  and  send  bark 

The  flaming  courier  to  the  freighted  Kast^ 

Warm'd,  and  astonisli'd,  at  his  evening  ray  ? 

Or  bid  the  Moon^  as  with  her  jounn^y  tir'd. 

In  Ajalon's  s  )ft,  flmery  vale  repcjsc  ? 

Great  things  are  thebC ;  still  greater,  to  create. 

From  Adam's  bf>wer  l«H»k  down  through  the  whole 

Of  miracles; — resistless  is  their  power  ?  [train 

They  do  not,  can  not,  more  ama/e  the  mind. 

Than  this,  calCd  un-mirarulous  sun'ey, 

U  duly  wcigh'd,  irrationally  seen, 

If  seen  with  human  eyes.     The  brute,  indeed. 

Sees  nought  bul  spangles  here;  tUcJool,  no  more. 

Say'st  thou,   '•  The i<Mirse  <if  Nature  governs  all  r " 

The  course  of  Nature  is  the  art  of  (iinj. 

The  miracles  thou  call'st  for,  this  attests  ; 

For  say.  Could  Nature  Nature's  c<Mirse  control  ? 

But,  miracles  apart,  who  sees  him  not, 

Nnturt^s  Controller,  Author,  Guide,  and  End! 

Who  turns  his  eye  on  Nature's  midnight  face. 


But  must  inquire—'*  What  hand  behind  the  fcmut 
**  What  arm  Almighty,  put  these  wheeling  globet 
In  motion,  and  wound  up  the  vast  macbhie? 
Who  rounded  in  his  palm  tbese  spacious  orba  ? 
Who  bow'dtbem  flaming  through  the  dark  profouod. 
Numerous  as  glittering  gems  of  mominf -dev. 
Or  sparks  from  populous  cities  in  a  blaze. 
And  set  the  bosom  of  old  night  on  fire  ? 
Peopled  her  desert,  and  made  horrour  unile  ?•* 
Or,  if  the  military  style  delights  thee,  [man) 

(F"r  stars  have  fought  their  battles,  leaga'd  with 
**  Who  marshals  this  bright  host  ?    enrolls  their 

names  > 
Ap{x>ints  their  post,  their  marches,  and  returns 
Punctual  at  stated  periods  ?  who  disbands 
These  veteran  troops,  their  final  duty  done. 
If  e  er  disbanded  ?" — He,  whose  potent  word, 
Like  the  loud  trumpet,  levy'd  first  their  powers 
In  nighVs  inglorious  empire,  where  they  slept 
In  beds  of  darkness :  arm'd  them  with  OerceAuBes, 
ArrauK'd,  and  disciplin'd,  and  clothM  in  gold; 
And  calPd  them  out  of  chaos  to  the  6eld, 
Where  now  they  war  with  vice  and  taUieiief. 
O  let  us  join  this  army !  joining  these. 
Will  jjive  us  hearts  intrepid,  at  that  botir, 
Wheji  brighter  flames  shall  cut  a  darker  night ; 
When  th»se  strong  demonstrations  of  a  God 
Shall  hide  ( ^eir  bead<,  or  tumble  from  their  spheres. 
And  one  eternal  curtain  cover  all  ! 

Struck  at  that  thought,  as  new  awak*d,  I  lift 
A  more  enlightened  eye,  and  read  the  stars 
To  man  still  more  propitious  ;  and  their  aid 
(Though  guiltless  of  idolatry)  implore; 
Nor  lon;:rer  rob  them  of  their  noblest  naaie. 
O  ye  dividers  ofwy  time!  Yr  bright 
Aconnptants  of  my  days,  and  months,  and  years, 
In  your  fair  ca4ei>dar  di-*tinctly  marked  ! 
Sin<!e  that  authentic,  radiant  register, 
Though  man  inspects  it  not, sUnds  good  against bim ; 
Since  you^  and  years,  roll  on,  though  man  standi 
Teach  me  my  days  to  number,  and  apply      [still; 
My  trembling  heart  lo  ivisdom  ;  now  beyond 
All  shadow-  of  excuse  for  fooling  on. 
Ag^e  smooths  our  path  to  prudence  !  sweeps  aside 
I  he  snires  keen  appetite  and  passion  spread 
To  cateh  ^tmy  souls ;  and  woe  to  that  gray  bead, 
Who>c  folly  would  undo  what  age  has  done! 
Aid  then,  aid,  all  ye  stars  !-^Much  rather,  tbon, 
Croat  Artist !  Thou,  whose  finger  set  angbt 
This  exquisite  machine^  with  all  its  tcheeU, 
Though  inter\'ol  v'd,  exact ;  and  pointing  oat 
Lif's  rapid  and  inwocable  flight. 
With  such  an  index  fair  as  none  can  miss* 
Who  lifts  an  eye,  nor  sleeps  till  it  iscloa^d. 
Open  mine  eye,  dread  Deity  !  to  read 
The  tacit  doctrine  of  thy  works  j  to  see 
riling^  as  they  ar«,  un-alter'd  through  the  glass 
Of  worldly  wishes.     Time^  eternity  t 
(T  is  these,  mis-measur'd,  ruin  all  mankind) 
Set  them  befoi-e  me ;  let  roe  lay  them  both 
In  equal  scale,  and  learn  their  various  ■iiiglit 
Let  time  appear  a  moment,  as  it  is; 
And  let  eternity's  full  orb,  at  once. 
Turn  on  my  soul,  and  strike  it  into  HeaTCtt. 
When  shall  I  see  far  more  than  charms  n<  sow  } 
Gaze  on  creation's  mo<lel  in  ihy  breast 
Lnveil'd,  nor  wonder  at  the  transcript  more  ? 
When  this  vile,  foreign,  dust,  which  saootheiv  aJ! 
That  travel  Earth's  deep  rale,  shall  I  shake  off? 
When  shall  my  soul  her  incarnatign  quit. 
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lad,  r»-ttdopied  Co  thy  Uett  eoibraoe, 
ObUia  her  •potkeotit  id  thee  ? 

Do9t  think,  Lorenzo,  this  is  wandering  wide  ? 
No,  His  directly  striking  at  the  mark; 
To  wake  thy  diad  devoHon  ^  was  my  point ; 
And  how  I  bless  mgkVt  consecrating  shades. 
Which  to  a  temple  turn  an  umverse  ; 
Fill  us  with  great  ideas,  foil  of  Heaven, 
And  antidote  the  pestilential  Earth  ! 
In  erery  storm,  that  either  frowns,  or  falls. 
What  an  asylum  has  the  soul  in  prayer ! 
And  what  a  fane  is  Uns,  in  which  to  pray  ! 
And  what  a  God  most  dwell  in  such  a  fttne  { 
O  what  a  genius  must  inform  the  skies  1 
And  is  Lorenzo's  salamander  heart 
Cold,  and  untoucliM,  amid  the  sacred  fires  } 
O  ye  aootumal  sparks  I  ye  glowing  embers,  [more, 
Ob  Heaven's  broad  hearth  !  who  bum,  or  bum  no 
Who  blaze,  or  die,  as  Great  Jehovah's  breath 
Or  blows  you,  or  forbears :  assist  my  song; 
Pour  your  whole  inftuence;  exorcise  his  heaK, 
So  long  possest ;  and  bring  him  back  toman. 

And  is  Lorenzo  a  donorrer  stUl  f 
Pride  in  thy  parts  provokes  thee  to  contest 
TVwIis,  which,  contested,  put  thy  porU  to  shame. 
Nor  shame  they  more  Lorenzo's  head  than  heurt^ 
AfaiUUeu  heart,  how  despicably  small  I 
Too  strait,  ought  great,  or  generous,  to  receive ! 
Fill'd  with  an  atom  I  fill'd,  and  foul'd,  with  seif/ 
And seif.mistaken !  self,  that lasU  an  hour! 
Jnstmcts  and  passtant,  of  the  nobler  kind. 
Lie  suflR>cat^  there ;  or  thejf  alone, 
Reasim  apart,  would  wake  high  hope ;  and  opcB, 
To  ravished  thought,  that  wUUectuaL  sphere, 
Where,  order ^  toiedom,  goodmeu,  providence. 
Their  endless  miracles  of  love  display, 
And  fwomise  all  the  truly-great  desire. 
The  mind  that  would  be  happy^  must  be  great; 
Great,  in  its  withu ;  great,  in  its  mtrvtye. 
Extended  views  a  nacrow  mind  extend ; 
Push  out  its  oorrugate,  expansive  make. 
Which,  ere  long,  more  than  planets  shall  embrace. 
A  manof  coinpattmakesamanoftM>rtik; 
Z)totne  contemplate,  and  become  dioiite. 

As  man  was  made  for  glory,  and  for  bliss. 
An  littleness  is  in  approach  to  woe ; 
Open  thy  bosom,  set  thy  wbhes  wide, 
And  let  in  manhood\  let  in  happmeu ; 
Admit  the  boundless  theatre  of  thought 
Prom  nothing,  up  to  God ;  which  makes  a  man. 
Take  God  fropi  Natwre,  nothing  great  is  left ; 
Man's  mind  is  in  a  pit,  and  nothing  sees ; — 
Man's  heart  b  in  a  jakes,  and  k>ves  the  mire. 
£n>erge  from  thv  profound ;  erect  thine  eye ; 
Bee  thy  distress  1  boar  close  art  thou  besieg'd  i 
Besleg'd  by  Nature,  the  proud  sceptic's  foe ! 
Enclos'd  by  these  innummarable  worlds, 
Sparklhig  conviotkKi  on  the  darkest  mind, 
As  hi  a  golden  net  of  Providence. 
Haw  art  thou  caught,  sure  captive  of  belirf ! 
Pron  this  thy  bleat  captivity,  what  art. 
What  bla^beay  to  reason,  sets  tbee  firee ! 
'Kbit  toe^e  is  Heaven's  indulgent  violence : 
Canst  thou  bear  up  against  this  tida  of  gfory  ? 
What  is  £arth  boiomM  in  these  ambient  orbs, 
But,  foith  ia  Qod  impos^d^and  press'd  on  man } 
Dar'it  thou  still  litigate  thy  desperate  cau$e, 
ijpite  ^^Hwtij  mrnisfoos,  awfiil,  wUnemt, 
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And  doubt  the  deposition  of  the  skies  ? 
O  how  laboriuus  is  thy  way  to  ruin ! 
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Laborious  I  'tis  imprtuticatle  quite  ; 
To  sink  beyond  a  doubt,  in  this  debate. 
With  all  his  weight  of  wisdom  and  of  will. 
And  crime  flagitious,  I  defy  a  fool. 
Some  wish  they  did  g  but  no  man  di^Utneu 
God  is  a  j^'(  ,*  tpirit  cannot  strike 
These  gross,  material  organs;  God  by  man 
As  much  is  seen,  as  men  a  God  can  see. 
In  these  astonishing  exploits  of  power. 
What  order,  beauty,  motioo,  duttance,  siae ! 
Conception  of  design,  how  exquisite ! 
How  complicate,  in  their  divine  police  I 
Apt  means !  great  end^  \  consent  to  general  good  f 
Each  attribute  of  these  material  gods. 
So  kMig  (and  that  with  specious  pleas)  ador'd, 
A  separate  conquest  gains  o'er  rebel  thought  | 
And  leads  in  triumph  the  whole  mind  of  man. 
Lorenzo !  this  may  seem  harangue  to  thee  ; 
Such  all  is  apt  to  seem,  that  thwarts  our  wilU 
And  dost  thcAi,  then,  demand  a  timpU  proof 
Of  this  great  master  moral  of  the  skies, 
UnskilI'd,  or  dis-indin'd,  to  read  it  there  f 
*  Since 't  is  the  basis,  and  all  drops  without  it. 
Take  it,  in  ope  compact,  unbroken  chain. 
Such  proof  insists  on  an  attentive  ear; 
'Twill  not  make  one  amid  a  mob  of  thoughts. 
And,  for  thy  notice,  struggle  with  the  world. 
Retire; — the  world  shut  out;*-thy  thoughts  call 
Imagination^i  airy  wing  repress ;  —         [home  ;-• 
L4K:k  up  thy  senset ; — let  joopastion  stir  ;— 
Wake  all  to  reason ; — let  her  reign  alone ; 
Then,  in  thy  souVs  deep  silence,  and  the  depth 
Of  Natures  silence,  midnight,  thus  inquire. 
As  /  have  done ;  and  shall  inquire  no  more, 
in  Nature's  channel,  thus  the  questions  run :— • 
**  Whatam  I  ?  and  from  tohence  f — I  nothing  know. 
But  that  I  am;  and,  since  I  am,  oooclude 
Something  eternal :  had  there  e'er  been  nought^ 
Nought  still  had  been  :  eternal  there  mmt  be.-* 
But  uMl  eternal  ?^-Why  not  humanracef 
And  Adam's  ancestors  without  an  end  ?— > 
That  '8  hard  to  be  conceiv'd ;  since  every  link 
Of  that  k>ng-chain'd  succession  is  so  frail ; 
Can  every  port  depend,  and  not  the  whole  f 
Yet  grant  it  true ;  luw  difficulties  rise ; 
I'm  still  quite  out  at  sea ;  nor  see  the  shore. 
Whence  Earth,  and  these  bright  orU  t —Eternal  too  ^ 
Grant  matter  was  eternal ;  still  these  or^i 
Would  want  some  other  father ; — much  design 
Is  seen  in  all  their  miotions,  all  their  maJber; 
Design  iD^>lie8  intelligence,  and  art  ,* 
That  can't  be  from  themselves-~or  man :  that  ait 
Man  scarce  can  comprehend,  could  man  bestow  } 
And  nothing  greater  yet  allow'd  tiian  num,'^ 
Wbo»  motion^  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain, 
Shot  through  vast  masses  of  enormous  weight  ? 
Who  bid  brute  matter's  restive  lump  assume 
Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly  ? 
Has  matter  innate  motion  ?  then  each  atom. 
Asserting  Its  indisputable  right 
To  dance,  .would  form  an  universe  of  dust: 
Has  matter  sotted  Then  whence  these  gkvkNufonni 
And  boundless  flights,  from  shapeless,  and  repos*d  f 
Has  matter  mare  than  motion  ?  has  it  thought. 
Judgment,  and  senius  ?  is  it  deeply  leara'd 
In  mathemoHcs  7  Has  it  fram'd  such  laws, 

I'  Which  but  to  guesB,  a  Newton  made  immortal  ?-r 
If  io,how  each  fqgif  atom  laughs  at  jo^e. 
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Who  tbtnk  a  elod  mSaior  to  A  mm/ 
If  art,  to  form ;  and  counsel,  to  conduct ; 
And  tbat  with  greater  fn  than  bnaaan  AiU, 
Rettdes  not  in  eadi  block  ;—a  Godhead  rdgw. 
Grant,  then,  invi«ihle,  eternal,  Mind ; 
That  granted,  all  is  tolv'd— But,  grantinf  that. 
Draw  i  Act  o'er  me  a  still  darker  clood  ? 
Grant  I  not  that  which  I  can  ne'er  conceive  } 
A  being  without  origin,  or  end ! — 
Hail,  human  liberty !  There  is  no  Ood — 
Yet,  why  ?  On  either  scheme  that  knot  sobasts ; 
Subsist  it  nMuty  in  Ood,  or  hummi  ract : 
'  If  in  the  last,  how  many  knots  beside, 
Indtsiioloble  ail  ? — Why  choose  it  tkfre, 
Where,  chosen,  still  subsist  ten  thousand  more? 
Reject  it,  where,  that  chosen,  all  the  rest 
Dispeis'd  leave  reasok'i  whole  horizon  dear ; 
This  is  not  reason's  dictate  j  mmm  tays,    (seale;" 
*'  Close  with  the  side  where  cne  grain  turns  the 
What  vast  preponderance  b  here !  can  reason 
With  louder  voice  exclaim — "  Believe  a  God  ?" 
And  retmM  beard,  is  the  sole  mark  of  man. 
What  tbing^  impossible  must  man  think  true. 
On  any  other  system !  and  how  stran^re 
To  disl^elieve,  through  mere  credulity  !" 
If,  in  this  chain,  Lorenzo  finds  no  flaw, 
Let  it  for  ever  bind  him  to  belitf, 
And  where  the  link,  m  which  a  flaw  he  6nds  ? 
And,  if  a  God  there  is,  that  God  how  great ! 
How  great  that  power,  whose  providential  care 
Through  these  bright  orbs' dark  centres  darts  aray! 
Of  Naittre  universal  threads  the  whole ! 
And  hangs  crwitimt,  like  a  preciinis  gem, 
Thoaglh  little,  on  the  footstool  of  his  throne! 

1  hat  little  gem,  how  large !  a  weight  let  fhll 
From  a  fixt  star,  in  ages  can  it  reach 
This-distant  Earth  /  Say,  then,  Lorenzo !  where, 
Where,  ends  this  mighty  building  ?   Where,  begm 
The  suburbs  of  Creation  ?  Where,  the  wall 
Whose  battlements  look  o'er  into  the  vale 
Of  non-existence  ?  Nothing's  strange  abode  1 
Say,  at  what  point  of  space  Jehovah  dropp'd 
His  slacken'd  ime,  and  laid  his  lalanre  by  ; 
Weigli'd  tosridli,  and  measured  injmile,  no  more  I 
Where,  rears  his  terminating  pUUn  high 
Its  extra-maadaac  head  ?  and  says,  to  gods, 
In  characterr  Illustrious  as  the  Sun, 
<<  I  stand,  the  plan's  proud  period ;  I  pronounce 
The  work  accompKsVd  t  the  creation  clos'd : 
Shout,  alt  ye  godsl  nor  shout,  ye  gods  alone ; 
Of  all  that  lives,  or,  if  devoid  of  life, 
That  rests,  orrolU,  ye  heights,  and  depths  resound! 
Resound^!  r^^iound !   ye  depths,  and  heights  re- 
sound!*^ 
Hard  are  those  questkms ; — answer  harder  still. 
Is  thu  the  >o\e  exploit,  the  single  birth. 
The  solitary  son  iA  power  divine  f 
Or  (as  th'  Almighty  Father,  n^ith  a  breath. 
Impregnated  the  womb  of  distant  ipaxe  f 
HaB  h^  not  hid,  in  various  provinces, 
Brothar-creatioHs  the  dark  bowels  burst 
Of  night  primeval ;  barren,  now,  no  more  ? 
And  he  the  central  sun,  transpiercing  all 
Those  gtoitf  generatient,  which  disport. 
And  dance,  as  motety  in  his  meridian  ray; 
That  ray  withdrawn,  benighted,  or  ab«K)rb'd, 
In  that  f/ttfss  of  liorr<tury  whence  they  sprung ; 
While  Otaot  triuiupk-s  repofse^  of  all 
•R^^al  crfation  ravitshM  from  his  throne  ? 
C'hau^!  of  NaUne  both  the  «oaab,*and  gra  a ! 


Think'st  thoa  my  scheoM,  Loreaeo,  spreads  too 
Is  thiserWaoflgaaif— No;  thisbjMS<;       [wide? 
Just,  in  coi^tufe,  thought  were  febe  mjmct. 
If  t  is  an  errour,  tis  an  errour  sprung 
Prom  noble  root,  high  thought  of  the  Most-Higli. 
But  whqefowB  errour  ?  who  can  prove  it  such  r— 
fie  that  can  set  Omnipotence  a  bound. 
C'an  man  cencetve  beyond  what  God  can  do  T 
Nothing  but  ijuite  imfostible  is  hard. 
He  summons  into  being,  with  like  eaae, 
A  whole  rrro/WM,  and  a  single  grain. 
Speaks  he  the  wt>rd  ?  a  thousand  worlds  are  bom ! 
A  thousand  worlds }  there *s  space  for  millionB  more; 
And  in  what  spaoe  can  his  great >Sat  fail  ? 
Condemn  me  not,  cokl  critic !  hut  indulge 
The  warm  imagination :  why  condemn  ? 
Why  not  indulge  sn^h  thoughts,  as  swell  our  hearts 
With  fuller  admiration  of  that  pawer,  [swell  > 

Who  gives  our  hearts  with  such  high  tboi^ghts  to 
Why  not  indulge  in  ki$  augmented  praise  ? 
Darts  not  his  glory  a  still  brighter  ray,  - 
The  less  is  left  to  chaoe,  and  the  realms 
Of  hideous  ftight,  whereyoary  strays  agbsni; 
And,  though  jnost  talkative,  makes  no  report  f 

Still  seems  my  thought  enormous  ?  Think  agua ; 
Experience  'self  shall  aid  thy  lame  belie£ 
Glasses  (that  revelation  to  the  sight!) 
Have  they  not  led  us  in  the  deep  disdoee 
Of  fine-spim  Nature,  exqui^titely  smaUy 
And,  though  demonstrated,  still  iU-centeio*d  f 
If  then,  on  the  reverse,  the  mind  would  mount 
In  magidtude,  what  mind  can  mount  too  far. 
To  keep  the  balance,  and  creation  ^ourf 
Dffect  akme  can  err  on  such  a  theme ; 
What  is  too  great,  if  we  the  cause  survey  f 
Stupendous  Architect  f  thou,  thou  art  all ! 
My  soul  flies  up  and  down  in  thoughts  of  thee. 
And  (|nds  herseK  but  at  the  centre  still ! 
I  Am,  thy  name !  existence,  all  thine  own  ! 
Creation^s  nothing;  flatter*d  much  if  styPd 
•*  The  thin,  the  fleeting  atmosphere  nf  God."* 

O  for  the  voice*-*of  what  >  of  whom  ?— What 
Can  answer  to  my  wants,  in  such  ascent,         [voice 
As  dares  to  deem  one  imiverse  too  small  ? 
Tell  me,  Loren^!  (fbrnowy<wry  glows, 
Fir'd  in  the  vortex  of  Almighty  power) 
Is  not  this  home  creation,  in  the  map 
Of  universal  NaUtrt,  as  a  speck. 
Like  fair  Britannia  in  our  little  ball ; 
Exceeding  fair,  and  glorious,  for  its  size. 
But,  elsewhere,  fiar  out-measur'd,  far  outshone. 
In^Jinry  (for  theyar ^  beyond  us  lies) 
Canst  tlHMi  not  figure  it,  an  isle,  almost 
Too  small  for  notice,  in  the  "vast  of  being  ; 
Sever'd  by  migbiy  seas  oiun-bmU  space 
From  either  r«b^ ;  from  ample  cofUmenfr 
Of  higher  life,  where  nobler  natives  dwell ; 
Less  northern,  less  remote  from  Deity, 
Glowing  beneath  the  bae  of  the  Supreme ; 
Where  souls  in  exoellence  make  haste,  «pat  forth. 
Luxuriant  growths ;  nor,  the  late  autumn  wait 
Of  human  worth,  but  ripen  soon  to  gods  \ 

Yet  why  drown yaticy  in  such  depths  as  these  ? 
Return,  presumptuous  rover !  and  confess 
The  bounds  of  man;  nor  blame  them,  as  too  small 
Enioy  we  ncA  full  scope  in  what  is  aeen  f 
Full  ample  the  dominions  of  the  S<m  I 
Full  glorious  to  behold,  how  for,  bow  wide, 
The  matchlf^  monarch,  from  his  flaming  tbrooe, 
lAvl$h  of  lustre,  throws  his  beams  about  hiai, 
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Forth«r,  and  faster,  than  a  thought  can  fly. 
And  feeds  his  planets  with  eternal  fires  1 
This  Heliopolis,  by  greater  far 
Than  the  proud  tyrant  of  the  Nile,  was  built; 
And  he  alone,  who  buUt  it,  can  destroy. 
Beyond  this  city,  why  strays  human  thought } 
One  wonderful,  enough  for  man  to  know  1 
One  infinite  1  enough  for  man  to  range  ! 
One  firmament,  enough  for  man  to  read ! 
O  what  voluminous  instruction  here ! 
What  page  of  wisdom  is  denied  him  ?  None ; 
If  learning  bis  chief  lesson  mak«s  him  wise. 
Nor  is  instruction,  here,  our  only  gain ; 
There  dwells  a  noble  paUua  in  the  skies, 
Which  warms  our  passions,  proseljrtes  our  hearts. 
How  eloquently  shines  the  glowing  pole ! 
With  what  authority  it  gives  its  charge, 
RemoDstrating  great  truths  in  style  sublime, 
Though  silent,  loud !  beard  Earth  around ;  above 
The  planets  beard  $  and  not  unheard  in  Hell ; 
Hell  has  ber  wonder,  though  too  proud  to  praise. 
Is  Earth,  then,  more  infernal  ?  has  she  those. 
Who  neither  firmse  (Lorenzo)  nor  admire  f 

LcMrenzo's  admiration,  pre-engag'd, 
Ke'er  ask*d  the  Moon  one  question ;  never  held 
Least  correspondence  with  a  single  star ; 
Ne'er  rear'd  an  altar  to  the  queen  of  Heaven 
Walking  in  brightness ;  or  her  train  ador*d. 
Hieir  sublunary  rivals  have  long  since 
Engroas'd  his  whole  devotion ;  ttars  malign. 
Which  made  the  fond  astronomer  run  mad ; 
Darken  his inteUectj  corrupt  bis  heart-. 
Cause  him  to  racriflce  his  fame  and  peace 
To  momentary  madness,  call'd  delight. 
Idolater,  more  gross  than  ever  kiss'd 
The  lifted  hand  to  Luna,  or  pour'd  out 
The  blood  to  Jove  !-— O  thou,  to  whom  belongs 
jIU  sacrifice !  O  thou  Great  Jove  unfeign'd  ^ 
Divine  Instructor!  Thy jSn<  volume,  this, 
For  man^s  perusal;  all  in  capitals  1 
In  Moon,  and  stars  (Heaven*s  golden  alphabet !) 
Emblaz'd  to  seize  the  sight ;  who  ntns,  may  read ; 
Who  reads,  can  understand,    'Tis  unconfin'd 
To  Christian  land,  or  Jewry ;  fiiirly  writ 
In  language  universal,  to  mankind  : 
A  language,  lofty  to  the  leam'd :  yet  plain 
To  those  that  feed  the  flock,  or  guide  the  plough. 
Or,  from  his  husk,  strike  out  the  bounding  grain. 
A  kngnage,  worthy  the  Great  Mind,  that  speaks ! 
Prrface,  and  comment,  to  the  sacred  page  I 
Which  oft  refers  its  reader  to  the  skies. 
As  pre-supposing  his  first  lesson  there. 
And  scripture  self  a  fragment,  that  unread. 
Stupendous  book  of  wisdom,  to  the  wise ; 
^  Stupendous  book  1  and  open'd,  Night !  by  thee. 
By  thee  much  opened,  I  confess,  O  Night  I 
Yet  more  I  wish  ',  but  how  sl;aU  I  prevail  ? 
Sey»  gentle  Night  I  whose  modest,  maiden  beams 
Give  us  a  new  creation,  and  present 
The  world's  great  picture  soiten'd  to  the  sight; 
Nay,  kinder  far,  &r  more  bdulgent  still, 
Say,  thou,  whose  mild  dominion's  silver  key 
Unlocks  our  hemisphere,  and  sets  to  view 
Worlds  beyond  number ;  worlds  conceaPd  by  day 
Behind  the  proud,  and  envious  star  of  noon ! 
Canst  thou  not  draw  a  deeper  scene  ?^And  show 
The  mighty  potentate,  to  whom  beloog 
These  ridi  regaiia  pompously  displayed 
To  kindle  that  high  hope?  LikehimofUz, 
If«zeaiou«4»  1  ww^ «i •veiy lidt  ■■ 
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0  for  a  glimpse  of  him  my  soul  adores ! 
As  the  cbas'd  hart,  amid  the  desert  waste. 
Pants  for  the  living  stream ;  for  him  vbo  made  her. 
So  pants^the  thirsty  soul,  amid  the  blank 
Of  sublunary  joys.     Say,  goddess !  where  ? 
Where  blazes  Ids  bright  court  >  Wbcie  bums  ^t« 

throne  ?  f  round 

Thou  know'8t ;    fur  thou  art  near  him ;  by  the^ 
His  grand  pavilion,  sacred  tame  repons 
The  sable  curtain  dravt  n.     If  not,  can  none 
Of  thy  fisir  daughter-train,  so  swift  of  w  in;;, 
Who  travel  far,  discover  where  he  dwells  \ 
A  star  his  dwelling  pointed  out  below. 
Ye  Pleides  !  Arctums !  Mazanith  ! 
And  thou,  Orion  !  of  still  keener  eye  ! 
Say  ye,  who  guide  the  wildcr'd  in  the  wares. 
And  bring  them  out  of  tempest  into  port ! 
On  which  hand  must  I  bend  oiy  course  to  rtiid  him  f 
These  courtiers  keep  the  secnrt  of  their  King  $ 

1  wake  whole  night»,  in  vain,  to  steal  it  fn>m  tliem. 
I  wake;  and,  waking,  climb »ig/i^«  radiant  scnle, 

From  sphere  to  sphere;  the  ste))s  by  Naiure  set 
For  man's  ascent;  at  once  to  tempt  and  aid  ; 
To  tempt  his  eye,  and  aid  his  towering  thought; 
Till  it  arri^'es  at  the  greff^  God  of  all. 

In  ardent  contemplatiotis  rapid  car. 
From  Earth,  as  from  my  barrier,  I  set  out. 
How  swift  I  mount !  <timinish'd  Earth  recedes  ; 
1  pass  the  Afoon ;  and,  from  ber  farther  side. 
Pierce  Heaven's  blue  curtain ;  strike  into  remote  ^ 
Where,  wiih  his  liAed  tube,  the  subtle  sage 
His  artificial,  airy  journey  takes. 
And  to  celestial  l(*ngthens  human  sight 
I  pause  at  every  planet  on  my  n-^d, 
And  ask  far  him  who  gives  (heir  urbs  to  roll. 
Their  foreheads  fair  to  sliiue.    From  Saturn's  ring. 
In  which,  of  Earths  an  army  might  be  lo^t. 
With  the  bold  comet  take  my  bMjder  flight. 
Amid  those  sovfreign  glories  of  the  skies, 
Of  independent,  native  lustre,  proud ; 
The  souls  of  systems !  and  the  lords  of  life. 
Through  their  wide  empires  1 — What  behold  Inou?^ 
A  wilderness  of  wonder  burning  i-ound ; 
Where  larger  sum;  iuhabit  higher  spheic? ; 
Perhaps  the  villas  of  descentlini;  gods ; 
Nor  halt  I  here;  my  toil  is  but  beguu ; 
'Tis  but  the  thresbofd  of  the  Deity ; 
Or,  far  beneath  it,  I  am  giovcllint:  still. 
Nor  is  it  strange  ;  1  built  on  a  mi^tnke; 
The  gran.leur  on  his  works,  xrheocc  folly  sought 
For  aid,  to  reason  sets  his  glory  hi^iier  i 
Who  built  thus  high  for  worms  (m«-»e  worms  to  him) 
O  where,  Lorenzo !  must  the  Uuiider  dwell  ? 

Pause,  then;  and,  fur  a  mrmient,  here  rftspire— 
If  human  thought  can  keep  its  .<tation  here. 
Where  am  I  ? — Where  is  Earth  f — Nay,  where  art 

tliou, 
O  Sun  ?— Is  the  San  tum'd  reclutse  ?— And  are 
His  boasted  expeditions  short  to  muief^- 
To  mine,  how  short !  On  Nathre's  alps  I  ^tand. 
And  see  a  thousand  firmaments  beneath  ! 
A  thousand  systems !  as  a  thousand  grains ! 
So  much  a  stranger,  and  so  late  arriv'd. 
How  can  man's  curious  spirit  not  inquire. 
What  are  the  natives  of  this  w(T'd  sublime. 
Of  this  so  foreign,  un-tcrrcstrial  sphere. 
Where  mortal,  untranslated,  never  s  ray'd  i 

**  O  ye,  as  distant  fmm  my  little  home. 
As  swiftest  sun-beams  in  an  af^e  can  fiy  { 
Far  fiwp  my  nativt  clemsAt  1  roam. 
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In  qnett  of  new.  Mid  wonderfnl,  to  man. 
What  pnwince  this,  of  his  immense  domain, 
Whom  all  obeys  ?  or  mortals  here,  or  gods  ? 
Ye  borderers  on  the  coasts  of  Miss !  «Thit  are  yon  ? 
A  colony  from  Heaven  >  Or,  only  raisM, 
By  frequent  viiiii  from  Heaven's  neighbonringrealms. 
To  secondary  gods,  and  half  divine  ? — 
Whatever  your  nature,  Ikit  is  past  dispute. 
Far  other  life  yon  live,  far  other  tongue 
You  talk,  far  other  thought,  perhaps,  yon  think. 
Than  man.     How  various  are  the  works  of  God  ! 
But  say,  what  thought  ?  is  r^jon  here  enthronM, 
And  absolute  ?  or  seme  in  arms  against  her  ? 
Have  3roa  two  lights  ?  or  need  you  no  rtnedtdf 
Enjoy  your  happy  realms  their  golden  age  ? 
And  bad  your  Eden  an  abstemious  Eve  ? 
Ow  Eve's  fair  daughters  prove  thehr  pedigree, 
And  a:>k  their  Adams — *  fVho  icotUd  not  be  toiuP 
Or,  if  your  mother  ^rW,  are  you  redeemed  t 
And  if  rcdeem'd — is  your  R^eeraer  sconCd  f 
Is  this  your  finjil  residence  ?  \f  not. 
Change  you  ynir  scene,  translated  f  or  by  death  t 
And  it'  by  death ,  what  death  f — Know  you  disease  f 
Or  horrid  tear  f — With  war.  this  *atal  hour, 
Fuiopa  groans  (so  call  we  a  small  field, 
Where  kings  run  mad).    In  our  world.  Death  de- 
putes, 
Intemperance  to  do  the  work  of  age ; 
And  hanging  up  the  quiver  Nature  gave  him, 
As  slow  of  execution    f  «•  dispatch  * 
Sends  forth  imperial  butchers  ;  bids  them  slay 
Their  sheep  (the  .illy  sheep  they  fleec'd  before). 
And  toss  him  twice  ten  thousand  at  a  meal. 
Sit  ail  your  executioners  on  thrones  > 
With  you,  can  rage  for  plunder  make  ugodf 
And  bloodshed  wash  out  e\'ery  other  stain  ? — 
But  you,  perhaps,  can't  bleed :  from  matter  gross 
Your  spirits  clean,  are  delicately  clad 
In  fine-<pnn  ether.  piivilcg»d  to  soar. 
Unloaded,  uninfecti'd  ;  how  unlike 
The  lor  of  man !  How  few  of  human  n^ee 
By  their  own  mud  unraurder*d !   How  we  wage 
Self-war  eternal !  Is  your  painful  day 
Of  hardy  conflict  o'er  ?  Or,  are  you  still 
Raw  candidates  at  school  ?  And  have  you  those 
Who  di.^aflect  reversiom,  as  with  tts  f 
But  what  are  vref  Von  never  h««rd  of  man; 
Or  Earthy  the  bedlam  of  the  nni\ers€  ! 
Where  rwwwt  (undiseas'd  with  you)  runs  mad, 
And  nursesyb/^y't  children  as  her  own  ; 
Fond  of  the  foulest     In  the  sacred  mount 
Of  holiness,  where  reason  is  pnim  unc'd 
JnfaUtble ;  and  thunders,  like  a  god  ; 
E'en  there,  by  saints,  the  demons  arc  outdone ; 
What  these  think  wrong,  our  taints  refine  to  right ; 
And  kindly  teach  dull  Hell  her  own  black  arts  | 
Satan,  instnicted,  o*er  their  morals  smiles. — 
But  this,  how  strange  to  yon,  who  know  not  man  ! 
Hat  the  least  rumour  of  onr  race  arrived  ? 
CalI'd  here  Elijah  in  his  flaming  car  ? 
Pass'd  by  jrou  the  good  Enoch,  on  his  road 
To  those  feir  fields,  whence  f.ucifer  was  hnri'd ; 
Who  bnish'df  perhaps,  your  sphere  in  his  descent, 
Stain'd  your  pure  crystal  ether,  or  let  fall 
A  short  eclipse  from  his  portentous  shade  ? 
O  I  that  the  fiend  had  lodg'd  on  some  broad  orb 
Athwart  his  way ;  nor  reach'd  bis  present  home, 
Then  blacken'd  Earth  with  footsteps  fbui'd  in  Hell, 
Nor  washM  in  ocean,  as  from  Rome  he  pass'd 
To  Britain's  isla ;  too,  too,  conspicuous  there!" 


But  this  IS  alt  didNrestfon  :  where  is  hft, 
That  o'er  Haven's  battlements  tfae  felon  hvttf?A 
To  groans,  and  chains,  and  darkness?  Where  is  he, 
Who  sees  creation's  summit  in  a  vale  ? 
He,  whom,  while  man  is  men,  he  cant  \nA  sedc; 
And  if  he  finds,  commences  more  than  man  } 

0  for  a  telescope  his  throne  to  reach  ! 

Tell  me,  ye  learnM  on  Estrth  f  or  Heat  ofcwe  / 
Ye  searching,  ye  Newtonian  angels !  tell. 
Where,  your  great  master's  orb  f  His  planets,  ahelt? 
Those  conscious  satellites,  those  montti^--sfarr, 
First-born  of  Deity !  from  central  love. 
By  veneration  most  profound,  thrown  off; 
By  xweet  attraction,  no  leas  strongly  drawn ; 
Aui'd,  and  yet  raptured ;  raptur'd,  yet  serene ; 
Past  thought  illustrious,  but  with  borrowed  beans ; 
In  still  approaching  circles,  still  remote^ 
Revolving  round  the  Sun's  eternal  Sire  } 
Or  sent,  in  lines  direct,  on  embassies 
To  nations — in  what  latitude? — Beyond 
Terrestrial  thought's  horizon ! — And  on  what 
High  errands  sent  ? — Here  humism.  efK^rt  ends; 
And  leaves  me  still  a  strangt^r  to  his  throne. 

Full  well  it  might !  I  quite  mistook  my  road. 
Bom  in  an  age  more  curious  than  devnot ; 
More  fond  to  fix  the  place  of  Heaven,  or  HeH, 
Than  studious  this  to  shun,  or  thai  secure. 
T  is  not  the  atrious,  but  the  pious  path. 
That  leads  me  to  my  point :  Lorenzo  1  know, 
Without  or  star,  or  angelf  for  their  guide. 
Who  worship  God,  shall  j&ti  him.     Humble  hse, 
And  not  prond  reason,  keeps  the  door  of  HeavcB; 
Love  finds  admission,  where  proud  icifnce  fails. 
Man's  science  is  the  cultiwe  of  his  heart; 
And  not  to  lose  his  plnmbet  in  the  depths 
Of  Nature,  or  the  more  profbund  of  God. 
Either  to  know,  is  an  attempt  that  sets 
The  wisest  on  a  level  with  the  fool. 
To  fiithom  Nature  (ill-attempted  here  f) 
Past  doul)t  is  deep  philosophy  above ; 
Higher  degree:?  in  bliss  archangels  ^ke. 
As  deeper  leam'd ;  the  deepest,  learning  StilL 
For,  what  a  thunder  of  Omnipotence 
(So  might  I  dnre  to  speak)  is  sftn  in  all ! 
In  man  I  in  Earth  !  in  more  amazing  skies  I 
Teaching  this  lesson,  pride  is  loth  to  lt»aro— 
"  Not  deiply  to  discern,  nr»t  much  to  ibioa;. 
Mankind  was  born  to  wonder,  and  adore." 

And  is  there  cause  for  higher  wonder  still. 
Than  that  which  struck  us  from  oor  past  surve/t? 
Yes ;  and  for  deeper  adoration  too. 
From  my  late  airy  travel  onconfin'd. 
Have  I  leam'd  nothing? — Yes,  Lorenzo!  Ihfe; 
Each  of  these  stars  is  a  religious  house ; 

1  saw  their  altars  smoke,  tlieir  incense  rise ; 
And  hea^  hosonnas  ring  through  every  sphere, 
A  seminary  fraught  v.-ith  iFbture  gods. 
Nature  all  o'er  is  ronsfcroted  ground. 
Teeming  with  growths  immortal  and  divifi& 
The  great  proprietor's  all-bounteous  hand 
Leaves  nothing  waste;  but  sows  theae  fiery  fid" 
With  seeds  of  reason,  which  to  virtues  nat 
Beneath  his  genial  ray  .  and,  if  escap'd 

The  pestilential  blasts  of  stubborn  u^itt, 
When  grown  mature,  are  gathet'd  for  the  Afc* 
And  is  devotion  thought  too  much  on  Earth, 
When  beings,  so  superior;  homage  boast, 
And  triumph  in  prostration  to  the  throne  ? 
But  wherefore  more  of  planets,  or  of  stars  ? 
Ethereal  JDomeys,  ttnd,  ;diioev6r'd  ^lere, 
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Ten  tboUMnd  tfOrlds»  tea  tboutand  ways  deiovt. 

All  Nrntttre  sending  incente  to  the  tbrtoe. 

Except  the  bold  Lorenzut  of  our  sphere  > 

Openini^  the  solemn  sourceE  of  my  80uJ» 

Since  I  have  pour'd,  like  feigned  Eridaniw, 

My  flowing  numbers  o'er  the  flaming  skici. 

Nor  see,  of  fancy  ^  or  oifact,  what  more 

Invites  tlie  Muse— Here  turn  we,  and  review 

Our  past  noctomal  landscape  wide  :-^Then  my, 

S^y,  tiMNi,  Lorenzo !  with  what  kmrst  of  heacti 

The  whole,  at  once,  reviilving  ia  hit  thought, 

Must  okaa  etclaim,  adoring,  and  aghast  ? 

"  O  what  a  root !  O  what  a  branch,  ia  here ! 

O  what  a  Father !  What  a  family  1 

WotrMfit  systems!  and  creations  1-^ And  creatiotM, 

In  one  air^lomerated  cluster,  hung. 

Great  vine**!  On  thee,  on  thee  the  duster  hangi; 

The  filial  cluster !  infinitely  spread 

In  glowing  globes,  with  various  being  fraught ; 

And  drinks  (neotareous draught!)  immortal  life. 

Or,  ahall  1  say  (for  who  can  say  enough?) 

A  constellation  of  ten  thousand  gems, 

(And,  01  of  wbatdimensiolil  of  what  weight!) 

.Set  in  one  $ii7iH,  flames  on  the  right  hand 

Of  Mfijesty  Divine !  The  Hmzhg  seal. 

That  dieeply  stamps,  on  all  created  mtod. 

Indelible,  1^  sovereign  attributes. 

Omnipotence,  and  lovei  ThaU  psmag  bound: 

And  tkir,  surpassing  that.    Nor  stop  we  here, 

^or  want  of  pozrer  in  God,  but  ttmifht  in  man. 

E'en  this  ackvowledg'd,  leaves  us  still  in  debt : 

If  greeaer  aught,  that  greater  all  is  thine, 

Di^ad  Sire  !— >Accept  this  mtmaten!  of  thee; 

And  pardon  an  aitempi  from  mortal  thonght, 

In  which  archangels  might  have  fail'd,  miblamM." 

How  such  ideas  of  th'  Almighty's  ^u,'«r, 
And  such  ideas  of  th'  Ahnighty's  pian, 
([Ideas  not  absurd)  distend  the  thought 
Of  feeble  mortaU !  Nor  of  them  alone ! 
Tlie  f fitness  of  the  Deity  breaks  foith 
In  inconceioMes  to  men,  and  gods. 
Think,  then,  O  think ;  nor  ever  drop  the  tiMiught$ 
How  low  ipu«t  *man  descend,  when  gods  adore ! 
Have  I  not,  thet:,  acoomplish'd  my  proud  boast  ? 
Did  I  not  tell  thee,  *•  We  would  mount,  Lorenio*^, 
And  kindle  our  devotion  at  the  stars f" 

And  have  XfiUCdf  And  did  I/oMfrtbee  ? 
And  art  ail  adamant  ?  And  dost  confute 
Alt  urgVI.  wkhone  irrefhigable  smile  f 
Lorenzo!  THrftib  how  miserable  here  t 
Swear  by  the  slorr,  by  hha  who  made  them,  swear, 
Thv  heart,  heacefoith,  shall  be  as  pure  as  they : 
Then/Aou,  like ^Afss  sfaaH  shine;  like</iem,  bfaalt 

rite 
From  low  to  lofty ;  from  obdcnre  to  bright  $ 
By  due  gradation,  Nature's  tecred  law. 
The  starst  from  whence  ?— Ak  CAooa*— he  csn  tell. 
These  bright  temptations  to  idolatry, 
From  daribiffi^  and  co^flu'^dn^  took  their  birfh^ 
Sons  of  deformity  /  from  fluid  dregs 
Tartarean,  ftret  they  roae  to  masses  rode*; 
And  then,  to  Sfiheres  opaque;  then  dimly  shcne; 
Then  brightened ;  then  blatVI  out  in  perfect  day. 
Nature  delights  in  progrcM ;  in  advance 
Fkom  worse  to  better*;  but,  when  minds  awend. 
Pragma,  hi  part,  depends  nptm  ihemeelves. 
Heaven  aids  exertion ;  greater  makes  the  gfett ; 
The  vo^KTiiar^  little 
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O  be  a  man  I  and  thoa  ihalt  be  a  God! 
And  /ia(/*«r(/Una<fe/— Ambition  bow  divine! 

O  thou,  ambitious  of  disgrace  alone ! 
Still  undevout  ?  Unkindled  >— Though  high-taugk^ 
School'd  by  the  skies,  and  pupil  of  the  stars  | 
Rank  coward  to  the  fashionable  world  ! 
Art  thou  aehoMiCd  to  bend  thy  knee  to  Heaven  } 
Curst  fume  of  pride,  exhaPd  from  deepest  Hell } 
Pride  in  rdigion  is  man's  highest  praise. 
Bent  on  destruction  \  and  in  love  with  death  I 
N(jt  all  these  luminaries,  ^uench'd  at  onoe, 
Were  half  so  sad,  as  one  benighted  mind, 
Which  gropes  for  happiness,  and  meets  despauu. 
How,  like  a  widow  ia  her  weeds,  the  mighty 
Amid  her  glimmering  tapen,  silent  sitsi 
Ho!S  sorrowful,  how  desolate,  she  weeps 
Perpetoal  dews,  and  saddens  Nature's  scene ! 
A  scene  more  sad  sm  makes  the  darkened  soul. 
All  comfort  kills,  nor  leaves  one  spark  alive. 

Though  blind  of  heart,  still  open  is  thine  ay%t 
Why  such  magniAcence  in  all  thou  seest  ? 
Of  matter's  grandeur,  know,  one  end  is  this. 
To  tell  the  ralwnal,  who  gazes  on  it— 
**  Though  that  immensely  great,  stUl  greater  Ae, 
Whose  bieast,  capacious,  can  embraoe,  and  lodfe^ 
Unbufthea'd,  Nature's  universal  scheme  ; 
Can  gresp  creation  with  a  Jti^  thought  $ 
Creation  grasp ;  and  not  exclude  its  .Sire"— - 
To  tell  him  farther—***  It  behoves  him  much 
To  guard  th'  important,  yet  depending,  (ate 
Of  being,  brighter  than  a  thousand  suns  t 
One  single  ray  of  thought  outsliineK  them  aH.'^^ 
And  if  man  hears  obedient,  soon  he'll  Moar 
Superior  heights,  and  on  bis  purple  wing, 
HU  purple  wing  bedropt  with  eyes  of  gold. 
Rising,  where  tkoaght  is  now  denied  to  riise. 
Look  down  trimnphant  on  theae  dazzling  sphetes. 

Why  then  persist  ?— No  mortal  ever  liv»* 
But,  dying,  he  prononnc'd  (when  words  are  trae> 
The  whole  theft  charms  thee,  absolutely  vain; 
Vain,  and  fiir  worse  1— -Think  thou,  with  dying  men; 
O  condescend  to  think  as  angels  think  \ 

0  tottrate  a  chance  for  happiness ! 

Our  nature  such,  ill  choice  ensures  ill  fiite; 
And  Hell  had  been,  thoagh  there  had  beenao  Oodi 
Dost  thou  -not  know,  my  new  a«tronemer ! 
Earth,  turning  from  the  Sun,  brings  night  to  man  ? 
Man,  ttaming  from  bin  God,  brings  endlsss  night; 
Where  thou  can>t  read  no  morals,  lh»d  wyfiend, 
Amend  no  manners,  and  expect  no  peace. 
How  deep  the  darkness  !  and  the  groan,  ho^  loudf 
And  far,  how  far,  from  lambent  are  the  flames! — 
Such  is  Lorenzo's  purchase  !  such  his  praise ! 
The  pruud,  the  politic.  Lorenzo's  praise  *  , 

Though  in  bis  ear,  and  level'd  at  his  heart, 

1  've  half  read  o'er  the  vt>lMme  of  the  shies. 

For  think  not  thou  hast  heard  all  this  from  vie; 
My  long  but  echoes  what  great  Nature  speaks. 
What  has  she  spoken  ?  Thus  the  goddess  spoke, 
-j  Thus  speaks  ttir  ever:—"  Place,  at  Nature's  h^ 
A  sovereign,  which  o'er  all  tbings  rolls  bis  eye. 
Extends  bis  wing,  promulgates  his  oominanife. 
But,  above  all,  diffuses  endless  good ; 
To  whom,  for  sure  redress,  the  wrong'd  may  fly  ; 
The  vf!e,  for  mercy ;  and  the  patn'd,  for  peaces 
By  whom,  the  various  tenanU  of  these  sphe>es» 
Liiversifled  m  fortunes,  place,  and  powers, 
Rais'd  ia  enjoyment,  as  in  worth  they  rise. 
Arrive  at  length  (if  worthy  such  approach) 
At  that  blest  fountaio-head^fnim  which  they  stream.; 
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Where  ooaiict  pait  redoublei  pnmA}Qj; 
And  prenent  joy  looks  forward  on  increase ; 
And  that,  on  more;  no  period!  err ry  step 
A  douhle  boon !  a  prwmUe,  and  a  Hits.** 
How  easy  sits  this  scheme  on  h«inian  hearts ! 
It  suits  their  make  $  it  sooths  their  rut  desires ; 
Pasiwi  is  pleasPd ;  and  reosoii  asks  no  more  $ 
Tis  rational!  *tisgreat!— But  what  blAinef 
It  darkens  1  shocks!  excruciates!  and  confounds! 
Leaves  us  quite  naked,  both  of  help,  and  hope. 
Sinking  from  bad  to  worse;  few  years,  the  sport 
Of  Jbrtunei  then  the  morsel  of  despair. 

Say,  then,  Lorenzo !  (for  thou  Enow*st  it  wdl) 
What's  vtcef^-Mere  want  of  compass  in  our  thought 
ReHgion,  what  ? — The  procfr  of  e&mmomsente. 
How  art  thou  booted,  where  the  least  prerails ! 
Is  it  my  fiiult,  if  these  truths  call  thee  fool  f 
And  thou  shalt  nevec  be  miscalTd  by  me. 
Can  neither  shame,  nor  terrowr,  stand  thy  friend  ? 
And  art  thou^fi^  an  insect  in  the  mire  ? 
How,  like  thy  gmardiao  angel,  hare  I  Aown ; 
Snatched  thee  fiom  Earth;  escorted  thee  through  all 
Th'  ethereal  armies;  walk*d  thee,  like  a  god. 
Through  splendours  of  first  magnitude,  arrang'd 
On  either  hand ;  clouds  thrown  beneath  thy  feet ; 
Close  cruis*d  on  the  bright  Pftradise  of  God  ; 
And  almost  introdoc*d  thee  to  the  throne ! 
And  art  thou  still  carousing,  for  delight. 
Rank  poison ;  first  fermenting  to  mere  Jhtthf. 
And  then  subsiding  into  final  gall  f 
To  behigs  of  sublime,  tminenai  make, 
How  shocking  is  all  joy,  whose  end  is  sure ! 
Such  joy,  moff  shocking  still,  the  more  it  charms! 
And  dost  thou  choose  «hat  ends  ere  welUbegun ; 
And  infemous,  as  short  ?  And  dost  thou  choose 
{Thou,  to  whose  palate  glory  is  so  sweet) 
To  wade  into  nenii^ton,  through  contempt^ 
Not  of  poor  bigots  only,  but  thy  own  f 
For  I  have  peep'd  into  thy  oorer'd  heart. 
And  seen  it  blush  beneath  a  boastful  brow ; 
For,  by  strong  guilt's  most  violent  assault. 
Conscience  is  but  disabled,  not  destroyed, 

O  thou  most  aweful  being;  and  most  ?ain ! 
Thy  will,  YMOmfraU!  how  glorums  b  thy  power! 
Though  dread  eternity  has  sown  her  seeds 
Of  bliss,  and  woe,  in  thy  despotic  breast ; 
Though  HeaTcn  and  Hell  depend  upon  thy  choice; 
A  butterfly  comes  cross,  and  both  are  fled. 
Is  this  the  picture  of  a  rational  ? 
This  horrid  image,  shall  it  be  most  just  ? 
I/>renzo !  No :  it  cannot, — shall  not,  be. 
If  there  is  force  in  reason ;  or,  in  sounds 
Chanted  beneath  the  glimpses  of  the  Moon, 
A  magic,  at  this  planetary  hour. 
When  slumter  locks  the  general  lip,  and  dreams 
Through  senseless  mazes  hnnt  souls  wMnspifd. 
Attend — ^The  sacred  mysteries  begin— 
My  solemn  Tnght^^bom  adjuration  hear; 
Hear,  and  I  Ml  raise  thy  spirit  from  the  dust ; 
While  the  stars  gaze  on  this  enchantment  new. 
Enchantment,  not  infernal,  but  dirioe ! 

**  By  silence,  Death's  peculiar  attribute  ; 
By  darkness,  guilt's  inevitable  doom ; 
By  doTibiett,  and  by  silence,  sifters  dread ! 
I'bat  draw  the  curtain  round  Night's  ebon  throne, 
And  raise  ideas,  solemn  as  the  scene ! 
By  Night,  and  all  of  aweful.  Night  presents 
To  thought  or  sense  (of  aweful  much,  to  both. 
The  goddess  briogs)!  By  these  her  trembling./£rcs. 
Like  VesU%  ever^buming;  audi  like  htrs. 


Sacred  to  thoughts  immnonlata,  aai  pore! 

By  these  bright  orators,  that;»rooe,  and^r«ssi^ 

And  press  thee  to  revere  the  Deity ; 

Perhaps,  too,  aid  thee,  when  rever'd  awhile. 

To  reach  has  throne ;  as  stages  of  the  soul. 

Through  which,  at  diflferent  periods,  she  shall 

Refining  gradual,  for  her  final  height. 

And  purging  off  some  dross  at  every  sphece ! 

By  this  daik  pall  thrown  o'er  the  silent  world ! 

By  the  worid's  kings,  and  kingdoms,  most  nuumu^dp 

From  short  ambition's  xemih  set  for  ever  ; 

Sad  presage  to  rain  boasters*  now  in  bloooi ! 

By  the  long  list  of  swift  mortality. 

From  Adam  downward  to  this  evening  knell. 

Which  midnight  waves  infancy's  startled  ey^  ; 

And  shocks  her  with  an  hundred  centuries. 

Round  Death's  black  banner  ihrong'd,  in  httflMS 

thought! 
By  thousands,  iioir,«resigning  their  last  brenth. 
And  calling  thee — ^wert  thou  so  wise  to  bear  t 
By  tombs  o'er  tombs  arising ;  human  earth 
Ejected,  to  make  room  for---human  earth  ; 
The  monarch's  terroiir  /  and  the  sexton's  ttmdei 
By  pompous  obsequies  that  shun  the  day. 
The  torch  funereal,  and  the  nodding  phme^ 
Which  makes  poor  man's  humiliation  proud  ; 
Boast  of  our  mint  triumph  of  our  dust ! 
By  the  damp  vault  that  weeps  o'er  royal  bones ; 
And  the  pale  lamp  tl*at  shows  the  ghastly  dead. 
More  ghastly,  through  the  thick  incumbent  gloom ! 
By  visits  (if  there  are)  from  darker  scenes. 
The  gliding  spectre !  and  the  groaning  gruTe  t 
By  groans,  and  graves,  and  miseries  that  groan 
For  the  grave's  shelter !  By  deqpooding  men. 
Senseless  to  pains  of  death,  from  pengs  of  guilt  I 
By  guilt's  last  audit !  By  yoin  Moon  in  bkud. 
The  rocking  firmament,  the  felling  stars. 
And  thunder's  last  dischaige,  great  Nature^  kndl ! 
By  second  chaos  and  eternal  n^jkf' — 
Be  wise— Nor  let  Philander  blame  my  ckmmf 
But  own  not  ill  discharged  my  double  debt. 
Love  to  the  living ;  duty  to  the  dead ! 

For  know  I'm  but  executor;  he  left 
This  moral  legacy;  /  make  it  o'er 
By  his  command ;  Philander  hear  in  me ; 
And  Heaven  in  both.— If  deaf  to  these,  O !  bear 
Florello's  tender  voice ;  his  weal  depends 
On  thy  resolve ;  It  trembles  at  thy  choice ; 
For  /Ut  sake— love  thyself:  example  strikes 
All  human  hearts ;  a  bad  example  more ; 
More  still  a  fether's;  that  ensures  his  ruhu 
As  parent  of  his  being,  wouldst  thou  prove 
The  unnatural  parent  of  his  miseries. 
And  make  him  curse  the  being  which  tboa  gnveit? 
b  t/ttf  the  blessing  of  so  fond  a  fether  ? 
If  careless  of  Lomzo!  spare.  Oh  !  spare 
Florelk>'s  fether,  and  Philander's  friend  ! 
Florelb's  fether  ruin'd,  ruins  him; 
And  from  Philander's  friend  the  world  expecH 
A  conduct,  no  dishonour  to  the  dead. 
Let  passion  do,  what  noMer  moetue  should  i 
Let  love,  and  emulatiom,  rise  in  aid 
To  fcoiofi;  and  persuade  thee  to  be— blesC 

This  seems  not  a  request  to  be  denied ; 
Yet  (such  the  infrituation  of  mankind  !) 
'T  is  the  most  hopHess,  man  can  make  to  maa» 
Shall  I  then  rise,  in  argtiment,  and  warmth  ? 
And  urge  Philander's  posthumout  advice. 
From  tm>ics  yet  unbroach'd?— 
But  Oh!  IfeiBtl  Myspiritkfea!— Ndrstm^l 
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So  lotif:  on  wing,  atad  in  no  middle  clime  1 
To  which  my  gteat  Creator's  glory  cali'd : 
And  ailU — but,  bow,  in  vain.    SUtp's  dewy  wand 
Has  stroked  my  drooping  lips,  and  protniies 
My  long  arrear  of  rest ;  the  downy  god 
(Wont  to  return  with  our  returtimg  peace) 
Will  j»at/,  ere  long,  and  bless  me  with  repose. 
Haste,  baste,  sweet  stranger  (  from  the  peasant's 

cot. 
The  ship-boy's  hammoc,  or  the  soldier's  straw, 
Wbeoce  sorrotp  never  chas'd  thee ;  with  thee  briag, 
Not  hideous  visions,  as  of  late;  but  draughts 
Delicious  of  well-tasted,  cordial,  rest ; 
Man's  t4ch  restorative ;  his  balmy  bath. 
That  supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play 
The  various  movements  of  this  nice  machine, 
Wliich  asks  such  frequent  periods  of  repair. 
When  tir'd  with  vain  rotations  of  the  day. 
Sleep  windB  us  up  for  the  succeeding  dawn ; 
Fresh  we  spin  on,  till  sickness  clogs  our  wheels. 
Or  Death  quite  breaks  the  spring,  and  moiioB 
When  will  it  end  with  me ' 

"  THOU  only  know'st. 

Thou,  whose  broad  eye  the^ic^ttre,  and  tbepa^, 
loins  to  the  present  i  making  one  of  three 
To  moral  thought !  Tliou  know'st,  and  thou  alone, 
All-loMwing !— all-unknown!— and  yet  well-known! 
Near,  though  remote  1  and,  though  unHsthom'd, 

feltl 
And,  though  invisible,  for  ever  seen  f 
And  seen  in  mil !  the  great  and  the  mimitt : 
fSach  globe  above,  with  its  gigantic  race. 
Each  flower,  each  leaf,  with  its  small  people  swarm'd, 
(Those  puny  vouchers  of  Omnipotence  !) 
To  the  first  thought,  that  asks,  *  Prom  whence  T^ 

declare 
Their  common  souroe.    Thou  fountain,  mnaing  0*er 
In  rivers  of  communicated  joy  ! 
Who  gav'st  us  speech  for  <iur,*i«r  humbler  themes ! 
Say,  by  what  name  shall  1  presume  to  call 
IHm  I  see  burning  in  these  countless  suns. 
As  Moses,  in  the  bush  t  Illustrious  Mind ! 
The  whole  creation,  less,  for  less,  to  thee. 
Than  that  to  the  creation's  ample  round. 
How  shall  I  name  thee  ?— How  my-  labouring  soul 
Heaves  underneath  the  thought,  ton  big  for  birth  ! 

"  Great  system  of  perfections!  mighty  cause 
Of  causes  mighty !  cause  uneaus'd !  sole  root 
Of  Nature,  that  'luxuriant  growth  of  God  I 
First  Fatherof  «^<f  /  that  progeny 
Of  endless  series  $  where  the  golden  chain's 
Last  link  admits  a  period,  who  can  tell  ? 
Father  of  all  that  is  or  heard,  or  hears ! 
Father  of  all  that  is  or  seen,  or  sees ! 
Father  of  all  that  is,  or  shall  arise ! 
Father  of  this  immeasufable  masd 
Of  matter  multiform;  or  deufe,  or  rare  ; 
Opaque,  or  lucid  $  n^id,  or  at  rest  j 
Minute,  or  passing  bound  1  in  each  extreme 
Of  liiK  amaze,  and  mystery,  to  man. 
Father  of  these  bright  millions  of  the  nighi  t 
Of  which  the  least  lull  godhead  had  pioclaim'd, 
And  thrown  the  gazer  on  his  knee— Or,  say, 
U  appeUatkm  higher  still,  thy  choice  } 
Father  4if  matter's  tempomry  lord ! 
laibemi  spirits  I  nobler  ofi&prtng !  sparks 
Of  high  patenMd  glory;  rich  endow'd 
With  various  measures,  and  with  various  ondas 
Of  tnsiincl,  rcuoR,  int»iition  ;  beams 
More  pale,  or  bright  fvom  day  ^ctm,  to  break 


The  darker  mactter  oTgontz'd  (the  ware 

Of  all  created  spirit)  ;  beams,  thai  rise 

Each  over  other  in  superior  light. 

Till  the  last  ripens  mto  lustre  strong. 

Of  next  approach  to  godhead.     Father  fond 

(Far  fonder  than  e'er  bore  that  name  on  Earth) 

Of  tnl^l^huii  beings !  beings  blest 

With  powers  to, please  thee;  not  of  passive  pljr 

To  laws  they  know  not;  beings  lodg'd  in  aeaU 

Of  well-adapted  joys,  in  different  domea 

Of  this  imperial  palace  for  thy  eons ; 

Of  thb  proud,  populous,  weU-policy'd, 

Though  boundless  habitation,  plami*<Vby  thee: 

Whose  several  clans  their  several  climates  suttj 

And  transposition,  doubtless,  would  destroy* 

Or,  Oh !  indulge,  immortal  King,  indulge 

A  title  less  august  indeed,  but  more 

Endearing;  ah  1  how  sweet  in  human  eaii. 

Sweet  in  our  ears,  and  triumph  in  our  heart* f 

Father  qfimmertoHty  to  man,  I 

A  theme  that  lately*'  set  my  soul  on  fire— - 

And  thou  the  next  *  yet  equal  i  thou,  by  wfaoM 

That  bleasing  was  convey'd;  for  more !  wasZiamft^^ 

Inefiable  the  price  !  by  whom  all  wortda 

Were  made ;  and  one  redeemed  \  iliustriout  liglii 

From  light  illustrious !  Thou,  whose  r^gal  pcMPCTt 

Finite  in  thne^  but  infinite  in  spactt 

On  more  than  adamantine  basis  fix'd. 

O'er  more,  far  more,  than  diadems  and  throBa^ 

Inviolably  reigns ;  the  dread  of  gods^ 

AndOhltheyrimdofmanf  beaeath  wiMae  fiol^ 

And  by  the  mandate  of  whose  awful  nod. 

All  regions,  revolution,  foctuaes,  fotes. 

Of  high,  of  low,  of  mind,  and  matter,  roll 

Through  the  short  channels  of  expiring  tim£^ 

Or  shoreless  ocean  of  eternity. 

Calm,  or  tempestuous  (as  thy  spirit  breathes^ 

In  absolute  subjection ! — ^Aod,  O  tiMu 

The  glorious  third  \  distinct,  not  separate ! 

Beaming  from  both  I  with  both  i^eonorate ; 

And  (strango  to  tell ! )  incorporate  with  dmt ! 

By  condescension,  as  thy  glorv,  great, 

Eoshriu'd  in  man  !  of  human  hearts,  if  p«i«w 

Divine  inhabitant !  the  tie  divine 

Of  Heaven  with  distant  Earth !  by  whom  I  txmtt^ 

(If  not  inspir'd)  unecnsur'd  this  addrest 

To  thee,  to  them— to  whom  !-— Mysterious  power! 

ReveaPd — yct^nreveal'dl  darkness  in  Kght ; 

Number  in  unity  1  our  joy  1  our  dread  ! 

The  triple  bolt  that  lays  all  wrong  in  ruin! 

That  animates  all  right,  the  trif^  suni 

Sun  of  the  soul  \  her  never-setting  suni 

Triune,  unutterable,  unconeeiv'd, 

Absconding,  yet  demonstrable,  great  God! 

Greater  than  greatest!  Better  than  the  bast 5 

Kinder  than  kindest  I  with  soft  ^'tyVeyev 

Or  (stronger  still  to  speak  it)  with  thint «««, 

From  thy  bright  home,  from  that  high  firmameat^ 

Where  thou,  from  all  eternity,  hast  dvek  ^ 

Bejrond  archangels'  unassisted  ken ; 

From  for  above  what  mortals  highest  call  % 

From  elevation's  pinnacle;  look  down, 

Through«»Whai  ?  confounding  interval  i  thnmgli 

aU 
And  more  than  labonriagjOnKif  earn  ooocdtte; 
Through  radiant  ranks  of  essences  unluowa ; 
Through  klerarclues  from  hierarchies  detacb'd 
Round  various  banners  of  omnipotence, 

>*  Ni^bte  the  Sixth  and  fereoIlL 
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With  eodleif  cfaM^  of  rapttiroat  Mim  fir^d ; 
Thtftiugh  wondrous  beio^  intarpoHnir  twanns. 
All  climering  at  tb«  call,  to  dwell  %m  tbM ; 
ThniUgb  this  wide  waste  of  worldn  )  this  vista  vast. 
All  sanded  o'er  with  sans ;  suns  tora'd  to  ntfki 
Befcre  thy  feebleit  beam— Look  dow«— down^ 

down. 
On  a  poor  brtatkwg  pmrMe  in  dust. 
Or,  lower,  an  immojitU  in  his  crioMS. 
His  crimes  ibrf ive  !  forfive  his  virtaes,  too! 
Those  smaller  Eaults,  balf-coaverts  to  the  right. 
Nor  let  me  closa  these  eyes,  wbick  never  more 
May  see  the  Sno  (tbowgli  oigbt's  <lescending  scale 
Now  weighs  up  nHMrn),  oapity'd,  and  mhleat ! 
In  Iky  displeasure  dwells  Htrn&l  pain ; 
Pain,  our  aversion ;  pain,  which  strikes  me  ww ; 
And,  since  all  pain  is  tenriMe  to  man, 
Tboi'gh  transient,  terrible ;  at  thy  good  hour, 
Gently,  ah  gently,  lay  me  in  any  bed. 
My  clay^cold  htd  !  bv  nature  now,  no  near; 
By  nature,  near;  still  nearer  by  d's^asc ! 
TiH  then,  be  Mts,  an  emMem  of  ny  grst-e : 
Let  it  out-preach  the  preacher ;  erery  night 
Let  it  out-cry  the  boy  at  Philip's  ear; 
That  tongue  uf  death  !  that  herakl  of  the  tomb ! 
And  when  (the  sheher  (•f  thy  wing  impkir'd) 
My  senres,  soothM,  shall  sink  in  soft  repose* 
O  sink  this  truth  stiil  deeper  in  my  soul. 
Suggested  by  my  pillow,  sign^  by /aie. 
First,  in/o/e'f  Yoluroe,  at  the  page  of  mam — 
iVa»*«  sickly  sou/,    though  htm'd  and  tot^d  far 

Prom  side  to  skde,  can  rett  f»n  nouf^hl  but  thee : 
Nere,  in  fuU  trust ;  herrajler,  inJuUjoy; 
On  thee,  the  promised,  sore,  eternal  down 
Of  spirits,  toird  in  trarel  through  this  vale. 
Nor  Af  that  pillow  shall  my  soul  despond ; 
Por^-Lore  aknighty !  Uj«e  almighty  !  (sing, 
Exult  creation ! )  Love  almighty,  reigns! 
That  death  <Adtaihl  that  cordial  of  despair  I 
And  lood  eternity's  triumphant  song  ! 
**  Of  whom,  no  more : — For,  O  thou  Patron- 
God! 
Thou  God  and  mortal  /  Thence  more  God  to  man ! 
Man's  theme  eternal !  man's  eternal  theme ! 
Thon  canst  not  'scape  wnnjwr'd  from  uurjM-otst. 
fJnhgur'd  from  our  praise  can  ht  escape. 
Who,  disembosomed  from  the  Father,  bows 
The    Heaven    of   Heavens,   to    kiss  the    distant 

Earth! 
Breathes  out  in  agonies  a  sinless  soul  f 
Against  the  crotty  Death's  iron  sceptre  breaks  1 
From  famisb'd  rmn  plucks  her  human  prey! 
Throws  wide  the  gates  celestial  to  his./b«t/ 
Their  gratitude,  tor  such  a.  bound  lew  debt. 
Deputes  tbetr  suffering  brothers  to  receive  !  ' 
And,  if  deep  human  guilt  in  payment  fiuls  ;       • 
Aa  deeper  guilt  prohibiU  our  despair i 
Enjoins  it,  na  our  duty,  to  rgoieel 
And  (to  close  all)  omnipotently  kind, 
Takes  his  debgkts  among  the  sons  qfmen  »•.» 
What  words  sure  these — ^And  did  they  eome  from 
Heaven? 
And  were  they  spoke  to  man  ?  to  guilty  nan  ? 
What  are  all  mysteries  to  love  like  this  ? 
The  songs  of  angels,  all  the  melodias 
Of  ahoral  gods,  are  waftad  in  the  sound; 
lUai  and  cshilnrate  the  broken  haait  j 

*  Vsof.  chap.  Yiii 


Though    phmg'd,    bafera,   in  honMn  dark   m 

night: 
Rich  prelibation  of  consitmmmte  joy  1 
Nor  wait  we  dissolution  to  be  blest. 

This  final  efiurt  of  the  moral  Muse, 
How  justly  iitied^f  aonfor  me  alone: 
For  all  that  read ;  what  spirit  of  support. 
What  heights  of  Consolation,  crown  my  soBg  ! 

Then,    farewel  Night!   of  darkness,    mam,    no 


Joy  breaks ;  shines;  triumphs;  'tis  etenwl  day* 
Shall  that  which  rises  out  of  naught  complain 
Of  a  few  evils,  paid  wKh  endless  joys  ? 
My  soul !  henceforth,  in  sweetest  union  joiii 
The  two  8opp»rts  of  huoMU  happiness. 
Which  some,  erroneous,  think  can  never  meet ; 
True  taste  of  life,  and  consUnt  thought  V*  damtki 
The  tlumght  of  death,  sole  victor  of  its  dread  / 
Hope,  be  thy  joy  ;  and  probity  thy  skill } 
Thy  patron  he,  whose  diadem  has  dropp'-d 
Yon  gems  of  Heaven ;  eternity,  thy  priate  t 
And  leave  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own. 
Their  feather,  and  their  froth,  for  endless  toils  : 
They  part  with  all  for  that  which  is  not  bread  f 
They    mortify,  they    starve,   on    wealth, 

power; 
And  laugh  to  scorn  the./eo/s  that  aim  at  i 
How  inoat  a  spirit^  late  escap'd  firom  Eaith» 
Suppose  Philander's,  Lucia's,  or  Narcissa'a, 
The  truth  of  things  new-Mazing  in  its  eye. 
Look  baok,  astonish*d.  on  the  ways  of  Ben, 
Whose  lives'  whole  drift  is  to  f[>r^  their  giaraa ! 
And  when  our  present  privilege  is  past. 
To  scourge  us  with  due  sense  of  its  abuse. 
The  same  astonishment  will  seize  us  all 
What  then  must  pain  us,  would  preserve  as  now. 
Lorenzo !  't  is  not  yet  too  late ;  Lorenso  1 
Seize  wisdom,  ere  't  is  torment  to  be  wise  ; 
That  is,  seize  wisdom,  ere  she  seizes  thee. 
For  what,  my  small  philoaopber !  b  BeUf 
T  is  nothing  but  full  knowledge  of  the  fruih. 
When  truth,  rt<sisted  long,  is  sworn  our  totma 
And  calls  eternity  to  do  her  right. 

1*hus,  darkness  aiding  intellectual  light. 
And  sacred  filence  whispering  truths  divine. 
And  truths  divine  converting  pain  to  peaoe. 
My  song  the  midnight  raven  has  outwing'd. 
And  shot,  ambitious  of  unbounded  scenes. 
Beyond  the  flaming  limits  of  the  world. 
Her  gloomy  flight.    Bia  what  avails  the  flight 
Of  fancy,  when  our  hearts  remain  below  } 
Firtue  abounds  in  flatteries  and  foes ; 
'T  is  pride  to  praise  her ;  penance  to  peHbrai. 
To  more  than  words,   to  more  than  wortJi  df 

tongue, 
Lorenzo!  rise,  at  this  anspioious  hour; 
An  hour,  when  Heaven 's  most  intimate  with  I 
When,  like  a  falling  star,  the  cay  divim 
Glides  swift  into  the  bosom  of  the  jntC  ; 
And  just  are  all,  determiu'd  to  reclaim  ( 
Which  scU  that  title  high  within  thy  roaoli. 
Awake,  then :  thy  Philander  calls :  annke! 
Thou,  who  Shalt  wake,  when  the  creation  atoefnti 
When,  like  « taper,  aU  these  suns  esqiiae  ; 
When  Time,  like  him  of  Gasa  in  his  wrath. 
Plucking  the  pilhirs  that  support  the  worid* 
In  Nature's  ample  ruins  lies  intomb'd  ; 
And nudnigbt,  imtecrfoi midnight!  rei^ofc 
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RSSIONATION. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


My  soul  shall  be  Mtisfied  even  as  it  wer«  with 
tnarrow  and  fatness,  when  my  mouth  praiseth  thee 
with  joyful  lips.  Psalm  Ixiii.  6. 


RESIGNATION,  PART  I. 

And  with  them  dy*d  my  joys ;  the  grare 
Has  broken  Nature's  laws ; 

And  closed,  against  this  feeble  frame. 
Its  partial  cruel  jaws ; 

Cruel  to  spare !  condemned  to  life ! 
A  cloud  impairs  my  sight; 
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ADTllTIBIMBirr. 

This  was  not  intended  for  the  public,  there  were 
many  and  strong  reasijns  against  it ;  and  are  so  still ; 
but  some  extracts  rif  it,  from  the  few  copies  which 
were  given  away,  being  got  into  the  printed  paper?, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  publish  something, 
leet  a  copy  still  more  imperfect  than  this  should 
fall  into  the  press :  and  it  is  hoped,  that  thitt  un- 
welcome occasion  of  publication  may  be  some  ex- 
cuse Ibr  it. 

As  for  the  following  stanzas,  God  Almighty's  in- 
finite power,  and  manrellous  goodness  to  man,  is 
dwelt  on,  as  the  most  just  and  cogent  reason  for 
our  cheerful  and  absolute  resignation  to  his  will ; 
nor  are  any  of  those  topics  declined,  which  have  a 
just  tendency  to  promote  that  supreme  virtue: 
such  as  the  vanity  of  this  life,  the  Talue  of  the 
next,  the  approach  of  death,  &c» 

PART  I. 

Tas  days  bow  few,  how  short  the  yean 

Of  man's  too  rapid  race  ! 
Each  leaving,  as  it  swiftly  dies, 

A  shorter  in  its  place. 

They  who  the  longest  lease  enjoy. 

Have  told  us  with  a  sigh. 
That  to  be  bom  seems  little  more. 

Than  to  begin  to  die. 

Numbers  there  are  who  feel  this  truth 

With  fears  alarm'd  ;  and  yet. 
In  life's  delusions  luli'd  asleep, 

Tbu  weighty  truth  forget : 

And  am  not  I  to  these  akin  i 

Age  slumbers  o'er  the  quill ; 
Its  honour  blots,  whate'er  K  writMy 

And  am  I  writing  still } 

Gonscbns  of  nature  in  decltna. 

And  languor  in  my  thoughts  ; 
To  soften  censure,  and  abate 

Its  rigour  pn  my  faults  ; 

Permit  me,  madam  I  ereto]roii 

The  promisM  verse  1  pay. 
To  touch  on  felt  infirmity. 

Sad  sister  of  decay. 

One  world  deceas*d,  another  bom. 

Like  Noah  they  behold, 
O'er  whose  whita  hairs,  and  furrow'd  biowiy 

Too  many  suns  have  roird : 

Happy  the  patriarch  1  herejoic'd 

Hjs  second  worid  to  see : 
My  second  world,  though  gay  the  acfloe. 

Can  boast  no  charms  for  me. 

I  Jo  me  this  brilliant  age  appears 
,  p     With  desolation  spread ; 
Hear  all  with  whom  i  liv*d,  and  smil'd. 
Whilst  life  was  life,  aredead; 


My  weak  hand  disobeys  my  will. 
And  trembles  as  i  write. 

What  shall  I  write  ?  ThcUia,  tell  \ 

Say,  long-abandou'd  Muse  1 
What  field  of  fancy  shall  1  mngc  > 

What  subject  shall  I  chuose }  . 

A  choice  of  moment  high  inspire, 

And  rescue  me  from  shame. 
For  doting  on  thy  charms  so  late. 

By  grandeur  in  my  theme. 

Beyond  the  themes,  which  most  admire. 

Which  dazzle,  or  amaze. 
Beyond  renown'd  exploits  of  war, 

Bright  charms,  or  empire's  blaze. 

Are  themes,  which,  in  a  world  of  woe, 

(!an  best  appease  our  pain ; 
And,  in  an  age  of  gaudy  guilt, 

Oay  fblljr't  flood  restrain ; 

Amidst  the  storms  of  life  support 

A  calm  utfishaken  mind ; 
And  with  nnfeding  laurels  crown 

The  brow  of  the  resign'd. 

O  Resignation  !  yet  unsung, 
Untouch'd  by  former  strains  ; 

Though  claiming  every  Muse's  smile. 
And  every  poet's  pains. 

Beneath  life's  evening,  solemn  shade, 

I  dedicate  my  page 
To  thee,  thou  safest  guard  of  3routh ! 

Thou  sole  support  of  age ! 

All  other  duties  crescents  are 

Of  virtue  faintly  bright. 
The  glorious  consummation,  thou! 

Which  fills  her  orb  with  light : 

How  rarely  fill'd  I  the  love  divine 

In  evils  to  discern, 
This  the  first  lesson  which  we  want. 

The  latest,  which  we  learn  ; 

A  melancholy  *ruth  !  for  know. 
Could  our  proud  hearts  resign, 

The  distance  greatly  would  decrease 
>Twixt  human  and  divine. 

But  though  full  noble  Is  my  theoM^ 

Full  urgent  is  my  call 
To  soften  sorrow,  and  forbid 

The  burs  ing  tear  to  fell : 

The  task  i  dread ;  dare  I  to  leave 

Of  humble  prose  the  shore. 
And  pot  to  sea  ?  a  dangerous  sea  ? 

What  throngs  have  sunk  before  I 

How  proud  the  poet's  billow  swells  I 
The  God!  the  God  !  his  boast: 

A  boast  bow  vain  I  What  wrecks  abo^tnd  ! 
Dead  bards  stench  ev«ry  coast. 

What  then  am  I  f  Shall  I  presume 

On  such  a  moultcn  wing. 
Above  the  general  wreck  to  rise, 

And  in  my  wiotar,  ainf ) 
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Wbtn  mglitivgalefl,  wWn  siPeeteit  b«nk 

Gbsfine  tbdr  charmiof  long 
To  tifimiMr'a  aaiinating  heats, 

Oogtent  to  warble  young  } 

Yet  write  I  nni^;  a  lady  *  sues  ; 

How  shameful  her  request  f 
My  Ivrahi  in  labour  for  dall  rhyme  ? 

Hers  teemng  with  the  best ! 

But  you  a  stranger  wiU  excuse^ 

Nor  vcom  his  feeble  strain ; 
To  you  a  stranger,  but,  through  fale. 

No  stranger  to  your  pahi. 

The  ghost  of  grief  decea9*d  ascends^ 

JHis  ^Id  wound  bleeds  anew ; 
Bis  sorrows  are  recalPd  to  life 

By  those  he  sees  in  you ; 

Too  well  be  knows  the  twisting  strings 

Of  ardent  hearts  consbin*d 
When  rent  asunder,  bow  tbey  bleed. 

How  hard  to  be  lestgn'd : 

IlKMe  tears  yon  poor,  his  eyes  hare  shed  j 

The  pang  you  fed,  be  felt ; 
Tims  Nature,  loud  as  virtue,  bids 

His  heart  at  youn  to  naelt 

But  what  oan  heart,  or  head,  suggest  ^ 

What  sad  experience  say } 
Tfaroagh  truths  austere,  to  peace  we  work 

Oar  nigged,  gloomy  way: 

What  are  we?  Whence?  For  what?  and  whither? 

Who  know  iiot»  needs  must  mourn ; 
Bat  thought,  bright  daughter  of  the  «kiefl ! 

Caa  tears  to  triumph  turn. 

Thought  is  our  armour,  >t  is  the  mind's 

Impenetrable  shield, 
When,  Mnt  by  fate,  we  meet  our  foes. 

In  sore  aflUction's  field ; 

It  placks  the  frightful  mask  from  ills. 

Forbids  pale  fear  to  hide. 
Beneath  that  dark  disguise,  a  friend, 

Which  turns  afiectkm's  tida 

Aflection  frail !  trsin*d  np  by  sense, 

From  reason's  channel  strays : 
And  whilst  it  blindly  points  at  peace. 

Oar  peace  to  pain  betrajrs. 

Tbongfit  winds  its  fond,  erroneous  stream 

From  daily-dying  flowers. 
To  nourish  rich  immortal  blooms. 

In  amaranthine  bowers ; 

Whence  throngs,  in  ecstasy,  k>ok  down 

On  what  once  shock'd  their  sight; 
And  thank  the  terrours  of  the  past 

For  ages  of  delight 

All  withers  here;  who  nnosi  pooMss 

Are  losers  by  their  gain. 
Stung  by  full  proof,  that,  bad  at  best. 

Life's  idle  all  is  vain : 

Vain,  in  its  coune,  liliB*s  murmuring  stream ; 

Did  not  its  course  offend, 
Bitt  murmur  cease ;  life,  then,  would  t 

Still  vainer,  from  its  end, 

»Mrs,M ^ 


How  wretched !  who,  through  cruel  fet^ 

Have  nothing  to  lament ! 
With  the  poor  aln^  this  world  aftmit 

Depk>rably  content ! 

Had  not  the  Greek  his  world  mistook. 

His  wish  had  been  most  wise ; 
To  be  conteut  with  but  one  world. 

Like  him,  we  sliould  despise. 

Of  Earth*s  nnenue  would  yon  state 

A  full  account,  and  fair  ? 
We  hope;  and  hope;  and  hope;  then  cast 

The  total  up— ^ 


Despair;. 


Since  vain  all  here,  all  future,  vast. 

Embrace  the  lot  assigned  ; 
Heaven  uotmds  to  heal ;  its  frowns  are  friends; 

Its  stroke  se\'ere,  most  kind. 

But  in  laps'd  Nature  rooted  deep. 

Blind  errour  domineers; 
And  on  fools*  errands,  in  the  daOck, 

Sends  out  our  hopes  and  fears  ; 

Bids  us  for  ever  pains  deplore^ 

Our  pleasures  overprize ; 
These  bfl  persuade  us  to  be  weak  ; 

Those  urge  us  to  be  wise. 

Fh)m  virtue's  rugged  path  to  right 

By  pleasure  arc  we  brought. 
To  fkiwery  fields  of  wrong,  and  there 

Pain  chides  us  for  our  feult : 

Yet  whilst  it  chides^  It  ^;>eaks  of  peaces 

If  folly  is  withstood ; 
And  says,  time  pfiys  ^  t^my  price. 

For  our  eternal  good. 

In  Earth's  dark  cot,  and  in  an  hour. 

And  in  delusion  great. 
What  an  economist  is  man 

To  spend  his  whole  esUte, 

And  beggar  an  eternity  ! 

For  which  as  he  was  bom, 
More  worlds  th^m  one  against  it  wejgh'd^ 

As  fieathers  he  should  scorn. 

Say  not,  your  loss  in  triumph  feadt 

Religion's  feeble  strife; 
Joys  future  amply  reimburse 

Joys  bankrupts  of  this  Hfe. 

But  not  deferr'd  your  joy  so  long. 

It  bears  an  early  date  ; 
Affliction's  ready  pay  in  hand,   ' 

Befriends  our  present  state : 

What  are  the  tears,  which  trickle  down 

Her  melancholy  face, 
Like  liquid  pearl  ?  Like  pearls  of  price. 

They  purchase  lasting  peace. 

Qrief  softens  hearts,  and  cuibs  the  wiU, 

Impetuous  passion  tames, 
And  keeps  insatiate,  keen  desire 

From  lanching  in  extremes. 

Through  time's  dark  womb,  our  judgaient  right. 

If  our  dm  eye  was  thrown. 
Clear  should  we  see,  the  will  divine 

Has  but  forestalled  our  own  ; 
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At  rariance  with  our  fnture  with, 

Self-seTer'd  we  complaio ; 
If  so,  the  wounded,  not  the  wound. 

Must  answer  for  the  pain : 

The  day  shall  come,  and  swift  of  wing, 
lliough  you  may  tb'mk  it  slow, 

Wheo,  in  the  list  of  fortune's  smiles, 
Yutt  '11  enter  frowns  of  woe. 

For  mark  the  path  of  Providence; 

This  course  it  has  pursued — 
"  Palo  is  the  parent,  woe  the  womh. 

Of  sound,  important  good  i" 

Our  hearts  are  fiisten'd  to  this  world 

By  strong  and  endless  ties : 
And  every  sorrow  cuts  a  string. 

And  urges  us  to  rise : 

»T  will  sound  serere— Yet  rest  assured 
I  'm  studious  of  your  peace ; 

Though  I  should  dare  to  give  ytM  joy- 
Yes,  joy  of  his  decease : 

An  hour  shall  come  (you  question  this) 
An  hour,  when  you  shall  bless,    • 

Beyond  the  brightest  beams  of  life. 
Dark  days  of  your  distress. 

Hear  then  without  surprise  a  tmthy 

A  daughter-truth  to  this, 
Swift  turns  of  fortune  often  tie 

A  bleeding  heart  to  bliss: 

Esteem  you  this  a  paradox  } 
,   My  sacred  motto  read; 
A  glorious  truth !  divinely  snng 
By  one,  whose  heart  had  bled  ; 

To  Resignation  swift  he  flew, 

In  her  a  friend  he  found, 
A  friend,  which  bless'd  him  with  a  smile 

When  gasping  with  his  wound. 

On  Earth  naught  precious  is  obtam'd 

But  what  is  painful  too ; 
By  travel,  and  to  travel  bom. 

Our  sabbaths  are  but  few : 

To  real  joy  we  work  our  way. 
Encountering  many  a  shock, 

£re  found  what  tmly  charms;  at  found 
A  Venus  in  the  block. 

In  some  disaster,  some  severe 

Appointment  for  our  sins. 
That  mother  blessing  (not  so  call'd,) 

True  hsppiness,  begins. 

Ko  martyr  e'er  defy'd  the  flames, 

By  stings  of  life  unvext ; 
First  rose  some  quarrel  with  this  worid. 

Then  passion  for  the  next 

Ton  see,  then,  pangs  are  parent  pangs. 

The  pangs  of  happy  birth ; 
pangs,  by  which  only  can  be  bom 

True  iMppiness  on  Earth. . 

The  peopled  Berth  look  all  aroondy 
Or  tbroogh  time's  records  rpn  \ 

And  say,  what  is  a  man  nnstmck  \ 
It  is  a  1 


This  moment,  am  I  deeply  shnig— 

My  bold  pretenoe  is  tried; 
When  vain  man  boasts.  Heaven  p«t«  to  proof 

The  vaaotji^  of  his  pnde; 


ifote^ 


Now  need  I,  madam  I  yonr  lupport-* 

How  exquisite  the  smart ; 
How  critically  timM  the  news* 

Which  strikes  me  to  the  hearti 

The  pangs  of  which  I  spoke,  I  fioel : 

If  worth  like  thine,  is  born, 
O  long-belov'd !  I  bless  the  blow, . 

And  triumph,  whilst  I  mourn. 

Nor  mourn  I  long ;  by  grief  subdued 

By  reason's  empire  shown ; 
Deep  anguish  comes  by  Heavcn*s  decree^ 

Continues  by  our  own ; 

And  when  continued  past  its  point. 

Indulged  in  length  of  time, 
Grief  »  disgrace,  and,  whatw 

Corrupts  into  a  crime  i 

And  shall  I,  criminally  mean. 

Myself  and  subject  wrong  ? 
No;  my  example  shall  support 

The  sut^ject  of  my  song. 

Madam !  I  grant  your  loss  is  great; 

Nor  little  is  your  gain  ? 
Let  that  be  weighed ;  when  weighed  aright. 

It  richly  pays  your  pain : 

When  Heaven  would  kindly  set  us  firee. 

And  Earth's  enchsntroent  end  ; 
It  takei  the  most  eflectual  means. 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

But  such  a  friend !  and  sigh  no  more  ? 

T  is  prudent;  but  severe : 
Heaven  aid  my  weakness,  and  I  drop. 

All  sorrow — ^with  this  tear. 

Perhaps  your  settled  grief  to  sooth, 

I  should  not  vainly  strive. 
But  with  soft  balm  your  pain  assuage^ 

Had  he  been  still  alive; 

Whose  frequent  aid  brought  kind  relief^ 

In  my  distress  of  thought, 
Ting'd  with  his  beams  my  doudy  page^ 

AndbeauUfy'dafoult: 

To  touch  our  passioos'  secret  sprtngi 

Was  his  peculiar  care ; 
And  deep  his  happy  genius  div*d 

In  bosoms  of  the  foi^; 

Nature,  which  favours  to  the  fSsw^ 

All  ait  beyond,  imparts. 

To  him  presented  at  his  birth, 

-The  key  of  human  hearts. 

But  not  to  me  by  him  bequeathed 

His  gentle,  snaooth  address ; 
His  teoMier  hand  to  touch  the  wound 

In  throbbing  of  distress ; 

However,  proceed  I  must,  nnbkss'd 

With  Esculapian  art: 
Know,  kive  sometimes,  mistaken  kve ! 

Plays  disaAsction's  part : 

Norlands,  nor  seas,  nor  suns,  norstan» 

Oin  soul  from  soul  divide ; 
They  correspond  from  distant  worlds^ 

Though  tranqports  are  denied : 

*  Whilst  the  author  was  writing  this,  be  received 
the  news  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rachardfon's  death,  wbe 
was  then  printing  the  former  part  of  the  poem. 
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Are  yon  not,  then,  uiMkMfy  kind  f 

It  not  your  love  severe  ? 
O !  stop  that  crystBl  fi«arce  of  woe  ; 

Nor  wonixi  him  wkli «  tear. 

As  those  above  froni  hamui  blMi 

Receive  increa5e  of  joy ; 
May  nor.  a  stroke  from  human  woe. 

Id  part,  their  peace  4astK»y  ^ 

He  Ifvps  in  dio«e  he  left ;— to  wtiat } 

Yot»r,  now,  paternal  care. 
Oear  from  its  ebiH  year  brigflitmi^  ey«y 

It  will  discern  him  there ; 

In  features,  nat  of  form  alone. 
But  thoae,  I  trust,  of  mind ; 

Anspicious  to  the  public  weal. 
And  to  their  fate  resigned. 

Thiuk  on  the  tempetis  he  softahi*d; 

Fevolve  his  hattles  won  j 
And  let  those  pniphesy  your  joy 

From  such  a  father's  sew  : 

Is  ronsolation  what  ywi  seek  ? 

Fan,  then,  his  martial  fire : 
Ard  aaimate  to  flame  the  ttparkf 

Bequeathed  him  by  his  sire : 

As  nothinjT  frrrat  is  bom  in  haste. 

Wise  Nature**  time  allow  ; 
His  father*s  laurels  may  descend. 

And  flourish  on  his  bfow. 

Kor,  madam  !  be  surprised  to  bear 

That  laurels  may  be  d«ie 
Not  more  to  heroes  of  the  field, 

(Proud  boasters  !)  than  to  yoos 

Tender  as  is  the  female  frama, 
Lilc£  that  brave  man  you  moiir% 

You  ai^e  a  soldiar,  and  to  flgbt 
Saperior  battles  bom ; 

Beneath  a  banner  nobler  far 

Than  evv<sr  was  unfnrl'd 
lo  fields  of  blood;  a  banner  bright  ? 

Hijirh  wav'd  o'er  all  tbo  world. 

It,  like  a  strfvminf  fMttor,  oasfea 

An  universal  light ; 
Sheds  day,  shitds  mort,  aiemol  day 

On  natifjns  whelm'd  m  o&gbt. 

Beneath  that  banner,  what  exploit 

Can  mount  oor  iriory  higher. 
Than  to  sustain  the  dreadful  blow. 

When  those  we  love  expire  ? 

Go  forth  a  morsi  Amaxon ; 

ArmM  with  undaunted  thangbt ; 
The  battle  wdb,  though  costinz  dear, 

You  m  think  it  cheaply  bought : 

The  passive  ham,  who  sits  down 

Unactive,  and  can  smile 
Benetith  affii^tion's  galling  load, 

Out«acts  a  Ccaai's  toil : 

The  billowrr  ftain*d  by  f1auj:bter*d  fbei 

Inferior  prai^  afford ; 
Beason  *«  a  bloodless  conqueror. 

More  glorious  than  the  tword. 

Nor  ran  tkc  thunders  of  hnzzas. 
From  sWnting  notions  ranat 

SncU  sw-eet  del'ight,  as  from  year  boari 
8oft  whifpers  of  ^ppiaoae : 
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The  dear  deceased  to  hafA  in  i 
With  what  delight  be  HI  view 

His  triumphs  op  the  main  «uldaBO» 
Thus  conquered,  twioo,  by  yosu 

Share  his  delight ;  take  bead  to  abva 

Of  bosimis  moat  diseased 
That  odd  distemper,  an  atasnrd 

Reluctance  to  be  pteaa>d : 


Some  seem  in  lonro  with  sorrov'f  < 
And  that  fr»ul  fiend  embraee : 

This  temper  let  toe  justly  brand. 
And  stamp  it  with  disgrace : 

Sorrow  !  of  horrid  parentage ! 

Thou  Sf!cond-bom  of  HeH  I 
Agniuitt  HeavenN  eadlesi  mercios  po^r'^ 

How  dar*st  thou  to  rebel  ? 

From  black  and  noanoos  vapours  Wtd 
And  nun'd  by  want  uf  thought. 

And  to  the  donr  of  pbrensy's  self 
By  perseverance  brought. 

Thy  most  ingloriotts,  coward  t«ai9 

From  t»nital  eyes  have  ran : 
Smile«,  incummunicablo  smiles ! 

Are  radiant  marks  of  mw ; 

Tliey  cast  a  sndden  glory  round 

Th'  illuming  human  face; 
And  light  in  sons  oi  honest  joy 

Some  beams  of  Moses"  iico : 

Is  resignation's  lesson  hard  ? 

Examine,  we  shall  find 
That  duty  gives  up  little  more 

Than  anguish  of  the  mind  ; 

Resign ;  and  all  the  Igsid  of  life 

That  moment  yon  n^wiove, 
Its  heavy  tax,  ten  thousand  cares 

Devolve  on  one  abwe ; 

Who  bids  us  lay  oor  biwtbfln  down 

On  his  almigi.iy  hand. 
Softens  oor  duty  to  relief. 

To  blessing  a  command. 

For  joy  what  cause  !  how  ereiy  some 

Is  courted  from  above  • 
The  year  mroupd*  with  presents  ricb* 

The  growth  of  endless  la*e  ! 

But  most  o^eriook  the  Uessings  poured. 

Forget  the  wonders  done. 
And  terminate,  wrapp'd  up  in  Mmu, 

Their  prospect  at  the  Sun ; 

From  that,  their  final  point  of  Yiew, 
From  that  their  radiant  goal, 

On  travel  infinite  of  thought* 
Sets  out  the  nobler  fowl. 


Broke  looqe  inm  time's  tenaciom  tm$ 
And  Earth  s  invoUing  gloom. 

To  range  at  last  its  T«st  donMin, 
And  talk  with  worlds  tQ  ^oioe : 

Tliey  let  unmerte^,  aid  miQ9i#legrM, 

Life's  idle  munaenU  mn ; 
And,  doing  nothing  tor  thciic<vy. 

Imagine  nothing  done ; 

Fatal  mistakaJ  Ahwr  frto  f09  mi. 
Their  dread  accoupt  prooaedf^ 

And  tboir  not^doiqg  is  eat  down 
Amongst  their  da|iMil  ^miii 
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Though  man  sits  still,  md  takes  his  ease ; 

God  is  at  work  od  man; 
No  means,  no  moment  unemployed. 

To  bless  him,  if  he  can. 

.  But  man  consents  not,  boldly  ^nt 
To  fashion  his  own  fate ; 
Man,  a  mere  bungler  in  the  trade. 
Repents  his  crime  too  late  ; 

Hence  loud  laments :  let  me  thy  ^iist» 

Indulgent  Father !  plead ; 
Of  all  the  wretches  we  deplore^ 

Not  one  by  thee  was  made. 

What  is  thy  whole  creatioB  fiur  ? 

Of  love  divine  the  child; 
Love  brought  it  forth ;  and,  fhxn  its  birthy 

Has  o'er  it  fondly  smiPd : 

Now,  and  through  pepods  distant  hr. 

Long  ere  the  world  began. 
Heaven  is,  and  has  in  travail  been. 

Its  birth  the  good  of  man; 

Man  holds  In  coostant  service  bound 
The  blustering  winds  and  seas ; 

Nor  suns  disdain  to  travel  hard 
Their  master,  man,  to  pleiasa : 

To  final  good  the  worst  events 

Through  secret  channels  ran ; 
Finish  for  man  their  ^estin'd  course. 

As  'twas  for  man  begun.  . 

One  point  (observed,  perhaps,  by  few) 

Has  often  smote,  and  smites 
My  mind,  as  demonstration  strong; 
'That  Heaven  in  man  delights : 

What's  known  to  man  of  things  unseen. 

Of  future  worlds,  or  fates  ? 
So  much,  nor  more,  than  what  to  man's 

Sublime  affaire  relates ; 

What 's  revelation  then?  a  list. 

An  inventory  just  , 
Of  that  poor  insect*s  goods,  so  late 

Call'd  out  of  night  and  dust 

What  various  motives  to  rejoice ! 

To  render  joy  smcere,.  ^ 
Has  this  no  weight  ?  our  ioy  is  felt 

Beyond  this  narrow  sphere : 

Would  we  in  Heaven  new  Heaven  create, 

And  double  its  delight  ? 
A  smiling  world,  when  Heaven  looks  down. 

How  pleasing  in  its  sight ! 

Angels  stoop  forward  from  their  thrones 

To  hear  its  joyful  lays ; 
As  incense  sweet  enjoy,  and  join. 

Its  aromatic  praise : 

Have  we  no  cause  to  fear  the  stroke 

Of  Heaven's  avenging  rod. 
When  we  presume  to  counteract 

A  sympatbedc  God  ? 

If  we  resign,  our  patience  makes 

His  rod  an  armless  wand ; 
If  not,  it  darts  a  serpent's  sting. 

Like  that  in  Moses*  hand; 

Like  that,  it  swallows  up  whate'er 
Earth's  vain  magicians  bring. 

Whose  baffled  arts  would  boast  btlow 
Of  joys  a  rival  spring, 

you  XIII* 


Consummate  love  !  the  list  how  lai*g«  ' 

Of  blessings  from  thy  hand ! 
To  banish  sorrow,  and  be  blest, 

Is  thy  supreme  command. 
Are  such  commands  but  ill  obey'd ' 

Of  bliss,  shall  we  complain  ? 
The  mau,  who  dares  to  be  a  wretch. 

Deserves  still  greater  pain. 
Joy  is  our  duty,  glory,  health  ; 

The  sunshine  of  the  soul ; 
Our  best  enoomhun  on  the  power 

Who  sweetly  plans  the  whole : 
Joy  is  our  Eden  still  poaseas'd : 

Be  gone,  ignoble  grief! 
'T  is  joy  makes  gods,  and  men  exalts. 

Their  nature,  our  relief; 
Relief,  for  man  to  that  must  stoop. 

And  his  due  distance  know ; 
Transport's  the  language  of  the  skies, 

Content  the  style  below. 
Content  is  }oy,  and  joy  in  pain 

Is  joy  and  virtue  too ;  i 

Thus,  whi^  good  present  we  possess  ' 

More  precious  we  purMie : 
Of  joy  the  more  ve  have  in  hand,        / 

The  more  have  we  to  oome ; 
Joy,  like  our  monflf,  interest  bears,  • 

Which  daily  swells  the  sum. 
"  But  how  to  amile ;  to  stem  the  tide       ^ 

Of  nature  in  our  veins ; 
Is  it  not  hard  to  weep  in  joy  } 

What  then  to  smtle  in  pains  ?'^ 
Victorious  joy !  which  jbreaks  the  oloi|4s. 

And  stniggles  through  a  •storm ; 
Proclaims  the  mind  as  great,  as  good ; 

And  bids  it  doubly  charm  i 
If  doubly  charming  in  our  sex, 

A  sex,  by  nature,  bold ; 
What  then  in  yours  ?  't  is  diamond  there. 

Triumphant  o'er  our  goM. 
And  should  not  thb  oomplaiat  repress  ? 

And  check  the  rising  sigh  ? 
Yet  farther  opiate  to  your  pain 

1  labour  to  supply. 
Since  spirits  greatly  damp'd  distort 

Ideas  of  delight,     . 
Look  through  the  medium  of  a  friend. 

To  set  your  notions  right  s 
As  tears  the  sight,  grief  dims  the  soul ; 

Its  object  dark  appears  ; 
True  frienc  bip,  like  a  rising  sun. 

The  Mul's  horizon  cleanu 
A  friend 's  an  optic  to  the  mind 

With  sorrow  clouded  o'er ; 
And  gives  it  strength  of  sight  to  see 

Redress  unseen  before. 
Reason  is  somewhat  rough  in  man; 

Extremely  smooth  and  fair. 
When  she,  to  grace  her  manly  strsogth. 

Assumes  a  fenuile  air : 
A  friends  yon  have,  and  I  the  same. 

Whose  prudent,  soft  address 
Will  bring  to  life  those  healing  tholughta 

Which  died  in  your  dlstms ; 

s  Mrs.  Montague. 
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ITiat  friend,  the  spirit  of  my  theme 

Extracting  for  your  ease. 
Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoofrhts 

Too  common ;  such  as  these : 
Let  those  lament,  to  whom  full  bowls 

Of  sparkling  joys  are  givei^ 
That  triple  bane  inebriates  life, 

Imbitters  death,  and  hazards  Heaven : 
Woe  to  the  soul  at  perfect  ease  ! 

*T  is  brewing  i>erfect  pains ; 
LulPd  reason  sleeps,  the  pulse  is  kiof ; 

Despotic  body  reigns : 
Have  you  ♦  ne'er  pity'd  jojr^s  gay  scenes. 

And  deemM  their  glory  dark  ? 
Alas !  poor  Envy  !  she's  stone-blind. 

And  quite  mistakes  her  mark : 
Her  mark  lies  hid  in  sonow*s  shades. 

But  sorrow  well  snbduad ; 
And  in  proud  fortune's  frown  defy^d 

By  meek,  unborrow'd  good. 
By  resignation ;  all  in  that 

A  double  friend  may  find, 
A  wing  to  Heaven,  and,  while  on  Earth, 

The  pillow  of  mankind  t 
On  pillows  void  of  down,  fbr  rett 

Our  restless  hopes  we  place ; 
When  hopes  of  Heaven  lie  waim  at  heart. 

Our  hearts  repose  in  peace  2 
The  peace,  which  resignation  yields. 

Who  feel  alone  can  guess ; 
'T  is  disbelieved  by  murmoring  minds. 

They  must  conclude  it  less : 
The  loss,  or  gain,  of  that  alone 

Have  we  to  hope,  or  fear ; 
That  &te  controls,  and  can  invert 

The  seasons  of  the  year : 
O  !  the  dark  days,  the  year  aronnd. 

Of  an  impatient  mind  ! 
Through  clouds,  and  storms,  a  summer  breaks, 

To  shine  on  the  resigned  : 
While  man  by  that  of  every  grace. 

And  virtue,  is  possessed ; 
Foul  vice  her  pandsemonium  builds 

In  the  rebellious  breast ; 
By  resignation  we  defeat 

The  worst  that  can  annoy ; 
And  suffer,  with  far  more  repose. 

Than  worldlings  can  enjoy. 
From  small  experience  this  I  speak ; 

O !  grant  to  those  I  love 
Experience  fuller  far,  ye  powers. 

Who  form  our  fates  above  ! 
My  love  where  due,  if  not  to  those 

Who,  leaving  grandeur,  came 
To  shine  on  age  in  mean  recess, 

And  light  me  to  my  theme  ! 
A  theme  themselves !  A  theme,  how  rare? 

The  charms,  which  they  display. 
To  triumph  over  captive  heads. 

Are  set  iu  bright  array : 
With  his  own  arm«  proud  man 's  o'crcome. 

His  boasted  laurels  die : 
Learning  and  genius,  wiser  grown. 

To  female  bosoms  fly. 

i  Mrs.  Montague. 
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This  revolution,  fixM  by  fhte. 

In  fiible  was  foretold ; 
The  dark  prediction  puzzled  wks, 

Nor  could  the  leam'd  unfold : 
But  as  those  ladies' ^  works  I  read, 

They  darted  such  a  ray. 
The  latent  sense  burst  out  at  once, 

And  shone  in  open  day : 
So  burst,  fbll  ripe,  distended  fhiki, 

When  strongly  strikes  the  Sun; 
And  from  the  purple  grape  unpr«ss*d 

Spontaneous  nectars  ran. 
Pallas,  ('t  is  said)  when  Jove  grew  doH, 

Forsook  his  drowsy  brain ; 
And  sprightly  leap'd  into  the  throne 

Of  wisdom's  brighter  reign ; 
Her  helmet  took ;  that  is,  shot  layt 

Of  formidable  wit; 
And  lance,-— or,  genius  moit  acole^ 

Which  lines  immortal  writ; 
And  gorgon  shield,— or,  power  to  fHght 

Man's  folly,  dreadfiil  sbone^ 
And  many  a  blockhead  (easy  change !) 

Tum'd,  instantljs  to  stone. 
Our  authore  male,  as,  then,  did  Jove^ 

Now  scratch  a  damag'd  head. 
And  call  fbr  what  once  quarter'd  then^ 

But  find  the  goddess  fled. 
The  fruit  of  knowledge,  golden  fruit! 

That  once  forbidden  tree, 
Hedg'd-in  by  surly  man,  is  now 

To  Britain's  daughters  free : 
In  Eve  (we  know)  of  fruit  so  fisir 

The  noble  thirst  began ; 
And  they,  like  her,  have  caus'd  a  fall, 

A  fall  of  feme  in  man  : 
And  since  of  genius  in  our  sex, 

0  Addison !  with  thee 
The  sun  is  set ;  how  I  reioice 

This  sister  lamp  to  see ! 
It  sheds,  like  Cynthia,  silver  beans 

On  man's  nocturnal  state ; 
His  lessened  light,  and  languid  powef% 

1  show,  whilst  I  relate. 


PART  IL 

But  what  in  either  sex,  beyond 

All  parts  our  glory  crowns  ? 
*'  In  ruffling  seasons  to  be  calm. 

And  smile,  when  fortune  frowns." 
Heaven's  choice  is  safer  than  our  own  $ 

Of  ages  past  inquire. 
What  the  most  formidable  fate  ? 

*'  To  have  our  own  desire." 
If,  in  your  wrath,  the  worst  of  fbei 

You  wish  extremely  ill ; 
Expose  him  to  the  thunder's  stroke. 

Or  that  of  his  own  will. 
What  numbers,  rushing  down  the  steep 

Of  inclination  strong. 
Have  perish'd  in  their  ardent  wish ! 

Wish  ardent,  ever  wrong ! 

9  Mrs.  Montague.    Mrs.  Oaiter. 
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*Tr  18  resignotion's  fiill  reverse. 

Most  wrong,  as  it  implies 
£rromr  most  fatal  in  our  choice. 

Detachment  from  the  skies. 
IRy  closing  with  the  skies,  we  make 

Omnipotence  our  own ; 
That  done,  how  formidable  ill's 

"Whole  army  is  overthrown  ! 

^D  longer  impotent,  and  fraU, 

Onnelves  above  we  rise : 
We  scarce  beliere  ourselves  below  I 

We  trespass  on  the  skies ! 

The  Lord,  the  soul,  and  source  of  all. 

Whilst  man  enjoys  his  ease, 
la  executing  human  will, 

In  earth,  and  air,  and  seas ; 

Beyond  us,  what  can  angels  boast  ? 

Archangels  what  require  ? 
"Whatever  below,  above,  is  dooe^ 

Is  done  as        we  desire. 

What  glory  this  for  man  so  masi. 

Whose  life  is  but  a  ^n  1 
This  is  meridian  majesty ! 

This,  the  sublime  of  man  I 

Beyond  the  boast  of  pogao  song 

My  sacred  subject  shines ! 
And  for  a  foil  the  lustre  takes 

Of  Rome's  exalted  lines. 

"  All,  that  the  Sun  surveys,  subdued. 

But  OAto's  mighty  itiitid.*^ 
JBow  grand  1  most  true;  yet  far  beneath 

The  soul  of  the  resigned : 

To  more  than  kingdoms,  more  than  worlds, 

To  passion  that  gives  law  ; 
Its  matchless  empire  could  have  kept 

Great  Cato's  pride  in  awe; 

That  fistal  pride,  whose  cruel  point 

Transfixed  his  noble  breast ; 
Far  nobler !  if  his  fate  sustained 

Had  left  to  Heaven  the  rest ; 

Then  he  the  palm  had  borne  away. 

At  distance  Csesar  thrown ; 
Put  him  off  cheaply  with  the  world. 

And  made  the  skies  his  own. 

What  cannot  resignation  do  ? 

It  wonders  can  perform ; 
That  powerful  charm*  **  Thy  will  be  done," 

Can  lay  the  loudest  storm. 

Come,  Resignation  I  then,  irom  fields, 
Where,  mounted  on  the  wing, 

A  ^tng  of  flame,  blest  martyrs'  souls 
Ascended  tu  their  king : 

Who  is  it  calls  thee  ?  one  whose  need 

Transcends  the  common  size  j 
^  Who  stands  in  front  against  a  foe 

To  which  none  equal  rise : 
In  front  he  stands,  the  brink  be  trtads 

Of  an  eternal  state ; 
Mow  dreadful  bis  appointed  post  I 

How  strongly  arm'd  by  fate : 

His  threatening  foe  t  what  shadows  deep 

Overwhelm  his  gloomy  brow  • 
His  dart  tremendous  1 at  fourscore 

My  sole  asylum,  thou ! 


Haste,  then,  O  Resigttatlbn !  hastt, 

'T  is  thine  to  reconcile 
My  foe,  and  me ;  at  thy  approach, 

My  foe  begins  to  smile : 

O  I  for  that  summit  of  my  wish. 

Whilst  here  1  draw  my  breath. 
That  promise  of  eternal  life, 

A  glorious  smile  in  death : 

What  sight.  Heaven's  azure  arch  beneath. 

Has  most  of  Heaven  to  boast' 
The  man  resigned ;  at  once  serene. 

And  giving  up  the  ghost 

At  Death's  arrival  they  shall  smile, 

Whoi  not  i«i  life  o'er  gay. 
Serious  and  frequent  thought  send  out 

To  meet  him  on  bis  way  : 

My  gay  coevals !  (such  there  are) 

If  happiness  is  dear : 
Approaching  death's  alarming  day 

Discreetly  let  us  fear : 

The  fear  of  death  is  truly  wise. 

Till  wisdom  can  rise  higher ; 
And,  arm'd  with  pious  fortitude. 

Death  dreaded  once,  desire: 

Grand  climacteric  vanities 

The  vainest  will  despise ; 
Shock'd,  when  beneath  the  snow  of  age 

Man  immaturely  dies : 

But  am  not  I  m3rself  the  man  ? 

No  need  obroad  to  roain 
In  quest  of  faults  to  be  cHatife'd ; 

What  cause  to  blush  at  home  ? 

In  life's  decline,  when  men  relapse 

Into  the  sports  of  youth. 
The  second  child  out-fools  the  first. 

And  tempts  the  hish  of  truth ; 

Shall  a  mere  truant  finom  the  grave 

With  rival  boys  engage  ? 
His  trembling  voice  attempt  to  sing> 

And  ape  the  poet's  rage  ? 

Here,  madam  !  let  me  visit  one, 

My  foult  who,  partly,  shares, 
And  tell  myself,  by  telling  him. 

What  more  becomes  our  years ; 

An<^  if  your  breast  with  prudent  zeal 

For  resignation  glows, 
You  will  not  disapprove  a  just 

Resentment  at  its  foes. 

In  youth,  Voltaii-e  !  our  foibles  plead 

For  some  indulgence  due ; 
When  heads  are  white,  their  thoughts  and  aims 

Should  change  their  cokmr  too: 

How  are  you  cheated  by  your  wit ! 

Old  age  is  bound  to  pay. 
By  Nature's  law,  a  mind  discreet. 

For. joys  it  takeaaway ; 

A  mighty  change  Is  wrought  by  yean, 

Reversing  human  lot ; 
In  age  tis  honour  to  lie  hid, 

^  is  praise  to  be  forgot ; 

The  wise,  as  flowers,  which  spread  at  noon. 

And  all  their  charms  expose, 
When  evening  damps  and  shades  deSG<tod, 

Their  evolutions  close. 
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What  thoug:h  your  Muae  hu  noUy  soar'd, 

Is  that  our  true  sublime  ? 
Oars,  hoary  friend !  ii  to  prefer 

Eternity  to  time: 

Why  close  a  life  so  jusUy  fiun'd 
With  such  bold  trash  as  this  «> 

This  for  renown  ?  yes,  such  as  makes 
Obscurity  a  bliss : 

Your  trash,  with  mine,  at  open  war. 

Is  obstinately  hent^ 
like  wits  below^  to  sow  yoar  tares 

Of  gloom  and  discontent : 

With  so  much  sunthrae  at  command. 
Why  light  with  darkness  mix  ? 

Why  dash  with  pain  our  pleasure }  why 
Your  Helicon  with  Styx  ? " 

Your  works  in  our  dirided  minds 

Repugnant  passfens  raise, 
Confound  us  with  a  double  stroke. 

We  shudder  whilst  we  i 
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A  curious  web,  as  finely  wrought 

As  genius  can  inspire. 
From  a  black  bag  d  poison  span. 

With  honour  we  admire* 

Mean  as  it  is,  if  this  is  rea^ 

With  a  disdainful  air, 
1  can't  forgive  so  great  a  foe 

To  my  dear  friend  Voltaix«: 

Early  I  knew  him,  early  prais*d/ 
And  long  to  praii^  him  late ; 

His  genius  greatly  I  admire. 
Nor  would  deplore  his  fate; 

A  fotebow  much  to  be  d^kr'd  i 

At  which  our  nature  starts ; 
Forbear  to  foil  on  your  own  swwdi 

To  perish  by  your  parta: 

«  But  great  your  naiBe**— To  feed  on  air. 

Were  then  immertals  bom  ? 
Nothing  is  great,  of  which  more  great. 

More  gkrious  is  the  scorn. 

Can  fome  your  carcaie  from  the  worm 

Which  gnaws  us  fa)  the  grave, 
Or  soul  from  that  which  nerer  diet. 

Applauding  Europe  save  ? 
But  fame  yon  lose ;  good  sense  abne 

Your  idol,  praise,  can  claim ; 
When  wild  wit  murdern  happiness. 

It  puts  to  death  our  fame  ! 
Nor  boast  your  genius,  talents  bright; 

E*cn  dunces  will  despise. 
If  in  your  western  beams  is  missM 

A  genius  for  the  skies ; 
Your  taste  too  fails ;  what  most  excels 
*     True  taste  moft  relish  most ! 
And  what,  to  rival  palms  above. 

Can  proudest  laurels  boast  ? 
Sound  heads  salvation's  helmet  seek  *, 

Resplendent  are  its  rays. 
Let  that  suffice ;  it  needs  no  plome, 

OfsnUunary  praisa.   - 

•  Candide.        7  Second  Part. 
•Ephw.vi.17. 


May  this  enable  oooch'd  VolUir6 

To  see  that—"  All  is  right »," 
His  eye,  by  fiash  of  wit  struck  blind. 

Restoring  po  its  sight ; 
[f  so,  all 's  well :  who  much  have  err'd. 

That  much  have  been  forgiven ; 
I  speak  with  joy,  with  joy  he  'U  hear, 

"  Voltaires  are,  now,  in  Heaven," 
Nay,  such  philanthropy  .divine. 

So  boundless  in  degree. 
Its  marvellous  of  love  extends 

(Stoops  most  profound  !)  to  me 2 
Let  others  cruel  stars  arraign. 

Or  dwell  on  their  distress ; 
But  let  my  page,  for  mercies  poui'd^ 

A  grateful  heart  express  : 
Walking,  the  present  God  was  seen. 

Of  old,  in  Eden  lair; 
The  God  as  pret^nt,  by  plain  step* 

Of  providential  ckre, 
I  behold  passing  through  my  lifo} 

His  awjFul  voice  I  hear ; 
And,  conscious  of  my  nakednesSi 

Would  hide  myself  for  fear : 
But  where  the  trees,  or  where  the  dobd*. 

Can  cover  from  Ms  sight  ? 
Naked  the  centre  to  that  eye. 

To  which  the  Sun  is  night 
As  yondar  glittering  lamps  oA  high 

Through  night  illomhi'd  roH ; 
May  thoughts  of  him,  by  whom  tiiey  afaiiM^ 

Chase  darkness  from  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  which  reads  his  hand  ai  dear 

In  my  minute  afiairs. 
As  in  his  ample  manuscript 

Of  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  stars ; 
And  knows  him  not  more  bent  aright 

To  wield  that  vast  machine. 
Than  to  correct  one  erring  thought 

In  my  small  world  within; 

A  world,  that  shall  survive  the  foil 

Of  all  his  wonders  here ; 
Survive,  when  siins  ten  thousand  drop, 

And  leave  a  darkened  sphere. 
Yon  matter  gross,  bow  bright  it  shines  I 

For  time  how  great  his  care  ! 
Sure  spirit  and  eternity 

Far  richer  glories  share; 
Let  those  our  hearts  impress,  on  those 

Our  contemplation  dwell; 
On  those  my  thoughts  how  justly  throvi^ 

By  what  i  now  shall  tdl : 
When  backward  with  attentive  mind 

Life's  labyrinth  I  trace, 
I  find  htm  far  myself  beyoiid 

Prepitk>us  to  my  peace : 
Through  all  the  crooked  paths  I  trod. 

My  folly  he  pursued  ; 
My  heart  aatray  to  quick  return 

Importunately  woo*d ; 
Due  resignation  home  to  press 

On  my  capricious  will. 
How  many  rescues  did  I  meet, 

Jleneath  the  mask  of  ill ! 

t  Which  his  romance  ridionlet. 
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Bow  many  foes  in  ambush  laid 

Beneath  my  9oqp8  desire ! 
The  deepest  penitents  are  made 

By  what  we  most  admire. 

Have  I  not  sometimes  (real  good 

So  little  mortals  know  !) 
Mounting  the  summit  of  my  wish. 

Profoundly  plung*d  in  woe  ? 

I  rsrely  plann'd,  but  cause  I  found 

My  plan's  defeat  to  bless  : 
Oft  I  lamented  an  event ; 

It  tum'd  to  my  success. 

By  sharpened  appetite  to  give 

To  good  intense  delight, 
Through  dark  and  deep  perplexities 

He  led  me  to  the  right. 

And  is  not  this  the  gloomy  path, 

Which  you  are  treading  now  ? 
The  path  most  gloomy  leads  to  light. 

When  our  proud  passions  bow  : 

When  labouring  under  ftmcyM  ill. 

My  spirits  to  sustain, 
He  kindly  cur'd  with  sovereign  draught* 

Of  uni'magin'd  pain. 

Pain'4  senf e  firom  ftiney'd  tj'ranny 

Alone  can  set  us  free ;  • 
A  thousand  miseries  we  feel, 

Till  sunk  in  misery. 

Cloy'd  with  a  glut  of  all  we  wish^ 

Our  wish  we  relish  less ; 
Success,  a  sort  of  suicide. 

Is  ruin'd  by  success  : 

Sometimes  he  led  me  near  to  deatl^t 

And,  pointing  to  the  grave, 
3id  terrour  whisper  kind  advice ; 

And  taught  the  tomb  to  save : 

To  raate  my  thoughts  beyond  where  woridi 

As  spangles  o'er  us  shioe. 
One  day  he  gave,  and  bid  the  next 

My  souPs  delight  resign. 

We  to  ourselves,  but  through  the  means 

Of  mirrors,  are  unknown ; 
In  this  my  fate  can  you  descry 

No  features  of  your  own  ? 

And  if  you  can,  let  that  excuse 

These  self-recording  lines ;     0 
A  record,  modesty  forbids. 

Or  to  small  bound  confines : 

In  grief  why  deep  ingulf 'd  ?  Yon  see 

You  suffer  nothing  rare ; 
Uncommon  grief  for  common  fote! 

That  wisdom  cannot  bear. 

When  streams  flow  backward  to  theh*  source^ 

And  humbled  flames  descend. 
And  mountains  wing'd  shall  fly  aloft. 

Then  human  sorrows  end ; 

But  human  prudence  too  must  cease, 

When  sorrows  domineer. 
When  fortitude  has  losits    fire. 

And  freezes  into  fear : 
The  pang  most  poignant  of  uf y  lifo 

Now  heightei^  my  delight ; 
1 9ee  a  fair  creation  rise 

From  c^aotf  and  old  night  & 


From  what  seem'd  hom>m-,  and  despair. 

The  richest  harvest  rose ; 
And  gave  me  in  the  nod  divine 

An  absolute  repose. 

Of  all  the  plunders  of  mankind. 
More  gToss,'or  frequent,  none. 

Than  in  their  grief  and  joy  misplac'd> 
Eternally  are  shown. 

But  whither  points  all  this  parade  ? 

It  saytf,  that  near  you  lies 
A  book,  perhaps,  yet  unperus'd, 

Which  you  should  greatly  prize: 

Of  self-perusal,  science  hmt^  ! 

Few  know  the  mighty  gain  i 
Leam'd  prelates,  self-unread,  may  read 

Their  Bibles  o'er  in  vain : 

Self-knowledge,  which  from  Heaven  itself 

(So  sages  tell  us)  came. 
What  is  it,  but  a  daughter  Mr 

Of  my  maternal  theme  ? 
Unlettered  and  untravePd  men 

An  oracle  might  And, 
Would  they  consult  their  own  oontents. 

The  Delphos  of  the  mind. 

Enter  your  bosom ;  there  you  *11  meet 

A  revelation  new, 
A  revelation  personal ; 

Which  none  can  read  but  you. 

There  will  you  clearly  read  reveal'd 

In  your  enligl^tenM  thought, 
By  mercies  manifold,  through  life. 

To  fresh  remembrance  bix>ugl)t, 

A  mighty  Being !  and  in  him 

A  complicated  friend, 
A  father,  brother,  spouse ;  no  dread 

Of  death,  divorce,  or  end : 
Who  such  a  matchless  friend  embrace. 

And  lodge  him  in  their  heart. 
Full  well,  horn  agonies  exempt. 

With  other  friends  may  part : 

As  when  oeerloaded  branches  bear 

Large  clusters  hi*  with  wine. 
We  scarce  regret  one  islHng  leaf 

From  the  luxuriant  vine. 
My  short  advice  to  yo9  may  sound 

Obscure  or  somewhat  odd. 
Though  *t  is  the  best  that  man  can  give,-^ 

"  E'en  be  content  with  God.*' 
Through  love  he  gave  you  the  deoeas'd. 

Through  greater  took  him  hence ; 
This  reason  fully  could  evince. 

Though  murmured  at  by  seuse. 

This  friend,  far  past  the  kindest  kind. 

Is  past  the  greatest  great ; 
His  greatness  let  me  touch  in  points 

Not  forei^  to  your  state  j 
His  eye,  this  instant,  reads  your  heart  5 

A  truth  less  obvious  hear  j 
This  instant  its  most  f«ccret  thought^ 

Are  sounding  in  his  ear : 

Dispute  ymi  this  ?  O !  stand  in  awe. 

And  cease  yoiir  sorrow ;  know. 
That  tears  now  trickling  down,  he  saw 
I     Ten  thoufand  years  a^o  ^ 
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And  twice  tern  tboowod  hirti,  iljwi 

Yoar  temper  reooncile 
To  rpaioo*t  boand,  will  be  bebol4 

Your  prudence  with  a  mule ; 

A  smile,  which  through  eternity 

Qiflriisei  lo  bright  rays. 
The  dimmest  deifies  e'en  guilt. 

If  guilt,  at  last,  obeys : 

Your  guilt  (for  guilt  it  is  to  mourn 
When  such  a  sorereign  reigns). 

Your  guilt  diminish ;  peace  pursue  ; 
How  glorious  peace  m  pains ! 

Here,  then,  your  sorrows  cease  j  if  not. 

Think  how  unhappy  they, 
Who  guilt  increase  by  streaming  tears. 

Which  guilt  should  wash  away  ; 

Of  teart  that  guih  profufe  restrain ; 

Whence  burst  thote  dismal  sighs  ? 
They  from  the  throbbing  breast  of  one 

(Strange  truth !)  most  happy  rise  ^ 

Not  angels  (hear  it,  and  exult!) 

Enjoy  a  larger  share 
Than  is  indulged  to  you,  and  yours. 

Of  God's  impartial  care  -, 

Anxiu  ;«  for  ench,  as  if  on  each 
H*i>  care  for  all  was  thrown  ; 

For  all  his  care  as  absolute, 
As  all  had  been  but  one. 

And  is  he  then  so  near  1  so  kind  *— 

How  little  then,  and  great. 
That  riddle,  man  !  O !  let  me  gaze 

At  wonders  in  his  hie  ^ 

His  fate,  who  yesterday  did  crawl 
A  worm  from  darkness  deep. 

And  shall,  with  brother-worms,  beneath 
A  turf,  to  morrow  sleep ; 

How  mean !«— And  yet,  if  well  obey'd 

His  mighty  Master's  call. 
The  whole  creation  for  mean  man 

Isdeem'd  a  boon  too  small : 

Too  small  the  whole  creation  deeai*d 

For  emmets  in  the  dust ! 
Account  amazing !  yet  most  true  ; 

My  song  is  bold,  yet  just : 

Man  bom  for  infinite,  in  whom 

Nor  period  can  destroy 
The  power,  in  exquisite  extremeSv 

To  sufier,  or  enjoy ; 

Give  him  Earth's  empire  (if  no  more) 
He's  beggar'd,  and  undone  1 

Imprison'd  in  unbounded  spaii^e ! 
Benighted  by  the  Sun  ! 

For  what  the  Sim's  meiidian  blaze 

To  the  most  feeble  ray 
Which  glimmers  from  the  distant  dawn 

Of  uncreated  day } 

^T  is  not  the  poet's  rapture  feign'd 
Swells  here  the  vain  to  please ; 

The  mind  mo«t  sober  kindles  most 
At  truths  sublime  as  these ; 

They  warm  e'en  mc — I  dare  not  aay, 

Divine  ambition  strove 
Not  to  bless  only,  but  confound. 

Nay,  fright  us  with  iti  love; 


And  yet  10  frightfiil  what,  w  k]94« 

As  that  the  rendmg  fock. 
The  darken'd  Son,  and  risiqg  dend^ 

So  fonnidable  apoke  ? 

And  are  wedaricer than  tfapi Sun? 

Than  rocks  more  hard,  and  blind  } 
We  are; — if  not  to  such  a  God 

In  agonies  retign'd. 
Yes,  «*en  in  agonies  fMbear 

To  doubt  almighty  love; 
Whate'er  endears  eternity. 

Is  mercy  from  above  ; 
What  moat  imbitters  time,  that  mo«t 

Eternity  endears. 
And  thus,  by  plunging  in  distress 

Exalts  us  to  the  spheres ; 
Joy's  fountain  bead !  where  blisKitr  bte. 

O'er  wonders  wonders  rise. 
And  an  Omnipotence  prepares 

Its  banquet  for  the  wise : 

Ambrosial  banquet !  rich  in  wines 

Nectareotti  to  the  soul ! 
What  transports  sparkle  finm  the  streaoi. 

As  angels  fill  the  bowl ! 
Fountain  profuse  of  every  bliss ! 

Good-will  immense  prevails  ;^ 
Man's  Ime  can't  fathom  its  profonnd  ;  . 

An  angel's  ptummet  fails. 

Thy  love  and  might,  by  what  they  know^ 
Who  judge,  nor  dream  of  more; 

They  ask  a  drop,  how  deep  the  sea ! 
One  sand,  bow  wide  the  shoral 

Of  thy  exubefant  good-will. 

Offended  Deity ! 
The  thousandth  part  who  oomprebendl^ 

A  deity  is  he. 

How  yonder  ampin  axare  field 

With  radiant  worlds  is  sown  ! 
How  tubes  astonish  «s  Yith  those 

More  deep  in  ether  thrown  1 
And  those  beyond  of  brighter  worlds 

Why  not  a  million  more  ? — 
In  lieu  of  answer,  let  us  all 

Fall  prostrate,  and  adore. 

Shioe  thou  art  infinite  in  powes. 

Nor  thy  indulgence  less  ; 
Sinoe  man,  quita  impotent  and  blindt 

Oft  drops  into  distress  ; 

Say,  what  is  resignation }  'T  is 

BCan's  weakness  understood ; 
And  wisdom  grasping,  with  an  hand 

Far  stronger,  every  good. 
Let  rash  repmets  stand  appall'd. 

In  thee  who  dare  not  trust ; 
Whose  abject  souls,  like  demons  dark. 

Are  murmuring  in  the  dust ; 

For  man  to  murmur,  or  repine 

At  what  by  thee  is  done. 
No  less  absurd,  than  to  oomplatn 

Of  darkness  in  the  Sun. 

Who  would  not,  with  an  heart  at  ease. 

Bright  eye,  unclouded  brow, 
WiMlom  and  goodness  at  the  helm. 

The  roughest  ocean  plough  ? 
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What,  though  I 'm siittlloir'4 In iht deep? 

Though  HKMDtains  o'er  me  roar  } 
Jehorah  reigng !  ts  Jonah  lafe, 

1  'm  landed,  and  adore : 
Thy  will  U  welcome,  let  it  wear 

Its  moft  tremendous  form ; 
Roar,  waves;  rage,wmdsf  I  know  thai  tho« 

Canst  save  me  by  a  storm. 

Trom  thee  immortal  sphritsbom. 

To  thee,  their  fbuntoin,  flow. 
If  wise;  as  curl'd  aroond  to  the(rt 

Meandering  streams  below : 

Mot  less  compelFd  by  reasotf»  call. 

To  thee  our  souls  aspire. 
Than  to  thy  skies,  by  Natare^Jaw. 

High  mounts  material  fire; 

To  thee  aspiring  they  exult, 

I  feel  my  spirits  rise, 
I  fed  myself  thy  son,  and  pan( 

For  patrimonial  skies ; 

flfaice  ardent  thint  of  future  good, 

And  generous  sense  of  past. 
To  thee  man^  pmdeoce  strongly  ties. 

And  binds  affection  &stj 

Since  great  thy  loTe,  and  great  our  want, 

And  men  the  wisest  bliod. 
And  Uiss  our  aim|  praoounce  us  all 

Distracted,  or  resign'd ; 

Resigned  throoch  duty,  interest,  shame ; 

Deep  shame!  dare  1  complain. 
When  (wondrous  truth!)  in  Heaven  its^f 

Joy  ow*d  its  birth  to  pain  ? 

And  pain  for  me  1  for  me  was  draia'd 

Gail's  overflowing  bowl ; 
And  shall  one  drop  to  murmur  bold 

Provoke  my  guilty  soul  { 

If  pardott*d  this,  what  cause,  what  crime 

Can  indignation  raise  } 
The  Sun  was  lighted  up  to  shine^ 

And  man  was  bom  to  praise ; 

And  when  to  praise  the  man  shall  ceasi^ 

Or  Sun  to  strike  the  view  ; 
4  akrad  diihonours  both  i  but  man's 

The  blacker  of  the  two : 

For  oh  f  ingratitude  how  Mack ! 

With  most  profound  amaze 
At  knre,  which  man  bekiv*d  overlooks, 

Astonish'd  angels  gaze. 

Fraise  cheen,  and  warms,  like  generous  wine; 

Praise,  more  diylne  than  prayer ; 
Prayer  points  our  feady  paUi  to  Heaven} 

Praise  is  jilready  there. 

liet  plausive  resignation  rise. 

And  banish  all  complaiiit; 
All  virtues  thronging  into  one. 

It  finishes  the  saint; 

Makes  the  man  hless'd,  as  man  can  be; 

Lifers  labours  renders  fight ; 
Darts  beams  through  fate's  incmpbent  gl«Ofl% 

And  lights  o^r  Sun  by  night ; 

TU  Nature's  brightest  ornament. 

The  richest  gift  of  grace, 
Eival  of  aogeto,  and  supreq^ 

Propriaiorof  paaat|  ' 


Kay,  peace  beyondi  no  small  degree 

Of  rapture  H  will  impart ; 
Know,  madam  !  when  your  heart 's  in  Heeffm^ 

**  All  Heaven  is  in  your  heart" 
Bat  who  to  Heaven  their  hearts  can  raise  ? 

Denied  divine  support. 
All  virtue  dies;  suimoit  divine 

The  wise  with  afdour  court : 
When  prayer  partakes  the  seraph's  fire, 

Tis  mounted  on  his  wing. 
Bursts  through  Heaven's  crystal  gates,  tod  gains 

Sure  audience  of  its  king : 
The  labouring  soul  from  sore  distress 

That  Uess'd  expedient  frees ; 
I  see  you  far  advanc'd  in  peace ; 

I  see  you  on  your  knees: 
How  on  that  posture  has  the  beam 

Divine  for  ever  shone ! 
An  humble  heart,  God's  other  seat  >« ! 

The  rival  of  his  throne : 
And  stoops  Omnipotenoe  so  low  1 

And  oondesoends  to  dwell. 
Eternity's  inhabitant. 

Well  pleas'd,  in  such  a  cell  ? 
Such  honour  how  shall  we  repay  ? 

How  treat  our  guest  divine  ? 
The  sacrifice  supreme  be  shun  1 

Let  self-will  die:  resign. 
Thus  far,  at  large,  en  our  disease; 

Now  let  the  cause  be  sh6wn. 
Whence  rises,  and  will  ever  rise. 

The  dismal  human  groan : 
What  our  sole  fountain  of  distress  } 

Strong  passion  for  this  scene ; 
That  trifles  make  important,  things 

Of  mighty  moment  mean  : 
When  Earth's  dark  maxims  poison  shed 

On  our  polluted  souls, 
Our  hearts  and  interests  fly  as  fkr 

Asunder,  as  the  poles ; 
Like  princes  in  a  cottage  nurs'd. 

Unknown  their  royal  race, 
With  abject  aims,  and  sordid  joys. 

Our  grandeur  we  disgrace  ; 
O !  for  an  Archimedes  new. 

Of  moAl  powers  poescssM, 
The  world  to  move,  and  quite  ex^ 

That  traitor  fron^  the  breast. 
No  small  advantage  may  be  reap'd 

Frop  thought  whence  we  descend  ^ 
From  weighing  well,  and  prising  weigh'd 

Our  origin,  and  end : 
From  for  above  the  glorious  Sun 

To  this  dim  scene  we  came  : 
And  may,  if  wise,  for  ever  bask 

In  great  Jehovah's  beam : 
Let  that  bright  beam  on  reasoti  roos'd 

In  awefttl  lustre  rise. 
Earth's  giant-ills  are  dwarf 'd  at  oooa. 

And  all  disquiet  dies. 
Earth's  glories  too  their  splendour  fosa. 

Those  phantoms  charm  no  more  j 
Empire's  a  feather  for  a  fool. 

And  Indian  mines  are  poor : 


^  Isaiah  IvIL  15. 
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Tbea  levdl'd  qaki,  whilst  yet  alif«, 

Th«  monarch  and  hts  slave ; 
^ot  watt  enlightened  miiids  to  leara 

That  lesson  from  the  grave : 

A  George  the  Third  woM  then  be  loir 

As  Lewis  in  renown, 
Gould  he  not  boast  of  glory  more 

Than  sparkles  from  a  crown. 

When  human  glory  rises  high 

As  human  glory  can  ; 
When,  though  the  king  is  truly  great. 

Still  greater  is  the  man ; 

The  man  is  d^d,  where  virtue  falls ; 

And  though  the  monarch  prood 
In  grandeur  shines,  his  gorgeous  robe 

b  but  a  gaudy  shroud. 

Wisdom !  where  art  thou }  None  on  Earth, 
Though  grasping  wealth,  fame,  power. 

But  what,  O  Death !  through  thy  approach. 
Is  wiser  every  hour ; 

Approach  how  swift,  how  ancoiifin*d  1 

Worms  feast  on  viands  rare. 
Those  little  epicures  have  kings 

To  grace  their  bill  of  fare : 

From  kings  what  resignation  due 

To  that  almighty  will, 
Which  thrones  bestows,  and,  when  they  ftdl. 

Can  throne  them  hi^ier  still ! 

Who  truly  great  ?  The  good  and  brave, 

The  masters  of  a  mind 
The  will  divine  to  do  rasolvM, 

To  suffer  it  resigned. 

Madam !  if  that  may  give  it  weight,^ 

The  trifle  you  receive 
Is  dated  from  a  solemn  scene. 

The  border  of  the  grave ; 

Where  strongly  strikes  the  trtmbling  soul 

Eternity's  diiead  power. 
As  bursting  on  it  through  the  thin 

Partition  of  an  hour; 

Hear  this,  Voltaire !  but  this,  from  me. 

Runs  hazard  of  your  frown  ; 
However,  spare  it;  ere  you  die 

Such  thoughts  will  be  your  own. 

In  mercy  to  yoors^  forbear 

My  notions  to  chast^,  .     « 
Lest  unawares  the  gay  Voltaire  ' 

Should  blame  Voltaire  the  wise : 

Fame's  trumpet  rattling  in  your  ear. 

Now,  makes  us  disagree ; 
When  a  far  louder  trumpet  sounds, 

Voltaire  will  close  with  me  : 

How  shocking  is  that  modesty. 

Which  keeps  some  honest  men 
From  urging  what  their  hearts  suggest. 

When  briv»d  by  folly's  pen 

Aasanlting  troths,  of  which  in  all 

Is  Bown.the  sacred  seed  1 
Our  constitution's  orthodox, 

And  closes  with  our  creed : 

What4hen  are  they,  whose  proud  conceits 

Superior  wisdom  boast } 
Wretches,  who  fight  their  own  belief. 

And  labour  to  be  lost  ( 
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Though  ^rice  by  no  fopertor  jeyt 

Her  heroes  keeps  in  pay  \ 
Through  pure  disintereeted  k»ve 

Of  ruin  they  obey  I 

Strict  their  devotion,  to  the  wrong. 

Though  tempted  by  no  prize ; 
Hard  their  commandments,  and  their  creed. 

A  magazine  of  lyet 
From  fiuicy*s  forge:  gay  fancy  snnlea 

At  reason  plain,  and  oool ; 
Fancy,  whose  curioos  trade  it  is 

To  make  the  finest  fbol. 
VoHaiie!  kmglifB's  the  greatest  curse 

That  mortals  can  receive. 
When  they  imagine  the  chief  end 

Of  living  is  to  live; 
Quite  thoughtless  of  their  day  of  death. 

That  bifth-day  of  their  sorrow  ! 
Knowing,  it  may  be  distant  &r, 

Nor  crash  them  tiU— to  morrow. 

These  are  cold,  nordiem  thooghta,  conoetv*d 

Breath  an  humble  out ; 
Not  mine,  your  genhis,  or  your  state, 

NocasUeismy  Iot>'i 


But  soon,  quite  level  shall  we  lie ; 

And,  what  pride  naost  bemosns. 
Our  parts,  in  rank  so  distant  now. 

As  level  as  our  bones ; 

Hear  jrou  that  sound  ?  Alarming  eound  f 

Prqpare  to  meet  your  fate  ! 
One,  who  writes  pmis  to  our  works,      . 

Is  knocking  at  the  gate ; 

Far  other  woriu  will  soon  be  wdgh'd ; 

Far  other  judges  sit ; 
Far  other  crowns  be  lost  or  won. 

Than  fire  ambitioas  wit : 

Their  wit  fkr  brightest  will  be  pror'd. 

Who  sunk  it  in  good  sense; 
And  veneration  most  profound 

Of  dread  Omnipotence. 

Tis  that  alone  unlocks  the  gate 

Of  blest  eternity ; 
O !  mayst  thou  never,  never  lose 

That  more  than  golden  key  «•  f 

Whate'er  may  teem  too  rough  excuse^ 

Your  good  I  have  at  heart : 
Since  frem  my  soul  I  wish  you  well  i 

As  yet  we  must  not  part : 

Shall  you,  and  I,  in  love  with  life, 
lifo's  future  schemes  contrive. 

The  worid  m  wonder  not  uiyust. 
That  we  are  still  alive  ? 

What  have  Ve  left  ?  How  mean  in  man 

A  shadow's  shade  to  crave ! 
When  life,  so  vain !  is  vainer  still, 

'TIS  time  to  take  your  leave : 

Happier,  than  happiest  life,  is  death, 

Who  felling  in  the  field 
Of  conflict  with  his  rebel  will. 

Writes  vici,  on  his  shield; 

it  Letter  to  lord  Lytteltaa. 
*•  Alluding  to  Fruisia. 
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So  fitdltng  man,  immorUI  heir 

Of  an  eternal  prize ; 
Undaunted  at  the  gloomy  grave. 

Descends  into  the  skies. 

O !  how  disordered  our  machine. 

When  contradictions  mix ! 
When  Nature  strikes  no  less  than  twelre. 

And  folly  points  at  six  ! 

To  mend  the  moments  of  your  heart. 

How  great  is  my  delight 
Gently  to  wind  your  morab  np, 

And  set  your  hand  aright ! 

That  hand,  which  spread  your  wbdom  wide 

To  poison  distant  lands : 
Repent,  recant;  the  tainted  age 

Your  antidote  demands ; 

To  Satan  dreadfully  resigned, 

Whole  herds  rush  down  the  steep 
Of  folly,  by  lewd  wits  possessed. 

And  perish  in  the  deep. 
Men's  prahie  your  vanity  pursues  j 

'TIS  well,  pursue  it  still ; 
But  let  it  be  of  men  deceased. 

And  you  'II  resign  the  will ; 

And  how  superior  they  to  those 

At  whose  applause  you  aim  ; 
How  very  far  superior  they 

In  number,  and  in  name ! 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Thus  have  I  written,  when  to  write 

No  mortal  should  presume ; 
Or  only  write,  what  none  can  blame, 

Hicjacet — for  his  tomb ; 

The  public  frowns,  and  censures  loud 

My  puerile  employ ; 
Though  just  the  censure,  if  you  smile. 

The  scandal  I  enjoy ; 

Bat  sing  no  more— no  more  1  sing 

Or  reaasume  the  lyre. 
Unless  vouchsaf 'd  an  humble  part 

Where  Baphael  lead;)  the  choir: 

What  myriads  swell  the  concert  load  I 

Their  golden  harps  resound 
High,  as  the  footstool  of  the  throoe, 

Ai^  deep,  as  Hell  profbond  : 

Hell  (horrid  contrast !)  chord  and  song 

Of  raptured  angels  drowns 
In  self-wilPs  peal  of  blasphemies. 

And  hideous  burst  of  groans ; 

But  drowns  them  not  to  me ;  I  bear 
.  Harmonious  thunders  roll 
(In  language  low  of  men  to  speak) 
From  ecfaouig  pole  to  pole ! 

Whilst  this  grand  chorus  shakes  the  skies-*- 

<*  Above,  beneath  the  Sun, 
Through  boundless  age,  by  men,  by  gods, 

Jehovah's  will  be  done  !/* 

'T  is  done  in  Heaven ;  whence  headlong  hiil'd 

Self-will  with  Satan  fell ; 
And  must  fiom  Earth  be  banish'd  too, 

Or  Earth's  Miotbsr  HeU  I 
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Madam !  self-will  inflicts  your  pains : 

Self-will  '8  the  deadly  foe 
Which  deepens  all  the  dismal  shades. 

And  points  the  shafts  of  woe  * 
Your  debt  to  nature  fully  paid, 

Now  virtue  claims  her  due ; 
But  virtue's  cause  I  need  not  plead, 

Tis  safe ;  I  write  to  you  : 
You  know,  that  virtue's  basis  lies 

In  ever  judging  right ; 
And  wiping  errour's  clouds  away. 

Which  dim  the  mental  sight : 
Why  mourn  the  dead  '>  you  wrong  the  grave. 

From  storm  that  safe  resort ; 
We  are  still  tossing  out  at  sea. 

Our  admiral  In  port. 
Was  death  denied,  this  world,  a  scene 

How  dismal  and  forlorn  ! 
To  death  we  owe,  that 't  is  to  man 

A  blessing  to  be  bom ; 
When  every  other  blessing  foils. 

Or  sapp'd  by  slow  decay. 
Or,  stormed  by  midden  blasts  of  fate. 

Is  swiftly  whiri'd  away ; 
How  happy !  that  no  storm,  or  time. 

Of  death  can  rob  the  just ! 
None  pluck  from  their  unaching  heads 

Soft  pilkyws  in  the  dust ! 
Well  pleas'd  to  bear  Heaven's  darkest  frown. 

Your  utmost  power  employ ; 
Tis  noble  chemistry  to  tiun 

Necessity  to  joy. 

Whate»er  the  colour  of  my  fote. 

My  fate  shall  be  my  choice  : 
Determin'd  am  I,  whilst  I  breathe. 

To  praise  and  to  rejoice ; 

What  ample  cause  I  triumphant  hope  I 

O  rich  eternity ! 
I  start  not  at  a  world  in  flames, 

Charm'd  with  one  glimpse  of  the^: 

And  thou  I  its  great  inhabitant ! 

How  glorious  dost  thou  shine ! 
And  dart  through  sorrow,  danger,  death, 

A  beam  of  joy  divine ! 

The  void  of  joy  (with  some  concern 

The  truth  severe  I  tell) 
Is  an  impenitent  in  guilt, 

A  fool  or  infidel ! 

Weigh  this,  ye  pupils  of  Voltaire  ! 

From  joyless  murmur  free ; 
Or,  let  us  know,  which  cliaracter 

Shall  crown  ]rou  of  the  three. 

Resign,  resign :  this  lesson  none 

Too  deeply  can  in^ll ; 
A  crown  has  been  resiim'd  by  more. 

Than  have  resign'd  the  will ; 

Though  will  resign'd  the  meanest  makes 

Superior  in  renown. 
And  richer  in  celestial  eyes. 

Than  he  who  wears  a  crown  ; 

Hence,  in  the  bosom  cold  of  age, 

It  kindled  a  strange  aim 
To  shine  in  song;  and  bid  me  boast 

The  grandeor  of  my  tbeme  : 
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Bnt  oh  !  bow  far  prenunpiiott  hXln 

lU  lofty  theme  below ! 
Oar  thoughts  io  life's  December  freeze. 

And  numbers  cease  to  6ow. 

first!  greatest!  best!  grant  what  I  wroU 

For  others,  ne'er  may  rise 
To  brand  the  writer !  thou  alone 

Canst  make  our  wisdom  wise ; 

And  bow  unwise !  bow  deep  in  gvilt ! 

How  in£unous  the  &ult  f 
*'  A  teacher  tbron'd  in  pomp  of  w«^ 

Indeed,  beneath  the  taught!** 

Means  most  infallible  to  make 

The  world  an  infklel ; 
And,  with  inslnictions  most  diyme. 

To  pare  a  path  to  Hell; 

O  !  lor  a  clean  and  ardent  heart, 

O  !  for  a  soul  on  fire. 
Thy  praise,  begun  on  Earth,  to  soitod 

Where  angels  string  the  lyre ; 
How  cold  is  man  !  to  him  bow  hani 

(Hard,  what  nwst  easy  seems) 
"  To  set  a  just  esteem  on  that, 

Which  yet  he— most  esteems  !** 
What  shall  we  say,  when  boundless  him 

Is  oflfer'd  to  mankind. 
And  to  that  ofier  when  a  race 

Of  rationals  is  blind  ? 

Of  human  nature  ne'er  too  high 

Are  our  ideas  wrought ; 
Of  human  merit  ne'er  too  low 

Depress'd  the  daring  thought 
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ON  THE  LATE  QUEEITS  DEATH, 

AMD 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  ACCESSION  TO  JHE 
THRONE, 

IMCRIBED  TO  JOSEPH  ADDISOM,  ES^,  SECHETART  TO 
THBia  EXCELLENCIES  THE  LORDS  JUSTICES. 


— <3audia  Curis. 


HOR. 


SiB,  I  have  long*  and  with  impatieiioe,  sought. 
To  ease  the  fulhiess  of  my  gratafiil  thought, 
My  &me  at  once,  and  duty  to  pursue. 
And  please  the  public,  by  respect  to  you. 

Though  you,  long  since  beyond  Britannia  known 
Have  spread  your  country's  glorv  with  your  own ; 
To  me  you  never  did  more  k>vely  shine, 
Than  when  so  late  the  kindled  wrath  divine 
Qoench'd  our  ambition,  in  great  Anna's  fktc. 
And  darken'd  all  the  nomp  of  bmnaa  state. 
Though  yon  are  rich  In  hme,  and  fsme  decay. 
jKwgh  raised  in  life,  and  greatMfs  Aide  away. 
Your  lustre  brightens:  virtue  outs  the  glooa 
With  purer  rays,  and  sparkles  near  a  tomb. 

Know,  sir,  the  great  esteem  and  honour  due, 
I  chose  that  moment  to  profess  to  you. 
When  sadness  reign'd,  when  fbrtune,  so  severew 
Had  wartn'd  our  besoms  to  be  most  sincere. 
And  when  no  motives  coeM  have  fsree  tQ  raise 
A  serious  value,  and  provoke  my  pnuse. 
But  such  as  rise  abeve,  and  hr  tniMetad 
WbaUver  glones  %ith  tha  wtrld  adbaH  cod, 


Then  shining  forth,  when  deepest  diades  shaU  ¥fei 
The  Son's  bright  orb^  and  Cato  be  forgot 
I  smg^-but  ah !  my  theme  I  need  not  tell. 
Sec  every  eye  with  conscioos  sorrow' swell : 
Who  now  to  verse  would  raise  his  humble  voice* 
Can  only  show  bis  doty,  not  his  choice. 
How  great  the  weight  of  grief  our  hearts  sustain ! 
We  languish,  and  to  speak  is  to  compbhi. 

Let  us  knk  back,  (for  who  too  oft  can  view 
That nxwt illustrious soeoe,  fbrevernevl) 
See  all  the  seasons  shine  ob  Aaoa*s  thitioeb 
And  pay  a  constant  tribate,  not  their  own. 
Her  summer's  beaU  nor  fruiu  alone  bestow^ 
They  reap  the  harvest,  and  subdue  the  foe  ; 
And  when  black  storms  confess  tbe  distant  Snn» 
Her  winters  wear  the  wreaths  her  summers  w«u 
Revolving  pleasures  in  their  turns  appear. 
And  triumphs  are  tbe  product  of  the  year. 
To  crown  the  whole,  great  j(^  in  greater  eenee^ 
And  glorious  vietory  is  lest  in  peace. 

Whence  this  profb^on  on  our  iivouiM  isle  ? 
Did  partial  fortune  on  our  vhrtoe  smile  ? 
Or  did  the  sceptre,  in  great  Anna's  hand. 
Stretch  forth  this  rich  indulgence  o'er  onr  land  f 
Ungrateful  Britain  !  quit  thy  groundle«  dnim. 
Thy  queen  and  thy  good  fbrtiine  are  the  sane^ 

Hear,  with  alarms  our  trumpets  fill  the  sky  s 
'TIS  Anna  reigns !  the  Gallic  squadrons  fly. 
We  spread  our  canvass  to  the  southern  shore; 
>Tis  Anna  reigns  !  the  South  resigns  her  store. 
Her  virtue  smooths  the  tumult  of  the  main. 
And  swells  the  field  with  moirotains  of  the  slaia 
Argyll  and  Churcbill  but  the  glory  share. 
While  millions  lie  subdued  by  Anna's  pnyer. 

How  great  her  zeal !   how  fervent  her  desire  ! 
How  did  her  sou]  in  holy  warmth  expire  I 
Constant  devotion  did  her  time  divide. 
Not  set  returns  of  pleasure  or  of  pride. 
Not  want  of  rest,  or  the  Sun's  parting  ray. 
But  finish'd  duty,  limited  the  day. 
How  sweet  succeeding  sleep !  what  lovdy  tlMBMs 
Smil'd  in  her  thoughts,  and  sofieu'd  all  berdreMas  f 
Her  royal  couch  descending  angek  sprnad. 
And  join'd  their  wings  a  shelter  o'er  her  head. 

Though  Europe's  wealth  and  glory  claim'd  a  part. 
Religion^  cause  rMtfd  mistress  of  her  heart : 
She  saw,  and  griev*d  to  see,  the  mean  estate 
Of  those  who  round  the  hallowed  altar  wait ; 
She  shed  her  bounty,  pionsly  profose. 
And  thought  it  more  hec  own  in  sacred  oMt 

Thus  on  bisfnmm  see  tbe  tiller  stand. 
And  fill  with  genial  seed  his  lavish  band  ; 
He  trusu  the  kindness  of  t]»B  fruitfol  plain, 
And  providently  scatters  all  his  grain. 

What  strikes  my  tight  ?  does  proud  Adnata  rise 
New  to  behold,  and  aweftilly  surprise  ! 
Her  lofty  brow  more  numerous  turrets  crown* 
And  sacred  doBses  on  palaces  look  down  3 
A  noble  pride  of  piety  is  Aown, 
And  temples  cast  a  faaitra  on  the  thsone. 
How  would  this  vork  another^  gknry  laiaa ! 
But  Anna's  greatness  robs  her  of  tbe  praise. 
Drown'd  m  a  brighter  blaze  it  disappears, 
Who  dry'd  the  widow's  and  the  orpWs  tears  } 
Who  stoop'd  from  b%h  to  succour  the  distrest* 
And  reconcUe  the  wounded  heart  to  rest^ 
Ore^ In ber goodness,  weUoonidwe] 


Whoever  sought,  it  was  a  aueen  tiiat  gnva 
Misfortune Igtt fa^rnMBe,  ber gnlltless ten 
Bat  mnde  aoothtr  debtor  In  tiw  crowB  I 
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And  e»:b  uofriendly  sUok«  from  fate  we  bore. 
Became  our  title  to  the  regal  store. 

Thus  injar'd  trees  adopt  a  foreigu  shoot. 
And  their  wounds  blossom  with  a  fairer  fruit 

Yc  numbers,  who  on  your  misfortunes  thrived. 
When  first  the  dreadful  blast  of  fame  arrived. 
Say  what  a  shock,  what  agonies  you  felt. 
How  did  your  souls  with  tender  angttiiih  melt ! 
That  grief  which  living  Anna's  love  suppressed. 
Shook  like  a  tempest  every  grateful  breast. 
A  second  fate  our  sinking  fortunes  tried  ! 
A  secuad  time  our  tender  parents  died  I 

Heroes  returning  from  the  tield  we  crown. 
And  deify  the  haughty  victor's  frown. 
His  splendid  wealth  too  rashly  we  admire, 
Catch  the  disease,  and  burn  with  equal  fire : 
Wisely  to  spend,  is  the  great  art  of  gain  ; 
And  one  relieved  transcends  a  million  slain. 
When  time  shall  ask,  where  once  Ramillia  lay, 
Or  Danube  flow'd  that  swept  whqle  troops  away. 
One  drop  of  water,  that  refreshed  the  dry. 
Shall  rise  a  fountain  of  eternal  joy. 

But  ah  1  to  that  unknown  and  distant  date 
Is  virtue's  great  reward  push'd  off  by  fate ; 
Here  random  shafts  in  every  breast  are  found. 
Virtue  and  merit  but  provoke  the  wound. 
August  in  native  worth  and  regal  state, 
Anna  sate  arbitress  of  Europe's  fate ; 
To  distant  realms  did  every  accent  fly. 
And  nations  watch'd  each  motion  of  her  eye. 
Silent,  nor  longer  awful  to  be  seen. 
How  small  a  spot  contains  the  mighty  queen ! 
Ko  throng  of  suppliant  princes  mark  the  place. 
Where  Britain's  greatness  is  composed  in  peace  : 
The  broken  earth  is  scarce  discem'd  to  rise, 
And  a  stone  tells  us  where  the  monarch  lies. 

Thus  end  maturest  honours  of  the  crown  ! 
This  is  the  last  conclusion  of  renown  ! 

So  when  with  idle  skill  the  wanton  boy 
Breathes  through  bis  tube;  he  sees,  with  eager  joy, 
The  trembling  bubble,  in  its  rising  small ; 
And  by  degrees  expands  the  glittering  ball. 
But  when,  to  full  perfection  blown,  it  flies 
High  in  the  air,  and  shines  in  various  dyes. 
The  little  monarch,  with  a  falling  tear. 
Sees  his  world  burst  at  once,  and  disappear. 
*Tis  not  in  sorrow  to  reverse  our  doom, 
Ko  groans  unlock  tb'  inexorable  tomb  ! 
Why  then  this  fond  indulgence  of  our  woe  ! 
What  fruit  can  rise,  or  what  advantage  flow  ! 
Yes,  this  advantage ;  from  our  deep  distress 
Wc  learn  how  much  in  George  the  gods  can  bless. 
Had  a  ics:i  glorious  princess  left  the  throne. 
But  half  the  hero  had  at  first  been  shown : 
An  Anna  falling  all  the  king  employs. 
To  vindicate  from  guilt  our  rising  joys : 
Our  joys  arise  and  innocently  shine. 
Auspicious  monarch  I  what  a  praise  is  thine ! 

Welcome,  great  stranger,  to  Britannia's  throne ! 
Nor  let  thy  country  think  thee  all  her  own. 
Of  thy  delay  how  oft  did  we  complain  ! 
Our  hopes  reach'd  out,  and  met  thee  on  the  main. 
With  prayer  we  smooth  the  billows  for  thy  fleet; 
With  ardent  wishes  fill  thy  swelling  sheet; 
And  when  thy  foot  took  place  on  Albion's  shore. 
We  bending  bless'd  the  Gods,  and  ask'd  no  more. 
What  hand  but  thine  should  conquer  and  compose. 
Join  those  whom  interest  joins,  and  chase  our  foes  ? 
Repel  the  daring  youth's  presumptuous  aim. 
And  by  bid  rival's  greatness  give  him  fame  } 


Now  in  some  fofdga  court  he  may  sit  down. 
And  quit  without  a  blush  the  British  crown. 
Secure  his  honour,  though  be  lose  bis  store. 
And  take  a  lucky  moment  to  be  poor. 

Nor  think,  great  sir,  now  first,  at  this  late  hour. 
In  Britain's  favour,  you  exert  your  power; 
To  us,  for  back  In  time,  I  joy  to  trace 
The  numerous  tokens  of  your  princely  grace. 
Whether  you  chose  to  thunder  on  the  Rhine, 
Inspire  grave  councils,  or  in  courts  to  shine; 
In  the  more  scenes  your  genius  was  display'd. 
The  greater  debt  was  on  Britannia  laid : 
They  all  conspired  this  mighty  man  to  raise, 
And  your  new  subjects  proudly  share  the  praise. 

Ali  share ;  but  may  not  we  have  leave  to  boast 
That  we  contemplate,  and  etyoy  it  most  ?    . 
This  antient  nursie  of  arts,  indulg'd  by  fate 
On'gentle  Isis'  bank,  a  calm  retreat ; 
For  many  rolling  ages  justly  fam'd. 
Has  through  the  world  her  loyalty  proclaim'd ; 
And  often  pour*d  (too  well  the  truth  is  known  !) 
Her  blood  and  treasure  to  support  the  throne ! 
For  England's  church  her  latest  accents  stiviofd  ; 
And  freedom  with  his  dying  hand  retain'd. 
No  wonder  then  her  various  ranks  agree 
In  all  the  fervencies  of  zeal  for  thee. 

What  though  thy  birth  a  distant  kingdom  boaft. 
And  seas  divide  thee  from  the  British  coast  ? 
The  crown's  impatient  to  enclose  thy  head ; 
Why  stay  thy  feet  ?  the  cloth  of  gold  is  spread. 
Our  strict  obedience  through  the  world  shall  teU 
That  king 's  a  Britoi^  who  can  govern  well  I 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE, 

JC1S1CUT  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDBa  OF  TUE  GAArSl. 


Queesitam  Merit  s. 


Hob. 


With  invocations -some  their  breasts  inflame; 
I  need  no  Muse,  a  Walpole  is  my  theme. 
Ye  mighty  dead,  ye  garter'd  con?  of  praise ! 
Our  morning  stars  !  our  boast  in  former  days ! 
Which  hovering  o'er,  your  purple  wings  displa}', 
Lur'd  by  the  pomp  of  this  distinguish'd  day, 
Stoop,  and  attend:  by  one,  the  knee  be  bound  ; 
One,  throw  the  mantle's  crimson  fold's  around  ; 
By  that,  the  sword  on  his  proud  thi-rh  be  plac'*! ; 
This,  clasp  the  diamond-girdle  round  his  waist ; 
His  breast,  with  rays,  let  just  (Jodolphin  spread ; 
Wise  Burleigh  plant  the  plumage  on  his  head ; 
And  Edward  own,  since  first  he  fix'd  the  race. 
None  press'd  fair  glory  with  a  swifter  pace. 

When  fate  would  call  some  mighty  .^renius  forth 
To  wake  a  drooping  age  to  godlike  worth, 
Or  aid  some  favourite  king's  illustrious  toil. 
It  bids  his  blood  ^lith  generous  ardour  boil ; 
His  blood,  from  virtue's  celebrated  source, 
Pour'd  down  the  steep  of  time,  a  lengthen'd  course; 
That  men  prepar'd  may  just  attention  pay, 
Wam'd  by  the  dawn  to  mark  the  glorious  day, 
When  all  the  sratter'd  merits  of  his  line 
Collected  to  a  point,  intensely  shine. 

See,  Britain,  see  thy  Walpole  shine  from  far. 
His  azure  ribbon,  and  his  radiant  star ; 
A  star  that,  with  auspicious  beams,  shall  guide 
Thy  Tessel  safe,  through  fortune^s  roughest  tide. 
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If  peace  lUII  fmile*,  by  this  Khali  commerce  steer 
A  flnisbM  course,  ia  triumph  round  the  sphere  i 
And,  gathering  tril^ute  from  each  distant  shore, 
In  Britain's  lap  the  worid^s  abundance  pour. 

If  war 's  ordain'd,  this  star  shall  dart  its  beams 
Hiroogh  that  black  cloud  which  rising  from  the 

Thames, 
With  thunder,  form'd  of  Brunswick's  wrath,  is  sent 
To  claim  the  geas,  and  awe  the  continent. 
This  shall  direct  it  where  the  bolt  to  throw, 
A  star  for  us,  a  comet  to  the  foe. 

At  this  the  Muse  shall  kindle,  and  aspire : 
My  breast,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fire. 
The  breams  of  royal  bounty,  tum'd  by  thee, 
Refresh  the  dry  (^mains  of  poesy. 
My  fortune  shows,  when  arts  are  Walpole's  care, 
What  slender  worth  forbids  us  to  despair : 
Be  this  thy  partial  smile  from  censure  free ; 
Twas  meant  ibr  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

Since  Brunswick's  smile  has  authorb'd  my  Muse, 
Chaste  be  her  conduct,  and  sublime  her  views. 
Fabe  praises  arc  the  whoredoms  of  the  pen, 
Which  prostitute  fair  fame  to  worthless  men : 
This  profanation  of  celestial  fire 
Hakes  fools  despise,  what  wise  men  should  ad- 
mire. 
Let  those  I  praise  to  distant  times  be  known, 
Kot  by  their  author's  merit,  b»it  their  own. 
If  others  tjiink  the  task  is  hard,  \o  weed 
Prp*n  verse  rank  flattery's  vivacious  seed. 
And  rooted  deep ;  one  means  must  set  them  free. 
Patron!  and  patriot!  let  them  sing  of  thee. 

While  vulgar  trees  ignobler  honours  wear. 
Nor  those  retain,  when  winter  chills  the  year  j 
The  generous  Orange,^  fisiTOiirite  of  the  Sun, 
With  vigorous  charmis  can  through  the  seasons 

runj 
I>efie8  the  storm  with  her  tenacious  green ; 
And  flowers  and  fruity  in  rival  pomp  are  seen : 
Where  blossoms  fall,  still  ftjrer  blossoms  spring; 
And  midst  then-  sweets  the  feather'd  poets  sing. 

On  Walpole,  thus,  may  pleas*d  Britannia  vi^w 
At  once  her  ornament  and  profit  too ; 
The  fruit  of  service,  and  the  bloom  of  fiune, 
Matur'd,  and  gilded  by  the  royal  beam. 
He,  when  the  nif^ing  blasts  of  envy  rise. 
Its  guilt  con  pity,  and  its  rage  despise ; 
liets  fall  no  honours,  but,  securely  great,, 
Unfaded  holds  the  oolour  of  his  fiite : 
No  winter  knows,  though  raffling  (actiont  prwi ; 
By  wisdom  deeply  rooted  in  sncoess } 
One  glory  shed,  a  brighter  is  display'd  > ; 
And  the  charm'd  Muses  shelter  in  his  shade. 

O  how  I  long,  enkhidled  by  the  theme, 
Jnwdeep  eternity  to  lanch  thy  name  ! 
Thy  name  in  view,  no  rights  of  verse  I  plead, 
But  what  chaste  Truth  indit^  old  Time  shall  read. 

**  BehoM  !  a  man  of  ancient  fStith  and  blood, 
Which,  soon,  beat  high  fi>r  arts,  and  public  go6d ; 
Whose  glory  great,  b^t  natural  appears. 
The  genome  grosrth  of  services  and  years ; 
No  sudden  exhalation  drawn  oo  high, 
And  fondly  gilt  by  partial  majesty : 
One  bearing  greatest  toils  with  greatest  ease, 
One  born  to  serve  us,  and  yet  born  to  please : 
Whom,  while  our  rights  in  equal  scalei  he  lasrs. 
The  prince  may  trust,  and  yet  the  people  praise ; 


*  Ka'rgbt  of  the  Bath,  and  thcii<^  the  Oarler, 


His  genius  ardent,  yet  his  judgment  clear. 
His  tongue  is  flowing,  and  his  heart  sincere, 
His  counsel  guides,  his  temper  cheers  our  isle. 
And,  smiling,  gives  three  kingdoms  cause  to  smile.** 

Joy  then  to  Britain,  blest  with  such  a  son. 
To  Walpole  joy,  by  whom  the  prize  is  won ;  . 
Who  noUy-cpnscious  meets  the  smiles  of  fate  ; 
True  greatness  Kes  in  daring  to  be  great. 
Let  dastard  souls,  or  affectation,  run 
To  shades,  nor  wear  bright  honours  fairly  won  s 
Such  men  prefer,  misled  by  tiJse  applause. 
The  pride  of  modesty  to  virtue's  cause. 
Honour^  which  make  the  fiice  of  virtue  fair, 
T  is  great  to  merit,  and  t  is  wise  to  wear ; 
T  is  holding  up  the  prize  to  public  view. 
Confirms  grown  virtue,  and  inflames  the  new ; 
Heightens  the  lustre  of  our  age  and  clime. 
And  sheds  rich  seeds  of  worth  for  future  time^ 

Proud  chiefs  alone,  in  fields  of  slaughter  fiam'di, 
Of  old,  this  azure  bloom  of  glory  claimed. 
As  when  stern  Ajax  pour'd  a  purple  flood. 
The  vk)let  rose,  fsir  daughter  of  his  blood. 
Nov  rival  wisdom  dares  the  wreath  divide. 
And  both  Minervas  rise  in  equal  pride ; 
Proclaiming  loud,  a  monarch  filk  the  throne. 
Who  shines  illustrious  not  in  wars  alone. 

Let  fame  look  lovely  in  Britannia's  eyes ; 
They  coldly  court  desert,  who  fame  despise. 
For  what's  ambition,  but  fiiir  vhtue's  sail  ? 
And  what  applause,  but  her  propitious  gale  > 
Whep  swell'd  with  that,  she  fleets  before  the  wind 
To  glorious  aims,  as  to  the  port  dcsign'd ; 
When  chain'd,  without  it,  to  the  labouring  ear. 
She  toils!  she  pants  1  nor  gains  the  flying  sbore^ 
From  her  sublime  pursuits,  or  tum*d  aside 
By  blasts  of  envy,  or  by  fortune's  tide : 
For  one  that  has  succeeded  ten  are  lost. 
Of  equal  UlenU,  ere  they  make  the  coast 

Then  let  renown  to  worth  divroe  incite. 
With  all  her  beams,  but  throw  those  beams  arighU 
Then  merit  droops,  and  genius  downward  tends. 
When  godlike  glory,  like  our  land,  descends. 
Custom  the  garter  long  oonfin'd  to  few,  , 
And  gave  to  birth,  exalted  virtue's  due : 
Walpole  has  thrown  the  proud  enclosure  down  ; 
And  high  desert  embraces  fair  renown. 
Though  rival'd,  let  the  peerage  smilmgsee 
(Smiling,  injustice  to  their  o«n  degree,) 
This  proud  reward  by  majesty  bestow'd 
On  worth  like  that  whence  fiiit  the  peerage  flow'd^ 
From  frowns  of  fate  Britannia's  bliss'd  to  guard, 
lAt  suljects  merit,  and  let  kings  rewaitL' 
Gods  are  most  gods  by  ^ving  to  excel. 
And  kings  most  like  them,  by  rewarding  welL 

Though  stroog  the  twanging  nerve,  and  draw« 
aright. 
Short  is  the  winged  arrow'^  upward  flight  j 
But  if  an  eagle  it  transftc  on  high, 
Lodg'd  in  the  wound,  it  soars  into  the  shy. 

Thus  while  I  wng  thee  with  unequal  lays. 
And  wound  perhaps  that  worth  I  mean  to  praise: 
Yet  f  transcend  myself,  I  rise  in  fame. 
Not  lifted  by  my  genius,  but  my  theme. 
«    No  more :  for  in  this  dread  suspense  of  fate. 
Now  kingdoms  fluctuate,  and  in  dark'debatc 
Weigh  peace  and  war,  now  £urope'8  eyes  ank 

bent 
Ob  inighty  Brunswick,  for  the  great  event, 
Brunswick  of  kmgs  the  tcrroiir  or  defence ! 
Who  dares  d(;tain  tbee  tt  a^  world's  expense  ^ 
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MOCCZIL 

— Pumassia  laurui 
Farva  tub  ingenti  matris  se  sabjicit  umbra.    Viio. 

Whbn  Rome,  my  lor4,  in  her  full  glory  shone. 
And  grreat  Augustus  rul'd  the  globe  alone. 
While  suppliant  kings  in  all  their  p6mp  and  state, 
Swarm'd  in  his  courts,  and  throng'd  his  palace  gate; 
Horace  did  oft  the  mighty  man  detain. 
And  soothM  his  breast  with  no  ignoble  strain  ; 
Now  soar'd  aloft,  now  struCK  an  humbler  string ; 
And  taught  the  Roman  genius  how  to  sing. 

Pardon,  if  I  his  freedom  dare  pursue. 
Who  know  no  want  of  Caesar,  finding  you  ; 
The  Muse's  friend  is  pleased  the  Muse  should  pre^ 
Thi^ugh  circling  crowds,  and  labour  for  access. 
That  partial  to  his  darling  he  may  prove. 
And  shining  throngs  for  her  reproach  remove,    . 
To  aU  the  world  industrious  to  proclaim 
His  love  of  arts,  and  boast  the  glorious  flame. 

Long  has  the  western  world  reclined  her  head, 
Fonr'd  forth  her  sorrow,  and  bewaiFd  her  dead^ 
Fell  discord  through  her  borders  fiercely  ranged. 
And  shook  her  nations,  and  her  monarchs  changed ; 
By  land  and  sea  its  utmost  rage  employed; 
Nor  Heaven  repaired  so  fast  as  men  destroyed. 

In  vain  kind  summers  plenteous  fields  bestowM, 
In  vsun  the  vintage  liberally  flowed  ; 
Alarms  from  loaden  boards  all  pleasures  chas*d. 
And  robbed  the  rich  Burgundian  grape  of  taste  ; 
^  The  smiles  of  Nature  could  no  blessing  bring. 
The  fruitful  autumn,  or  the  flowery  spring;   ' 
Time  was  distinguished  by  the  sword  and  spear. 
Not  by  the  various  aspects  of  the  year; 
The  trumpet's  sound  proclaimed  a  milder  sky, 
And  bloodshed  told  us  when  the  Sun  was  nigh. 
But  now  (so  soon  is  Britain^s  blessing  seen, 
When  such  as  you  are  near  her  glorious  queen  !) 
Now  peace,  though  long  repulsed,  arrives  at  last. 
And  bids  us  smile  on  all  our  labours  past ; 
Bids  every  nation  cease  her  wonted  moan,  - 
And  every  monarch  call  his  crown  his  own  : 
To  valour  gentler  virtues  now  succeed  ; 
No  longer  is  the  great  man  bom  to  bleed ; 
Benown'd  in  councils,  brave  Argyle  shall  tell. 
Wisdom  and  prowess  in  one  breast  may  dwell : 
Through  milder  tracts  he  soars  to  deathless  fame. 
And  without  trembling  we  resound  his  name. 

No  more  the  rising  harvest  whets  the  sword. 
No  lopger  waves  uncertain  of  its  lord ; 
Who  cast  the  seed,  the  golden  sheaf  shall  claim, 
Nor  chance  of  battle  change  the  mister's  name. 
^  Each  stream  unstained  with  bluod  more  smoothly 
The  brighter  Sun  a  fuller  day  bestows ;         [flows; 
All  Nature  seems  to  wear  a  cheerful  face. 
And  thank  great  Anna  for  returning  peace. 

The  patient  thus,  when  on  his  bed  of  pain,' 
No  longer  he  invokes  the  godsi  n  vain. 
But  rises  to  new  life ;  in  every  field 
He  finds  Elsrsium,  rivers  nectar  yield ; 
Nothing  so  cheap  and  vulgar  but  can  please, 
And  borrow  beauties  from  his  late  disease. 
Nor  is  it  peace  alone.  But  such  a  peace, 
Aa  more  thao  bids  the  rage  of  battle  cease. 
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Death  may  determine  war,  and  rest  succeed,* 
'Cause  nought  survives  on  whigjj^  our  rage  may  focd : 
In  faithful  friends  we  lose  our  glorious  foes. 
And  strifes  of"  love  exalt  our  sweet  repose.  ^ 
See  graceful  Bolingbroke,  your  friend,  advance. 
Nor  miss  his  Lansdowne  in  the  court  of  Francfc ; 
So  well  receivM,  so  welcome,  so  at  home, 
(Blest  change  of  fate)  in  Bourbon's  sts^tcly  dome ; 
The  monarch  pleas'd,  descending  from  his  throae# 
Will  not  that  Anna  call  him  all  her  own ; 
He  claims  a  part,  and  looking  round  to  find 
Something  might  speak  the  fulness  of  his  mind, 
A  diamond  shines,  which  oft  had  touch'd  him  near, 
Renew'd  his  grief,  and  robbM  him  of  a  tear ; 
Now  first  with  joy  beheld,  well  placM  on  one^ 
Who  makes  him  less  regret  bis  darlix^  Son  ; 
So  dear  is  Anna's  minister,  so  great, 
Your  glorious  friend  in  his  own  private  state* 

To  make  our  nations  longer  two,  in  vain 
Does  Nature  Interpose  the  raging  main : 
The  Gallic  shore  to  distant  Britain  grows. 
For  Lewis  Thames,  the  Seine  for  Anna  flows : 
From  conflicts  pass'd  each  other*s  worth  we  find. 
And  thence  in  stricter  friendship  now  are  joinM ;    > 
Each  wound  received,  now  pleads  the  cause  of  love. 
And  former  injuries  endearments  prove. 
What  Briton  but  must  prize  th'  illustrious  sword^ 
That  cause  of  fear  to  Churchill  could  afibrd  ? 
Who  sworn  to  Bourbon's  sceptre,  but  must  frame  , 
Vast  thoughts  of  him,  that  could  brave  Tallard 
Thus  generous  hatred  in  affection  ends,      [tame } 
And  war,  which  raisM  the  foes,  completes  thefricuds. 
A  thousand  happy  consequences  Aqf 
(The  dazzling  prospect  makes  my  bosom  glow) ; 
Commerce  shall  lift  her  swelling  sails,  ana  roU 
Her  wealthy  fleets  secure  from  pole  to  pole ; 
The  British  merchant,  who  with  care  and  pain 
For  many  moons  sees  only  skies  and  main ; 
When  now  in  view  of  his  lov'd  native  shore. 
The  perils  of  the  dreadful  ocean  o*er. 
Cause  to  regret  his  wealth  no  more  shall  find. 
Nor  curse  the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  wind; 
By  hardest  fate  condemn'd  to  serve  a  foe. 
And  give  him  strength  to  strike  a  deeper  blow. 
Sweet  Philomela  providently  flies 
To  distant  woods  and  streams,  for  such  supplies. 
To  feed  her  young,  and  make  them  try  the  wing. 
And  with  their  tender  notes  attempt  to  sing: 
Mean  while,  the  foirler  spreads  his  secret  snare, 
'  And  render:*  vain  the  tuneful  mother's  care. 
Britannia's  bold  adventurer  of  late, 
The  foaming  ocean  plow'd  with  equal  &te. 

Goodne-is  is  greatness  in  its  utmost  height. 
And  power  a  curse,  if  not  a  friend  to  right : 
To  conquer  is  to  make  dissension  cease, 
That  man  may  serve  the  King  of  kings  in  peace. 
Religion  now  shall  all  her  rays  dispense. 
And  shine  abroad  in  perfect  excellence ;  , 

Else  we  may  dread  some  greater  curse  at  hand. 
To  scourge  a  thoughtless  and  ungrateful  land : 
Now  war  is  weary,  and  retired  to  rest ; 
The  meagre  famine,  and  the  spotted  pest. 
Deputed  in  her  stead,  may  blast  the  day. 
And  sweep  the  relics  of  the  sword  away. 

When  peaceful  Numa  fill'd  the  Roman  throne,, 
Jove  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory  shone ; 
Wise  Solomon,  a  stranger  to  the  sword, 
Was  bom  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  Lord. 
Anne  too  shall  build,  and  every  sacred  pile 
Speak  peace  eternal  to  Britaimia's  isle. 
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Those  mighty  souls,  whom  military  care 
Diverted  from  their  only  great  affiur. 
Shall  bend  their  fall  united  ibfce,  to  bless 
Th'  almighty  Autlior  of  their  late  success. 
And  wliat  is  all  the  world  subdued  to  this  } 
The  grave  sets  bounds  to  sublunary  bliss ; 
But  there  are  conquests  to  great  Anna  known, 
Above  the  splendour  of  an  earthly  throne  ; 
Conquests !  whose  triumph  is  too  great,  within 
The  scanty  bounds  of  matter  to  begin ; 
Too  glorious  to  shine  forth,  till  it  has  mo 
Beyond  this  darkness  of  the  stars  and  Sun. 
And  shall  whole  ages  past  be  still,  still  but  begun. 

Heroic  shades  !  whom  war  has  swept  away. 
Look  down,  and  smile  on  this  auspicious  day : 
Now  boast  your  deaths;  to  those  your  glory  tell. 
Who  or  at  Aginconrt  or  Cressy  fell ; 
Then  deep  into  eternity  retire. 
Of  g^reater  things  than  peace  or  war  inquire ; 
Fully  content,  and  unconcern^,  to  know 
What  farther  passes  in  the  world  below. 

The  bravest  of  mankind  shall  now  have  leave 
To  die  but  once,  nor  piece-meal  seek  the  grave : 
On  gain  or  pleasure  bent,  we  shall  not  meet 
Sad  melancholy  numbers  in  each  street 
(Owners  of  bones  dispersed  on  Flandria's  plain. 
Or  wasting  in  the  bottom  of  the  main) ; 
To  turn  us  back  from  joy,  in  tender  fear. 
Lest  it  an  insult  of  their  woes  appear,  [blood 

And  make  us  grudge  ourselves  that  wealth,  their 
Perhaps  preserved,  who  starve,  or  beg  for  food. 
Dex'otion  shall  nm  pure,  and  disengage 
From  that  strair^e  fate  of  mixing  peace  with  rage. 
On  Heaven  without  a  sin  we  now  may  call, 
And  guiltless  to  our  Maker  prostrate  fell ; 
Be  Christians  while  we  pray,  nor  in  one  breath 
Ask  mercy  for  ourselves,  for  others  death. 

But  O  !  I  view  with  transport  arts  restored. 
Which  double  use  to  Britain  shall  afEbrd ; 
Secure  her  glory  purchased  in  the  field, 
And  yet  for  future  peace  sweet  motives  yield : 
While  we  contemplate  on  the  painted  wall. 
The  pressing  Briton,  and  the  flying  Gaul, 
In  such  bright  images,  such  living  grace, 
As  leave  great  Raphael  but  the  second  place  j 
Our  cheeks  shall  glow,  our  heaving  bosoms  rise. 
And  martial  ardours  s])arkle  in  our  eyes  ; 
Much  we  shall  triumph  in  our  battles  past. 
And  yet  consent  those  battles  prove  our  last ; 
Lest,  while  in  arms  for  brighter  fame  we  strive, 
We  lose  the  means  to  keep  that  fame  alive. 

In  silent  groves  the  birds  delight  to  sing. 
Or  near  the  margin  of  a  secret  spring : 
Now  all  is  calm,  sweet  music  shall  improve. 
Nor  kindle  rage,  but  be  the  nurse  of  love. 

But  what's  the  warbling  voice,    the  trembling 
siring, 
Or  breathing  canvass,  when  the  Muses  sing  ? 
The  Muse,  my  lord,  your  care  above  the  rest, 
U  ith  rising  joy  dMates  my  partial  breast; 
The  thunder  of  the  battle  ceas'd  to  roar, 
Ere  Greece  her  godlike  poets  taught  to  soar ; 
Kome's  dreadful  foe,  great  Hannibal,  was  dead, 
And  all  her  warlike  neighbours  round  her  bled; 
For  Janus  shut,  her  I'o  Paeans  rung. 
Before  an  Ovid  or  a  Virgil  sung. 

A  thousand  various  forms  the  Muse  may  wear, 
(A  thousand  various  forms  become  the  fair ;) 
But  shines  in  none  with  more  majestic  mien, 
Than  when  in  state  she  draws  the  purple  scene; 
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Calls  forth  her  Moftirebl,  bils  htt  beroef  rage. 
And  mourning  beauty  melt  the  crowded  stage  ; 
Charms  back  past  ages,  gives  to  Britain's  use 
The  noblest  virtues  time  did  e'er  prodoce ; 
Leaves  iam'd  historians'  boasted  art  behind ; 
They  keep  the  soul  alone,  and  that 's  coafin*d. 
Sought  out  with  pains,  and  but  by  proxy  speaks: 
The  hero's  presence  deep  imprasioa  rankest 
The  scenes  his  soul  and  body  reunite. 
Furnish  a  voice,  produce  bim  to  the  sight; 
Makfc  our  contemporary  him  that  stood 
High  in  renown,  perhaps  before  th^  flood; 
Make  Nestor  to  this  age  advice  aflbrd. 
And  Hector  for  our  service  draw  bis  sword. 

More  glory  to  an  author  what  can  bring. 
Whence  nobler  service  to  bis  country  spring. 
Than  from  those  labours,  which,  in  man's  despiglit. 
Possess  him  with  a  passion  for  the  right  ? 
With  honest  magic  make  the  knave  incfin'd 
To  pay  devotion  to  the  virtuous  mind ; 
Through  all  her  toils  and  dangers  bid  bim  rofve. 
And  with  her  wants  and  anguish  foil  in  love  ? 

Who  hears  the  godlike  Montezuma  groan. 
And  does  not  wish  the  gbrious  pain  his  own  ? 
Lend  but  your  understanding,  and  their  sldll 
Can  domineer  at  pleasure  o'er  your  will : 
Nor  is  the  short-liv'd  conquest  quickly  past ; 
Shame,  if  not  choice,  will  hold  the  convert  haL 

How  often  have  I  seen  the  generous  bowl 
With  pleasing  force  unlock  a  secret  sool, 
And  steal  a  truthj  which  every  sober  boar 
(llie  prose  of  life)  had  kept  within  her  power  ! 
The  grape  victorious  often  has  prevail'd. 
When  gold  and  beauty,  racks  and  tortures,  fiul'4: 
Yet  when  the  spirit's  tumult  was  allay'd. 
She  moum'd,  perhaps,  the  sentiment  betray'd  ; 
But  moum'd  too  bte,  nor  longer  could  deny^ 
And  on  her  own  confession  charge  the  lie. 

Thus  they,  whom  neither  the  prevailing  lova 
Of  goodness  here,  or  mercy  from  above. 
Or  fear  of  future  pains,  or  human  laws 
Could  render  advocates  in  virtue's  cause. 
Caught  by  the  scene  have  unawares  resign'd 
Their  wonted  disposition  of  the  mind : 
By  slow  degrees  prevails  the  pleasmg  tale^ 
As  circling  glasses  on  our  senses  steal ; 
Till  throughly  by  the  Muses'  banquet  warm'd. 
The  passions  tossing,  all  the  soul  alarra'd. 
They  turn  mere  zealots  flush'd  with  glorious  rage, 
Kisc  in  their  seats,  and  scarce  forbear  the  itaft. 
Assistance  to  wrong'd  innocence  to  bring. 
Or  turn  the  poiniard  on  some  tyrant  king. 
I  low  can  they  cool  to  villains  ?  how  subside 
To  dregs  of  vice,  from  such  a  godlike  pride  ? 
To  spoiling  orphans  how  to  day  return, 
Who  wept  last  night  to  see  Monimia  mourn  f 
In  this  gay  school  of  virtue,  whom  so  fit 
To  govein,  and  control  the  world  of  wit. 
As  Talbot,  Lansdowne's  friend,  has  Britain  known? 
Him  polish'd  Itily  has  call'd  her  own  ; 
He  in  the  lap  of  elegance  was  bred. 
And  trac'd  the  Muses  to  their  fountain  head : 
But  much  we  hope,  he  will  enjoy  at  home 
What 's  nearer  ancient  than  the  modem  Home. 
Nor  fear  I  mention  of  the  court  of  France^ 
When  I  the  British  genius  would  advance; 
There  too  has  Shrewsbury  improv'd  his  taste ; 
Yet  still  we  dare  invite  him  to  our  foast : 
For  Come) He's  sake  I  shall  my  thoughts  suppress 
Of  Oroonoko,  and  p:e:4ime  him  less : 
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What  tlKNigh  tr«  wrong  h\m  7  IsabeDa's  woe 
Waters  those  bays  that  shall  for  ever  grow. 

Our  fbto  confess,  nor  we  the  praise  reftise, 
The  drama  f:lories  in  the  British  Muse. 
The  French  are  delicate,  and  nicely  lead 
Of  close  intrigue  the  labtfrbuhian  thread ; 
Our  genias  more  afiects  the  grand,  than  fine. 
Our  streng^  can  make  the  great  plain  action  shine: 
They  raise  a  great  curiosity  indeed, 
From  his  dark  maze  to  see  the  hero  freed ; 
We  rouse  th'  affections,  and  that  hero  show 
Gasfnog  beneath  some  formidable  blow : 
Th^  sngfa  ;  we  weep :  the  OalHc  doubt  and  care 
We  hetgfaten  into  terrour  and  despait ; 
Strike  home,  the  strongest  passions  boldly  touch. 
Nor  fear  our  audience  should  be  pleased  too  much* 
i         What 's  gpreat  in  Nature  we  can  greatly  draw, , 
Nor  thank  Ibr  beauties  the  dramatic  law. 
The  fiite  of  Csoar  is  a  tale  too  plain 
The  fickle  Gallic  taste  to  entertain  $ 
^         Their  art  would  have  perplex'd,  and  interwove 
The  golden  arrat  with  gay  flowers  of  love : 
We  know  Heaven  made  him  a  far  greater  man 
'  Thsin  any  Casar,  in  a  human  plan, 

I  And  such  we  draw  him,  nor  are  too  refln'd, 

To  stand  aiiected  with  what  Heaven  designed. 
To  claim  attention,  and  the  heart  hEivade, 
i  dhakspeare  but  wrote  the  play  th'  Almighty  made. 

Our  neighbour's  stage-art  too  bare-fiic'd  betrays, 
T  is  great  Comeille  at  every  scene  we  praise ; 
On  Nature's  surer  aid  Britannia  calls, 
None  think  of  Shakspeare  till  the  curtain  foHs ; 
Then  with  a  sigh  returns  our  audience  home, 
^  Fhun  Venice,  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  or  Rome, 

France  yields  not  to  the  glory  of  our  lines, 
But  maEily  conduct  of  our  strong  designs ; 
That  oft.  they  think  more  justly  we  must  own. 
Not  ancient  Greece  a  truer  sense  has  shown : 
1  Greece  thought  but  justly,  they  think  justly  too ; 

We  sometimes  err  by  striving  more  to  do. 
So  well  are  Racine's  meanest  persbns  taught. 
But  change  a  sentiment,  you  make  a  fault ; 
Nor  dare  we  charge  them  with  the  want  of  flame : 
When  we  boast  more,  we  own  ourselves  to  blame. . 

And  yet  in  Shakspeare  something  still  I  find. 
That  makes  me  less  esteem  all  human-kind  ; 
He  nwde  one  nature,  and  another  found, 
Both  in  his  page  with  master-strokes  abound : , 
{I  His  witches,  fairies,  and  enchanted  ble. 

Bid  us  no  longer  at  our  nuroes  smile ; 
Of  lost  historians  we  almost  complain. 
Nor  think  it  the  creation  of  his  Inain. 
Wh6  lives,  when  his  Othello 's  in  a  trance  ? 
With  his  great  Talbot*  too  he  conquered  France. 

Long  we  may  hope  brave  Talbot's  blood  will  run 
In  great  descendants,  Shakspeare  has  but  one ; 
And  him,  my  lord,  permit  me  not  to  name. 
Bat  in  kind  silence  spare  his  rival's  shame : — 
Yet  I  in  vain  that  author  would  suppress. 
What  can't  be  greater,  cannot  be  made  less: 
Bach  reader  wiU  defeat  my  fruitless  aim. 
And  to  hifluelf  great  Agamemnon  name. 
Should  Shak^>eare  rise  unbless'd  with  Talbot's 
smile, 
Vea  Shakspeare'ft  self  would  curse  this  barren 
isle : 

'  An  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who 


^bbqiitted  Fn^ice,  drawn  by  Shakespeare. 
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But  if  that  reigning  star  propitious  shine. 
And  kindly  mix  his  gentle  rays  with  thine ; 
E'en  I,  by  far  the  meanest  of  your  age. 
Shall  not  repent  my  passion  for  the  stage. 

Thus  did  the  will-almighty  disallow. 
No  human  force  could  pluck  the  golden  bough. 
Which  left  the  tree  with  ease  at  Jove's  command* 
And  spar'd  the  labour  of  the  weakest  hand. 

Auspicious  fate !  that  gives  me  leave  to  writs 
To  you,  the  Muses'  glory  and  delight ; 
Who  know  to  read,  nor  felse  encomiums  raise. 
And  mortify  an  author  with  your  praise : 
Praise  wounds  a  noble  mind,  when  't  is  not  due. 
But  censure's  self  will  please*  my  lord,  from  jrou; 
Faults  are  our  pride  and  gain,  when  you  descend 
To  point  them  out,  and  teach  tis  how  to  mend. 
What  though  the  great  man  set  his  coffers  wide. 
That  cannot  gratify  the  poet's  pride; 
Whose  inspiration,  if 't  is  truly  good. 
Is  best  rewarded,  when  best  understood. 
The  Muses  write  for  glory,   not  fur  gold, 
'T  is  far  beneath  their  nature  to  be  sold : 
The  greatest  gain  is  scom'd,  but  as  it  serves 
To  speak  a  sense  of  what  the  Muse  deserves ; 
The  Muse,  which  f^m  her  Lansdowne  fears  aa 

wrong, 
Best  judge,  as  well  as  subject,  of  her  song. 
Should  this  great  theme  allure  me  farther  still. 
And  I  presume  to  use  your  patience  ill, 
Tlie  world  would  plead  my  cause,  and  none  but  yoa 
Will  take  disgust  at  what  I  now  pursue : 
Since  what  is  mean  my  Muse  can't  raise,  I  '11  choose 
A  theme  that 's  able  to  exalt  my  Muse. 

For  who,  not  void  of  thought,  can  Granville  name. 
Without  a  spark  of  his  inmM>rtal  flame  ? 
Whether  we  seek  the  patriot,  or  the  friend. 
Let  Bolingbroke,  let  Anna  recommend; 
Whether  we  choose  to  love  or  to  admire. 
You  melt  the  tender,  and  th'  ambitious  fire. 

Such  native  graces  without  thought  abound, 
And  such  ^miliar  glories  spread  around. 
As  more  incline  the  stander-by  to  raise 
His  value  for  himself,  than  you  to  praise. 
Thus  you  befriend  the  most  heroic  way. 
Bless  all,  on  none  an  obligation  lay ; 
So  tum'd  by  Nature's  hand  for  all  that 's  well, 
'TIS  scarce  a  virtue  when  you  most  excel. 

Though  sweet  your  presence,  graceful  is  your 
mien, 
You  to  be  happy  want  not  to  be  seen ; 
Though  priz'd  in  public,  you  can  smile  alone, 
Nor  court  an  approbation  but  your  own : 
In  throngs,  not  conscious  of  those  eyes  thatgaza 
In  wonfler  fix'd,  though  resolute  to  please ; 
You,  were  all  blind,  would  still  deserve  applause; 
'llie  world 's  your  glory's  witness,  not  its  cause  ; 
That  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  day. 
Angels  behold  it,  and  their  God  obey. 

You  take  delight  in  others'  excellence ; 
A  gifl,  which  Nature  rarely  does  dispense  .- 
Of  all  that  breathe  t  is  you,  perhaps,  alone 
Would  be  well  pleasM  to  see  yourself  outdone. 
You  wish  not  those,  who  show  your  name  rcvpect, 
So  little  worth,  as  might  excuse  neglect ; 
Nor  are  in  pain  lest  merit  you  should  know  ; 
Nor  shun  the  well-deserver  as  a  foe ; 
A  troublesome  acquaintance,  that  will  claim 
To  be  well  us'd,  or  dye  your  cheek  with  shame. 

You  wish  your  country's  good  ;  that  told  so  weU 
Your  powers  are  known,  th*  event  1  need  not  telL 
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When  N«sior  spoke,  BMe  ask'd  if  he  preratl'd; 
That  god  of  sweet  persuasion  never  fiul'd : 
And  sach  great  fame  had  Hector's  valour  wrought, 
Who  ipeant  he  conquered,  only  said  he  fought 

When  you,  my  lord,  to  sylvan  scenes  retreat. 
No  crowds  Around  for  pleasure,  or  for  state. 
You  are  not  cast  upon  a  stranger  land. 
And  wander  pensive  o*er  the  barren  strand ; 
Nor  are  you  by  received  example  taught. 
In  toys  to  shun  the  discipline  of  thought ; 
But  unconfin'd  by  bounds  of  time  and  place. 
You  choose  companions  from  all  human  race  ; 
Converse  with  those  the  deluge  swept  away. 
Or  those  whose  midnight  is  Britannia's  day. 

Books  not  so  much  inform,  as  give  consent 
To  those  ideas  your  own  thoughts  present; 
Your  only  gain  from  turning  volumes  o'er, 
Im  finding  cause  to  like  yourself  the  more  : 
In  Grecian  sages  yon  are  only  taught 
With  more  respect  to  value  your  own  thonjrbt : 
Great  Tully  grew  immortal,  while  he  drew 
1'bose  precepts  we  behold  alive  in  you  : 
Your  life  is  so  adjusted  to  their  schools. 
It  makes  that  history  they  meant  for  rules. 
What  joy,  what  pleasing  transport,  must  arise 
Within  your  breast,  and  lift  you  to  the  skies, 
When  in  each  learned  page  that  you  unfold. 
You  find  some  part  of  your  own  conduct  told  ! 

So  pleas'd,  and  so  surpris'd,  iEneas  stood. 
And  such  triumphant  raptures  fir'd  his  blood. 
When  far  from  Trojan  shores  the  hero  spied 
His  story  shining  forth  in  all  its  pride; 
Admir'd  himself,  and  saw  his  actions  stand 
The  praise  and  wonder  of  a  foreign  land. 

He  knows  not  half  his  being,  who 's  confin'd 
In  converse,  and  reflection  on  mankind  : 
Your  soul,  which  understands  her  charter  well. 
Disdains  imprisonM  by  those  skies  to  dwell ; 
Ranges  eternity  without  the  leave 
Of  death,  nor  waits  the  passage  of  the  grave. 

When  pains  eternal,  and  eternal  bliss, 
When  thrsc  high  cares  your  weary  thoughts  dismiss, 
In  heavenly  numbers  you  your  soul  unbend. 
And  for  your  ease  to  deathless  fame  descend. 
Ye  kinfi-i !  would  ye  true  greatness  understand. 
Head  Seneca  grown  rich  in  Granville's  hand  * 

Behold  the  glories  of  your  life  complete ! 
Still  at  a  flow,  and  permanently  great; 
New  momenis  shed  new  pleasures  as  they  fly, 
Aad  yet  your  greatest  is,  that  you  must  die. 

Thus  Anna  saw,  and  rais'd  you  to  the  seat 
Of  honour,  and  confess'd  her  servant  great ; 
Confessed,  not  made  him  such ;  for  fiuthful  Fame 
Her  trtimpet  swell'd  long  tiace  with  Oran\iIle*8 

'  name; 
Though  you  in  modesty  the  title  wear, 
Yonr  name  shall  be  the  title  of  your  heir ; 
Farther  than  ermin  make  his  glory  known. 
And  cast  in  shades  the  fiivonr  of  a  throne. 
From  thi-ones  the  beam  of  high  distinction  springs; 
"The  soul's  endowments  from  the  King  of  kings, 
Lo !  one  great  day  calls  forth  ten  mighty  peers ! 
Produce  ten  Grauvilles  in  five  thousand  years; 
Anna,  be  thou  content  to  fix  the  fate 
Of  various  kingdoms,  and  control  the  great ; 
But  O !  to  bid  thy  Granville  brighter  shine! 
To  him  that  great  prerogative  resign, 

•  See .  his  lordship's  tragedy  entitled  **  Heroic 
Love.'* — ^YouNc. 


Who  the  Sun^  height  cms  raise  at  plesMore  hasher. 
His  lamp  iUuipine,  set  his  flames  on  fire. 

Yet  still  one  bliss,  one  glory,  I  forbear, 
A  dariing  friend  whom  near  j^our  heart  you  wew  ; 
That  lovely  youth,   my   lord,   whom  yea    moflt 

blame. 
That  I  grow  thus  fiimiliar  with  your  name. 

He 's  friendly,  open,  in  his  conduct  nice. 
Nor  serve  these  virtues  to  atone  for  vice : 
Vice  he  has  none,  or  such  as  none  wish  Jess, 
But  friends  indeed,  good-nature  in  excess. 
Yon  cannot  boast  tJie  merit  of  a  choice. 
In  making  him  your  own,  'twas  Nature^s  voice* 
Which  call'd  too  loud  by  man  to  be  withstood. 
Pleading  a  tie  far  nearer  than  of  blood; 
Similitude  of  mannens  such  a  mind 
As  makes  you  less  the  wonder  of  mankind. 
Such  ease  his  coDunon  converse  recummends. 
As  he  ne'er  felt  a  passion,  but  bis  friend's; 
Yet  fix'd  his  principles,  beyond  the  force 
Of  all  beneath  ihe  Sun,  to  bend  his  course'. 

Thus  the  tail  cedar,  beautiful  and  £ur. 
Flatters  the  motions  of  the  wanton  air ; 
Salutes  each  passing  breeze  with  head  recUn'd; 
The  pliant  branches  dance  in  every  wind : 
But  fix'd  the  stem  her  upright  state  matntains. 
And  all  the  fury  of  the  North  disdains. 

How  are  you  bless'd  in  such  a  matchless  friend  I 
Alas !  with  me  the  joys  of  friendship  end ; 

0  Harrison !  I  must,  I  will  complain ; 

Tears  sooth  the  soul's  distress,  thwyogh  shed  in  vnUi; 
Didst  thou  return,  and  bless  thy  native  shore 
With  welcome  peace,  and  is  my  friend  no  more  ?•— 
Thy  task  was  early  done,  and  1  must  own 
Death  kind  to  thee,  but  ah  !  to  thee  alone. 
But 't  is  in  me  a  vanity  to  mourn. 
The  sorrows  of  the  great  thy  tomb  adorn ; 
Strafford  and  Bolingbroke  the  loss  perceive. 
They  grieve,  and  n^e  thee  envied  in  thy  grave. 
With  aching  heart,  and  a  foreboding  mind, 

1  night  to  day  in  painful  journey  join'd. 
When  first  inJEbrm'd  of  his  approaching  frite; 
But  reach'd  the  partner  of  my  soul  too  late : 

'T  was  past,  his  cheek  was  cold ;  that  tuneful  tongoe^ 
Which  Isb  charm'd  with  its  melodious  song. 
Now  languish'd,  wanted  strength  to  speak  his  pain. 
Scarce  rais'd  a  feeble  groan,  and  sunk  again: 
Each  art  of  life,  in  which  he  bore  a  part. 
Shot  like  an  arrow  through  my  bleeding  heart. 
To  what  lerv'd  all  his  promis'd  wealth  and  power. 
But  more  to  load  that  most  unhappy  hour  ? 

Yet  still  prevaii'd  the  greatness  of  his  miad ; 
That,  not  in  health,  or  life  itself  confin'd. 
Felt  through  his  mortal  pangs  Britannia's  peace. 
Mounted  to  joy,  and  soul'd  in  Deatb^s  embrace. 

His  spirit  now  just  ready  to  resign. 
No  longer  now  his  own,  no  longer  mine,  ' 

He  grasps  my  hand,  bis  swimming  eye-balls  roll. 
My  hand  he  grasps,  aiul  enters  in  my  soul : 
Then  with  a  groan--Support  me,  O  !  beware 
Of  holding  worth,  however  great,  too  dear*! 

Pardon,  my  lord,  the  privilege  of  grief. 
That  in  untimely  freedom  seeks  relief; 

•  His  lordship's  nephew,  who  took  orders. 

Young. 

*  The  author  here  bewails  that  most  ingenioOi 
gentleman,  Mr.  William  Harrison,  fellow  of  New- 
College,  Oxon.  Youno.— [See  a  more  particular 
account  of  him  in  the  Supplement  to  Swift.] 
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lb  bettef  hitt  yonr  ttw e  I  redommmd, 
O  !  may  you  never  lose  so  dear  a  frieml ! 
May  nothing  interrupt  your  happy  hour* ; 
Enjoy  the  blessiugs  peace  on  Burupe  »bowers : 
Nor  yet  disdain  those  blessings  to  adorn ; 
To  make  the  Muse  immortaU  you  was  bom. 
Sing;  and  in  latest  time,  when  story  's  dark. 
This  period  your  survivinsr  iUme  shdil  mark ; 
Sa>*e  from  the  gulf  of  years  this  je:lorious  ^ps. 
And  thus  illustrate  their  historian's  pa^ce. 

The  crown  of  Spain  In  doubtful  balan(*e  bung. 
And  Anna  Britain  Kway^d,  when  Oranville  sung: 
That  noted  year  F.urupa  sheath'd  her  sword, 
When  this  great  man  was  first  saluted  lotd. 


Tiro   EPISTLES 
TO  MR.  1»0PE, 

COMCERKING 

THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AOfi» 

M  Dec  XXX.. 

feWstLE  I. 

Whiijt  yoQ  flit  Twickenham  plan  the  fhtutt  wood, 
Or  turn  theTolames  of  the  wise  and  good, 
Our  senate  meet^ ;  at  parties,  parties  bawl. 
And  pamphlets  stun  the  streets,  and  load  the  stiill. 
So  rushing  tides  bring  things  ob!«^ne  to  light. 
Foul  wrecks  emerge,  and  dead  dogs  swim  in  sight; 
'i'be  civil  torrent  fuams,  the  tumult  reigns. 
And  Codrus*  prose  works  up,  and  Lico's  strains. 
Lo!  what  tfrom  teUars  rise,  what  rush  ^9111  high. 
Where  speculation  roosted  near  the  sky ; 
Letters,  essays,  sock,  buskin,  satire,  sone. 
And  ail  the  garret  thunders  on  the  throng ! 

'0  Poptt !  I  burt»t ;  nor  can,  nor  will,  refrain ; 
I  Ml  write  ;  let  others,  in  their  tnm,  complain : 
Truce,  truce,  ye  Vandals !  my  tormented  ear 
.Lees  dreads  a  pillory  than  a  pamphleteer ; 
Vve  hard  myself  to  death;  And,  plaguM  each 

hour, 
Slia*n't  I  return  the  Tengeanee  hi  my  power  f 
For  who  can  write  the  true  absurd  like  me  ? — 
Thy  pardon,  Codrus  1  who,  I  mQan>  but  thee  ? 

Pbpe !  if  like  mine,  or  Ck)drus',  were  thy  style, 
The  blood  of  vipers  had  not  stain'd  thy  tile ; 
Merit  less  solid,  less  de<tpite  had  bred ; 
They  had  not  bit,  and  then  they  had  not  lied. 
Ftaru  ii  a  public  mistress,  none  enjoys, 
But.  more  or  less,  his  rival's  peace  destroys ; 
WithyiwK,  in  just  proportion,  envy  grown; 
The  man  that  makes  a  character,  makes  fbes  t 
Slight,  peevish  insects  round  a  genius  rise, 
As  A  bright  day  awak^  the  world  of  Aiest 
With  hearty  malice,  but  with  feeble  wing, 
(To  show  they  IWe)  they  flutter,  and  they  sting : 
But  as  by  depredations  wasps  proclaim 
The  fbii^st  fruit,  «n  these  the  fairest  fame. 

Shall  we  not  censure  ill  the  motley  train, 
Wliether  with  ale  irriguou^  or  Champain  ? 
Whether  they  treail  the  vale  of  prose,  or  climb. 
And  whet  their  appetite:^  nn  clifis  of  rhyme  $ 
The  college  skiven,  or  embroider*d  spark  | 
Tb«  purple  prelate,  or  the  parish  clerk  : 
The  quiet  quidnunc,  or  demttiding  prig; 
The  plaintiff  tory,  or  deftendant  irlug ; 


rtich,  poor,  male,  fcmalei  young,  old,  py,  or  sad; 
Whether  extremely  witty,  or  quite  mad  ; 
Profbundty  dull,  or  shAllowly  polite; 
Men  that  read  well,  or  men  that  only  write ; 
Whether  peers,  porters,  tailors,  tdne  the  reeds. 
And  measuring  word^  to  measurintr  shapes  succeeds; 
For  bankrupts  write,  when  ruin'd  shops  are  shut. 
As  magrots  crawl  from  out  a  perished  not 
His  hammer  this,  and  that  his  trowel  quits. 
And,  wanting  sense  for  tradesmen,  serve  for  wits. 
By  thriving  men  subsists  each  other  trade ; 
Oir  every  broken  craft  a  writer's  made : 
Thus  his  material,  paper,  t&kes  its  birth 
From  tattered  rags  of  All  the  stuff  on  F^rtlu 

Hail,  frnltftil  isle/  to  thee  Alone  belong 
Millions  of  wits,  and  brokers  in  old  song; 
Thee  well  a  land  of  liberty  we  name, 
Wliere  all  are  free  to  scandal  and  to  shame ; 
Thy  sons,  by  print,  may  set  their  hearts  at  ease. 
And  be  mankind's  contempt,  whene'er  they  please; 
Like  trodden  filth,  their  vile  and  abiect  sense 
Is  unp^rcciv'd,  hut  when  it  gi^  es  offence : 
Their  heavy  prose  our  injtir'd  reason  tire«  ; 
Their  verse'  immoral  kindles  loose  desires : 
Our  age  they  puzzle,  and  comtpt  our  prime. 
Our  sport  and  pity,  punishment  and  crime. 

What  glorious  motives  urge  our  authors  on, 
7*hu»  to  undo,  and  thus  to  be  undone ! 
One  loves  his  estate,  and  down  he  sits, 
To  show  (in  \-aita  !)  he  still  retains  his  wits  S 
Another  marries,  and  his  dear  proves  keen ; 
He  writes  as  an  hypnotic  f  )r  the  spleen: 
Some  write,  confined  by  physic ;  some,  by  debt ; 
Some,  for 'tis  Sunday;  some,  because  'tis  y^et; 
Through  private  pique  some  do  the  public  right. 
And  love  thdr  king  and  country  out  of  spite : 
Another  writes  because  his  father  writ. 
And  proves  himself  a  bastard  by  his  wit 

H&s  Lico  learning,  humour,  thoutrht  profound  ? 
Neither :  why  write  then  ?  He  wants  twenty  pound : 
His  belly,  not  his  brains,  this  impulse  give ; 
He  >11  grow  immortal ;  for  he  cannot  live : 
He  tubs  bis  awful  front,  and  takes  his  ream. 
With  no  provision  made,  but  of  his  theme ; 
Perhaps  a  title  has  his  fancy  smit,. 
Or  a  quaint  molfo,  which  he  thinks  has  wit: 
He  writes,  in  inspiration  puta  his  trust. 
Though  wrong  his  thoughts,  the  godn  will  make 

them  just ; 
Genius  directly  from  the  gods  descends. 
And  who  by  labour  would  distru>'t  hisjrimds  f 
Thus  having  rea«wn»d  with  consummate  skill. 
In  immortaliry  he  di|«  his  quill : 
And,  since  blank  paper  is  deny'd  the  press. 
He  mingles  the  w  hole  alphabet  by  guess : 
III  various  sets,  which  various  ^rords  compose. 
Of  which,  he  hop<»s,  mankind  the  meaning  knows. 

So  sounds  spontaneous  ftx»m  the  Sibyl  broke, 
Dark  to  herself  the  wonders  which  she  spoke ; 
The  priests  found  out  the  meaning,  if  they  could; 
And  nations  star'd  at  what  none  understood. 

Clodio  dre^M,  danc'd,  drank,  visited,  (the  ilrbole 
And  great  concern  of  an  immortal  soul !) 
Oft  have  I  raid  •*  Awake !  existt  and  strive 
For  birth  !  n-r  think  to  loiter  is  to  live !" 
As  oft  I  overheard  the  d^man  say, 
Who  daily  met  the  loiterer  in  his  way, 
**  I'll  meet  thee,  youth,  at  White's:"  the  youth 

replies, 
<'  I  'U  meet  thee  there,"  and  MU  hit  sacrifice ; 
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His  fortune  sqoanderM,  leaves  hi8  virtue  bare 

To  every  bribe,  and  blind  to  every  snare : 

Clo<lio  for  bread  his  indolence  must  quit. 

Or  turn  a  soldier,  or  ooinmcnce  a  wit. 

Such  heroes  have  we !  all,  but  life,  they  stake ; 

How  must  Spain  tremble,  and  the  German  shake ! 

Such  writers  have  we !  all,  but  sense,  they  print; 

E'en  George's  praise  is  dated  from  the  Mint. 

In  arms  contemptible,  in  arts  profane, 

Such  swords,  such  pens,  disgrace  a  monarch's  reign. 

Reform  your  lives  before  you  thus  aspire. 

And  steal  (for  you  can  steal)  celestial  fire. 

0  !  the  just  contrast !  O !  the  beauteous  strife ! 
T  wixt  their  cool  writings,  and  Pindaric  life  : 
They  write  with  phelgm,  but  then  they  live  with 

fire ; 
Tliey  cheat  the  lender,  and  their  wrks  the  buyer. 

1  reverence  misfortune,  not  deride ; 
I  pity  poverty,  but  laugh  at  pride : 

For  who  so  sad,  but  must  some  mirth  confess 
At  gay  Castruchio's  miscellaneous  dress  ? 
Though  there  's  but  one  of  the  dull  works  he  wrote, 
There 's  ten  editions  of  his  old  lac'd  coat. 

These,  Nature's  commoners,  who  want  a  home, 
Claim  the  wide  world  for  their  mnjestic  dome ; 
They  make  a  private  study  of  the  street ; 
And,  looking  full  on  every  man  they  meet. 
Run  souse  against  his  chaps ;  who  srands  amaz'd 
To  fmd  they  did  not  seo,  but  only  graz'd. 
How  must  these  bards  be  rapt  into  the  skies  ? 
You  need  not  read,  you  feel  their  ecstas-es. 

Will  they  persist  ?  'T  is  madness  j  Lintot,  run, 
See  them  confin'd — **  O,  that's  already  done.'* 
Most,  as  by  leases,  by  the  works  they  print, 
Have  took,  for  life,  poscsion  of  the  Mint. 
If  you  mistake,  and  pity  these  pinjr  men, 
Est  ulubriSj  they  cry,  and  wriJe  a^xain. 

Such  wits  their  nuisance  manfully  expose, 
And  then  pronounce  just  judges  Icarntug's  foes; 
O  frail  Cfuiclusion  !  the  reverse  is  true  ; 
If  foes  to  learning,  they  'd  be  friends  to  you : 
Treat  them,  ye  judges  !   with  an  honest  scorn. 
And  weed  the  coeklc  from  the  generous  corn  : 
There's  true  goo^l-nature  in  your  disrespect; 
In  jiistico  to  the  good,  the  bad  neglect : 
For  immortality,  if  hardships  plead. 
It  is  not  tijeirs  w  ho  write,  but  oi.rs  who  read. 

But.  O  !  what  wisJom  eau  convince  a  fool. 
But  that  'tis  duluess  to  cotieeive  him  dull  ? 
'T  is  sad  experience  takes  the  censor's  part, 
Conviction,   not  from  reaj.on,  but  from  smart. 

A  vir^'in-author,  recent  from  the  press, 
The  shorts  yt't  wet,  applauds  his  fjrt'ut  success  ; 
Surveys  them,  reads  them,  lakes  theif  charms  to 

bo<l, 
Tho-e  in  his  hand,  and  glory  i:i  'ils  head  : 
*Tis  joy  too  great ;  a  fc\er  of  deli- ht  ! 
His  heart  beats  thick,  nor  closn  ])]'>  ryes  all  night  : 
But,  rising  the  next  niurn  lo  clasp  his  tame. 
He  finds  that  without  sleepinir  he  could  dream : 
>H)  sparks,  they  say,  take  go^ldcsses  to  bed, 
And  liiid  next  day  the  devil  in  their  steatl. 

In  vain  advertise  men  tf  the  town  o'rr>pread  ; 
They  're  c))itai)hs,  and  say  the  work  isi  dead. 
Who  press  for  fame,  but  small  reeruits  will  raise; 
'T  is  volunteers  alone  can  give  the  bays. 

A  famous  author  v-sits  a  great  man. 
Of  his  immortal  work  displays  the  plan, 
And  says,  *♦  Sir,  1  'm  your  friend;  nil  fears  dismiss; 
Yunr  iriwry,  and  my  own,  simll  live  by  this; 


Your  power  is  fist,  yonr  fame  through  time  oob* 
vey'd. 

And  Britain  Europe's  qneen — if  I  am  paid." 

A  statesman  has  his  answer  in  a  trice ; 

**  Sir,  such  a  genius  is  beyond  all  price ; 

What  man  can  pay  for  this  ?** — Away  he  turas  t 

His  work  is  folded,  and  his  bosom  bums: 

His  patron  he  will  patronise  no  more ; 

But  rushes  like  a  tempest  out  of  door. 

Lost  is  the  patriot,  and  extinct  his  name! 

Out  comes  the  piece,  aiiother,  and  the  same  ; 

For  A,  his  magic  pen  evokes  an  O, 

And  turns  the  tide  of  Europe  on  the  foe  : 

He  rams  his  quill  with  scandal  and  with  sooff; 

But 't  is  so  very  foul,  it  won*t  go  off: 

Dreadful  his  thunders,  while  nnprinted,  roar; 

But,  when  once  publish'd,  they  are  heard  no  more. 

Thus  distant  bugbears  fright;  but,  nearer  draw, 

I'he  block 's  a  block,  and  turns  to  mirth  yonr  awe. 
Can  those  oblige,  whose  heads  and  hearts  are 
such  ? 

No;  every  party 's  tainted  by  their  touch. 

Infected  persoas  fly  each  ))ublic  place ; 
And  none,  or  enemies  alone,  embrace: 

To  the  foul  fiend  their  every  passion 's  sold : 

They  love,  and  hate,  extempore,  for'gold : 
What  image  of  their  fury  can  we  form  } 
Duluess  and  rage,  a  puddle  in  a  storm. 
Kest  they  m  peace  ?  If  you  are  pleas'd  to  buy. 
To  s^^ell  your  sails,  like  Lapland  winds,  they  fly: 
Write  they  with  rage?  The  tempest  quickly  flags; 
A  state-Ulysses  tames  them  w  ith  his  bags  ; 
\jct  him  be  what  he  will,  Turk,  Pagan,  Jew  ; 
For  Christian  ministers  of  state  are  few. 

Behind  the  curtain  lurks  the  fountain  bead. 
That  pours  his  politics  through  pipes  of  lead  ^ 
Which  far  and  near  eiaculate,  and  spout 
O'er  t«  a  and  coffee,  poison  to  the  ront : 
But  when  they  have  bespattcr'd  all  they  may. 
The  statesman  throws  his  lilthy  squirts  away  I 

With  golden  forceps,  these,  another  takes. 
And  state  elixirs  of  the  vipers  makes. 

The  richest  statesman  wants  wherewith  to  pay 
A  servile  scycophant,  if  well  they  weigh 
Row  much  it  costs  the  wretch  to  be  so  base  ; 
X.r  can  the  greatest  powers  enough  disgrace, 
Knough  chastiiet  such  prostitute  applause. 
If  well  they  weigh  how  much  it  stains  their  cante. 

But  are  our  writei^  ever  in  the  wrong  ? 
Does  \irtue  ne'er  seduce  the  venal  tongue  ? 
Yes  ;  if  well  brib'd,  for  virtue's  self  they  fight; 
>till  in  Uie  wrong,  though  champions  for  the  right: 
Whoe'er  their  crijnes  for  interest  only  quit. 
Sin  on  In  virtue,  and  good  deeds  commit 

Nought  but  inconstancy  Britannia  meets. 
And  brok(;n  faith  in  their  abandon'd  sheets; 
From  the  same  hand  how  various  is  the  page ! 
Wimt  civil  war  their  brother  pamphlets  wage  ! 
Trntts  battle  tracts,  self-contradictions  glare; 
i>ay,  i-  this  lunacy? — I  wish  it  were. 
If  such  our  writers,  startled  at  the  sight, 
Kelo.js  may  bless  their  stars  they  cannot  write! 

How  justly  Proteus'  transuiigraMons  fit 
The  monstrous  chansres  of  a  modem  wit ! 
Now  such  a  gentle  stream  of  eloquence 
As  seldom  rises  to  the  verge  of  sense ; 
Now,  by  mad  rage,  tran>fi)rm'd  into  ajlame. 
Which  ytt  ii*^  engines,  well  apply'd,  crantamey 
Now,  on  iuunodest  trash,  the  sivitie  obscene 
luvitcs  the  town  to  sup  at  Drury-laue ; 
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A  drcadlkil  Hon,  now  he  roan  at  power* 
Which  aends  him  to  his  brothers  at  the  Tower  $ 
He  *s  now  m  serpent,  and  his  doable  tongue 
Salutes,  nay  licks,  the  feet  of  those  he  stung ; 
What  knot  can  bind  him,  his  evasion  such  ? 
One  knot  be  well  deserves,  which  might  do  much. 
The  flood,  flame,  swme,  the  lion,  and  the  snake. 
Those  fivefold  monsters,  modem  authors  make : 
The  snake  reigns  most;  snakes,  Pliny  says,  are 

bred, 
When  the  brain 's  perish'd  in  a  human  head. 
Ye  grov>IHng,  trodden,  whipt,  stript,  turncoat  things, 
I      Made  np  of  venom,  volumes,  stains,  and  stings ! 

Thrown  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,   like  you, 
c  curst 

I      To  scribble  m  the  dust,  was  Snake  the  firrt. 
t  What  if  the  Jigure  should  in  fact  prove  true  ? 

It  did  ifi  Elkcnab  *,  why  not  in  you  ? 
E      Poor  Elkenah,  all  other  chfinges  past, 

Vor  bread  in  SmHhfield  dragmu  hiss'd  at  last, 
L       Spit  streams  of  fire  to  make  the  butchers  gape, 
And  fixind  his  manners  suited  to  his  shape  t 
Such  is  the  late  of  talents  misapply'd  ; 
[       So  1iv>d  3roar  prototype ;  and  so  he  died. 

Th'  abandon'd  manners  of  our  writing  tram 
May  tempt  mankind  to  think  religion  vain ; 
But  in  their  fate,  their  habit,  and  their  mien, 
I.-      That  gods  there  are  is  eminently  seen : 
i      Heaven  stands  absolv'd  by  vengeance  on  their  pen,' 
r       And  marks  the  murderers  of  feme  from  men: 
I,       Throogh  meagre  jaws  they  draw  their  venal  breath, 
B       As  ghastly  as  their  brothers  in  Macbeth : 

Their  feet  through  faithless  leather  meet  the  dirty 
B       And  oftener  cbang'd  their  principles  than  shirt 
I       The  transient  vestment  of  these  frusal  mien 
Hastens  to  paper  for  our  mirth  agam : 
Too  soon  (O  merry-melancholy  fate !) 
I       They  beg  in  rhyme,  and  warble  through  a  grate : 
f        The  man  lampoon'd  fbrgets  it  at  the  sight ; 
(        The  friend  through  pity  gives,  the  foe  through  spite ; 

And  though  full  conscious  of  his  injured  purse, 
y        Lintot  relents,  nor  Curll  can  wish  them  worse. 
So  hre  the  men,  who  writers  dare  commence 
Without  their  paient,  probity  and  sense. 

From  these,  their  politics  our  quidnuncs  seek, 
And  Saturday 's  the  learning  of  the  week : 
,        These  labouring  wits,  like  paviers,  mend  our  ways, 
With  heavy,  huge,  repeated,  flat  essajrs ; 
Bkm  their  coarse  nonsense  down,  though  ne'er  so 
dull; 
I         And  hem  at  every  thump  upon  your  scull :  ^ 
These  stanch-lired  writing  bounds  begin  the  cry. 
And  honest  folly  echoes  to  the  lie. 
O  how  I  laugh,  when  I  a  blockhead  see. 
Thanking  a  villain  for  his  probity  / 
Who  stretches  out  a  most  respectful  ear. 
With  snares  for  woodcocks  in  his  holy  leer : 
It  tickles  through  my  soul  to  hear  the  cocfs 
Sincere  encomium  on  his  friend  tlie^or, 
So\t  patron  of  his  liberties  and  ri^ts  / 
While  graceless  Rejrnard  li^tens-^itl  he  bites. 
As,  when  the  trumpet  sounds,  th'  overloaded 
state 
Discharges  all  her  poor  anA  pro/Ugate  ; 
Crimes  of  all  kinds  dishonoured  weapons  wield. 
And  pfitoaf  pour  their  filth  into  the  field ; 
Thus  Nature's  refuse,  and  the  dregs  of  men. 
Compose  the  black  militia  of  the  pen. 

■Settle,  the  city  poet. 


EPISTLE  II. 


FROM  OXFORD. 

All  write  at  tondon ;  Khali  the  rage  abate 
Here,  where  it  most  should  shine,  the  Muses'  seatf 
Where,  mortal,  or  immortal,  as  they  please. 
The  leam'd  niay  choose  eternity  or  ease  ? 
lias  not  a  royal  patron  *  wisely  strove 
To  woo  the  Muse  in  her  Athenian  grove  ? 
Added  new  strings  to  her  harmonious  shell. 
And  given  new  tongues  to  those  who  spoke  so  well  ? 
Let  these  instruct  with  tnitb^s  illustrious  ray. 
Awake  the  world,  and  scare  our  owls  away. 

Mean  while,  O  friend  !  indulge  me,  if  [  give 
Some  needful  precepts  how  to  tcrite,  and  livej 
Serious  should  be  an  author's  final  views ; 
Who  write  for  pure  amusement,  ne^er  amuse. 

An  author !  'T  is  a  venerable  name  ! 
How  few  deserve  it,  and  what  numbers  claim  I 
Unblest  with  sense  above  their  peers  refin'd. 
Who  shall  stand  up,  dictators  to  mankind  ? 
Nay,  who  dare  shine^  if  not  in  virtues  cause, 
That  sole  proprietor  of  just  applatise  ? 

Ye  restless  men,  who  pant  for  letter*d  praise. 
With  whom  would  you  oonsult  to  gain  the  bays  ?-^ 
With  those  great  authors  whose  fam'd  works  yon 

read? 
T  is  well :  go,  then,  oonsult  the  laurePd  shade. 
What  answer  will  the  laureled  shade  return  ? 
Hear  it,  and  tremble  I  he  commands  you  bum 
The  noblest  works  his  envy'd  genius  writ. 
That  boast  of  naught  more  excellent  than  wit* 
If  this  be  true,  as  't  is  a  truth  most  dread. 
Woe  to  the  page  which  has  not  that  to  plead  * 
Fontaine  and  Chancer,  dyinsr,  wished  unwrote 
The  sprightiicst  efforts  of  their  wanton  thoughts 
Sidney  and  Waller,  brightest  sons  uf  fame. 
Condemn  the  charm  of  ages  to  the  flame  i 
And  in  one  point  is  all  true  wisdom  cast, 
To  think  that  early  we  must  think  at  last. 

Immortal  wits,  e'en  dead,  break  Nature's  laws^ 
InHirious  still  to  virtue's  sacred  cause ; 
And  their  guilt  growing,  as  tlieir  bo<?ied  rot, 
(Reversed  ambition !)  pant  to  he  forgot. 

Thus  ends  your  courted  yoTue ;  does  lucre  thenj 
The  sacied  thirst  of  gold,  betray  your  pen  ? 
In  prose  'tis  blameable,  in  verse  't  is  worse. 
Provokes  the  Muse,  extorts  Apollo's  curse  ; 
His  sacred  influence  never  should  be  sold; 
T  is  arrant  simony  to  sing  for  gold : 
'T  is  immortality  should  fire, your  minci ; 
Scorn  a  less  paymaster  tbau  all  mankind. 

If  bribes  ye  seek,  know  this,  ye  writing  tribe ! 
Who  writes  for  virtue  has  the  largest  bribe : 
All 's  on  the  party  of  the  virtuous  man ; 
The  good  will  sui«ly  serve  him,  if  they  can ; 
The  bad,  when  interest  or  ambition  guide, 
And  't  is  at  once  their  interest  and  their  prtie.* 
But  should  both  fail  to  take  him  to  their  care. 
He  boasts  a  greater  friend,  and  both  may  spare. 

Letters  to  man  uncommon  light  dispense; 
And  what  is  virtue,  but  superior  sense  i 
In  parts  and  learning  ye  who  place  your  pride. 
Your  faults  are  crimes,  yow  crimes  are  double- 

dy»d. 
What  is  a  scandal  of  the  first  renown, 
But  letter'd  knaves,  and  atheisU  in  a  gown? 

'  King  George  L 
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T  if  harder  far  to  please  than  giTe  ofieoce ; 
The  least  misoondoct  damns  the  brif  bte^  sent« ; 
Each  shallow  pate,  that  cannot  read  your  name, 
Can  read  your  lifs,  and  will  be  proud  to  blame. 
Flagit'oos  manners  make  impressions  deep 
On  those  that  o'er  a  page  of  Milton  sleep  ; 
Nor  in  their  dulness  think  to  save  your  shame, 
l*rue,  these  arc  fools ;  but  wise  men  say  the  same. 

Wits  are  a  dejtpicable  race  of  men. 
If  they  confine  their  talents  lo  the  pen ; 
When  the  man  shocks  us,  while  the  writer  shines. 
Out  scorn  in  life,  our  envy  in  his  lines. 
Yet,  proud  of  parts,  with  prudence  some  dispen.«e. 
And  play  the  fool,  because  they  *re  men  of  sense. 
What  instances  bleed  recent  in  each  thought, 
Of  men  to  ruin  by  their  gmitu  brought  ? 
Against  their  wills  what  numbers  ruin  shun. 
Purely  through  want  of  wit  to  be  undone ! 
Nature  has  shown,  by  making  it  so  rare, 
That  wit 's  a  jewel  which  we  need  not  wear. 
Of  pla'm  sound  sense  life's  current  coin  is  made ; 
With  that  we  drive  the  most  substantial  trade. 

Prudence  protects  and  guides  us,  wit  betrajrs; 
A  splendid  source  of  ill  ten  thousand  ways  ', 
A  certain  snare  to  miseries  immense  ; 
A  gay  prerogative  from  common  sense  ; 
Utfleis  strong  judgment  that  wild  thing  can  tame, 
And  break  to  paths  of  virtue  aud  of  fame. 

But  grant  your  judgment  equal  to  the  best. 
Sense  fills  your  head,  and  genius  fires  your  breast; 
Yet  still  fbrbear:  your  wit  (consider  well) 
Tis  great  to  show,  but  greater  to  conceal ; 
As  it  is  great  to  seize  the  golden  prize 
Of  place  or  power ;  but  greater  to  despise. 

If  still  you  laniruish  for  art  author's  name. 
Think  private  merit  less  than  public  fame, 
Arid  fancy  not  to  write  is  not  to  live ; 
Deserve,  and  take,  the  great  prerogative, 
But  ponder  what  it  is ;  bo#  dear 't  will  cost. 
To  write  one  page  which  you  may  jitstly  boast 

Sense  may  be  good,  yet  not  deserve  the  press ; 
Who  write,  an  awful  character  profess ; 
The  world  as  pupil  of  their  wisdom  claim. 
And  fr)r  their  stipend  an  immortal  fame : 
Nothing  but  what  is  solid  f»r  relin*d 
Should  dare  ask  public  audience  of  mankind. 

Severely  weigh  your  learning  and  your  »it : 
Ke«p  down  your  pride  by  what  is  nobly  writ  : 
No  writer,  fam*d  in  your  own  way,  pass  o'er; 
Much  trnst  example,  but  reflection  more  : 
More  had  tbeantients  i^rt,  they  more  had  taught; 
Which  shows  some  work  is  lefl  for  modem  thought. 

This  weigh'd  perfection  know  ;  and,  kncjw 
Toil,  bum  fur  that ;  but  do  not  aim  at  more  ; 
Above,  beneath  it,  the  just  limits  fix ; 
And  zealously  prefer  four  lines  lo  six. 

Write,  and  re-writc,  blot  out,  and  write  again, 
And  for  its  swifintss  ne'er  applaud  j-nur  pen. 
Leave  to  the  jwkeys  that  Newmarket  praise. 
Slow  nnis  the  Pegasus  that  wins  the  bays. 
Mitch  timt  for  immorkillly  to  pay. 
Is  just  and  wise ;  for  leas  is  thrown  away. 
Time  only  can  mature  the  labouring  brain; 
Time  ?s  the  father,  and  the  mt<lxv  ife  pain  : 
T1k5  same  good  sense  that  makes  a  man  excel. 
Still  makeikhim  doubt  he  ne'er  has  written  well. 
DoHnright  impossibilities  they  yeek ; ' 
What  man  can  be  immortal  in  a  week  ? 

llxcuse  vo'fauU  ;  though  beautiful,  't  will  harm ;  | 
One  fault  shocks  fliore  than  twenty  beaui  ics  charm. 


Our  age  demabdt  coiTCCtBert ;  Addistftf 
And  yw  this  commaidable  hurt  bare  doner 
Now  writers  find,  as  once  Achillet  found. 
The  whole  is  mortal,  if  a  part  >8  unsociid. 

He  that  strikes  cut,  and  strikes  not  out  the  beti^ 
Poun  lustre  in,  and  dignifies  the  rest : 
Give  e*er  so  Iktle,  if  what  *s  right  be  there. 
We  praise  for  what  yon  faint,  and  what  jroa  Jfatff 
The  part  you  bum  smells  sweet  before  tbe  tlmae. 
And  is  as  incense  to  the  part  divine. 

'Sor  frequent  write,  though  you  can  do  h  well ; 
Men  may  too  oftf  though  not  too  much^  exceL 
A  few  good  work&gain  fame;  moretink  thcivpvicc} 
Mankind  are  (kkla,  and  bate  paying  twice  i 
They  granted  you  writ  well :  what  can  they  more, 
Unl**ss  you  let  tiiem  praise  for  girii^  o'er  ? 

Do  boldlif  what  you  do ;  and  let  your  peg* 
Smile,  if  it  smiles,  and  if  it  rages,  rage.       * 
So  faintly  Lucius  censures  and  comnaakK 
That  Lncius  has  no  ibes,  except  his  firienda. 
Let  ssUire  less  engage  you  than  applmtsff 
It  shows  a  generous  mind  to  wink  at  flaws : 
Is  genius  yours?  Be  yours  a  glorious  end. 
Be  your  kinf^s,  rown/ry'f,  tnah%  religim^s  friend  } 
The  public  glory  by  your  own  beget ; 
Run  nations,  run  posterity,  in  debt. 
And  since  the  fsm*<f  alone  make  others  lire. 
First  have  that  glory  you  presnme  to  gwe. 

If  satire ebarms,  strike  faults,  but  spare  the  mma  ^ 
*T  is  dull  to  be  as  witty  as  yon  can. 
Satire  recoils  whenever  charg'd  too  high  ^ 
Round  your  own  fiime  the  fstal  splinters  Ajr* 
As  the  foft  plnme  gives  swiftness  to  the  dwt, 
(lood-breeding  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart. 

Painters  and  surgeons  may  the  structure  sem; 
Genius  and  morals  be  with  yon  the  man  : 
Defaults  in  those  alone  should  give  offence; 
Who  strikes  the  persotiy  pleads  his  inaocenoe. 
My  narrow-minded  satire  can*t  extend 
To  Codrus'  form  ;  I  'm  not  so  mncb  fan  friend : 
Himself  shoold  publish  that  (the  work!  agree) 
Before  his  works,  or  in  the  pillory. 
Let  him  be  black,  fair,  tall,  short,  thin,  or  Cut, 
Dirty  or  clean,  I  find  no  theme  in  that. 
Is  that  calPd  humour  f  It  haa  this  pretence, 
Tis  neither  virtue,  breeding,  wit,  or  sense. 
Tnlese  you  boast  the  genius  of  a  Swift, 
Beware  of  humour^  the  dull  rogue's  last  skifL 

Can  others  write  like  you  ?  Your  task  givcofcr, 
'Tis  printing  what  was  published  long  before. 
If  naught  peculiar  thniugh  your  labours  run. 
They  're?  duplicates,  and  twenty  are  but  one. 
Think  frequently,  think  close,  read  nature,  turn 
Men's  manners  o'er,  and  half  yoor  volumes  bum  ; 
To  nurse  with  quick  reflection  be  3^ur  strife. 
Thoughts  bom  ^-om  present  objecu,  warm  from  life; 
When  most  unsought,  such  inspiratiotts  rise. 
Slighted  by  fouls,  aud  cherish'd  by  the  wise  9 
Kxpect  peculiar  £sme  from  these  akme ; 
These  make  an  author,  these  are  all  your  own. 

Life,  like  their  Bibles,  coolly  men  turn  o'er; 
Hence  unexperienc'd  children  of  threescore. 
True,  all  men  think  of  course,  as  all  men  dream; 
And  if  they  slightly  think,  'tis  much  the  fame. 

Letters  admit  not  of  a  half-reoown; 
They  give  3^00  nothing,  or  they  give  a  croioii. 
>fo  work  e'er  gain*d  true  hme,  or  ever  can. 
But  what  did  honour  to  the  name  of  man. 

Weighty  the  subject,  cogent  the  discourse^ 
{ Clesr  tie  the  style,  the  very  souM  <3i  force  % 
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Kasy  the  amJkett  simple  the  desif^ 
Striking  the  moralt  and  the  foul  divine : 
I^t  natupe  art,  and  jad^ent  wit,  exceed ; 
O'er  learning  reason  reign ;  o*er  that,  your  creed : 
I'bus  virtue*€  tetds^  at  once,  and  laureCs,  grow ; 
Do  thus,  and  rise  a  Pope,  or  a  Despreau : 
And  when  your  genius  exquisitely  shines. 
Live  up  to  the  full  lustre  of  your  lines : 
Parts  but  expose  those  men  who  virtue  quit; 
A  fallen  angel  is  a  fallen  wit; 
And  they  plead  Lucifer's  detested  cause. 
Who  for  bare  talents  challenge  our  a)>plau8e. 
Would  you  restore  just  honours  to  the  pen  ? 
From  able  writers  rise  to  worthy  men.        [strain? 
'*  Who  '8  this  with  nonsense,  nonsense  would  re- 
Who  '•  this,"  they  cry, "  so  vainly  schools  the  vain  ? 
Who  damns  our  trash,  with  so  much  trash  replete? 
As,  three  ells  round,  huge  Cheyne  rails  at  meat?" 

Shall  1  with  Bavius  then  my  voice  exalt, 
And  challenge  all  nmnkiiid  to  find  one  fault  ? 
With  huge  eromtfu  overwhelm  my  page. 
And  darken  reason  with  dogmatic  rage  ? 
As  if,  one  tedious  volume  writ  in  rhyme. 
In  prose  a  duller  could  excuse  the  crime  ? 
Sure,  next  to  writing,  the  most  idle  thing 
Is  gravely  to  harangue  on  what  we  sing. 

At  that  tribunal  stands  the  writing  tribe. 
Which  nothing  can  intimidate  or  bribe. 
Time  4s  the  judge ;  Tmie  has  nor  friend  nor  foe ; 
False  fante  must  wither,  and  the  true  vnll  grow. 
ArmM  with  this  troth,  all  critics  1  defy ; 
For  if  I  fall,  by  my  otvn  pen  I  die ; 
While  snarlers  strive  with  proud  but  fruitless  pain, 
To  wound  immoriaU,  or  to  slay  the  sUdn, 

Sore  prest  with  danger,  and  in  awful  dread 
Of  twenty  pamphlets  leveled  at  my  head, 
Thns  have  I  fbrg'd  a  buckler  in  my  brain, 
Of  recent  form,  to  serve  me  this  campaign  ! 
And  safely  hope  to  quit  the  dreadful  field 
I)elug*d  with  ink,  and  sleep  behind  my  shield ; 
Unless  dire  Codrus  rouses  to  the  fray 
In  all  his  might,  and  damns  mo*-fur  a  day. 
,  As  turns  a  fiock  of  geese,  and,  on  the  green, 
Ppke  out  their  foolish  necks  in  awkward  spleen, 
(Ridiculous  in  rage ! )  to  hiss^  not  bile, 
So  war  their  qoill^  when  sons  of  dulnas  write. 
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-^uae  censet  Amiculus,  ut  si 
CsBCUs  iter  monstrare  velit — 


Hoa. 


TflovQH  Strength  of  genius,  by  eitperience  taught. 

Gives  thaa  to  sound  the  depths  of  human  thought. 

To  ti»oe  the  various  workings  of  the  mind, 

A"d  n)le  the  secret  springs,  that  rule  mankind ; 

(Rare  gift ! )  yet,  Walpole,  wtlt  thou  condescend 

To  listen,  if  thy  unexpcriencM  friend 

Can  aught  of  use  impart,  though  \-oid  of  skill. 

And  win  attention  by  sincere  good- will ; 

For  friendship,  sometimes,  want  of  parts  supplies, 

Tbe  he«rt  ma  jT  furnish  what  the  head  denies. 


As  when  the  rapid  Rhone,  o*er  swelling  tides, 
Tc  grace  old  OceaiVs  court,  in  triumph  ride^. 
Though  rich  his  source,  he  drains  a  thousand  springs. 
Nor  scorns  the  tribute  each  small  rivulet  brings. 

So  thou  sbalt,  hence,  absorb  each  feeble  ray. 
Each  dawn  of  meaning,  in  thy  brighter  day ; 
Shalt  like,  or,  where  thou  canst  not  like,  excuse. 
Since  no  mean  interest  shall  profane  the  Muse, 
No  malice,  wrapt  in  truth's  disguise,  ofiend. 
Nor  fiattery  taint  the  freedom  of  the  ft-iend. 

When  first  a  generous  mind  surveys  the  grea<^ 
And  views  the  crowds  that  on  their  fortune  wait  i 
Pleas'd  with  the  show  (though  little  understood) 
He  only  seeks  the  power,  to  do  the  good ; 
Thinks,  till  he  tries,  *t  is  godlike  to  dispose. 
And  gratitude  still  springs,  where  bounty  sows; 
That  every  grant  sincere  afiection  wins. 
And  where  our  wants  have  end,  our  love  be^nt : 
But  those  who  long  the  paths  of  state  have  trod,  , 
Learn  from  the  clamours  of  the  murmuring  crowd. 
Which  cnunm*d,  yet  craving  still,  their  gates  be- 
siege, 
Tis  easier  far  to  give,  than  to  oblige. 

This  of  thy  conduct  seems  the  nicest  part. 
The  chief  pevftKst'ion  of  the  statesman's  art. 
To  give  to  fair  assent  a  fairer  face. 
Or  soften  a  refusal  into  grace : 
But  few  there  are  that  can  be  truly  kind. 
Or  know  to  fix  their  favours  on  the  mind ; 
Hence,  some,  whene'er  they  would  oblige,  oSeod, 
And  while  they  make  the  fortune,  lose  the  friend  ; 
Still  give,  unthank'd ;  still  squander,  not  bdstow  j 
For  gieat  men  want  not,  what  to  give,  but  how. 

The  race  of  men  that  follow  courts,  »t  is  true. 
Think  all  they  get,  and  more  than  all,  their  due; 
Still  ask,  but  ne'er  eonsult  their  own  deserts. 
And  measure  by  thebr  interest,  not  their  parts : 
From  this  mistake  so  many  men  we  see 
But  ill  become  the  thing  they  wish'd  to  be ; 
Hence  discontent,  and  fresh  demands  arise, 
More  power,  more  favour  in  the  great  map's  eyes  | 
All  feel  a  want,  though  none  the  cause  suspects. 
But  hate  their  patron,  for  their  own  defects  ; 
Such  none  can  please,  but  who  reforms  their  hearts. 
And,  when  be  gives  them  places,  gives  them  parts. 

As  the^e  overprize  their  worth,  so  sure  the  great 
May  sell  their  fsvoor  at  too  dear  a  rate ; 
When  merit  pines,  while  clamour  is  preferred. 
And  long  attachment  waits  among  the  herd ; 
\Vhen  no  distinction,,  where  distinction 's  due, 
Marks  from  the  many  the  superior  few; 
When  strong  cabal  constrains  them  to  be  just. 
And  makes  them  give  at  last—- because  they  must; 
What  hopes  that  men  of  real  worth  should  prize, 
What  neither  friendship  gives,  nor  merit  buys  ? 

The  man  who  justly  o'er  the  whole  presides. 
His  well-weigh*d  choice  with  wise  affection  guides ; 
Knows  when  to  stop  with  grace,  and  when  ad* 

vance. 
Sot  gives  through  Importunity  or  chance ; 
But  thinks  how  little  gratitude  is  ow'd. 
When  favours  arc  extorted,  vfii  beslow'd* 

.When,  safe  on  shore  ourselves,  we  see  the  crowd 
'%unound  the  great,  importinate,  and  loud  ^ 
Through  such  a  tumult,  't  is  no  easy  task 
To  drive  the  man  of  real  worth  to  ask : 
Surrounded  thus,  and  gid(^  with  the  show, 
T  is  hard  for  great  men,  rigbUv-  to  bestow^; 
From  hence  so  few  are  Aill'd,  m  either  case, 
To  ask  with  dignity,  or  give  with  grace. 
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TOUNG«  POEMS. 


Sometiiiieflthegratt,  teduc'd  by  lore  of  partt. 
Consult  otir  geniut,  and  n^lect  our  hearts ; 
Pleased  with  the  glittering  sparks  that  genius  flings. 
They  lift  us,  towering  on  their  eagle's  wings, 
Mark  out  the  flights  by  which  themselTes  bcfpm. 
And  teach  our  dazzled  eyes  to  bear  the  son; 
Till  we  forget  the  hand  that  made  us  great. 
And  grow  to  en^,  not  to  emulate : 
To  emulate,  a  generous  warmth  implies. 
To  reach  the  virtues,  that  make  great  men  rise; 
But  envy  wears  a  mean  malignant  £sce. 
And  aims  not  at  their  virtues — but  their  place. 

Such  to  oblige,  how  vain  is  the  pretence  ! 
Wbcii  every  favour  b  a  fresh  offence. 
By  which  superior  power  is  still  impljr'd, 
And.  while  it  helps « heir  ftirtnne,  hurts  their  pride. 
Slight  is  the  bate,  neglect  or  hardships  breed ; 
But  tho8e  who  hate  from  env  y,  bate  indeed. 

*'  Since  nu  pe -plex'd  the  choice,  whom  shall  we 
trust?" 
Methirks  I  hear  thee  cry — ^The  brave  and  just ; 
The  man  by  no  mean  fears  or  hopes  control'd. 
Who  serveii  thee  frnm  affection,  not  for  gold. 

We  love  the  honest,  and  esteem  the  braTe, 
Despise  the  coxcomb,  but  detest  the  knave  ; 
No  show  of  parts  the  truly  wise  seduce, 
To  think  that  knaves  can  be  of  real  use. 

The  man,  who  contradicts  the  public  voice, 
And  strives  to  dignify  a  worthless  choice, 
AtsempU  a  task  that  on  that  choice  reflects. 
And  lends  us  light  to  point  out  new  defects. 
One  worthless  man,  that  gaius  what  he  pretends. 
Disgusts  a  thousand  unpretending  friends : 
And  since  no  art  can  make  a  counterpatJ, 
Or  add  the  weight  of  gold  to  mimic  brass. 
When  princes  to  bad  ore  their  image  join. 
They  more  debase  the  stamp,  than  raise  the  coin. 

Be  thine  the  care,  true  merit  to  reward. 
And  gain  the  good — nor  will  that  task  be  hard  ; 
Souls  formed  alike  so  quick  by  nature  blend. 
An  honest  man  is  more  than  half  thy  friend. 

Him,  no  mean  views,   or  haste  to  rise,  shall 
sway. 
Thy  choice  to  sully,  or  tby  trust  betray : 
Ambition,  here,  shall  at  due  distance  stand  i 
Nor  is  wit  dangerous  in  an  honest  hand : 
Besides,  if  failings  at  the  bottom  lie, 
We  view  those  failings  with  a  lover's  eye ; 
Though  small  his  genius,  let  him  do  his' best. 
Our  wishes  and  belief  siq>ply  the  rest 

Let  others  barter  servile  faith  f9r  gold. 
His  friendship  is  not  to  be  bought  or  sold : 
Fierce  opposition  he,  unmov'd,  shall  &ce. 
Modest  in  favour,  daring  in  disgrace. 
To  share  thy  adverse  fate  alone,  pretend ; 
In  power,  a  servant ;  out  of  power,  a  friisnd. 
Here  pour  thy  &vours  in  an  ample  floed. 
Indulge  thy  boundless  thirst  of  doing  good : 
Nor  think  that  good  to  him  alone  confined  ; 
Such  to  oblige,  is  to  oblige  mankind. 

If  thus  thy  mighty  master's  steps  thon  trace. 
The  brave  to  cherish,  and  the  good  to  grace ; 
long  Shalt  thou  stand  from  rage  and  faction  fr^e. 
And  teach  us  long  to  love  the  king,  through  thee: 
Or  fall  a  victim  d  ingcrous  to  the  foe. 
And  make  him  tremble  when  he  strikes  the  bknr; 
While  honour,  gratitude^  aflTection  join 
To  deck  thy  close,  and  brighten  thy  decline ; 
(Illustrious  doom  n  the  great,  whan  thus  displaced. 
With  fiiendship  guardttd^  and  with  virtua  grac'd. 


In  awfbl  ruin,  like  Eome's  wnntf,  fdl. 

The  prey  and  worship  of  the  wondering  OanL 

No  doubt,  to  genius  tooie  reward  is  due, 
(Excluding  that,  were  satirizing  yon ;) 
But  yet,  telieve  thy  undesigning  friend. 
When  truth  and  genius  for  thy  choice  cmAend, 
Though  both  have  weight  when  in  the  balanoe  caal^ 
Let  probity  be  first,  and  parts  the  last. 

On  these  foundations  if  thou  dar'st  be  great. 
And  check  the  growth  of  folly  and  deceit ; 
When  party  rage  shall  droop  through  length  of  days. 
And  calumny  be  ripen'd  into  praise. 
Then  future  times  shall  to  thy  woith  allow 
That  frune,  which  envy  would  call  flattery  oov. 
Thus  frur  my  zeal,  though  for  the  task  nnfit. 
Has  pointed  out  the  rocks  where  others  split ; 
By  that  inspired,  though  stranger  to  the  Nine^ 
And  negligent  of  any  fame— but  thine, 
I  take  the  friendly,  but  superfluous  part ; 
You  act  from  nature  what  I  teach  from  art. 


THB  OLD  MAN>S  RELAPSE. 

VERSES 

occASiomn  it  tsi  poaaoonw  BFBra. 


— Sopitot  snscitat  ignet. 


Viae. 


FaoM  man's  too  curious  and  impatient  sight. 
The  future.  Heaven  involves  in  thickest  night. 
Credit  gray  hairs :  though  fireedom  much  we  boas^ 
Some  least  perform,  wha^  they  detemune  naasL 
What  sudden  changes  our  res^ves  betray ! 
To  morrow  b  a  satire  on  to  day. 
And  shows  its  weakness.    Whom  shall  men  bdiese^ 
When  constantly  themselves,  themselves  dacette  ? 

Long  had  I  bid  my  once-lov*d  Muse  adien  ; 
You  warm  old  age ;  my  passion  bums  anew. 
How  sweet  your  ver^!  how  great  your  force  of  mind! 
What  power  of  words !  what  skill  in  dark  mankind! 
Polite  the  conduct ;  generous  the  design  ; 
And  beauty  files,  and  strength  sustains,  each  lina. 
Thus  Mars  and  Venus  are,  once  more,  beset ; 
Your  wit  has  caught  them  hi  its  golden  net. 

But  what  strikes  home  with  most  exalted  grace 
Is,  haughty  genius  taught  to  know  its  place ; 
And,  where  worth  shmes,  its  humbled  crest  to  bendy 
With  zeal  devoted  to  that  godlike  end. 
When  we  discern  so  rich  a  vein  of  sense, 
Tbrougfa  the  smooth  flow  of  pnrest  eloquence; 
T  is  like  the  limpid  streams  of  Tagus  roll'd 
O'er  boundless  wealth,  o^er  shhiing  beds  of  gold. 

Bnt  whence  so  finished,  so  refined  a  piece  \ 
The  tongue  denies  it  to  old  Rome  and  Greece  ; 
The  genius  bids  the  modems  doubt  thehr  claim. 
And  slowly  take  possession  of  the  fome. 
But  I  nor  know,  nor  care,  by  whom  Hwas  writ. 
Enough  for  me  that  *tls  fro»  human  wit. 
That  sooths  my  pride:  all  glory  in  the  pen 
Which  has  done  honour  to  the  race  of  men. 

But  this  have  others  done;  a  like  appUoat 
An  ancient  and  a  modem  Horace  draws  '• 
Bnt  they  to  glory  by  degrees  arose^ 
Meridian  lustre  yon  at  once  disclose. 

)  Boilean. 
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T  if  eoiitiB6iiC6  of  nlndy  tnikiiQivn  bcibrCy 
To  write  so  well,  and  yet  to  write  no  more. 
More  bright  renown  can  human  nature  claim, 
Than  to  deserve,  and  fly  immortal  fome  ? 

Next  to  the  godlike  praise  of  writing  well. 
Is  on  that  praise  with  just  delight  to  dwell. 
O,  for  some  Glod  my  drooping  soul  to  raise ! 
That  I  might  imitate,  as  well  as  praise ; 
For  all  commend :  e'en  foes  your  fiime  oonfoss ; 
Nor  would  Augustus'  age  have  priz'd  it  less ; 
An  age,  which  had  not  held  its  pride  so  long. 
But  for  the  want  of  so  complete  a  song. 

A  golden  period  shall  from  you  commence : 
Peace  shall  be  sign'd  'twixt  wit  and  manly  sense  ; 
Whether  your  genius  or  your  rank  they  riew. 
The  Muses  find  their  Hali&x  in  yuo. 
like  him  succeed !  nor  think  my  zeal  is  shown 
For  you ;  'tis  Britain's  interest,  not  your  own; 
For  lofty  stations  are  but  golden  snares. 
Which  tempt  the  great  to  fall  in  love  with  cares. 

I  would  proceed,  bnt  age  has  ohiiPd  my  rein, 
Twas  a  short  fever,  and  I'm  cool  again. 
Though  life  I  hate,  methinks  I  could  renew 
Its  tasteless,  painful  course,  to  sing  of  you.  * 
When  such  the  subject,  who  shall  curb  his  flight? 
When  such  your  genius,  who  shall  dare  to  write  ? 
In  pure  respect,  1  give  my  rhyming  o>er. 
And,  to  commend  you  most,  commend  no  more. 

Adieu,  whoe'er  thou  art !  on  death's  pale  coast 
Ere  long  I'll  talk  thee  o'er  with  Dryden's  ghost  $ 
The  bard  will  smile.    A  last,  a  long  farewell  i 
Henceforth  I  hide  me  in  my  dusky  cell ; 
There  wait  the  friendly  stroke  that  sets  me  free, 
And  think  of  immortality  and  the»^ 
My  strains  are  number'd  by  the  tuneful  Nine ; 
Each  maid  presents  her  thanks,  and  all  present  thee 


FERSES  SENT  BY  LORD  MELCOMBE 
TO  DOCTOR  YOUNG, 

HOT    LONG  BBPOIS  HIS  tOaMHIP'S  DEATH  K 

Kind  companion  of  my  youth, 
Lov*d  for  genius,  worth,  and  truth ! 
Take  what  friendship  can  impart. 
Tribute  of  a  feeling  heart ; 
lake  the  Muse's  latest  spark% 
Ere  we  drop  bto  the  dark. 
He,  who  parts  and  virtue  gave. 
Bad  thee  look  beyond  the  grave :  - 
Genius  soars,  and  rirtue  guides  ; 
Above,  the  love  of  God  presides. 
There's  a  gulf  twixt  us  and  God ; 
Let  the  gloomy  path  be  trod : 
Why  stand  shivering  on  the  shore  ? 
Why  not  boldly  venture  o'er  ? 
Where  unerring  virtue  guides. 
Let  us  have  the  winds  and  tides  t 
Safe,  through  seas  of  doubts  and  hut. 
Rides  the  bark  which  Virtue  steers. 

*  A  Poetical  Epistle  from  the  late  k)rd  Mekombe 
to  the  eari  of  Bute,  with  corrections  ^y  the  au- 
thor of  the  Night  Thoughts,  was  published  in  4to, 
1776. 

*  899  Mr.  Cii4*s  Liftof  Yomg. 


8BA-P2ECEt 


CONTAIMtNO 

L  THE  BRITISH  SAILOR'S  EXULTATION. 
IL  HIS  PRAYER  BEFORE  ENGAGEMENT. 

THE  DEDICATION. 

TO  MR.  VOLTAtRS. 

My  Muse,  a  bird  of  passage,  flies 

From  fW>zen  clime  to  milder  skies ; 
From  chilling  blasts  she  seeks  thy  cheering  beanii 

A  beam  of  favour,  here  denied  ; 

Conscious  of  faults,  her  blushing  pride 
Hopes  an  asylum  in  so  great  a  name. 

To  dive  foil  deep  in  ancient  days ', 

The  warriori  ardent  deeds  to  raise. 
And  mofuvrclCs  aggnuuiize  j — ^the  glory,  thine  ; 

Thine  is  the  dramot  how  renown'd  ! 

Thine,  qnt^s  loftier  trump  to  sound  j— 
But  let  Arion's  sea-strung  harp  be  mine : 

But  where 's^isi2otoAiaf  Know'st thou, where? 

May  that  be  found  in  thee,  Voltaire ! 
Save  thou  from  harm  my  plunge  into  the  wave : 

How  will  thy  name  illustrious  raise 

My  sinking  song !  Mere  mortal  lays. 
So  patronis'd,  are  rescued  from  the  grave. 

"  Tell  me,"  say'st  thou, "  whooonrts  my  smile  } 

What  stranger  stray'd  from  yonder  isle ! — *' 
No  stranger,  si/t  though  bomhi  foreign  climes  ; 

On  Donet  downs,  when  BTilton's  page. 

With  Sin  and  Death,  provok'd  thy  rage, 
Thy  rage    pruvok'd,    who   sooth'd  with  gentid 
.  rfajrmes  ? 

PFho  kindly  couch'd  thy  censure's  e3re. 

And  gave  thee  cleariy  to  descry 
Sound  judgment  giving  law  to  fancy  strong  ? 

fTho  half  inclin'd  thee  to  confess. 

Nor  could  thy  modesty  do  less. 
That  Milton's  blindness  lay  not  in  his  song  } 

But  such  debates  long  since  are  flowp ; 

For  ever  set  the  suns  that  shone 
On  airy  pastimes,  ere  our  brows  were  grey : 

How  shortly  shall  we  both  forget. 

To  thee,  my  patron,  I  my  debt. 
And  thou  to  thine  for  Prussia's  golden  key ! 

The  present,  in  oibliviun  cast. 

Full  soon  shall  sleep,  as  sleeps  the  past ; 
Fall  soon  the  wide  distinction  die  between 

The  fVovms  and  favours  of  the  great ; 

High  flush'd  success,  and  pale  defeat; 
The  Gallic  gaiety,  and  British  spleen. 

Ye  wing'd,  ye  rapid  moments  I  stay  !— 

Oh  friend !  as  deaf  as  rapid,  they ; 
Life's  little  drama  done,  the  curtain  foils  !-* 

Dost  thou  not  hear  it  ?  I  can  hear, 

Though  nothing  strikes  the  listening  ear  ; 
Tinu  groans  his  last !  Eternal  kMidly  calls ! 

Nor  calls  in  vain ;  the  call  inspires 

Far  other  counsels  and  desires, 
Hian  once  prevail'd ;  we  stand  on  liigber  ground  | 

What  scenes  we  see  !-^Ezalted  ahn ! 

With  ardoora  new,  our  spirits  flame; 
Ambition  blest !  with  more  than  tere^  erown'd. 
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YOUNG'S  POEMS. 


ODE  THE  FIRST. 
THE  BJUTISH  SAILOR'S  EXULTjfriON. 
In  lofty  tounds  let  those  deliirht 
Who  bnTe  the  F  e,  bat  iev  the  fight ; 
And,  bold  in  word,  of  arint  decline  the  stroke : 
T  is  mean  to  boast ;  but  great  to  lend 
To  files  the  ooansel  of  a  friend, 
And  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  tbej  provoke. 

From  whence  arise  these  lood  alarms  ? 

Why  gleams  the  tauth  with  brandished  arms  ? 
War,  hath'd  in  blood,  firom  cur^t  ambition  springs : 

Ambition!  mean,  ignoble  pride  ! 

Perhaps  their  ardours  may  subside. 
When  weighed  the  wonders  Britaiu*s  sailor  sings. 

Hear,  and  revere. -^At  Britain's  nod. 

From  aach  enchanted  grove  and  wood 
Hastes  the  huge  ooA;,  or  tbadelesa  forest  leaves ; 

The  mountain  pittes  assume  new  furms» 

Spread  canvass-wtngs,  and  fly  through  storms. 
And  nde  o'er  rocks,  and  dance  on  foaming  waves. 

She  m>d»  again  :  the  labouring  Earth 

Discloses  a  tremendous  birth'; 
In  QQoking  rivers  runs  her  molten  ore ; 

Thence  monsters  of  enoroKMis  size. 

And  hideous  aspect,  threatening  rise. 
Flame  from  the  deck,  from  trembling  bastions  roar. 

These  ministera  of  &te  fulfil. 

On  empires  wide,  an  isloM^t  will,       [powers ! 

When  thrones  unjust  wake  vengeance;  know,  ye 
lu  sudden  night,  and  ponderous  balls. 
And  floods  of  flame,  the  tempest  falls, 

Whenbrav'd  Britannia's  awful  senate  lowers. 
In  her  grand  council*  she  surveys. 
In  patriot  picture,  what  may  raise. 

Of  insolent  attempts,  a  warm  disdain ; 

From  hope's  triumphant  summit  thrown. 
Like  darted  lightning,  swiftly  down 

The  wealth  of  Ind,  and  confidence  of  Spain, 

Britannia  sheaths  her  courage  keen. 
And  spares  her  nitrous  magazine; 

Her  carmon  slumber,  till  the  proud  aspire. 

And  leave  all  law  below  them ;  then  they  blaze! 
They  thunder  from  resounding  seas, 

Touch'd  by  their  injured  master's  soul  of  fire. 
Then /ones  rite  !  the  battle  raves  1 
And  rends  the  skies !  and  warms  the  wfites ! 

And  calls  a  tempest  from  the  peaceful  deep. 
In  spite  of  Nature,  spite  of  Jove, 
While  all  serene,  and  hush'd  above, 

Tamoltuous  winds  in  azure  chambers  sleep. 

A  thousand  deaths  the  bursting  bomb 
Hurls  from  her  disembowei'd  womb ; 

Chaio'd,  glowing  globes,  in  dread  alliance  join'd, 
Red-wing'd  by  strong,  sulphureous  blasts. 
Sweep,  in  black  whirlwinds,  men  and  masts ; 

And  leave  singed,  naked,  blood-drown'd,  decks  be- 
hind. 

Dwarf  laurels  rise  in  tented  fields; 

The  wreath  immortal  ocean  jrields; 
Tkare  war's  whole  sting  is  shot,  whole  fire  is  spent. 

Whole  gkjry  bloonu:  bow  pale,  how  tame^ 

How  lamboit  is  BeUoaa's  flame ! 
How  ber  storms  languish  on  the  ooQtineat ! 

•  HoQM  of  lords. 


From  the  dread  frant  c^tncient  war 

Leas  terrour  friiwn'd  ;  her  scythed  car. 
Her  castled  elephant,  and  iMttering  beam. 

Stoop  to  those  engines  which  deny 

Superior  terroors  to  the  sky. 
And  boast  their  clouds,  their  thunder,  and  their 
flame. 

The  flame,  the  thunder,  and  the  clood. 

The  night  by  day,  the  sea  of  blood. 
Hosts  whirl'd  in  air,  the  yell  of  sinking  throngs 

The  graveless  dead,  an  ocean  warm'd, 

A  firmament  by  mortals  storm'd. 
To  patient  Britaiu^s  angry  brows  belongs. 

Or  do  1  dream  ?  Or  do  I  rave  } 

Or  see  I  Vulcan's  sooty  cave, 
Where  Jove's  red  bolts  the  giant  brothers  firame^ 

Those  swarthy  gods  of /at/  and  keai 

Loud  peals  on  mountain  anvils  heat. 
And  panting  tempests  rouse  tbe  roaring  flame. 

Ye  sons  of  XXm !  hear  my  call ; 

Unfinish'd  let  those  baoMes  fiiU, 
Yon  shield  of  Mars,  Minerva's  helmet  blue  : 

Yonr  strokes  suspend,  ye  brawny  throng ! 

Charra'd  by  the  magic  of  my  song« 
Biop  the  feign'd  thunder,  and  attempt  tbe  tnse. 

Begin :  and  first  take  npidJUgkt*, 
Fierce^me,  and  clouds  of  thickest  mgki. 
And  ghostly  terrour,  paler  than  the  dead; 
Then  borrow  firom  the  north  his  roar. 
Mix  groans  and  deaiHu  ,*  one  pkial  poor 
Of  wrong*d  Britannia's  wrath ;  and  it  is  made^ 
Gaul  starts  and  tcemble»-.«at  your  dread^l  trad^ 


ODE  THE  SECOND: 

IN  WHICH  IS  THE 

SAILOKS  PRAYER  BEFORE  ENGAGEMENT, 

So  fbrm'd  the  bolt,  ordain'd  to  break 

Gaul's  haughty  plan,  and  Bourbon  shake^ 
If  Britain's  crimes  support  not  Britain's  fbes» 

And  edge  their  swords :  O  power  divine  S 

If  blest  by  thee  tbe  bold^design, 
Embattled  hosts  9;  single  arm  o'erthrows. 

Ye  warlike  dead,  who  fell  of  old 
In  Britain's  cause,  by  fame  enroll'd 

In  deathless  annal !  deathless  deeds  inspire; 
From  oozy  beds,  for  Britain's  sake, 
Awake,  illustrions  chiefk  \  awake  ; 

And  kindle  in  your  sons  paternal  fi^ 

The  day  commission'd  from  abova, 
*  Our  worth  to  weigh,  our  hearts  to  pipT% 

If  war's  full  shock  too  feeble  to  sustain ; 
Or  Jrm  to  stand  its  final  blow, 
When  vital  streams  of  blood  ^lall  flow. 

And  turn  to  crimson  tbe  discolour'd  main  ; 

That  day 's  arriv'd,  that  fatal  hour  !— 

**  Hear  as,  O  hear.  Almighty  Power ! 
Our  guide  in  oonnsel,  and  our  strength  in  fight  I 

Now  war's  important  die  is  thronn. 

If  left  tbe  day  to  man  alone. 
How  blind  ft  wisdom,  and  how  weak  is  might  I 

'  AUudmgto  VifsO^  dttcriptkBrf  t^nniw^ 
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"  Let  proitnte  bearts,  And  awful  fear. 
And  deep  remorse,  and  sight  sincere 

Por  Britaiii's  guilt,  the  wrath  divine  appease ; 
A  wrath,  more  formidahle  fiir 
Than  angry  Nature's  wasteful  war. 

The  whirl  of  tempests,  and  the  roar  of  seas. 

*«  From  out  the  deep,  to  thee  we  cry. 

To  thee,  at  Nature's  helm  on  high ! 
Steer  thou  our  conduct,  dread  Omnipotenoe ! 

To  thee  for  succour  we  resort ; 

Thy  fiivour  is  our  only  port ; 
Our  only  rock  of  Shfety,  thy  defbice. 

"  O  thou,  to^bom  the  lions  roar. 

And,  not  unheard,  thy  boon  implore  ! 
Tlijr  throne  «ur  bursts  of  cannon  loud  invoke : 

Thou  canst  arrest  the  flying  hall  i 

Or  send  it  back  and  bid  it  ^1 
On  those,  from  whose  proud  deck  the  thunder  broke. 

*«  Britain  in  vain  extends  her  care 
Tk>  climes  *  remote,  for  aids  in  war; 

Still  farther  must  it  stretch  to  crush  the  foe ; 
There 's  one  alliance,  one  alone. 
Can  cnfwn  her  arms,  or  fix  her  throne  ; 

And  that  alliance  is  not  found  below, 

*'  Ally  Supreme !  we  turn  to  thee ; 

We  learnpobedience  from  the  sea ; 
With  seas,  and  winds,  henceforth,  thy  laws  fulfil : 

Tis  thine  our  blood  to  freeze,  6r  warm  ; 

To  rouse,  or  hush,  the  martial  storm  ; 
Aad  turn  the  tide  of  conquest,  at  thy  wilL 

*'  *T  is  thine  to  beam  sublime  renown. 
Or  quench  the  glories  of  a  crown ; 

T  is  thine  to  doom,  *t  is  thine,  from  death  to  free ; 
To  tarn  aside  his  le\-ePd  dart. 
Or  pluckit  from  the  bleeding  heart: — 

There  we  cast  anchor,  we  confide  in  thee. 

*'  Tbon,  who  hast  taught  the  north  to  roar. 
And  streaming  lights  nocturnal  pour  *, 

Of  frightful  aspect !  when  proud  foes  invade. 
Their  blasted  pride  with  dread  to  seize. 
Bid  Britain's  Hags,  as  meteurs,  blaze ; 

And  George  depute  to  thunder  in  thy  stead. 

**  The  rif^ht  alone  is  bold  and  strong  j 
Black,  hovering  clouds  appal  the  tcrong 

With  dread  of  vengeance :  Nature's  awfiil  sire  ! 
Less  tiian  one  moment  shouldst  thou  frown. 
Where  is  puissance  and  renown  ? 

Thrones  tremble,  empires  jink,  or  worlds  expire* 

"  Let  George  the  just  chastise  the  vain : 
Thou,  who  durst  curb  the  rebel  main. 

To  mount  the  shore  when  boiling  billows  rave  ! 
Bid  George  repel  a  bolder  tide. 
The  boundless  swell  of  Gallic  pride; 

And  cheek  ambiHorCs  overwhelming  wave. 

"  And  when  (all  milder  means  withstood) 
AmbUum,  iam'd  by  loss  of  blood, 
Kegaius  ber  reason ;  then,  on  angel's  wings. 
Let  Peace  descend,  and  shouting  greet. 
With  peals  of  joy,  Britannia's  fleet. 
How  richly  freighted  !  It,  triumphant,  brings 
The  poise  of  kingdoms,  and  the  fete  of  kings.'' 


*  Eusiia.       •  Aurora  borealit. 


IMPERWM  PBlAOr. 
4   SAFAL   LYRIC: 

WmiTTEH  IN  IMITATION  OF  PIUnAJl'S  SPUtrr. 

Occawmti  by  Hit  M^eshf$  Return^  September  1799, 
and  the  sueceediiig  Peace, 


Monte  decnrrens  velut  amnis,  iinbres 
Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas, 
Fervet,  inunensuaqne  ruit  profundo. 


Pmn. 


Onocines  hetosque  dies,  &  urbis 

Publicum  ludum,  super  imp«trato 

Fortis  Auourri  reditu.  Hot. 

FRSFACa. 

A  Pindaric  carries  a  formidable  sound ;  but  tbera 
is  nothing  formidable  in  the  true  nature  of  it ;  of 
which  (with  utmost  submission)  I  conceive  the  cri- 
tics have  hitherto  entertained  a  false  idea.  Pindar 
is  as  natural  as  Anacreon,  though  not  sofamiUar^ 
As  a  fixt  star  is  as  much  in  the  hounds  of  Nature, 
as  a  flower  of  the  field,  though  leas  obvious,  and  of 
greater  dignity.  Tliis  is  not  tha  received  notion  of 
Pindar;  i  shall  therefore  jooff  support  at  laige  that 
hint  which  is  now  given. 

Trade  is  a  very  noble  subject  in  itself;  nore  j>ft>- 
per  than  any  for  an  Englishman ;  and  particnbrljr 
seasonable  at  this  juncture. 

We  have  more  specimens  of  good  writing  in  every 
province,  than  in  the  sublime  /  our  two  famous  ^ptc 
poems  excepted.  I  was  willing  to  make  an  attempt 
where  I  had  fewest  rivals. 

If,  on  reading  thb  ode,  any  man  has  a  fuller  idea 
of  the  rod  interest,  or  possible  glory  of  bis  country, 
than  befpre ;  or  a  stronger  impression  from  it,  or  a 
warmer  cojuent  for  it,  I  give  up  to  the  critic  any 
further  reputation. 

We  have  many  copies  and  iranslatdms  that  past 
for  orifdnals.  This  ode  I  humbly  conceive  is  an 
original,  though  It  prof»ses  imitation.  No  mah 
can  be  like  Pindar,  by  imitating  any  of  his  par/f- 
ciUar  works ;  any  more  than  like  Raphael,  by  cq>3ring 
the  cartoons.  The  genius  and  spirit  of  such  great 
men  must  be  collected  from  the  whole  ;  and  when 
thus  we  are  possessed  of  it,  we  must  exert  its 
energy  in  salgects  ajid  designs  of  our  own.  Nothing 
is  80  unpindarical  as  following  Pindar  on  the  foot. 
Pindar  is  an  original,  and  he  must  be  so  too,  who 
would  be  like  Pindar  in  that  which  is  his  greatest 
pnysc.  Nothing  so  unlike  as  a  close  copy,  and  a 
noble  original 

As  for  length,  Pindar  has  an  unbroken  ode  of  six 
hundred  lines.  NothUig  is  long  or  short  In  writing, 
but  relatively  to  the  demand  of  the  sabjectt  and 
the  manner  of  treating  it,  A  distich  may  be  long, 
and  a  folio  shorL  However,  I  have  broken  this  ode 
into  Strains,  each  of  which  may  be  considered  aa 
a  separate  ode  if  you  please.  And  if  the  variety 
and  fullness  of  matter  be  considered,  I  am  rather 
apprehensive  of  danger  from  brevity  in  this  ode, 
than  from  length.  But  lank  writing  is  what  I  think 
ought  most  to  be  declined,  if  for  nothing  else,  for 
our  plenty  of  it. 

The  ode  is  the  naost  spirited  kind  of  poetry,  and 
the  Pindaric  is  the  must  spirited  kind  of  ode  ^  this 
I  speak  at  my  own  very  great  peril :  but  truth  has 
an  eternal  title  to  our  confessiun,  though  w«  aie 
sure  to  safier  by  it,  - 
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TOUNCPS  POEBfS. 


TBS  MBRCHJNT. 

ODE  THE  FIRST. 

ON  TBB  BRITISH  TEADB  AMD  HATIGATION. 

TO  BIf  6RACB  TBB  DUKS  OF  OHANSOf. 

Pmsb  Nem.  Od.  VL 


I  JMT^y. 


TIB  PBBLUDB. 


Tbe  pnpontioiL    An  addre«  to  the  wemtX  ihat 
brought  over  tbe  kmg,    fiHio  Bbould  sipg  on  tbis 
A  Prndoric  boABt 


Fait  bf  the  surge  my  limbi  are  sproBd* 

The  fuwoZ ooA  nuds  o'er  my  bead; 
The  winds  are  loud ;  the  waves  tumultuous  roll ; 

Ye  winds  !  indulge  your  rage  no  more ; 

Ye  sounding  billows !  cease  to  roar  i 
Hie  god  descends ;  and  transport*  warm  my  souL 

Tbe  wares  are  bnsh'd ;  the  wumIs  are  spent  !— 
Tbis  kingdom,  from  the  kingdoms  rent, 

loelebimteinso^^Pam'dlslel  noless. 
By  Nature^s/coour,  from  mankind. 
Than  by  tbe  foaming  ms,  di^join'd ; 

gUm»  in  bliss  !  an  isit,  in  happiness ! 

Though  fate  and  time  have  damped  my  strains, 
Though  youth  no  longer  fires  my  reins, 

Though  slow  their  streams  in  this  odd  climate  run; 
The  royal  eye  dispels  my  cares, 
Recals  the  warmth  of  blooming  years, 

ttetnming  George  supplies  the  distant  Sun. 

Away,  mysbul!  salute  the  Pine  >, 
That  glads  the  heart  of  Caroline, 

Us  grand  dqxtsit  faithful  to  restore ; 

Sahite  tbe  bark  that  ne'er  shall  hold 
So  rich  a  freight  in  gems  or  gold, 

jknd  loaded  from  both  Indies  would  be  poor. 
My  soul  t  to  tbee,  $he  spreads  her  sails ; 
Their  bosoms  fill  with  sacred  gales ; 

With  inspiration  from  the  godhead  warm ; 
New  bound  for  an  Henud  clime 
O  tend  her  down  the  tide  of  time, 

Bnatcb'd  from  oblivion,  and  secure  from  slomu 

Or  teach  this  flag,  like  that  to  soar. 

Which  gods  of  old  and  heroes  bore; 
Bid  her  a  British  constellation  rise*- 

The  sea  she  scorns ;  and,  now,  shall  bound 

On  fofty  bilfows  of  sweet  sound, 
I  am  her  pilot,  and  her  port  tbe  sJda  I 

Dare  you  to  smg,  ye  tinkling  train  ? 

Silence,  ye  wretched !  ye  pro&ne ! 
Who  shackle  ffose,  and  boast  of  cfoeiii  gods ; 

Who  muraer  thought,  and  numbers  maim. 

Who  write  Pindarics  cold  and  hune, 
ioA  labour  stiff  Anacreontic  Odea. 

Ye  laurfvl  sons  of  genius,  rise! 

Of  geiwsiie  title  to  tbe  skies ; 
Tey^vna  of  learning !  and  yenwUroCftmie! 

You,  who  file  ofi'the  morUl  part 

Of  glowing  thought,  with  Attic  art. 
And  drink  pure  song  from  Cam's  or  Ui^  itream. 

^  Tte  tesad  that  biovifl^  ofer  the  kiqg. 


I  glow,  I  bum !  tbe  flmnbers  pwe, 
H^h-flarour'd,  delicate,  mature. 

Spontaneous  stream  finom  my  unlabotur'd  brenat. 
As,  when  full  ripcn'd  teems  tbe  Tine, 
The  generous  busts  of  willing  wine 

Distil  nectareous  firom  tbe  grapa  merest. 


CTRAIN  THE  FIRST. 

THB  AROUMBKT. 

fliM0  the  king  attended.  Aprtupeet  ci  \ 
industry,  A  surprising  instance  of  it  in  old  Roafe. 
The  mischief  of  fbCA.  yAa/ happhieas  b.  SUA 
its  greatest  enemy.  Trude  natural  to  BritaiB. 
Trade  inroked.  Dtscribed.  fThat  the  greatest 
human  eacellenoe.  The  ^ratie  of  wealth.  Ita  use, 
uhuse,  efsd.  The  variety  of  Nature.  Tbe  final  »». 
ral  canseofit.  Tbe  benefit  of  man's  iMCftnltei^ 
Britam's  naval  stores.  She  makes  aJUVaHcre  ser- 
viceable to  her  ends.  Of  reason.  Its  eaxcUenoe. 
How  we  should  form  our  esttma/e  of  things.  iZeo. 
son's  diflfeult  task.  Why  tbe  fint  glny  faen^ 
Her  ^tcU  in  old  Britain. 

''Oca monarch  oomes!  nor  coows alone !** 
What  shining  forms  surround  bis  throne, 

OSun!  as  planets  tbee  !~To  my  loud  straim 
See  Peacf,  by  WiadoBi  led,  adranoe; 
The Omce,  the  Muse,  tbe  Season,  Dance; 

And  Plenty  spreads  behind  her  flowing  train  ! 
<*  Our  monarch  comes !  nor  comes  alooe  :** 
New  glories  kindle  round  his  throne. 

The  vu'loDS  rise !  I  triumph  as  I  gaze : 
By  Piodar  led,  I  tom*d  of  late 
The  volume  dark,  tbe  folds  of  Fate; 

And,  now,  am  present  to  tbe.^ctefe  blaze. 
By  George  and  Jove  it  is  decreed. 
The  mighty  Months  in  pomp  proceed. 

Fair  daughters  of  the  Sun !— -O  thou,  divine^ 
Blest  Industry !  a  smiling  Earth 
Vxook  thee  aUme  derives  its  birth : 

By  thee  the  ploughshare  and  iU  master  shine; 

From  thee,  must,  cable,  anchor^  oar. 

From  thee  tbe  carman  and  bis  raor  ; 
On  oaks  nurst,  rear'd  by  thee,  wealth,  empire  grow  ; 

O  golden  fruit !  oak  well  might  pro^ 

The  sacred  tree,  the  tree  of  Jove  ; 
All  Jove  can  give,  the  naval  oak  bestowa. 

What  cannot  induatry  complete  ? 

When  Punic  war  first  flamM,  tbe  great. 
Bold,  active,  ardent,  Roman  fothers  meet ; 

"  Fell  all  your  groves,'*  a  Flamen  cries; 

As  soon  they  fall ;  as  soon  they  rise  ; 
One  moon,  a  forest,  and  the  next,  afleeL 

Is  s(o(ft indulgence  ?  *Tisatoil; 

Enervates  man,  and  damns  tbe  sail ; 
Defeats  creation,  plunges  in  distress. 

Cankers  our  being^  all  devours; 
,  A  full  exertion  of  our  powers ! 
Thimcet  and  thence  only,  glows  our  happinesi. 

The  stream  may  stagnate,  yet  be  deary 

The  Sun  suspend  bb  swift  career. 
Yet  healthy  Nature  feel  ber  wonted  fbroe; 

Ere  man,  bis  active  springs  resign'd. 

Can  rust  in  body  and  in  mind, 
Ytt  taste  ofWiVi  «Cvbicti  be  obo)(«i  ti»«mifl% 
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Wbare,  Induitry !  tby  cUngbter  fair  ?  I 

Recml  her  ta  her  native  air ;  ] 

Hfff,  wasTnule  bom,  here  bred,  here  flouriahMlong; 

And  ever  shall  she  flourish  hert : 

What  though  she  languishM  ?  'twas  butycor, 
She's  sound  of  heart;  her  constitution  strong. 

Wake,  sting  her  up.    Trade !  lean  no  more 
On  thy  fixt  anchor,  push  from  shore, 

Carth  lies  before  thee,  erery  climate  court 

And,  see,  she 's  rousM,  absolved  from  fiMurs, 
Her  brow,  in  cloudless  azure,  rears, 

Spreads  all  her  sail,  and  opens  every  port. 

See,  cherisb'd  by  her  sister.  Peace, 

She  levies  gain  on  every  place, 
Religioo,  habit,  custom,  tongue,  and  name ; 

Again,  she  travels  with  the  Sun, 

Again^  she  draws  a  golden  zone  [fiune! 

Round  Earth  and  main  ;  bright  zone  of  wealth  and 

Ten  thousand  active  bands,  that  hung 
In  shameful  sloth  with  nf'rves  unstrung, 

The  nation's  languid  load,  defy  the  storms. 
The  sheets  unfurl;  and  anchors  weigh. 
The  long-moor'd  vessel  wing  to  sea. 

Worlds,  worlds  salute,  and  peopled  Ocean  swarmi^ 

His  sons,  Po,  Ganges,  Dannbe,  Nile, 

Their  sedgy  foreheads  lift,  and  anule  i 
Their  urns  inverted  prodigally  peur 

Streams,  charged  with  wealth,  and  vow  to  buy 

Britannia  ibr  their  great  ally, 
With  cliroea  paid  down ;  what  can  the  gods  do  more  ? 

Cold  Russia  costly  furs  from  fiu*, 
Hot  China  sends  her  painted  jar, 
France  geoerons  wines  to  crown  it,  Arab  sweet 
With  gales  of  incense  swells  our  sails» 
Nor  distant  Ind  our  merchant  fiuls» 
'   Her  richest  ore  the  ballast  of  our  fleet 

Luxuriant  isle  1  What  tide  that  flows. 
Or  stream  that  glides,  or  wind  that  blows. 

Or  genial  Sun  that  shines,  or  shower  that  pours, 
But  flows,  glid^  breathes,  shnies,  pours  for 
How  every  heart  dilates  to  see  [thee  ? 

Each  land's  each  season  blending  on  thy  shores  1 

All  these  one  British  harvest  make ! 

The  servant  Ocean  for  thy  sake 
Both  sinks  and  swells :  his  arms  thy  bosom  wrap. 

And  fondly  give,  in  boundless  dower. 

To  mighty  George's  growing  power. 
The  wafted  world  intd  thy  loaded  lap. 

Commerce  bfingi  riches,  riches  crowii 
Fair  Virtue  with  the  firft  reoowo : 

A  large  ttoemu,  and  a  large  aaE;pcnse, 

When  hearts  for  others'  welfore  gknr. 
And  <{tfiMf  as  free  as  gods  bestow. 

Gives  the  full  bloom  to  mortal  exoellenoe. 

Gioto  then,  my  breast !  aWtuf,  my  store ! 

This,  and  this  boldly  1  intplore, 
Thar  want  mad  tfath^  let  Stoics  boast : 

Patsiont  and  Ticket,  good  or  ill, 

As  ns'd  by  man,  demand  our  skill  $ 
All  blessings  woond  us,  when  discretion 's  lost 

ff^ealth,  in  the  writumt  and  the  imsi^ 

Tis  rice  and  folly  to  despise : 
Lat  thdw  in  praise  of  poverty  refine, 

Whose  heads  or  hearts  pervert  its  vsa^ 

The  nmrem*»mH,  or  theprqfiue, 
Tbe  tnUy'^rmt&admmrttU  in  the  mine; 


Happy  the  man !  who,  large  of  heart* 

Has  leant  the  rare,  illustrious  art 
Of  being  rich:  stores  JtoriM  us,  ortheydpyi 

From  gold,  if  more  than  ckemic  sldll. 

Extract  not  what  is  brighter  still : 
'TIS  hard  to  gatn,  much  harder  to  et^oy. 

Plenty  's  a  meam,  and  joy  her  end:   • 

Exalted  minds  their  joys  extend : 
A  Chandos  shines,  when  others'  joys  are  dooes 

As  lofty  turrets,  by  their  height. 

When  humbler  scenes  resign  their  ligbt» 
Retain  tbe  rays  of  the  declining  Sun. 

Pregnant  with  blessings,  Britain !  swear 

No  tordid  son  of  thine  shall  dare 
Offend  the  donor  of  thy  wealth  and  peace  ; 

Who  miw  his  whole  creation  dndns 

To  pour  into  thy  tumid  veins 
That  blood  of  nations  1  commerce  and  increase. 

How  vorioia  Nature  I  tuigid  groin 

Here  nodding  fknts  the  golden  plain ; 
There f  wormt  weave  silken  webs ;  here,  glowing  Hum 

Lay  forth  their  purple  to  the  Son, 

Beneath  the  soil,  there  harvests  nm. 
And  kings*  revennes  ripen  in  the  minet. 

What 's  various  Nature  ?    Art  divine 

Man*s  sonl  to  soften  and  retee ; 
Heaven  diflbrent  growths  to  different  lands  imparti^ 

That  all  may  stand  in  need  of  all. 

And  interest  draw  aroond  the  ball, 
A  net  to.catek  and  join  all  homaa  hearts* 

Thus  has  the  great  Creator's  pen 

His  law  supreme^  to  mortal  men. 
In  their  iMcetri^ter  distinctly  writ : 

£*en  appetite  supplies  the  place 

Of  absent  virtue,  absent  grace, 
And  human  want />cr/bniM  for  human  wit 

Vast  naval  ensigns  strow'd  around. 

The  wood'ring^c^giMT  confound  I 
How  stands  the  deep-aw^d  continent  aghast^ 

As  her  proud  sceptred  sons  survey. 

At  every  port,  on  every  quay. 
Huge  mountains  rise,  of  cable,  anchor,  mast! 

Tbe  unwieldy  tim  !  the  ponderous  bale  1-^ 
Each  prince  his  own  clime  set  to  sale 

Sees  here^  by  subjects  of  a  British  king : 

How  Earth 'sabridg'd!  all  nations  range 
A  narrow  spot,  our  thronged  Exchange  1 

And  send  the  streams  of  plenty  from  their  spring. 

Nor  Earth  alone,  all  Nature  bends 
In  aid  to  Britain 's  glorious  ends : 

Toils  she  hi  traiet  or  bleeds  in  honest  %oan  f 
Her  keel  each  yieldrag  sea  enthrals^ 
Each  wiUing  vamd  her  canvass  calla» 

Her  pilot  into  service  lirts  the  stars. 

In  size  cooftn'd,  and  hombly  made, 
What  though  we  creep  beneath  the  shades 

And  seem  as  emmets  on  this  point,  the  ball  ? 
Heaven  lighted-np  the  human  soul. 
Heaven  bid  its  rays  transpierce  the  wboleu 

And,  giving  godlike  rea»ein^  gave  us  cdL 

Thou  golden  chain  'twixt  God  and  men, 

Blest  Reason !  guide  my  Ufo  and  pen, 
AU  ills,  like  ghosts,  fly  trembUng  at  thy  light  t 

Who  thee  obeys,  reigns  over  all ; 

Smiles,  though  tbe  stars  around  him  fhU  ; 
A  God  is  nought  but  PiODD  ininitet 
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The  man  of  reason  is  a  trod 

Who  scorns  to  stoop  to  fortune's  nod  ; 

Sole  agent  he  beneath  the  shining  sphere, 
Others  ^repassfvef  are  impelled, 
Are  friphten'd,  flattered,  sunk,  or  swell'd. 

As  accident  is  pleas'd  to  domineer. 

Our  hopes  waA  fears  are  much  to  blame ; 

Shall  monarchs  awe  T  or  crowns  inflame  f 
From  gross  mistake  our  idle  tumult  springs ; 

Those  men  the  silly  world  disarm, 

Elude  the  dart^  dissolve  the  charm. 
Who  know  the  slaider  worth  of  men  and  thittgs. 

The  present  object,  present  day, 

Are  idle  phantoms,  and  away ; 
What 's  lastifi^  only  does  erist.     Know  this. 

Life,  fame,  friends,  freedom,  empire,  all. 

Peace,  commerce,  freedom,  nobly  fell 
To  lanch  us  on  the  flood  of  endless  bliss. 

How  foreign  these,  though  most  in  view ! 

Go,  look  your  whole  existence  through  ; 
Thence,  form  your  rule;  thence  fix  your  estimate. 

For  so  the  gods :  but  as  the  gains. 

How  great  the  toil !  *Twill  cost  more  pains. 
To  vanquish^%,  than  reduce  a  state. 

Hence,  Reason  /  thefrst  palm  is  thine. 

Old  Britain  learnt  from  thee  to  shine,  [smile. 

By  thee,  trade's  swarming  throng,  gay  freedom's 
Armies^  in  war  of  fatal  frown. 
Of  peace  the  prid**,  arts  flowing  down. 

Enrich,  exalt,  defend,  instruct  our  isle. 


STRAIN  THE  SECOND. 


THB  ARGUMENT. 

Arts  from  commerce.  Why  Britons  should  pursue 
it.  What  wealth  includes.  An  historical  digres- 
sion which  kind  is  most  frequent  in  Pindar.  The 
wealth  and  wonderful  glory  of  Tyre,  Tlic  ap^ 
proach  of  her  ruin.  The  cause  of  it  Her  crimes 
through  all  ranks  and  orders.  Her  miserable 
fall.  The  neighbouring  kings'  just  reflection  on 
it.  An  awful  image  of  the  divine  power  and 
vengeance.  From  ivhat  Tyre  fell,  and  how  deep 
her  calamity. 

Commerce  gives ar/5,  as  well  as  gain; 

By  commerce  wafted  o*er  the  main, 
They  barbarous  climes  enlighten  as  they  run  ; 

Arts,  the  rich  traffic  of  the  !»oul  ! 

May  travel,  tkus^  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  gild  the  world  with  learning's  brighter  sun. 

Commerce  gives  leamijig^  virtue,  gold  ! 

Ply  commerce,  then,  ye  Britons  bold, 
Inur'd  to  winds  and  seas  !  lest  gods  repent  i 

The  gods  that  thron'd  you  in  the  wave, 

And,  as  the  trident's  emblem,  gave 
A  triple  realm,  that  awes  the  continent : 

And  awes  with  wealth ;  for  wealth  is  power : 

When  Jove  descends  a  golden  shower, 
'T  is  navies,  armies,  empire,  all,  in  one.— 

View,  emulate,  outshine  old  'lyre  ; 

In  ?carlet  rob'd,  with  gems  on  fire, 
H«r  merchants,  princes!  every  deck,  a  throne  ! 


She  sate  an  empren  !  aw>d  tiie  floodi 

Her  stable  oolnmn  Ocean  trod ; 
She  cali'd  the  nations^  and  she  call'd  the  «Mi^ 

By  both  obey'd  :  the  Syrian  nngt ; 

The  Cyprian's  art  her  viol  striogs; 
Togarma^'s  steed  along  her  valley  neigfai. 

The  fir  of  Senir  makes  her  floor, 

And  Bashan's  oak,  transfbrm'd,  her  oar; 
High  Lebanon  her  mast ;  far  Dedan  waims 

Her  mantled  host ;  Arabia  feeds; 

Her  sail  of  purple  Egypt  spreads ; 
Arvad  sends  mariners;  the  Persiafn,  aims. 

The  world's  last  limit  bounds  her  &me; 

The  golden  city  was  her  name  ! 
Those  stars  on  Earth,  the  topaz,  onyx,  blaze 

Beneath  her  foot:  extetU  of  coast. 

And  rich  as  Nile's,  let  others  boast ; 
Hers  the  fer  nobler  harvest  of  the  seas. 

O  merchant  land  !  as  Eden  lair ! 

Antient  of  empires !  Nature's  care ! 
The  strength  of  Ocean  !  head  of  plenty's  springs  I 

The  pride  of  isles !  In  tror*  rever'd  ! 

Mother  of  erqfU .'  lov»d  I  courted !  fear'd  ! 
Pilot  of  kingdoms  !  and  support  of  kings ! 

Great  mart  of  nations  !-»But  she  fell : 

Her  pamper»d  sons  revolt !  rebel ! 
Against  his  favourite  isle  loud  roars  the  main  ! 

The  tempest  howls '  her  sculptured  dome 

Soon,  the  wolf^s  refuge  ;  dragon*s  home  ! 
The  land,  one  altar  /  a  whole  people,  slain  i 

The  destin'd  day  puts  on  her  frown  ; 

The  sable  hour  is  coming  down: 
She  *s  on  her  march  from  yon  Almighty  throne: 

The  sword  and  storm  are  in  her  hand ; 

She  trum|>ets  shrill  her  dread  command : 
Dark  be  the  light  of  Earth!  the  boast,  unknown/ 

For,  oh  !  her  sins  as  red  as  blood. 
As  crimson  deep,  outcry  the  flood  ; 

The  queen  of  trade  is  bought  /  once  wise  and  jost, 
NoWy  venal  is  her  council 's  tongue : 
How  riot,  violence,  and  wrong, 

Turn  gold  to  dross,  her  blossom  into  dust ! 
To  things  inglorious,  far  beneath 
Those  high-born  souls  they  proudly  breathe. 

Her  sordid  noble  sinks  1  her  mighty,  bow ! 
Is  it  for  this,  the  groves  around 
Return  the  tabret's  sprightly  sound  ? 

Is  it  for  this,  her  great-ones  toss  the  brow  ? 

What  burning  feuds  'twixt  brothers  reign ! 

To  nuptials  cold,  how  glows  the  vein. 
Confounding  kindred,  and  misleading  right  ? 

The  spurious  lord  it  o'er  the  land  ! 

Bold  blasphemy  dares  make  a  stand. 
Assault  the  sky,  and  brandish  aU  her  might  i 

Tyre's  artixan,  sweet  orator. 

Her  merchant  sage,  big  man  qftvar. 
Her  judge,  her  prophet,  nay  her  hoanj  heads, 

Wljo«>e  brow  with  wisdom  should  be  ciuwn'd. 

Her  very  priests  in  guilt  abound  : 
Hence,  the  world's  cedar  all  her  honours  sheds. 

What  death  of  truth  !  what  thiret  of  goZd/ 

Chi t'fs  warm  In  peace,  in  battle  cold  I 
What  youth  unletter'd!  base  ones  lifted  highl  ■ 

What  public  boasts !  what  private  views  ! 

What  desert  temples !  crojided  stews ! 
What  ii'omcn  I — ^practis'd  but  to  rull  an  ey^ ! 
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O  \  tom\  of  heart,  her  flurest  dames 

Decline  the  Sun*8  intruding  beams. 
To  cnad  tb«  midnight  in  their  gloomy  hamits: 

Alas !  there  is,  who  sees  them  there ; 

There  is  who  flatters  not  the  fair, 
When  cymhaU  tinUe,  and  the  virgin  diants. 

He  sees,  and  thtmders  !— ATour,  in  vain  I 
The  courser  paws,  and  foams  the  rein ; 

And  chariots  stream  along  the  printed  soil : 
In  vain !  Her  high,  presumptuous  air 
In  gorgeous  vestments  rich  and  rare. 

O'er  fier  proud  shoulder  throws  the  poor  man^s  toil. 

In  robes  or  gems,  her  costly  rtain^ 

Green,  scarlet,  azurt,  shine,  in  vain  ! 
In  vain!  their  golden  heads  her  turrets  rear; 

In  vain !  high-flavour'd  foreign  fruits, 

Sydonian  oils,  and  Lydian  lutes. 
Glide  o*er  her  tongue,  and  meh  upon  her  ear. 

In  vain !  wines  flow  hi  various  streams, 
With  helm  and  spear  each  p4iiar  gleams  ; 

Damascus,  vam!  unfolds  the  glossy  store; 
The  golden  wedge  from  Opbir's  coasts. 
From  Arab  incense  vain,  she  boasts. 

Vain  are  her  gods,  and  vamly  mm  adore; 

Bel  fhlls !  the  mighty  Nebo  bends ! 

The  nations  hiss  f  her  glory  ends  I 
To  shifit,  her  confldence !  she  flies  from  fbes; 

Foes  meet  her  there:  the  whid,  the  wave. 

That  once  aid,  strength,  and  grandeur  gave, 
Plunge  her  in  seas,  from  which  her  glory  rose. 

Her  tpory  deck,  embroidered  sail. 

And  mast  of  cedar  naught  avail. 
Or  pilot  learrCi!  She  sinks,  nor  sinks  aUmtf 

Her  gods  sink  with  her !  to  the  sky, 

Which  never  mure  shall  meet  her  eye. 
She  tends  her  loul  out  in  one  dreadful  groan. 

What  though  so  vast  her  naval  might. 

In  her  first  dawn*d  the  British  right ! 
ARjlofS  ubaid  her  sea-dominion  greet : 

What  though  she  longer  warr'd  than  Troy  ? 

At  length  her  foes  that  isle  destroy 
Whose  conquest  saiPd,  as  fkr  as  sail'd  her  fleet. 

The  kings  she  cloth*d  in  purple  shake 
Their  aweful  brows  :  "  O  foul  mistake ! 

O  fatal  pride  !*'  they  cry,  "  this,  this  is  she. 
Who  said — <  With  my  own  art  and  arm. 
In  the  worid*s  wealth  I  wrap  me  warm' — 

And  sweird  at  heart,  vain  empress  of  the  sea ! 

**  This,  this  is  she,  who  meanly  soared : 

Ahu !  how  low,  to  be  ador% 
And  style  herself  a  God ! — ^Through  stormy  wars 

Thb  Eagle-isle  ber  thunder  bore, 

High-fed  her  young  with  human  gore ; 
And  uxitld  have  built  her  nest  among  the  stars. 

*'  But  ah,  frail  man !  how  impotent 

To  stand  Heaven's  vengeance,  or  prevent ! 

To  turn  aside  the  great  Creator's  aim  1 
ShaH  island-kings  with  him  contend. 
Who  makes  the  poles  beneath  him  bend  ? 

And  shall  drink  up  the  sea  herself  with  flame  ? 

'*  Earihy  Ether^  Empyreitm  bow, 

When  firom  the  brazen  mountain's  brow 
The  God  of  Battles  takes  hts  mighty  bow : 

Of  wrath  prepares  to  pour  the  Hood, 

Puts  on  his*  vesture  dipt  in  blood. 
And  marches  out  to  scourge  the  world  below*  , 
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"  Ah  I  wretched  isle,  once  call'd  the  great  t 
Ah !  wretched  isle,  and  wise  too  late  1 

The  vengeance  of  Jehovah  is  gone  out : 
.    Thy  bunny  f  ecrmption^  pride^ 
KrM  freedom  lost,  the  realms  deride. 

Adored  thee  ftondtng,  o'er  thy  nrnx  shout : 


"  Tb  scourge  with  war,  or  peace  bestow, 

ffas  thine    O  fallen  !  fallen  low ! 
'Twos  thine,  of  jarring  thrones  to  still  debates  t 

How  art  thou  fallen,  down,  down,  down  ! 

Wide  waste,  and  night,  and  horrcur  frown,  . 
Where  en^e  flam'd  in  gold,  and  balanc'd  statef* 


STRAIN  THE  THIRD. 


THE  ARCUMEMT. 

An  inference  firom  this  history.  Adtxice  to  Britain. 
More  proper  to  her  than  other  nations.  Howyor 
the  stroke  of  tyranny  reaches.  What  supports 
our  endeavours.  The  unconsidered  benefits  of 
liberty.  Britam's  obligation  to  pursue  trade, 
ffhy  above  half  the  globe  is  sea.  Britain'a 
grandeur  from  her  situation.  Th$  winds,  the 
seas,  the  constellattons,  described.  Sir  l<aac 
Newton's  praiye.  Britain  compared  with  other 
states.  The  leviathan  described.  Britain's  site, 
and  antient  title  to  the  seas.  fVho  rivals  her. 
Of  Venice.  Holland.  Somt  despise  trade  as 
mean.  Censured  for  it  Traders  glory.  The  late 
CSar.  Solomon.  A  surprising  instance  of  mag- 
nificence. #The  merohant's  dignity.  Compared 
with  men  of  Utters, 


HfiKCE  learn,  as  hearts  are  foul  or  pure^ 

Our  fortunes  wither  or  endure : 
Natrons  may  thrioe,  or  perish  by  the  wave. 

What  storms  tirom  Jove's  unwilling  fh>wn9 ' 

A  people's  crimes  solicit  down  ! 
Ocean 's  the  womb  of  riches,  and  the  grave, 

Tliis  truth,  O  Britain  !  ponder  well ; 

Virtues  should  rise,  as  fortunes  swell : 
What  is  large  property  ? — ^The  sign  of  good. 

Of  worth  superior :  if 't  is  less, 

Another's  treasure  we  possess. 
And  charge  the  gods  with  favours  misbestow^d. 

This  council  suits  Britannia's  isle, 
High-flush'd  with  wenlrh,jLnd  freedom's  smi  let 

To  \-assals  prison'd  in  the  continent. 

Who  star\-e,  at  home,  on  meagre  toil. 
And  Mick  to  death  their  mother  soil, 

T  were  useless  caution,  and  a  truth  mis-spent. 

Fell  tyrants  strike  beyond  the  bone. 

And  wound  the  soul ;  bow  genius  down, 
Lay  virtue  waste !  for  worth  or  arts,  who  strain. 

To  throw  thcirt  at  a  monster* s  fbot> 

T  is  property  supports  pursuit : 
Freedom  gives  eloquence;  and  freedom,  gain. 

She  pours  the  thought,  and  forma  the  style, 
•  She  makes  the  blood  and  spiriu  boil ; 

I  feel  her  now  I  and  rouse,  and  rise,  and  rave 
In  Theban  song:  O  Muse!  not  thine, 
Verse  is  gay  freedom's  gift  dirine  : 

The  man  that  can  think  greatly,  is  no  slave. 
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OtlMft  may  tmfte  If  tbqr  plettt  I 
Britain,  fiiir  dingfatcr  or  the  leas,    . 

It  bora  for  tradt ;  to  ploagh  her  field,  the  wa^e : 
And  reap  the  groMrtb  of  every  ooaat : 
Aspeckoflaad!  bat  let  her  boast, 

Ooda  ga^e  the  worii,  vhen  they  the  waitn  gave. 

BHtak!  baboU  the  worid't  wide  fiMsa; 

^or  ooTaed  half  with  mM  tpace. 
Three  paita  itjbndi  empire  of  the  pea  1 

And  why  ?  for  oommeroe.    Ocean  ftreams 

For  ikaif  thioogh  all  his  various  nawut : 
Aad»  if  for  oommeroe,  ooaan  flows  for  thoe^ 

Britain,  like  some  great  potentate 

Of  eastern  dime,  retires  in  state, 
thnta  ont  the  nations  I  would  a  prince  draw  nigh  ? 

He  passes  her  strong  gvordr,  the  waves. 

Of  Mrveiii  winds  admisrion  craves, 
Hmt  empire  has  no  neighbour  bul^the  sky. 

Then  are  her  fiimii;  soft  Zephyr  there. 

Keen  Euros,  Notus  never  fair. 
Bough  Boreas  bursting  from  the  pole :  all  urge, 

And  urge  for  her,  their  various  toil ; 

The  Caq>ian,  the  broad  Baltic  boil, 
And  into  life  the  dead  Pacific  scourge. 

Tl^e  are  her  friends,  a  marthaPd  train : 

A  golden  host !  and  azure  plain  I 
By  turns  do  duty,  and  by  turns  retreat : 

They  may  retreat,  but  not  from  her  ; 

The  star  that  quits  tkit  hemisphere 
Must  quit  the  skies,  to  want  a  Britbh  fleet. 

Hyad,  for  her»  leans  o*er  her  urn ; 
For  her,  Orion's  glories  bum, 
the  Pleiads  gleam.     For  Britoos  set  and  rise 
The  fair-focM  sons  of  Mazaroth, 
Near  the  deep  chambers  of  the  South, 
The  raging  Dog  that  fires  the  midnight  skies. 

These. nations  Newton  made  his  own; 

All  intimatt  with  him  alone. 
His  mighty  soul  did,  like  a  giant,  run 

To  the  vast  volume's  doting  star  ; 

Decypher'd  every  character : 
His  reason  pour'd  new  light  upon  the  Sun. 

Let  the  proud  brothers  of  the  land 

Smile  at  our  rock  and  barren  strand. 
Not  such  tbe  sea :  let  Fobe*8  antient  line 

Vast  tracts  and  ample  beings  vaunt ; 

The  camel  low,  small  elephant^— 
O  Britain !  tbe  leviathan  is  thine. 

Leviathan  !  whom  Nature's  strife 
Brought  forth,  her  largest  piece  of  life ; 

He  sieeps  an  isle !  his  sports  the  billows  warm  ! 
Dreadfol  leviathan  !  thy  spout 
Invades  the  skies ;  the  stars  are  out : 

He  drinks  a  river,  and  ejects  a  storm, 

Th'  Atlantic  surge  around  our  shore 

German  and  Caledonian  roar ; 
Their  mighty  Genii  huld  us  in  their  lap. 

Hear  Egbert,  Edgar,  Ethelred  i 

«*  The  seas  are  ours." — ^The  monarch  said — 
The  floods  tbeir  hands,  their  hands  tbe  nations,  clap . 

Whence  is  a  rival,  then,  to  rise  ? 

Can  he  be  found  beneath  the  skies  ? 
No,  there,  they  dwell,  that  can  give  Britain  fear : 

The  powers  of  Earth,  by  rival  aim 

Her  grandeur  but  the  more  proclaim; 
And  prove  their  distance  most,  as  they  draw  near« 


Proud  Venice  site  tmid  the  wmras; 

Her  foot  ambitions  ooean  laves : 
^r/'s  noblest  boast !  bnt  O  what  wondroos 

'Twiict  Venice  and  Britannia's  isle  I 

T  wixt  mortal  and  immortal  toil ! 
Britannia  is  a  Vanioe  boiH  by  goda. 

Let  Holland  triumph  o'er  her  foes, 
Bu*^  not  o'er  friends  by  whom  she  rose; 

Tbe  child  of  Britain  I  and  shall  she  contend 
It  were  no  less  than  parricide : — 
What  wonders  rise  from  out  tbe  tide  !  • 

Her  high  and  mighty  to  the  rudder  bend« 

And  are  there,  then,  of  lofty  brow. 
Who  think  trade  mean,  and  scorn  to  hour 

So  for  boieath  tbe  state  of  RoUf  birth  ? 
Alas  !  these  chiefi  but  iittle  know 
Commerce  how  high,  themselves  how  low  ; 

The  sons  of  nobles  are  the  sons  of  EartL 

And  what  have  Earth's  mean  sons  to  do. 
But  reap  her  fruits,  and  warm  purine 

The  world's  cAt^good,  not  glut  on  others'  toil  ? 
High  commerce  from  the  gods  came  down. 
With  compass,  chart,  and  starry  crowm. 

Their  delegate^  to  make  the  nations  smiU. 

Blush,  and  behold  the  Russian  bow, 
Frum  forty  crowns,  his  mighty  brew 

To  trade. — ^To  toil  be  turns  his  glonous  hand  : 
That  arm,  which  swept  the  bloody  field. 
See !  tbe  huge  axe,  or  hammer,  wield; 

While  scrpfrct.wait,  and  thrones  impatient  stand. 

O  shame  to  sul^ects  !  first  renown. 
Matchless  example  to  the  croum  / 

Old  Time  is  poor :  what  age  boasts  such  a  sig^  ? 
Ye  drones  I  adore  the  man  divine- 
No  ;  virtue  still  as  mean  decline. 

Call  Russians  barbarous,  and  yourselves  polite. 

He  too  of  Judah,  great,  as  wise. 
With  Hiram  strove  in  merchandise  i 

Monarchs  with  monarchs  struggle  for  an  oar  / 
That  merchant*  sinking  to  his  grave, 
A  flood  of  treasure  swells  the  cave ; 

The  king  Uft  much,  the  merchant  bwry*d  more. 

Is  mercliant  an  ingloriooa  name  ? 

No ;  fit  for  Phidar  such  a  theme, 
Too  great  for  me ;  I  pant  beneath  the  wei^t ! 

If  kmd  as  Ocean's  were  my  voice. 

If  words  and  thoughts  to  court  my  choice 
Oiii-number'd  sands,  I  could  not  reach  its  bei^it. 

Merchants  o'er  proudest  heroes  reign ; 

Thoae  trade  in  blessing,  these  in  pain, 
At  slaughter  swell,  and  shout,  while  nations  groan : 

With  purple  monarchs,  merchants  vie  i 

If  great  to  spend,  what,  to  supply  f 
Priests  pray  for  blessings;  merchants  poor  theai 
down. 

Kings,  merchants  are  in  league  and  love  ; 

Earth's  odours  pay  soft  airs  above, 
rhat  o'er  the  teeming  field  prolific  range  ; 

Planets  are  merchants ;  take,  retun^ 

Lustre  and  heat;  by  traffic  bora; 
The  whole  creation  is  one  vast  £aehang«. 

^  Vast  treasure  taken  from  Solomon's  tomb  ISOfl 
years  after  his  death.— Yoovo. 
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If  lutthmU  m  vighriMU  name  f 
What  Miy  the  sons  of  UUei'd  fame. 

Proud  of  their  voUmtt^  swelling  in  their  ceUt  f 
In  fen  life,  in  chan^  of  aoeney 
MidiMmoittiiuuinert,  /Arof^i  of  men. 

Experience,  arts,  And  $oiid  wiidom  dvelli, 

l>ade,  art*s  mechanic,  Nature's  stores 
WelUveighs ;  to  «terry  science  soars  t 

Heads  warm  in  itfe  (dead-ooloar'd  by  the  pen) 
The  sites,  toogues,  interests,  of  the  ball 
¥rho  studies  trade,  he  studies  all ; 

Accomplish'd  merchants  are  accomplished 


STRAIN  THE  FOURTa 


THE  MERCHANT,  STRAIN  IV. 

Trade  once  exttngnWd,  Biitain'tsmi 

Is  gone  out  too  j  his  race  is  run ; 
He  shines  in  Tain  \  her  isle 's  an  isle  indeed^ 

A  tpot  too  small  to  be  o*ercome ; 

Ah,  dreadful  safety  !  wretched  doomt 
No  foe  will  conquer  what  no  foe  canftetL 


m 


TUB  AKCUMEMT« 

Pindar  invoked.  His  praise.  Britain  should  de- 
cline ufar^  but  boldly  assert  her  trade.  En- 
couraged from  the  throne:  Britain's  condition 
without  trade.  Traded  character,  and  sur- 
prising deedi.  Carthage.  Solomon*s  temple.  St 
Paul's  church.  The  muer^s  charaoter.  The 
wonderful  effects  of  trade.  Jflty  religion  re- 
commended to  the  fntrchanL  What,  faUe  joy. 
What,  tfue.  What  refigion  is  to  the  merchant 
ffky  trade  moreglimoia  in  Britons  than  others. 
How  warmly t  and  how  ^of^r,  to  be  pursued  by 
^  ns.  The  Briton's  legacy.  Columbus.  His  praise. 
America  described.  Worlds  still  unknovan. 
Queen  Elizabeth.  King  George  the  Second. 
His  glory  navally  represented. 

How  shall  I  further  rouse  the  soul  ? 

How  sloth's  lascivious  reign  control 
By  yerse  with  unextinguish*d  ardour  wrought  ? 

How  every  breast  inflame  with  mine  ? 

How  bid  my  theme  still  brighter  shine. 
With  wealth  of  words,  and  u#xhausted  thought  ? 

O  thou  Dirccan  swan,  on  high. 

Round  whom  fomiliar  thunders  fly ! 
While  Jove  attends  a  language  like  his  own  : 

Thy  jptrit  pour,  like  vernal  showers, 

My  verse  shall  burst  out  with  the  flowers. 
While  Britain's  trade  advances  with  her  sun. 

Though  Britain  was  not  bom  to  fear. 
Grasp  not  at  bloody  iame  from  uar; 

Kor  war  decline,  if  thrones  your  right  invade : 
Jove  gathers  tempest  black  as  night ; 
Jove  pours  the  golden  flood  of  light; 

Let  Britam  thunder,  or  let  Britain  trade. 
Britain  a  comet,  or  a  etar. 
In  commerce  thb,  or  that  in  war. 

Let  Britons  shout !  Earth,  seas,  and  skies  resonnd ! 
Commerce  to  kindle,  raise,  preserve. 
And  spirit  dart  through  every  nerve, 

Hear  from  the  throne*  a  voice  through  time  re- 
nown'd. 

So  fall  from  Heaven  the  vernal  showers. 

To  cheer  the  glebe,  and  wake  the  flowers; 
The  gloom  call'd  forth  tees  azure  skiee  diiplay'd; 

The  bird  of  voice  is  proud  to  sing. 

Industrious  bees  ply  every  wing. 
Distend  their  cells,  and  urge  their  goMen  troda, 

*TlM  Jung's  ipeech. 


Trade's  the  source,  sinew,  soul  of  all : 
TnAe  *s  all  herself;  hers,  hers,  the  ball ; 

fFhere  most  unseen,  the  goddess  still  is  there ; 
Trade  leads  the  dance,  trade  lights  the  blaze^ 
The  courtier's  pomp !  the  student's  ease ! 

'T  was  trade  at  Blenheim  fought,  and  clos'd  Um 
war. 

"What  Rome  and  all  her  gods  defies  ? 

The  Punic  oar.    Behold  it  rise 
And  battle  for  the  world !  trade  gave  the  call ; 

Rich  cordial  from  his  naval  art 

Sent  the  strong  spirits  to  his  heart. 
That  bid  an  Afiric  merchant  grasp  the  bidl. 

Where  is,  on  Earth,  Jehovah's  home  } 
Trade  mark'd  the  soil,  and  built  the  dome. 

In  which  his  m&)t^iy ^first  deign'd  to  dwell ; 
The  walls  with  sil»er  sheets  o'eriaid, 
Rich,  as  the  Sun,  through  gold  unweigh*d. 

Bent  the  moon'd  arch,  and  bid  the  column  sweU. 

Grandeur  unknown  to  Solomon  t 

Methinks  the  labouring  Earth  shoold  groan. 
Beneath  yon  load*  :  created  sure,  not  mode/  * 

Servant  and  rival  of  the  skies ! 

Heaven's  arch  alone  can  higher  rise : 
What  hand  immortal  rais'd  thee  ? — Humble  trade* 

Where  hadst  thou  been,  if,  left  at  large. 
Those  sinewy  arms  that  tugg'd  the  bairge 

Had  caught  at  pleasure  on  the  flowery  green  ? 
If  they  that  watch'd  the  midntght  star 
Had  swung  behind  the  rollmg  car. 

Or  JUPd  it  with  disgrace,  where  hadst  thou  ben  ? 

As  by  repletion  men  consume. 

Abundance  is  the  miser's  doom^ 
Ezpcmd  it  nobly;  he  that  lets  it  rust. 

Which,  passiiy  numerous  hands,  would  shine; 

Is  not  a  man,  but  living  mine. 
Foe  to  the  gods,  and  rival  to  the  dusL 

Trade  barbarous  lands  can  polish  fair; 

Make  Earth  well  worth  the  wise  man*s  care ; 
Call  forth  her  forests,  charm  them  into  fleets  | 

Can  make  one  house  of  human  race  ; 

Can  bid  the  distant  poles  embrace  ; 
Hers,  every  sun;  and  Inidia,  India  i 


Trade  oMmarchs  crowns,  and  arts  imports. 
With  bounty  feeds,  with  laurel  courts : 

Trade  gives  lair  virtue  foirer  still  to  shine ; 
Enacts  those  guards  of  gain,  the  lawsi 
Exalts  e'en  fineedom'f  gkMriottS  cause. — 

Trade !  wam'd  by  Tyre,  O  make  r^igion  thine ! 

You  lend  each  other  mutual  aid : ' 

Why  is  Heaven's  smile,  in  wealth,  convey'd! 
Not  to  ptece  vice,  but  virtues  in  our  power  i 

Pleasure  decHn*d,  is  luxury. 

Boundless  in  time  and  in  degree  : 
Pleasure  er^oy*d,  the  tsimuU  of  an  hour, 

*  St  Pinl's,  buih  by  the  coal-tax.— Yoewx 
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False  joj  's  *  fisoonipamf  ihmg. 
That  jars  on  nattire't  tremblniic  ftrmf:. 

Tempests  the  spirits,  mad  mitvnes  thefrmu: 
True  joy,  the  soBBhioe  of  the  sool, 
A  bright  seme  that  cahns  the  whole ; 

Which  theji  ne'er  koev,  iohom  other  joys 

Merchant  t  r«%ioii  is  the  care 

To  grow  as  rich — as  angeb  are  ^ 
To  know  false  coin  from  Irwe  ;  to  sweep  llie  mmini 

Tht  mighty  stake  KcuTf^  beyond 

The  strongest  He  ofJieU,  orjknd  t 
Cemmerce  gives  gold*  r'eligwn  makes  it  gwu 

Join,  then,  religion  to  thy  ttore. 
Or  India's  mines  will  make  thee  poor: 

Greater  than  Tyre  !  O  bear  a  nobler  mind. 
Sea-sovereign  isle !  proud  vxtr  decline. 
Trade  patronise !  what  glory  thine. 

Ardent  to  ^ess,  who  couldst  subdue  mankind  f 

Rich  commerce  ply  with  warmth  dhrine 

By  day,  by  nifht ;  the  stars  are  thine. 
Wear  ont  the  stan  in  trade !  eternal  run 

From  age  to  age,  the  noMe  gk>w, 

A  rage  to  gain,  and  to  bestow. 
While  ages  last!  in  trade  bnm  ont  the  Sun! 

Trade,  Britain's  all,  our  sires  sent  down 
With  toil,  blood,  treasure,  ages  won  ; 

TUs,  Edgar  great  bequeathed ;  this,  Edward  bold : 
Let  Frobishers,  let  Raleighs  fire  I 
%         O.  let  Columbia'  shade  inspire ! 

New  worlds  disclose,  with  Drake  surroond  an  old. 

Columbus !  scarce  inferior  fame 

For  thee  to/nd,  than  Heaven  to  frame 

That  womb  of  gold  and  gem :  her  wide  domain. 
An  vniverst  I  her  rivers,  seas  / 
Her  fruits,  both  men  and  gods  to  please ! 

Heaven's  &irest  birth  !  and,  but  ibr  thee,  tn  votft  / 

Worlds  stXtX  unknown  deep  shadows  wrap; 

Call  wonders  forth  from  Nature's  lap  ; 
New  glory  pour  on  her  Eternal  Sire : 

O  noble  search  !  O  glorious  care  ! 

Are  ye  not  Britons  ?  why  despair  ? 
N«w  worlds  are  due  to  such  a  godlike  fire. 

Swear  by  the  great  Eliza's  soul, 

Tlhat  trade,  as  long  as  waters  roll — 
Ah !  no;  the  gods  chastise  my  rash  decree : 

By  great  Eliza  do  not  swear ; 

For  thee,  O  George !  the  gods  declare : 
And  thou  for  them !  late  time  shall  swear  by  thee. 

Truth,  bright  as  stars,  with  thee  prevails; 

Full  be  thy  .^m^.  as  swelling  sai75. 
Constant,  as  tides,  thy  mind;  af(  masts,  elate; 

Thy  justice^  an  unerring  helm 

To  steer  6ri*atmin's  fickle  realm  ; 
Thy  numerrms  race,  sure  anchor  of  her  state  ! 


STRAIN  THE  FIFTH. 


THE   ARGUMINT. 

fFhat  is  the  bound  of  Britain's  power.  Beyond 
that  of  the  most  fanied  m  history.  The  sign 
Lyra.  H'hat  the  constellations  are.  Argo.  Th< 
whale.  The  dolphin.  Eridanus.  The  lion. 
Libra.  Virgo.  Berenice.  The  British  ladiw 
censured.     The   Moon,     ff^kal  the    sea   is. 


Apostrophe  to  the  cmpefbf.  The  9pfflu4i  dnnf" 
da.  How  Britain  should  speak  her  fesentmeiit 
f^hat  girts  power,  ffhat  navies  d6  hi  v^ 
The  Tartar.  Mogul.  Africa.  China.  ITft^  master 
of  the  world.  JiTAa^  the  history  of  the  world  is. 
The  genealogy  of  glory.  Matakes  about  it 
Peace  the  merchant's  harvest.  Ships  of  dtdfu 
origin.  Merchants  ambassadors.  The  Briton's 
voyage.  Fraist  the  food  of  glory.  Britain's  re< 
cord. 

n«rrAmnA*s  state  what  bounds  confine  ? 

(Of  rising  thought  O  golden  mine!) 
MosaUains,  Alps,  streams^  gulfs,  oceoMi,  set  no  booodt 

She  sallies  till  she  strikes  the  star; 

Esqpandihg  wide,  and  lanching  ^r 
As  wind  can  fiy,  or  rolling  wave  resound. 

Small  isle !  For  Czsars,  fbr  the  son 

Of  Jove,  who  burst  from  Macedon^ 
For  gorgeous  easterns  blazing  o'er  mankhid  ^ 

Then,  when  they  call'd  the  world  then'OvB, 

Not  equal  fame  inxa  fable  shone : 
They  rose  to  gods,  in  half  thy  sphere  conijo'd/ 

Hert^  no  demand  for  fancy's  wing; 

Plain  truth  's  illustrious  t  as  I  sing, 
O  bear  yon  spangled  harp  repeat  my  lay ! 

Your  starry  lyre  has  caught  the  sound. 

And  spreads  it  to  th^  pleatets  round. 
Who  best  can  tell  i^ere  ends  BrHaonia's  swaf, 

The  skies  (fair-printed  page  f )  unfold 

The  naval  fiime  of  heroes  old  ; 
As  in  a  mirror  show  th'  adventurous  throngs 

The  deeds  of  Grecian  mariners 

Are  read  by  gods,  are  writ  in  stars. 
And  noble  verse,  that  shall  endure  as  long^ 

The  skia  are  records  of  the  main. 
Thence  Argo  listens  to  my  strain ; 

C^ron,  for  song  renown'd,  his  noble  rage 
For  naval  fiun^nd  song  renews. 
As  Britain's  faiK  he  hears,  and  views  i 

Chiron,  the  Shovdl  of  a  former  age. 

The  whale  (for  late  I  sung  his  praise) 
Pours  gratfjiil  lustre  on  my  lays ; 

How  smiles  Arion's  friend  >  with  pardal  beams ! 
Eridanus  would  fiatter  too, 
But  jealousies  bis  smile  subdue ; 

He  fears  a  British  rival  in  the  Thames. 
In  pride  the  Lion  lifts  his  name. 
To  see  his  British  brothers  reign 

As  stars  below:  the  Balance,  GeoiiKe!  from  thine, 
Which  weighs  the  nations^  learns  to  weigh 
More  accurate  the  nighi  and  day  ; 

From  tliy  fair  daughters  Virgo  learns  to  sbiae. 

Of  Britain's  c^ourt,  ye  lesser  lights! 

How  could  the  wise  man  gaze  whole  nights 
On  Richmond's  eye,  on  Berenice's  hair ! 

But,  oh !  you  practise  shameful  arts ; 

Your  own  retain,  seize  others'  hearts, 
Pirates,  not  merchants,  are  the  British  fair. 

This  truth  I  swear  by  Cynthia's  beam, 

Pale  queen !  be  ftitsiCd  at  Britain's  hme; 
And,  rolling,  tell  the  nation!*—"  o'er  the  main 

To  share  her  empire  is  thy  pride." 

He,  mighty  power !  who  curbs  the  <«?'» . 
Uncurbs,  extends,  throws  wide  Briunnia"*  ^P*"' 

'  '  The  dolphin. 
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What  it  the  main  I  ye  kings  renouu'd  ! 

firitaDoia*8  centre,  and  your  bound : 
Austrian  !  where-e'er  leviathan  can  ruU, 

Is  Britain^s  bume  !  and  Bri taints  mine» 

Where-e'er  tbe  ripening  Sun  can  shine, 
Parts  are  for  emperors  ;  fior  her  the  whole. 

Why,  Austrian  !,  wilt  thou  hover  still 

On  doubtful  wing,  ami  want  the  skill 
Tb  see  thy  welfare  in  the  itorld's  f  Too  late. 

Anorher  Churchill  thou  may*st  find, 

Another  Churchill,  no*  «o  kind. 
And  other  Blenheims,  big  with  other  fate, 

111  thou  remember'st,  ill  dost  own. 
Who  rescued  au  ungrateful  throne ; 

111  thou  consider*8t,  that  the  kind  are  brave; 
ill  dost  thou  weigh,  that  in  Tiroe*£i  womb 
A  day  may  sleep,  a  day  of  doom. 

As  great  tu  rum,  as  was  that  to  save. 

Mow  wouldst  thou  smile  to  hear  my  strain, 
Whose  boasted  inspiration  *s  vain  ^ 

Yet  what  if  my  prediction  should  prove  trueT 
Know'st  thou  the  fatal  pair  who  shine 
O'er  Britain's  trading  empire  thine 

As  one  reeded,  what,  if  one  subdue  T 

What  naval  scene  adorns  the  seat 

Of  awful  Britain'^  high  debate ^ 
Inspires  her  couneib,  and  records  her poufr  f 

Tlie  nations  know,  in  glowing  balls 

On  sinking  thrones  the  tempest  falls, 
When  her  august  assembled  Senates  lowV. 

O  languarge  fit  for  thought  so  bold  / 
Would  Britain  have  her  anger  told  ; 

Ah  !  never  let  a  meaner  language  sound, 
1*ban  thai  which  prostrates  human  souls. 
Through    Heaven's    dark    vault    impetuous 
rolls, 

And  Nature  rocks,  when  angry  Jove  has  iVowo'd. 

Not  realms  unbounded,  not  B^fiood 

Of  natives,  not  expense  of  blo<>d. 
Or  reach  of  counsel  gives  the  world  a  lard : 

Trade  calls  him  forth,  and  sets  him  high. 

As  mortal  man,  o!er  men  can  fly  : 
Trade  leaves  poor  gleanings  to  the  keentest  sward. 

Nay,  her^s  the  sword  '  For  fleets  have  wings  ; 

Like  lightning  fly  to  distant  kings ; 
Like  gods  descend  at  once  on  trembling  states : 

Is  war  proclaimed  ?  Our  wars  are  huri'd 

To  farthest  confines  of  the  world. 
Surprise  your  ports,  and  thunder  at  your  gates. 

The  king  of  tempests  iGolus, 
Sends  forth  his  pinioned  people,  thus. 

On  rapid  errands :  as  they  fly,  tbey  roar. 
And  carry  iable  clouds,  and  sweep 
The  land,  tbe  desert,  and  the  depp  ! 

Kartk  shakes  I  proud  cities  fall !  and  ihones  adore ! 

Th^  fools  of  Nature  ever  strike 

On  bare  outsides  ;  and  loathe,  or  like. 
At  gHtter  bids ;  in  endless  errour  vip  ; 

Admire  the  purple  and  the  crown : 

Of  human  welfare  and  reru>wn. 
Trade  's  the  big  heart ;  bright  empire,  but  their 
«ye. 

*  The  Spanish  Armada  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
▼01.  ziii. 
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Trade  gilt  their  titles,  ponr'd  tb>tir  sUte ; 
While  Afric's  black,  lascivious,  slothful  breed. 

To  clasp  their  ruin,  fly  ibm  toil ; 

That  meanest  product  on  their  soil. 
Their  people  sell :  one  half  on  t'other  feed* 

Of  Nattire's  wealth  and  commerce  rent, 

Afric's  a  glaring  monument : 
Mid  citron  forests  and  pomegranate  graves 

(Curst,  in  a  Paradise  !)  she  pines  : 

O'er  generous  glebe,  o'er  golden  mines 
Her  beggared,  famished,  tradelcss  native  roves : 

Not  so  thine,  China,  blooming- wide ; 

Tliy  numerous  fleets  might  bridge  the  tide; 
Thy  products  would  exhaust  both  ludias*  mines : 

Shut  be  that  gate  of  trade !  Or  woe 

To  Britain's !  Europe  Hwill  o'erflow.— 
l/ngratefiU  song  !  Her  growth  ^  inspires  thy  lines. 

Britain  1  To  these,  and  such  as  tliese, 
Th^  river  broad  and  foaming  seas 

Which  sever  lands  to  mortals  lexs  renowned. 
Devoid  of  naval  skill  or  might  j 
Those  sever'd  parts  of  earth  unite: 

Trade's  the  full  pulse,  that  sends  their Tigonr 
round. 

Could,  O  !  could  one  engrossing  hand 
The  various  streams  of  trade  command. 

That,  like  the  Sun,  would  gazing  nations  awe ; 
That  awful  power  the  world  would  brave. 
Bold  war,  and  empire  proud,  his  f-iawe ; 

Mankind  his  subjects ',  and  his  will,  their  laW.' 

Hast  thou  look'd  round  the  spacious  Earth  ? 

Trom  commerce,  grandeur's  humble  birth : 
To  George  from  Noah,  empires  living,  dead. 

Their  pride,   their  shame,  their  rise,   their 
fall. 

Time's  whole  plain  chwdele  is  all 
One  bright  encomiuv^,  undesign'd,  on  trade. 

Trade  springs  from  peace,  and  wealth  from 
trade,  i 

And  power  from  wealth  I  of  power  b  made 
The  god  on  Earth :  Hail,  then,  tbe  dove  of  peace ! 

Whose  olive  speaks  the  raging  flood 

Of  war  repressed:  what 's  loss  of  blood  ? 
War  is  the  death  of  commerce  and  increase. 

Then  perish  war  * — Detested  war  ? 

Sbalt  thou  make  gods  >  light  Caesar's  star  i 
What  calls  man  fijol  so  loud  as  this  has  done. 

From  Nimrod's  down  to  Bourbon's  line  ?— 

Why  not  adore  too,  as  divine. 
Wide-wasting  storms,  liefore  the  genial  Sun  ? 

Peace  is  the  merchont's  summer  clear ! 

His  harvest  /  harvest  round  the  year ! 
For  peace  with  laurel  e^-ery  mast  be  bound; 

Each  deck  carouse,  each  flag  stream  out^ 

Each  cannon  sound,  each  s^or  shout  1 
For  peace  let  every  sacred  ship  be  crown'd ! 

Sacred  are  ships,  of  birth  divine  / 

An  angel  drew  the  first  design  ; 
With  which  tbe  patriarch  Nature's  ruins  braVd ; 

Tiro  worlds  abroad,  an  old  and  new. 

He  safe  o'er  foaming  billows  flew : 
The  gods  made  human  race,  ^  pilot,  sav'd. 
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How  sacred  too  the  merckanVs  name  I — 
When  Britain  blaz'd  meridian  fame  4 ; 

Bright  dKme  the  sword^  but  brighter  trade  gave 
law; 
Merchants  in  distant  coarts  rever*d, 
Where  prouder  statesmen  ne'er  appear'd, 

Merchant^  ambassadors  !  and  throues  in  awe. 

T  is  theirs  to  know  the  tides,  the  times  ; 

The  march  of  stars ;  the  births  of  climes  ; 
Sommer  and  winter  theirs ;  theirs  Uuid  and  sea\ 

Theirs  are  the  seasons,  months,  and  years  ; 

And  each  a  different  garland  wears  : — 
O  that  my  song  could  add  eternity ! 

Praise  is  the  sacred  oil  that  feeds 

The  burning  l^p  of  god-like  decdsi ; 
Immortal  glory  pays  illustrious  cares : 

Whither,  ye  Britons  !  are  you  hound  f 

O  noble  voyage  /  glorious  round/ 
Lanch   finom    the  Thames,  and  end  among  the 
stars. 

If  to  my  sjibject  rose  my  soul. 

Your  fame  should  last  while  oceans  roll ; 

When  other  worlds  in  depths  of  time  shall  rise, 
As  we  the  Greeks  of  mighty  name, 
May  they  Britannia's  fleet  proclaim. 

Look  up,  and  read  her  story  in  the  skies. 

Ye  Syrens,  sing;  ye  Tritons,  blow; 

Ye  Nereids,  dance ;  ye  billows,  flow ; 
Roll  to  my  measures,  O  ye  starry  throng; 

Ye  wintb,  in  concert  breathe  around  ; 

Ye  navies,  to  the  concert  bound 
yrom  pole  to  pole !  to  Britain  all  belong. 


THE  MORAL. 

THE  MOST  HAPPY  SHOULD  BE  THE  MOST  VIRTUOUS. 
OP  ETERNITY.  WHAT  BRITAIN'S  ARTS  SHOULD  BE. 
WHENCE  SLAVERY. 

Britain  !  thus  blest,  thy  blessing  know ; 

Or  Ww,  in  vain  !  the  gods  brsttw ; 
Its  end  fulfil,  meatia  cherish,  soiirce  adore: 

Vain  sivelihi^  of  thy  soul  repress  ; 

They  most  may  lose,  who  most  possess  ; 
Then  let  bliss  awe,  and  tremble  at  thy  store. 

Nor  be  too  fond  of  life  at  lest, 
Her  cheerful,  uot  enamour*d  guest : 

Let  thought  fly  forivard;  'twill  gay   prospects 
give; 
Prospects  immortal ;  that  deride 
A  Tynan  wealth,  a  Persian  pride, 

And  make  it  perfect  fortitude  to  live, 

O  for  eternity  /  a  scene ! 

To  fair  adventurers  serene! 
O  !  on  that  sea  to  deal  in  pure  renown  ! 

Trajic  with  gods  !  What  transports  roll ; 

What  boundless  import  to  the  soul ! 
^he  poor  man's  tmpire!  and  the  subject's  crown  / 


<  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
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Adore  the  gods,  and  ploogh  the  seat: 

These  be  tha/  arts,  O  ^ritain !  these. 
Let  others  pant  for  an  immense  command  ^ 

Let  others  breathe  war's  fiery  god ; 

The  proudest  victor  fears  thy  nod, 
Long  as  the  trident  fills  thy  gloflous  hand. 

Glorious,  while  Heaven-bom  freedom  larti, 

Wliich  trade's  soft  spurious  daughter  blasts < 
For  wliat  is  tyranny  >  A  monstrous  birth 

From  luxury,  by  bribes  caress'd. 

By  glowing  power  in  shades  compress'd, 
Which  stalks  arpund,   and  chains  the 
l':arth. 


THE  CLOSE. 


THIS    SUBJECT    NOW    FIRST    SUNG.  ^   ^lOW    SUSC      PRE- 
FERABLE  TO   Pindar's  subjects,      how  BiirrAh 

SHOULD  BE  SUNG  BY  ALL. 

Theb,  Trade  !  I  first,  who  boast  no  store, 
Who  owe  thee  nought,  thus  snatch  fri»m  shore, 

The  shore  of  prose,  whcro  thou   hast  slumber'd 
long ; 
And  send  thy  flag  triumphant  down 
The  tide  of  time,  to  sure  renown  ; 

O  bless  my  country  1  and  thou  pay'st  my  song. 

Thou  art  the  Briton's  noblest  theiiffe, 
Why,  then,  unsung  I  My  sim;^/c  aim 

To  dress  plain  sense^  and  fire  thegeneroics  blood i 
Not  sport  imaginations  vain, 
But  list,  with  yon  ethereal  train, 

The  shining  Muse,  to  serve  the  public  good 

Of  aniient  art  and  antient  praise. 

The  5pri7igs  are  open'd  in  my  lays : 
Olympic  heroes'  ghosts  around  me  throng. 

And  think  their  glory  sung  anew ; 

Till  chiefs  of  equal  fame  they  riew ; 
Nor  grudge  to  Britons  bold  their  Theban  song. 

Not  Pindar's  theme  with  mine  compares. 

As  far  surpast,  as  use/iU  cHres 
Transcend  diversion  light  and  glory  vain: 

The  wreath  fantastic,  shouting  thrt>ng. 

And  panting  sieed,  to  him  belong 
The  chariQteer^s,  not  empirei^s  golden  rein. 

Nor,  Chandos !  thou  the  Muse  despise. 
That  u^uld  to  glowing  iEtna  rise, 

(Such  Pindar's  breast)  thou  Tlieron  of  owr  ftw* / 
Seldom  to  man  the  gods  impart 
A  Pindar's  head,  or  Theron's  heart ; 

In  life,  or  song,  now  rare  the  true  sublime  J 

None,  Brilish'bom,  will  sure  disdain 
This  new,  bold,  moral,  patriot  strain. 

Though  not  with  genius  with  some  virtue  cjown'd ; 
(How  vain  the  Muse  !)  the  lay  may  last. 
Thus  twin'd  around  the  British  mast. 

The  British  mast,  with  Twbler  laurels  bound  I 

Weak  ivy  curls  round  naval  oak, 

And  smiles  at  wind  and  storm  uobrokej 
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By  strength  not  ktn  »abliiKie :  tbuf ,  piotid  tp  soar, 
1*0  Britain^s  gnuxlcor  cleaves  my  ttrmi 
Aod.  lives,  and  echoes  through  thepioti?/ 

While  o'er  the  biUow  Britain's  thunders  rovr. 

B^  dumb,  ye  groveUing  sons  of  verse, 
Who  ring  Dnt  actions  bat  pchearsf, 
Avdfool  thelVIiise  with  impoierU  desire ; 
Ye  sacrilegious !  who  presume 
Tp  tarnish  l^ritain's  naval  bloom, 
^ing  Britain's   fEiroe,    with    nil    her    U<*ro'5 
«rt. 
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*'  Ye  Syrens,  sing  j  yc  Trito«^,  blow ; 

Ve  Nereids,  dance ;  ye  billows,  flow  j 
VjM  to  my  measures,  O  yc  starry  thpx>ng  ! 

Ye  wmds,  ifi  concert  breathe  around  i 

Ye  natives,  to  the  concert  bound 
From  pole  to  pole  I  to  Britain  all  belong ; 
Britain  to  ^ea>'en;   frorp  Hejven  d^^oends  my 
ronsf.*' 


«ND  OF  VOU  XIIJ. 
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